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Aberdeen,  Lord,  111,  1*?8,  182. 
America,  148-160. 
Armansperg,  75. 
Austria,  179,  183. 

Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  investigations  into  the  character 
of  uredines,  197. 

Baver,  M.,  microscopical  researches  into  the  nature 
of  uredines,  197. 

Blackwood's  Magazine,  48. 

Bright,  Mr.,  130. 

British  intervention  in  foreign  struggles,  259 ;  in- 
terest in  foreign  struggles,  260,  261;  discord  be- 
tween the  wishes  and  the  acts  of  the  nation,  261 ; 
intervention  in  its  modem  sense,  262,  263 ;  league 
of  nations  for  the  overthrow  of  French  dominion, 
263;  foreign  policy  of  England  ranged  on  the 
side  of  national  independence,  264;  the  non-in- 
tervention policy,  ib. ;  upheld  by  mere  force  of 
authority  despite  conviction,  ib.  ;  our  responsi- 
bility, 265;  where  shall  we  obtain  instruction 
how  to  do  our  duty  as  members  of  the  family  of 
mankind,  266 ;  Christianity,  the  ultimate  Guide, 
266,  267 ;  Eistoricus,  267,  n. ;  arguments  urged 
against  national  interference  on  behalf  of  foreign 
freedom,  267,  268;  treaties  of  alliance  with  for- 
eign states,  268;  alliances  recommended  by 
Christian  duty, -269;  alliances  recommended  by 
true  policy,  270  ;  cases  where  intervention  would 
have  been  politic,  270,  271 ;  Christianity  and  po- 
licy at  one,  271,  272;  non-interference  proper  in 
merely  insurrectionary  movements,  272  ;  practical 
application  of  principles,  273  ;  argument  of  Mr. 
Mill,  274;  principle  to  be  fearlessly  acted  on, 
274,  276. 

Calvinism,  117,  et  seq. 

Capodistrias,  Count  John,  governor  of  Greece  in 
1829,  74;  conflicting  estimates  of  his  character, 
ib. ;  ambitious  aims,  ib. ;  barbarities  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  ib. ;  his  persecution  of  the  family 
of  Mavromichales,  ib. ;  assassination  of  Capodis- 
trias, ib. 

Cambridge,  the  Duke  of,  the  Guards,  191. 

Chambers'  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  101 ;  plan 
of  the  work,  102 ;  religious  plays,  103 ;  holiday 
sports  of  the  people,  ib.;  abolition  of  ancient 
holiday  amusements,  103,  104;  witchcraft  and 
witches,  104-107  ;  food  and  raiment,  108  ;  dearths 
and  pestilence,  109;  scarcity  of  beef,  110;  the  dis- 
coverer of  logarithms,  ib. ;  state  of  medical  science 
two  hundred  years  back.  111 ;  state  of  the  roads 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  ib. ;  introduction  of  car- 
riages, ib. ;  rise  of  the  Post-office,  112 ;  the 
growth  of  trade,  ib. ;  rise  of  the  banking  system, 
113;  religion  and  the  church,  ib. ;  material  deve- 
lopment of  the  resources  of  the  country  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  113,  114. 

China,  139-143. 

Cloud,  the  evening,  45. 


Colcotronis,  M.,  81. 

Cobden,  Mr.,  130,  et  seq. 

Collins,  Wilkie,  novels,  97,  98. 

Colenso,  Bishop — see  Pentateuch,  recent  attacks  on 
the. 

Convicts  and  Transportation,  1 ;  the  convict  class, 
1,  2  ;  casual,  and  habitual  criminals,  2  ;  different 
opinions  regarding  the  treatment  of  criminals,  3  ; 
deterring  penalties,  3,  4 ;  penal  servitude  as  car- 
ried out  in  England,  4,  5  ;  failure  of  penal  servi- 
tude to  curtail  crime,  5 ;  English  and  Irish  sys- 
tems contrasted,  7  ;  Irish  system  of  intermediate 
prisons,  ib. ;  the  prison  of  Smithfield,  8 ;  treat- 
ment on  liberation  from  intermediate  prisons,  9 ; 
effects  of  English  and  Irish  systems,  9,  10 ;  prison 
life  to  be  reforming  must  be  made  unpleasant,  10; 
the  dietary  scale  ought  to  be  altered,  ib. ;  the  lash 
as  a  punishment,  11 ;  seclusion  beneficial  in  re- 
forming criminals,  ib. ;  liberation  from  prison 
ought  to  be  conditional  on  proved  fitness  for  lib- 
eration, ib. ;  '  ticket-of-leave  men,'  12;  labour 
sentences  in  place  of  fixed  terms  ought  to  be  in- 
troduced, 13;  incorrigible  offenders  ought  to  be 
incarcerated  during  life,  13,  14;  aid  on  liberation, 
14;  police  supervision,  15;  deterring  agencies, 
16  ;  proposed  revival  of  transportation,  ib. ;  want 
of  colonies  to  absorb  our  convicts,  17 ;.  cost  oi 
criminals  in  the  United  Kingdom,  19.  '^ 

C<mp  d'etat,  175,  176. 

Crimea,  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the,  iHl ;  his  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  173;  style  and  language, 
174 ;  alleged  prejudices,  ib.  ;  state  of  public  feel- 
ing in  France  previous  to  the  coup  d'etat,  175;  the 
coup  cfetat,  175,  176  ;  Mr.  Kinglake  on  the  officers 
of  the  English  army,  176  ;  objections  to  contem- 
porary history,  177 ;  causes  of  the  war,  177,  178  ; 
the  French  alliance,  179 ;  the  '  Vienna  Note,'  180  ; 
the  French  Emperor  and  Lord  Palmerston,  181 ; 
Lord  Palmerston's  resignation  and  return  to  office, 
181,  182;  cessation  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  Western  powers  and  Russia,  182  ;  Na- 
poleon's autograph  letter  to  the  Czar,  ib. ;  sum- 
mary of  causes  of  the  war,  183  ;  sketch  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  184 ;  the  Cabinet  deliberating  on  the 
invasion,  ib. ;  state  of  unpreparedness  of  the  allies 
for  war,|184,  185 ;  the  despatch  of  the  29ih  June, 
185;  want  of  information  regarding  the  enemy, 
in  the  camp  of  the  allies,  186  ;  the  conference  be 
tween  Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  George  Brown,  186 
187;  difficulties  of  Lord  Raglan,  187;  the  mis- 
placed buoy ;  the  place  of  honour ;  the  march,  ]  87 
188;  the  plan  of  attack,  189;  assault  on  the 
Great  Redoubt,  190;  the  telegraph  heights,  193 
victory,  ib.  ;  results,  real  and  speculative,  193, 194. 

Cunningham,  Dr. — see  Historical  Theology. 

Danish  literature,  past  and  present,  161;  gradual 
development  of  the  Danish  language,  162,  163; 
richness  of  Danish  ballad  poetry,  163  ;  operating 
causes  preventing  the  growth  of  Danish  literature, 
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163,  164;  various  editions  of  ballad  poetry,  163 
n. ;  Holberg,  164:;  resuscitation  of  the  Eddas  and 
the  Sagas,  165;  Evald's  poems,  165,  166;  Bagge- 
sen  and  Oehleuschliiger,  166,  167  ;  Schack  Staf- 
feldt,  167  ;  Grundtvig,  Ingemann,  Heiberg,  Win- 
ther,  and  Paludan-Miiller,  168-170;  Christian  K. 
F.  Molbech's  poems,  170,  171 ;  conclusion,  172. 

'  Dante,' tragedy  of,  171. 

Davidson,  Dr. — see  Pentateuch,  recent  attacks  on 
the. 

Disraeli,  Mr.,  128,  et  seq. 

Dosios,  Aristides,  79. 

Dundas,  Yice-Admira],  185. 

Egypt,  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in,  34 ;  discoveries 
confirm  the  Pentateuch,  36. 

Eliot's,  George,  novels,  94-97. 

Empires,  the  disintegration  of,  137  ;  not  of  reli- 
gions, 138,  139;  nations  and  empires,  138,  139; 
China,  139-143;  Russia,  144-148;  America,  148- 
160.' 

English  and  French  governments,  compact  between, 
in  1853,  179. 

Evald's  poems,  165,  166. 

Extracts  from  Chambers'  Domestic  Annals,  105,  111. 

Faivre,  Professor — see  Gcetlie. 

Fairy's  funeral,  the,  54. 

Finlay,  Mr.,  extracts  from  his  History  of  Greece,  76. 

Forbes,  the  Rev.  Dr.,  on  a  supposed  change  having 

crept  into  the  Hebrew  codices,  35,  note. 
France,  state  of  pubUc  feeling  in,  that  paved  the 

way  for  the  coup  d'etat,  175. 
'French  alliance,'  the,  179. 
French  and  English  governments,  compact  between, 

in  1853,  179. 

Gordon,  Mrs. — see  "Wilson,  Professor. 

Goethe,  Professor  Faivre's  scientific  biography  of, 
57  ;  the  scientific  writings  of  Goethe  more  highly 
appreciated  in  France  then  in  England,  58  ; 
Faivre's  method  of  treating  Goethe's  works,  ib. ; 
Goethe's  opinion  of  his  couutrymen,  regarding  his 

u  scientific  attainments,  59  ;  he  studies  the  physical 
-*  sciences,  ib.;  his  interview  with  Lavater  and 
Zimmermann,  ib. ;  Goethe  invited  to  "Weimar  by 
the  Grand  Duke,  he  devotes  his  time  to  the  study 
of  botany  and  geology,  ib. ;  his  studies  under  Pro- 
fessor Loder,  60;  his  tour  in  Italy,  ib. ;  his  stu- 
dies and  speculations  at  Naples,  ib. ;  his  work  at 
Jena  and  Weimar,  61 ;  cold  reception  of  Goethe's 
essay  on  the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  ib. ;  ex- 
periments in  optics,  ib. ;  meeting  of  Schiller  and 
Goethe,  61,  62;  variety  of  Goethe's  labours,  62; 
cold  reception  of  Goethe's  theory  of  colours,  63 ; 
publication  of  his  scientific  researches,  ib. ;  works 
on  mineralogy,  geology,  palaeontology,  and  me- 
teorology, 63,  64;  views  of  naturalists  on  the  me- 
tamorphosis of  plants,  64,  65 ;  the  emission  of 
light  from  plants,  65  ;  ana'tomical  discoveries,  66 ; 
the  cranial  vertebrae,  66,  67 ;  unity  of  organic 
composition,  67  ;  history  of  Goethe's  errors  in 
optics,  67-69  ;  attack  on  Newton  and  his  followers, 
by  Schopenhauer,  70;  Gcsthe's  optical  theory 
applied  to  art,  70, 71 ;  merits  of  Professor  Faivre's 
work,  71. 

Greece  during  the  last  thirty  years,  71 ;  impending 
doom  of  Islamism,  72  ;  absorption  of  the  Turkish 
dominions  by  the  European  powers,  72,  73;  the 
Gr  eek  and  Sclaveraces,73;  a  Byzantine  empire,  ib.; 
res  ults  of  the  siege  of  Missolonghi,  74 ;  the  gover- 
nor of  Greece  in  1829,  ib.;  King  Otho,  74,  75; 
the  regency,  75;  their  incapacity  for  government, 
75,  76;  the  revolution  of  1843,  76;  court  dupli- 
cit  y,  78  ;  financial  position  of  Greece,  78,  79;  the 
CO  mmission  of  1859,  79 ;  conspiracy  of  1861,  at- 


tempt on  the  life  of  the  queen,  ib. ;  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king,  80  ;  reforms  attempted 
— the  revolt  of  Nauplia,  ib. ;  scene  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  80,  81 ;  abdication  of  the  king, 
81;  stationary  state  of  the  country,  81,  82  ;  na- 
tional character  of  the  Greeks,  83  ;  the  prospects 
of  Greece,  84  ;  is  Greece  fit  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment ?  84,  85;  the  representative  men  of 
Greece,  85;  commercial  character  of  the  Greeks, 
86  ;  agricultural  prospects,  87  ;  crown  lands,  ib. ; 
farmers  and  cultivators,  ib. ;  physical  peculiarities, 
88 ;  general  backwardness  in  the  system  of  culti- 
vation— and  manufactures,  ib. ;  Greece  in  a  state 
of  transition,  88,  89. 

Grivas,  Lieutenant,  80. 

Grundtvig,  168. 

Heiberg,  Johan  Ludvig,  169. 

Heideck,  General,  75. 

Henslow,  Professor,  on  the  blights  of  wheat,  199, 
200. 

Historical  Theology,  114 ;  Dr.  Cunningham  as  a  logi- 
cian, 115,  116;  his  Calvinistic  views,  117;  systems 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  118,  119;  progress  in 
theology,  120;  the  insoluble  difficulty,  120,  121 : 
the  Socinian  controversy,  121,  122;  the  Anninian 
controversy,  122,  123. 

Hutoricus,  267,  ». 

Holberg,  164, 

India,  hill  tribes  of;  208 ;  North'  Cachar  tribes,  ib. ; 
travelling  in  North  Cachar,  209 ;  physical  aspects 
of  the  country,  209,  210;  variety  of  races  of  men, 
210 ;  variety  of  dialects,  210,  211 ;  variety  of  man- 
ners and  customs,  212  ;  the  tribes  in  a  state  of 
active  feud,  212,  213  ;  dress  of  the  hill  tribes,  213  : 
the  Kookies,  213,  214;  marriage  customs,  215; 
infanticide,  216 ;  abnormal  forms  of  marriage,  216, 
217;  domestic  and  pohtical  arrangements,  217; 
slavery,  218;  creeds  and  burial  ceremonies,  219; 
composition  of  the  population,  220  ;  diiference  of 
burial  customs,  222;  conclusion,  222,  223, 

Ingemann,  169. 

Israelites,  26,  82. 

Judab,  the  family  o^  29,  30. 

King  Christian,  166. 
King  Frode's  feast,  1 68. 
Kinglake,  see  Crimea. 
Knight,  the  Wounded,  170. 

Lady  Audley's  Secret,  100. 
Langebek,  165. 
Little  Gunver,  166. 
Lyons,  Lord,  187. 

Martins,  M.  Charles,  58. 

Maurer,  M.,  75. 

Mavromichales,  persecution  of  the  family  of|  74. 

Metamorphosis  of  plants,  theories  entertained  regard- 
ing the,  by  naturalists,  64,  65. 

Miaoulis,  President  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
Greece,  80. 

Mill,  Mr.  Stuart,  on  non-intervention,  274. 

Miller,  Hugh,  reference  to  the  mildew  in  com,  199. 

Modem  preaching,  224 ;  indictment  of  the  modern 
pulpit,  224,  225;  indiscriminateness  of  the  charge 
of  feeble  preaching,  225  ;  mediocrity  in  the  pulpit, 
226 ;  past  and  present  preaching,  227,  228 ;  Bishop 
of  London's  charge,  228 ;  causes  operating  on  a 
paucity  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  ib. ;  theo- 
logical hterature,  229 ;  the  London  pulpit,  230  ; 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  ib. ;  the  art  of  preaching  not  culti-  i 
vated,  231;  real  ground  for  complaint,  232;  the 
pulpit  and  the  literary  class,  233 ;  doctrinal  preach- 
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ing,  234 ;  the  pulpit  would  gain  in  vitality  and 
power  by  becoming  more  biblical,_235 ;  preaching 
ought  to  be  more  Christian,  236  ;  the  ethical  ele- 
ment, ib. ;  preaching  ought  to  be  more  human,  237 ; 
separation  of  the  people  from  the  church,  237,  238 ; 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  238  ;  effective  de- 
livery of  sermons,  239,  240. 

Molbech's,  Christian  K  F.,  poems,  170. 

Morea,  the,  88. 

Moses,  23. 

Mucedines,  201,  et  seq. 

Mystery  of  Reminiscence,  the,  170. 

Nauplia,  revolt  of,  80. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  180. 

Newcastle,  tbe  Duke  of,  184,  186. 

Newtonian  theory  respecting  colour,  attacked  by 
Goethe,  67. 

Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  day,  89 ;  popularity  of 
the  novel,  90;  capabilities  of  prose  and  poetry, 
90,  91 ;  manifold  interest  of  the  novel,  92 ;  Dickens 
and  Thackeray,  93  ;  Kingsley — the  Bronte  Sisters, 
94;  George  Eliot,  94-97;  Wilkie  Collins,  97,  98; 
Mr,  Trollope,  98-100 ;  Lady  Audley'a  secret,  100 ; 
Thalatta,  100,  101. 

Oehlenschljiger,  167. 

Old  Testament  reference  to  mildew,  198. 

Otho,  king  of  Greece,  74,  ei  seq. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  125,  181-184,  260,  265. 

Paludan-Miiller,  170. 

Passover,  diflSculties  of  the,  32. 

Penny,  Miss  J.,  46. 

Pentateuch,  Recent  attacks  on  the,  19 ;  works  of 
Dr.  Davidson  and  Bishop  Colenso,  their  ecclesias- 
tical position,  20  ;  honest  difficulties  of  Bishop  Co- 
lenso, 21;  his  position  as  a  theologian,  22;  Dr. 
Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch,  ib. ; 
his  sneering  depreciation  of  evangelical  writers  on 
the  Pentateuch,  23  ;  mere  authorities  will  not  set- 
tle the  Pentateuch  controversy,  24 ;  Dr.  Davidson 
ignores  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Pentateuch, 
25;  Christ  and  His  ajostles  identify  themselves 
with  the  Pentateuch,  26 ;  serious  character  and 
real  nature  of  the  Pentateuch  contest,  27  ;  Dr. 
Davidson  and  the  double  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 28  ;  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  credi- 
bility of  its  accounts  distinct  questions,  ib. ;  the 
subject  beset  with  difficulties  owing  to  the  remote- 
ness of  the  period  to  which  the  accounts  refer,  29 ; 
brevity  of  the  earlier  biblical  narratives,  ib. ;  Dr. 
Colenso  and  the  biblical  account  of  the  family  of 
Judah,  29,  30 ;  peculiarities  in  reckoning  geneal- 
ogies, 30,  31;  Dr.  Colenso's  unfair  mode  in  deal- 
ing with  scripture  narrative,  31 ;  summary  of 
Dr.  Colenso's  calculations  and  the  institution  of 
the  passover,  32  ;  support  of  the  Israelites  and 
their  flocks  in  Sinai,  32,  33 ;  mode  of-constructing 
scripture  genealogies,  33,  34,  and  note;  duration 
of  ttie  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  34,  and 
note ;  their  numbers  at  the  exodus,  34,  85 ;  num- 
ber of  the  first-born,  35  ;  Dr.  Forbes'  mode  of  com- 
>  puling  the  first-born,  ib.,  note ;  impracticability  of 
exhibiting  an  account  of  the  transactions'' which 
occurred  in  the  early  history  of  Israel,  ib. ;  recent 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  discoveries  bear  striking 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  36  ;  the 
Pentateuch  testifies  to  the  holiness  of  God  and  the 
depravity  of  man,  37  ;  Dr.  Stanley's  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  the  Jewisli  Church,  ib.,  note ;  ques- 
tion of  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  38-40. 
Political  Parties,  prospects  of  the,  124;  tlieir  con- 
fused state,  125;  'measures  not  men,'  126;  our 
foreign  policy,  126,  127;  Mr.  Disraeli,  128-130; 
Mr.   Bright,  130;   the   Manchester  school,  131; 


the  conservatives,  132;  the  coming  session,  134; 
the  liberal  party,  134,  135. 

Raglan,  Lord,  185,  186,  188,  et  seq. 

Russell,  Earl,  on  the  recognition  of  the  Confederate 

States,  265,  n. 
Russia,  178,  e^  seq. 

Saisset,  M.,  and  Spinoza,  240  ;  sketch  of  M.  Saisset'a 
labours,  241,  242  ;  various  estimates  of  Spinoza's 
wiitings,  242;  Spinoza's  mode  of  living,  243;  at 
the  Hague,  ib. ;  publication  of  '  Tractatus  Theo- 
logico-Politicus,'  244,  n.;  his  ideal  of  religious  life, 
ib. ;  the  meaning  of  the  word  Deus,  245 ;  the 
Spinozistic  problem  the  highest  in  metaphysics, 
246 ;  verbal  and  unpractical  consubstaniialism, 
247 ;  Bishop  Fitzgerald's  lectures,  247,  248,  n. ; 
consubstaniialism  becoming  atheism,  248,  249 ; 
human  personality  lost  on  the  other  alternative, 
250 ;  is  experience  a  criterion  of  metaphysical 
truth,  ib. ;  Rene  Des  Cartes,  251 ;  Malebranche, 
ib. ;  Spinoza  as  a  biblical  critic  and  a  systematic 
theologian,  252,  253;  Newton  and  Clarke,  254; 
Germany  and  Leibnitz,  255  ;  Leibnitz  and  Eclec- 
ticism, 256 ;  Kant,  256,  257  ;  three  great  types  of 
philosophical  teaching,  257  ;  alleged  tendency  to 
scepticism,  258  ;  intellectual  freedom  and  religious 
faith,  259. 

Scotland,  dreadful  effects  of  mildew  in  corn,  in,  199. 

Sinope,  the  disaster  of,  181. 

Simos,  M.,  81. 

Smithfield,  Dublin,  intermediate  prison,  treatment  of 
prisoners  in,  8. 

Spinoza — see  Saisset. 

St.  Amaud,  Marshal,  139. 

Thalatta,  100,  101. 
Transportation — see  Convicts. 
Trinity,  doctrine  of  the,  121,  122. 
TroUope's,  Mr.,  novels,  98-100. 
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The  public  mind  of  England  awakes  peri- 
odically, and  with  a  start,  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  it  incurs  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
criminal  population  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
community,  which  is  dealt  with  on  no  ratioil- 
al  or  consistent  system,  watched  by  no  ade- 
quate police,  and  disposed  of  in  no  conclusive 
manner.  AVe  rave  against  the  evil,  we  abuse 
our  rulers,  we  insist  upon  a  remedy  being 
found,  we  listen  eagerly  to  every  quack  and 
every  philosopher,  we  discuss  the  subject 
passionately,  illogically,  and  superficially  ;  and 
we  end  by  adopting  some  fresh  plan  which 
touches  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  mischief 
and  darns  only  a  small  rent  in  the  tattered 
garment,  and  which  is  usually  some  ill-digest- 
ed and  unworkable  compromise  between  old 
habits  and  new  fancies.  We  then  grow  sick 
of  the  subject,  ashamed  of  our  panic,  and  stu- 
pidly satisfied  with  our  mild  aperient  and  our 
emollient  plaster, — and  go  quietly  to  sleep 
again  for  another  term  of  five  or  seven  years. 
Meanwhile,  however,  there  are  two  classes  of 
men  who  never  sleep  :  the  criminals,  who 
are  always  at  work  to  invent  new  modes  of 
preying  on  society  and  new  dodges  for  evad- 
ing justice;  and  the  officials,  who  are  always, 
after  the  fashion  of  their  kind,  and  by  a  sort 
of  ineradicable  instinct,  wriggling  back  into 
the  old  channels,  and  falling  away  into  their 
normal  inertness.  There  was  such  an  awa- 
kening as  we  have  described  in  1853  ;  there 
Avas  another  in  1857  ;  there  is  another  now. 
Let  us  see  whether  this  last  cannot  be  made 
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to  yield  some  better  and  more  lasting  fruit 
than  its  predecessors. 

That  the  evil  is  a  very  great  one  no  one 
can  doubt.  It  amounts  to  a  positive  insecu- 
rity of  life  and  property  which  is  disgraceful 
in  the  richest,  most  civilised,  most  complicat- 
ed society  on  earth.  At  this  moment,  the 
number  Hving  by  depredation  and  outrage, 
and  known  to  belong  to  the  criminal  class,  is 
estimated  to  reach  in  the  United  Kingdom  to 
130,000.  In  this  year,  1863,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don are  reduced  to  carry  concealed  weapons 
for  their  own  defence  ;  and  this  from  no 
groundless  apprehensions,  but  because  they 
may  any  day  be  called  upon  to  use  them,  and 
often  are.  We  annually  commit  to  and  libe- 
rate from,  our  county  jails  in  England  and 
Wales,  at  least  130,000  ofFendei-s,  a  very  large 
proportion,  if  not  the  majority,  of  whom  are 
habitual  pilferers,  burglars,  or  in  other  ways 
violators  of  the  law,  and  recognised  preyers 
upon  the  industrious  and  peaceful  part  of  the 
community.  Besides  these,  we  turn  loose 
every  year,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentence 
of  penal  servitude,  or  shortly  before  its  expi- 
ration, 3000  convicts,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
professional,  finished,  hardened  offenders,  and 
all  of  whom,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions 
worth  naming,  have  been  confined  for  crimes 
in  which  ruffianism  and  dishonesty  were  com- 
bined. Of  these  3000,  at  least  2*500  on  an 
average  are  liberated  in  this  country,  and  al- 
most invariably  go  back  to  their  evil  courses, 
more  vicious,  more  skilful,  more  irreclaimable 
than  ever.  Many  of  them  have  been  convicted 
several  times,  never  dream  of  adopting  an  hon- 
est mode  of  life,  and  could  not  do  so  if  they 
wished.  In  a  word,  we  have  among  us  an  army 
— ^very  active,  very  well  trained,  tolerably  or- 
ganized, very  resolute,  and  in  part  very  despe- 
rate— of  internecine  enemies  and  spoliators, 
as  numerous  as  the  troops  of  most  European 
kinfrdoms,  and  more  numerous  than  the  mili- 
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tary  and  police  forces  in  our  own  country 
combined.  This  is  the  evil  we  have  to  deal 
"with.  It  is  an  evil,  in  some  degree  and  in 
some  form,  incidental  to  every  large  and  popu- 
lous community  ;  but  the  form  and  degree 
depend  entirely  on  our  own  management. 
We  may  reduce  it  to  the  minimum  which 
human  temptation  to  wrong  and  the  imper- 
fection of  human  powers  of  repression  must 
always  leave, — a  minimum  which  would  be 
seldom  heard  of  and  little  felt,  and  -which 
should  be  always  tending  to  decrease.  Or 
we  may  suffer  it,  as  vf  e  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do 
now,  to  augment  and  intensify  year  by  year 
till  it  reaches  the  maximum  compatible  with 
a  comfortable  existence  and  a  secure  civilisa- 
tion. Now  wliat  we  affirm  is,  that,  for  the 
height  to  which  it  has  reached  at  the  present 
moment,  we  have  only  ourselves  to  thank. 
For  a  long  time  back,  in  spite  of  ceaseless 
warning,  and  ignoring  all  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, physiology,  and  common  sense,  we 
have  done  little  to  repress  crime  and  much  to 
encourage  it.  Our  plans  of  dealing  with  it 
have  been  based  upon  no  clear  understanding 
and  no  settled  principle  ;  the  changes  we 
have  introduced  from  time  to  time,  have  been 
either  inconsistent  nibblings  or  mutually  de- 
structive fluctuations  ;  we  have  neither  aim- 
ed at  felling  the  tree,  nor  at  cutting  off  the 
nourishment  from  its  roots  ;  we  have  simply 
pruned  the  branches,  and  contented  our- 
selves with  wondering  that  it  should  flourish 
still.  We  believe  that  all  this  is  remediable 
still,  though  the  mischief  has  assumed  such 
vast  dimensions  ;  but  that  what  is  impera- 
tively needed  before  we  can  hope  to  remedy 
it  is,  that  we  should  boldly  face  all  patent 
facts  ;  that  we  should  courageously  accept 
all  undeniable  conclusions  from  those  facts  ; 
that  we  should  at  once  and  for  ever  place 
sentiment  under  the  control  and  supremacy 
of  sense  ;  that  no  inconvenience  should  drive 
us  to  do  injustice  to  others  ;  and  that  no  ex- 
pense should  make  us  shrink  from  doing  jus- 
tice to  ourselves. 

Criminals,  the  moment  we  look  at  them 
closely  and  analytically,  divide  themselves 
into  two  distinct  categories — the  casual  and 
the  habitual.  Many  of  the  more  trifling,  and 
some  of  the  most  heinous  oftenders,  belong 
to  the  former  class.  Temptation  there  will 
always  be  ;  and  this  will  be  liable  to  increase 
with  the  progress  and  complexity  of  civilisa- 
tion, as  long  as  some  are  poor  and  some  are 
rich,  and  as  long  as  the  appliances  of  wealth 
are  spread  out  in  the  sight  of  the  struggling 
and  needy.  Defective  moral  natures  there 
will  always  be — natures  weak  to  resist  and 
prone  to  fall ;  but  these,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  diminish  as  comfort  and  instruction  pene- 
trate among  the  masses.     Passions  will  al- 


ways exist  among  all  ranks,  and  passions  will 
occasionally  burst  through  the  restraints  of 
morality  and  law.  Boys  will  thieve  who  are 
no  worse  than  idle,  neglected,  and  ill-trained. 
Poor  men,  who  are  habitually  respectable, 
will  steal  under  circumstances  of  sudden  and 
desperate  necessity.  Clerks  will  occasionally 
forge  or  rob  to  avert  exposure,  to  meet  debt, 
or  to  purchase  vicious  pleasures.  Any  man, 
in  any  rank,  of  violent  or  malignant  temper 
and  ill-disciplined  mind,  may,  in  a  moment 
of  provocation  or  of  fury,  be  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter ;  or,  if  he  be  thoroughly  bad  and 
licentious,  may  outrage  a  defenceless  woman, ' 
or  murder  one  whom  he  hates,  or  whose  pos- 
session he  desires.  Crimes  and  criminals  of 
this  sort,  however,  are  not  those  that  embar- 
rass our  police,  and  ])erplex  our  rulers  and 
philosophers ;  they  do  not  constitute  the 
social  problem  we  have  to  solve.  They  are 
the  casual  outbreaks  of  human  vice  and  pas- 
sion, incidental  to  all  stages  and  forms  of 
civilisation,  and  incurable  by  any.  But  be- 
sides and  independent  of  these  cases,  we  have 
among  us  a  large  population,  numbered  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  live  hy 
outrage  and  depredation  ;  to  whom  crime  is 
an  employment  and  profession ;  who  are 
brought  up  to  it ;  who  have  no  other  teach- 
ing, no  other  vocation,  no  other  resource  ;  to 
whom  the  respectable  and  industrious  portion 
of  society  is  the  oyster  they  have  to  open  ; 
who  prey  upon  the  community,  and  sometimes 
hate  it  also.  They  are  simply  the  enemies  of 
society  ;  and  the  protection  of  society  against 
them  constitutes  precisely  the  difficulty  which 
at  this  moment  our  thinkers  have  to  master, 
and  the  duty  which  our  rulershave  to  discharge. 
Now  we  do  not  say  that  the  obstacles 
and  embarrassments  with  which  the  solution 
of  the  problem  is  surrounded  are  not  actually 
great,  because  ihey  are.  But  the  problem 
itself  is  neither  difficult  nor  obscure,  as  soon 
as  we  take  pains  to  place  before  ourselves 
distinctly  its  precise  nature  and  conditions. 
The  thing  to  be  done  is  simple  enough  ;  the 
impediments  in  the  way  of  doing  it  are 
nearly  all  of  our  own  creation,  arising  partly 
out  of  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  and  partly 
out  of  wilfulness, — partly  because  we  have  not 
fully  understood  what  we  had  to  do,  and 
partly  because  we  have  been  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  consequences  and  incur  the  annoy- 
ance and  expense  of  doing  it.  Divested  of 
all  complications,  our  task  is  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  criminal  population,  the  profes- 
sional criminals, — to  guard  society  against 
their  outrages  and  depredations  in  the  most 
prompt,  effectual,  and  enduring  fashion  we 
can  devise.  That  is  all :  we  have  kot  to 
punish  them  ;  and  we  shall  only  confuse  our 
minds  and  perplex  our  action  if  we  try  to  do 
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so.  It  is  the  almost  universal  neglect  of  this 
vital  distinction,  more  than  any  other  error, 
which  has  led  us  into  such  grotesque  and  in- 
conceivable blunders.  Individuals  may  regard 
these  offenders  in  any  light  which  harmonizes 
■with  their  several-idiosyncracies.  Some  may 
look  at  them  as  objects  of  vengeance  ;  some  as 
objects  of  compassion  ;  some  as  subjects  of  con- 
version ;  some  as  patients  to  be  cured  ;  some  as 
unfortunate  lunatics  to  be  carefully  and  comfort- 
ably confined  :  and  there  may  be  much  truth  in 
all  these  different  views,  and  they  may  be  al- 
lowed to  influence  some  of  the  details  of  the 
practical  treatment  of  criminals  in  prison  and 
on  their  discharge  from  prison.  But  the  State, 
as  we  said,  has  only  got  to  protect  the  commu- 
nity against  them — to  regard  them  as  domestic 
foes,  against  whom  self-defence  is  legitimate 
and  necessary.  The  reason  why  it  should 
not  seek  to  punish  them,  in  the  strict  and 
proper  meaning  of  that  word,  is,  that  it  has 
not  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the  just  dis- 
charge of  that  function.  It  cannot  possibly 
apportion  the  penalty  it  inflicts  to  the  guilt 
of  the  offender,  which  apportionment  consti- 
tutes the  very  essence  of  punishment.  Nei- 
ther the  wisest  judge,  nor  the  most  patient 
and  enlightened  jury,  nor  the  most  omni- 
scient police  officer,  can  do  more  than  form  a 
plausible  conjecture  as  to  the  moral  crimi- 
nality of  any  convict, — since  this,  it  is  ob- 
vious, must  depend  on  the  organization  which 
he  inherited,  on  the  antecedents  which  have 
surrounded  him  from  the  cradle,  on  the  de- 
gree of  instruction  he  has  received,  on  the 
special  nature  and  adaptation  of  the  tempta- 
tion, on  a  multitude  of  circumstances  which 
we  neither  can  know,  nor  could  estimate  if 
we  did.  The  State,  too,  is  just  as  incompe- 
tent to  estimate  the  severity  of  the  infliction 
as  the  guilt  of  the  offence.  How  is  the  legis- 
lator who  awards,  or  the  judge  who  pro- 
nounces, to  ascertain  the  weight  and  bearing 
of  any  given  sentence  upon  any  individual 
culprit  ?  The  same  penalty  which  to  one 
man  would  be  almost  too  lenient  for  a  theft, 
may,  to  a  differently  organized  and  differently 
trained  offender,  be  too  severe  almost  for  a 
murder.  The  educated  convict,  whose  un- 
governed  passion  led  him  to  a  heinous  but  a 
single  crime,  would  be  driven  mad  by  the 
association  and  the  entourage  which  the  ha- 
bitual and  hardened  ruffian  would  find  con- 
genial aiTd  even  pleasant.  Punishment  which 
retributes,  like  vengeance  which  repays,  can, 
by  its  very  term,  belong  only  to  that  higher 
Intelligence  which  can  estimate  aright  both 
the  debt  to  be  repaid,  and  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  coin  in  which  repayment  is  awarded. 

The  thing  to  be  done,  then,  being  ascer- 
tained, the  next  point  for  consideration  is  how 
to  do  it.      Now,  society  may  protect  itself 


against  habitual  criminals  in  three  ways,  sepa- 
rately or  in  combination.  It  may  deal  with 
him  so  as  to  deter  him,  to  reform  him,  or  to 
get  rid  of  him.  It  may  so  arrange  and  con- 
trive its  penalties  as  to  frighten  him  from  bad 
courses,  or  to  incapacitate  him  from  recurring 
to  them,  or  to  persuade  him  to  amend  them. 
And,  putting  out  of  view  the  very  few  vvhora 
it  will  or  can  hang,  it  has  to  effect  these  ob- 
jects by  such  secondary  punishments  as  lie 
within  its  reach,  as  the  public  purse  will  pay 
for,  and  public  conscience  and  feeling  will 
allow  the  State  to  inflict. 

I.  Deterring  Penalties. — There  are  several 
reasons  which  prevent  us  from  being  very 
sanguine  as  to  the  effect  of  any  feasible 
punishments  which  can  be  inflicted  in  our 
jails  in  deterring  the  habitual  criminal  from 
relapsing  into  crime — reasons  which  suggest 
themselves  at  once  to  the  mind,  and  the 
soundness  of  which  all  experience  confirms. 
In  the  first  place,  such  men  are  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  chances,  unless,  perhaps,  the  chances 
are  very  much  against  them,  and  the  stake 
very  serious  indeed.  If  detection  followed 
invariably  upon  crime,  and  followed  speedily, 
and  involved  a  much-dreaded  infliction  when 
it  did  come,  then  crime  would  be  minimized 
at  once,  and  the  professional  rogue  or  villain 
would  cease  to  exist.  It  is  the  certainty,  the 
promptitude,  and  the  realizability  of  punish- 
ment that  deter  from  crime.  Now,  as  we 
well  know,  our  punishments  are  very  uncer- 
tain, very  slow,  and  almost  never  visible.  It 
is  estimated  that  an  average  thief  may  count 
upon  six  years'  impunity.  The  chances 
against- his  being  caught  in  each  particular 
oflfence  are  very  numerous.  He  seldom  grows 
rich  ;  he  seldom  escapes  altogether ;  but  he 
lives,  sometimes  luxuriously,  for  years,  and  he 
may  always  calculate  on  escaping  this  time 
and  next  time.  He  knows,  moreover,  that, 
even  if  he  is  detected  and  convicted,  there  is 
still  another  set  of  probabilities  in  his  favouF;^ 
He  may  have  committed  a  number  of  very 
great  crimes,  and  yet  may  be  caught  in  a 
very  small  one  ;  and  then,  unless  previous 
convictions  can  be  proved  against  him,  he 
will  be  dealt  with  not  as  a  regular,  hardened, 
and  heinous  criminal,  but  merely  as  a  casual 
and  venial  offender.  Again,  he  may  be  cap- 
tured and  tried ;  but  he  has  still  other 
chances  of  safety,  positive  or  comparative,  in 
the  lenience  of  the  judge,  in  the  folly  or 
mercy  of  the  jury,  in  the  skill  of  his  counsel, 
in  the  countless  possibilities  of  legal  irregu- 
larities or  flaws  in  evidence.  In  fine,  you 
cannot  hold  out  in  terrorem  before  the 
practised  depredator  or  ruffian  more  than 
the  contingency  of  a  remote  I'ctribution, 

In  the  secosd  place,  to  these  men  crime, 
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we  must  remember,  is  a  calling,  a  profession, 
■which  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  change, 
and  the  incidental  disadvantages  and  risks  of 
which  they  have  long  been  accustomed  to 
consider.  The  jail,  the  convict  ship,  the 
treadmill,  the  quarry-gang,  are  among  the 
unfavourable  possibilities  of  their  profession, 
which  have  been  familiar  to  them  from  in- 
fancy :  and  which  no  more  make  them  recoil 
from  that  profession,  than  the  chance  of  death, 
or  wounds,  or  a  foreign  prison,  makes  the 
soldier  desert  or  shrink  from  his  more 
honourable  calling.  They  are  things  to  be 
avoided  with  sedulous  caution,  but  are  nei- 
ther dreadful  enough,  nor  certain  enougli, 
nor  near  enough,  nor  realized  enough,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  embracing  that  career,  or 
pursuing  it  with  activity  and  daring.  It  may 
be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  the  probability 
of  penal  servitude  or  lengthened  imprison- 
ment, to  the  habitual  thief,  is  as  great  as  that 
of  violent  death  or  mutilation  to  the  coal- 
miner,  or  of  an  early  grave  by  a  painful  ma- 
lady to  the  Sheffield  grinder ;  yet  we  know 
that  neither  of  these  two  latter  prospects  are 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  attractions  of  large 
earnings  and  an  early  independence.  Why, 
then,  should  we  hope  to  alarm  the  malefactor 
by  a  slighter  chance  of  a  slighter  suffering? 
Something  in  the  way  of  determent  might, 
however,  be  effected  by  our  secondary 
punishments,  if  only  they  were  severe  enough 
and  visible  enough.  If  they  were  seen  and 
known,  as  hanging,  public  flogging,  and 
working  in  chains  were  in  former  times,  they 
luiorht  frighten  away  the  young  from  the 
threshold  of  a  profession  that  included  such 
inflictions  even  among  its  chances.  Many, 
not  yet  trained,  not  yet  hardened,  not  yet 
seeing  all  other  means  of  living  closed  to 
them,  would  shrink  from  the  possibility  of 
being  flogged  or  hanged,  who  think  little  of 
the  probability  of  a  clean  cell,  and  a  com- 
fortable diet,  and  moderate  excercise  under 
the  name  of  labour.  Many  villains,  again, 
who  bring  up  their  children  without  remorse 
to  one  set  of  chances,  would  not  be  unfeeHng 
or  unaffectionate  enough  to  expose  them  deli- 
berately to  the  other.  Finally,  if  penal  servi- 
tude vvere  really  a  wretched  position ;  if  it 
involved  inflictions  that  were  reaWy  j^enal,  and 
positively  dreaded ;  if  it  at  all  resembled,  for 
example,  the  life  of  a  galley-slave  in  France 
(which  some  have  been  known  to  commit 
suicide  to  escape  from,  or  to  avoid  being  re- 
consigned  to)  ;  if,  in  a  word,  it  was  made  so 
bad— as  doubtless  it  might  be — that  no  man 
who  had  once  encountered  it  would  wittingly 
or  lightly  risk  it  again,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  we  should  have  far  fewer  re-com- 
mittals than  at  present.  The  convict,  when 
he  came  out  of  jail,  instead  of  relapsing  im- 


mediately into  his  old  habits,  as  he  now  al- 
most invariably  does,  would,  while  the  recol- 
lection of  his  misery  was  fresh  upon  him, 
make  fresh  efforts  to  escape  from  his  evil 
courses,  and  would  at  least  second  with 
earnestness  the  eftbrts  that  others  made  to 
put  him  in  'an  honest  way  of  life.  There- 
fore, while  we  may  not  be  too  sanguine  as  to 
our  power  of  frightening  away  hardened 
criminals  from  crime,  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  we  have  been  both  foolish,  and  clumsy, 
and  wrong,  if  even  our  severer  sentences  have 
no  terrors  for  the  evil-doer,  but  are  accepted 
by  him  as  coolly  as  the  announcement  that 
he  had  drawn  a  blank  in  a  lottery  would  be 
by  a  gambler,  or  that  he  had  to  pay  forfeit 
would  be  to  a  better  and  a  blackleg.  Now, 
it-is  notorious  that  a  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude (as  carried  out  in  England  at  least)  ?ias 
no  terrors  for  the  convict;  and  a  few  expla- 
nations as  to  the  meaning  and  practical 
execution  of  that  sentence  will  make  us  un- 
derstand why  this  is  so. 

The  sentence  is  carried  out  according  to 
Sir  Josuah  Jebb's  notions,  and  all  his  plans 
are  based  on,  or  pervaded  by,  the  idea  that 
convicts  are  to  be  persuaded  and  induced 
into  good  behaviour  while  in  prison,  and 
abandonment  of  vicious  courses  when  they 
leave  it,  by  rewards  rather  than  by  punish- 
ment. They  are  made  comfortable  if  they 
conduct  themselves  with  decency,  and  are 
made  more  and  more  comfortable,  by  a 
regulated  scale  of  increased  indulgences,  as 
time  goes  on,  unless  they  do  something  to 
forfeit  this  amended  treatment.  They  are 
first  confined  from  seven  to  nine  months  in 
a  separate  cell  at  Pentonville  or  Millbank, 
— a  cell  which,  though  certainly  confined 
and  deprived  of  every  luxury,  is  as  comfortable 
as  cleanliness  and  good  air  can  make  it; — 
and  we  admit  at  once  that  it  would  not 
reallji  be  feasible  to  make  it  otherwise. 
Their  confinement  is  nominally  solitary : 
that  is,  they  have  no  communication  either 
with  their  fellow-prisoners  or  with  the  oat- 
side  world  ;  but  they  are  visited  daily,  or 
almost  daily,  by  the  chaplain,  the  warder, 
the  schoolmaster,  the  instructing  tradesman, 
and  often  by  the  governor.  They  attend 
prayers,  and  often  attend  school.  They  are 
saved  from  the  tedium  of  idleness  by  having 
work  provided  for  them.  It  is  a  period  of 
seclusion,  and  as  such,  is  often  felt  by  them 
as  very  irksome ;  but  much  of  the  painful 
monotony  and  solitude  of  it  is  broken  by 
the  various  devices  and  visits  we  have  named. 
Still,  it  is  the  only  part  of  their  sentence 
which  approaches  even  to  the  character  of 
a  severe  infliction,  and  it  lasts  only  from 
about  a  tenth  to  a  fifth  of  their  total  term. 
During  this  period  they  are  fed  upon  whole- 
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some,  well-cooked,  and  varied  food  in  groat 
abundance — in  an  abundance  and  of  a  qua- 
lity which  no  veteran  soldier,  no  innocent 
pauper,  no  hard-working  labourer  can  com- 
mand,— such  as  even  themselves,  in  their 
periods  of  liberty  and  crime,  do  not  habit- 
ualhj  enjoy  or  expect.  They  have  meat 
nearly  every  day ;  they  have  cocoa ;  they 
have  excellent  bread  and  vegetables.  Now, 
when  we  bear  in  mind  what  sensualists 
nearly  all  criminals  are, — how  their  god  is 
their  belly,  and  their  body  the  only  thing 
they  care  for, — we  must  feel  at  once  that 
good  lodging,  good  food,  and  plenty  of  sleep, 
constitute  elements  of  their  condition  which 
must  go  far,  both  in  their  anticipation  and 
their  recollection,  to  counterbalance  the  few 
painful  features  in  their  jail  life — or  rather 
its  only  painful  features,  namely,  loss  of 
liberty,  and  enforced  abstinence  from  wo- 
men, spirits,  and  tobacco.  It  is  said  that 
the  physical  and  nervous  effect  of  separate 
confinement  is  so  depressing  to  the  system, 
that  very  nutritious  food,  in  ample  quanti- 
ties, is  found  indispensable  to  counteract  this 
influence.  We  believe  the  allegation  to  be 
perfectly  true ;  it  is  in  full  accordance  with 
a  well-known  physiological  law,  though,  con- 
sidering that  the  Irish  convict  dietary  is 
considerably  lower  than  the  English,  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  this  consideration  has 
not  been  carried  somewhat  too  far.  But 
the  necessity  for  a  generous  diet  does  not 
at  all  affect  the  argument  which  we  are 
now  enforcing — viz.,  that  the  fact  of  such 
diet  being  one  of  the  known  and  recognised 
concomitants  of  prison  life,  prevents  that  life 
from  being  looked  upon  with  dread,  or  with 
any  very  vivid  dislike,  by  the  regular  and 
professional  offender. 

When  the  convict  passes  from  the  first  to 
the  second  stage  of  penal  discipline,  and  be- 
gins to  work  in  gangs  at  Portland,  at  Ports- 
mouth, or  at  Dartmoor,  the  period  of  any- 
thing that  can  be  called  punishment  (beyond 
the  mere  deprivation  of  freedom)  is  virtually 
over;  unless,  indeed,  he  should  bring  chas- 
tisement or  restriction  on  himself  by  gra- 
tuitous turbulence  and  disobedience.  The 
hours  of  work  are  short ;  the  work  is  dis- 
continued in  wet  weather;  the  amount  of 
work  done  is  trifling  in  the  extreme — in- 
deed, a  mere  gentle  and  intermittent  exer- 
cise, by  which  no  man  could  earn  a  decent 
subsistence.  Mr.  Coode,  engineer  to  the 
Admiralt}^  estimates  the  work  performed  by 
one  free  labourer  at  Portland  as  equal  to 
that  of  two  and  a-half  or  three  convicts. 
The  food  allowed  during  this  stage  is  ample 
and  progressively  appetizing :  meat  is  habit- 
ual, beer  frequent,  pudding  and  tea  (if  wished 
for)  procurable  by  mere    negative  good  be- 


haviour ;  considerable  gratuities  are  earned ; 
and  though  tobacco  is  not  formally  per- 
mitted, yet  it  is  in  evidence  that  the  con- 
victs find  little  difficulty  in  procuring  it 
from,  or  by  the  means  of,  the  free  workers 
employed  in  the  skilled  labour  needed  on 
the  island.  Intercourse  and  conversation  is 
allowed  between  the  convicts  when  at  work 
and  at  exercise,  and  indeed  could  not  well 
be  prevented  ;  and  permission  to  see  their 
friends — i.e.,  their  old  associates  and  accom- 
plices— is  one  of  the  special  rewards  con- 
ceded (with  increasing  liberality  as  time 
goes  on)  to  all  convicts  who  are  guilty  of 
no  prison  offences, — i.e.,  who  have  the  ordi- 
nary discretion  to  be  neither  turbulent,  frac- 
tious, nor  disobedient.  We  need  scarcely 
comment  on  the  extreme  want  of  judgment 
displayed  (as  it  seems  to  us)  in  all  these 
arrangements.  We  only  wish  here  to  point 
out,  that,  if  we  except  the  bare  fact  of  de- 
tention, there  is  literally  nothing  in  the 
whole  discipline  to  which  the  convict  is 
subject  that  deserves  the  name  of  punish- 
ment, or  can  be  expected  to  exercise  any 
deterrent  influence  wliatever.  He  is  better 
fed,  better  housed,  better  clothed  than  when 
at  liberty ;  his  health  is  more  cared  for ; 
his  physical  comfort  in  most  points  more 
secured ;  no  work  is  exacted  from  him  thai 
bears  a  comparison  in  severity  or  amount 
with  that  which  every  honest  peasant  or  arti- 
san must  undergo  ;  he  is  only  partially  and 
for  a  time  secluded  from  his  habitual  and 
mischievous  society ;  and  he  is  subjected  to 
no  suffering,  except  for  fresh  offences  while 
in  jail. 

We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at 
the  now  proved  and  published  consequences, 
as  shown  by  '  the  Visiting  Justices,'  in  con- 
tradiction to  Sir  Joshua  Jebb's  utterly  un- 
trustworthy statistics.  Penal  servitude,  as 
actually  carried  out,  contains  nothing  to  deter 
convicts,  and,  as  a  fact,  does  not  deter  them. 
It  appears  nearly  certain  that  one-ha.If  of 
those  discharged,  on  ticket-of-leave  or  at  the 
expiration  of  their  sentences,  from  Govern- 
ment prisons,  are  re-convicted ;  and  it  is 
shown  that  sixty-two  per  cent,  of  these  red- 
dives  (as  the  French  term  them)  are  sent 
back  within  a  year  after  their  liberation. 

Now  we  know  all  that  may  be  said,  and 
that  is  so  confidently  urged,  to  prove  that 
mere  imprisonment  cannot  be  made  deter- 
rent ;  that  convict  cells  must  be  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  that  cleanliness  and 
good  air  involve  and  imply  a  great  amount 
of  comfort ;  that  men  in  confinement,  and 
especially  in  separate  confinement,  require 
much  more  nutritive  food  than  men  at  large, 
and  that  both  health  and  intellect  break 
down  if  it  be  withheld;  that  the  cooking  in  a 
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vast  establishment  like  Pentonville  or  Chat- 
ham, must  of  necessity  be  better  than  that  of 
a  labourer's  cottage,  and  that  good  cooking 
inevitably  makes  food  appetizing ;  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  exact  severe  labour 
from  unwilling  and  unrewarded  labourers, 
except  by  such  perpetual  corporal  inflictions 
as  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate ;  and  that, 
in  order  to  induce  criminals  to  merely  nega- 
tive good  conduct  {i.e.,  simple  manageability) 
in  prison,  you  must  hold  out  to  them  the 
inducement  of  various  small  mitigations  and 
indulgences.  We  admit  that  there  is  a  large 
and  undeniable  clement  of  truth  in  all  these 
representations.  We  regret  deeply  that  the 
lash,  as  applied  for  the  more  heinous  oflFences 
in  the  army  and  the  navy,  is  not  made  a  portion 
of  the  sentence  of  all  offenders,  whether  old 
or  young,  who  are  convicted  of  crimes  of 
violence  or  brutality,  or  exceptional  atrocity 
of  any  kind.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  cat 
would  do  more  to  deter  ruffians  from  their 
worst  crimes  than  ten  or  twenty  years  of 
penal  servitude;  that  it  could  by  no  possibi- 
lity do  them  any  harm  ;  that  it  would  be 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  their  case ;  that  if 
every  garotter  or  violator  were  flogged  (as 
desperately  bad  soldiers  are  flogged),  those 
descriptions  of  crime  would  become  rare  in 
the  extreme.  But,  apart  from  this  sugges- 
tion, for  the  adoption  of  which  public  opinion 
may  or  may  not  be  prepared,  we  have  ample 
proof  that  penal  servitude  might  be  made  far 
more  painful,  more  dreaded,  and  more  deter- 
rent than  it  is  under  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  be- 
cause it  has  been  made  more  so  in  Ireland. 
The  separate  stage  is  made  more  severe  by  a 
much  lower  diet  during  the  earlier  portion  (a 
diet  from  which  meat  is  excluded),  and  the 
■withholding  of  any  occupation  except  the 
most  tedious  and  disgusting.  The  food  sup- 
plied throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  sen- 
tence is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  in  England  ; 
and  the  lodging,  in  the  intermediary  prisons 
especially,  involves  little  beyond  shelter.  The 
labour,  too,  is  more  arduous  and  better  en- 
forced ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  this 
labour  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  in- 
Jlictions  of  the  system.  That  labour  might, 
however,  be  made  to  constitute  a  very  signi- 
ficant and  effective  portion  of  a  deterring 
punishment,  the  annals  of  ordinary  prisons 
fully  testify.  Imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
in  a  bridewell  or  penitentiary  used  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  of  secondary 
punishments,  and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  its  vic- 
tim ;  for  the  labour  was  the  treadmill  or  the 
crank,  and  was  exacted  to  the  utmost  limit 
that  the  prisoner's  strength  would  bear.  The 
reason  for  the  partial  or  total  abandonment 
of  this  system  was,  not  that  it  was  ineffective 
and  contained  no  terrors  for  the  evil-doer,  but 


the  very  reverse.  Novelists  and  philanthro- 
pists cried  out  against  it  as  too  terrible  and 
too  hard.  Even  now — we  were  assured  the 
other  day  by  a  judge  of  great  experience, 
and  who  has  had  much  intercourse  with  con- 
victs, not  only  from  the  bench,  but  in  the 
cell — habitual  criminals  dread  a  sentence  of 
two  years'  imprisonment  in  most  county 
jails  more  than  one  of  five  years'  penal  ser- 
vitude ;  partly  because  the  latter  involves 
variety  and  change,  which  the  former  does 
not ;  partly  also  because  the  work  in  the 
former  case  is  more  severe,  distasteful,  and 
monotonous  than  in  the  latter. 

II.  It  is  not,  however,  in  its  deterring  so 
much  as  in  its  reforviing  operation,  that  the 
Irish  system  has  proved  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  English,  and  has  shown  how 
effective  for  its  purpose  penal  servitude  may 
be  made  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious  and 
conscientiously  laborious  officer  like  Sir 
Walter  Crofton.  We  admit  at  once  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  and  definite  aim  of  prison 
discipline,  or  of  any  scheme  of  punishment, 
must  not  be  to  reform  the  crimina^.  His  re- 
formation may  be  an  incidental  and  most 
felicitous  consequence  of  the  treatment  he 
receives  and  the  sentence  he  undergoes.  It 
may  be,  also,  and  often  is,  and  might  be 
generally,  the  most  efficacious  w(xfe  by  which 
society  is  protected  against  his  future  depre- 
dations and  hostility.  But  it  is  not  the  end 
itself — only  a  means  by  which  the  end  sought 
is  to  be  obtained.  That  end,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  simply  and  solely  the  defence 
of  the  community  against  an  internal  foe. 
Our  object  is,  having  once  got  possession  of 
a  criminal,  so  to  deal  with  him  while  in  our 
hands,  that,  on  his  liberation,  he  shall  be  nei- 
ther desirous,  nor  capable,  nor  under  the  ne- 
cessity, of  resuming  his  vicious  and  lawless 
courses.  The  object  of  the  process,  as  pur- 
sued in  Ireland,  is  to  extinguish  the  criminal 
desire,  to  obliterate  the  criminal  habit,  and  to 
remove  the  criminal  associations ;  to  render 
an  honest  life  attractive  and  possible  to  the 
expiree ;  to  turn  him  forth  with  an  appetite 
for  labour,  and  with  labour,  and  therefore 
maintenance,  provided  for  him.  The  English 
system  can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  any  at- 
tempt at  these  objects,  except  by  making 
labour  too  easy  to  be  very  distasteful,  and  by 
handing  over  to  the  liberated  comnct,  as  he 
leaves  the  prison  door,  a  gratuity  so  considera- 
ble, that  want  at  least  need  not  drive  him 
back  at  once  to  crime.  No  attempt  is  made, 
either  by  a  sound  general  system  or  by  care- 
ful action  on  individual  character,  to  render 
steady  labour  attractive,  to  create  habits  of 
voluntary  and  real  industry,  or  to  teach  and 
enforce  work  by  which  the  prisoner  who  has 
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undergone  bis  sentence  may  thenceforth  earn 
an  adequate  subsistence.  No  attempt,  or 
none  worthy  of  the  name,  is  made  to  start 
him,  on  his  liberation,  in  an  honest  livelihood, 
or  in  regular  employment.  His  railway  fare 
is  usually  paid  to  the  place  from  which  he 
came,  or  to  his  native  town,  or  he  is  sent  back 
to  his  friends — probably  the  very  worst  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  could  be  sent.  Often  these 
friends,  it  is  said,  are  waiting  for  him  at  the 
prison  door.  Finally — and  this  is  the  worst 
and  wickedest  feature  of  the  whole — no  at- 
tempt is  made  to  prepare  him  for  freedom,  or 
to  test  his  fitness  for  it,  and  the  probability 
of  his  using  it  well.  He  is  at  once  allov^ed 
to  step  from  a  condition  of  absolute  control  to 
one  of  absolute  emancipation.  For  five  years, 
or  for  ten,  all  his  acts  are  ordered  for  him,  and 
all  his  wants  supplied  to  him  ;  he  has  to  eat, 
to  wake,  to  sleep,  to  work,  to  go  to  school, 
at  the  word  of  command  ;  he  has  no  liberty 
of  action,  no  self-responsibility  whatever. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period,'  suddenly, 
without  the  slightest  gradation,  he  is  turned 
out  into  the  world,  his  own  master,  with 
money  in  his  pocket,  with  power  to,  go  any- 
where or  to  do  anything  he  likes,  with  all  his 
appetites  to  regulate,  all  his  passions  to  com- 
mand, all  his  temptations  to  resist,  with  every 
inducement  to  self-indulgence  before  him, 
and  with  nothing  behind  him  but  a  prison 
which  contained  no  serious  terrors,  and  im- 
planted no  virtuous  resolutions.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  nothing  has  been  done  here  to 
eradicate  the  vicious  will  or  to  impair  the 
vicious  habit  ?  Could  any  plan  be  devised 
more  calculated  to  ensure  his  return  to  crime 
and  to  punishment  ? 

The  system  pursued  in  Ireland  is  the  re- 
verse of  all  this.  Knowing  that,  as  a  rule, 
all  convicts  would  have  to  be  discharged  at 
home,  the  directors  set  themselves  diligently 
to  work  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  such 
discharge  might  be  effected  with  tolerable 
safety  to  the  community.  It  is  in  evidence 
that  they  had  a  particular  bad  lot  of  ruffians 
to  act  upon,  and  that  for  nine  years  none 
have  gone  to  Western  Australia ;  so  they  had 
few  advantages  to  facilitate  their  operations. 
Their  first  step  was  to  render  the  convicts 
assistants  and  accomplices,  as  it  were,  in  the 
change  of  character  and  habits  that  it  was 
sought  to  work  upon  them.  In  the  first  half 
of  the  stages  of  separate  cellular  confinement, 
the  diet  is  very  moderate,  and  no  work  ex- 
cept the  most  tedious  is  allowed.  After  four 
months  of  this  treatment,  the  prisoners  are 
found  desirous  of  real  occupation, — some 
trade  or  toil  by  which  they  can  beguile  their 
ennui,  and  earn  some  marks  which  v^'ill  be 
carried  to  their  credit.  They  thus  learn  to 
associate  the  idea  of  work  with  pleasure.     It 


is  no  longer  penal — it  is  a  means  and  a  step 
towards  their  ultimate  emancipation.  It  is 
then  explained  to  them  that  everything  in 
future  depends  upon  themselves — their  ad- 
vancement to  progressive  stages,  the  gradual 
relaxation  of  their  bonds,  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  their  period  of  detention — in  a  word, 
that  both  their  comfort  in  prison,  and  their 
earlier  liberation  from  it,  will  be  determined 
by  their  conduct  ;  but  that  this  conduct  must 
be  not  merely  marked,  as  on  the  English 
plan,  by  abstinence  from  turbulence  and 
fractiousness,  by  mere  negative  good  behavi- 
our, but  by  absolute  exertion,  industry,  and 
improvement.  Each  convict  must  attain  a 
certain  number  of  marks  before  he  can  be 
promoted  from  one  class  to  another;  and 
these  marks  are  assigned  (1)  for  regularity 
and  orderly  demeanour,  (2)  attention  and  di- 
ligence in  school,  (3)  for  industry  at  work. 
Any  ill  conduct  forfeits  marks,  and  relegates 
the  offender  into  one  of  the  inferior  classes. 
The  prisoners  are  very  anxious  about  these 
marks,  and  very  jealons  of  a  forfeiture  of 
them ;  and  a  hearty  co-operation  with  the 
authorities  is  secured  by  the  conviction  which 
is  speedily  engrained  in  all  their  minds,  that 
in  everything  they  do,  and  learn,  and  forbear, 
they  are  in  reality  working  for  themselves. 

But  perhaps  the  most  peculiar  and  essen- 
tial portion  of  the  Irish  system  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Intermediate  Prisons.  After  the  first 
stage,  that  of  separate  confinement,  is  passed, 
the  convicts  are  set  to  work — if  labourers,  at 
Spike  Island  ;  if  artisans,  at  Philipstown. 
Here  they  work  for  the  most  part  in  associa- 
tion, but  under  strict  vigilance,  night  and 
day.  As  their  period  for  liberation  ap- 
proaches, they  are  (if  their  previous  conduct 
have  deserved  it)  removed  to  the  interme- 
diate prisons  at  Lusk  or  Smithfield.  The  ac- 
count given  of  these  establishments  by  the 
'  Four  Visiting  Justices,'  is  interesting  in  the 
highest  degree.  At  Lusk,  which  is  merely  a 
waste  common,  enclosed  and  brought  into  cul- 
tivation by  convict  labour,  there  are  scarcely 
any  of  the  appliances  of  a  prison.  There  are  no 
walls  ;  there  are  no  soldiers  {"there  are  no 
policemen  ;  there  are  warders,  indeed,  who 
superintend  and  join  in  the  work  of  the  con- 
victs, but  would  be  quite  inadequate  either  to 
restrain  or  resist  them  if  inclined  for  mischief. 
The  diet  is  only  moderate,  and  the  lodging 
the  very  reverse  of  luxurious.  Escape  would 
be  easy,  but  escape  is  never  attempted.  Mis- 
conduct would  be  natural,  but  misconduct  is 
very  rare  ;  and  the  punishment  for  it  consists 
in  being  sent  back  to  the  ordinary  prison. 
The  work  allotted  must  be  done,  and  the  pre- 
scribed rules  rigidly  adhered  to — that  is  all. 
Sixpence  a-week  is  allowed  to  the  men  to 
spend  as  they  please  ;  and  many   of  them 
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spend  it  in  bread.  The  explanation  of  this 
extraordinary  good  conduct  in  originally  bad 
subjects  is  twofold  :  they  know  that  escape 
would  be  followed  by  recapture,  and  a  fresh 
sentence,  or  the  addition  of  a  considerable 
term  to  their  old  one  ;  while  there  is  no  se- 
verity of  treatment  which  should  drive  them 
to  so  foolish  and  losing  a  game.  The  men 
sent  there,  too,  have  earned  the  privilege  of 
this  comparative  freedom  ;  they  have  strug- 
gled up  through  the  preparatory  stages,  in 
any  one  of  which  failure  or  ill-desert,  as 
shown  by  the  marks,  would  have  detained 
them  ;  they  have  already  ^^roi-etZ  their  fitness 
for  a  larger  degree  of  responsibility  and  self- 
management,  by  the  way  in  which  they  have 
exerted  and  restrained  tliemselves  previously. 
They  have,  again,  no  motive  to  misconduct 
themselves,  or  to  abuse  their  g?/asi-freedora, 
since  the  first  step  in  that  direction  would 
make  all  the  fetters  of  ordinary  prison  life 
close  round  them  once  more.  In  this  man- 
ner they  are  prepared  for  freedom,  and  their 
state  of  preparation  tested.  By  their  mode 
of  acting  when  almost  at  liberty,  we  can 
judge  how  they  will  act  when  altogether  libe- 
rated. They  can  go  wrong  if  they  please, 
just  as  they  can  after  the  expiration  of  their 
sentence  :  it  is  a  pi-oof  of  good  sense  and  self- 
control  if  they  do  not  ;  and  this  good  sense 
and  self-control  will  stand  them  in  the  same 
stead  when  they  are  suffered  finally  to  mix 
with  the  community  at  large. 

At  the  intermediate  prison  of  Sraithfield, 
their  reformation  and  desire  to  do  well  and 
honestly  are  still  more  curiously  and  courage- 
ously tested.  Smithfield  is  in  the  heart  of 
Dublin,  and, 

'•  Being  a  prison,  does  not  afford  the  same  appa- 
rent liberty  as  Lnsk.  But  the  test  of  character 
supplied  by  the  latter  is  made  up,  in  the  former, 
by  its  position  in  the  midst  of  tlie  temptations  of 
a  great  city,  from  which  the  prisoners  are  not 
Avholly  secluded.  The  work  at  Smithfield  be- 
ing all  of  a  kind  that  can  be  measured,  the  pri- 
soner's gratuity  is  made  to  depend  on  the  work 
done  by  him,  iu  such  proportion  as  to  be  about 
2s.  6d.  a-week, — a  little  exceeding,  or  falling 
short  of,  that  amount,  according  to  his  industry 
and  skill.  Of  this  he  is  allowed  to  retain  in  his 
own  possession  sixpence  a-\veek,  which  he  may 
save,  or  expend,  as  he  pleases,  in  anything  but 
spirituous  liquors.  This  affords  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercising  real  self-denial  of  present  gra- 
tification by  saving  for  the  future,  or  an  indica- 
tion of  character  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
spends  it. 

'  A  still  severer  test  is  this  : — A  prisoner  ta- 
ken in  roster  from  those  whose  terms  of  deten- 
tion are  drawing  to  a  close,  is  placed  on  messen- 
ger's duty  daily  ;  he  is  then  permitted  to  make 
purchases  of  articles  of  dress,  diet,  etc.,  for  the 
other  prisoners.  It  was  considered  advisable  to 
prove  whether  or  not  the  confidence  of  prisoners 
in  each  other  w^as  equal  to  that  entertained   by 


the  authorities.  As  the  prisoner  has  frequently 
fifteen  or  twenty  shillings  at  his  disposal,  the 
test  is  considered  valuable.  The  ordinary  temp- 
tations of  the  world,  in  the  shape  of  public-hou- 
ses, etc.,  of  course  constantly  present  themselves 
to  the  messengers  :  and,  strange  to  say,  only 
one  case  has  arisen  of  a  man  having  been  drink- 
ing. In  this  case,  though  his  duty  was  accunite- 
ly  performed,  the  breach  of  rule  was  innned late- 
ly punished,  and  the  culprit  forthwith  removed 
to  an  ordinary  prison. 

'  This  was  after  twenty  months'  trial.  Two 
years  later,  the  superintendent  of  Smithfield 
writes  : — "  With  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
prisoners  botli  here  and  at  Lnsk,  only  eight 
breaches  of  discipline  took  place  during  the  year, 
some  of  them  being  of  a  trifling  nature  ;  yet  for 
example's  sake,  those  men  were  remanded  to  an 
ordinary  prison  to  undergo  a  longer  probation. 
The  messengers  continue  to  give  the  fullest  satis- 
faction ;  and  in  only  one  instance  did  any  of 
them  swerve  from  his  duty,  and  that  was  by  at- 
tem[)ting  to  bring  a  prohibited  article  into  the 
prison.  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing  to  think 
of  those  prisoners  walking  daily  through  the 
public  streets  of  Dublin,  and  never  yielding  to 
any  temptation,  never  idling  or  out-stayiug  their 
time,  but  delivering  their  messages  with  perfect 
correctness,  and  then  returning  to  their  prison 
with  a  punctuality  which  is  most  craditable  to 
them,  and  truly  surprising,  when  one  thinks 
that  these  walks  are  the  first  they  had  taken 
with  freedom — in  fact,  at  liberty — for  years. 
The  prisoners  contiime  to  receive  sixpence  a- 
week  out  of  their  earnings,  and  I  find  they 
evince  every  desire  to  spend  it  to  advantage  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  which 
will  be  useful  to  them  on  their  discharge.  These 
purchases,  as  usual,  continue  to  be  made  by  the 
messenger  on  duty  ;  and  I  have  never  seen  anin- 
stante  where  such  trust  was  hetrayed^  but  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  of  them  is  anxious  to  assist 
to  lay  out  to  the  best  advantage  ;  neither  has 
there  been  any  instance  of'  a  dispute  ietweeii 
them  on  tlie  subject." 

'  It  is  hardly  to  be  denied,  that  a  character 
thus  tested,  and  standing  the  test,  thus  strength- 
ened, as  it  must  be,  by  exercise,  is  as  different  a 
thing  from  our  English  "prison  character,"  as 
that  of  the  soldier  who  has  been  under  fire,  from 
thut  of  the  raw  recruit.' 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  is  done  with 
and  for  the  Irish  convict,  who,  after  having 
passed  through  these  reformatory  testing 
stages  on  his  way  to  freedom,  is  at  length 
liberated  on  ticket-of-leave,  or  uncondition- 
ally on  the  expiration  of  his  sentence.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that,  by  training  at  the 
preparatory  stages,  he  has  been  taught  to  as- 
sociate labour  with  progressive  relaxation  and 
with  ultimate  freedom,  and  therefore  to  seek 
it,  and  to  like  it ;  and  further,  that  the  effect 
of  this  treatment  on  his  character,  in  forming 
habits  of  steadiness  and  self-restraint,  has  been 
tested  in  the  intermediate  prison.  lie  can,»> 
in  consequence,  be  liberated  with  some  de- 
gree of  confidence,  and  can  be  recommended 
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for  employment  hopefully  and  conscientiously. 
Employers  of  labour  know  that  a  ticket-of- 
leave  from  Lusk  and  Smithfield  is  in  reality 
and  honestly  a  certificate  of  character ;  they 
know  that  it  is  not  granted  either  carelessly 
or  with  levity,  but  that  it  truly  means  what 
it  implies.  Many  are  therefore  willing  to  try 
the  liberated  convict  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  directors,  who  take  great  pains  to  find 
him  a  good  and  willing  master  ;  and  as  there 
has  scarcely  occurred  an  instance  of  these  men 
behaving  with  either  violence  or  dishonesty  in 
their  new  places,  those  who  have  tried  some  are 
"willing  to  take  more,  and  the  public  generally 
have  acquired  confidence  in  the  class.  The 
masters,  in  many  cases,  have  assured  the  di- 
rectors that  the  licensed  men  are,  as  a  rule, 
better  conducted  and  more  reliable  than  the 
average  of  ordinary  labourers.  The  employ- 
ers are  always  made  acquainted  with  the  an- 
tecedents of  those  they  receive ;  but  the  se- 
cret is  carefully  kept  from  others.  But  a 
second  and  most  efficacious  precaution  is 
adopted  in  Ireland  :  the  ticket-of-leave  man 
is  required  to  report  himself  to  the  constabu- 
lary station  of  the  district  in  which. he  is  em- 
ployed, or  to  which  he  may  remove,  on  the 
first  of  every  month;  failing  which,  or  in  case 
of  any  idleness  or  irregularity  of  life,  his 
licence  is  at  once  revoked.*  At  first  the  men 
do  not  like  this  restriction  at  all,  and  remon- 
strate against  it  earnestly ;  but  it  is  found  to 
operate  most  advantageously.  It  shows  them 
that  the  eye  of  justice  is  still  upon  them  ;  it 
compels  the  continuance  of  caution  and  self- 
control  ;  and  in  no  instance,  we  believe,  has 
it  been  found  to  act  as  any  impediment  to 
them  in  finding  honest  occupation.  Indeed, 
in  several  cases  they  admit  that  the  constabu- 
lary have  assisted  them  to  find  places. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  felt  that  a  new 
scene  and  a  new  world  must  always  offer  to 
men  of  these  unfortunate  antecedents  better 
prospects,  and  an  easier  course  of  fidelity  and 
self-redemption,  than  a  country  where  they 
may  be  recognised,  and  where,  at  all  events, 
they  are  liable  to  meet  with  old  associates 
and  old  temptations.  Emigration  is  therefore 
recommended  to  the  expiree  as  urgently  as 
possible,  and  facilitated,  though  not  assisted. 
While  still  in  tlie  intermediate  prisons,  he  is 
made  acquainted,  by  means  of  lectures  and 
books,  with  the  advantages  of  the  various 
colonies  and  foreign  lands,  with  the  wages  of 
labour  prevalent  in  each,  and  the  sort  of 
labour  most  in  demand,  as  well  as  with  the 
cost  of  a  passage  thither.     He  is  thus  made 

*  A  portion  of  the  gratuity  to  which  he  is  enti- 
T  tied,  moreover,  is  withheld,  and  is  only  ultimately 
granted  to  him  on  a  certificate  of  his  good  conduct 
furnished  by  the  police  inspt^tor. 


to  feel  that  his  chances  elsewhere  would  be 
greater  than  at  home,  and  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  is  thus  induced  to  emigrate  ;  but 
nothing  whatever  is  done  either  to  urge  or  to 
assist  him  to  go,  beyond  placing  him,  if  he 
desire  it,  in  communication  with  the  emigra- 
tion-agent at  Liverpool,  and  paying  him  the 
gratuity  which  he  has  earned, — a  gratuity 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  convict,  is  usu- 
ally only  one-half  that  given  to  the  English 
one.*  To  our  amazement,  we  find,  from  the 
Report  on  the  Chatham  Mutineers,  that  some 
of  these  convicts  (and  some  of  the  worst 
among  them)  would  have  been  entitled,  on 
their  liberation,  to  sums  varying  from  L.27 
to  L.33  each. 

We  may  now  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  the 
net  results  of  the  system  pursued  in  England 
and  in  Ireland ;  and  we  shall  do  so  mainly 
from  the  well-sifted  facts  and  figures  given 
by  the  'Four  Visiting  Justices,'  whose  ac- 
count every  one  desirous  of  mastering  the 
subject  should  read  and  digest.  The  results 
show  two  things  very  clearly  and  beyond 
dispute :  first,  What  may  be  done,  and  has 
been  done,  by  a  sound  system  ;  and,  secondly, 
How  wilfully  and  obstinately  we  have,  in 
England,  persisted  in  not  doing  it.  They 
fully  bear  out  the  assertion  we  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  paper — that  our  difficulties 
and  our  dangers  are  all  of  our  own  creation 
and  our  own  perpetuation.  They  are  not  in- 
herent, but  artificial,  and  laboriously  and  in- 
geniously superinduced. 

1.  W^e  have  seen  that,  if  facts  were  duly 
registered  and  statistics  conscientiously  and 
fully  drawn  up,  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the 
convicts  discharged  unconditionally  or  on  li- 
cense from  English  prisons,  are  sooner  -or 
later  re-convicted,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
who,  though  unconvicted,  are  believed  to 
have  returned  to  a  life  of  crime  ;  and  that  of 
this  number,  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  relapse 
within  one  year  of  their  liberation.  So  often 
and  so  speedily  do  many  of  them  relapse, 
that  Baron  Bramwell  declared  from  the  bench 
(and  ascertained  and  published  cases  fully 
bear  him  out),  that  he  has  had  instances  of 
criminals  brought  before  him  with  '  three 
sentences  overlapping  each  other,' — i.e.,  who 
had  been  convicted,  liberated  on  license,  re- 
convicted and  again  liberated,  and  a  third 
time  re-convicted,  before  the  period  of  their 
original  sentence  had  expired.  How  any 
official,  or  any  Home  Secretary,  under  whose 
'reign  such  a  shameful  proceeding  occurred, 
or  was  possible,  could  retain  his  post,  we 
are  unable  to  conceive. 


*  We  find  that  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  men 
discharged  have  emigrated,  and,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  traced,  are  doing  well. 
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In  Ireland,  out  of  1800  men  discharged  on 
license,  only  75,  or  four  per  cent.,  have  been 
re-convicted  ;  and  out  of  a  total  of  4643  con- 
victs discharged  since  the  establishment  of 
intermediate  prisons,  only  460,  or  ten  per 
cent.,  have  returned  to  jail,  either  by  revoked 
licenses  or  re-convictions. 

2.  In  England,  in  1854,  there  were  in 
Government  prisons  (independent  of  consi- 
derable numbers  at  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar), 
7916*  convicts  in  all.  In  1861,  there  were 
about  the  same  number,  7794,  although  dur- 
ing this  period  there  had  been  drafted  off  out 
ot  the  country,  1566  to  Bermuda,  1306  to 
Gibraltar,  and  3307  to  Western  Australia, — 
in  all,  6179,  all  of  whom  may  be  considered 
as  being,  and  ought  to  have  been,  perma- 
nently disposed  of.  That  is  to  say,  England, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  her  by  her 
colonial  and  military  penal  settlements  and 
outlets,  has  not  been  able  to  reduce  her-convict 
population,  but  has  her  jails  as  full  as  ever. 

In  Ireland  (independent  of  several  hun- 
dreds in  Bermuda  and  Gibraltar),  in  1854, 
there  were  4278  convicts  on  the  hands  of 
the  Government.  In  1861  (there  being  only 
30  left  at  Bermuda  and  elsewhere)  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  1492,  or  one-third, — 
though,  in  the  interim,  not  a  single  one  had 
been  sent  to  Western  Australia,  and  only 
650  to  Gibraltar  and  Bermuda.  That  is, 
without  extraneous  aid,  the  Irish  convict 
population  has  been  reduced  by  two-thirds, 
and  several  of  the  jails  shut  up. 

3.  The  preventive  or  deterring  effects  of 
the  system  pursued  may  be  measured  by  the 
fact,  that  the  yearly  number  who  become 
convicts — i.e.,  who  are  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  penal  servitude — fell  oft',  in  Ireland, 
from  710  in  1854,  to  331  in  I860,— a  de- 
crease of  53  per  cent. ;  while  in  England,  for 
the  same  period,  the  diminution  was  only 
from  2418  to  2219,  or  8  per  cent.  The 
minor  sentences  passed  at  sessions  and  as- 
sizes since  1856  (at  which  time  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act  introduced  a  change  of  sys- 
tem which  renders  it  impossible  to  carry  our 
comparison  further  back),  have  diminished, 
in  Ireland,  from  3630  to  2675,  or  26  per 
cent.,  and  in  England,  from  12,234  to  9780, 
or  20  per  cent. 

4.  The  expense  to  the  country  fully  con- 
firms the  above  results.  Not  only  do  Irish 
convicts  cost  L.25  per  head  a-year,  while  the 
English  cost  L.32  (no  deduction  being  made 
in  either  case  for  the  fancied  value  of  their 
labour) ;  but  while  the  Parliamentary  vote 
for  the  Irish  convict  establishment  at  home 
is  L.50,000  less  than  it  was  six  years  ago, 
that  for  the  English  establishment  is  L.7  7,000 
more. 


Let  us  now,  by  the  light  of  the  facts  wo 
have  detailed  above,  and  a  few  others  which 
we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  as  we  go 
along,  lay  down  some  of  the  principal  con- 
clusions as  to  the  mode  in  which  our  crimi- 
nals ought  to  be  dealt  with,  which  flow  logi- 
cally from  what  has  been  proved,  and  as  to 
the  general  soundness  of  which  (apart  from 
mere  details  of  management)  there  can  now, 
we  apprehend,  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
among  those  who  have  attended  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  clearly  is,  that  prison  life  must 
be  made  more  unpleasant  than  it  is  to  those 
who  are  sentenced  to  it.  It  is  meant  as  a 
punishment,  and  must  be  made  such  in 
reality.  It  must  be  made  such,  that  those 
who  have  once  experienced  it  will  shrink 
eearnestly  from  undergoing  it  again.  The 
convict  jail  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  place 
of  terror,  not  as  a  refuge  or  a  comfortable 
and  fattening  though  restricted  home.  The 
diet  must  be  reduced  and  altered.  We  are 
aware  that  it  cannot  be  made  bad.  We 
are  aware  that  it  must  not  be  made  scan- 
ty. We  know  well  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  reduce  it  to  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  honest  labourer, — scarcely  to  that 
of  the  parish  pauper.  It  has  been  proved 
that,  if  permanently  kept  low,  the  prisoner 
loses  not  only  health,  but  possibly  reason  and 
life.  His  brain,  while  in  confinement,  soon 
loses  its  physical  activity,  unless  stimulated 
by  good  food.  But  the  Irish  experiment  has 
clearly  shown,  that  for  a  while — a  couple  of 
months  at  first, .  and  occasionally  afterwards 
— a  low  diet  does  no  harm,  yet  is  severely 
felt  by  men  devoted  to  sensual  gratifications. 
Moreover,  it  is  found  very  serviceable,  espe- 
cially when  combined  with  light  labour,  in 
taming  the  animal  propensities,  and  render- 
ing prisoners  both  manageable  and  impressi- 
ble. It  should,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  as 
frequently,  and  continued  as  long,  as  the 
medical  officer  pronounces  can  be  done  with 
safety  ;  and  should  be  more  freely  used  than 
at  present  as  a  punishment  for  prison  offences. 
The  labour,  too,  must  be  made  more  severe 
and  real.  A  certain  measurable  amount 
should  be  exacted ;  failing  which,  scantier 
food,'  degradation  to  a  lower  class,  such  a 
forfeiture  of  marks  as  will  entail  a  prolonga- 
tion of  imprisonment,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
black  hole,  solitude,  and  the  lash,  should  be 
resorted  to.  Severe  labour  might  be  exacted, 
if  vigilance  and  physical  force  were  ade- 
quate ;  and  might  be  exacted  easily,  as  in 
Ireland,  if  the  co-operation  of  the  convict 
were  secured,  as  it  is  there,  by  making  his 
comfort  and  his  term  of  servitude  notoriously  • 
and  inexorably  dependent,  not  on  mere  ab- 
stinence  from   disorder   (according  to    our 
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wretched  system  at  Portland  and  Chatham) 
but  on  zealous  and  steady  industry.  The 
reasons  which  are  urged  in  favour  of  a  gene- 
rous diet  while  in  the  separate  cell,  are  not 
valid  when  the  convict  lives  out  of  doors,  and 
works  and  associates  with  others.  There  is 
no  ground  then  for  feeding  him  more  highly 
than  the  free  labourer.  It  would  be  found, 
moreover,  that  really  hard  work  would  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  preventing  outbreaks 
and  restraining  turbulence.  The  convicts 
are  nearly  all  men  in  whom  the  animal  pre- 
dominates, and  a  great  point  is  gained  by 
usinff  up^  if  not  exhausting,  day  by  day  their 
physical  energies.  Any  physiologist  might 
have  taught  our  authorities  how  necessary 
this  is.  Possibly  the  alarming  mutiny  at 
Chatham  and  at  Perth,  and  the  undesigned 
revelations  of  '  Female  Life  in  Prison,'  may 
serve  to  teach  it  now.  Hitherto  Sir  Joshua 
Jebb's  plan  has  been  to  feed  and  train  his 
men  up  to  the  highest  point  of  animal  vigour, 
to  use  that  vigour  as  little  as  possible,  by  as- 
signing to  them  a  degree  of  work  which  is 
exercise  only,  and  not  toil — in  fact,  to  keep 
them  perpetually  on  the  verge  of  the  explo- 
sive point  in  the  animal  thermometer.  Prac- 
tically there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
work.  Prisons  might  be  made  nearly  self- 
supporting  ;  and  since  moveable  prisons  were 
invented,  all  the  rougher  Government  work 
ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  done  by  convicts. 
We  know,  too,  that  in  many  of  the  best 
managed  county  jails  the  work  exacted  is 
made  really  hard  and  penal,  and  is  the  part 
of  their  sentence  which  the  criminals  most 
dread. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  lately  on 
the  propriety  of  reviving  the  punishment  of 
the  lash,  as  administered  to  the  worst  class  of 
naval  and  military  offenders,  in  the  case  of 
convicts  confined  for  crimes  in  which  great 
brutality  and  ruffianism  have  been  shown,  as 
for  outrages  on  women,  and  robbery  with 
savage  violence  on  men.  The  matter  is  no 
doubt  open  to  dispute.  For  ourselves,  we 
cannot  feel  any  hesitation  in  pronouncing  in 
favour  of  corporal  punishment,  for  three 
simple  reasons :  that  it  is  the  retribution 
specially  appropriate  for  such  offences ;  that 
it  is  the  infliction  most  intelligible  to,  and 
most  dreaded  by,  ruffianly  natures,  and  there- 
fore peculiarly  calculated  to  deter  both  those 
who  have  once  undergone  it  and  those 
younger  oflfenders  who  only  hear  of  it ;  and 
that,  if  kept  for  the  proper  set  of  criminals,  it 
can  do  no  harm, — for  it  is  simple  nonsense  to 
talk  of  its  '  brutalizing'  effects  on  villains 
whose  hardened  and  remorseless  brutalit}'  is 
f)roved  by  the  very  nature  of  their  crime. 
How  can  a  convict,  who  has  been  brute 
enough  to  violate  or  kick  a  woman,  or  to  beat 


a  prostrate  man  into  insensibility,  be  made 
more  of  a  brute  by  receiving  fifty  lashes  ?  It 
is  what  a  ruffian  does,  not  what  he  endures, 
that  brutalizes  him.* 

Next  to  women,  drink,  and  idleness,  what 
the  sensual  natures  of  professional  criminals 
most  desire,  is  the  society  of  their  old  asso- 
ciates and  their  fellow-criminals.  What  they 
most  dread  is  pain,  labour,  and  seclusion.  It 
appears  to  us  clear,  that  visits  from  guilty 
associates — indeed,  from  all  so-called  '  friends' 
— ought  to  be  sternly  forbidden,  unless  in  the 
most  exceptional  cases,  and  as  a  rare  and 
hard-earned  indulgence.  There  should  not 
be,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  certain  fixed 
days  set  apart,  on  which  all  convicts  who 
have  reached  a  certain  stage  of  their  confine- 
ment are  privileged  to  '  receive.'  As  to  asso- 
ciation while  at  work  with  their  fellow-con- 
victs, we  are  aware  how  difficult,  perhaps 
how  impossible,  it  would  be  to  prevent  this ; 
but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
endeavour  should  be  to  seclude  the  prisoner 
as  much  as  possible  from  all  intercourse  with 
those  who  have  followed  a  similar  course  of 
crime  with  himself,  and  whose  conversation 
can  have  no  influence  except  to  perfect  him 
in  villany,  and  to  crush  out  any  good  seeds 
that  solitude,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  chap- 
lain, may  have  succeeded  in  sowing  in  his 
breast.    ' 

There 'can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  second 
principle, — viz.,  what  ought  to  guide  us  in 
our  treatment  of  confirmed  and  professional 
criminals, — though  there  may  be  very  con- 
siderable doubt  as  to  the  extent  to  which,  in 
the  present  unenlightened  state  of  the  public 
mind  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  possible  to 
carry  it  out.  Liberation,  whether  final  or  on 
license,  should  be  made  conditional  on  p)roved 
fitness  for  liberation.  Common  sense  dictates 
that  those  only  should  be  turned  loose  upon 
the  community,  who  can  be  turned  loose 
with  safety  to  the  community.  Any  other 
system  at  once  negatives,  stultifies,  and  fore- 
goes that  very  object  which  we  have  seen  to 
constitute  the  definite  aim  and  the  sole 
justification  of  all  punishment,  viz.,  social 
self-defence.  The  State  is  bound  to  protect 
society  from  the  depredations  of  incorrigible 
depredators — from  the  enmity  of  inveterate 
foes.  When  it  has  once  got  hold  of  a  con- 
vict known  to  live  by  crime,  proved  by  pre- 
vious convictions  and  recorded  character  to 
belong  to  the   class  who  habitually,  profes- 


*  It  cannot  fail  to  be  remembered  how  frequent 
were  attempts,  real  or  pretended,  on  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  by  men  of  vicious  or  ill-regulated  tempers, 
till  an  Act  was  passed  subjecting  all  future  often- 
ders  to  a  flogging.  Not  a  smgle  offence  of  the  sort 
has  been  heard  of  since. 
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sionally,  for  profit  and  as  a  craft,  prey  upon 
and  outrage  the  peaceful  and  honest  com- 
munity, it  is  obviously  guilty  not  only  of  a 
foolish  solecism,  but  of  a  gross  dereliction  of 
duty,  if  it  let  him  go  till  it  is  satisfied  that  in 
some  way  or  other — either  by  terror,  or  re- 
formation, or  altered  habits  and  circumstances 
— it  has  remov(id  him  from  this  class.  The 
law  does  not  condemn  a  danojerous  lunatic  to 
be  confined  for  three  years,  or  for  five  years, 
or  for  ten,  but  till  he  is  cured.  Why  should 
we  adopt  any  other  principle  in  dealing  with 
habitual  and  regular  criminals,  who,  as  far  as 
their  relations  to  society  are  concerned,  are 
precisely  in  the  same  category  ?  Such  is  the 
plain  principle  we  ought  to  follow  ;  let  us 
now  see  how  far  we  can  expect  practically  to 
be  allowed  to  carry  it  out. 

And,  first,  as  to  '  ticket-of-leave '  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  recent  outcry  against 
the  system  of  licenses,  by  which  a  well- 
conducted  convict  is  permitted  to  be  dis- 
charged from  jail  before  the  full  term  of  his 
sentence  has  expired,  we  maintain  that  the 
principle  of  the  system  is  at  once  sound  and 
indispensable.  As  regards  Sir  Joshua  Jebb'.s 
practice  in  distributing  these  licenses,  and 
the  Home  Secretary's  conduct  in  endorsing 
them,  the  public  indignation  was  perfectly 
just  and  well-merited.  Nothing  could  well 
be  conceived  more  flagrantly  absurd  or  more 
deeply  culpable.  They  have  been  hrabitually, 
and  as  an  invariable  rule,  given  to  men  as  to 
whom  not  the  slightest  doubt  existed,  or  was 
even  pretended,  in  the  minds  of  the  authori- 
ties, that  (miracle  apart)  they  would  go  back 
to  crime  and  dishonesty  on  the  earliest  occa- 
sion. That  is,  the  known  enemies  of  society 
were  systematically  turned  loose  upon  society, 
some  months  before  there  was  any  necessity 
of  doing  so.  But,  as  i-egards  the  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  as  distinguished  from  other  dis- 
charged convicts  who  had  served  their  full 
time,  the  public  alarm  and  outcry  was  in- 
consequent and  unwarranted.  It  is  not  only, 
nor  specially,  the  convicts  who  are  out  on 
license,  but  nearly  all  the  convicts  who  are 
out  at  all,  that  resort  to  crimes  of  violence, 
and  constitute  our  recent  accession  of  garot- 
ters  and  burglars.  A  ticket-of-leave  man  is 
only  a  rascal  who  is  let  loose  in  April  instead 
of  October, — or  in  1861  instead  of  1862.  If 
the  licensing  system  were  abolished  to-mor- 
row, the  same  number  of  convicts  would  be 
let  loose  in  the  end  in  each  year,  and  would 
be  let  loo§e  just  as  vicious,  just  as  hardened, 
just  as  uncured,  and  yet  more  vindictive. 
All  that  we  should  gain  would  be,  that  our 
houses  would  now  be  broken  into,  and  our- 
selves garotted,  by  the  villains  who  were  in- 
carcerated in  1856,  instead  of  by  the  set  who 
were  incarcerated  in  1857.     We  have,  there- 


fore, no  wish  to  abolish  the  license  system. 
Indeed,  we  hold  it  to  be  all  but  indispensable, 
both  as  a  means  of  securing  the  docility  of 
the  convict  while  in  jail  (a  most  difficult  and 
important  point),  and  as  an  instrument  in 
that  reformation  to  which  (so  long  as  we 
will  neither  hang  him,  nor  flog  him,  nor  im- 
prison him  for  life)  society  must  mainly  trust 
for  its  future  security.  It  has  everywhere 
been  found,  that  the  prospect  of  being  able 
to  abridge  his  term  of  durance  by  abstinence 
from  disorder  or  by  active  exertion,  is,  of  all 
influences  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  for 
good  upon  the  convict's  mind,  incomparably 
the  strongest.  How  powerful  an  instrument 
it  may  become,  has  been  shown  in  Ireland. 
What,  however,  the  public  have  a  right  to 
insist  upon,  and  what  the  Government  will 
be  simply  insane  if  they  do  not  enact  with- 
out waiting  for  coercion  from  without,  is, 
that  the  English  mode  of  administering  the 
license  system  shall  forthwith  be  assimilated 
to  the  Irish  :  that  is,  that  positive  and  not 
mere  negative  good  conduct  shall  be  required  ; 
that  no  man  shall  be  liberated  one  day  be- 
fore his  full  term  shall  have  expired,  who  has 
only  abstained  from  what  is  prohibited,  and 
has  not  also  done  what  is  desired  ;  who  has 
not  earned  and  worked  out  the  curtailment 
of  his  sentence  ;  who  has  not  shown  earnest 
and  regular  industry  in  the  earlier  stages, 
and  who  has  not  survived  the  test  of  steadi- 
ness and  self-control  to  which  he  is  submitted 
in  the  intermediate  prisons; — in  a  word, 
that  no  one  shall  be  released  on  license  till 
he  has  proved  his  fitness  for  such  release,  and 
has  proved  it  not  to  the  chaplain,  but  to  the 
warder  and  the  overseer ;  not  by  words  but 
by  deeds ;  not  by  promises  and  prayers, 
which  might  be  mere  hypocrisy,  nor  by  quiet 
and  docility,  which  might  be  mere  crafty 
sense,  but  by  persistent  and  active  exertions 
and  forbearance — by  real  co-operation  in  his 
own  amendment.  '  Prison  characters,'  as  we 
all  know  now,  are  worth  absolutely  nothing. 
Every  man  with  the  least  experience  will 
assure  us  that  the  most  incorrigible,  habitual, 
and  desperate  oflfenders  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
best  conducted  men  in  prison  ;  they  are  too 
shrewd  and  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
penal  servitude  system  to  be  otherwise.  In 
the  case  of  the  Chatham  outbreak, — one  of 
the  most  violent  and  formidable  with  which 
we  have  ever  had  to  contend,  which  had  to 
be  put  down  by  a  large  military  force,  and 
to  be  punished  with  frightful  severity, — out 
of  85*7  convicts  who  were  implicated,  713 
were  men  whose  'prison  character'  was  re- 
corded as  '  exemplary,'  '  good,'  or  '  very 
good  ;'  the  licenses  of  several  of  them  werS 
actually  in  the  governor's  hands  at  the  time 
of  the  mutiny,  and  others  had  already  been 
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recommended  for  discharge,  and  were  entitled 
to  large  gratuities. 

Bat  we  would  go  further  than  this.  How- 
ever ill  a  man  behaves  in  prison  (short  of 
actual  fresh  crime,  which  he  has  scarcely  the 
means  of  committing),  however  indolent 
and  recalcitrant  he  may  be,  however  obvious, 
in  fine,  it  may  be  to  the  authorities  that  he 
is  a  hardened  and  irreclaimable  scoundrel, 
■who  is  certain,  and  who  may  even  avow  it, 
to  resort  to  robbery  and  outrage  as  soon  as 
he  is  free — still,  as  the  law  now  stands,  when 
his  sentence  has  run  out,  when  he  has  served 
his  five  years  or  his  seven,  he  must  be  set  at 
liberty,  and  recommence  his  course  of  enmity 
to,  and  depredations  upon,  society.  We 
therefore  propose  to  meet  this  anomalous  ab- 
surdity by  one  material  change  in  penal  sen- 
tences (in  addition  to  other  regulations,  to  be 
hereafter  adverted  to).  We  would  introduce 
labour  sentences  in  place  of  fixed  terms,  in 
the  case  of  all  heinous  crimes  and  all  second 
convictions — wherever,  in  fact,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  or  know  that  we  are  dealing 
with  habitual  malefactors.  There  is  not  yet 
philosophy  or  comprehensiveness  •  enough 
diffused  among  the  British  public  to  enable 
us  to  hope  for  an  Act  empowering  the  judges 
to  sentence  such  men  (as  we  should  wish  to 
do,  and  in  consistency  and  prudence  ought  to 
do)  to  be  '  imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard 
labour  till  they  are  cured^ — i.e.,  till  they  have 
satisfied  the  jail  authorities  that  they  are 
cured.  But  we  may  do  the  next  best  thing, 
which  in  its  practical  operation  would  pro- 
bably be  much  the  same  ;  we  may  empower 
and  direct  the  judges  to  sentence  men,  not  to 
be  in  penal  servitude  so  long,  but  to  earn  in 
penal  servitude  so  much.  In  place,  for  ex- 
ample, of  condemning  a  garotter,  who  has 
been  once  or  twice  '  up '  before,  to  five  years' 
penal  servitude,  we  would  have  him  sentenced 
to  earn  (say)  L.200,  by  way  of  repayment 
and  atonement  to  the  public  which  he  has 
robbed,  and  which  has  had  to  pay  for  his  in- 
carceration ;  and  another  L.oO,  to  be  paid  to 
him  (in  certain  instalments)  after  his  release, 
by  way  of  enabling  him  to  start  in  an  honest 
course  of  life,  or  to  pay  his  passage-money  to 
other  shores.  We  would  double  or  treble 
these  sums  for  longer  terms.  The  rate  of 
remuneration  for  labour,  as  well  as  the  sort  of 
labour  allotted,  to  be,  of  course,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  authorities — among  which 
authorities,  as  discretion  is  implied  and  re- 
quired, Sir  Joshua  Jebb  must  not  be  num- 
bered. The  result  would  be,  that  the  convict 
— knowing  that  he  could  work  himself  out, 
and  that  he  could  get  out  in  no  other  way  ;  that 
the  duration  of  his  punishment,  in  fact,  de- 
pended wholly  on  himself;  That  it  would  be 
long  if  he  were  idle   and   refractory,  short 


(comparatively)  if  he  were  docile,  strenuous, 
and  steady, — would  become  as  anxious  to 
give  good  measure  as  the  authorities  now  are 
to  exact  it  from  him  ;  nay,  far  more  anxious, 
and  incomparably  more  successful.  Prison 
discipline  would  at  once  become  easy,  punish- 
ments far  fewer,  exuberant  diet  less  necessary, 
because  the  excitement  and  interest  of  labour- 
ing for  self  would  supply  its  place  ;  and  the 
convict  establishments  would  become  at  once 
self-supporting,  and  nearly  self-controlling. 
No  one  who  has  watched  the  Irish  experi- 
ment, and  no  one  who  has  studied  the  past 
history  of  the  '  convict  question,'  will  be  dis- 
posed to  entertain  much  doubt  on  this  head. 
But  this  would  be  by  no  means  the  whole — 
nor  the  best.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  not  to  use 
a  stronger  word,  that  men  who  had  been 
worMng  for  five  or  six  years /or  themselves  to 
escape  from  irksome  confinement  and  priva- 
tion, and  to  regain  their  cherished  liberty 
and  indulgences,  should  not,  in  the  course  of 
this  process,  have  acquired  a  taste  for  labour, 
as  they  would  assuredly  have  formed  habits 
of  labour.  Every  spadeful  of  earth  moved, 
every  stroke  of  the  pick,  every  yard  of  cloth 
wove,  every  tale  of  bricks  made,  would  be 
associated  in  their  minds  with  pleasure,  not 
with  pain — with  the  desired  aim  to  which 
every  exertion  was  bringing  them  nearer,  in- 
stead of  with  a  forced  infiiction,  which  was 
imposed  upon  them  by  and  for  others.  La- 
bour would  cease  to  be  distasteful,  because  it 
was  a  step  towards  freedom,  and  the  only 
portal  of  escape  open  to  them  ;  and  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  industrious  tastes  and  habits  thus 
acquired  would  survive  the  compulsion  (mafri- 
ly  moral,  by  the  way)  which  gave  them 
birth.  And  the  lash  and  the  black  hole 
would  seldom  need  to  be  resorted  to,  when 
every  day  of  idleness  and  every  act  of  insub- 
ordination entailed  its  own  sure  penalty,  as 
certainly  as  every  special  act  of  energy  or 
steady  toil  brought  the  day  of  emancipation 
nearer. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  have  investigated 
this  subject  with  anything  of  a  philosophic 
spirit,  that  besides  the  few  regular  cnminals 
who  can  be  deterred  by  the  severity  of  the 
penalties  awarded,  and  the  comparatively 
many  who  can  be  reformed,  in  their  habits 
at  least,  if  not  in  their  character,  by  a  judi- 
cious system  of  prison  discipline,  there  remains 
a  considerable  residue  of  evil-doers  whom 
no  infliction  can  terrify,  and  whom  no  treat- 
ment can  amend  or  humanize, — whose  re- 
demption from  a  career  of  crime  and  dis- 
honesty is  practically  and  notoriously  hope- 
less,— who,  from  defective  organization,  or 
early  mal-training,  or  the  inveterate  and  en- 
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grained  habits  of  a  lifetime,  may  safely,  and 
without  any  lack  of  charity,  be  pronounced 
incorrigible, — ^on  whom  all  influences  have 
been  brought  to  bear  in  vain,  and  who  return 
to  jail  again  and  again  so  certainly  and  so 
soon,  that  with  them  incarceration  is  the  rule, 
and  freedom  the  exception.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  these  men  ?  They  are  not  always 
bad  enough  to  be  hanged  ;  and  virtually  we 
have  abandoned  hanging  for  anything  short 
of  murder.  Flogging,  however  cruel,  would 
be  thrown  away  upon  them,  for  their  nature 
is  too  inveterately  criminal  for  any  infliction 
to  operate  effectually  upon  it.  They  are  not 
men  to  transport,  because  their  return  to 
vicious  courses  would  be  just  as  absolutely 
certain  in  the  colonies  as  at  home ;  and  they 
are  too  thoroughly  bad  decently  to  be'made 
a  present  of  to  any  country.  Clearly  they 
otight,  without  scruple,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life  after  the  second  or  tbird  conviction.  Vir- 
tually they  are  now  imprisoned  for  life,  with 
short  intervals  of  liberation,  which  are  in- 
variably and  actively  employed  in  adding  to 
their  already  heavy  catalogue  of  crimes.  But 
as  there  is  an  irrational  objection  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  to  shutting  a  man  up  avowedly  for 
life,  nearly  as  strong  as  that  which  prevails 
against  cutting  him  off  from  life  altogether, 
the  same  object  might  be  attained  by  the  in- 
fliction, in  these  cases,  of  very  heavy  labour 
sentences — by  condemning  them  to  earn  such 
large  sums,  or  so  many  marks,  as  would  al- 
most certainly  never  be  reached  by  ruffians 
who  are  usually  incurably  idle  as  well  as  in- 
corrigibly vicious.  Most  assuredly,  the  one 
thing  which  we  ought  not  to  do — the  one 
thing  which  the  State  cannot  do  without 
making  itself  particeps  criminis  in.  all  those 
men's  future  offences — is  to  let  them  loose 
upon  society  on  any  terms,  or  after  the  lapse 
of  any  time. 

It  now  remains  to  be  considered,  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  convict  when  the  day  of 
his  discharge  arrives,  when  the  term  of  his 
sentence  is  expired,  or  his  good  conduct  has 
entitled  him  to  conditional  liberation, — when 
he  has  either  undergone  his  awarded  time,  or 
earned  his  allotted  sum.  This  is  the  most 
critical  period  of  all.  As  matters  are  at  pre- 
sent conducted  in  England,  all  the  facilities 
and  most  of  the  inducements  lie  in  the  way 
of  a  relapse  into  crime ;  most  of  the  obsta- 
cles are  in  the  path  of  virtue.  It  is  in  every 
way  far  easier  for  a  liberated  convict  to  re- 
sume his  old  course  than  to  commence  a  new 
one;  and  we  have  taken  considerable  pains 
— partly  from  bad  judgment,  partly  from 
carelessness,  partly  from  helplessness  —  to 
make  it  easier  still.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
labour  market  being  usually  rather  overstock- 


ed than  the  reverse,  it  is  particularly  difficult 
for  a  man  who  has  seldom  or  never  sought 
honest  employment  before,  to  begin  to  find  it 
now  ;  few  masters  will  take  him  without 
knowing  something  of  his  character  and  an- 
tecedents ;  and,  as  things  are  now  arranged, 
a  prison  character  and  prison  antecedents  are 
(in  England  at  least)  the  very  worst  a  man 
can  have.  Unless  he  be  a  man  of  unusual 
determination  and  unusual  energy  and  re- 
sources, it  is  scarcely  possible  for  him,  unaid- 
ed, to  establish  himself  in  any  regular  and 
paying  industry ;  and  when  his  prison  gra- 
tuity is  spent,  he  commonly  finds  himself 
with  the  only  alternatives  of  starvation,  men- 
dicancy, the  parish  workhouse,  or  a  life  of 
theft.  Who  can  wonder  if  he  falls  back  on 
that  which  is  at  once  the  easiest  and  the  most 
familiar?  On  the  other  hand,  he  comes  out 
of  prison  naturally  with  a  strong  appetite  for 
the  ease  and  luxuries  from  which  he  has  been 
debarred  so  long;  and  sensual  indulgences 
almost  necessarily  lead  liim  into  bad  com- 
pany. Then  he  longs  for  companionship  ; 
and  his  old  associates,  even  if  they  are  not 
waiting  to  receive  and  re-capture  him,  are 
those  whom  he  can  most  easily  approach, 
and  whom  he  best  knows  where  to  find.  To 
them,  therefore,  he  as  a  rule  resorts,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  all  over  with  his  reformation. 
In  plain  truth,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  the  discharged  convict  must  and  will 
relapse,  if  left  to  himself  and  to  his  own  re- 
sources,— unless,  that  is,  we  both  assist  him 
to  go  right,  and  watch  against  his  going 
wrong. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  is  most 
especially  necessary,  is  that  he  should  not  he 
released  from  supervision.  At  present,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  men  who  are  discharged  on 
license  in  Ireland  are  never  lost  sight  of  by 
the  police;  they  have  to  report  themselves 
at  head-quarters  frequently  and  periodically  ; 
the  life  they  are  leading  is  well  known  and 
closely  watched  ;  and  they  must  lead  an  in- 
dustrious and  reputable  life,  or  go  back  to 
prison.  We  have  described  the  admirable 
results  of  this  system.  In  England,  so  far 
from  being  obliged  to  report  themselves  to 
the  police,  and  being  vigilantly  though  quiet- 
ly looked  after,  the  police  have  special  orders 
to  let  them  alone,  to  shut  their  eyes  as  far  as 
they  can  to  them ;  in  fact,  to  treat  them  not 
only  as  men  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  honesty, 
but  strong  and  confirmed  in  its  practice ;  and 
we  have  seen  the  result  of  this  plan  also.  Sir 
Joshua  Jebb  defends  this  proceeding  on  the 
ground  that,  if  they  were  kept  under  surveil- 
lance, they  would  never  be  able  to  get  into 
work  ;  that  the  fact  of  such  surveillance 
would  transpire,  a^ld  betray  their  secret,  and 
ensure  their  dismissal.     The   ticket-of-leavo 
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men  have  been  said  to  complain  bitterly  that 
they  are  hunted  by  the  police  ;  and  that,  as 
soon  as  they  had  got  employment,  or  a  good 
place,  some  officious  peeler  informed  their 
master  of  their  antecedents,  and  ensured  their 
immediate  dismissal.  If  this  be  true — and 
we  have  little  doubt  there  is  some  truth  in  it 
— we  can  only  say  the  police  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  wrong,  and  must  have  had 
very  inadequate  or  very  injudicious  instruc- 
tions ;  for  surely  there  is  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  supervision  and  dela- 
tion.  In  Ireland,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
policeman  is  the  friend  of  the  really  strug- 
gling and  well-intentioned  licensee  ;  and  the 
surveillance  there  exercised  does  not  betray 
him  to  his  fellow-workmen,  and  it  is  not 
needed  to  warn  his  master,  who  has  already 
been  informed  of  his  antecedents.  The  duty 
of  the  police  seems  to  us  clear  ;  and  it  might 
easily  be  made  so  intelligible  by  those  who 
give  them  their  instructions,  that  they  scarce- 
ly could  go  wrong.  They  should  have  their 
eye  upon  every  discharged  convict :  if  he  is 
in  regular  work,  keeps  good  company,  and 
abstains  from  suspicious  haunts  or  proceed- 
ings, they  should  be  absolutely  silent  and 
unrecognising.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  con- 
sorts with  thieves,  or  otherwise  gives  ground 
for  believing  that  he  is  likely  to  relapse, 
and  perhaps  rob  his  employer,  let  the  police 
warn  hitn  at  once  that  they  are  watching 
him,  and  that,  unless  he  alter  his  course, 
they  will  have  to  inform  his  master  or  re- 
mand him  to  prison.  If  instructions  to  this 
effect  are  issued  and  enforced,  the  ticket-of- 
leave  man  who  is  really  endeavouring  to  do 
well,  and  recover  his  position,  will  have  no 
ground  for  complaint,  and  his  employer  no 
ground  for  remonstrance :  for  the  police,  as 
a  rule,  are  judicious  and  forbearing  as  well 
as  intelligent.  But,  most  assuredly,  to  re- 
lieve him  at  once  from  all  surveillance,  is 
to  deprive  him  of  the  most  effectual  aid 
and  motive  to  his  new-born  and  halting 
virtue. 

So  much  for  ticket-of-leave  or  condition- 
ally-liberated convicts.  But  we  propose  to 
extend  the  principle  of  police  supervision 
much  further,  so  as  to  include  all  who  have 
been  more  than  once  convicted  of  theft  or 
other  crime,  or  against  whom,  after  one  con- 
viction, proof  can  be  brought  that  they  are 
addicted  to  dishonest  courses,  and  belong,  in 
fact,  to  the  class  of  habitual  or  professional 
malefactors.  What  we  should  propose  with 
reference  to  such  men  is  this  :  that,  as  apart 
of  their  se7itence,  they  shall  be  awarded  to  re- 
main for  three  years,  or  five,  or  ten,  after  their 
discharge,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  ticket-of-leave  men 
are  in  Ireland — i.  e.,  that,  unless  they  emi- 


grate, they  shall  be  required  to  present  them- 
selves before  the  inspectors  of  police  at  stated 
periods,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  they  are 
leading  respectable  and  industrious  lives;  fail- 
ing which,  their  license  shall  be  revoked,  or 
rather  their  discharge  shall  be  cancelled. 
The  effect  would  be  to  place  every  known 
thief  and  every  proved  malefactor  under  the 
perpetual,  or  at  least  the  prolonged,  vigilance 
of  the  authorities  ;  and  we  should  escape 
from  the  singular  anomaly  of  our  present 
system,  under  which  many  thousands  (45,000 
according  to  the  last  volume  of  'judicial  Sta- 
tistics') of  malefactors  are  at  large,  living  by 
crime,  ever  on  the  watch  to  commit  crime, 
and  perfectly  well  known  to  the  police  as 
such,  and  yet  who,  under  the  present  law, 
cannot  be  interfered  with  unless  taken  Jla- 
grante  delicto,  and  against  whom  the  com- 
munity are  not,  and  cannot  be,  protected.* 
There  is  no  injustice,  and  there  would  be 
no  hardship,  in  such  an  enactment  as  we 
suggest :  there  would  be  none  even  if  we 
were  to  add  to  it  a  decree  that  these  regu- 
lar depredators  should  be  compelled  to  pro- 
cure recognisances  for  their  good  behaviour, 
as  a  condition  of  being  suffered  to  remain  at 
large,  or  to  be  discharged  at  all.  The  Eng- 
lish law,  and  common  charity  as  well  as 
common  sense,  presume  every  ordinary 
man  to  be  innocent  till  he  has  been  proved 
guilty,  and  regard  every  man'  as  entitled  to 
be  at  large  till  he  has  provably  forfeited  this 
right;  but  the  presumption  of  sense  is,  that 
every  relapsed  convict  and  every  known  thief 
is  guilty  unless  he  can  prove  his  innocence; 
and  this  ought  to  be  the  presumption  of  the 
law  likewise.  A  man  who  is  known  to  be 
the  enemy  of  society  has  forfeited  his  natural 
claim  to  be  at  large.  In  ordinary  cases,  the 
onus  probandi  is  properly  thrown  upon  the 
coummunity  which  accuses  :  in  the  cases 
spepified,  the  onus  probandi  would  be  justly 
thrown  upon  the  offender  who  protests  his 
purity.  -  A  man  who  has  been  twice  or  thrice 
in  prison,  or  who,  after  previous  convictions, 
gets  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude,  has  no 
2)rimd  facie  claim  whatever  to  be  supposed 
to  be  leading  an  innocent  or  honest  life,  and 
it  is  simply  impudence  to  advance  any  such 
claim.  Society  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to 
him — and  it  is  imbecile  and  suicidal  if  it  does 
not  say-"—'  You  have  forfeited  your  privilege 
to  rank  among  common  citizens  or  honest 
men  :  you  have  twice  at  least  sinned  against 
society ;  and  society,  after  dealing  with  you, 
has  forgiven  you,  and  you  have  returned  again 
to  your  malefactions :  henceforth,  for  at  least 
such  or  such  a  term  of  years,  it  cannot  trust 

*  This  is  in  addition  to  39,000  more  who  are 
'  inspected.' 
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you,  and  its  oflBcers  shall  not  lose  siglit  of  you. 
We  will  not,  for  your  pleasure,  have  to  do 
our  work  over  and  over  again  :  for  the  period 
specified,  therefore,  your  liberty  is  only  jyro- 
visional :  you  are  at  large,  indeed,  but  yon 
are  not  free,  as  un contaminated  men  are  free.' 
We  say  to  a  man  who  has  committed  such 
and  such  a  crime  or  felony,  that,  in  addition 
to  his  other  punishment,  he  shall  be  declared 
incapable  of  ever  holding  office,  etc.,  etc. 
Why  not,  in  the  same  fashion,  say  to  a  pro- 
fessional ruffian  or  thief  that  he  shall  be  in- 
capable of  ever  (or  for  long)  recovering  un- 
fettered and  unwatched  liberty  ? 

If  the  simple  regulations  we  have  here 
urged  were  adopted, — all  of  which  approve 
themselves  to  common  sense,  and  most  of 
which  have  been  tested  by  actual  experi- 
ment, at  one  time  or  another,  and  on  a 
larger  or  smaller  scale, — every  magistrate 
and  police  inspector  of  experience  will  bear 
us  out  in  confidently  anticipating,  not,  in- 
deed, the  extinction  of  the  class  of  profes- 
sional malefactors  and  depredators,  but  such 
a  large  and  rapid  reduction  of  them  as 
would  liiake  dealing  with  them  a  very  easy 
matter.  The  schools  of  many  of  the  most 
skilful  and  inveterate  of  them  would  be  vir- 
tually closed  by  the  perpetual  incarceration 
of  the  schoolmaster ;  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  young  pupils  in  villany  might  be 
dealt  with  an'd  cured  by  the  multiplication 
and  improvement  of  juvenile  reformatories. 
Numbers  who  are  not  yet  irrecoverably 
hardened  or  committed  to  a  life  of  crime 
would  be  cowed,  and  recoil  where  they 
found  the  probable  penalties  so  much  more 
real  and  so  much  more  formidable  than 
they  expected.  Numbers  more,  having  earn- 
ed their  liberty  by  industry  a.nd  self-control, 
would  endeavour  to  preserve  it  by  the  same 
means,  and  the  habits  acquired  in  prison 
would  stand  them  in  good  stead  when  thev 
came  out.  Those  with  whom  nothing  could 
be  done  would  come  out  no  more.  Those 
who  did  come  out,  would  come  out,  as  it 
were,  with  a  halter  round  their  neck — with 
a  vigilant  eye  ever  upon  them — and  would 
be  obliged  to  be  honest,  as  the  sole  condi- 
tion of  being  free;  while,  having  once  been 
assisted  in  the  first  steps  towards  honest 
industry,  it  would  be  their  own  fault  if  they 
ever  left  it.  The  community  could'  be  effi- 
ciently protected,  because  fifty  thousand 
rogues  would  be  no  longer  able  to  congre- 
gate and  plot  in  sacred  security ;  and  crime, 
which  we  now  only  permit  ourselves,  in 
such  rare  cases  as  we  can,  to  detect  and 
punish,  we  should  then  be  able  to  watch 
while  hatching,  and  to  hinder  from  coming 
to  the  birth.  The  only  further  requisite — 
*  Discharged  Prisoners'   Aid  Societies'  on  a 


large  scale — we  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  dwell  upon,  yet  it  is  about  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  Much  has  been  done  in  this 
direction,  but  much  more  is  wanted.  The 
greatest  practical  difficulty,  no  doubt,  which 
our  criminal  reformers  have  to  deal  with  lias 
always  been  the  nearly  insuperable  obstacles 
experienced  by  the  discharged  convict  who 
sincerely  wishes  to  do  well,  in  obtaining 
employment  for  the  first  time.  Unless  we 
can  help  him  to  do  this,  all  our  other  contri- 
vances can  seldom  avail  to  save  him  from 
nearly  unavoidable  relapse. 

At  the  risk,  however,  of  wearying  our 
readers,  w^e  must  not  conclude  without  a  few 
words  on  the  question  so  much  in  men's 
mouths  at  present — the  proposed  revival  of 
Transportation.  The  suggestion  is  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  heads  and  hearts 
either  of  the  writers  who  have  so  recklessly 
urged  it,  or  of  the  public,  which  at  first  seem- 
ed so  well  inclined  to  welcome  it.  The  readi- 
ness with  which  it  was  made  and  received, 
was  too  indicative  at  once  of  indolent  desire 
to  evade  the  necessity  of  facing  a  difficult 
and  painful  problem,  and  of  a  selfish  deter- 
mination to  regard  only  our  own  perplexi- 
ties, and  to  trample  without  consideration  on 
all  the  claims  of  justice  to  others,  and  of  plain 
and  peremptory  morals. 

For  a  long  series  of  yearsv  after  the  first 
establishment  of  penal  colonies, 'they  were 
felt  as  a  vast  relief  and  resource  by  those  who 
had  to  deal  with  the  criminal  classes  of  this 
country.  They  disposed  easil_y,  conveniently, 
and  'for  ever,  of  large  numbers  whom  we 
could  neither  hang,  nor  manage,  nor  reform. 
They  answered  also  another  purpose — that 
of  preparing,  at  Government  expense,  for  the 
settlement  of  free  colonists,  and  of  tempting 
colonial  capitalists  by  the  promise  of  cheap 
labour.  We  may  concede  at  once  that  they 
greatly  facilitated  the  colonization  of  Austra- 
lia, and  paved  the  way,  in  early  days,  for 
much  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  which 
has  been  so  remarkable.  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  their  reflex  action  on 
the  great  problem  we  are  considering  has,  on 
the  whole,  been  beneficial.  We  could  get 
rid  of  our  convicts  so  readily,  that  we  cared 
little  how  fast  they  multiplied.  Had  we  had 
no  penal  settlements  to  send  them  to,  we 
must  long  since  have  come  face  to  face  with 
the  problem  which  is  perplexing  us  now. 
Had  our  colonies  continued  as  willing  to  re- 
ceive our  criminal  population  as  they  used  to 
be,  perhaps  that  problem  would  have  been 
neglected  still. 

A  variety  of  circumstances,  however,  com- 
bined to  close  this  outlet  to  us  somewhat 
suddenly  and  for  ever.     The  public  mind  at 
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home  was  awakened  by  some  startling  reve- 
lations of  the  social  and  moral  character 
of  the  coramjunity  which  we  were  founding 
at  the  other  side  of  tRe  globe,  and  a  com- 
mittee, of  the  Ilonse  of  Commons  reported 
strongly  ai^ainst  the  continuance  of  trans- 
portation. A  rapid  succession  of  Colonial 
Secretaries,  each  with  his  own  special  notions 
on  the  subject,  introduced  unmanageable 
confusion  into  the  whole  system.  Lord  John 
Ilussell,  in  1840,  decreed  that  no  more  should 
be  sent  to  New  South  Wales  ;  and. Tasmania, 
in  consequence,  was  inundated  with  them  at 
the  rate  of  3,500  a-year.  ^  Lord  Stanley,  in  a 
fit  of  economy,  ordered  that  no  free  settlers 
should  obtain  convict  labour  without  paying 
a  full  price  for  it.  The  poor  Tasmanians, 
whose  only  i'nducement  to  become  settlers 
was,  that  they  had  calculated  upon  it  at 
half-price,  were  unable  to  endure  this  new 
arrangement,  and  threw  back  the  convicts  on 
the  hands  of  Government.  The  Government 
had  no  means  either  of  employing,  or  of 
guarding,  or  even  of  housing,  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  rascals*,  so  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
obliged  to  suspend  all  transportation  for  a 
while.  Lord  Grey  organized  a  better  system, 
and  tried  to  send  a  number  of  picked  con- 
victs to  the  Cape^  but  the  Cape  rose  in  re- 
bellion at  the  idea.  The  Australian  colonics, 
about  the  same  time,  at  last  fully  awoke 
to  the  mischiefs  ensuing  from  the  vast  num- 
bers of  convicts  and  expirees  who  mingled 
with  the  now  teeming  free  emigrants,  and 
refused  to  jeceive  any  more ;  aud  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold-fields  (which  rendered 
Australia  about  the  last  place  in  the  world 
to  which  criminals  under  punishment  ought 
to  be  sent),  added  to  all  other  considera- 
tions, finally  decided  the  Home  Government 
to  give  up  transportation  altogether  as  a 
punishment, — except  as  regarded  the  few 
who  could  be  disposed  of  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia,— and  to  substitute  penal  servitude 
instead. 

Now,  the  reasons  why  transportation,  once 
abandoned,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  re- 
vived, lie  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  may 
be  stated  plainly  enough.  Transportation 
may  be  looked  at  either  as  a  resource  or  a 
punishment  ;  t.e.,  it  may  be  either  an  exile  to 
a  populous  community  which  will  absorb  the 
criminal,  or  imprisonment  in  a  foreign  jail, 
which  will  confine 'him.  Let  us  look  at  it  in 
both  lights.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no  doubt 
most  advantageous  to  have  a  large  and  well- 
peopled  country  in  which  liberated  convicts 
can  obtain  employment  on  liberation,  can  re- 
commence life  under  a  new  sky,  away  from 
old  associates  and  old  temptations,  and  with 
known  antecedents  not  always  hampering 
them  in  every  effort  to  become  honest  and 
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respectable.  The  va^ne  of  such  a  colony  or 
nation  could  not  be  exaggerated  for  the  con- 
\'icts  after  they  had  endured  their  punish- 
ment;  and  whether  they  endured  this  at 
home  or  in  the  colony,  was  a  question  of  de- 
tail which  mattered  very  little.  But  the  very 
primary  essential  for  such  a  community  is 
that  it  should  ha  populous — capable  of  really 
absorbing  and  utilizing  the  rascality  poured 
into  it — so  full  of  honest,  industrious,  flour- 
ishing inhabitants  or  settlers,  that  the  convict 
element  shall  be  little  felt,  shall  be  no  more 
than  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  shall  not  percep- 
tibly affect  the  social  system  or  modify  the 
moral  tone  of  the  mass.  If  it  cannot  do 
this;  if  the  convict  element  either  constitute 
the  community  or  preponderate  in  it,  or  form 
a  very  large  portion  of  it,  we  at  once  come 
upon  the  difficulty  which  proved  fatal  to  the 
system  in  New  South  Wales.  Now,  the  only 
remaining  colony  which,  in  any  approximate 
degree  even,  offers  the  above  requisite  is 
Western  Australia.  It  is  the  only  settlement 
which  will  receive  our  criminals.  The  old 
colonies,  the  populous  colonies,  will  never 
suffer  the  landing  of  another  ship-load  ;  so 
it  is  idle  for  Home  Secretaries  to  hanker  after 
those  lost  lands  of  Goshen.  How  mf?hy  con- 
victs, then,  can  Western  Australia  really 
absorb  ?  Obviously  not  above  500  ;  some 
say  1000,  and  these  only  for  a  time.*  The 
colony  is  a  small  one,  and  by  no  means 
hitherto  particularly  prosperous.  The  pre- 
sent free  (that  is,  untainted)  population  is 
only  11,000,  of  which  5400  are  women. 
The  present  convict  population  is  5800 — in- 
cluding the  ticket-of-leave  and  conditionallf- 
pardoned  men — and  all  these  are  males. 
Thtit  is  to  say,  the  criminal  element  already 
outnumbers  the  honest  element^  and  if  the 
colony  is  to  retain  fts  absorbing  power — if  it 
is  not  to  become  a  mere  community  of  libe- 
rated convicts — it  is  clear  that  transjwrtation 
ought  to  be  suspended  for  a  series  of  years, 
and  every  encouragement  given  to  emigration 
till  the  balance  is  restored. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  demand  for  the 
revival  of  transportation  resolves  itself  into 
the  demand  for  a  new  penal  settlement — <'.c., 
a  prison  oi:  convict  establishment  in  some 
distant  quarter  of  the  world — to  which  our 
ruffians  can  be  at  once  removed,  and^where, 
after  they  have  undergone  their  sentence, 
they  can  be  made  to  remain  as  colonists,  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  become  farmers  or  shepherds, 
and  form  the  nucleus  and  originators  of  a 
future  colony.  This  is  avowedly  the  idea  in 
the  head  of  those  who  advocate  this  scheme 


*  Th«  number  we  must  dispose  of  yearly — the 
aiumbei-  liberated  from  our  convict  pi)isons — ave- 
rages 2500. 
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for  disposing  of  our  criininals.  Of  course  it 
is  intended  that  the  convicts  shall  remain 
there ;  otherwise  the  settlement  would  'not 
permanently  relieve  England  at  all — it  would 
be  merely  a  larger  Pentonville  or  Portland 
in  another  country,  with  no  superiority  what- 
ever over  those  establishments  at  home,  and 
with  the  additional  disadvantage  of  being 
vastly  more  expensive,  less,  secure,  and  more 
mismanaged.  Is  it  then  possible,  or  would 
it  be  permissible,  to  found  a  colony  with  such 
materials  in  any  corner  of  the  globe,  however 
desert  and  uninhabited  it  may  now  be  ?  Let 
us  test  the  idea  by  a  few  close  questions.  Is 
it  designed  that  the  liberated  convicts  shall 
live  on  as  gardeners,  or  stock-keepers,  or 
hunters,  in  single  wretchedness,  with  no  fe- 
inales  among  them,  and  to  die  out  one  by 
one  when  their  time  comes  ?  This,  of  course, 
is  not  contemplated.  We  know  too  well 
v^hat  would  r<;sult  from  such  an  arrangement, 
and  "what  such  a  community  would  become. 
(We  leave  out  of  view  the  certainty  that 
from  such  a  life  all  the  victims  would  sooner 
or  later  escape — by  land,  if  Labrador  were 
the  iDcality ;  by  means  of  whalers  or  other- 
wise, if  the  Falkland  Isles  were  selected.) 
AYell,  tiien,  since  a  settlement  cannot  be 
founded  without  women,  and  no  such  founda- 
tion ought  to  be  dreamed  of  for  a  moment, 
whence  are  the  women  to  be  provided  who 
are  to  become  the  wives  of  the  original  po- 
pulation and  the  mothers  of  the  future  com- 
munity ?  Are  ^hey  to  be  native  women — 
savages  ?  But  in  none  of  the  proposed 
quartersdo  aborigines  exist  in  any  numbers; 
and,  if  they  did,  are  we  prepared  to  send  the 
refuse  of  our  jails,  the  lowest  specimens  of 
Anglo-Saxon  ruffianisn^  to  compete  with  the 
Esquimaux  sand  the  Patagonian  for  tli'e  pos- 
session of  their  few  filthy  females,  and  can 
we  look  with  complacency  upon  a  mixed 
breed  thus  originated  ?  The  mere  statement 
of  the  scheme  is  its  sufficing  condemnation. 
Are  we  to  send  out  female  convicts  as  well 
as  males,  that  the  two  sexes  may  pair  when 
liberated  ?  In  the  first  place,  this  would  only 
partially  meet  the  case,  since  the  men  com- 
mitted to  our  convict  prisons-  outnumber  the 
women  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  one.  In 
the  second  place,  no  one  who  has  followed 
the  history  of  the  convict  system  in  iSTew 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  where 
female  convicts  use(J'  to  be  sent,  would  ever 
be  disposed  to  repeat  the  experiment.  Mr. 
Elliot,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Transporta- 
tion Committee  in  1861,  was  very  distinct 
upon  this  point.  No  good  and  much  evil  re- 
sulted from  the  niingiing  of  the  depraved  of 
both  sexes ;  and  the  female  convicts  proved 
far  the  most  unmanageable  and  incurable  of 
the'twa     Are  we  to  send  out  the  wives  and 


families  of  the  convicts  to  th-em  as  soon  as 
their  period  of  penal  detention  has  expired  ? 
In  some  cases  where  this  has  been  done  in 
the  Australian  colonies,  the  r(?sult  has  been 
very  satisfactory.  But  this  would  be  a  very 
inadequate  resource,  since  comparatively  few 
of  the  convicts  are  married  ;  and  of  these 
many  are  such  ruffians,  that  nothing  could, 
induce  their  ill-used  wives  voluntarily  to  re- 
join them.  Finally,  are  we  to  seek  for  free 
female  emigrants,  whom  the  bribe  of  an 'out- 
fit and  a  free  passage  might  induce  to  venture 
out,  to  become  the  companions  of  the  con- 
gregTited  and  half-reclaimed  ruffians  with 
whom  we  have  peopled  our  new  colony  ? 
But  what  decent  or  pure  woman  would  go  ? 
And  are  we  prepared  to  ship  off  the  unfor- 
tunates who  crowd  our  streets,  like  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed  with  quicunque  vult  written 
on  their  foreheads, — and  abate  our  other 
'  social  evil,'  not  by  cure  but  by  removal  ? 
Is  it  not  obvious  that  in  no  way  and  by  no 
means  can  we  face  this  problem  ?  In  a  word, 
dare  we  attempt — dare  we  even  propose — to 
found  a  community  of  which  the  parents  and 
sources — the  '  Pilgrim  Fathers'  of  the  future 
race — shall  be  the  ruffians  and  harlots  whom 
Ave  call  into  existence  wholesale,  but  whom 
we  dare  not  keep  at  hcyiie  ?  Is  it  not  clear 
to  demonstration,  that  neither  the  old  colo- 
nies, whom  we  have  disgusted,  nor  any  new 
one  we  could  form,  can  be  henceforth  a  re- 
source for  the  disposal  of  our  criminal  popula- 
tion ? 

We  hope  we  have  now  made  it  abundant- 
ly evident  that'there  is  a  better  way  of  deal- 
ing with  and  diminishing  our  criminal  classes 
than  the  one  we  have  so  pertinaciously  pur- 
sued in  this  country,  and  that  there  could  not 
well  be  a  worse.  As  soon  as  the  public,  and 
through  it  the  Government,  is  convinced  of 
this,  the  only  important  obstacle  towards  the 
adoption  of  the  sounder  system  we  have 
sketched  out  lies  in  the  expense  which  must 
at  first  attend  it.  Considerable  outlay  may 
have  to  be  encountered  at  the  beginning,  in 
providing  a  greater  number  of  reformatories 
for  juvenile  delinquents ;  in  increasing  the 
amount  of  cellular  accommodation  in  ordi- 
nary prisons,  so  as  to  enable  separation  to  be 
carried  out  more  universally  and  for  a  longer 
time ;  in  twiilding  or  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  convict  jails  for  the  reception  of 
those  criminals  whom  it  is  desirable  to  detain 
for  long  terras  or  for  life ;  in  selecting  and 
maintaining  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
officers  and  warders  both  to  supervise  the 
execution  of  the  '  labour  sentences,'  and  to 
individualize  the  management  of  the  prison- 
ers ;  and,  finally,  in  providing  adequately 
both  for  the  supervision  and  the  assistance  of 
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the  convicts  when  r.estorcd  to  freedom,  so  as 
to  check  those  who  might  otherwise  relapse 
into  crime,  and  to  aid  those  wlio  are  strug- 
gling back  to  an  honest  course.  The  expense, 
however,  would  only  be  temporary,  aiid,  when 
once  the  new  system  was  at  work,  would  less- 
en every  year,  as  it  has  been  found  to  do  in 
Ireland.  But  the  cost  of  the  improved  mode 
of  treatment — whatever  sum  it  may  amount 
to — will  not,  we  are  sure,  weigh  one  feather 
with  any  sensible  or  thoughtful  man,  when 
we  reflect  that  no  plan  of  keeping  criminals 
can  be  half  so  expensive  as  allowing  them  to 
keep  themselves  ;  that  they  cost  far  more  out 
of  jail  than  in,  feed  themselves  more  luxuri- 
ously, help  themselves  more  wastefully  ;  that 
the  most  effectual  way  of  diminishing  the 
cost  of  our  criminal  classes  is  to  reduce  their 
number;  and  that  every  thief  or  ruffian  who 
remains  at  large  is  busily  occupied  in  train- 
ing and  creating  others.  We  have  some 
means  now  of  ascertaining  the  sums  which 
the  crime  of  the  community  exacts  from  its 
resoiirces, — how  much,  in  a  word,  it  now 
costs  us  every  year  to  watch,  to  punish,  and 
to  maintain  our  rogues  and  depredators, 
whether  incarcerated  or  at  large.  The  ma- 
terials for  this  estimate  are  furnished  by  the 
Parliamentary  volume  of  'Judicial  Statistics' 
for  England  and  Wales  for  1862,  and  the  re- 
sult is  startling.  The  following  are  the 
items : — 


Police  and  constabulary  sala- 
ries and  expenses, 
Outlay  in  local  prisons^  .         ^ 
A'^ote       for       convict       esta- 
blishments    at    home    and 
abroad,       .         .         .         . 
Outlay  for  reformatories, 
Proportion  of  judges'  salaries, 

and  incidental  expenses. 
Supposed  real  value  of  prison- 
ers' labour    (a    mere    esti- 
mate),       .... 


Maintenance  of  90,800  regis- 
tered thieves,  receivers, 
tramps,  etc.,  known  or 
confidently  believed  to  be 
living  at  large  by  crime 
and  pilfering  (at  L.30 
a-head,  the  prison  cost, 
probably  it  is  much  more), 
sax 


L.l,o80,000 
430,000 


465,000 
50,000 

35,000 


160,000 


L.2,400,000 


2,700,000 
E.5,100,000 


This  is  a  formidable  amount  enough,  and 
there  is' too  nmch  reason  to  believe  that  it'is 
below  rather   than  above  the*  truth.      But 


these  returns  relate  to  England  and  Wales 
alone ;  that  is,  to  scarcely  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  these  islands.  If 
the  cost  and  quantity  of  crime  in  Ireland- 
and  Scotla^nd  were  at  all  proportionate,  we 
should  have  to  swell  the  above  figures  to  a 
very  startling  result.  But,  though  we  have 
no  accessiUe  information  which  would  allow 
us, to  speak  positively,  or  with  much  pretence 
to  accuracy,  a  comparison  of  the  criminal  re- 
turns of  the  different  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  warrants  us  in  saying  that  such  an 
assumption  would  be  certainly  excessive.  If 
we  add  L.l, 400,000  for  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
we  shall  pjobably  be  near  the  mark  ;  and  the 
aggregate  total  would  then  show  six  millions 
AND  A  HALF  Sterling  as  the  tax  yearly  levied' 
by  the  cj'ime  of  the  country  upon  its  indus- 
try and  its  wealth.  This  is  the  pecuniary 
view  of  the  problem  we  have  to  solve. 


Art,  II. — 1.  71ie'  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  Right 
Kev.  John  William  Colenso,  D.D., 
Bishop'of  Natal.     London,  1862. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament^ 
Critical,  Historical,  and  Theological.  By 
Sam.  Davidson,  D.D.  London,  1862. 
(Vol.  I.,  Portion -on  Pentateuch.) 

3.  Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch.  By  the 
Kev.  Donald  Macdonald,  M.A.  2  vols. 
Edinburgh,  1861.- 

4.  The  Veracity  of  the  Hook  of  Genesis^ 
with  the  Life  and  Character  of  the  inspir- 
ed Histonan.  By  the  Rcv.William  Hoare, 
M.A.     London,  1860. 

5.  A  Few  Words  with  Bishop  Colenso  on  the 
subject  of  the  Exodus,  etc.  By  Charles 
T.  Beke,  Ph.  D.     London,  1862. 

6.  The  Pentateuchal  Narrative  Vindicated 
from  the  Absurdities  charged  against  it  by 

'  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  By  John  Collyer 
Knight.     London,  1862.     Etc.,  etc. 

7.  Considerations  .on  the  Pentateuch,  address- 
ed to  the  Laity.  By  Isaac  Taylor.  Lon- 
don, 1863. 

The  history  of  books,  like  the  history  of  in- 
dividuals, seems  often  ruled  by  a  sort  of  acci- 
dent or  caprice.  A  production  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  would  pass  noiselessly 
into  existence  and  remain  unheeded,  will,  in 
others,  create  a  universal  stir,  and  give  rise  to 
extensive  agitation  and  even  permanent  re- 
sults. The  quarter  especially  from  which  it 
proceeds,  the  place  and  position  of  the  writer, 
appear  at  times  to  have  the  singular  power 
of  imparting  a  measure  of  their  own  great- 
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Tiess  or  insignificaTice  to  the  offspring  of  his 
brain ;  and  it  is  not  so  ninch  what  is  said  on 
the  particular  subject  of  discussion,  as  loho  it 
is  that  has  said  it,  that  awakens  inquiry,  and 
sets  the  springs  of  thought  in  motion.  Were 
it  simply  matters  of  taste  and  fashion,  or 
even  the  affairs  of  political  life  that  sre  so 
affected,  it  were  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ; 
for  there,  to  a  large  extent,  the  conventional 
bears  sway,  and  the  will  of  individual  minds 
virtually  determines  what  is  to  prevail.  But 
it  oucfht  surely  to  be  otherwise,  when  the  dis- 
closures and  averments  trench  on  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  science  or  facts  of 
liistory ;  and  still  more,  if  possij;)le,  when 
thev  materially  affect  the  statements  of  Holy 
Writ :  for  here  the  truth  alone  is  of  moment ; 
it  is  not  the  person  who  speaks,  but  the  way 
in  which  his  words  stand  related  to  the  verity 
of  things,  that  should  chiefly  weigh  with  in- 
telligent and  thoughtful  minds. 

In  reality,  however,  other  elements  enter 
largely  into  people's  consideration,  and  often 
exercise  a  predominating  influence  over  their 
judgment.     Of  this  we  are  furnished  with  a 
remarkable  proof  .in   the  respective  fortunes 
of  the  first   two  productions    placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,— rthose,  namely,  of  Dr. 
Colenso  and  Dr.  Davidson.     The  writers  were 
neither  of  them  unknown  to  fame,  before  their 
common   labours    on    the    Pentateuch ;    al- 
thoiigh  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  ex-pro- 
fessor of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College 
had  acquired  for  himself  a  more  conspicuous 
place   in   theological   authorship    than     was 
ktrown  to  belong  to  tht3   Bishop  of  Natal. 
This  relative  superiority  also  is  maintained, 
so  far  as  regards  theological  learning  and  la- 
borious inquiry,  in  that  portion  of  Dr.  David- 
son's  work   which    runs    pmallel    with    the 
Bishop's ;  while  it  is  certainly  -^o  way  infe- 
rior in  its  tendency  and  purpose  to  disparage 
the  authority  of  the  books  of  Moses,  and  un- 
dermine their  historical  character.     There  is 
not  a  difficulty  or  an  objection  worth  naming 
urged  bv  the  one,  which  had  not  been  press- 
ed about  a  twelvemonth  earlier  by  the  other ; 
and  in  the  volume  of  Dr.  Davidson  there  is 
both  an  array  of  learning  and  an  industrious 
marshalling  of  arguments  and  authorities  on 
the  sceptical  side,  which  far  exceed  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  critical  researches  of  Co- 
lenso.    Yet  Dr.  Davidson's  work  produced 
no    sensation ;    even    yet    it    has    attracted 
no    general    notice ;    and  nothing  that    we 
know   of   has   transpired  to   show    whether 
or  how  far  it  has  had  the  effect  of  overthrow- 
ing the  faith  of  any  of  its  readers  in  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  books  of  Moses.    Dr.  Colenso's 
production,  however,  notwithstanding  its  nar- 
rower range  and  scantier  materials,  was  from 
the  first  descried  as  a  portent ;  its  appearance 


was  heralded  by  fearful  nptes  of  alarm  ;  and 
the  moment  it  isfened  from  the  press,  thou- 
sands of  copies  were  eagerly  bought  up — 
such  was  the  feverish  anxiety  among  the  re- 
ligious public  in  .England  to  know  the  nature 
and  the  grounds  of  the  danger  it  betokened 
to  our  common  faith.  Since  the  moment  of 
its  publication  also,  not  the  periodicals  mere- 
ly which  are  devoted  to  strictly  religious  or 
theological  interests,  bnt  the  common-  press 
of  the  country,  may  be  said  to  Jiave  been  la- 
bouring with  the  subject ;  for  it  has  unceas- 
ingly been  presenting  attacks  or  vindications 
of  the  views  thus  unexpectedly  brought  into  . 
vogue. 

The  ecclesiastical  eminence  of  the  writer, 
and  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the 
highest'functionaries  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, no  doubt  constitute  here  the  chief 
source  of  the  profound  and  widely  diffused 
concern  that  has  been  manifested.  An  ex- 
professor  of  an  Independent  College — known 
to  have  been  .removed  froni  his  chair  some 
years  ago,  expressly  on  the  ground  of  having 
embraced  lax  and  dangerous  opinions — may- 
put  forth  what  sentiments  he  pleases  :  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  extremes-is  only  what  may 
be  expected  of  him  ;  and  whatever  of  this 
description  rriay  proceed 'trom  his  pen,  di- 
rectly affects  himself  alone, — it  compromises 
no  ecclesiastical  party,  it  imperils  no  time- 
honoured  institution.  But  it  is  another  thing 
when  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
found  to  have  caught  the  infection,  and,  con- 
strained by  a  moral  necessity,  comes  forth  to 
declare  himself  incapable  any  longer  of  believ- 
ing in  the  historical  verity  of  an  important 
part  of  the  sacred  writings.  For  now  the 
danger  is  perceived  to  be  at  once  palpable 
and  imminent;  it  is  'as  when  a  standard- 
bearer  fainteth,'  surrendering  into  the  enemy's 
hands  the  cause  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  and 
turning  the  advantages  of  his  position  into 
grounds  of  attack  or  aggravations  of  peril. 
Could  so  many  restraints  on  the  side  of  a 
'scriptural  faith  have  been  broken  through, 
ahd  an.  attitude  so  iharkedly  antagonistic 
have  been  taken  up,  unless  some  fresh  and 
startling  discoveries  had  come  to  light  on  the 
field  of  Biblical  interpretation  ?  So  people 
are  disposed  to  ask,  when  an  ecclesiastical 
dignitary  acts  the  part  that  has  been  acted  by 
Dr.  ColensO ;  and  if  one  might  distinguish 
between  bishop  and  bishop,  the  surprise  un- 
doubtedly becomes  greater,  and  the  recoil  of 
feeling  more  profound,  when  a  missionary 
bishop — one  who  has 'left  home  and  country 
on  the  high  errand  of  bringing  savage  tribes 
and  wretched  idolators  under  the  influence  of 
divine  truth — is  the  person  who  confesses 
himself  convinced  of  the  unhistorical  charac- 
ter of  the  earlier  accounts  of  Scripture,  and 
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ready  to  sacrifice  position  and  calling  rather 
than  stand  conmiittod  to  an  implicit  faith  in 
its  testimony.  What  has  told  with  such  ef- 
fect upon  him,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  infer, 
may  be  workina;  in  the  same  direction  upon 
others  called  to  Uke  sacred  functions,  and 
prompting  them,  if  they  would  not  belie  their 
convictions,  to  swerve  in  like  manner  from 
the  faith  of  God's  word.  And  where,  then,  is 
the  matter  to  end?  Can  the  Cliui:ch  retain 
within  her  bosom  those  who  are  shaking  the 
foundations  on  which  she  stands  ?  Or  can 
she  herself  continue  to  rest  on  foundations 
which  are  meeting  with  such  assailants  ? 

Serious  and  thoughtful  minds  could  scarcely 
fail  tobe  agitated  by  considerations  of  this 
sort  on  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Colenso's 
work;  and  yet,  on_ perusing  it,  a  feeling  of 
respect  and  tenderness  for  the  man  involunta- 
rily springs  up.  While  giving  way  to  scep- 
tical tendencies,  he  betrays  no  unbecoming 
levity  of  spirit,  and  abstains  from  all  spiteful 
or  contemptuous  expressions  towards  those 
who  are  of  simpler  and  more  confiding  faith 
than  himself.  His  difficulties  were  not  of  his 
own  seeking,  nor  can  they  be  fairly^  imputed, 
in  any  considerabJe  degree,  to  a  paradoxical 
or  troublesome  humour;  they  have  rather 
come  upon  hihi  from  without,  and"  have 
grown,  in  spite  of  apparently  honest  strug- 
gles to  master  them,  into  convictions  which 
he  found  himself  incompetent  to  withstand. 
With  perfect  frankness  he  has  recounted  the 
efforts  he  made,  and  the  helps  he  resortTid  to, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  relief  from  his 
perplexities;  and  has  also  stated  the  grounds" 
on  which  he  refuses  to  accept  their  explana- 
tions. The  results  to  which  he  was  con- 
ducted, he  anxiously  foresaw,  could  not  but 
awaken  painful  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
others,  as  they  had  at  first  done  in  his  own  ; 
and  he  speaks  .with  some  feeling  of  the  risk 
to  personal  comfort  and  position  which  he 
ran  by  giving  them  to  the  world,  as  well  as 
of  the  general  unsettling  of  opinion,  or  possi- 
bly in  some  the  total  shipwreck  of  faith,  of 
which  they  might  prove  the  occasion.  But 
with  all  these  considerations  pressing  on  his 
mind,  he  fouij'd  no  way  of  escape  from  the 
course  he  has  actually  taken  :  he  could  '  no 
longer  shut  his  eyes  to  the  absolute,  palpable 
self-contradictions  of  the  narrative  (in  the 
Pentateuch) ;'  and  apart  altogether  from  any 
grounds  of  disbelief  connected  with  the  mira- 
cles or  supernatural  appearances  it  records, 
'  the  conviction  of  the  unhistorical  character 
of  the  (so-called)  Mosaic  narrative  seemed  to 
be  forced  upon  him  by  the  consideration  of 
the  many  absolute  impossibilities  involved  in 
it'  (pp.  10,  11).  What,  then,  it  may  be 
asked,  is  the  precise  attitude  now  held  by  Dr. 
Colenso  in  respect  to  the  Book  which  con- 


tains so  much  that  he  considers  undeserving 
of  credit?  Has  he  fgrmally  cast  off  its 
authority  in  matters  of  religion,  and  made 
his  retreat  to  a  sort  of  Christian  deism  ?  Or 
does  he  still  cling  with  reverential,  though 
halting,  belief  to  the  sacred  volume  ?  W^e 
look  in  vain  to  the  work  before  us  for  any 
satisfactory  answer  to  such  questions :  the 
author  seems  yet  uncertain  how  far  his  prin- 
ciples, when  consistently  'applied,  may  carry 
him ;  and  what  he  says  in  one  place  appears 
to  run  counter  to  what  he  confesses  in  ano- 
ther. Since  'the  cord  snapped  in  twain 
which  bound  him  to  the  ordinary  belief  in 
the  historical  character  of  the  Pentateuch ' 
(p.  10),  it  looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  where 
to  lay  his  head.  Historically  untrue  as  he  % 
esteems  it,  he  would  still  not  entirely  quit  his 
hold  even  of  the  Pentateuch — nay,  he  '  fully 
believes  it  to  impart  to  us  revelations *of  the 
Divine  will '  (p.  8) — though  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  what  these  can  be  worth,  or  with 
what  coiifidence  they  can  be  derived  from  a 
record  which  ever  and  anon  shocks  liis  belief 
by  its  incredible  stories,  or  his  moral  sense  by 
the  improper  actions  it  imputes  to  'the  holy 
and  blessed  .  One.'  Indeed,  the  inevitable 
bearing  of  his  conclusions  on  the  subject  he 
himself  sums  up  by  quoting,  with  emphasis,  a 
passage  from  Butler,  which,  if  it  have  any 
meaning  in  such  a  connection,  must  be  under- 
stood to  indicate  a  virtual  renunciation  of  the 
Bible  as  an  authoritative  guide  in  spirittial 
matters — '  general  incredibility  in  the  things 
related,  or  inconsistence  in  the  general  turn 
of  the  history,  would  prove  it  tobe  noji^tjj^-  ' 
ity.'  But  such  incredibility,  such  incons^ 
tence,  are  precisely  what  Dr.  Colenso  thinks 
he  has  made  good  in  regard  to  much  that 
bears  the  character  of  history  in  the  Bible.  > 
And  it  can,  therefore,  be  deemed  nothing 
more  than  the  natural  sequence  of  theconclu- 
sions  he  has  reached,  that  he  should  speak 
of  A  '  belief  in  God,  remaining  as  sure  as  ever, 
though  the  whole  Bible  were  removed,'  and 
of  its  'being  perhaps  God's  will  in  this  our 
day  to  teach  us,  among  other  precious  lesson^ 
not  to  build  our  faith  upon  a  book'  (p.  12), 
No  one  who  is  at  all  read  in  the  history  of 
opinions  can  fail  to  recognise  in  such  lan- 
guage the  acceptance,  in  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, of  the  deism  of  a  former  age.  Tindal's 
'Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,'  and 
similar  productions,  which  held  the  only  real 
revelation  to  be  the  law  of  nature  written  in 
the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  discarded  all  in  - 
the  Bible  that  did  not  accord  with  this,  find 
anew  their  echo  here  ;  but  in  the  one  equally 
with  the  other  we  are  left  all  uncertain  as  to 
what  there  shall  be  of  faith  to  build  up,  when 
once  the  Book  is  gone  which  is  faith's  grand 
bulwark,  and,  indeed,  only  sure  warrant.' 
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If  the  discoveries  which  Dr.  Colenso  makes 
of  himself  in  respect  to  the  change  of  senti- 
ment he  has  undergone,  tend  to  conciliate  our 
regard  toward  him  as  a,,  man,,  they  certainly 
shed  a  somewhat  disadvantageous  light  upon 
his  position  as  a  theologian.  Every  one  ex- 
pects that  a  bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church 
should  possess  at  least  respectable  attainments 
in  theological  scholarship,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  his  academical  training,  or  subse- 
quent application  to  study,  he  should  have 
made  himself  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
more  prominent  features  of  divine  revelation, 
and  the  questions  of  doubt  or  difficulty  to 
■which  they  have  given  rise.  But  the  strange 
thing  to  theological  readers  in  this  volume  is 
*  the  apparent  absence  of  all  serious  thought  or 
attentive  consideration  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Co- 
lenso, jip  to  a  recent  period,  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  most  remarkable  events  and 
most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  Bible  ; 
so  that  when  a  Zulu  savage  starts  certain  ob- 
jections against  them,  or  indicates,  a  doubt 
respecting  their  reality,  he  seems  taken  quite 
aback,  and  knows  not  where  to  turn  for  help 
to  meet  the  emergency.  We  see  in  him  the 
distressing  spectacle  of  a  man  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and'  charged 
with  the  onerous  task  of  planting  the  church 
in  a  foreign  land,  who  yet  flounders  like  a  no- 
vice on  points  of  theology,  which,  however 
encompassed  with  difficulty,  ought  to  have 
been  made  the  subjects  of  careful  examination, 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  settled  belief,  before  he 
entered  even  yn  the  commonest  spheres  of 
pastoral  labour.  How  one  so  little  prepared, 
by  his  own  confession,  for  the  more  peculiar 
duties  of  an  expounder  of  God's  revealed 
will,  and  the  founder  of  a  church  that  was 
to  be  '  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ' 
in  a  heathen  land,  should  have  been  b}'^ 
others  called  to  occupy,  or  should  himself 
have  undertaken,  a  position  so  weighty  and 
responsible,  may  well  excite  surprise ;  and 
the  results  of  such  an  appointment  in  the 
present  case,  alike  hurtful  to  himself  and 
disappointing  to  the  friends  of  foreign  mis- 
sions, may  surely  be  expected  to  tell  with  a 
salutary  effect  on  future  nominations.  Bat 
as  regards  the  theological  points  brought  into 
consideration,  it  will  hardly  be  supposed  that 
either  the  Bishop  of  Natal  or  his  Zulu  doubter 
are  precisely  the  parties  in  the  present-day 
whom  it  will  be  found  most  difficult  to  d^al 
with.  For  considerably  more  than  a  geVie- 
ration,  the  keen-eyed  critics  and  sceptical 
thinkers  of  Germany  have  had  their  minds 
directed  to  the  same  field  of  inquiry ;  and 
have  not  only  extracted  from  it  a  more  ex- 
tended list  of  passages,  involving,  as  they 
think,  questionable  or  incredible  statements, 
but   have   also   availed  themselves  of  much 


more  varied  resources  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  their  hostile  positions.  Hence,  as 
already  stated,  there  is  nothing  properly 
new  in  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued  by 
Dr.  Colenso,  or  the  results  to  which  it  has 
conducted  him  ;  and  any  one  who  Would  set 
himself  to  vindicate  the  historical  ^accuracy 
and  divine  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  as 
that  requires  now  to  be  done,  will  need  to 
bring  under  discussion .  a  considerably  wider 
range  of  topics  than  those  examined  by  the 
Bishop  of  Natal,  and  prove  himself  also  to  be 
more  at  home  in  the  specific  acquirements 
and  lines  of  investigation  appropriate  to  the 
subject. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Davidson,  as  already  indi- 
cated, is  a  much  fuller  repertory  of  objections 
to  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  historical  verity 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  nearly  all  may  be 
found  there,  gathered  with  laborious  industry, 
and  set  forth  with  hearty  good-will,  by  which 
the  more  extreme  sections  of  German  ration- 
alism have  endeavoured  to  shake  the  credit 
and  depreciate  the  value  of  this  fundamental 
portion  of  Scripture.  It  is  entitled  an  '  Intro- 
duction ;'  but  what  it  chiefly  introduces  us  to, 
so  far  as  the  Pentateuch  is  concerned,  is  the 
infinite  number  of  things  which,  according  to 
Dr.  Davidson's  authorities,  prove  the  writings 
composing  it,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  be  the 
supposititious  productions  of  a  comparatively 
late  age,  and  in  the  accounts  they  profess  to 
give  of  historical  transactions  predominantly 
mythical  or  legendary.  The  veritable  facts 
are  only  Tike  a  few  grains  of  sand  enveloped 
in  mountains  of  fable.  And  in  setting  forth 
this,  Dr.  Davidson  presente  himself  to  our  view, 
not,  like  Dr.  Colenso,  as  an  anxious  inquirer 
struggling  with  difficulties,  anc^  feeling  his  way 
to  wJiat  seem  the  proper  conclusions,  but  as  a 
thoroughly  enlightened  and  competent  guide, 
who  has  got  beyond  all  doubt, and  reads  forth, 
as  from  the  chair  of  authority,  wliat  has  been 
concluded  by  the  men  of  mark,  and  what  none 
but  the  ignorant  or  the  bigoted  can  presume 
to  dispute.  In  these  respects  his  work  not 
only  stands  in  shai"p  contrast  to  the  compara- 
tively unpretending  production  of  the  Bishop, 
but  is  itself,  considering  the  peculiar  ground 
ft  traverses,  and  the  many  vexed  questions  it 
handles,  the  most  assured  and  petulant  contri- 
bution to  English  theology  that  for  a  consider- 
able time  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  Even  if 
we  could,  to  some  extent,  have  sympathized 
with  the  author  in  his  views,  we  should  still 
have  condemned  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
propounded  them,  and  the  treatment  he  has 
given  to  his  opponents,  as  highly  unbecoming. 
We  notice  it  the  rather,  as  it  seems  to  indicate 
a  deliberate  attempt  on  the  part  of  D'r.  David- 
son to  import  into  our  theological  literature 
the  arrogant  and  supercilious  dogmatism  of  his 
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tvvo  greatest  German  authorities — Ewald  and 
Hopfeld — who  denounce  all  as  sciolists  in 
learning  or  babes  in  discernment  who  refuse  to 
concur  with  them  in  their  destructive  and 
arbitrary  criticism,  and  even  assail  one 
another  with  a  kind  of  senseless  fury,  because 
on  certain  points  neither  will  own  the  supre- 
macy of  his  rival. 

Mr  Macdonald,  the  author  of  one  of  the 
works  named  in  our  list  ('  Introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch  ') — a  work  creditable  alike  to  the 
learning  and  the  judgment  of  the  writer — 
seems  to  be  the  special  object  of  Dr.  Davidson's 
hostility  ;.  and  not  unf'requently  unhandsome 
imputations  constitute  the  chief  reply  he  con- 
descends to  give  to  the  statements  advanced 
by  Macdonald.  Thus  at  p.  0,  with  reference 
to  the  latter's  explanation  of  such  expressions 
used  concerning  Moses  as  at  Ex.  xi.  3  and 
Num.  xii,  7,  that  '  they  occupy  a  necessary 
place  in  the  history,  being  in  every  instance 
called  forth  by  the  occasion,  and*  that  the 
object  of  their  insertion  was  by  no  means  to 
magnify  Moses,'  the  tart  rejoinder  is,  '  Ratlier 
do  the  9'ords  and  their  context  .disown  the 
determination  of  such  apologists  to  shut  their 
eyes  against  all  evidence  contrary  to  their 
prepossessions.'  At  p.  113,  the  same  author  is 
sarcastically  styled  'a  pretentious  writer,' and 
an  observation  of  liis  treated  simply  with  con- 
tempt. But  others,  and  among  these  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  names  of  Germany, 
share  the  same  fate.  The  explanations  of 
Kurtz,  on  a  certain  point,  are  dqclared  ta  be 
'so  far-fetched,  that  nobody  but  one  determin- 
ed to  shut  his  eyes  would  transcribe  them  ; 
they  serve,  however  (it  is  added),  to  fill  up 
English  books'  (p.  68).  Hengstenberg, Iliiver- 
nick,  Keil,  and  Kurtz,  are  classed  together  at 
p.  56  as  belonging  to  an  altogether  uncritical 
school,  whose  views  are  suited  only  to  '  the 
ignorantand  intolerable  evangelicalism  of  Eng- 
land.' And  with  reference  to  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  conclusive  modes  of  provingthe  early 
existence  of  the  books  of  Moses — namelj',  the 
traces  to  be  found  of  them  in  the 'later  books 
of  Old  Testament  Scripture — Dr.  Davidson 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  write  in  the  follow- 
ing offensive  and  magisterial  strain  : — '  One 
has  only  to  take  up  Hengstenberg's  two 
volumes  on  the  Pentateuch,  where  no  less  than 
seventy-ei'ght  pages  are  filled  with  proofs  of 
Moses'  writings  in  Hosea  and  Amos,  and  fifty- 
fiv£!  wit  ■!  tlic  same  in  the  books  of  Kings.  His 
Cbristology  will  furnish  more  of  the  same  sort. 
From  Hengstenberg  the  collector  may  pass 
to  Hiivernick,  where  he  will  enlarge  his  stock. 
Keil  may  then  be  consulted.  He  is  a  faithful 
disciple  of  the  critics  just  named,  and  has 
transferred  the  results  of  their  researches  in- 
to a  few  pages  of  his  Introduction.  Like  them, 
he,  too,  marshals  passages  from  all  the  historical 


books,  beginning  with  Joshua;  from  t^ie  pro- 
phetic literature,  commencing  with  Obadiah  ; 
and  from  the  poetical  books.  In  this  way 
many  pages  of  an  English  book  on  the  Penta- 
teuch may'  be  filled  perfunctorily  with  evi- 
dences of  the  latter's  early  composition.  The 
list  will  be  long  enough  to  impose  on  the 
reader  who  does  not  care  for  quality^  if  he  can 
have  quantity.  Nothing  is  welcomer  in  Eng- 
land to  a  very  large  class  of  theologians  than 
such  a  cumulative  argument ;  because  it  is 
ready  for  acceptance  in  the  lump,  and  saves 
the  trouble  of  sifting.  The  true  critic  can 
estimate  it  at  the  real  worth,  which  is  small.' 
The  stereotyped  and  timid  divine  is  prepared 
to  swallow  the  draught,  because  it  \?,  orthodox, 
at  least  in  the  eye  of  his  ignoi'ance'  (p.  120). 
We  cannot  too  strongly  reprobate  the 
offensive  charges  cast  in  this  passage  (and 
there  are  not  a  few  such  in  Dr.  Davidson's 
volume),  not  only  upon  evangelical  theolo- 
gians generally  in  this  country — as  if  such 
were  incapable,  by  their  very  position,  of 
knowing  their  right  hand  from  their  left  in 
matters  of  this  description,  and  could  adhere 
to  the  views  entertained  by  them  only  from 
interest  or  prejudice — but  upon  some  also  of 
the  most  eminent  and  deservedly  esteemed 
theologians  of  the  Continent.  If  Mr.  Mac- 
donald often  follows  in  the  track  of  such  men, 
and  avails  himself  of  their  labours,  it  is  no 
more  than  Dr.  Davidson  himself  has  done  in 
regard  to  another  class  of  continental  theo- 
logians ;  and  we  venture  to  say  it,  without 
the  least  fear  of  conti'adiction  from  any  com- 
petent and  unbiassed  judge,  that  the  raaiks 
of  Dr.  DavidsoiVs  indebtedness  to  fofefpi 
sources,  and  leaning  upon  foreign  authorities, 
are  certainly  not  less  than  those  to  be  fotrtid 
in  Macdonald.  After  a  pretty  careful  perusal 
of  his  volume,  we  have  lighted  upon  nothing 
that  can  justly  be  deemed  original.  The 
highest  merit  it  can  claim  js  that  of  an  in- 
dustrious compilation  ;  and  the  sneering  de- 
preciation of  other  men's  labours  in  the  same 
department — especially  of  those  who  have 
established  for  themselves  a  name  for  their 
scholarly  and  independent  investigations — 
which  is  improper  even  in  an  Ewald  or  a 
Hupfeld,  becomes  simply  ridiculous  in  the 
author  of  such  a  production.  Very  different 
is  the  language  in  which  they  are  spoken  of 
by  the  more  thoughtful  and  unbiassed  scholar^ 
of  their  own  country,  even  b}'*such  as  difller  « 
from  them  in  some  of  flieir  results.  We 
shall  take  leave  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  testi- 
monies which  might  be  produced  of  this  sort; 
for  it  is  manifestly  the  object  of  Dn  Davi(Json 
to  put  the  men  he  has  named  in  the  above 
extract  out  of  the  category  of  the  learned,  in 
the  stricter  sense,  and  to  represent  the  really 
learned  as  all  of  one  mind  in  their  denial  of 
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the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
of  the  historical  character  of  many  of  its  con- 
tents. Bleek,  who  is  one  of  his  leading 
authorities,  when  noticing  the  works  of 
Baumgarten,  llavernick,  Hengstenberg,  De- 
litzsch,  and^sorne  others,  and  expressing  his 
dissent  from  their  style  of  interpretation,  yet 
admits  that  they  arc  not  deficient  in  penetra- 
tion, and  general  as  well  as  philological  learn- 
ing.* Even  Von  Bohlen,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  more  extreme  opponents  of  Hengstenberg 
on  the  Pentateuch,  speaks  generously  in  his 
memoirs  of  '  the  extraordinary  attainments 
in  Arabic  literature'  and  other  branches  of 
scholarship  made  by  his  great  rival.  And 
Delitzsch,  whom  Dr.  Davidson  can  occasion- 
ally, at  lea^t,  include  in  his  list  of  the  most 
accurate  and  distinguished  Hebrew  scholars 
of  the  present  day  (as  at  p.  158),  though  it  is 
often  omitted  where  it  should  be  found,  ranks 
Hengstenberg  and  his  school  among  the 
greatest  writers  of  the  age  on  Old  Testament 
subjects.  The  investigations  of  Ranke,  one  of 
this  school,  concerning  the  Pentateuch,  writ- 
ten in  opposition  to  the  fragmentary  hypo- 
thesis, and  in  proof  of  the  internal  unity  of 
the  Pentateuch,  he  characterizes  as  'a  perfect 
pattern  for  its  depth  of  research,  the  objective 
character  of  its  representation,  and  its  well- 
sustained  tone.'f  ,  To  Hengstenberg  himself, 
and  to  his  labours,  he  refers,  as  constituting 
an  epoch  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  '  With  joy,'  says  he  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  admirable  work  on  the  Psalms 
(p.  xiy.),  '  I  seize  here  the  long-wished-for 
opportunity  of  delivering  a  public  testimony 
iji  behalf  of  the  man  to  wjiom  belongs  the 
immortal  honour  of  having  recovered,  for  the 
theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  its  anci-ent 
place  in  men's  believing  confidence,  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  license  of  wit  and  free- 
thinking.'  And  in  regard  to  the  specific  ar- 
gument in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  which  Dr.  Davidson,  in  the 
extract  already  given,  treats  as  deserving  only 
uf  supreme  contempt  from  all  genuine  scholars, 
Dclitzsch  formally  sets  his  seal  to  it.  He 
points  with  confidence  to  the  proof  that  has 
been  eetablished  by  Hengstenberg,  of  the 
traces  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  subsequent 
historical  books,  and  the' prophets;  confirms 
the  line  of  argument  by  many  details  of  his 
own  ;  and  concludes  by  saying,  '  In  short,  all 
tlie  history,  prephecy,  proverbial  wisdonij  and 
poetry  of  Israel,  has  itsroot  and  being  in  the 
law  of  Moses.  Deuteronomy  is  the  Deuterosis 
(repetition)  of  the  law  ;  and  all  the  other 
parts  of  Old  Testament  Scripture  is  the  Deu- 
terosis of  Deuteronomy.     Though  David  was 

*  Einleitung,  pp.  25,  145. 

f  Commeutar  iiber  Gen.,  p.  44. 


a  greater  master  of  lyric  songi,  and  Isaiah  of 
the  prophetic  word,  than  Moses,  yet  without 
the  law  of  Moses  there  had  been  neither  a 
David  nor  an  Isaiah.  ^Aud  we  abide  by  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  the  Law,  however  it  may 
have  arisen,  is  as  necessarily  pre-supposed  by 
the  whole  of  the  post-Mosaic  history  and 
literature,  as  for  a  tree  is  the  sustaining  aud 
nouiisijing  root.'* 

The  object  of  these  references  is  merely  to 
show  that  the  points  here  in  debate  cannot  be 
settled  by  a  simple  appeal  to-authorities,  and 
that  the  attempt  to  do  eo  on  either  side  must 
be  characterized  as  unfair.  Scholars  of  high 
name,  and  possessed  of  all  requisite  literary 
qualifications  for  discussing  the  questions  at 
issue,  are  here  found  ranged  against  each 
other  ;  and  nothing  ultimately  is  to  be  gained 
by  constituting  the  one  class  absolute  author- 
ities, at  the  expense  and  by  the  depreciation  of 
the  other.  The  mere  fact,  that  there  are 
men  furnished  with  such  sr;holarly  attain- 
ments, and  arriving  at  such  different  conclu- 
sions, seems  to  imply  that  a  number  of  the 
considerations  brought  into  notice  are  not  in 
themselves  of  a  decisive  character,  but  come  to 
be  reckoned  such  only  from  the  doctrinal  posi- 
tion and  aim  of  the  writer.  If  the  views  of 
evangelical'  divines  respecting  the  general 
character  of  Scripture  naturally  dispose  them 
to  attach  little  weight  to  certain  lines  of  argu- 
ment, there  are  others  which  will  assuredly 
find  as  little  regard  from  those  who  stand  at 
the  opposite  pole  of  religions  belief ;  and  the 
ultimate  question  comes  to  be,  Which  class  se- 
lect the  poinds  that  are  in  themselves  of  great- 
est moment,  and  that  ought  chiefly  to  prevail 
with  sober  and  intelligent  critics  ?  To  a  cer- 
tain extent,  therefore,  the  position  of  the  wri- 
ter mu*t  be  taken  into  account — not,  certainly, 
asof  itself  detomiuing  his  literary  ccm^  otence 
or  the  reverse,  for  handling  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute, and  still  less  for  charging  him  with  an 
unreasoning  attachment  to  party  interests  ; 
but  to  perceive  distinctly  the  point  of  view 
from  which,  he  contemplates  the  field  of  con- 
troversy, and  the  eye  he  may  hence  be  expect- 
ed to  have  for  certain  specific  features  of  it, 
as  contradistingnished  from  others.  We  are 
the  more  entitled  to  do  this,  if  his  position  be 
au  extreme  one  ;  for  that  will  necessarily  ex- 
ercise a  sort  of  creative  power  over  some  of 
the  most  important  elements' connected  with 
the  controversy,  at  once  nullifying  what  exists, 
and  out  of  airy  nothings  constructing  whole 
lines  of  argumentation.     It  was  so,  as  is  well 

*  Commentar  iiber  Gen.,  pp.  12-14.  See  also  p. 
5,  where  he  says  of  the  Thoi-a  (or  the  Pentateuch), 
ill  opposition  to  the  dislocating  hypotheses  of  recent 
times,  that  it  is  '  a  many-membered,  united,  world- 
embracing  Avork  of  history  out  of  the  sixteenth 
century  before  Christ.' 
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known,  in  the  case  of  Strauss,  when,  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  mystic  theory,  he  made  his  attack 
on  the  historical  character  of  the  Gospels. 
Strauss's  position  wagiifhat  of  a  philosophic 
unbeliever  in  the  supernatural  (his  unbelief 
resting-  on  the  pantheistic  basis  of  Hegelian- 
ism)  ;  and,  consequently,  all  that  appeared  of 
the  miraculous  in  the  evangelical  history  of 
our  Lord,  was  set  down  as,  ipso  facto,  a  proof 
of  the  fflbulous.  '  The  climax  of  the  wonder- 
ful (he  held  with  axiomatic  certainty)  to  bo 
the  climax  of  the  unthinkable,'  So  that, 
while  he  went  to  his  work,  as  he  himself  boast- 
ed, untrammelled  by  a  religious  doctrinal  po- 
sition, the  defect  in  that  respect  was  amply 
compensated  by  a  positiqp  of  another  kind, 
derived  from  his  philosophy,  which  armed 
him  as  with  a  coat  of  mail  against  all  that, 
to  a  humble  believer,  is  most  clearly  indica- 
tive of  the  divine  character  of  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  Gospel  history.  The  super- 
natural element,  which,  in  the  eye  of  the  one, 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  very  substance 
of  the  Gospel,  became  to  the  other  a  vantage- 
ground  of  disbelief,  and  a  weapon  of  assault 
against  its  credibiljt}". 

It  is  not  materially  different  in  the  case  be- 
fore us.  The  assault  now  made  by  Dr.  David- 
son and  the  German  authors  whom  he  more 
especially  follows,  on  the  historical  character 
of  the  books  of  Moses,  has  also  for  its  con- 
structive aim  the  establishment  of  a  fabulous 
or  mythic  theory  ;  and  as  regards  its  negative 
character,  it  too  is  based  on  the  ground,  not, 
indeed,  of  a  pantheistic  infidelity,  but  ,of  a 
philosophical  naturalism,  which,  equally  with 
the  other,  ignores  and  repudiates  everything 
properly  miraculous,  either  in  word  or  deed. 
The  fact  now  stated,  and  its  bearing  on  the 
main  point  at  issue,  may  be  rendered  patent 
by  a  few  decisive  references.  Thus,  the  pas- 
sages in  Genesis  which  make  promise  to  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  of  kings  destined  to  spring 
from  them  (xvii,  6-16,  xxxv.  11),  are  held  to 
be  of  late,  that  is,  of  spurious  origin,  because 
the  idea  was  one  '  which  would  not  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  a  Ilebrevv  till  after  a 
king  had  been  appointed'  (p.  47) — implying, 
of  course,  that  the  supernatural,  or  strictly 
prophetic  element,  could  have  no  place,  and 
that  the  word,  whenever  spoken,  could  not 
have  exceeded  the  limits  of  human  sagacity. 
In  like  manner,  the  Song  of  Moses  at  tiie  li^'d 
Sea,  the  dying  prophecy  of  Jacob,  and  many 
other  portions  of  "a  similar  description,  are 
brought  down,  for  the  period  of  their  compo- 
sition, to  subsequent  times,  on  the  ground  of 
their  containing  allusions  to  circumstances  or 
relations  which  did  not  transpire  till  after 
ages.  Of  Jacob  it  is  said,  '  The  Deity  did 
not  see  fit,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  impart 
to  any  man  like  Jacob  the  foreknowledixe  of 


future  and  distant  events.  .  .  .  The  true  way 
of  dealing  with  the  prophecy  is  simply  to  as- 
certain, by  internal  evidence,  the  time  at  which 
it  was  written,  on  the  only^tenable  and  philo- 
sophical ground  of  its  having  been  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  dying  patriarch  by  a  sucr 
ceeding  writer.  It  has  the  form  of  a  predic- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  vaticinium  post  evenluvib  (p. 
198)  ;  in  plain  terms,  a  fictitious  representa- 
tion, pretending  to  be  what  it  was  not,  and 
was  morally  impossible  that  it  should  be. 
What  in  such  passages  is  implied  respecting 
the  supernatural  element  in  the  words  report- 
ed to  be  spoken,  is  explicitly  affirmed  regard- 
ing the  miraculous  occurrences  related  in 
other  parts  of  the  Sacred  narrative.  Of  the 
'  crowd  of  extraordinary  interpositions  of  Je- 
hovah on  behalf  of  the  people  as  they  jour- 
neyed through  the  wilderness,'  we  are  told  that 
they  '  show  the  influence  of  later  traditions  in 
dressing  out  the  narrative  with  fabulous  traits. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  unchangeable.  God 
does  not  directly  and  suddenly  interfere  with 
them  on  behalf  of  his  creatures ;  neither  does 
He  so  palpably  or  constantly  intermeddle  with 
men's  little  concerns'  (p.  103).  And  again  : 
'  Ignorant  as  the  Israelites  were  of  Western 
metaphysics,  they  did  not  scruple  to  connect 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Being 
with  things  that  we  know  to  happen  accord- 
ing to  the  uncliangeable  principles- ot  His  mo- 
ral law,  or  the  uniform  agency  in  nature 
which  He  established  at  first.  But  the  ma- 
jestic laws  of  all-sufficient  wisdom,  by  which 
^tlie  universe  is  regulated,  are  inflexibly  main- 
tained for  the  good  of  boundless  creation, 
without  being  altered  in  relation  to  the  fancied 
fortunes  of  individuals'  (p.  242). 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this 
language.  The  writer's  philosophy  has  won 
for  him  a  position  as-firndy  entrenched,  as 
was  that  of  Strauss  in  respect  to  the  super- 
natural in  Gospel  history,  against  everything 
in  the  books  of  Moses  which  bespeaks  the 
direct  agency  or  miraculous  interposition  of 
God;  and -the  traces  which  appear  of  that 
kind,  like  self-convicted  witnesses,  are  made  to 
bear  evidence  to  the  late  origin,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  legendary  character,  of  ihe 
accounts  in  which  they  are  found.  Here  also 
the  climax  of  the  wonderful  is  the  climax  of 
the  unthinkable ;  the  cause  is  prejudged ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  an  a  priori  rejection 
of  the  assumed  character  of  the  narrative,  an 
array  of  proof  is  deduce^i  from  it  to  the  pre- 
judice of  its  authenticity.  This  indicates  an 
advance  beyond  Dr.  Colenso's  position  ;  for 
he. professes  himself  ready  to  accep't  the  ap- 
counts  of  miraculous  or  supernatural  inter- 
ference in  Scripture,  if  they  were  only  au- 
thenticated by  a  veracious  history  (p.  10). 
But  were  the  history  otherwise  ever  so  vera- 
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cious,  Dr.  Davidson  would  reject  it,  on  the 
score  simply  of  its  wonders, — so  far  taking 
his  stand  distinctly  and  avowedly  on  scepti- 
cal ground.  Ana  lie  does  so,  besides,  in  re- 
gard to  various  other  things  connected  both 
with  the  form  and  with  the  matter  of  the  reve- 
lations they  contain.  For  example,  the  direc- 
tions reported  to  have  been  given  to  Moses 
concerning  the  structure  and  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle  are  pronounced  '  trifling,'  '  inca- 
pable of  proceeding  from  God  ;'  and  the  pas- 
sages which  more  especially  represent  God 
as  speaking  and  acting  in  a  very  human 
manner,  '  descend  below  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,'  and  '  degrade  His  nature'  (pp.  240— 
242).  Of  the  precepts  generally  attributed 
to  God  in  the  Pentateuch  it  is  said,  that  they 
'  cannot  without  profanity  be  said  to  have 
been  all  uttered  externally  by  the  voice  of 
God',|(p.  131).  The  record  of  creation  at 
the  commencement  of  Genesis  is  charged 
with  positive  scientific  errore,  and  with  a 
false  representation  concerning  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  (pp.  159-162).  The  com- 
mand said^  to  have  been  given  to  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  eve  of  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  to  borrow  or  ask  fi'om  the  Egyptians 
articles  of  gold  and  silver,  i(  is  affirmed,  re- 
presents Jehovah  'as  commanding  an  im- 
moral thing;  showing  tlie  imperfect  deve- 
lopment of  the  divine  to  which  the  author's 
age  had  attained'  (p.  236).  And,  of  course, 
the  extermination  of  the  Canaanites  was  still 
more  distinctly  marked  by  that  character  : 
'  morality  rejects  every  war  of  extermination  ;' 
'  God  could  not  charge  His  subjects  with 
carrying  out  any  such  purpose  in  harmony 
with  His  pwn  perfections.'  And  in  reality 
there  was  no  such  charge  :  the  idea  of  found- 
ing a  theocracy  was  of  God ;  but  the  mode 
of  setting  it  up  in  Canaan  by  the  extirpation 
of  its  previous  inhabitants  was  of  man,  which 
the  imperfectly  enlightened  consciousness  of 
the  Israelites  only  attributed  to  God  (pp. 
440-444). 

Now,  without  the  slightest  wish  to  pre- 
judge the  questi6n,  whether  the  higher  criti- 
cism (as  it  is  styled)  may  have  discovered 
grounds  sufficient  to  justify  such  a  position 
being  assumed,  and  t^which  we  shall  pre- 
sently advert,  let  it  be  noted  what  the-posi- 
tion  itself  involves;  it  is  manifestly  a  position 
quite  antagonistic  to  the  Pentateuch  as  an 
authoritative  part  of  divine  revelation.  It  is 
simply  a  revival  of  the  so-called  Christian 
deism  of  the  last  century,  which  did  not  deny 
that  there  were  many  things  in  Scripture 
worthy  of  God,  especially  in  the  sayings  of 
Christ^;  but  that,  as  there  was  nhi  a  little  also 
of  a  ditlerent  description,  it  belonged  to  men, 
according  to  the  light  of  nature  that  was  in 
them,  to  search  out  the  divine  ideas  from  the 


mass;  and  reject  what  seemed  to  them  of  an- 
other character.  The  Bible  as  a  whole,  the 
Pentateuch  in  paitiwilar,  had  not  in  their 
view,  as  it  has  not  m  Dr.  Davidson's,  any 
special  or  distinctive  claim  to  their  belief, 
founded  on  its  inherent  character,  as  record- 
ing testimonies  or  disclosing  communications 
from  heaven ;  it  was  merely  the  production 
of  writers  who  spoke  under  the  impression 
that  they  knew  God'^  mind,  though  some 
spoke  with  a  nearer  approximation  to  the 
truth  than  others,  while  some  altogether 
mistook  it:  so  that,  if  one  may  call  them  in- 
spired, they  were  '  inspired  in  different  de- 
grees ;'  and  their  testimony  must  be  sifted 
like  that  of  other  ifcen — to  be  received  wheYe 
it  coincides  with  right  reason,  to  be  disowned 
where  it  is  not.  Let  it  be  so,  we  reply  :  this 
is  at  least  hot  the  view  taken  of  the  matter 
by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles;  and  the  criti- 
cism which  rejects  the  authenticity  and 
strictly  canonical  authority  of  the  books  of 
Moses,  inevitably  carries  aFong  with  it  also  the 
authority  of  New  Testament  Scripture.  Be- 
yond all  reasonable  doubt,  the  aspect  under 
which  the  Pentateuch  is  presented  there,  is 
that  of  a  production  which  (whether  all 
written  or  not  by  the  pen  of  Moses),  at  least, 
bears  on  it  throughout  the  imprimatur  of  his 
Heaven-commissioned  authority, — a  produc- 
tion which,  not  in  some  mythical  or  transcen- 
dent, but  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  con- 
tains a  veritable  record  of  God's  dealings 
with  mankind  in  the  earlier  periods  of  their 
history,  and  not  supposititious,  but  actual,  re- 
velations of  His  mind  and  will.  In  a  whole 
series  of  passages  (which  it  is  needless  to 
specify,  because  their  existence  and  import 
are  not  denied),  both  Christ  and  His  apostles 
identify  themselves  with  the  Pentateuch  as  an 
integral  and  fundamental  part  of  that  Scrip- 
ture ^vhich  they  affirm  to  have  been  all  given 
by  inspiration  of  God  ;  accredit  both  its  com- 
moner and  its  miraculous  accounts ;  and  in- 
stead of  disputing  either  the  truthfulness  or 
the  morality  of  any  of  its  statements,  often 
throw,  themselves  back  for  support  on  the 
great  facts  and  principles  it  embodies.  How 
is  all  this  met  by  the  advocates  of  the  higher 
criticism  ?  On  a  principle  of  rationalism, 
which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
deism  already  noticed,  and  which  deprives 
N^ew  as  well  as  Old  Testament  Scripture  of 
its  authority  as  an  infallible  guide  in  the 
things  of  God.  '  Christ  and  His  apostles,' 
(says  Dr.  Davidson,  p.  126),  'did  not  come 
into  the  world  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  criti- 
cism. In  some  things  both  adopted  a  wise  (?) 
accommodation  to  popular  views.  They  did 
not  in  matters  of  moment ;  but  with  such 
unimportant  points  as  the  authorship  of  the 
Pentateuch  Xhef  did  not  interfere.'    It  is  felt, 
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however,  that  this  does  not  quite  reach  the 
demands  of  the  case ;  and  so  it  is  observed 
further  respecting  even  Christ,  that  '  histori- 
cal and  critical  questions  could  only  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  His  human  culture, — a  culture 
stamped  with  the  characteristic  of  His  age 
and  country.'  Here  is^  a  dooi*  wide  enough 
to  admit,  in  the  way  of  exception  to  our 
Lord's  teaching,  whatever  any  one's  religious 
consciousness  may  choose  to  thrust  into  it. 
Under  cover  of  this  alleged  spirit  of  accom- 
modation to  Jewish  prejudice,  or  subjection 
to  the  influence,.of  the  age,  the  rationalists  of 
the  last  generation  eliminated  almost  every 
distinctive  feature  or  doctrine  of  the  Gospel, 
while  professing  to  submit  to  its  instructions; 
and  as  regards  the  point  now  more  immedi- 
ately in  hand,  it  gives  scope  to  the  widest 
latitudinarianisra.  Our  Lord,  it  tells  us, — and 
still  more,  of  course,  the  apostles, — stood 
upon  the  level  of  their  age  and  country  in 
respect  to  the  historical  records  of  tlieir  sacred 
books — erred  where  others  erred,  mistook  the 
ideal  for  the  real,  the  fabulous  for  the  true, 
where  others  did  so ;  and  in  this  ignorance 
or  imperfection  of  historical  insight,  'what, 
according  to  Dr.  Davidson,  do  we  find  them 
doing?  Not  simply  in  the  general  ascribing 
to  Moses  what  Moses  never  wrote,  but  hold- 
ing for  explicit  and  importaut  utterances  of 
God  words  that  were  never  spoken  (those,  for 
example,  reported  to  have  been  heard  at  the 
bush,  Luke  xx.  3*7)  ;  founding  lessons  and 
•warnings  upon  transactions  which  never  hap- 
pened (ap  the  deluge,  Luke  xvii,  26)  ;  accredit- 
ing miracles  which  wei*e  never  performed 
(1  Cor.  x.  1-10,  Heb.  xi.);  setting  their  seal 
to  accounts  of  revelations'  which,  as  they 
stand,  degrade  the  nature  of  Deity,  and  are 
even  chargeable  with  profanity.  And  yet 
Dr.  Davidson  has  the  assurance  to  say,  that 
the  results  he-has  arrived  at  neither  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  Pentateuch,  nor  under- 
mine the  pillars  of  Christianity,  and  that  to 
talk  of  them  '  as  deeply  affecting  the  faith  of 
the  Church  is  the  cant  of  uneducated  minds' 
(p.  129).  To  our  thinking,  it  is  the  invinci- 
ble logic  of  common  sense — the  conclusiou 
to  which  every  ninety-nine  men  out  of  a 
hundred  will  infallibly  come.  The  question, 
in  this  form  of  it,  is  not  one  that  lies  between 
comparative  degrees  of  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed :  an  intelligent  artisan  is  as  competent  to 
pronounce  on  it  as  one  who  has  a  whole  bevy 
of  tongues  at  his  command  ;  and  if  the  case 
be  so,  as  is  here  represented,  with  the  con- 
tests of  the  Pentateuch,  and  with  the  relation 
held  to  it  by  Christ  and  His  apostles,  then  the 
authority  alike  of  New  and  of  Old  Testament 
Scripture,  for  anything  beyond  the  merest 
common-places  of  truth  and  duty,  is  irreco- 
verably gone ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  cant,'it  is 


assuredly  the  infatuation,  of  learning  to  ima- 
gine it  can  be  otherwise.  IJnmistakeable  re- 
sults in  history  will  soon  put  that  beyond  a 
doubt. 

These  remarks  are  made  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  presenting  in  a  distinct  and  intel- 
ligible form  the  nature  of  the  contest  that 
is  now  proceeding,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  that  are  at  stake.  The  question, 
however,  is  not  thereby  settled,  which  re- 
lates to  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  credible  nature  of  the  events  it 
records. "  This  must  be  determined  on  its 
own  grounds;  and  the  testimony  of  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles  in  favour  of  the  tradi- 
tionary belief  of  the  Church  is  only  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  valid  and  authoritative  confir- 
mation of  that  belief,  if  nothing  can  be 
shown  to  be  conclusively  against  it  in  the  his- 
torical records  themselves.  Should  proof  be 
forthcoming  from  any  quarter  of  their  late 
origin  and  unreliable  character,  then  the  au- 
thority both  of  the  original  accounts,  and  of 
the  sacred  writers  who  have  accredited  and 
used  them  as  divine,  must  give  waj'.  But, 
in  proceeding  now  to  turn  our  inquiries  in 
this  direction,  we  must  request  our  readers 
to  keep  distinctly  in  view  what  has  just  been 
stated  respecting  the  stand-point  of  the  more 
critical  and  imperious  theologians  who  take 
here  the  part  of  assailants.  From  the  indis- 
pensable requirements  of  their  position,  there 
arises  at  once  the  obligation  to  reject  the  Mo- 
saic authorship  and  historical  character  of 
much  that  is  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  arguments  by  Avhick* 
they  seek  to  justify  t|ieir  rejection.  We  have 
referred  to  Dr.  Davidson,  but  he  only  gathers 
up  and  retails  what  had  been  alread\^  set 
forth  in  the  works  of  De  Wette,  Tuch,  Hup- 
feld,  Evvald,  and  partly  also  in  Bleek.  Differ- 
ing in  subordinate  points,  these  all  concur  in 
regarding  the  formal  representation,  which 
appears  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  a  direct  super- 
natural intercourse  between  God  and  the 
more  prominent  representatives  of  the  human 
family,  from  Adam  to  Moses,  as  of  itself  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  legendary,  rather 
than  the  historical,  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter of  the  accounts.  They  acknowledged 
only  a  certain  substratum  of  history,  which 
later  times  wrought  into  a  kind  of  theocrati- 
cal  epos,  or  traditionary  myths.  Another 
proof  of  the  same  is  found  in  the  miracles 
interwoven  with  the  accounts,  which,  simply 
because  they  contain  what  is  miraculous, 
must  be  connected  with  times  long  subse- 
quent to  those  they  profess  to  belong  to, — the 
miraculous  being,  as  De  Wette  expresses  it, 
a  kind  of  ideal  or  poetic  clothing,  which  a 
remote  posterity  throws  around  the  actual 
occurrences   of  bygone   times.     Everything 
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j5roplietic,  as  a  matter  of  course, — whatever 
song,  whatever  announcement  appears  in  a 
particular  clause  or  expression  to  anticipate 
the  future, — is  directly  assigned  to  the  same 
category  ;  it  is  an  utterance  after  the  event. 
One  has  only  to  glance  over  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch  which  contain  pas- 
sages belonging  to  one  or  other  of  those  classes, 
to  see  what  a  multiplicity  of  proofs  they  must 
yield  to  the  proficients  of  the  higher  criticism. 
But  they  do  so,  it  must  be  remembered,  sun- 
ply  on  account  of  the  philosophical  assumption 
or  hypothesis  taken  up  by  that  school,  and 
with  this  they  necessarily  stand  or  fall.  It  is 
not  the  superior  learning  of  the  party  which 
furnishes  them  with  this  class  of  arguments  ; 
they  might  have  found  every  one  of  them 
without  knowing  a  word  of  llebrew,  or  even 
of  Greek  ;  nothing  more  is  needed  for  it  than 
a  strong  anti-supernatural  feeling,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  as  much  in 
its  New  as  in  its  Old  Testament  records. 
They  who,  on  such  grounds,  resolve  into 
myths  and'legends  the  more  remarkable  ac- 
counts of  the  Pentateuch,  may  as  readily  find 
them — and  for  the  most  part,  indeed,  do  find 
them — in  the  narratives  of  the  Gospel. 

It  deserves  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  ex- 
ceptions taken  on  the  ground  of  this  super- 
natural element  go  farther  than  might  at 
first  be  suspected  ;  for  there  are  cases  in 
which  the  narrative,  as  it  stands,  is  pronounc- 
ed unnatural,  and  held  to  be  indicative  of  a 
later  age,  merely  because  the  implied  super- 
natural element,  which  sufficiently  accounts 
-for  the  existing  form,  is  silently  ignored. 
Thus  the  circumstance  of  Sarah  having  been 
coveted  and  token  by  Abimelech,  when  she 
had  reached  the  age  of  ninety,  just  as  she  had 
at  an  earlier  period  been  coveted  and  taken 
by  Pharaoh,  is  thought  impiobable,  because 
it  is  femarkable  that  two  such  events  should 
happen  in  one  person's  history,  and  still  more, 
that  Sarah  should  hav^  preserved  her  beauty 
to  so  late  a  period  of  life.  Dr.  Davidson 
deems  it  so  '[)eculiar  and  incredible  in  the 
case  of  one  person,  that  he  twice  refers  to  it 
(pp.  62,  67),  and  can  only  explaiix  it  by  sup- 
posing a  double  authorship — one  of  them,  of 
course,  fabricating  instead  of  narrating.  Now, 
simply  admit  what  the  sacred  narrative  itself 
so  distinctly  introduces,  what  forms,  indeed, 
the  very  hinge  on  which  the  later  portion  of 
Abraham's  history  turns, — namely,  the  super- 
natural revivification  given  in  advanced  life 
to  the  animal  frames  of  himself  and  his  wife, 
in  order  that  the  child  of  promise  might  be 
born  to  them, — and  the  strangeness  of  Sa- 
rah's apprehension  by  Abimelech  at  once 
disappears.  She  had,  meanwhile,  through 
the  power  of  the  Highest  overshadowing  her, 
virtually  renewed  her  youth  :  the  freshness 


and  vigour,  and  with  these,  no  doubt,  the 
bloom  of  earlier  days  came  back  upon  her,  so 
that  the  attempt  of  Abimelech,  rightly  un- 
derstood, served  much  the  same  purpose  in 
regard  to  the  divine  operation  upon  Sarah, 
as  the  action  of  the  restored  paralytic  at  Ca- 
pernaum, in 'being  made  to  bear  'away  liis 
couch  ;  it  was  the  palpable  evidence  of  a  su- 
pernatural reflux  of  the  powers  of  life.  The 
sftine  explanation  also  will  account,  in  the  case^ 
of  Abi'aham  himself,  for  his  having  possessed 
such  unwonted  vigour  as  is  implied  in  his 
marriage  to  Keturah  after  Sarah's  death,  and 
having  a  family  of  sons  by  her.  This,  too,  is 
a  stumbling-block  to  Dr.  Davidson  and  the 
school  he  represents  ;  it  is  the  clear  indica- 
tion of  a  later  hand  (p.  69).  Why  should  it 
be  so  ?  However  it  may  now  seem  to  one 
versed  in  •  Western  metaphysics,'  the  man,  at 
least,  who  could  speak  of  Abraham  receiviiTg, 
at  a  certain  stage  of  his  career,  a  fresh  lease 
of  life's  powers  and  energies  direct  from  Hea- 
ven, might  surely,  with  perfect  consistency, 
write  of  these  continuing  their  action  to  a 
correspondingly  advanced  stage  in  the  future. 
Can  that  criticism  be  entitled  to  the  designa- 
tion '6f  fair  or  reasonable,  which  first  denudes 
a  series  of  transactions  of  their  germinant 
principle,  and  then  presents  the  remainder  as 
the  incoherent,  patchwork  of  diverse  and  mu-  * 
tually  discordant  traditionists  ?  Persons 
whose  doctrinal  position  obliges  them  to  tam- 
per after  such  a  fashion  with  the  narratives 
of  Scripture,  may  doubtless  find  appropriate 
employment  in  disputing  their  genuineness, 
or,  like  Dr.  Colenso,  in  calling  in  question 
their  historical  veracity  ;  but  their  position 
itself,  from  its  v^y  nature,  disqualifies  them 
from  producing  what  can,  in  any  proper  sense, 
be  regarded  as  an  introduction  to  the  books 
in  which  the  narratives  are  contained. 

But  we  must  become  somewhat  more  spe- 
cific ;  and,  in  doing  so,  must  distinguish  be- 
tween the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
the  credibility  of  its  accounts.  These  have 
hitherto  been  viewed  conjointly,  because  to  a 
large  extent  they  are  so  by  those  who  here 
take  the  part  of  objectors.  But  they  are  pro- 
perly distinct  questions,  and  the  one  also 
greatly  more  vital  than  the  other.  Whether 
Moses  was  strictly  the  author  of  the  entire 
Pentateuch  or  not,  may  be  a  question  even 
among  those  who  are  perfectly  agreed  as  to 
the  authentic  and  authoritative  character  of 
its  contents.  Here,  within  certain  limits, 
there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion  ;  but 
the  historical  truthfulness  and  credibility  of 
the  accounts  it.  transmits  of  God's  dealings 
with  man  in  earlier  times,  and  men's  dealings 
with  God,  bear  directly  upon  its  proper  na- 
ture and  design.  If  any  charge  of  error 
coul3  be  successfullv  established  against  it  in 
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this  respect,  or  if  even  any  grave  suspicion 
could  with  a  measure  of  probability  be  fasten- 
ed on  its  testimony,  a  blow  would  inevitably 
be  inflicted,  not  upon  the  Pentateuch  alone, 
but  upon  the  whole  Bible  as  a  revelation 
from  Heaven.  To  this  point,  therefore,  as 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  we  shall  de- 
vote the  larger  portion  of  the  space  that  re- 
mains for  us.  ' 

It  were  vain  to  say  that  the  subject,  in  this 
aspect  of  it,  is  beset  with  no  difficulties,  or 
thf^t  it  is  entirely  free  of  what,  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  is  calculated  to  give  rise,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  certain  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings in  the  minds  of  sincere  and  honest  in- 
quirers. Several  considerations  might  pre-, 
pare  us  to  expect  this.  First  of  all,  the  re- 
moteness of  the  periods  to  which  the  ac- 
g  counts  refer,  and  because  of  that  remoteness 
the  peculiar,  in  many  respects  abnormal,  con- 
dition of  things  (as  seen  from  our  point  of 
view)  to  which  they  relate — this  alone  lends 
to  the  speculative  reason  a  great  advantage 
in  starting  plausible  objections  against^tlie 
credibility  of  the  accounts.  IIow  many  things 
of  a  like  description  could  be  named  in  con-„ 
nection  with  the  antiquities  of  a  particular 
country — our  own,  for,  example — in  which 
(partly  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  the 
circumstances,  partly  from  giving  heed  to  in- 
cidental and  collateral  considerations)  the 
most  veritable  accounts  have  sometimes  been 
involved  in  controversial  difficulties  !  And 
shall  it  be'thought  strange,  if  persons  who 
are  in  search  of  such  things  should  find  them 
in  accounts  which  reach  back  to  the  infancy 
of  the  human  race  itself,  and  embrace  the 
earlier  evolutions  of  the  divine  econotny  ? 
Even  those  who  cannot  be  said  to  %eek  for 
objectionable  matter,  yet  from  the  mere  acci- 
dents of  their  position — as  living  in  an  ad- 
'  vanced  stage  of  the  world's  hisfory,  and  im- 
bibing their  impressions  of  what  is  fit  and 
probable,  or  the  reverse,  from  the  things 
most  familiar  to  themselves — may  readily 
enough  discover  in  what  is  written  of  the  re- 
mote past  statements  or  occurrences  that  seem 
open  to.  objection  ;  they  will  do  so,  if  they 
are  incapable  of  appreciating  the  diversity  of 
circumstances,  and  insist  on  extending  to  one 
age  what  properly  belongs  to  another.  The 
actual,  the  true,  in  such  cases,  is  not  always, 
by  any  means,  what  would  at  first  sight  be 
deemed  the  likeliest  by  this  generation. 

Another  feature  in  the  earlier  narratives 
of  the  Bible,  which  might  be  expected  to 
work  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  singular 
brevity  of  most  of  them — as  if  written  with 
no  eye  to  curious  inquiries  or  critical  judg- 
ments, but  in  a  spirit  of  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence, and  with  the  view  simply  of  present- 
ing a  condensed  record  of  things  spoken  and 


done,  which  it  much  concerned  men  of  ^11 
times  to  know.  Accounts  so  constructed 
naturally  leave  not  a  little  to  be  supplied  by 
the  good  sense  and  wise  discretion  of  the  read- 
er ;  and  if,  forsaking  these,  he  gives  way  to 
the  academical  doubtings  and  microscopic 
inquisitiveness  which  a  critical  age  is  so  apt 
to  engender,  he  will  not  fail  to  detect  appa- 
rent negligences  and  complications  in  the 
story,  which  may  without  difficulty  be  made 
to  look  like  serious  discrepancies  or  actual 
blunders.  Along  with  the  brevity  of  those 
records  of  primeval  and  patriarehal  times, 
there  is  also  to  be  taken  into  account  in  this 
connection  the  particular  setting  of  many  of 
the  notices  contained  in  them,  wliich  na- 
turally savours  of  the  period  of  their  origin. 
Truth,  of  course,  must  always  constitute  the 
staple  of  historical  narrations,  which  cease  to 
be  historical  whenever,  and  in  so  far  as,  they 
depart  from  the  faithful  exhibition  of  things 
as  they  actually  occurred.  To  preserve  a 
trustworthy  record  of  these  is  their  professed 
purpose  and  aim  ;  but  with  this  common  aim, 
and  in  subordination  to  it,  there  may  also  be 
specific  aims,  ai'ising  out  of  the  position  of  the 
writer,  or  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to 
'those  more  inunediately  in  his  eye,  and  ap- 
pearing in  the  particular  point  and  form  giv- 
en to  his  narrative.  Here  age,  to  sbme  ex- 
tent, will  differ  from  age,  country  from  coun- 
try :  what  appears  fit  and  natural  at  one  time, 
will  look  strained  and  peculiar  at  another ; 
and  if  any  one  should  go  to  the  more  ancient 
records  of  Scripture  oblivions  of  such  differ- 
ences, can  it  be  matter  of  wonder  if  he 
should,  in  some  respects,  misjud^-e  thern — - 
should  think  it  strange,  perhaps,  that  certain 
things  are  introduced,  and  again,  that  others' 
are  omitted  ?  • 

The  considerations  now  adverted  to  are  all 
of  a  perfectly  intelligible  nature,^  and  obvi- 
ously germane  to  the  subject:  no  one  scarce- 
ly will  dispute  that  some  weight  is  due  to 
them  in  dealing  with  the  earlier  historical ' 
documents  of  Scripture ;  and  if  only  clue 
weight  is  ascribed  to  them,  it  will  go  far  to 
remove  some  of  tire  more  plausible  objections 
which  are  urged  against  the  credibility  of  the 
books  of  Moses.  Take,  for  example,  that 
which  stands  in  the  very  front  of  Dr.  Colen- 
so's  charges  of  incorrectness — the  account 
given  in  Gen.  xlvi.  19  of  the  family  of  Judah, 
as  connected  with  the  settlement  of  the 
chosen  seed  in  Egypt.  Among  the  seventy 
souls  spoken  of  as  coming  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  five  are  reckoned  to  Judah  beside 
himself,— ^three  sons,  Shelah,  Pharez,  and 
Zarah  ;  and  two  grandsons,  the  sons  of  Pha- 
rez, viz.,  Hezron  and  Hamul.  But  as  Pharez 
was  not  born  to  Judah  till  after  even  the 
youngest  of  his  first  family  had   grown   to 
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manliood,  it  is  impossible  that  Pharez  should 
have  become  old  enough  to  marry  and  have 
two  children  by  the  time  that  the  family  of 
Jacob  went  down  to  sojourn  in  Egypt.  For 
as  Joseph  was  at  that  time  certainly  not 
more  than  forty,  Judah  (according  to  the 
computation  of  the  Bishop)  was  probably 
about  forty -two ;  and  he  can  hardly,  with 
any  show  of  probabilit}',  be  made  upwards  of 
forty-six  or  forty-eight.  Indeed,  the  former, 
according  to  our  view,  comes  nearer  to  the 
probable  age  than  the  latter.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  go  into  detail  on  the  subject,  or  con- 
tend in  such  a  case  about  half-a-dozen  of 
years;  for,  allow  Judah  to  have  been  even 
fifty  at  the  time  in  question,  it  is  quite  in- 
credible that  Pharez  and  Zarah,  liis  sons  by 
Tamar,  should  have  already  become  full- 
grown  men,  and  one  of  them  the  father  of 
two  children.'  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
therefore,  Judah's  grandsons,  Hezron  and 
Hamul,  were  born  some  considerable  time 
after  the  settlement  in  Egypt.  And  so  also 
must  it  have  been  with  most,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  Benjamin's  ten  sons  (xlvi.  21)  ;  for 
Benjamin  was  by  much  the  youngest  of  the 
family  of  Jacob,  and  a  year  or  two  before  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  he'is  spoken  of  as  com- 
paratively young  or  little,  a  mere  lad  (xliii.  8, 
xliv.  20)^  he  could,  scarcely,  indeed,  be  above 
twcnty-fourat  the  latter  period,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  have  had  more,  at  the  ufmost, 
than  two  or  three  sons.  Yet  all  the  ten  sons, 
as  well  as  Judah's  two  grandsons,  are  speci- 
fied among  the  seventy  souls  who  went  with 
Jacob  into  Egypt;  and  after  this,  the  num- 
ber seventy,  so  made  up,  is  referred  to  as  the 
well-known  aggregate  of  the  Israelitish  set- 
tlers in  the  land  of  Goshen  (Ex.  i.  5,  Deut.  x. 
22).  Dr.  Colenso,  therefore,  following  in  the 
wake  of  many  others,  finds  here  palpably  in- 
correct statements^  and  holds  the  account  as 
it  stands  simply  incredible.  But  he  should 
have  prosecuted  his  inquiries  a  little  farther  ; 
*for  when  the  matter  is  so  plain  as  to  its  va- 
riance with  historical  fact,  how  shall  we  ac- 
count for  such  representations  having  ever 
been  made  ?  The  natural  improbabilities  or 
historical  anachronisms  in  question  are  no 
new  discoveries ;  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  for  generations,  and  have  not 
been  overlooked  even  in  general  commenta- 
ries. Shall  we  suppose  that  the  genealogical 
register,  with  its  historical  setting,  was  the 
production  of  so  stupid  and  ^bungling  a  com- 
poser, that  he  drew  it  up  regardless  of  incon- 
sistencies whHch  the  most  inexperienced  eye 
can  detect,  or  that  the  authorities  (whoever 
they  might  be)  who  placed  it  and  kept  it 
where  it  is,  were  equally  incapable  of  perceiv- 
ing them  ?  A'  supposition  of  this  sort,  which 
is  the  only  alternative  left  us  by  the  criticism 


we  are  considering,  really  makes  a  somewhat 
heavy  draught  on  our  faith.  It  is  hard,  and, 
for  our  part,  impossible  to  believe,  that  the 
records  composing  the  book  of  Genesis  (con- 
sidered merely  as  human  productions)  took 
shape  in  this  hap-hazard  style,  under  the 
hands  of  persons  so  devoid  of  common 
shrewdness  and  sagacity.  We  rather  con- 
ceive that,  where  things  obviously  at  variance 
with  this  and  with  historic  fidelity  occur,  re- 
spect may  have  been  had,  in  the  construction 
of  the  record,  to  some  method  or  princijjle, 
which,  though  it  may,  perhaps,  carry  a 
strange  or  artificial  aspect  when  contemplat- 
ed from  a  modern  point  of  view,  yet  approved 
itself  to  men  of  other  times,  and  fell  in  with 
their  peculiar  modes  and  habits  of  thinking.      . 

If  this  appears  to  be  no  more  than  a  fair 
and  equitable  rule  of  judgment  generally  re-  _ 
specting  those  ancient  records,  there  is  no 
portion  of  them  to  which  it  may  more  fitly 
be  applied  than  their  genealogical  registers. 
These  were  brief  compends  of  history,  the  ' 
mei%  bones  and  skeletons,  one  may  say,  of 
many-sided  and  often  far-reaching  family  re- 
Jationshi)  s — the  very  brevity  of  which,  cou- 
pled with  the  desire  to  render  them  as  com- 
prehensive in  matter,  and  as  distinctive  and 
memorable  in  form  as  possible,  sometimes 
contributed  to  impart  to  them  strained,  and 
even  fantastic  form,s.  Curious  examples  may 
be  seen  of  this  in  Lightfoot  and  Schottgen, 
in  connection  with  the  genealogical  register 
in  Matt,  i^;  and  that  register  itself  is,  in  more 
respects  than  one,  a  remarkable  illustration 
— in  respect,  for  example,  to  the  female  names 
it  mentions  (which  are  only  four,  and  all  of 
an  abnormal  character,  —  Tamar,  Rahab, 
Ruth,  and  Bathsheba, — because  seen,  doubt- 
less, to  be  special  precursors,  types  of  Mary, 
in  whom  tbe  abnormal  rose  to  its  full  culmi- 
nation), in  reSpect'also  to  the -division  of  the 
entire  roll  into  three  sections  of  equal  length, 
and  still  more  in  the  omission,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  out  this,  of  three  names  in 
the  second  division  (those  of  kings  Ahaziah, 
Joash,  and  Amaziah).  A  mere  verbal  critic, 
who  cannot  look  beyond,  the  letter,  of  the 
text,  will  hold  all  these  peculiarities  to  be 
matter  of  caprice,  and  charge  the  omission  of 
so  many  names  as  a  falsification  of  histoiy. 
But  one  who  seeks  to  do  the  part  of  a  skilful 
interpreter,  will  throw  himself  back  upon  an- 
cient times,  and  take  into  account  the  views 
and  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  such 
peculiarities;,  and  he.  will  be  the  more  in- 
duced to  do  so,  as  the  departure  just  no- 
ticed from  the  strict  letter  of  history  could 
not  possibly,  in  this  case,  have  arisen  from 
ignorance  or  oversight,  but  must  be  ascribed 
to  intention.  In  like  manner,  he  will  deal 
with    the    genealogical    register    associated 
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with  the  descent  of  Israel  into  Egypt.  Here, 
also,  there  is  a  manifest  regard  to  certain 
numbers — to  the  7  and  10,  the  conjoined 
symbols  of  sacredness  and  completeness,  and 
when  multiplied  together,  so  as  to  make  VO, 
a  strongly  intensified  symbol  of  the  same.  In 
order  to  exhibit  this  as  realized  in  those  who 
went  down  with  Jacob  to  sojourn  in  Egypt, 
Jacob  himself  is  included  in  the  number 
(reckoned  among  the  33  sons  of  Leah), 
Joseph  also  and  his  sons,  who  were  already 
in  Egypt;  yet  to  them,  too,  applies  the 
general  statement, '  All  the  souls  of  the  house 
of  Jacob  which  came  into  Egypt  were  three- 
score and  ten.'  Why  should  it  be  deemed 
strange  if  certain  additions  from  the  future 
were  also  introduced  to  complete  the  requi- 
site number,  especially  if  those  additi6ns  re- 
presented the  heads  of  so  many  families  in 
Israel  ?  That  such  actually  was  the  case  ap- 
pears from  a  comparison  of  tlie  genealogical 
register  in  question  with  that  of  Num.  xxvi., 
— the  immediate  descendants  of  Jacob  who, 
in  the  latter,  are  represented  as  having  be- 
come heads  of  tribes  and  founders  of  distinct 
families,  being,  with  a  few  slight  dift'erences 
(arising,  no  doubt,  from  changes  that  took 
place  during  the  sojourn  in  Egypt),  the  same 
with  those  given  in  the  fir-t.  Hence,  though 
other  sons  beside  Manasseh  an4  Ephraim  ap- 
pear to  have  been  born  to  Joseph  in  Egypt 
(Gen.  xlviii.  6),  and  others  of  Jacob's  family 
probably  had  sons  born  there,  yet,  not  form- 
ing heads  of  tribal  stems  or  family  circles, 
they  are  not  mentioned,  because  the  ofispring 
took  rank  under  one  or  other  of  those  actu- 
ally given.  So  that,  as  12  remained  the 
ideal  number  for  the  tribes,  even  after  they 
became  13  by  the  adoption  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim,.  so  70  remained  the  ideal  number 
of  tribes  and  families  together — of  the  entire 
community — because  that  was  the  number 
at  the  initial  period,  when  the  several  divi- 
sions began  to  take  form, — the  period  nearly 
coeval,  though  not  absolutely  identical,  with 
Jacob's  descent  into  Egypt.  Such  regard  to 
numbei's  and  family  distinctions  may  appear 
to  us  unnatural — it  may  seem  to  want  criti- 
cal exactness ;  but  the  real  question  is,  whe- 
ther it  did  not  exist,  having  certain  ends  to 
serve,  certain  ideas  to  embody  and  landmarks 
to  keep  up,  which  were  important  for  the 
time  being,  and  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost?  For,  if  so,  then  it  is  as  much  our  duty 
to  consider  it,  and  make  reasonable  allowance 
for  it,  as  to  ascertain  and  determine  the 
idioms  of  language  and  forms  of  expression, 
in  which  the  original  records  of  Scripture 
are  preserved.  Only  through  such  know- 
ledge-and  consideration  do  we  get  at  a  cor- 
rect undetstarjiiing  of  their  real  import. 
The  explanations  now  made  respecting  the 


first  objection  of  Dr.  Colecso,  will,  without? 
material  diff"erence,  apply  also  to  several 
others — in  particular,  to  the  apparent  incon- 
gruity he  brings  out  between  the  actions  re- 
ported to  have  been  done  on  certain  occa- 
sions, and  the  number  of  persons  that  must 
be  supposed  to  hj»ve  taken  part  in  them. 
Thus,  all  Israel,  or  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
is  occasionally  represented  as  called  to  assem- 
ble, or  as  having  actually  assembled,  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  to  hear  certain  words, 
and  witness  certain  ceremonies.  But  taking 
the  numbers  given  as  genuine,  they  would 
have  required,  everi  <if  closely  packed,  a  space 
immensely  too  large  either  for  seeing  or  hear- 
ing. To  make,  the  incongruity  more  palpa- 
ble, the  Bishop  represents  them  standing 
nine  abreast,  forming  a  line  about  the  width 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  extending  in  a  direct 
course  of  twenty  miles  (p. -33).  Should  not 
the  simple  absurdity  of  this — an  absurdity 
palpable  to  every  eye— have  convinced  him 
that  sucli  could  never  have  been  the  mean- 
ing of  the  historian  (^'hoever.  he  was),  and 
that  to  deal  with  the  narrative  so,  is  to  deal 
with  it  unfairly  ?  Reduce  the  numbers  even 
by  ten — suppose  that,  instead  of  hundreds  of 
thousands,  there  were  only  so  many -tens  of 
thousands  of  grown  men  with  Moses  in  the 
wild|i'ness  (which,  at  the  very  least,  would 
be  required  to  meet  the  other  conditions  of 
the  historical  problem),  such  portions  of  the 
narrative  would  still,  if  so  interpreted,  not  be 
relieved  of  absurdity.  But  many  other  por- 
tions of  Spripture,  and  indeed  of  all  histories 
which  deal  in  general  and  comprehensive  de- 
scriptions, might  equally  be  turned  into  ex* 
travagant  and  incredible  accounts.  Thus  St. 
Matthew  says  of  John  Baptist,  that  thei"e^ 
'  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem,  and  all  J  odea,  \ 
and  all  the  region  round  about  Jordan,  and 
were  baptized  of  him.'  Who  would  dream, 
unless  under  some  sort  of  hallucination,  of 
sitting  down,  in  connection  with  such  a  state- 
ment, to  gather  statistics  of  the  probable 
population  of  the  places  here  specified,  and 
after  summing  up  the  account  into  so  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  to  ask"  whether  we 
can  reckon  it  at  all  credible  that  John  really 
had  such  multitudes  attending  him,  and  with 
his  own  hand  actually  administered  baptism 
to  them  all  ?  It  is  only  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  extreme  brevity  of  such  accounts, 
and  to  give  credit  to  the  writer  for  a  J"air 
measure  of  common  sense,  as  IJte  doubtless 
accredited  his  i-eaders  with  the  same,  to  take 
up  a  proper  impression  of  his  meaning.  Afid 
in  regard  particularly  to  what  is  said  of  the 
assemblinoj  of  the  congrejration  about  the 
tabernacle,  and  of  Moses  speaking  such  and 
such  things  to  the  whole  congregation,  since 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  mode,  it  ought  to 
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be  understood  tbat  the  matter  was  gone 
about  in  some  practicable  manner — bv  repre- 
sentation, or  by  successive  detacliments,  as 
the  case  might  require.  Did  people  in  those 
times  not  know  how  to  execu^  a  general  or- 
der in  detail,  or  to  effect  in  a  representative 
capacity  what  could  not  be  done  by  tlKMii 
collectively?  The  early  divisions  among  the 
Israelites  into  families  and  companies,  with 
their  respective  heads,  rendered  it  compara- 
tively easy  and  natural  for  them  to  fall  upon 
such  methods. 

A  special  application  is  made  by  Dr,  Co- 
lenso  of  his  arithmetical  powers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  improbability  of  the  ac- 
count in  Exodus  respecting  the  institution  of 
the  passover.  He  calculates  that  not  fewer 
than  150,000  male  lambs  of  the  first  year 
would  be  required  for  the  feast,  on  the  sup- 
position of  the  Israelites  numbering  600,000 
full-grown  men.  But  the  existence  of 
150,000  male  lambs  would  argue  as  many 
female  lambs  of  that  year;  and  300,000 
lambs  of  one  ^ear,  h6  learned  from  a  sheep- 
master  in  Natal,  would  imply  (if  allowance 
were  made  for  an  adequate  surplus  of  n?ales 
besides  those  killed  for  the  passover)  an  en- 
tire flock  of  about  2,000,000.  And  where 
was  pasture  to  be  had,  even  in  Goshen,  for 
the  grazing  of  such  a  flock,  along  with*i'ery 
much  cattle,  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to 
have  had  besides?  Or  in  the  wilderness  how 
could  they  all  possibly  find  support?  There 
the  Israelites  are  constantly  represented  as 
living  together  in  a  compact  body,  and  for 
long  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  which  is,  an  en- 
fJrefy  bare  and  sterile  region  :  the  flocks  and 
herds,  if  they  had  existed  in  such  vast  num- 
bers, ^must  have  perished  for  want,  or  they 
must  have  been  scattered  over  immense  tracts 
far  and  wide,  of  which  there  is  no  account ; 
while  in  that  case,  also,  they  would  have 
been  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  hostile  tribes, 
and  cut  off.  Every  way  the  account  seems 
enveloped  in  difficulties  that  exceed  belief. 
Such  is  a  summary  of  the  Bishop's  calcula- 
tions on  this  head,  and  his  arguments  founded 
on  them.  We  must  again  remind  our 
readers  of  the  brevity  of  the  sacred  narra- 
tive, which,  presenting  only  incidental  notices 
and  graphic  outlines,  renders  it  comparatively 
easy  for  objectors  to  start  questions  and  urge 
apparent  improbabilities.  Of  course,  mani- 
fest inconsistencies  or  proved  impossibilities 
would  be  fatal  to  its  credibility  ;  but  have  we 
siyh  here  ?  The  circumstances  of  the  first 
passover  were  altogether  peculiar  ;  it  formed 
the  consummation  of  a  whole  series  of  re- 
markable phenomena,  and  the  eventful  crisis 
of  a  formative  period  in  the  history  of  Israel 
as  a  people.  Matters,  we  may  be  sure,  did 
not  move  at  such  a  time  with  the  calm  and 


equable  pace  of  ordinary  life ;  the  people's 
minds  were  wound  up  with  lofty  expectation, 
and  nerved  to  achievements  which  put  to 
flight  the  calculations  of  worldly  prudence, 
and  which  in  less  exciting  moments  might 
have  seemed  even  to  themselves  impossible^ 
When  they  saw  how  much  depended  on  their 
doing  the  part  assigned  them  on  that  me- 
morable occasion,  who  can  tell  what  exertions 
would  be  put  forth,  and  what  resources  plied 
to  execute  the  plan  of  Heaven  ?  Wherever 
lambs  could  be  had,  means  would  assuredly 
be  taken  to  secure  them  ;  other  flocks  beside 
those  of  the  Israelites,  so  far  as  accessible, 
would  be  resorted  to ;  and  as  God  did  not 
then,  any  more  than  at  other  times,  demand 
impossibilities  of  His  people,  if  in  any  cases  a 
lamb  of  sacrifice  could  not  be  procured,  a  sub- 
stitute of  some  sort  (as  under  the  law)  would 
doubtless  be  accepted  in  its  stead.  Besides, 
wlio  can  tell  how  the  families  would  assort 
themselves  in  so  great  an  emergency  ? 
Josephus  informs  us  (Wars,  ix.  6,  3),  that  in 
ordinary  times  the  companies^^hat  met  to- 
gether as  one  family  to  eat  the  passover 
often  numbered  as  many  as  twenty  ;  and  that 
on  a  particular  occasion,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  how  many  persons  might  be  con- 
gregated in  Jerusalem,  the  paschal  lambs 
were  counted,*and  found  to  number  256,000. 
A  startling  proportion,  no  doubt,  of  the  male 
offspring  of  the  flocks  for  sheep-masters  and 
aTithmeticians  !  .Yet  the  demand,  great  as  it 
was,  was  somehow  met  by  a  regular  supply. 
And  may  we  not  much  more  imagine  this  to 
have  happened  on  the  one  occasion  in  Egypt 
which  formed  the  grand  crisis  of  Israel's 
destiny?  Or,  if  some  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  procuring  the  requisite  number  of 
victims,  might  not  the  people  congregate,  not 
by  twenties  merely,  but  by  thirties  or  even 
forties,  for  sucli  an  occasion  ?  To  overlook 
all  that  was  special  and  extraordinary  in  the 
transactions  of  the  period,  and  draw  inferences 
from  them  as  if  they  had  been  occurrences  in 
every-dS)'  life,  is  to  betray  an  incapacity  for 
estimating  aright  the  forces  which  are 
brought  into  play  by  great  movements,  and 
bespeaks  rather  the  speculative  turn  of  a  re- 
cluse than  the  sagacity  of  one  accustomed  to 
handle  matters  of  stirring  interest  and  national 
importance. 

We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  utterly  im- 
possible to  form  any  definite  idea  of  the  num- 
ber of  lambs  that  would,  in  the  circumstances, 
be  actually  needed  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  passover,  and  consequently  fooljsh  to  at- 
tempt to  build  upon  such  hypothetical 
grounds  conclusions  as  to  the  total  number  of 
the  Israelitish  flocks.  We  are  assured'in  the 
history  that  they  had  considerable  possessions 
in  these,  and  herds  also  of  cattle ;  they  left 
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Egypt,  it  is  paid,  '  wif  h  flocks  and  herds,  very 
ranch  cattle.'     But  this  is  a  very  indefinite 
statement,  indicating  only  a  relative    great- 
ness, wliich,  with  reference  to  modern  ideas, 
might  possibly  be  esteemed  small  ;  and  it  is 
not  till  the  close  of  the  wilderness  sojourn 
that  what  might  be  called  very  ample  pos- 
sessions in  flocks  and  herds  are  mentioned — 
even  then  only  as  connected  with  three  of  the 
tribes  (who  appear  to  have  chiefly  devoted 
themselves  to  that  line),  and  after  consider- 
able accessions  had  been  made  to  their  stock 
frora  the  successful  wars  against  Midian  and 
the  occupants  of  Bashan.     How  such  flocks 
and  herds,  as  they  doubtless  possessed  when 
they  departed  from  Egypt,  were  supported  in 
the    region   which    lies   around    Horeb    and 
Sinai,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  and  should 
be  left  among  the  points  we  want  materials 
for    determining.     It    has  always    presented 
itself  as  a   difficulty   to    modern    travellers, 
"which  (as  things  now  stand)  they  find  them- 
selves  incapable  of  solving.     At  the    same 
time,  they  have  told  us  of  many  wadys  in  the 
region,  which,  at  certain  periods  and  in  fa- 
vourable seasons,  yield  a  considerable  herbage. 
Burckhardt,    who    knew    the  whole  district 
well,  makes  mention  of  'fertile  valleys  in  tlie 
highest  region  of  the  peninsula,  which  pro- 
duce fruit  trees.     Water,  too,  is  always  found 
in  plenty  in  this  district,  on  which  account  it 
is  the  place  of  refuge  of   all  the   Bedouins 
■when  the  low  country  is  parched  up.'*     Be- 
sides,  indications  have  been  pointed   out  by 
various  scientific   explorers,  and   are    briefly 
described  by  Stanley,f  of  a  greater  fertility 
and   productiveness  having  belonged  to  the 
entire  region  than  is  now  found  in  it.   '  There 
is  no  doubt'  (he  says)  '  that  the  vegetation  of 
the  wadys   has  considerably  decreased.     In 
part,  this  would  be  an  inevitable  effect  of  the 
violence  of  the  winter  torrents.     The  trunks 
of  palm  trees  washed  up  on  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  from  which  the  living  tree  has  now 
for  many  centuries  disappeared,  show  what 
may   have   been    the   devastation    produced 
among  those    mountains,    when   the    floods, 
especially  in  earlier  times,   must  have  been 
violent  to  a  degree  unknown   in  Palestine.' 
Then  he  refers  to  the  reckless  waste  of  the 
Bedouin  tribes,  who  frequently  destroy,  but 
rarely  replenish,  and  who  have,  of  late  years, 
been   carrying  on    a   considerable  traflic    in 
charcoal  derived  from  the  acacia  trees,  which 
they  still  find  in  particular  districts.     Places 
are  also  specified   which   are  known  within 
historical   periods  to    have   been  green  and 
fertile,  but  which  are    now  absolutely  bare. 
Such    circumstances,    partly    probable    and 

*  Travels,  ii.,  p.  571. 
f  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  24. 
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partly  certain,  ought  fairly  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  thinking  of  the  resources  which 
might  be  available  for  both  the  Israelites 
themselves  and  their  cattle,  whether  as  so- 
journing in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Sinai  or  in  other  regions  of  the  wilderness. 
Nor  ought  it  surely  to  be  forgotten  (for  one 
part  of  the  scriptural  account  must  not  be 
taken  to  the  exclusion  or  prejudice  of  another), 
that  they  were  all  the  while  under  the  special 
providence  and  guardianship  of  Him  who  has 
at  command  the  varied  elements  of  nature, 
and  can  make  the  rain  to  'drop  on  the  pas- 
tures of  the  wilderness'  as  it  pleases  Him.* 

It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  go  minutely 
into  the  tangled  web   of  calculations  Avhicli 
the  Bishop  has  attempted  to  weave  out  of 
the  numbers  given  for  the  different  tribes  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  as   compared  with 
the  genealogical    tables,    and  the  length  of 
time  between  the  descent  of  Jacob's  family 
into  Egypt,  and  their  coming  out  of  it  a  na- 
tion more  than  tvi^o  millions  strong.    A  series 
of  what,  if  they  were  as  he  puts  them,  must 
be  regarded   as  physical  impossibilities   and 
palpable  inconsistencies,  is   thus    made    out 
against  the  Scripture  accounts,   and  on  the 
professed  gj'ound  of  assuming  nothing,  but 
taking  the  accounts  in  their  plain  and  obvious 
meaning.     In  reality,  however,  a  good  deal  is 
assumed  that  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  and  which  is  denied  by  some  of  the 
most  competent  and  thoughtful  inquirers.    It 
is  assumed,  for  example,  that  the  genealogies 
are    complete    records,    containing    all     the 
names  of  the  successive  generations  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  sons  belonging  to  these 
generations.     But    for    that,    as    has    been 
already  stated,   there  is   no   proper   warranto 
The  genealogies  were  constructed  with  certain 
specific  aims ;  and  they  might  in  consequence 
sometimes  omit  names  which  more  general 
and  critical    purposes  would  have  rendered 
necessary.     It  is  certain,  indeed,   that  they 
did  so.     Thus,  in  the  genealogy  of  Levi,  Ex. 
vi.,  four  sons  of  Kohath  are  given — Amram, 
Izhar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel ;  after  which  fol- 
low the  sons  of  three  of  these  ;  but  Hebron  is 
omitted,   as  if  he   had   died  childless.     Yet, 
when  we  turn  to  the  genealogy  in  2  Chron. 
xxiii.,  we  find  no  fewer  than  four  sons  ascribed 
to  Hebron,  who,  no  doubt,  had  their  descen- 
dants.    Again,  in   the   case   of  Izhar,   three 
sons  are  given  in  Exodus,  while  in  Chronicles 
there  -  is   only  one,   and    he,    apparently,  a 


*  We  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  out  of  view 
Dr.  Ueke's  solution  of  tiie  problem,  who  rejects  the 
traditional  site  of  Sinai,  and  would  transfer  it  to 
the  neiglibourhood  of  the  land  of  Midian,  to  the 
south  and  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  His  view  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  acceptance  from  competent 
judges,  at  least  in  its  present  form. 
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different  person  from  any  of  the  three.  The 
probable  reason  of  snch  differences  w  as,  that 
the  registers  had  special  respect  to  the  forma- 
tion of  family  heads  in  the  respective  lines ; 
and  as  these  from  time  to  time  differed,  so 
certain  names  disappeared  from  the  more 
public  registere,  and  others  took  their  place. 
All  this,  however,  is  ignored  by  Dr.  Colenso ; 
he  makes  no  account  of  the  additional  names 
referred  to  in  the  later  lists,  but  assumes  the 
one  in  Exodus  to  be  full  and  complete,  as  he 
does  also  in  regard  to  that  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  which  exhibits  only  two  intervening 
links  between  them  and  Levi — Kohath  the 
son  of  Levi,  and  Amram  the  son  of  Kohath, 
and  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron  ;  while,  for 
the  same  period,  we  have  in  the  family  of 
Joseph  tea  generations  between  him  and 
Joshua  (1  Chron.  vii.  22-2V),  We  know 
this  is  a  disputed  point  among  the  learned ; 
but  to  us  it  seems  scarcely  possible,  that  the 
two  in  the  one  line  could  have  stretched  over 
the  same  period  which  required  ten  (or  say 
nine,  counting  Nun,  Joshua's  father,  to  be  of 
an  age  with  Moses)  in  the  other.  There  were 
probably  two  Kohaths  or  two  Ararams  in  the 
list  (as  in  the  table  1  Chron.  vi.  9,  10,  two 
Azariahs  occur  shortly  after  each  other),  and 
the  intermediate  links,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
or  some  other  reason,  omitted.* 

It  is  also  assumed  by  Dr.  Colenso,  that  the 
■whole  period  of  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  215 
years,  the  half  of  the  430  specified  in  Ex.  xii. 
40, — an  old  Jewish  opinion  certainly,  and  not 
without  some  plausible  grounds  of  support, 
which  have  disposed  many  still  to  acquiesce 
in  it ;  but  resting  in  good  part  on  the  brief 
genealogy  of  Moses  just  noticed,  which  ap- 
pears to  us  demonstrably  incomplete.  Yet 
the  Bishop's  calculations  respecting  the  num- 
bers of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  are  based  on 
that  abbreviated  period  of  sojourn,  and  cease 
to  be  of  force  if  the  longer  should  prove  the 

*  Compare  Ezra  vii.  3,  where,  of  the  two  Aza- 
riahs in  1  ChroD.  vi.,  only  one  is  given,  and  the  in- 
tervening links  are  omitted,  precisely  as  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  done  in  the  genealogy  of  Moses. 
The  case  of  the  latter  is  well  put  by  Tiele  in  his 
Chron.  des  A.  Test.,  p.  36 :  'According  to  Num.  iii. 
27,  the  Kohalhites  were  divided  in  Moses' time  into 
four  families — Amramites,  Jehezarites,  Hebronites, 
and  Uzzielites  ;  these  composed  together  8600  men 
and  boys  (women  and  girls  not  being  reckoned). 
The  fourth  part,  or  about  2150  men  and  boys, 
would  fall  to  the  Amiamites.  Moses  himself  had 
only  two  sons.  If,  therefore,  Amram,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  father  of  the  Amramites,  were  identi- 
cal with  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  Moses  must 
have  had  2147  brothers  and  brothers'  sons.  But  as 
this  is  an  impossible  supposition,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted as  proved,  that  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath, 
was  not  the  father  of  Moses;  but  that  between 
him  and  his  descendant  of  the  same  name,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  generations  has  been  dropt 
Qut' 


correct  one.*  It  is  further  assumed,  that  the 
families  of  Israel  at  the  time  of  the  exodus 
must  have  been  all  the  lineal  descendants  of 
the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob.  They  were  all,  no 
doubt,  reckoned  to  these ;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  from  this,  that  they  must  have  sprung 
by  direct  descent  from  Jacob.  As  the  men, 
by  intermarrying  with  those  who  were  not 
of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  so  the  women,  by  be- 
coming wedded  to  husbands  who  were  not 
native  Israelites,  yet  willing  that  their  off- 
spring should  be  counted  of  the  seed,  might, 
and  probably  did,  add  considerably  to  the 
numbers.  Further  accessions  would  be  made 
from  the  class  of  home-born  servants,  who, 
when  the  era  of  deliverance  came,  would 
naturally  become  associated  in  standing  and 
prospects  with  their  masters.  Even  the 
mixed  multitude  that  followed  them  from 
Egypt,  such  of  them  as  remained  stedfast  to 
the  Israelitish  banner,  must  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  certain  of  the  tribes ;  for  there 
was  no  recognised  class  separate  from  the 
tribal  stems;  only  as  connected  with  one  or 
other  of  these  could  they  have  a  part  in 
Israel.  How  much  the  sources  now  indicated 
may  have  contributed  to  swell  the  gross  num- 
bers of  the  covenant  people,  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but,  taken  together,  they  must  have 
been  considerable :  yet  none  of  them  have 
any  place  in  Dr.  Colenso's  account ;  they  are 
not  explicitly  stated  in  the  record,  and  he 
refuses  to  assign  them  an  arithmetical  value. 
Once  more,  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Egypt  continued  to  be  the  same 
among  the  Israelites  as  it  had  been  previous- 
ly,— that  there  was  no  extraordinary  fecun- 
dity among  them  there,  and  that  three  or 
four  on  an  average  to  a  family  is  all  that  we 
have  any  reason  to  calculate  upon ;  in  this, 
proceeding  still  npon  the  ground — the  falla- 
cious ground,  as  we  have  shown  it  to  be — 
that  the  genealogical  registers  were  framed 
on  the  principle  of  uniformly  including  all  the 
offspring,  and  also  disallowing  the  evidence 
which  is  given  in  E.xodus  (firet  chapter),  that 
something  quite  marvellous  in  this  respect 
took  place.  '  The  children  of  Israel '  (it  is 
said)  '  were  fruitful,  and  swarmed,  and  were 
mighty  very  exceedingly  (or  grew  exceed- 
ingly strong),  and  they  filled  the  land.' 

We  cannot  pursue  the  subject  further  in 
this  line ;  but  these  examples  are  suflScient  to 
show  on  what  fanciful  ground  Dr.  Colenso's 
chief  calculations  are  based,  and  with  what 

*  Ewald,  Keil,  and  most  of  the  more  recent  au- 
thorities adhere  to  the  430  years.  But  how  much 
the  period  has  been  toyed  with  by  the  theorists 
may  be  inferred  from  such  extremes  as  those  of 
Bunsen  and  Lepsius — the  former  making  the  so- 
journ in  Egypt  1440  years,  while  Lepsius  confines 
it  to  90. 
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slender  materials — slender  because  applied  to 
a  purpose  for  which  they  were  never  destined 
— he  has  wrought  oat  his  formidable  conclu- 
sions. We  indicate,  however,  no  definite 
opinion  regarding  the  precise  numbers  exhi- 
bited in  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  or 
of  the  other  liistorical  books  of  Scripture.  In 
various  places  they  are  involved  in  difficulties ; 
and  it  has  been  readily  admitted  by  sensible 
expositors,  that,  from  the  risk  attending  the 
transcription  of  manuscripts, — also  from  the 
mode  of  expressing  numbers  in  ancient  times 
by  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  force  of  which 
■was  increased  tenfold,  or  an  hundredfold,  by 
certain  marks  placed  over  them, — mistakes 
might  occasionally  creep  into  copies,  some- 
times by  the  exchange  of  one  letter  for  an- 
other, sometimes  by  the  accidental  omission 
or  addition  of  the  marks.  In  certain  cases, 
they  have  almost  certainly  done  so;  and  one 
of  these,  some  have  thought,  might  be  found 
in  the  case  of  the  first-born,  for  whom  in  the 
wilderness  the  Levites  were  substituted  to  do 
special  service  to  God.  It  is  a  case  strongly 
urged  by  Dr.  Colenso ;  for  of  males  above  a 
month  old,  there  were  found  among  the  other 
tribes,  22,273 — showing  a  first-born  to  some- 
where about  42  of  the  males  generally,  and 
of  course  implying,  on  that  supposition,  an 
average  of  43  males  to  every  family.  This  is 
incredible.  Either  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  numbers,  or  the  first-born  meant 
must  have  been,  not  all  such,  but  those  only 
who  had  not  yet  households  of  their  own — 
those  from  one  to  twenty  years  old,  or  so.  It 
was  most  probably  such  only  who  in  Egypt 
were  reckoned  the  first-born — the  first  in- 
crease of  each  separate  household,  and,  as 
such,  naturally  representing  the  whole.  This 
is  the  view  adopted  by  many  commentators, 
and  to  us  it  appears  a  perfectly  natural  and 
proper  one.  It  to  a  nearness  removes  the 
difficulty  above  noticed  ;  since,  not  more,  per- 
haps, than  about  a  third  of  all  who  had  been 
first-born  would  in  that  case  be  taken  into 
account.  Some,  however,  prefer  the  other 
mode  of  explanation  ;  they  would  reduce  the 
gross  numbers  of  the  population,  which  they 
conceive  to  have  been  unduly  magnified  by 
errors  of  transcription.* 


*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  has  recent- 
ly, throiigh  several  channels,  advocated  the  latter 
mode.  He  supposes  that  a  change  in  the  notation 
has  somehow  crept  into  the  Hebrew  codices  equi- 
valent to  what  the  addition  of  a  cipher  would 
make  in  a  modern  account.  He  partly  grounds 
this  on  the  fact,  that  in  both  the  first  and  second 
census  (Num.  iii.  xxvi  )  the  numbers  of  each  tribe 
always  end  in  a  cipher — 46,500,  59^300,  etc. ;  while 
the  immbers  of  the  first-born  are  given  to  a  unit — 
22,2'73,  in  this  case,  he  thinks,  showing  exactness. 
Reducing  thus  the  gross  number  by  cutting  off  a 
cipher,  or  dividing  by  ten,  the  proportion  of  the 


But,  apart  from  all  specific  cases  and  mat- 
ters of  detail,  about  which  it  is  vain  to  expect 
an  entire  agreement  among  critical  writers, 
there  are  a  few  general  considerations,  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  as  a  whole,  which  are  too 
apt  to  be  overlooked  by  such  writers,  and 
which  we  would  briefly  present  to  the  minds 
of  those  wlio  are  disposed  to  take  a  calm  and 
reasonable  view  of  things.  First  of  all,  there 
is  the  practical  difficulty,  or,  as  we  may 
rather  say,  the  impossibility,  of  exhibiting  an 
account  of  the  transactions  which  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  early  history  of  Israel  and 
their  fathers,  so  as  to  be  free  from  all  appa- 
rent grounds  of  exception.  It  is  easy  to  start 
plausible  objections  against  even  the  best 
ascertained  facts  of  history,  especially  when 
they  have  been  of  a  remarkable  nature,  and 
distinguished  characters  have  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  them.  This  was  very  cleverly 
exhibited,  some  years  ago,  with  reference 
more  particularly  to  the  questions  agitated 
concerning  the  recorded  transactions  of  Gos- 
pel history,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his 
'  Historic  Doubts  relative  to  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte,' showing  how  utterly  improbable  the 
accounts  were  of  such  a  strange  and  eventful 
career  as  his.  The  doubts  were  as  fairly 
raised  as  many  of  those  relating  to  primeval 
and  early  Israelitish  history,  and  only  fstiled 
to  gain  currency  from  the  freshness  of  the 
transactions,  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  evi- 
dence on  their  side.  Where  such  evidence, 
however,  is  wanting,  and  ingenuity  can  ply 
at  will  its  efforts  in  discovering  improbabili- 
ties, is  it  wonderful  that  they  should  assume 
a  formidable  appearance?  But  let  the  per- 
sons who  delight  in  conjuring  up  these,  take 
upon  them  the  more  onerous  part  of  giving 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  true  account 
of  matters,  and  we  venture  to  say  they 
will  soon  find  themselves  met  with  a  host  of 
objections.     It  is  as  certain  as  almost  any- 


first  born  to  each  family  would  be  about  4'2 ;  and 
the  whole  force  of  grown  men  would  be,  not  600,000, 
but  60,000.  The  method,  however,  is  open  to  this 
objection,  that  the  gross  number  of  the  Levites — 
namel}',  22,000 — being  nearly  equal  to  the  number 
of  the  first-born,  he  is  obliged  to  regard  this  as  the 
correct  number  of  the  Levites ;  while,  in  the  case 
of  all  the  other  tribes,  he  strikes  ofl:  a  cipher,  and, 
instead  of  tens  of  thousandi,  finds  only  thousands. 
Why  not  strike  off  a  cipher  here  also,  and  make 
only  2200  ?  Qv,  how  should  Levi  have  come  to  be 
five  or  six  times  as  large  as  the  other  tribes?  This 
seems  quite  inexplicable;  and,  indeed,  the  numbers 
of  the  several  tribes  occur  so  frequently,  and  with 
so  much  circumstantiality,  that  we  doubt  extremely 
if  any  satisfactory  solution  can  come  from  an  alter- 
ation of  these.  Ewald,  with  all  his  arbitrary  free- 
doms, holds  here  to  the  substantial  correctness  of 
the  text,  and  points  to  indications  of  greater  ferti- 
lity at  a  remote  period  as  partly  relieving  the  diffi- 
culty {Geschichte,  ii,  p.  254-5.) 
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thing  in  ancient  history  can  be,  that  the 
family  of  Jacob  did  sojourn  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Egypt,  did  make  their  escape  amid 
signal  displays  of  power  from  the  grasp  of 
Pharaoh,  wander  long  in  the  desert,  and,  at 
the  close,  effect  the  conquest  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  The  facts  are  somehow  to  be  ac- 
counted for — ^how  is  it  to  be  done  ?  If  the 
numbers  ascribed  to  Israel  in  the  Pentateuch 
prove  the  great  stumbling-block,  then  make 
them,  w'ith  the  French  commentator  Laborde, 
instead  of  600,000  fiill-growu  men,  only 
600.  No  doubt  such  a  limited  company, 
with  their  families  and  flocks,  might  easily 
enough  be  sustained  in  the  desert, — our  Co- 
leusos  would  be  noways  troubled  with  puz- 
zling calculations, — but  how  should  the  puny 
host  achieve  for  itself  conquests  so  difficult, 
and  grow  in  a  few  generations  to  a  place  and 
influence  so  mighty  ?  Take  the  more  reason- 
able number  of  60,000,  which  has  pleased 
others,  then,  as  this  would  imply  a  total  of 
near  a  quarter  of  a  million,  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
company  in  the  wilderness  for  a  succession 
of  Years  may  still  be  regarded  as  insuperable 
by  merely  natural  means;  while  to  gain  and 
keep  possession  of  the  territory  of  Canaan 
and  the  adjoining  countries  to  the  east  of 
Jordan  in  the  facQ  of  many  powerful  adver- 
saries, the  force  would  seem  much  too  limited. 
We  adhere  to  the  scriptural  account  as  not 
only  more  trustworthy,  but  also  more  feasible 
and  consistent  (when  fairly  considered),  than 
any  yet  propounded.  Dr.  Davidson  has  not, 
any  more  than  Dr.  Colenso,  tried  to  mend 
the  account  of  the  exodus  and  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness ;  but  he  has  not  been  so  re- 
served on  some  of  the  earlier  portions  of  the 
history.  He  has  laboured  especially  to  put 
thinojs  right  concerning  the  myth,  or,  as  he 
rather  delights  to  call  it,  the  jphilosophemc  of 
paradise  and  the  fall ;  and  having  reduced 
the  whole  to  plain  language,  he  finds  under 
it  the  truth  of  man's  advance  from  simple 
innocence,  or  a  kind  of  half-idiotic,  sensuous 
existence,  not  far  removed  from  the  brutes, 
to  moral  freedom  and  independence, — a  noble 
effort,  though  accompanied  with  some  excess. 
So  that  the  history  of  the  fall  becomes  in  his 
hands  only  a  sort  of  .^Esop's  fable,  and  so 
much  inferior  to  those  known  by  that  name, 
that  instead  of  an  allegorical  lesson  which  all 
could  understand,  it  has  proved  to  the  great 
mass  of  readers  only  a  perplexing  and  mis- 
leading riddle.  Respecting  such  new  wine 
of  the  higher  criticism,  we  unhesitatingly  say 
that  the  old  is  better. 

Another  point  worthy  of  serious  and 
thoughtful  regard  in  this  connection,  is  the 
striking  vindication  which  recent  discoveries 
have  afforded  of  the  earlier  accounts  of  Scrip- 


ture,— accounts  which,  prior  to  those  disco- 
veries, were  as  fiercely  assailed  with  objections 
from  rationalistic  critics  as  the  parts  now 
more  inimediately  attacked.  It  is  a  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the 
rationalists  of  the  day,  such  as  Yater,  Von 
Bohlen,  Tuch,  took  exception  to  many  state- 
ments and  allusions  in  Genesis  and  Exodus 
as  defective  in  correct  knowledge  respecting 
the  condition  and  manners  of  ancient  Egypt; 
unmistakeable  proofs  were  detected  of  persons 
having  written  them  belonging  to  another 
country  or  a  later  time.  Bricks,  it  was 
alleged,  were  not  used  as  materials  for  build- 
ing in  Egypt,  and  some  one  who  lived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  had  transferred  what 
he  saw  there  to  those  of  the  Nile  ;  it  Avaa 
contrary  to  the  sacredness  ascribed  in  Egypt 
to  animal  life  to  represent  the  feasting  in 
Joseph's  house  as  consisting  so  much  of 
animal  food  ;  the  butler's  dream  about  the 
vine  and  grapes  could  not  have  occurred  to 
any  one  acquainted  with  Egypt  till  centnries 
after  the  exodus,  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine'was  not  introduced  there  till  a  compa- 
ratively late  period  ;  nor  was  writing  known, 
at  least  not  known  so  as  to  be  freely  and 
familiarly  used,  to  the  extent  implied  in  the 
minute  and  complicated  legislation  of  Moses. 
Such  were  some  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  books  of  Moses  at  the  period 
referred  to,  and  urged  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  proof  of  their  supposititious  and 
non-historical  character.  How  do  these  books 
stand  related  to  them  now  ?  Is  it  the  assail- 
ants or  the  assailed  that  in  the  present  day 
are  ashamed  to  lift  their  heads  ?  By  a  won- 
derful evolution  in  providence,  the  Egypt  of 
the  Pharaohs,  so  long  buried,  came  to  be,  in 
a  manner,  exhumed  ;  her  long-lost  treasures 
have  been  brought  to  light ;  and  in  the 
Records  of  her  sculptured  monuments  and 
painted  sepulchres  she  has  herself  borne  wit- 
ness to  the  character  of  the  times  in  which 
Joseph  ruled,  and  Moses  led  forth  the  armies 
of  his  people.  But  in  every  case  it  is  a 
witness  for  the  faithfulness  of  the  Bible  storv, 
and  against  the  shallow  presumption  of  its 
accusers.  It  was  the  want  of  more  specific 
information  which  brought  its  credit  as  a 
historical  record  into  peril,  not  the  too  great 
abundance  of  it ;  in  proportion  as  our  know- 
ledge grew,  the  verisimilitude  of  the  sacred 
narrative  was  established,  and  the  old  attacks 
have  ceased  to  be  heard.  Nor  is  it  only  in 
the  particular  department  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities that  this  has  happened  ;  examples  of 
the  same  description,  though  less  palpable 
and  varied,  hav'e  occurred  in  other  directions. 
The  discovery  of 'Assyrian  remains,  and  more 
thorough  investigation  of  historical  move- 
ments and   relations  in   that  part  of   Asia, 
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have  in  some  instances  signally  confirmed, 
while  in  none  have  they  invalidated,  the 
truth  of  Scripture.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since,  that  Winer,  Hitzig,  and  others  of  the 
same  school,  charged  the  prophecy  of  Eze- 
kiel  respecting  the  taking  of  Tyre  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch,  xxvi.)  with  failure ;  they 
held  the  extant  evidence  to  be  clear  against 
it  ;  but  a  more  careful  and  patient  sifting  of 
that  evidence,  aided  by  the  fresh  light  that 
has  recently  been  shed  on  the  field  of  inquiry, 
has  resulted  in  the  full  vindication  of  the 
prophetic  announcement.*  We  could  point 
to  other  examples ;  but  these  may  suffice. 
And  we  ask,  if  all  this  should  be  without 
bearing  upon  the  controversies  under  discus- 
sion ?  It  may  be,  that  on  certain  portions 
of  the  disputed  territory  research  has  already 
done  its  utmost ;  and  that  no  future  efforts 
shall  be  able  to  bring  foith  from  their  lurk- 
ing-places such  fresh  testimonies  from  a 
remote  antiquity  as  would  materially  tell  on 
the  question  at  issue.  But  the  Bible  is,  in  a 
sense,  one  book — the  book  of  God's  cove- 
nant :  it  bears  throughout  the  sanction  of 
His  name,  carries  the  stamp  of  His  author- 
ity ;  and  in  so  Remarkably  directing  the 
progress  of  events  as  to  bring  up  from  the 
tomb  of  ages  a  whole  series  of  attestations 
to  authenticate  its  testimony,  where  it  had 
been  suspected  and  assailed.  He  has,  in  a 
manner,  guaranteed  its  truthfulness  on  those 
other  related  portions,  which  possibly  admit 
of  no  such  attestations  in  their  favour. 

Still  further,  let  the  general  character  of 
those  ancient  records  of  God's  dealings  in 
the  past  be  considered,  especially  their  fresh 
moral  tone,  or,  as  we  may  rather  put  it,  their 
marked  spiritual  elevation,  ever  depreciating 
the  human  and  exalting  the  divine.  What 
temptation  was  there  for  the  authors  of  such 
records  to  falsify  the  truth  of  things  ?  What 
interest  could  they  expect  to  serve  by  it? 
In  the  progress  of  mere  earthly  kingdoms 
one  can  easily  understand  how  a  tendency  to 
the  exaggerated  and  the  fabulous  may  deve- 
lop itself ;  because,  in  such  cases,  there  natu- 
rally springs  up  a  posthumous  desire  to  make 
the  early  rise  of  the  nation  pregnant  with 
its  future  destinies,  and  throw  a  heroic  lustre 
around  the  persons  of  its  foundei's  and  heads. 
But  here  the  case  is  entirely  different.  It  is 
the  divine,  and  not  the  human,  that  is  encir- 
cled with  honour.  The  glory  of  all  flesh  is 
stained — stained  alike  in  connection  with 
every  successive  stage  of  the  history,  and 
with  the  most  distinguished  actors  in  its 
movements.  The  wonders  of  which  it  speaks, 
the  achievements  it  chronicles,  the  triumphs 
it    celebrates,    are   God's — not    only   in   the 

*  See  Movers  Das  Phoen.  Alterthum,  c.  ii. 


absence  of  man's  excellence  or  virtue,  but 
often  also  in  spite  of  his  weakness  and  folly. 
Even  Abraham,  the  first  father  of  the  chosen 
seed,  has  nothing  whereof  to  boast  before 
God :  it  is  for  what  he  receives  from  above, 
much  more  than  for  what  he  does,  that  so 
high  a  place  is  assigned  him  in  the  counsels 
of  heaven ;  the  workings  of  sin  and  shame 
are  ever  alternating  in  his  history  with  the 
actings  of  super-earthly  grace  and  goodness  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  legends  of  profane  story 
rather  than  the  severe  and  simple  annals  of 
sacred  Scripture,  that  he  appears  with  the 
glory  and  renown  of  a  heroic  Arab  chieftain.* 
Still  more  is  this  seen  in  the  case  of  the  im- 
mediate founders  and  patriarchal  heads  of 
the  covenant  people  ;  it  is  as  if  two  counter 
forces  were  perpetually  struggling  for  the 
mastery — the  goodness  of  God  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  perversity  and 
wickedness  of  man.  But  for  the  singular 
forethought  and  merciful  interposition  of 
Heaven,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Joseph,  the  family  would  have  gone  to  per- 
dition, covered  with  the  shame  of  manifold 
iniquities.  Even  after  being  settled  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  divine  favour  and  pro- 
tection in  Egypt,  the  iniquity  of  their  heels 
soon  compasses  them  about ;  they  sink  in 
deep  mire ;  and  when  deliverance  comes,  it 
needs  to  be,  in  a  manner,  forced  upon  them 
— yea,  forced  upon  the  very  man  who  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  instrument  of  effecting 
it.  Throughout  the  marvellous  history  that 
follows,  it  is  uniformly  God  that  works,  put- 
ting to  shame  the  fe^rs,  and  exceeding  the 
expectations,  alike  of  Moses  and  the  people. 
It  is  God  that  legislates,  and  in  the  legislation, 
appears  intent  upon  nothing  more  than  how 
to  repress  the  fountain  of  corruption  in  His 
people,  and  prevent  its  sinfulness  from  over- 
flowing.    In  spite  of  all  restraints,  judgment 


*  "We  regret  to  see  that  Dr.  Stanley,  iu  his 
recent  volume  of  'Leeturea  on  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  Church'  (a  volume  which  presents  all  that 
charm  of  vivid  narrative  and  real  life  tliat  makes 
ail  his  writings  so  delightful  reading),  lays  so  much 
stress  on  these  legends  in  the  case  of  Abraliam — 
following,  in  this,  the  example  of  his  great  master 
Ewald,  and,  like  him,  well-nigh  obliterating  the 
landmarks  between  the  legendary  and  the  histori- 
cal, the  profane  and  the  sacred.  Nor  is  tliis  a 
solitary  instance :  in  the  estimate  that  is  formed 
of  individual  characters  and  events,  tradition  is 
constantly  mixed  up  with  Scripture — perhaps  we 
should  rather  say.  Scripture  itself  is  only  held  to 
be  a  higher  kind  of  tradition;  even  the  letter  to 
King  Abgarus — almost  universally  esteemed  a  for- 
gery— is  treated  as  probably  a  writing  of  Christ 
(p.  433);  and  so  also  in  the  constitution  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  Christian  as  well  as  Jewish, 
heathenism  is  represented  as  contributing  largely 
to  make  things  not  merely  what  they  aciiiHlly 
were  and  have  become,  but  what  is  acquiesced  in 
as  right  and  proper  (pp.  96,  97). 
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must  ever  and  anon  break  forth  to  avenge 
the  iniquity  that  abounds ;  so  that  the  wild- 
erness which  was  the  witness  of  God's  most 
astonishing  wonders  in  their  behalf,  remains 
the  perpetual  monument  of  their  backsliding 
and  rebellious  disposition.  Is  this,  we  ask,  a 
story  that  seems  fashioned  after  the  liking  of 
later  generations,  and  garnished  with  the 
hues  of  human  fancy  ?  Could  men  venture 
to  lie  thus  for  the  Holy  One  ?  Have  they 
ever  done  so  in  the  legends  of  other  nations  ? 
Nowhere  can  a  parallel  be  found  to  it ;  and 
the  spirit  of  godly  simplicity  that  pervades 
these  records  of  primeval  and  patriarchal 
times,  the  constant  respect  that  is  had  in 
them  to  the  divine  will  and  glory,  as  con- 
trasted with  all  that  is  of  man,  is  the  best 
guarantee  of  their  truthfulness,  and  carries 
with  it  an  embodied  protest  against  every 
attempt  to  charge  them  with  deliberate  fraud 
or  corruption. 

Passing  now  from  the  credibility  to  the 
Mosaic   authorship    of    the    Pentateuch, — a 
subject  not  formally  treated  by  Colenso,  but 
discussed  at  great  length   by  Davidson, — a 
very  few  words   must   suffice.     Indeed,  the 
particular  investigation  of  it — dealing  as  it 
does  with  minute  criticisms  on  words  and 
verses — would  be  out  of  place  in  a  general 
Review.     But,  as  previously  noticed,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  maintaining  the  divine  authority 
and  historical  truthfulness  of  the  Pentateuch, 
to  maintain  also  that  in  all  its  parts  it  came 
directly  from  the  pen  of  Moses.     The  book 
of  Genesis,  which  relates  to  periods  antece- 
dent  to   the   time    of   Moses,    presents   the 
aspect  of  a  compilation,  rather  than  of  the 
continuous  narrative  of  a  single  writer :  it  is 
obviously  made  up  of  a  succession  of  separate 
pieces ;  and  the  relation  of  Moses  to  them 
may  have  been,  probably  was,  no  more  than 
that  of   one  who  accredited    and    arranged 
materials  already  existing, — much   like  the 
Evangelist  Luke,  in  respect  to  the  accounts 
of   the  eye-witnesses  and    ministers  of   the 
work,  which   he  set  himself  to  collect  and 
communicate.    That  the  Jews,  both  of  earlier 
and  later   times,  have    ever   connected   the 
book  with  the  authority  of  Moses,  as  its  col- 
lector and  authenticator,  if  not  its  author  in 
the  stricter  sense,   admits  of  no  doubt.     In 
the  current  language  of  our  Lord's  time,  in 
His  own  language,  and  that  of  the  apostles, 
Moses's  name  was  certainly  associated  with 
the  book  of  the  law  generally,  which  com- 
prised the  historical  memoirs  of  Genesis,  as 
•well  as  the  detailed  representations  and  pre- 
cepts of  the  other   books.     Dr.     Davidson 
has  said,  that  '  the  old  Jews  never  thought 
of  regarding  their  legislator  as  a  historian. 
Philo  himself  always  terms  him  the  lawgiver, 
never  the  historian'  (p.  113).     It  had'^been 


well,  if,  before  inditing  such  a  positive  and 
emphatic  deliverance.  Dr.  Davidson  had  been 
at  the  pains  to  look  into  '  Philo's  Life  of 
Moses,'  where  he  would  have  found  Philo 
not  only  acknowledging  and  praising  the 
historical  merits  of  Moses,  but  formally  dis- 
cussing the  question  why,  in  his  histories,  he 
should  have  ascended  to  the  very  period  of 
creation,  and  preserved  so  many  ancient 
genealogies,* — plainly  implying  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jews  of  his  time,  Philo  con- 
nected Genesis,  as  well  as  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  with  the  name  and  authority 
of  the  lawgiver. 

The  course,  however,  that  has  been  pursued 
by  the  higher  criticism,  is  predominantly  of 
an  internal  and  analytical  kind  ;  and  it  pays 
little  regard  to  those  later  or  external  testi- 
monies, even  when  they  are  perfectly  explicit 
in  their  evidence ;  for  it  rather  busies  itself 
with  an  uncritical  age.  It  connects  them 
with  the  writings  themselves ^hich  compose 
the  Pentateuch  ;  and,  by  a  minute  investiga- 
tion of  the  style,  the  idioms,  the  allusions, 
the  general  tone  and  character  of  the  produc- 
tions, undertakes  to  assign  each  section,  and 
even  particular  clauses  and  verses  of  sections, 
to  their  respective  periods  or  authors.  It  is 
not  denied,  that  a  certain  nucleus,  or  heart  of 
the  legal  portions,  may  be  ascribed  to  Moses, 
although  there  is  no  proper  agreement  as  to 
the  particular  portions  ;  and  even  such  as  are 
connected  with  his  hand  are  not  conceded  in 
precisely  their  present  form.  Dr.  Davidson, 
who  occupies,  if  not  the  highest,  yet  one  of 
the  higher  benches  of  the  school,  will  not  al- 
low that  even  the  section  containing  the  ten 
commandments  appears  now  as  it  proceeded 
from  the  hand  of  Moses.  There  are  endless 
diversities  among  the  writers  of  this  school 
in  regard  to  the  authorship  of  particular 
parts.  The  greatest  and  most  characteristic 
differences  have  been  in  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  hands  employed  in  the  composition  of 
the  books,  and  the  parts  they  respectively 
played  in  the  matter.  There  has  been  a 
whole  series  of  hypotheses,  each  attempting 
to  improve  upon  its  predecessor  {the  same 
persons,  such  as  De  Wette  and  Ewald,  some- 
times propounding  more  hypotheses  than 
one).  They  began  in  a  comparatively  simple 
form,  and  were  applied  chiefly  with  reference 
to  Genesis;  according  to  them,  there  were 
two  streams  of  narrative,  distinguished  frorn 
each  other  more  particularly  by  the  predomi- 
nant use  in  the  one  of  the  name  Elohim  for 
God,  and  in  the  other  Jehovah— hence  called 
the  Elohist  and  Jehovist  sections ;  then  they 
proceeded  to  determine  the  relation  of  these 
more  nearly  to  each  other,  and  to  the  dis- 

^  *  Philonis  Opera,  Mangey,  p.  660. 
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covering  of  traces  of  them  also  in  the  other 
books,  as  well  as  Genesis,  until  the  whole 
Pentateuch  came  to  be  mapped  out,  not 
simply  between  two  authors,  who  showed  a 
predilection  for  one  or  other  of  the  names  of 
God  (this  hypothesis  proved  quite  insufficient), 
but,  along  with  these,  a  pre-Elohist,  a  younger 
Elohist,  and  a  Redactor,  who  overhauled  the 
materials  afresh,  and  applied  certain  finishing 
touches  to  the  whole.  Including  the  Deu- 
teronomist,  who  is  sometimes  held  to  be  the 
same  as  one  of  these,  sometimes  as  a  separate 
person,  there  were  altogether  five  or  six  dis- 
tinct hands  supposed  to  have  been  at  work  in 
elaborating  the  Pentateuch,  none  of  them 
earlier  than  the  later  period  of  the  Judges, 
and  the  last  contemporary  with  Josiah. 
Placing  Deuteronomy  by  itself,  however,  and 
reckoning  what  one  party  calls  the  pre-Elohist 
as  the  same  with  what  another  calls  the 
junior  Elohist,  there  remain  four  distinct 
authors,  among  whom  arc  apportioned  the 
different  pieces  which  compose  the  four  first 
books  of  Moses. 

We  have  before  us  a  Hebrew  Bible, 
coloured  so  as  to  represent  to  the  eye  this 
singular  species  of  Mosaic  (literally,  however, 
what  is  wo?i-Mosaic),  formed  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  of  its  two  latest  representa- 
tives— Vaihinger  (in  llerzog's  Encyclopedia) 
and  Dr.  Davidson.  The  handwriting  of  the 
Elohist,  as  forming  the  ground-element  of  the 
whole,  stands  in  the  native  black  and  white  ; 
the  pre-Elohist  of  Vaihinger,  the  junior  Elo- 
hist of  Davidson,  is  tinged  with  yellow  ;  the 
Jehovist  is  marked  in  blue ;  the  Redactor 
shines  in  red ;  and  certain  portions,  which 
are  so  mixed  that  the  higher  criticism  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  disentangling  the  com- 
ponent elements,  are  streaked  with  various 
hues,  leaving  them  to  be  reckoned  meanwhile 
as  a  community  of  goods.  The  result  is,  the 
most  ridiculous  and  grotesque-looking  thing 
in  the  shape  of  a  literary  composition  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  Some  of  the  pages 
remind  one  of  the  gay  and  chequered  ap- 
pearance of  a  piece  of  Scotch  tartan — so 
frequently  and  sharply  does  one  colour  alter- 
nate with  another,  exhibiting  often  eight  and 
ten,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
varieties  in  a  page.  Nor  is  it  merely  the 
number  and  frequency  of  the  alternations 
that  strikes  one,  but  often  also  their  smallness, 
strangeness,  arbitrariness,  considered  in  the 
light  of  additions  from  an  independent  source, 
as  if  thrust  in  one  scarcely  can  tell  why  or 
how,  in  such  a  place  and  way.  Thus,  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Genesis,  which,  from  ver.  3, 
is  reckoned  Jeliovistic,  we  have  a  little  red 
patch  in  ver.  9,  indicating  that  the  words 
equivalent,  in  our  English  Bibles,  to  '  and  the 
tree  of  life,'  is  the  handiwork  of  the  late  Re- 


dactor. Previous  to  his  time,  the  Israelites, 
it  seems,  had  known  of  a  paradise,  but  with 
no  tree  of  life  in  it.  In  the  account  of  the 
deluge,  ch.-vii.,  the  first  four  verses  are  blue, 
the  Jehovist  relating  God's  command  to  Noah 
to  gather  into  the  ark  clean  beasts  by  sevens, 
and  unclean  by  twos,  for  in  seven  days  the 
flood  was  to  come  ;  then  the  next  five  verses, 
in  plain  white  and  black,  tell  us  of  ISoah's 
obedience,  the  Elohist's  account — dashed, 
however,  with  nearly  a  line  of  red,  to  indicate 
the  following  interpolation  of  the  Redactor 
in  ver.  8,  after  beasts,  '  the  clean,  and  of  beasts 
that  are  not  clean  ;'  then  ver,  10  is  marked 
blue,  as  a  Jehovist  portion,  containing  this 
simple  statement — 'And  it  came  to  pass  after 
seven  days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were 
upon  the  earth;'  in  ver.  11,  the  Elohist  tells 
of  the  year  of  Noah's  life  when  he  entered 
the  ark,  and  how  the  flood  commenced  ; 
while  the  next  verse,  '  And  the  rain  was  upon 
the  earth  foi-ty  days  and  forty  nights,'  is 
clothed  in  the  blue  badge  of  the  later  Jehovist. 
And  so  on. 

Does  not  this  look  like  learning  run  mad  ? 
It  is  utterly  incredible  that  any  book  of  even 
second  or  third  rate  importance  and  ability 
— especially  that  a  book  like  the  Pentateuch, 
which  has  exercised  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence over  the  church  of  God,  is  pregnant 
with  the  germs  of  all  future  revelations,  con- 
tains, as  Tiersch  has  well  expressed  it,  '  God's 
treasure-house  of  mysteries  lain  up  for  all 
eternity' — should  have  owed  its  existence  to 
such  patching  and  mending  from  a  set  of  un- 
known and  casual  contributors.  Never  have 
great  and  germinative  works,  even  in  human 
literature,  been  so  produced  ;  and  it  shocks, 
men's  religious  sensibilities,  as  well  as  afl'ronts 
their  reason,  to  attempt  to  persuade  them 
that  such  has  been  the  origin  of  the  funda- 
mental records  of  God's  revelation  to  man- 
kind. The  mere  exhibition  in  our  halls  of 
learning  of  such  a  parti-coloured  Bible  as  the 
one  before  us,  would  go  far,  we  are  convinced, 
to  expose  the  folly  of  these  attempts,  and 
lead  those  who  have  learning  enough  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  original  tongue,  and 
the  sterling  commodity  of  common  sense  to 
use  it,  to  estimate  at  their  proper  value  the 
pretensions  and  results  of  the  criticism  in 
question. 

No  doubt  there  are  literary  characteristics 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  serve  to  give  a 
colour  to  some  points  in  the  criticism,  and 
which  are  not  unattended  with  difliculty. 
We  cannot  enter  into  these,  but  must  refer 
to  Macdonald's  work,  and  works  of  a  similar 
nature  (those  of  Hengstenberg,  Kurtz,  Haver- 
nick,  particularly  the  recent  commentaries  of 
Delitzsch  on  Genesis,  and  Keil  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, still  accessible  only  in  German),  where 
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they  will  find  the  several  peculiaiities  dis- 
cussed, and,  for  the  most  part,  reasonably  ex- 
plained. If  in  some  things  they  dift'er  from 
one  another,  and  even  sharply  oppose  each 
other,  they  still  do  not  differ  nearly  so  much 
as  the  critics  of  the  higher  school ;  and  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Hengstenberg,  ex- 
hibit little  of  that  offensive  and  dogmatizing 
confidence  which,  as  a  rule,  characterizes  the 
others.  We  content  ourselves  with  stating 
generally  our  conviction,  after  having  paid 
some  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  gram- 
matical peculiarities  and  general  structure  of 
the  Pentateuch  are  very  much  as  they  might 
be  expected  to  be,  according  to  the  common 
belief  of  their  antiquity  and  origin  ;  that  cer- 
tain indications  of  a  later  time,  connected 
■with  names  of  places,  modes  of  expression 
(such  a.s,  '  unto  this  day '),  etc.,  might  be,  and 
we  doubt  not  often  were,  subsequently  intro- 
duced, for  the  p«irpose  of  rendering  needed 
explanations,  or  giving  fresh  attestation  to 
what  had  been  said  or  done  ;  that  the  diver- 
sity in  the  use  of  the  names  of  God  is  fre- 
quently explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
transactions  recorded  (though  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  with  Delitzsch,  that  they  are  not 
wholly  explicable,  and  that  there  is  pretty 
strong  evidence,  on  this  ground,  for  distin- 
guishing the  hand  of  more  than  one  narrator 
in  Genesis,  yet  not  of  any  one  posterior  to 
the  age  of  Moses) ;  that  the  omissions 
alleged  in  one  class  of  passages,  the  double 
narratives  in  another,  the  anticipations  of  the 
future  in  a  third,  require  nothing  more  for 
their  explanation  than  a  due  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  a  belief  in  the 
divine  calling  and  prospects  of  Israel ; — in 
short,  that  the  Pentateuch,  when  properly 
viewed,  is  a  united  and  consistent  whole,  be- 
ginning, where  it  should  begin,  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  because  the  original  of 
Israel's  being  and  of  His  law  reach  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  world  and  its  history, 
and  ending  where  it  should  end,  with  the 
death  of  Moses,  whose  impress  it  throughout 
bears.  For  Moses  (as  Delitzsch  has  justly 
said)  belonged  to  those  greater  spirits,  in 
whom  the  ripened  end  of  one  historical 
period  coalesces  with  the  creative  commence- 
ment of  another — in  whom  a  long  past  culmi- 
nates, and  a  far-reaching  future  takes  its  rise. 
He  was  the  end  of  the  patriarchal  age,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  age  of  law  ;  from  whom 
we  accordingly  expect,  as  we  actually  find,  a 
practical  combining  of  fresh  revelations  with 
the  preparatory  acts  and  announcements  of 
patriarchal  and  primeval  times.  We  devoutly 
thank  God  for  such  a  man,  and  for  the  won- 
derful collection  of  writings  which  stand  in- 
dissolubly  connected  with  his  name  ;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  assaults  which  the  ration- 


alistic spirit  of  the  age  has  been  raising 
against  them,  will  end  in  their  more  complete 
vindication,  and  in  the  Church's  obtaining  a 
deeper  insight  into  their  manifold  and  varied 
instruction.* 


Art.  III. — 1.  '  Christopher  North ;''  a  Me- 
jnoir  of  John  Wilson,  late  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  compiled  from  Family  Papers 
and  other  sources.  By  bis  Daughter,  Mrs. 
Gordon.  2  vols.  Edmonston  and  Dou- 
glas, Edinburgh.     1862. 

2.  7'he  Works  of  Professor  Wilson  [Chris- 
tojiher  North).  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law, 
Professor  Ferrier.  12  vols.  Blackwood 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh.  [Including  the 
Nodes  Ambrosiance,  4  vols.  ;  Essays,  Cri- 
tical and  Imaginative,  4  vols.  ;  On  Homer 
and  his  Translators,  and  the  Recreations 
of  Christopher  North,  2  vols. ;  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  ;  Margaret 
Lindsay,  and  the  Foresters,  1  vol. ;  the 
City  of  the  Plague,  Isle  of  Palms,  and 
other  Poems,  1  vol.] 

Falstaff,  in  one  of  those  unctuous  moral 
lectures  which  4ie  was  accustomed  to  inflict 
on  his  absent  friends,  alludes  to  a  certain 
starved  justice  who  resembled  '  a  man  made 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring.'  Whatever 
Justice  Shallow  may  have  been,  Professor 
Wilson  was  no  cheese-paring.  He  was  every 
inch  a  man — in  a  wider,  if  not  in  a  truer 
sense,  than  could  be  said  of  almost  any  man 
of  genius  before  him.  In  him,  nature  turned 
out  six  feet  of  as  fine  workmanship  as  she, 
m  her  most  gracious  moods,  bestows  on  any 
of  the  children  of  men.  And  to  this  re- 
markable gift  of  nature,  there  was  added  the 
soul  of  the  poet.  With  much  less  poetical 
intensity  and  power  than  Burns,  with  far  less 
of  the  genuine  white  heat  of  genius,  he  was 
nevertheless  as  full  as  he  of  all  the  physical 
accidents,  accessories,  and  aids  of  true  ima- 
gination. Externally,  the  man  was  as  much 
on  fire ;  his  blood  was  as  hot ;  the  passion 
raged  in  him,  while  it  lasted,  with  as  much 
visible  vehemence ;  and  '  his  hand  would 
have  burnt  you,'  as  some  one  said  of  the 
ploughman.  If  he  had  less  of  the  true  fer- 
vour of  song  in  him,  we  must  lay  the  charge 
on  the  proper  shoulders.     His  singing  power 


*  We  regret  that  several  of  the  works  that  have 
just  appeared  in  answer  to  Dr.  Colenso's,  have 
been  received  too  late  to  be  specially  noticed  in 
this  article. 
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was  indeed  limited,  hampered,  confined,  pro- 
bably by  the  very  perfection  of  the  house 
that  held  his  soul.  The  greatest  geniuses 
the  world  has  known  were  not  miracles  of 
physical  strength.  Were  not  Homer  and 
Milton  blind  ?  Was  not  Virgil  asthrnatic  ? 
Was  not  Dante  weak-eyed  ?  And  did  not 
Shakspeare  probably  die  of  a  consumption  ?* 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  cultivation  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  physique  of  a  man  of  genius 
consistent  with  mental  creation,  just,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  very  few  men  of  genius,  or 
any  kind  o^'  head  work,  give  sufficient  heed 
to  their  bodies.  Nature  has  set  her  black 
seal  upon  all  extremes,  which  we  mortals 
break  at  our  peril.  Wilson  had  neither  power 
nor  patience  to  be  a  great  poet,  but  he  had 
sufficient  power  and  patience  to  be  a  very 
good  prose  writer.  In  reading  his  poems, 
one  is  always  annoyed  by  their  want  of  sub- 
stance. There  are  plenty  of  fancies,  which 
stud  his  pages  as  thickly  as  partridges  stud  a 
field  of  stubble  in  autumn,  but  one  rarely 
conies  across  a  good  poetical  image.  One  is 
always  starting  what  one  believes  will  prove 
a  roebuck ;  but  after  giving  it  chase  6vcr  the 
moorish  wastes  for  a  full  hour,  4t  turns  out  to 
be  only  a  silly  hare.  This  is  provoking.  In 
his  essays,  again,  this  is  seldom  the  case.  He 
seems  more  at  ease  himself,  and  he  puts  his 
reader  more  at  ease.  And  while  there  is 
more  of  the  long,  thin  lambent  glister  of 
sheet  lightning  than  of  the  zig-zag  forked 
thunderbolt  about  his  prose,  it  is  nevertheless 
light-bearing,  and  as  such  possessing  an  ine- 
vitable attraction  for  his  readers.  In  the 
'  Noctes,'  and  '  Christopher  in  his  Sporting 
Jacket,'  one  occasionally  hears  the  pawing  of 
the  divine  steeds  which  Apollo  harnesses,  but 
the  reader  is  hardly  ever  borne  to  the  zenith 
on  this  car  of  the  sun  ;  the  mettled  coursers 
take  fright  at  something  ere  the  day  has  well 
dawned.  Now  and  then  he  pipes  as  sweetly 
as  if  Pan  himself  blew  upon  the  quills,  or 
like  Sydney's  Arcadian  shepherd,  who  *  piped 
as  though  he  should  never  grow  old.'  It 
was,  in  truth,  when  Wilson  drew  upon  the 
resources  of  his  actual  experience,  that  he 
shone  most ;  and  every  one,  we  believe,  likes 
his  prose  much  better  than  his  verse,  if  he 
takes  the  trouble  of  reading  both.  In  his 
walking  and  leaping,  his  boxing  and  fishing, 
his  boating  and  cock-fighting,  he  tugs  at  the 
breast  of  old  mother  Nature  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  appals  us.  But  it  is  pleasure  he 
is  in  search  of,  and  he  knows  he  has  come  to 
the  proper  quarter  to  ask  for  it.  She  is  a 
coy  matron  he  is  importuning,  but  there  is 
one  argument  which  she  must  obey  ;  and 
that  he  knows.     He  has  made  up  his  mmd 

*  See  Coldi'idge's  Notes  on  Shakspeare. 


to  be  foremost  in  nearly  all  out-door  sports, 
and  hazards,  and  ventures ;  and  when  did 
Nature  not  obey  the  behest  of  the  successful 
man,  provided  he  went  about  his  work  in  an 
honest  way  ?  Miracles  and  signs  in  days 
past,  it  was  said,  attended  the  supremely  for- 
tunate man  on  his  path,  just  as  the  sword  of 
the  lucky  Athelstane  clove  an  ell  of  black 
whinstone  rock  from  the  foundations  of  Dun- 
bar Castle,  in  token  of  his  natural  lordship 
over  the  surrounding  districts.  Wilson,  too, 
was  '  the  greatest  leaper  and  boxer  in  Eng- 
land.' And  he  could  not  only  leap  farther, 
walk  farther,  box  better,  wrestle  better  than 
other  men  ;  he  sung  '  Auld  Langsyne'  so  as 
to  dash  tears  into  grave  men's  eyes,  and  many 
of  his  essays  they  rapturously  pronounced 
immortal.  It  is  this  straightforward,  head- 
long, wilful,  earnest  sort  of  way  of  wringing 
from  the  world  whatever  laughter-moving 
pleasure-giving  essence  was  in  it,  that  asto- 
nishes men  in  Wilson.     As  old  Marvel  sings, 

'  He  tore  his  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  gates  of  lite.' 

A  nobler,  truer,  more  simple-hearted  man 
than  he  was,  was  not  in  broad  Scotland,  with 
all  his  occasional  rhodomontade.  Ilis  love 
for  his  wife  resembled  that  of  Hercules  for 
Omphale.  His  affection  for  his  students  was 
unbounded  ;  and,  indeed,  his  liking  for  all 
mankind,  except  Cockneys,  was  real  and 
true. 

John  Wilson  was  a  west  country  man, 
born  in  Paisley  on  the  18th  of  May  1785, 
in  a  house  part  of  which  is  now  held  sacred 
as  a  lecture-room,  under  the  cognomen  of 
'  Wilson  Hall.'*  Paisley  is  a  dingy,  sooty, 
irregular  kind  of  old  town,  standing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cart,  which,  from  a  quite  inex- 
plicable freak  of  nomination,  has  the  adjunct 
'  White'  attached  to  it  here.  The  town  is 
noted  for  more  than  silk-gauze,  or  Cashmere 
shawls.  It  has  reared  more  men  of  genius 
and  mark  than  any  town  of  the  same  popula- 
tion probably  in  Great  Britain.f  Wilson's 
father  was  a  well-to-do  gauze  manufacturer, — 
of  linen  gauze,  we  presume,  silk  gauze  being 
only  introduced  the  year  before  the  lad's 
birth.     The   old   gentleman  was  in  no   way 

*  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  Wilson  was 
thus  three  years  older  tiian  Byron,  seven  years 
older  than  Shelley,  eleven  years  older  than  Keats, 
all  of  whom  he  saw  off  the  stage  before  he  left 
EUeray  in  1825.  He  was  fifteen  years  the  junior 
of  Wordsworth,  thirteen  of  Coleridge,  thirteen  of 
Hogg,  eleven  of  Southey,  and  fourteen  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

I  Piincipal  Baird,  Wilson  the  ornithologist, 
Tannahill  the  poet,  K.  A.  Smith  the  composer,  and 
a  host  of  minor  names,  all  hail  from  Paisley  as 
their  native  town. 
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notable,  save  for  his  integrity, — one  of  the 
things,  surely,  that  should  endear  every  hu- 
man soul  to  us.  His  mother  was  a  Sym, 
sister  to  tall,  slim  'Timothy  Tickler'  of  the 
Noctes,  and  said  to  be  a  distant  descendant 
of  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose.  It  is  here 
we  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  an  apology  for 
Wilson's  Toryism  ;  more,  perhaps,  than  by 
searching  a  summer's  day  among  the  threads 
of  his  ffither's  gauze.  John  Wilson  was  the 
fourth  child  and  first  son  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  and  was  a  poet  and  sportsman  from 
his  cradle.  Of  whom  he  took  his  imagina- 
tive turn,  and  his  liking  for  all  manner  of 
rollicking  out-door  sports,  does  not  appear; 
for  he  says  again  and  again  in  subsequent 
years,  that  his  mother,  who  was  a  very  prac- 
tical woman,  never  understood  him.  When 
the  young  sportsman  has  hardly  escaped  his 
nurse's  apron-strings,  he  trudges  off  a  full 
mile  to  where  a  '  wee  burnie'  promised  a  fish, 
and  there  solemnly  casts  his  crooked  pin,  and 
draws  forth  his  first  '  take,'  full  two  ounces  in 
weight !  And  the  future  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  astonishes  and  delights  the  entire 
nursery  by  starting  up  on  a  chair  in  full 
canonicals,  and  delivering  himself  of  the 
following  fervid  and  naughty  discourse  : — 
*  There  was  a  fish,  and  it  was  a  deil  o'  a  fish, 
and  it  was  ill  to  its  young  anes.' 

When  school-days  came,  Wilson  was  fore- 
most among  his  compeers,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously been  in  his  own  nursery ;  foremost  at 
his  tasks,  and  foremost  in  the  playground. 
With  the  Kev.  Mr.  M'Letchie,  in  his  '  wild, 
moorland,  sylvan,  pastoral  parish  of  Mearns,' 
as  Wilson  calls  it,  he  was  much  at  home, 
both  in  the  way  of  work  and  play.  And  his 
higbly  susceptible  nature — so  full  of  sym- 
pathy for  grief  and  joy  in  every  form — found 
abundance  to  interest  it  among  the  cottages 
of  the  poor.  Here  he  read,  and  fished,  and 
'  blunderbussed,'  and  flirted  ;  and  stored  his 
mind  with  a  rich  stock  of  experience,  which 
the  readers  of  his  essays  in  Blackivood  were 
afterwards  permitted  to  enjoy.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  was  returning  in  great  haste  from  a 
stolen  angling  excursion,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  mist,  and  had  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  witnessing  a  peaseweep  and  her 
young  ones,  that,  like  him,  had  been  over- 
taken by  the  mist,  and,  like  him  too,  were 
wandering  about  bewildered  in  search  of 
shelter !  This  adventure  reminds  us  of  a 
similar  one  in  which  the  wits  of  the  man 
were  as  much  at  fault  as  the  wits  of  the  boy 
now,  when,  in  a  thick  fog,  in  the  moor  of 
Rannoch,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  he  lost  their  way 
for  the  better  part  of  an  afternoon.  He  left 
Mearns  for  good,  and  came  home  to  Paisley 
to  see  his  father  die.  This  lad,  so  full  of 
strength  and  animal  spirits,  of  noise  too,  and 


bluster,  swooned  over  the  grave  of  his  father 
as  the  clods  rattled  on  his  coffin  !  Not  an 
every-day  event  this,  by  any  means,  with 
such  a  physique  as  his.  Time  will  ultimately 
tell  us  more  of  this  susceptibility  to  grief. 

In  1797,  he  entered  Professor  Jardine's 
family  to  attend  Glasgovr  College,  where  he 
remained  till  1803,  writing  essays,  reading, 
Greek,  studying  logic,  sparring,  running,  leap- 
ing, poetizing,  and  making  love ;  and  fore- 
most, too,  in  nearly  all  these  efforts.  He 
writes  a  long,  stiff,  clever,  boyish  letter  to 
Wordsworth  respecting  his  Lyrical  Ballads^ 
then  recently  published,  the  peculiar  yonth- 
fulness  of  which  comes  out  much  more  in  the 
authoritative  tone  that  he  assumes  to  the 
poet,  than  in  any  notable  blemishes  of  style. 
Wordsworth  takes  it  all  in  good  part,  and 
replies  in  an  elaborate  and  interesting  letter. 
For  a  clever  well-to-do  youth,  with  L.50,000 
in  his  own  right,  what  was  there  better 
than  to  become  a  gentleman-commoner  at 
Oxford  ?  No  doubt  he  would  have  full  scope 
there  for  getting  over  the  vagabond  period 
of  his  genius,  if  he  was  so  disposed  ;  but 
in  '  many-towered  Oxford'  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity,  besides,  to  lay  the  basis 
of  an  opulent  scholarship,  and  for  forming 
valuable  friendships.  To  Oxford,  accord- 
ingly, he  went  in  June  1803,  and  entered 
himself  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Magdalen 
College.  We  believe  that  he  went  there 
with  the  intention  of  being  a  very  hard 
worker,  as  his  college  diaries  and  common- 
place books  show  ;  but  an  old  attachment  to 
a  '  Miss  M.,'  an  oiphan,  who  lived  at  Dych- 
mont,  near  Glasgow,  in  whose  society  he 
used  to  spend  many  happy  hours,  as  well  as 
the  free  life  of  the  place,  seem  ultimately  to 
have  upset  his  plans,  and  to  have  led  him 
into  irregular  habits.  On  the  street,  one 
night,  he  soothes  the  ire  of  a  Proctor,  who 
challenges  him  for  making  a  row,  by  repeat- 
ino"  nearly  the  whole  of  Pope's  Essay  on 
Man  !  We  have  heard  of  rocks  and  trees 
beinof  moved  by  the  sound  of  a  well-known 
lyre ;  but  for  poetry  to  have  the  power  of 
taming  a  College  Proctor,  is  something  quite 
new  in  literature.  Then  he  boxes  so  'gamely,' 
that  not  a  man  in  Oxford,  of  gown  or  town, 
who  could  either  'give'  or  'take,'  but  boasted 
to  have  punished,  or  to  have  been  punished 
by,  '  Wilson  of  St.  Mallens.'  De  Quincey, 
who  was  a  fellow-student  of  his  at  Oxford, 
gives  some  very  interesting  notices  of  his 
college  life,  unfortunately  buried  away,  with 
much  else  of  value,  among  heaps  of  rubbish 
in  out-of-the-way  magazines.*  Then  Wilson 
writes  in  a  half-repentant  tone,  and  promises 


*  See,   in   particular,  the  Edinburgh  Literary 
Gazette.  * 
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to  his  'dear  Bob'  to  mend  his  'too  hard' 
living  and  his  dissipated  life ;  the  truth  being, 
that  he  had  been  accustomed  of  late  to  drink 
too  much  wine,  and  to  muddle  himself  with 
laudanum,  all  for  the  sake  of  the  '  orphan 
maid.'  In  this  bewildered,  distracted  state, 
he  writes  in  great  excitement  to  his  friend 
Findlay,  on  August  16,  1803,  swearing  that 
some  day  he  will  perhaps  blow  his  brains 
out,  and  there  will  be  an  end  of  the  matter  ; 
and  more  fustian  of  that  sort,  which  one  is 
astonished  to  find  from  one  who  usually 
writes  so  sensibly.  No  doubt  he  had  much 
more  sensibility  than  falls  to  the  share  of 
nine-tenths  of  men  ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  stupify  himself  with  opium, — 
brain,  moral  sense,  and  feeling, — and  talk 
'  perhaps  some  day'  of  blowing  out  his  brains. 
Byt  the  terror  of  his  degree  examination 
begins  to  frighten  him  into  Greek  and  good 
hours;  and  he  writes,  in  the  most  excited 
manner,  to  his  friend  Blair,  who  lived  not  far 
off  from  him,  that  if  he  (Blair)  does  not 
come  up  to  Oxford  immediately  and  help 
him,  he  is  sure  to  be  plucked.  Instead  of 
this,  he  came  off  with  flying  colours  at  his 
examination.  '  I  got  my  degree  cum  laude^ 
he  writes  ;  '  a  matter  certainly  of  indifference 
to  mc.'  And  so  it  was  at  the  time — the 
'  orphan  maid,'  and  his  mother's  hostility  to 
her,  because  she  was  too  poor,  obviously 
running  much  more  in  his  mind.  '  My 
mother  would  die  if  this  [marriage]  happened 
between  me  and  Miss  M.'  So  the  marriage 
was  broken  off.  And  so  this  poor  girl  (for 
poverty,  it  would  appear,  from  the  mysterious 
hints  that  one  gathers  from  Mrs.  Gordon's 
narrative,  was  her  only  fault),  whose  affec- 
tions had  been  literally  besieged  into  com- 
pliance by  Wilson's  importunities,  finds  her 
love  and  trust  blown  back  into  her  face  as 
soon  as  she  bestowed  them  on  him.  We 
have  known  of  men  of  sober  prose  doing 
weak  things  :  we  have  known  of  poets  doing 
weaker  things :  we  have  known  of  men, 
while  sowing  their  wild  oats,  as  it  is  euphu- 
istically  phrased,  breaking  the  hearts  of  fair 
women  by  the  dozen  ;  but  nothing  we  know 
strikes  us  as  more  harsh  than  Wilson's  con- 
duct to  this  poor  girl.  We  have  known  of 
men,  with  no  pretensions  to  poetry,  who 
would  have  gone  to  Tirabuctoo  or  Kam- 
schatka,  rather  than  have  injured  the  feelings 
of  one  they  loved,  and  whose  affections  they 
had  so  systematically  solicited,  No  doubt 
Wilson  was  ruled  by  a  regard  to  his  mother's 
feelings ;  but,  with  all  deference,  we  think 
that  another  person's  feelings  should  have 
been  consulted  in  this  case,  even  before  hers. 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  make  those  remarks 
regarding  a  man  who,  in  other  respects,  was 
as  honourable  and  honest  as  ever  lived. 


The  hour  of  Wilson's  departure  from  Ox- 
ford had  now  come,  and  he  had  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
make  of  himself.  His  open  heart  and  his 
open  hand,  his  wandering  to  and  fro  over 
England  and  Ireland,  had  got  him  a  con- 
siderable distance  on  the  other  side  of  the 
'  necessary  L.400  a  year,'  at  which  he  rated 
the  expenditure  of  a  gentleman-commoner 
at  Oxford.  The  occupation  of  a  private 
gentleman  is  a  pleasant  one  in  its  way ;  but 
a  man  of  superhuman  activity  who  should 
engage  in  it  would  be  troubled  somewhat,  we 
fear,  with  ennui.  To  this  life,  notwithstand- 
ing, Wilson  made  up  his  mind  ;  and  so  he 
announces  to  'my  dear  Bob'  [Findlay],  'I 
have  bought  some  ground  on  Windermere 
Lake,' — the  Elleray, — of  which  all  the  Lake 
guide-books  are  full,  and  which  all  readers  of 
Blackwood  know  so  well.  He  had  his  atten- 
tion early  directed  to  the  Lake  poets,  and 
particularly  to  W^ordswortlj ;  and  now  he 
jumps  at  the  opportunity  of  being  master  of 
five  acres  of  land,  of  wonderful  beauty,  and 
commanding  a  view  of  the  Queen  of  Lakes, 
second  to  no  position  in  the  world.  Here  a 
common  stone  cottage  sprawled  out  north- 
wise  under  the  hill,  thatched  all  over  with  a 
profusion  of  jessamine,  clematis,  and  honey- 
suckle. The  drawing  and  dining  rooms  were 
one  embowered  shade  of  rose-trees,  and  a 
capacious  and  exceedingly  symmetrical  syca- 
more shaded  it  from  the  westering  sun.  Be- 
neath this  tree,  which  Wilson  reverenced 
like  the  memory  of  a  worthy  ancestor,  he 
used  often  to  sit  and  dream  when  the  leaves 
were  green,  and  every  bud  stirred  with  sing- 
ing life.     And  then, 

'  Wooded  Winandermere,  the  river  lake,' 

stretched  its  whole  eleven  miles  past  him  not 
far  off.  The  entire  view  from  the  terrace 
De  Quincey  describes  as  altogether  beyond 
words:  it  resembles  rather  'Athos  seen  from 
Samothrace.'  And  then  he  had  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Coleridge  and  his  son 
Hartley,  of  Southey  and  Lloyd,  of  Words- 
worth and  De  Quince}^  who  were  all  within 
some  twenty  miles  of  each  other,  more  or 
less, — as  rich  a  poetical  neighbourhood  as 
there  is  in  the  world — where  he  can,  by  the 
help  of  a  little  boating  and  cock-fighting, 
keep  up  his  connection  with  the  fashionable 
world,  and  let  off  a  little  waste  steam  by  a 
time.  Of  boats  he  kept  a  store  at  Elleray, 
and  of  cocks  a  whole  establishment.  Here 
are  curious  lists  of  both,  gleaned  from  his 
miscellaneous  jottings,  as  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Gordon  : — 

'"Endeavour,  and  masts  and  sails,  L.160; 
ballast,  L.15— L.175;   Eliza,   L.30 ;  [a  second] 
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Endeavour,  L.150  ;  Palafox,  L.20  ;  Jane,  L.180 ; 
additional  Endeavour,  L.25  ;  Clyde,  Billy,  Snail, 
L.IO."  The  names  of  liis  sailing;  vessels  were — 
the  Endeavour,  the  Eliza,  the  Palafox,  the  Ros- 
coe,  the  Clyde,  the  Jane,  the  Billy,  besides  a  fine 
ten-oared  Oxford  barge,  called  Nil  Timeo.' 

So  much  for  his  boatiug  mania ;  here  are 
some  cock-fighting  memoranda : — 

'  Small  Paisley  hen  set  herself  with  no  fewer 
than  nine  eggs  on  M'>nday,  the  6th  July.  Black 
Edinburgh  hen  was  set  on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of 
June,  %vilh  twelve  eggs — middle  of  the  day. 
Large  Paisley  lien  was  set  on  Wednesday,"  the 
24th  June,  with  twelve  eggs — middle  of  the 
day ;  one  egg  laid  the  day  after  she  was  set. 
Red  pullet  in  Josie's  barn  was  set  with  nine  eggs 
on  Thursday,  the  2d  of  July.  Sister  to  the 
above  was  set  with  five  eggs  same  dav,  but  they 
had  been  sat  upon  a  day  or  two  before.  Small 
black  muffled  hen  set  herself  with  about  eight 
eggs  on  Monday  night  or  Tuesday  morning,  7th 
July.' 

Then  side  by  side  with  the  lines  beginning, 
*  Oh,  fairy  child,  what  can  I  wish  for  thee?' 
is'  ranged  a  '  List  of  Cocks  for  a  Main  with 
W.  and  T.,'  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen  : — 

''1.  A  heavy  cock  from  Dobinson,    L.6   8   0 

2.  Do.  from  Keene,  5    8   0 

3.  Do.  do.,  5    8   0 

4.  Piled  cock,  Oldfield,  5   2   0 
"Lord  Derby"  comes  in  as  No.  13,  L.4,  10s., 
and  the  total  makes  up  22  birds.      Of  these, 
"13  are  to  be  chosen  for  the  main,  and  perhaps 
two  byes.                                              J,  W."  ' 

An  eccentric  diary  this  as  we  have  ever 
seen,  in  which  invocations  of  the  Almighty 
for  superior  enlightenment  jostle  such  memo- 
randa as,  '  black,  brass-winged  cock,  bred 
from  Caradice  with  the  Keswick  Grey.' 

When  this  fight  did  come  off,  the  whole 
country  side  was  assembled  to  witness  it.  It 
took  place  in  Wilson's  own  new  drawing- 
room  at  EUeray,  which  had  been  carefully 
laid  with  green  turf  for  the  nonce.  AVilson 
was  declared  victor,  and  a  handsome  silver 
drinking-cnp  was  the  award.  Certainly  a 
curious  kind  of  amusement  for  a  poet  to  take 
to.  Doubtless  the  fashion  was  very  preva- 
lent at  the  time,  as  Mrs.  Gordon  shows  well 
enough.  But  poets  and  men  of  genius,  we 
thought,  despised  fashions,  and  were  in  nearly 
every  instance  a  law  unto  themselves.  At 
all  events,  Wilson,  who  was  an  Oxford  scholar 
and  a  poet,  should  have  known  better — not 
to  speak  of  the  cruelty  of  the  practice — than 
to  desecrate  the  bird  of  Apollo  fi'om  a 
divinely-inspired  herald  of  the  dawn,  into  a 
strutting,  conceited  fowl,  that  would  fight 
with  its  own  shadow.  And  was  not  Apollo 
the  chosen  patron  of  poetry,  and  of  poets 
too  ?     No  wonder  if,  after  aiming  one  of  the 


rudest  shafts  at  his  worship,  the  god  beckon- 
ed him  back  when  he  pushed  forward  into 
the  temple  of  fame.  In  truth,  it  is  easier  to 
pardon  some  of  Wilson's  practices  than  to 
defend  them. 

The  '  Admiral  of  the  Lake,'  with  his  ruddy 
Ciceronian  countenance  and  his  lopg  golden 
locks,  turned  out  duly  with  his  man,  Billy 
Balmer,  in  sailor's  rig ;  and  as  the  commander 
and  helmsman  5f  the  'Endeavour,'  they  were 
soon  known  to  all  comers  over  the  lake. 
Cold,  snow,  wind,  rain,  were  no  obstacles 
to  those  adventurous  navigators.  'Master, 
Peggs  is  ready ;'  calls  Billy.  '  I  have  brailed 
up  the  foresail ;  her  jigger  sits  as  straight  as 
the  knave  of  clubs,  and  we  have  ballasted 
with  sand-bags.  We'se  beat  the  Liverpoolean 
to-day,  Master.'  One  of  the  wildest  adven- 
tures of  Wilson's  boating  days  on  Winder- 
mere took  place  with  Billy  one  snowy  De- 
cember night,  when  the  sky  was  as  black  as 
pitch,  and  a  gale  of  wind  blowing.  Billy 
was  ordered  to  'loose  out,'  for  his  master 
must  make  acquaintance  with  nature  in  all 
her  moods.  Loose  out  they  did,  but  were 
soon  so  bewildered  and  stupified  by  the 
blinding  drift,  that  neither  could  tell  how 
the  land  lay. 

''Grandine  grossa,  e  aqua  tinta,  e  neve, 
Per  I'aer  tenebroso  si  ri versa.' 

After  beating  about  in  the  intensest  cold, 
their  barge  ran  aground,  and  they  found,  to 
their  no  small  joy  (and  disgust  too,  probably), 
that  they  had  been  hugging  the  starting- 
place  for  several  mortal  hours !  Billy  de- 
clared that  '  Master  was  well-nigh  frozen  to 
death,  and  had  icicles  a  finger-length  hang- 
ing from  his  hair  and  beard.'  An  escapade 
this,  tBat,  in  the  elements  of  danger  and 
daring,  would  have  satined  such  scrupulous 
critics  of  the  delights  of  solitary  boating  as 
Lord  Byron  and  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

But  if  boating  and  cock-fighting  occupied 
enough  of  Wilson's  time  and  means,  a  place 
was  found,  as  we  said,  for  more  ennobling 
pursuits.  For  his  character  has  its  deeply 
serious  side,  despite  those  wild  vagaries 
which  we  have  just  been  describing.  How 
else  could  the  poetry  of  the  man  get  itself 
out  ?  With  all  his  mad  enjoyment  of  gai- 
ety and  social  pleasure,  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, essentially  a  solitary  man.  At  times 
his  nature,  which  before  was  bright  and  gay 
as  his  own  lake  on  a  gala  morning  in  June, 
became  gloomy  and  prophetic  as  the  same 
lake  before  a  storm.  It  was  his  custom  to 
indulge  in  solitary  rambles,  'by  night  and 
by  day,  over  the  hills  and  mountains  in  bis 
neighbourhood.  By  fount  and  stream,  by 
dell  and  glade,  on  hill-side  and  in  hollow,  on 
the  lonely  moor  and  in  the  forest's  thickest 
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sliade,  when  heaven  hung  its  galaxies  of 
stars  over  him,  and  shed  its  nightly  splen- 
dour on  his  path,  and  when  bright-eyed  day 
oped  her  lids  in  light  on  him,  he  walked, 
he  felt,  he  fancied,  and  as  solemn  thonght 
haunted  him,  and  as  imagination  cunningly 
wove  her  webs,  they  took  wing  on  words 
of  fire  ;  and  thus  he  sang,  and  was  a  poet. 
It  is  wonderful  what  tremulous  tenderness 
and  sensibility  was  in  this  rude  boxer  and 
cock-fighter.  A  strength  and  courage  equal 
to  that  of  Diomede,  and  a  softness  surpassing 
Helen's.  For  this  curious  combination  of 
two  apparently  diverse  qualities,  we  question 
whether  he  has  his  match  in  the  entire 
range  of  letters.  We  think  it  is  a  remark 
of  Schiller's,  that  the  man  who  can  strike 
the  hardest  blows,  is  the  man  who  can  shed 
the  saltest  tears.  This  description  is  literal 
fact  in  Wilson's  case.  Of  course,  in  many 
qualities  of  power  and  splendour,  he  comes 
far  short  of  poets  that  have  preceded  him, 
and  that  were  his  cotemporarics.  But  for 
simple-hearted  earnestness,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  he  had  few  equals. 
There  was  a  big  honesty  of  self-analysis 
about  him,  too,  as  there  was  a  big  honesty 
in  all  his  dealings  with  men.  From  the 
proverbial  vanity  of  the  poet  he  was  in  a 
great  measure  free,  if  he  wanted  much  on 
which  the  true  singer  prides  himself.  He 
knew  his  strength  of  wing,  and  had  honesty 
and  courage  only  to  moutTt  where  it  safely 
bore  him  :  he  never  agonizes  his  readers 
by  his  efforts  to  soar  high.  In  his  graceful 
poem  known  as  the  '  Angler's  Tent,'  which 
was  dedicated  to  Wordsworth,  he  has  ex- 
pressed his  true  relation  both  to  poetry  and 
him  in  a  couplet.     He  says  to  Wordsworth  : 

'  The  unseen  grandeur  of  the  earth  is  thine, 
One  lowlier,  simple  strain  of  human  love  be 
mine.' 

His  poetry  is  uniformly  clear,  flowing,  sweet, 
and  harmonious.  The  diction  is  frequently 
copious  to  luxuriousness  ;  the  sentiments  are 
at  times  soft  and  tender,  but  never  effemi- 
nate ;  and  the  versification  always  correct 
and  musical.  In  some  of  his  best  poems, 
such  as  his  '  Address  to  a  Wild  Deer,'  the 
current  of  song  rushes  and  flows  as  impetu- 
ously as  one  of  the  brawling  brooks  down 
his  own  Honister  Crag.  It  is  full  of  action 
and  of  life,  and  the  glory  which  the  pos- 
session of  those  qualities  always  inspires. 
There  is  none  of  that  condensed  pith  of 
wisdom,  that  close-knit  strength,  that  con- 
suming fire  of  genius  in  it,  which  we  witness 
in  the  productions  of  many  poets  that  we 
could  name.  There  is  fire  enough  in  Wil- 
son's poetry  ;  but  it  is  more  the  crackling 
blaze  of  a  heathery  moor,  scaring  the  moor- 


cocks and  the  curlews  on  the  hill-tops,  than 
the  glare  of  an  American  forest,  embracing 
continents  in  its  flaming  arms.  But  he  doats 
over  external  nature  as  a  lover  over  the  face 
of  his  mistress  ;  and  he  spends  as  much  skill 
and  ingenuity  in  detecting  its  beauty  and 
its  brilliancy  as  the  lover  does.  Simplicity 
and  innocence  have  more  charms  for  him 
than  elaborate  manners  ;  and  he  cares  less 
for  portraying  scenes  of  victory  and  glory, 
than  of  confiding  piety  or  pitying  love.  He 
published  two  volumes  of  poetry, — The  Isle 
of  Palms,  in  1812,  and  The  City  of  the 
Plague,  in  1816, — besides  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  pieces  which  Professor  Ferrier 
has  recently  gathered  into  a  volume  in  his 
excellent  edition  of  Wilson's  Works.  We 
can  only  afford  space  for  two  very  short  quo- 
tations from  his  verse,  before  proceeding  to 
other  matters.  In  his  Unimore  ;  a  Dream 
of  the  Highlands,  he  thus  describes  a 
'  ship '  :— 

'  Bound  for  an  Indian  isle  a  ship  of  war 
Sailed,  the  Saldanhu,  and  young  Unimore 
From  the  mast-head  surveyed  a  glorious  sea 
"With  new  stars  crowded,  lustrous  fiir  beyond 
The  dim  lights  of  his  native  clime.     His  soul 
Had  its  desire,  when,  blowing  steadily. 
The  breezes  of  the  tropics  filled  her  sails 
Propitious,  and  the  joyful  vessel  seemed 
At  her  own  will  to  steer  her  own  lone  way 
Along  her  own  dominion ;  or  when  calms 
Encliaiued  her  with  her  shadow  in  the  suri, 
As  for  a  day  of  Sabbath  rest, — or  when 
The  black  blast  all  at  once  her  snow-white  sails 
Smote,  till  she  laid  her  streamered  glory  down 
Almost  on  level  wdth  the  deep,  then  rose 
Majestically  back  into  the  storm. 
And  through  the  roar  went  roaring,  not  a  reef 
Ta'en  in,  for  well  did  the  Saldanha  love 
To  see  the  lambent  lightning  sport  and  play  - 
Round  her  top-gallant,  while  a  cataract 
Of  foam,  S()lit  by  her  prow,  went  rolling  by 
Her  flashing  sides,  and  league-long  in  her  wako 
Tumuked  the  ocean.' — (P.  487,  Ferriefs  Edi- 
tion.) 

The  following  Sonnet  has  been  quoted,  and 
judging  from  the  soft,  mellifluous  beauty  of  it, 
it  is  well  entitled  to  be  quoted  : — 

THE   EVEiSn^TG   CLOTJD. 

'  A  cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow 
Long  had  J  watched  the  glory  moving  on 
O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed,  and  floated  slow  ! 
Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that   chanced   to 

blow 
"Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  west. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Ritfht  onwards  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies.' 
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It  will  astonish  not  a  few  of  our  readers  to 
be  told,  that  in  his  correspondence  with 
Smith  of  Glasgow,  the  original  publisher  of 
his  Isle  of  Palms,  Wilson  betrays  a  shrewd- 
ness and  a  practical  sagacity  which  would 
have  done  credit  to  the  Paisley  gauze-maker. 
Though  many  men  of  genius  are  fools,  his 
conduct  seems  to  say  that  there  is  little 
reason  why  they  should  be  so.  Yet  all  men 
have  not  the  sagncious  business  faculty  of  a 
Shakspeare,  a  Moli^re,  and  a  Goethe.  What 
must  the  romantic  admirers  of  the  enthusi- 
astic author  of  the  Nodes  think  of  his  de- 
tailing, in  his  letter  to  his  publisher,  no  less 
than  ten  towns  of  importance,  and  the  '  sister 
island '  into  the  bargain,  as  fit  market-places 
for  his  verse ! 

Jeffrey  gave  his  volumes  a  highly  favour- 
able notice  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  as  any 
one  may  see  by  turning  up  the  old  num- 
bers for  February  1812  and  for  June  1816. 
This  should  have  gratified  a  young  poet 
from  a  critic,  who,  accorHing  to  Mrs.  Wilson, 
junior,  was  in  those  days  held  in  as  high 
estimation  in  Edinburgh  as  the  Bible.  The 
praise,_  we  suspect,  was  too  measured  ;  and 
probably  Jefi'rey  was  a  little  too  patroniz- 
ing for  Wilson's  taste.  At  all  events,  the 
poet  pronounced  the  critique  '  beggarly.'  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  told  Joanna  Baillie,  in  a 
private  letter,  that  Wilson's  poetry  was 
•  son^ewhat  in  the  style  of  Southey,'  and  Jef- 
frey repeated  the  observation.  It  was  both 
better  and  worse  than  Southey's.  It  had  less 
imagination,  if  as  much  judgment ;  and, 
while  resembling  it  in  the  irregularity  of 
the  versification,  it  had  a  greater  softness 
and  sweetness.  ^ 

But  a  youth  of  twenty-six  must  woo  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  the  muse.  And 
while  we  have  been  engaged  in  discours- 
ing of  his  poetry,  he  is  over  head  and  ears 
in  love.  The  '  Admiral '  does  the  thing  so 
gallantly  and  gracefully  in  a  certain  regatta 
which  he  held  at  Windermere,  that  Miss 
Penny,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Liverpool 
merchant,  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
.'  We  are  likely  to  have  a  most  delightful  ac- 
quisition to  our  society  this  winter,  in  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Wilson,  the  mother  and  sister  of, 
etc'  Yet  she  hears  he  is  flirting  with  'a 
pretty  little  widow  at  Kendal,'  and  devoutly 
hopes,  in  her  womanly  way,  '•for  his  saJce^ 
that  it  may  not  end  in  a  marriage.  So  hope 
we,  for  Miss  Penny  thinks,  and  so  do  we, 
that  'he  deserves  a  very  superior  woman.' 
When  he  enters  a  Liverpool  ball-room  with 
his  future  wife  on  his  arm — '  the  Belle  of 
the  Lakes  ' — the  gay  squadrons  suddenly 
halt  in  their  cotillions,  and,  in  sheer  admi- 
ration of  their  personal  appearance,  lus- 
tily cheer  the  couple  1      But:  Jane   Penny 


possessed  more  sterling  qualities  than  those 
that  could  call  down  the  plaudits  of  a  ball- 
room. In  the  summer  of  1811,  when  the 
marriage  took  place,  AYilson  writes  of  her 
from  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  that  *she  is, 
in  gentleness,  innocence,  sense,  and  feeling, 
surpassed  by  no  woman.'  And  she  proved 
in  future  years  to  be  all  these,  and  more. 
The  calm,  mild,  truly  sensible,  and  aflfection- 
ate  way  in  which  she  humoured  all  his  ec- 
centricities— and  some  of  them  were  strange 
and  wild  enough — showed  that  she  possessed 
the  sympathetic  secret  of  leading  a  man  by 
truly  loving  him.  His  unutterable  agony 
in  after  years  at  her  loss,  proves  how  much 
he  loved  her,  and  how  well  she  was  worthy 
of  it.  The  Rev.  William  Smith  says,  regard- 
ing Professor  Wilson's  class  in  1837-8 — the 
session  after  her  death — that  the  slightest 
hint  in  his  lecture  of  conjugal  happiness 
plunged  him  into  a  torrent  of  grief.  '  He 
would  pause  for  a  moment  or  two  in  his 
lecture,  fling  himself  forward  on  the  desk, 
bowing  his  face  in  his  hands ;  and,  while 
his  whole  frame  heaved  with  visible  emo- 
tion, he  would  weep  and  sob  like  a  very 
child.'  Not  particularly  academic,  we  fear, 
this  conduct ;  yet  the  most  human  thing  we 
ever  heard  of  in  connection  with  any  college. 
A  few  brief  years — four  in  all — after  his 
marriage,  when  his  young  family  had  just 
begun  to  multiply,  a  calamity  happened  to 
him  which  would  have  dashed  the  courage 
of  many  a  less  determined  man.  An  uncle, 
who  had  all  his  property  in  his  hands,  proved 
an  unjust  steward  ;  and  from  a  wealthy  man 
he  rose  one  morning  to  find  himself  penni- 
less !  In  any  case  this  was  a  dire  calamity, 
but  Wilson  bore  it  manfully  and  resolutely. 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  assist  this  unfortu- 
nate old  traitor  until  his  death.  It  appears 
to  us  that  a  man  who  can  act  So  nobly  has 
certain  pre-eminent  practical  claims,  at  least, 
on  a  Moral  Philosophy  chair  even  now. 

In  1815  he  removed  his  family  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  resided  for  four  years  with 
his  mother  at  53,  Queen  Street.  This  year 
he  was  called  to  the  Scottish  Bar,  having 
entered  as  a  student  in  1811-12,  life  appear- 
ing too  serious  a  thing  to  be  trifled  away 
among  cocks  and  wrestlers,  and  barges  in 
Windermere.  A  host  of  young  men  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished,  passed  about 
the  same  time, — Patrick  Robertson,  Gibson 
Lockhart,  Rutherfurd,  Eraser  Tytler,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  A.  Alison,  Duncan  M'Neill, 
James  Ivory.  Fretted  and  annoyed  by 
the  stony  streets,  so  unlike  the  mountain 
retreat  he  had  left  behind  him,  in  June  of  the 
same  year  he  made  his  escape  to  the  Tweed 
for  a  fishing  excursion.  Of  course,  a  pedes- 
trian like  \Vilson  despised  the  aid  of  vehi- 
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cles ;  and  forgetful,  possibly,  of  the  softening 
influence  which  his  own  life  had  exercised 
upon  his  skin  and  his  muscles,  he  '  peeled  his 
tinibers'  in  the  attempt,  he  tells  us.  He 
ultimately  got  as  far  as  James  Hogg's,  whom 
he  surprises  in  '  his  own  cottage  bottling 
whisky.'  Two  years  before,  Hogg  had  pub- 
lished his  Queen's  Wake,  which  proclaimed 
him  one  of  the  foremost  poets  of  his  day. 
He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  personal 
fame ;  and  his  abilities,  and  possibly  his 
weaknesses  too,  had  influenced  the  Buccleuch 
family  in  1814  in  granting  him  a  lease  for 
life  of  the  farm  of  Altrive,  in  Yarrow.  A 
man  of  true  original  genius,  but  full  of  the 
peculiarities  that  are  apt  to  accompany  ge- 
nius, and  of  a  vanity  that  was  prodigious, 
leading  him  again  and  again  to  falsify,  and 
mystify,  and  contort  the  facts  of  his  own  early 
life,  to  set  them  in  what  he  considered  an 
interesting  light  before  the  public.  We  fear 
the  'Shepherd'  of  the  Nodes,  and  the  real 
man,  diff"er  more  widely  than  the  Socrates  of 
fact  did  from  the  Socrates  of  Plato.  The 
publication  of  those  papers  in  Blackwood 
left  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  public 
mind  regarding  Hogg's  habits,  which  'made 
him  at  first  wince  under  their  appearance  ; 
but,  finding  that  they  added  to  his  popularity, 
he  was  inclined  to  pocket  the  aftVont,  and 
allowed  them  to  go  on.  For  two  years  pre- 
vious to  1834  no  Nodes  appeared  in  Black- 
wood, owing  to  a  quarrel  of  Hogg's-with  the 
publisher  ;  but  a  reconciliation  being  after- 
wards efi"ected  by  Wilson's  mediation,  these 
papers  were  resumed,  Hogg  receiving  five 
guineas  a  sheet  to  the  end  of' his  life. 

At  St.  Mary's  Loch  Wilson  drove  a  whole 
company  into  fits  by  showering  on  them 
armfuls  of  trouts  from  every  imaginable 
corner  of  his  person,  when  they  could  find 
nothing  palatable  for  supper.  As  the  sum- 
mer advanced,  his  wife  and  he  started  for  a 
walking  excursion  in  the  West  Highlands — 
performing  from  the  5th  of  July  to  the  26th. 
of  August  a  distance  of  350  miles,  both  on 
foot,  he  fishing  by  the  way.  When  in  the 
Braes  of  Glenorchy,  he  started  one  day, 
leaving  his  wife  behind  him,  to  fish  in  Loch 
Toila,  13  miles  off".  Reaching  the  place,  he 
found  he  wanted  some  of  his  fishing  gear. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  walked  straight  back 
for  it.  He  returned  in  full  rig,  fished  round 
the  lake,  when  by  this  time  the  stars  were 
all  out.  Slinging  his  basket  on  his  back, 
solid  and  heavy  as  it  was,  he  started  for 
home.  Some  internal  craving  seizing  him  by 
the  way,  he  called  at  a  farm-house  which  he 
knew,  to  obtain  what  they  could  give  him. 
The  people  were  all  in  bed.  He  knocked  up 
the  landlady,  and  asked  for  whisky  and  milk. 
A  bottle  of  whisky  and  a  good  basin  of  milk 


were  duly  brought,  when  Wilson,  emptying 
the  one  into  the  other,  drank  them  off',  and 
took  to  the  road  again,  performing  in  one 
day  a  journey  of  not  less  than  70  miles  !  On 
reaching  Glen  Etive,  a  shepher^d's  wife  ad- 
monishes the  pair,  '  Go  on  to  the  farm-house, 
we  cannot  take  in  gangrels.  here.'  They 
were  dressed  like  gipsies ;,  and  on  their  re- 
turning route  thev  encountered  in  a  north- 
ern village  the  *  King  of  the  Drovers,'  who 
would  wrestle,  leap,  run,  or  drink  with  this 
'Johnny  Faa.'  The  'King'  had  his  wish, 
and  probably,  Mrs.  Gordon  says,  he  found 
himself  more  than  matched.  Of  his  extra- 
ordinary pluck  and  daring  on  other  occasions 
of  the  same  soit,  several  instances,  now  very 
well  known  to  the  public,  are  given  in  the 
Life. 

There  was  never  a  truer  saying  than  that 
of  old  Epicharmus,  that  'the  gods  sell  us  all 
good  things  for  labour.'*  The  fatigue  that 
Wilson  had  lately  undergone  in  quest  of 
pleasure,  was  beyond  anything,  he  says,  he 
had  ever  experienced.  And  it  was  now 
high  time  that  a  young  man  of  thirty-two, 
who  had  had  singular  advantages  his  whole 
life  through,  of  good  society,  of  scholarly 
associates,  of  free,  genial  companionship, 
should  do  something  to  give  the  more  igno- 
rant portion  of  his  fellow-mortals  the  benefit 
of  his  light.  Something  that  could  be  better 
set  down  in  Epicharmus'  category  of  labour 
was  what  he  now  wanted,  rather  than  the 
fatiguing  pleasure-hunting  life  that  he  had 
been  hitherto  mainly  pursuing.  Poetry  in 
any  high  sense  he  may,  without  any  exagge- 
ration, he  said  to  have  failed  in.  It  was 
not  so  with  prose ;  although  we  believe 
poetry  and  prose,  in  their  higher  forms,  are 
much  more  nearly  akin  than  is  often  sup- 
posed. The  diff"erence  in  the  two  kinds  of 
composition  lies,  we  think,  more  in  culti- 
vation than  in  any  essential  distinction  as 
to  t^je  pre-requisite  qualities  of  their  several 
cultivators.  Does  not  poetry  require  for  its 
most  successful  treatment,  imagination,  pas- 
sion, judgment  carried  to  the  pitch  of  geni- 
us ?  and  does  not  prose  require  for  its  most 
successful  treatment,  judgment,  passion,  ima- 
gination carried  also  to  the  pitch  of  genius  ? 
tbe  same  qualities,  only  in  the  reverse 
order.  In  poetry,  there  is  more  scope  and 
amplitude  given  to  the  imagination ;  and 
the  judgment  is,  as  it  were,  held  more  in 
restraint.  Yet  both  powers  are  there.  In 
prose,  again,  the  judgment  has  freer  play, 
and  the  imagination  is  kept  more  in  check ; 
but  both  faculties  are  there.  Were  not 
Plato  and  Aristotle  as  great  geniuses  in 
their  way  as  Homer  and  Sophocles,  though 
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neither  could  probably  have  done  the  work 
of  the  other  ?  Now,  between  those  highest 
points  of  poetry  and  prose,  there  swing, 
through  a  considerably  wide  arc,  the  greater 
and  lesser  writers  of  both  sorts,  who  con- 
trive, by  whatever  means,  to  entertain  or 
to  instruct  the  public.  The  literary  side  of 
this  arc  was  the  one  that  Wilson  now  chose, 
seeing  that  he  had  not  succeeded  in  asserting 
his  superiority  in  poetry. 

The  epoch  of  letters  or  criticism,  accord- 
ingly, now  opens  for  him,  with  the  starting 
of  Blackwood''s  Magazine  in  1817.  Whether 
or  not  the  various  productions  which  he  has 
left  behind  him,  for  the  most  part  in  a  frag- 
mentary form,  bright  and  glowing  many  of 
them  with  the  true  native  fire,  but  soiled 
and  miry  many  of  them,  too,  by  vranton, 
wayside  attacks,  or  by  foolish,  ridiculous 
burlesque,  are  entitled  to  be  spoken  of,  as 
Mrs.  Gordon  docs,  as  'the  highest  kind  of 
criticism,'  we  think  there  may  be  reasonable 
doubt.  That 'they  are  rhapsodical,  extra- 
vagant, farcical,  riotous  in  their  fun  often, 
no  sane  person  will  deny.  But  we  think 
they  frequently  display  an  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, a  simplicity  of  spirit,  a  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  and  a  heartiness  of  humour,  with 
all  their  wild  abandonment  of  manner,  that 
should  recommend  them  to  every  man's 
heart.  It  is  in  his  prose  emphatically  that 
he  pours  out  all  the  resources  of  his  genius 
— his  fancy,  his  feelings,  his  humour,  and 
his  taste.  In  his  poerty,  tender  infants  dis- 
charge rose-water  from  delicate  pipkins ;  in 
his  prose,  it  is  Milo  emptying  a  huge  skin 
of  old  Pramnian  wine.  There  is  a  splendid 
breadth  about  his  Homeric  papers,  but  the 
eloquence  of  them  is  sometimes  disfigured 
by  too  gross  a  taste.  His  papers  on  Spencer, 
too,  are  as  delightful  as  any  we  know  in 
the  language.  It  was  not  without  cause 
that  Hallam  praised  so  highly  those  on 
Spencer,  or  that  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  so  well 
of  those  on  Homer.  His  articles  on  Burns, 
Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth  exhibit  a  poet 
feeling  and  sympathizing  with  the  diflSculties 
and  the  elevations  of  poets — with  the  emo- 
tions and  passions  which  accompany  genius. 
Nothing  but  his  immoderate  extravagances 
could  prevent  his  prose  idylls  on  the  Lake 
country  and  on  Highland  scenery  from  be- 
coming as  popular  as  Walton's  Angler^  or 
as  White's  Natural  Histoi-y  of  Selborne. 
They  possess  all  the  insight  of  those  im- 
mortal books,  and  a  poetical  truthfulness 
and  discrimination  to  which  the  honest  linen- 
draper  or  the  retired  clergyman  had  no  pre- 
tensions. But  in  his  haste,  unfortunately, 
Wilson  tried  to  weld  a  beautiful  Cellini  statue 
of  wrought  gold  to  a  plinth  of  vulgar  clay, 
which  no  law  in  the  world   could  tolerate. 


If  the  N'octes  AmhrosiarKs  are  not,  as  one 
would  say,  drenched  or  saturated  with  genius, 
they  have  got  a  pretty  considerable  dip  in 
that  charmed  pool.  With  all  their  occa- 
sional nonsense  and  familiarity,  they  contain 
passages  of  splendid  writing,  when  the  poet 
possesses  the  writer,  and  makes  him  take 
wing  above  the  earth.  There  are  pieces  of 
exquisite  description  in  them,  of  true  and. 
delicate  criticism,  and  of  fine  observation  on 
the  manners  and  social  life  of  the  day.  The 
humour  is  always  hearty,  but  often  farcical 
and  outrageous.  In  this  latter  respect,  they 
stand  alone  in  literature.  His  writings  can- 
not be  called  essays,  many  of  them.  A  lite- 
rary rhapsody  or  extravaganza  would  better 
describe  them.  The  dialect  in  which  the 
better  portion  of  them  is  written,  makes  the 
Noctes  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  Scotchmen  ; 
and  it  is  here  almost,  if  anywhere,  that  Wil- 
son asserts  the  decided  superiority  of  his  gifts. 
While  Ulctckwond  was  getting  fairly  start- 
ed, Jeflfrey,  who  interchanged  some  very 
obliging  notes  with  Wilson,  asked  him  to  do 
something  for  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In 
the  August  of  this  same  year,  he  wrote  a 
review  of  Byron's  Manfred.  It  is  a  passable 
sort  of  notice,  in  which  he  is  much  more  in- 
dulgent to  Byron  than  the  majority  of  his 
critics ;  but  it  gives  but  slender  indications, 
save  in  the  profusion  and  occasional  brilliancy 
of  its  language,  of  the  strength  and  wild  glee 
that  lay  hid  in  'Christopher  North.'  Black- 
wood''s Magazine  was  rolled  out  of  the  pub- 
lishing house  in  the  month  of  October  1817, 
in  the  eyes  of  all  British  men.  '  The  only 
real  editor  Blackwood's  Magazine  ever  had 
was  Blackwood  himself,'  a  shrewd,  keen, 
grev-eyed,  sanguineous  old  man,  who  had 
sufficient  will  and  courage  to  maintain  his 
unenviable  position.  It  is  not  our  present 
intention  to  enter  on  the  politics  of  Great 
Britain,  and  particularly  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  period  of  1810  to  1830;  nor  is  it  our 
intention  to  comment  upon  the  feuds  of 
the  Edinburgh  Heview  and  Blackwood  dur- 
ing that  period.  Sufiice  it  to  say,  that  to 
be  a  Tory  in  those  days  was  to  be  a  gentle- 
man, with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  a  gentleman ;  and  to  be  a  Whig,  was 
little  better  than  to  be  a  returned  convict, 
or  a  social  outcast.  Blackwood  soon  rose 
into  notice  as  one  of  the  ablest  Tory  peri- 
odicals of  the  time;  but  it  soon  rose  into 
notice  also — to  adopt  the  mild  censure  pro- 
nounced on  it  in  Petej-'s  Letters,  the  joint 
production  of  Wilson  and  Gibson  Lockhart 
— from  its  '  undeniable  oflfences  against  good 
feeling  and  taste.'  The  writers  for  Black- 
wood were  various,  and  of  all  complexions 
of  politics.  They  included  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Dr.  M'Crie,  Dr.  Andrew 
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Thomson,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Prpfessor 
Jamieson,  James  Wilson,  De  Quincey,  Hogg, 
Gillies,  Fraser  Tytler,  Kirkpatrick  Sliarpe, 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Thomas  Hamilton,  and, 
most  versatile  and  most  prolific  of  all,  John 
Wilson  and  J.  G.  Lockhart.  The  latter  was 
a  man  of  great  ability,  but  a  keen  and 
bitter  caricaturist  with  both  pen  and  pencil; 
and  this  biography  is  illuminated  by  his  pen 
and  ink  sketches,  some  of  which  are  very 
clever,  and  all  deeply  touched  by  a  kind 
of  moody  sarcasm  peculiar  to  him.  He  was 
emphatically  the  '  Scorpion'  of  more  than 
the  Chaldee  MS.,  and  took  a  fiendish  delight 
.in  practising  his  wicked  disguises  and  inuen- 
does  on  everybody  he  met.  Hogg,  whom 
he  dubbed  'the  Bore,'  said  he  was  'a  mis- 
chievous Oxford  puppy !'  Every  man,  it 
seems,  fought  for  his  own  hand  in  Black- 
wood ;  and,  following  the  example  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  novels,  they  put  forth 
their  jeux  (Tesprit  under  cover  of  the  names 
of  imaginary  and  sometimes  of  real  'person- 
ages. Hogg,  Leigh  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Sir  J.  G. 
Dalyell,  and  many  others,  suff"ered  from  those 
disgraceful  peccadilloes.  The  man  who  took 
them  most  coniplacently  of  the  whole  set, 
was  Dr.  Scott,  '  an  old,  fat  body,'  of  a 
dentist,  whom  Lockhart  (who,  we  suspect, 
was  the  greatest  sinner  on  Blackwood^s  staff") 
waggishly  called  the  '  Odontist.'  It  was  end- 
less the  poems,  and  ballads,  and  elegies  that 
were  fathered  on  him ;  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
tells  us  he  "  assumed  the  airs  of  authorship 
with  perfect  complacency.'  We  shall  only 
quote  a  couplet  from  one  of  Lockhari's  mad- 
cap satirical  poems,  which  probably  contains 
some  truth.     He  says : 

*  To  tell  the  truth,  I  think  John  Wilson  shines 
More  o'er  a  bowl  of  punch  than  in  his  lines.' 

Was  ever  the  birth  of  god  or  mortal  herald- 
ed with  such  wild  fun  as  that  of  the  celebrat- 
ed '  Chaldee  MS,  ?'  And  did  ever  the  arri- 
val of  any  man  or  thing  from  the  land  of 
darkness  take  the  world  so  completely  by 
surprise,  as  did  this  manuscript  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh  ?.  It  was  as  if  Mons  Meg, 
or  an  Armstrong  of  her  size,  had  opened  its 
iron  lips  and  shaken  the  city.  The  concep- 
tion of  it,  it  seems,  belongs  to  Hogg,  who 
wrote  some  forty  paragraphs  of  the  MS.  ;  but 
it  was  afterwards  the  joint  production  of  all 
who  composed  the  consultation  at  its  accouche- 
ment in  those  memorable  rooms  in  53,  Queen 
Street.  The  grave  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  could  relish  a  joke  highly,  made  one  of 
the  party  ;  and  having  attempted  to  add  a 
paragraph,  was  seized  with  such  an  uncon- 
trollable fit  of  laughter,  that  he  tumbled  off 
his  chair  in  the  effort  1  This  reminds  one  of 
the  story  told  of  Voltaire,  who,  when  reading 
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one  of  Moli^re's  plays  for  the  first  time,  broke 
out  into  such  a  spasmodic  fit  of  laughter,  that 
he  tumbled  off  his  chair  and  nearly  broke  his 
neck.  Dr.  Peter  Morris  (J.  G.  Lockhart) 
was  never  pardoned  for  most  wickedly  ma- 
ligning the  venerable  Playfair  in  the  pages  of 
Maga — (and  how  should  he  ?) — accusing  him 
of  turning  his  back  on  the  faith  he  once 
preached.  More  than  Jeffrey  would  have 
written  to  Wilson  in  a  strain  even  more  vio- 
lently denunciatory  of  such  conduct  than  the 
following: — 'It  is,  in  my  judgment,  so  un- 
handsome and  so  uncandid,  that  I  really  can- 
not consent  either  to  ask  or  accept  of  favours 
from  any  one  who  is  aiding  or  assisting  in 
such  a  publication.'  The  Hypocrisy  Unveil- 
ed was  quite  a  deserved  rubuke  ;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Morehead's  letter  to  Wilson,  heavy 
and  solid  as  it  is,  contains  some  sentences 
worth  recording  in  this  connection.  The 
clergyman  says,  '  If  you  cannot  get  the  re- 
gulation of  that  magazine  into  your  hands, 
but  must  have  your  writings  coupled  with 
party  politics  and  j^ersono/zhVs,  which  you 
yourself  disajrprove  of,  I  really  think,  for 
your  own  credit,  you  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.'  Was  it  that  Wilson,  contrary 
to  his  usual  custom,  had  privately  condemn- 
ed those  personalities  then  practised  in  Black- 
wood, or  was  it  that  Mr.  Morehead  presumed 
so  far  on  his  recognised  honesty  of  purpose? 
However  this  may  be,  Mrs.  Gordon  tells  us 
that  Wilson  '  was  not  a  man  to  abandpn  his 
associates,  even  when  he  disagreed  with  them. 
He  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  Blackwood  and  its 
principles,  and  was  resolved  to  stand  by  them 
at  all  hazards.^  Honour,  says  the  proverb, 
among  thieves ;  but  honour  only  so  long  as 
no  higher  principle  than  honour  is  violated. 
If  a  band  of  poachers,  who  had  sworn  to  this 
species  of  honour  before  setting  out  on  their 
sport,  chanced  to  shoot  a  gamekeeper  or  a 
policeman,  there  is  no  right  law  in  the  world 
that  would  defend  them.  Why  should  the 
code  be  relaxed  among  men  of  letters  ? 

The  removal  of  Wilson  to  Ann  Street,  and 
the  election  to  the  Moral  Philosophy  Chair, 
render  the  years  1819-20  memorable  in  his 
family.  ^Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, having  died  in  the  month  of  April  1820, 
Mr,  Wilson  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  be- 
came candidates  for  the  chair.  The  one  w.as 
a  poet  and  a  clever  writer  for  Blackivood : 
and  the  other  even  then  was  one  of  the  fore- 
most philosophers  of  his  day.  The  one  was 
a  Tory,  the  other  a  Whig.  They  were  both 
close  friends,  whom  all  the  jargoningof  party 
could  not  sever ;  but  it  speaks  greatly  for  the 
heart  of  Wilson,  that  he  on  no  occasion  threw 
overboard  unnecessarily  any  of  his  old  friends. 
The  final  settlement  of  the  respective  claims 
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of  the  candidates  bad  no  pbilosopbical,  no 
literary  regard.  Nothing  was  heeded  in  the 
election  but  the  bitterest  party  politics.  Sir 
"Walter  Scott,  who  writes  an  enthusiastic 
letter  to  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  in 
Wilson's  behalf,  bearing  date  8th  July "l  820 
— and  when  did  Sir  Walter  do  anything  by 
halves? — says  that  there  are  '  greater  exer- 
tions making  by  the  Whigs  now  than  they 
ever  made  in  any  political  contest  in  Scot- 
land.' 

Mrs.  Gordon  is  as  anxious  as  her  father  was 
that  he  should  be  esteemed  by  posterity  as 
great  as  a  philosopher  as  he  was  as  a  poet. 
'  Fundamentally,'  she  says,  '  though  that  I 
know  is  not  the  general  opinion,  he  was  as 
much  a  philosopher  as  he  was  a  poet;'  and 
more  to  the  same  effect.  A  re-echo  merely  of 
Wilson's  own  naive  request  of  his  friend  De 
Quincey,  who,  having  engaged  to  write  some- 
thing for  a  magazine  respecting  the  Profes- 
sor, is  mildly  requested  by  him  to  describe 
him  as  '  thoroughly  logical  and  argumenta- 
tive,' which  is  true,  he  says,  '  not  a  rhetori- 
cian, as  fools  aver,'  And  for  this  disinclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  to  believe  that 
he  who  now  stood  in  the  place  where  Adam 
Fergusson,  and  Dngald  Stewart,  and  Thomas 
Brown  had  once  stood,  was  more  an  eloquent 
declaimer  about  philosophy  than  a  careful  and 
wise  teacher  of  it,  Wilson,  we  think,  had  him- 
self to  blame.  When  he  was  elevated  to  the 
chair,  the  fact  is,  he  knew  much  more  about 
cock-fighting  than  he  did  of  ethics ;  and  conld 
have  steered  a  pinnace  much  more  deftly 
among  the  green  embayments  of  Winder- 
mere, than  he  could  have  conducted  an  argu- 
ment of  'fate,  fore-knowledge,  free-will  abso- 
lute,' among  the  tangled  brakes  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. Doubtless  he  had  a  certain  college 
fame,  of  having  gained  logic  prizes  at  Glas- 
gow, and  of  having  come  off  with  flying  co- 
lours at  his  Oxford  examination  ;  but  every 
man  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  philosopher, 
only  regards  his  college  classes  as  the  passing 
of  the  portal  into  the  limitless  temple.  An 
assiduous  student  such  as  Hamilton  was — 
and  as  many  smaller  men  have  been  both  be- 
fore and  since  his  day — could  not  help  devot- 
ing every  leisure  moment  to 

*  Plato  the  wise,  and  large-browed  Verulam, 
The  first  of  those  who  know,' — 

that  severe  and  ennobling  pursuit. of  examin- 
ing themselves  as  to  what  manner  of  men 
they  were.  Instead  of  this,  we  never  hear  of 
a  single  hour  devoted  to  Aristotle  or  Plato, 
not  a  moment  to  Bacon  or  Kant.  We  hear 
enough  of  boating,  cock-fighting,  fishing,  and 
poetizing  ;  we  never  hear  a  word  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  severer  pursuit  of  speculation. 
We  do  not  blame  Wilson  for  this;  we  sim- 


ply wish  to  bring  out  a  fact.  Having  got  the 
chair,  he  certainly  might,  by  superhuman  ef- 
forts, have  kept  ahead  both  in  his  reading  and 
in  his  thinking,  of  the  vast  majority  of  his 
students.  And  we  suppose  he  did  so.  But 
so  intense  a  hold  did  this  enthusiastic  young 
lecturer  take  of  the  heart  of  nearly  every  man 
who  entered  his  class,  that  their  heads  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  left  uncultivated,  and  their 
feelings  and  affections  were  probably  for  the 
first  time  set  on  fire.  We  make  no  doubt 
that  those  who  were  more  skilled  in  the  sci- 
ence of  ethics,  got  often  more  than  they  could 
conveniently  carry  away  wuth  them  ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  man,  the  tones  of  his  impas- 
sioned voice,  his  bursts  of  fiery  eloquence,  his 
peculiar  and  eccentric  attitudes, — all  render- 
ed it  doubly  difficult  for  a  student  to  pene- 
trate this  gorgeous  covering  by  which  his  doc- 
trines were  overlaid.  An  exceedingly  natu 
ral  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  when 
the  majority  of  his  students  got  beyond  his 
eye,  they  would  be  only  too  delighted  to  en- 
tertain their  friends  out  of  dooi^s,  not  with  the 
profound  philosophy/  which  they  had  just  been 
listening  to,  though  they  may  have  had  much 
of  that  too,  but  with  what  their  hearers  were 
much  better  prepared  for, — the  passion,  the 
fervour,  the  eloquence,  of  him  who  entertain- 
ed them  monthly  in  the  pages  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine.  In  that  journal,  for  many  years, 
his  contributions  were  purely  literary,  often 
purely  rhapsodical,  generally  very  clever,  and 
sometimes  wildly  romantic.  This  gave  an- 
other handle  to  the  too  facile  public,  who  are 
always  standing  ready  to  seize  the  first  plau- 
sible, and  often  foolish,  pretence  to  give  basis 
to  a  conjecture.  This  man,  tliey  said,  who 
wrote  so  loosely  in  Blackioood,  could  not  con- 
dense his  thoughts  in  his  lecture-room  ;  he 
who  bestrewed  his  page  with  pearls  stolen 
from  poetry, — how  could  he  be  supposed  to 
enter  Plato's  cave  with  a  dirty  lamp  ?  He 
could  see  Socrates  under  the  table  at  any 
symposium  ever  given  in  Greece,  and  he  could 
have  stood — so  great  were  his  powers  of  phy- 
sical ^endurance — on  the  cold  ice  with  him, 
hand  in  hand,  all  nighty  to  watch  the  sunrise, 
as  Socrates  is  reported  to  have  done  when  on 
a  fighting  expedition  at  Potidaja  :  but  had  he 
the  patience  and  imperturbability  of  Socrates 
when  he  got  among  a  knot  of  disputants  in 
the  streets  of  Athens?  And  had  he  not  a 
greater  reputation  for  being  '  a  verra  bad  un 
to  lick,'  as  the  Cumberland  man  said  of  him, 
than  of  being  a  most  finished  ethical  debater  ? 
Of  course  the  man  thought,  and  reasoned, 
and  philosophized,  probably  as  much  as  was 
good  for  him  ;  but  the  public  cannot  enter 
into  such  minute  particulars  regarding  a  man's 
character,  unless  those  particulars  are  brought 
prominently    before  its  attention,  in  support 
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of  some  special  claim  which  he  urges  on  it. 
Taking  those  three  considerations  into  ac- 
count, we  cannot  wholly  condemn  the  public 
for  having  esteemed  their  new  '  Professor'  as 
a  man  better  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  a 
poet  than  with  the  habits  of  a  philosopher.  It 
is  rather  odd  that  Wilson,  who  was  well  as- 
sured that  he  was  a  poet, — and  a  poet  is  ordi- 
narily regarded  as  a  much  higher  kind  of 
personage  than  a  philosopher, — should  have 
been  so  uneasy,  so  fretful,  so  positively  peevish 
as  respected  his  claim  to  the  latter  distinc- 
tion. Of  course  nobody  requires  to  be  in- 
formed that  such  distinctions  as  those  we 
speak  of  are  exceedingly  convenient,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  have  made 
them.  No  two  terms  could  readily  be  point- 
ed out  indicative  of  qualities  so  diverse  in 
their  occupants,  as  poet  and  philosopher. 
The  poet  deals  emphatically  with  the  imagin- 
ation, ^nd  with  the  passions  as  its  spring 
and  its  limit.  But  he  deals  with  those  powers 
in  a  peculiar  and  intimate  way,  altogether 
special  to  himself.  It  is  as  they  minister  to 
the  pleasure  and  pain  of  his  own  mind,  and 
of  the  minds  of  other  men,  that  he  permits 
himself  to  be  the  exponent  of  them.  He 
does  not  set  himself  down,  as  the  philosopher 
does,  to  watch  with  steady  nerve  and  unflush- 
ed  countenance  the  hidden  springs  of  action 
and  the  subtle  windings  of  thoughts  He 
does  not  care  to  know  the  high  abstractions, 
the  close  analyses,  the  ingenious  theories  pe- 
culiar to  speculators.  It  matters  little  to 
him  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of 
love,  of  revenge,  of  pity,  of  sorrow.  Yet  he 
will  doat  over  Imogen  ;  be  will  shed  a  tear 
of  pity  over  Desdemona;  he  will  sympathize 
with  King  Lear  when  he  calls  upon  the  hea- 
vens for  vengeance,  'for  they  are  old  like 
liim  ;'  and  he  will  be  in  raptures  with  Corde- 
lia for  her  '  So  I  am.'  The  poet,  while  he  is 
in  the  mood,  '  is  everything  by  turns,  and  no- 
thing long.'  Ue  is  Satan,  even  while  he 
writes  him;  he  is  Ugolino,  while  he  dreams 
of  him  ;  he  is  the  '  king  of  men,'  while  he 
describes  him.  When  his  character  is  drawn, 
when  his  scene  is  described,  when  his  con- 
versation is  detailed,  when  his  drama  is  writ- 
ten, his  task  is  done.  Not  so  the  philosopher. 
While  there  is  a  single  corner,  or  nook,  or 
hiding-place  in  the  recesses  of  the  mind 
which  he  has  not  scrutinized,  his  labour  is 
not  complete.  If  he  studies  books,  it  is  to 
extract  the  solid  and  abiding  from  the  mere- 
ly temporary  and  evanescent.  If  he  mingles 
with  men,  it  is  that  he  may  the  better  '  catch 
the  living  manners  as  they  rise,'  not  for  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  delineating  them,  as  with 
the  design  of  being  able  to  trace  to  their 
mysterious  lairs  the  game  which  he  is  in 
search  of.     Being   and   doing,  desiring   and 


willing,  feeling  and  thinking,  such  is  the  rd/^, 
such  is  the  field  where  he  labours.  But  it  is 
chiefly  his  own  raind  he  studies,  in  order  to 
know  the  minds  of  others ;  and  the  better 
his  knowledge  of  it,  the  more  complete  will 
be  his  knowledge  of  men.  The  philosopher 
— and  here  lies  the  peculiarity  of  his  position 
— must  always  fall  back  upon  himself,  he 
must  fall  back  on  other  men  before  he  can 
say  how,  or  why,  or  wherefore,  to  any  ques- 
tion asked  of  him  or  them.  This  process  of 
reflection,  as  it  is  called,  is  as  unnatural  as  it 
is  uncommon.  Nine-tenths  of  men  \never 
reflect;  they  are  as  innocent  of  knowing 
that  they  know,  as  M.  Jourdain  was  of  know- 
ing that  he  spoke  prose.  And  this  makes  the 
abiding  difference  between  the  function  of 
the  poet  and  that  of  the  philosopher.  The 
imagination  and  the  passions  will  interest 
men  in  their  most  rudimentary  form,  while 
the  world  lasts,  while  but  few  persons  care  in 
the  least  for  reflective  inquiries.  If  a  real 
tragedy  is  being  transacted  in  the  next  street 
while  I  am  on  my  way  to  a  lecture-room,  it 
is  ten  chances  to  one  but  I  may  scamper  off 
to  witness  the  tragcd3\  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  while  it  is  with  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will  that  the  speculator  deals,  it 
is  with  those  powers  viewed  through  the 
glass  of  reflection.  Euripides,  Lucretius, 
i)ante,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  would 
doubtless  have  astonished  the  world  less  than 
they  have  done  had  they  given  themselves  to 
philosophy;  but  we  do  not  think  they  would 
have  been  a  whit  the  smaller  men.  Whole 
systems  of  philosophy  could  be  glean- 
ed from  their  writings,  so  entirely  masters 
were  they  on  both  sides  of  the  charmed 
stream.  They  will  analyse  a  thought  to  the^ 
utmost  limit  of  comprehensibility.  They 
will  pursue  a  feeling,  bounding,  it  may  be, 
with  all  the  fright  and  fleetness  of  a  startled 
deer,  till  they  bring  the  reader  abreast  of  it, 
quivering  and  panting  all  over  in  its  virgin 
beauty.  They  will  admit  you  to  behold,  as 
it  were,  in  the  inner  recesses  of  your  own 
soul,  the  hero  whom  ambition  has  laid  low, 
whom  self-will  has  brought  to  ruin,  or  whom 
truth,  and  justice,  and  righteousness  have 
exalted.  There  they  will  reason  as  subtilely, 
dissect  as  keenly,  and  examine  as  closely,  as 
if  Duns  Scotus  had  been  their  master. 

Few  men,  however,  are  so  gifted ;  and 
there  have  been  thousands  of  very  respecta- 
ble poets  who  never  in  this  world  would  have 
made  philosophers,  just  as  there  have  been 
thousands  of  sagacious  men  who  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a  pretence  to  being  poets.  Yet 
poetry  lurks  in  fear ;  it  languishes  in  love  ; 
it  is  expectant  in  hope ;  it  scowls  in  hatred  ; 
it  glooms  in  jealousy  ;  it  agonizes  in  despair ; 
— and  in  this  sense  all  men  feel  poetically, 
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But  this  is  very  different  from  asserting  tliat 
all  men  are  poets.  In  like  manner,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  all  men  think  philosophi- 
cally at  times,  though  this  is  very  different 
from  averring  that  all  men  are  necessarily 
philosophers.  It  is  the  understanding  that 
the  philosopher  especially  makes  use  of;  and 
if  he  be  an  intellectual  philosopher,  he  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  feelings.  It 
would  be  as  much  out  of  place  for  the  pro- 
fessor of  logic,  let  us  say,  to  get  into  raptures 
over  a  syllogism,  as  it  would  be  for  a  moralist 
to  remain  calm  in  describing  love,  hatred,  or 
despair.  It  hence  appears  that  there  is  more 
natural  alliance  between  the  function  of  the 
poet  and  that  of  the  ethical  inquirer,  than 
between  the  poet  and  the  professor  of  logic. 
But,  fundamentally,  the  judgment  is  at  the 
basis  of  every  man's  fame,  be  he  poet,  be 
he  philosopher,  or  be  he  what  he  may.  If 
•we  will  examine  this  principle  well,  we  shall 
find  it,  we  believe,  to  be  profoundly  true. 
The  world  itself  has  its  own  way  of  saying 
this.  For  the  little  notorieties  of  small  men, 
pillowed  up,  it  may  be,  on  the  soft  cushion 
of  temporary  applause,  are,  when  rightly 
■weighed — and  society  has  a  strange,  blind 
knack  of  meting  the  ultimate  dimensions  of 
a  man's  character — in  truth,  no  notorieties  at 
all,  but  the  veriest  exaggerated  puffery  which 
the  adherents  of  a  clique  would  palm  off  on 
the  world  for  fame.  When  the  public  get 
far  enough  from  a  name  to  be  able  to  read 
it  rightly,  they  pretty  generally  set  this  name 
down  at  its  true  rather  than  at  its  estimated 
value.  Bsevius  and  Majvius  had  a  great  fame 
in  their  day,  we  are  told ;  so  had  the  Delia 
Cruscans;  so  had  Settle;  so  had  Pye ;  so 
had  Monk  Lewis ;  but  can  Ave  enter  a  com- 
pany now  where  their  names  are  known  ? 
It  is  not  asserted,  be  it  observed,  that  bare 
judgment,  in  large  measure,  decked  and  em- 
bellished by  no  other  faculty,  is  very  likely, 
as  things  go,  to  bring  a  man  to  fame  ;  but 
that  this  endowment  of  good  sense  is  proper- 
ly the  regulator — the  '  governor,'  as  engineers 
say — the  director  of  the  other  powers  of  the 
soul.  And  no  man  can  have  a  solid  and  last- 
ing fame  without  it. 

Of  course  we  do  not  intend  here  to  pit  the 
respective  merits  of  Mr.  Wilson  and  Sir 
William  Hamilton  against  each  other ;  but 
no  one  can  help  observing  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  would  have  made  an  infinitely  bet- 
ter professor  of  any  branch  or«department  of 
mental  philosophy.  We  believe,  in  the  long 
run,  that  the  slow,  calm  patience  of  this  truly 
great  man — truly  great,  because,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  he  had  the  power  to  wait — 
achieved  better  things  for  him  than  the  elec- 
tors could  have  done,  had  they  now  chosen 
him  to  the  ethical  chair,  as  he  desired  ;  for 


we  believe  that  Sir  William  Hamilton  was 
most  emphatically  cut  out  for  a  logic  profes- 
sor, if  ever  a  man  was  so  in  this  world.  But 
Wilson,  doubtless,  had  himself  to  thank  if  he 
did  not- meet  with  the  precise  kind  or  degree 
of  popular  appreciation  to  which  he  thought 
his  speculative  labours  fairly  entitled  him. 
His  ingenious  system  of  utilitarianism,  never 
more  cunningly  defended  since  it  sprang  into 
life  with  Epicurus — whether  it  was  originally 
all  his  own,  or  whether  his  subtle  friend  and 
adviser  Blair  could  not  claim  his  own  fair 
share  of  it,  matters  little  now — as  well  as  his 
exceedingly  sensible  and  acute  contributions 
to  Blackwood  on  speculative  questions,  are 
amply  sufficient  to  make  him  out  '  as  great  a 
philosopher  as  he  was  a  poet.'  In  neither 
respect  did  he  reach  the  front  ranks,  or  any- 
thing like  the  front  ranks ;  but  it  will  please 
Mrs.  Gordon  that  we  can  candidly  say  thus 
much  for  her  own  and  her  father's  j#idgment. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  by 
Wilson's  students,  both  in  his  memoir  and 
out  of  it,  both  in  Edinburgh  and,  what  is 
more  astonishing,  in  London,  we  can  only 
ac(!6pt  their  enthusiastic  testimony  on  trust, 
respecting  the  quality  and  material  of  his 
lectures.  They  will  bear,  however,  with  a 
few  sentences  from  a  '  rank  outsider,'  as  the 
jockeys  say,  wdio  never  heard  Wilson  lecture 
more  than  five  or  six  times,  and  that  in  his 
later  years,  while  he  tries  to  record  as  faith- 
fully as  his  memory  will  permit,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  lecturer  before  his  class,  and  the 
quality  and  tone  of  his  lectures  on  these  ■ 
occasions. 

Those  who  knew  nothing  of  Wilson  but 
by  report,  were  wont  to  regard  him  as  a  sort 
of  doubly  distilled  Kentucky  man,  as  Sam 
Slick  would  say,  '  half  horse,  half  alligator, 
with  three  quarters  of  the  airthquake ;'  a 
man  who  could  'drink  up  .^il  or  eaf  a  cro- 
codile,' as  readily  as  another  man  would  sit 
down  to  dinner.  When  we  first  knew  him 
by  sight,  possibly  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he 
was  the  recognised  '  lion  '  of  Edinburgh,  as 
he  had  been  for  twenty  years  before,  and  a 
man  who,  from  his  splendid  physique  and 
princely  bearing,  was  quite  fit  to  be  a  lion 
there  or  elsewhere.  With  what  young  won- 
der and  fear  we  used  to  watch  the  paces  of 
this  prodigious  '  bruiser  '  through  the  streets 
of  this  beautiful  city.  With  his  buirdly, 
brawny,  robust  figure  of  some  six  feet,  which 
he  carried  with  a  majesty  and  a  grace  that 
would  shame  the  first  master  of  gymnastics 
in  Great  Britain ;  his  kindly  blue  eyes,  in 
which  the  light  came  and  went  as  changefully 
as  the  sun  in  an  April  sky ;  his  fair  Saxon 
complexion  ;  his  long,  clustering  yellow  hair, 
just  tinged  with  an  occasional  thread  of  grey  ; 
his  Byronic  collar  ;  and  his  eplendid  Cicero- 
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nian  countenance,  particularly  when  the 
broad-brimmed  hat  was  on, — he  was  a  sight 
as  well  worth  beholding  as  any  of  the  fine 
sights  in  Princes  Street.  To  be  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  a  bow  from  this  kingly 
figure,  was  said  to  make  a  young  man's  repu- 
tation during  life ;  and  a  word  from  him  was 
counted  altogether  immortalizing.  To  hear 
him  lecture  on  moral  philosophy  was  a  me- 
morable treat.  His  class-room  at  the  Uni- 
versity— for  he  lectured  daily  during  five 
months  of  the  year — was  nearly  always 
crowded  with  eager  listeners,  who  hung  on 
the  lips  of  this  modern  Cicero  as  eagerly  as 
if  he  had  been  much  better  than  Cicero,  as 
if  he  had  been  specially  inspired  with  a  hea- 
venly commission  to  them,  like  John  the 
Baptist  or  Saint  Paul.  If  we  followed  his 
firm  and  erect  step  into  the  lecture-room,  and 
took  our  seat  among  the  enthusiasts,  both 
young  and  old,  who  waited  on  his  words,  the 
grand  head  and  face  of  the  poet,  '  all  com- 
pact ;'  the  magnificent  chest,  that  rose  above 
the  box-shaped  desk,  to  adopt  Mr.  Burton's 
graphic  language,  '  like  some  great  bnst  set 
on  a  square  plinth;'  the  dishevelled  •  hair ; 
the  enraptured  look ;  the  abrupt  and  some- 
what (as  we  fancied)  husky  voice, — all  served 
to  herald  the  utterances  that  were  to  follow. 
And  then,  when  they  did  come,  they  came 
at  first  by  sudden,  violent  plunges  or  jerks, 
until  the  ravelled  ends  of  yesterday's  lecture 
were  got  firmly  seized.  He  more  than  once 
lost  his  place  entirely — for  they  arc  all  writ- 
ten lectures  in  Edinburgh — scribbled,  as  his 
lecture  was,  in  the  most  careless  manner,  on 
the  backs  of  old  letters.  When  this  was  the 
case — and  we  believe  it  occurred  often — 
every  pen  was  stili,  every  note-book  lay  un- 
used ;  and  the  audience,  with  heads  thrust 
forward,  and  eager  expectancy  in  every  look, 
awaited  the  torrents  of  eloquence  which 
would  burst  from  the  chair  for  the  rest  of  the 
hour.  If  a  man  had  gone  intentionally  to 
beguile  Wilson  into  a  disclosure  of  the  native 
tendency  or  drift  of  his  mind,  there  was  no 
more  satisfactory  method  to  gain  one's  end 
than  to  card  his  leaves,  sybil  fashion,  before 
the  lecture  began.  And  we  appeal  to  any 
man  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  regarding 
them,  who  attended  his  lectures,  whether 
those  splendid  orations,  into  the  middle  of 
which  the  Professor  would  often  find  himself 
involuntarily  thrust,  did  not  consist  rather  of 
poetry  and  criticism  than  they  did  of  ethics. 
We  thought  he  followed  much  too  freely  and 
spontaneously,  on  those  occasions,  those  fas- 
cinating links  of  association  that  dominate 
over  every  principle  in  the  human  mind  save 
the  consecutive  reasoning  process  alone,  to 
be  what  one  would  call,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term,  a  philosopher.     He  not  only  fol- 


lowed those  associations  freely,  but  he  fol- 
lowed them  wherever  they  seemed  to  lead 
him  ;  and  they  sometimes  conducted  his  au- 
dience into  strange  enough  tracts  of  the  ima- 
gination. His  voice,  which  was  rich  and 
melodious  in  conversation,  was  not,  as  we 
think,  in  his  later  years,  well  adapted  for  lec- 
turing. His  speech  wanted  that  continuity, 
that  broad,  full  stream  of  words,  which  is  one 
of  the  lecturer's  best  gifts  ;  and,  except  when 
he  was  quite  carried  away  with  his  subject, 
he  seemed  as  if  unprepared.  This  peculiarity 
had  the  eff"ect  of  riveting  the  attention  of 
his  audience  more  closely  on  the  speaker ; 
for  never  was  there  a  greater  mistake  than  to 
suppose  that  Wilson  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  The  plaudits  and  stifled  cheers  that 
burst  involuntarily  from  all  corners  of  the 
room,  testified  how  he  triumphed  over  their 
expectancy,  as  a  hunted  deer  bounds  over  any 
obstacle  in  her  path. 

Of  Wilson's  merits  as  a  teacher  of  moral 
philosophy,  if  the  enthusiasm  of  his  students 
is  to  be  the  test,  there  cannot  be  two  opi- 
nions. Everywhere,  wherever  one  goes,  some 
one  who  has  enjoyed  this  privilege  is  always 
turning  up  ;  and  on  no  occasion  have  we  ever 
heard  a  single  man  say  that  Wilson  was  not 
the  prince  of  professors.  It  is  always  the 
same,  meet  them  where  you  will,  on  Beu 
Lomond  or  Edinburgh  Castle,  by  Grasraere 
Lake  or  in  Fleet  Street.  And  we  are  not  at 
all  astonished  at  this.  His  daughter,  who 
knew  him  better  than  any  mere  friend  can 
presume  to  do,  says  that  he  had  a  heart 
which  never  grew  old.  He  was,  indeed,  like 
all  men  of  genius,  ever  young,  ever  receptive, 
ever  disposed  to  accept,  in  the  kindliest  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  what  nature  gave  him  tt>~ 
study.  He  was  observed  to  be  pervaded, 
both  body  and  soul,  by  a  sort  of  rapturG  or 
trans^port,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
something  striking  in  nature,  as  a  wooded 
glen,  a  naked  mountain,  a  rushing  river. 
On  such  occasions  his  frame  would  throb  and 
thrill  all  over;  and  a  flush,  as  reflected  from 
the  face  of  an  angel,  would  suffuse  his  coun- 
tenance. No  word  would  escape  him ;  but 
his  lips  would  occasionally  move  responsive 
to  the  music  which  rushed  through  his  heart. 
It  was  the  child  of  nature  hurrying  in  ecstacy 
to  its  mother's  breast,  in  whose  embrace  the 
beauty,  and  the  strength,  and  the  glory  of 
genius  reside.  This  accounts  for  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  students ;  accounts,  besides, 
for  the  admiration  of  men  for  him.  We  are 
sure  Sir  William  Hamilton,  with  all  his 
greatness  and  his  many  excellences,  was  not 
half  so  popular  as  John  Wilson  was  among 
his  students.  The  philosopher  par  excellence 
could  not  kindle  the  feelings  of  his  audience 
as  Wilson  could  ;  and  what  is  it  but  a  touch 
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of  nature  that  'makes  the  whole  vporld  kin  ?' 
We  see  here,  in  this  instinctive  clinging  to 
nature,  the  secret  of  much  of  his  character 
too, — of  his  simplicity,  of  his  humility,  of 
his  earnestness,  of  his  unfashionableness,  of 
his  fun,  of  his  love  for  his  children,  for  his 
■wife,  and  for  his  home.  They  were  all,  in 
truth,  but  part  and  parcel  of  that  multiform 
dumb  instructress  at  whose  feet  we  have  seen 
him  bow  down  so  enthusiastically.  Thus  do 
"we  account  for  his  liking  for  dumb  animals — 
a  liking  so  great,  that  no  fewer  than  sixty- 
two  of  the  feathered  tribe  were  at  one  time, 
in  his  later  years,  kept  at  Gloucester  Place  ! 
He  was  fond  of  trees,  of  singing-birds,  of 
dogs,  and  indeed  of  all  kinds  of  creatures. 
And  did  not  his  affection  extend  beyond  the 
bounds  of  natural  vision,  and  fix  itself  in  ma- 
gical transport  on  those  good  little  people, 
the  fairies  ?  The  best  piece  of  writing  that 
ever  came  from  his  pen  was  descriptive  of  a 
fairy's  funeral.  It  was  greatly  admired  by 
Lord  JetFrey,  and  we  are  sure  the  whole 
world  will  admire  it,  for  its  ideal  beauty,  its 
touching  tenderness,  its  winning  siTnplicity 
of  style  and  conception,  and  its  intense  vivid- 
ness. If  he  had  shorn  down  his  exuberances 
and  extravagances  to  the  natural  level  of  this 
splendid  vision,  he  might  have  detied  time, 
and  its  myriad-fingered  crew,  to  soil  the 
wreath  of  his  immortality  : — 

'  There  it  was,  on  a  little  river  island,  that 
once — whether  sleeping  or  waking  we  know  not 
— we  saw  celebrated  a  fairy's  funeral.  First, 
we  heard  small  pipes  playing,  as  if  no  bigirer 
than  hollow  rushes  that  whisper  to  the  night 
Avinds ;  and  more  piteous  than  aught  that  trills 
from  earthly  instrument  was  the  scarce  audible 
dirge  I  It  seemed  to  float  over  the  stream, 
every  foam-bell  emitting  a  plaintive  note,  till 
the  fairy  anthem  floated  over  our  couch,  and 
then  aliirhting  without  footsteps  among  the  hea- 
ther. The  pattering  of  little  feet  was  then 
heard,  as  if  living  creatures  were  arranging 
themselves  in  order,  and  then  there  was  no- 
thing, but  a  more  ordered  hymn.  The  harmony 
was  like  the  melting  of  musical  dewdrops,  and 
sung  without  words  of  sorrow  and  death.  We 
o|>(;ned  our  eyes,  or  rather  sight  came  to  them 
when  closed,  and  dream  was  vision.  Hundreds 
of  creatures,  no  taller  than  the  crest  of  tiie  lap- 
wing, and  all  lianging  down  their  veiled  heads, 
stood  in  a  circle  on  a  green  plat  among  the 
rocks ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  Avas  a  Lier,  framed, 
as  it  seemed,  of  flowers  unknown  to  the  High- 
land hills ;  and  on  the  bier  a  fairy  lying  with 
uncovered  face,  pale  as  a  lily  and  motionless  as 
the  snow.  The  dirge  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
and  then  died  away ;  when  two  of  the  creatures 
came  from  the  circle,  and  took  tlieir  station,  one 
at  the  head,  the  other  at  the  foot,  of  the  bier. 
They  saug  alternate  measures,  not  louder  than 
the  twittering  of  the  awakened  wood-lark,  be- 
fore it  goes  up  the  dewy  air,  but  dolorous,  and 
full  of  the  desolation  of  death.      The  flower- 


bier  stirred  ;  for  the  spot  on  which  it  lay  sank 
slowly  down,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  green- 
sward was  smooth  as  ever,  the  very  dews  glit- 
tering above  the  buried  fairy.  A  cloud  passed 
over  the  moon  ;  and,  with  a  choral  lament,  the 
fuueral  troop  sailed  duskily  away, heard  afar  oflP, 
so  still  was  the  midnight  solitude  of  the  glen. 
Then  the  disenthralled  Orchy  began  to  rejoice 
as  before,  through  all  her  streams  and  falls ;  and 
at  the  sudden  leaping  of  the  waters  and  out- 
bursting  of  the  moon  we  awoke,' 

This  is  as  fine,  we  take  it,  as  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  found  in  literature.  As  Wilson 
did  everything  after  his  own  way,  so  he  did 
his  writing  after  his  own  way  too.  He  al- 
ways wrote  under  compulsion,  as  most  men 
do,  we  fancy ;  and  every  moment  was  of 
value  when  once  he  began.  His  house 
swarmed  with  printers'  familiars  from  the 
moment  he  began  until  he  closed  ;  so  that 
writing  an  article  for  JBlackicood  was  dike 
dusting  the  jacket  of  a  prize-fighter,  or  walk- 
ing at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  a  day.  He 
used  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  with  ex-» 
press  orders  that  nobody,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  should  interrupt  him  until  his  task 
was  completed.  His  fare  was  jttst  sufficient 
to  sustain  nature,  and  little  more.  His  din- 
ner consisted  invariably,  on  such  occasions, 
Mrs.  Gordon  tells  us,  '  of  a  boiled  fowl,  pota- 
toes, and  a  glass  of  water ;  he  allowed  himself 
no  wine.'  In  his  later  days,  when  paralysis 
had  overtaken  him,  he  practised  entire  absti- 
nence from  stimulants. 

Space  alone  prevents  us  from  giving  a  few 
specimens  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton's  amusing  re- 
miniscences of  Wilson  in  1830-1,  filled"  as 
they  are  with  vivid  sketching,  and  most  in- 
teresting details  of  the  Professor  and  his  stu- 
dents. We  must  pass  by,  for  a  similar  rea- 
son, the  admirable  notices  by  the  Rev,  Mr. 
Smith,  in  1837,  and  by  Mr.  Taylor  Innes,  in 
1850-51,  of  the  respective  sessions  during 
which  they  attended  the  class  of  moral  phi- 
losophy. 

One  or  two  supremely  bright  intervals  oc- 
curred to  him,  one  of  which  was  a  magnifi- 
cent regatta  which  he  got  up  on  Lake  Win- 
dermere, in  the  autumn  of  1825,  for  the 
reception  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr.  Can- 
ning, Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
three  bards  of  the  lakes,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
and  Wilson,  led  the  clieers  that  greeted  the 
arrival  of  their  illustrious  guests.  This  splen- 
did pageant  is  fully  detailed  in  Scott's  Life. 
Again,  he  was  entertained  to  a  grand  public 
dinner  in  Paisley  ;  and  the  last  that  we  can 
mention  was  his  presence  as  croupier,  where 
the  Earl  of  Eglinton  was  chairman,  at  a  po- 
etical jubilee  given  in  honour  of  Burns,  in  the 
town  of  Ayr,  in  1844. 

The  work  of  the  professorship  hardly  re- 
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tarded  Wilson's  devotion  to  Blackivood'' s 
Magazine.  lie  had  a  warm  affection  for  old 
'Ebony,'  and  so  had  old  Ebony  for  him. 
They  mutually  trusted  and  believed  in  each 
other,  lie  usually  wrote  two  papers  at 
least  for  every  number  of  the  journal.  In 
1827  he  wrote  twenty-seven  articles,  and  in 
1830  he  wrote  the  incredible  number  of  thirty 
articles,  or  1200  columns  in  all ! 

His  very  clever  and  versatile  friend  Lock- 
harfc  wrote,  in  1828,  'Who  the  devil  cares  for 
Cockneydom  ?'  and,  in  1825,  went  to  London 
to  edit  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  to  dine 
with  tlie  duke  tliis,  and  my  lord  that.  In 
a  single  letter  to  Wilson,  he  speaks  of  having 
met  Hook,  Rogers,  Canning,  Croly,  Maginn, 
Lady  Davy,  Lady  C.  Lamb,  Miss  Baillie,  Gif- 
ford,  Matthews,  Edward  Irving,  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, Wilkie,  Colbnrn,  and  last  and 
greatest  of  them  all,  Coleridge.  The  versa- 
tile and  brilliant  Maginn,  with  his  generous 
Irish  banter,  and  his  keen  sarcastic  wit,  is 
moving  now  on  the  page  of  Blackwood  with 
a  rapid,  sparkling  lucidity,  and  under  as 
many  disguises  as  his  cooler  and  more  dex- 
terous rival,  John  G.  Lockhart.  Poor  De 
Quincey,  too,  who  can  get  no  rest  for  the 
sole  of  his  foot  for  visions  of  bailiffs  and 
catchpolls,  writes  to  Wilson  in  a  distressed 
state  of  mind,  from  some  obscure  hiding- 
place  in  London.  One  of  the  most  sin- 
gular men  of  genius  this  that  ever  visited 
our  planet ;  for  his  advent  and  his  obscuration 
alike  resemble  more  one  of  those  skyey 
visitors  which  now  and  then  usui-p  our  at- 
mospheric vision,  than- one  of  the  sons  of 
clay.  His  opium-eating  habits  seem  to  have 
bewildered  his  conscience,  his  judgments,  his 
will,  whatever  they  did  for  the  preservation 
of  his  body.  He  has  always  'given  up 
opium  now ;'  and  yet  still  he  greedily  clings 
to  the  habit  of  using  the  drug  in  private. 
One  night  he  drops  in  on  his  old  friend  Wil- 
son, to  wait  till  a  shower  ceases,  and  behold 
— waits  for  a  year  !  He  was  often  not  seen 
for  entire  days  by  the  inmates  of  the  house ; 
and  delivei'ed  himself  so  elaborately  to  the 
cook  respecting  the  quality  and  the  carving 
of  his  mutton,  as  would  have  driven  any  one 
but  a  Scotch  cook  to  distraction.  '  The  bodie 
has  an  awfu'  sicht  o'  words,'  she  drily  re- 
marked. In  the  afternoon  he  usually  was  to 
be  found  stretched  out  at  length,  under  the 
influence  of  his  narcotic,  on  the  rug  before 
the  fire,  with  his  arms  across  his  breast,  and 
a  book  for  his  pillow^  The  most  brilliant 
time  of  De  Quincey  was  in  the  morning 
hours,  about  two  and  three  o'clock,  when  he 
would  discourse  so  subtilely,  so  eloquently,  so 
learnedly,  on  any  topic  under  the  sun,  that 
one  would  be  appalled  by  the  weird  music  of 
his  speech.     During  that  year  Wilson  used 


frequently  to  invite  supper  parties,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  listening  to  this  oracle, 
when  the  spell  was  lifted  from  its  lips,  and 
permission  was  given  it  to  utter  itself  to  men. 
A  singular  enigmatic  character;  one  of  the 
meanest  men  conceivable  in  some  things, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  in  others.  Until  we 
know  something  more  intimately  than  we 
now  do  of  the  eff"ects  of  that  strange  drug 
on  the  human  system,  of  its  eff'ects  not  only 
on  the  body,  but  likewise  on  the  mind  and 
the  heart.,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  ap- 
proximating a  correct  estimate  of  this  man, 
or  of  his  manners  and  life.  The  bane,  be- 
sides, is  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  antidote ; 
for  to  undergo  the  necessary  qualifications 
to  git  as  a  judge  in  the  case,  one  would 
require  to  divest  one's  self  in  a  great  mea- 
sure of  one's  judicial  skill  and  authority, — 
an  experiment,  we  should  think,  few  are 
likely  to  try.  Wilson  appreciated  his  won- 
derful powers,  and  tolerated  his  failings,  as 
he  did  those  of  another  very  unfortunate 
son  of  genius — Hartley  Coleridge.  It  speaks 
well  for  his  heart  that  he  did  so.  Had  he 
been  a  smaller  man  than  he  was,  he  would 
not  have  done  as  he  did  by  them  both. 
Poor  little  Hartley,  who  dressed  always  in 
sailor's  attire,  had  been  induced,  when  on  a 
visit  to  Wilson  at  Elleray,  to  stay  and  do 
some  writing  that  hung  over  him ;  when, 
watching  his  chance,  he  bolted  out,  flew 
down  the  road  like  the  wind,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  inmates  of  Elleray,  the 
white  breeches  dashed  out  of  sight  round 
a  corner  to  his  old  haunts  and  his  tippling 
associates. 

A  letter  of  Wilson's  to  young  Delta, 
(Moir),  is  full  of  the  warmest  and  kindliest 
sympathies,  and  of  the  best,  wisdom  ;  for  it. 
was  a  searching,  keen,  somewhat  severe 
criticism  of  a  poem  of  the  author's.  In 
1829,  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  the  pride  and 
strength  of  his  youth  and  his  dawning  ge- 
nius, writes  to  him,  inviting  him  to  spend 
the  Christmas  at  his  secluded  abode  up 
among  the  hills  of  Dumfriesshire.  The  year 
previously,  by  his  article  on  Burns  in  the 
Edinburgh,  Carlyle  had  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  Fame,  which  has  since  not 
ceased  to  proclaim  his  triumphs,  nor  will  she 
cease  for  a  long  time  to  come.  This  letter 
is  as  full  of  character,  as  full  of  moral  fer- 
vour, as  full  of  his  peculiar  genius-^though 
somewhat  unformed  then — as  any  he  has 
ever  written  since.  Ebenezer  Elliott,  the 
hard-handed  steel  worker,  and  the  soft- 
hearted sturdy  poet,  asks  Wilson  if  he  thinks 
the  iron  trade  a  light  business,  to  come  and 
'break  a  ton.'  Thus  it  was  that  Wilson 
lived  and  worked,  in  a  somewhat  fitful,  yet 
ultimately  productive  style.     Now  intensely 
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busy,  sometimes  he  would  not  be  seen  for 
whole  days  and  nights  at  a  time ;  then  he 
strolled  about  as  idle  as  a  song-bird  in 
June.  This  fault  of  his  character — this 
want  of  close,  consecutive,  persistent  pursuit 
of  any  one  given  object, — is  attributable 
somewhat,  no  doubt,  to  the  life  he  led  in  his 
youth  ;  but  it  belongs  more  peculiarly  and 
emphatically  to  something  deeper  in  the 
man's  own  character  and  life.  Of  the  vir- 
tue of  patience,  of  calm,  yet  ever-burning 
zeal,  without  which  no  man  ever  did  any- 
thing great,  he  seems  to  have  had  but  very 
little.  Of  the  spirit  of  quiet,  fearless  self- 
control,  his  life  furnishes  but  few  examples. 
The  generosity  and  nobility  of  youth,  possi- 
bly, did  not  require  this  stern  mistress  to 
keep  watch  over  him ;  and  if  in  after  life 
she  visited  him  at  all,  it  was  more  by  fits  and 
starts  than  in  any  other  way.  His  genius 
was  at  best  but  fitful  and  impulsive,  though 
it  was  fiery,  energetic,  intense,  almost  until 
the  last.  He  had  much  of  that  deep 
and  glowing  enthusiasm  which  keeps  the 
roots  of  a  man's  being  warm  and  strong. 
The  ills  of  life  wound  such  a  man  only  to 
Ileal  him  ;  and  the  worst  shafts  of  fate  are 
quenched  before  reaching  his  '  heart  of 
hearts.'  It  was  good  for  Wilson  that  he  was 
afflicted;  for  trouble  sent  a  divine  calm  over 
his  life,  in  which  he  had  leisure  to  think  of 
how  he  had  borne  himself  in  the  strife 
which  was  now  nearly  past.  The  training 
that  he  had  received  at  the  hand  of  cir- 
cumstance, though  good  enough  for  the  poet, 
was  too  irregular  and  discontinuous  for  the 
man.  And  while,  in  fervour  and  in  heroism, 
he  had  the  genuine  religious  feeling  of  an 
ancient  Crus<ider,  and  would  have  broken  as 
stout  a  lance  against  the  '  Soldan  fierce '  as 
the  '  Black  Knight,'  or  as  Geoff"rey  of  Bul- 
loigne,  he  wanted  many  of  those  minor  vir- 
tues which,  when  taken  together,  serve  to 
build  up  a  great  and  heroic  character. 

Professor  Wilson,  in  truth,  had  now 
reached  that  period  when  the  shadows  begin 
to  descend  from  the  long  mountains,  and  when 
the  road  on  which  the  traveller^^journeys 
seems  to  be  narrowing  to  its  close.  It  was 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  him  to 
render  inaudible  the  trampling  of  the  steeds 
which  bore  near  and  ever  nearer  to  him  the 
fleet  chariot  of  time.  In  youth,  no  such 
coursers  seem  to  accompany  man  on  his  jour- 
ney ;  in  age,  the  thunder  of  their  hoofs  is  al- 
ways in  his  ear.  When  read  in  this  light, 
his  Dies  JBoreales — his  last  contribution  to 
Blackwood — have  an  awful  solemnity  about 
them.  They  are  toned  down  and  chastened  ; 
yet  this  suppression  of  enthusiasm  is  no 
suppression  of  "strength.  They  seem  writ- 
ten by  a  hand  that  had  struggled  hard  to 


wipe  the  tliickening  filaments  from  eyes 
that  the  blinding  light  of  another  world  had 
dimmed.  But  in  this  there  is  a  fresh  and 
inexhaustible  intercut.  His  wife,  his  best-be- 
loved, who  had  long  been  ailing,  died  on  the 
29th  of  March  1837.  He  was  so  overcome 
by  the  stroke,  which  he  had  long  anticipated, 
that  he  was  '  seized  with  a  sort  of  delirium,' 
says  a  relative  ;  '  and  you  can  scarcely  pic- 
ture a  more  distressing  scene  than  him  lying 
on  the  floor,  his  son  John  weeping  over  him, 
and  the  poor  girls  in  equal  distress.  His 
first  words  were  those  of  prayer ;  after  that 
he  spoke  incessantly  the  whole  night,  and 
seemed  to  recapitulate  the  events  of  many 
years  in  a  few  hours.'  This  is  still  the  youth- 
ful and  tender-hearted  John  Wilson,  who,  in 
his  early  boyhood,  ewooned  over  his  father's 
grave  in  the  Paisley  churchyard.  Hence- 
forward his  life  was  unutterably  sad.  The 
companion  of  his  life  was  now  taken  from 
him,  and  what  could  replace  her  ?  The 
sharer  of  his  joys  and  his  sorrows  was  gone, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  grief.  Yet  not 
wholly  to  grief:  his  nature  was  not  of  the 
kind  for  that ;  its  roots  were  too  strong  to  be 
drenched  by  the  waters  of  desolation.  He 
had  been  long  afflicted  with  rheumatism — as 
how  could  he  escape  that  grievous  malady  of 
strong  men  ? — and  paralysis  seized  his  right 
hand  as  early  as  1840,  and  by  1852  the  hand 
was  entirely  useless.  The  whole  body  was 
pervaded,  more  or  less,  by  the  subtle  precur- 
.sors  of  this  fell  disease.  In  1850,  both  mind 
and  body  gave  way.  His  step,  which  was 
eiewhile  erect  and  decisive,  became  now 
feeble  and  unsteady* ;  and  his  mind,  which 
before  gloried  in  its  strength,  was  now  so 
weak  at  times  as  not  to  be  able  to  compre- 
hend a  book.  Poor  John  Gibson  Lockliart, 
now  an  old  man  in  health  and  in  shattered 
spirits — having  lost  his  wife,  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  daughter,  and  all  his  family  but  one 
female  child — visited  him  at  Woodburn ;  and 
it  is  unutterably  melancholy  to  behold  those 
two  companions-in-arms,  once  the  fleetest  of 
the  fleet,  heavy  and  worn  with  the  brunt  of 
life.  The  fire  had  burnt  itself  out  in  Wilson. 
The  nerve  material,  through  which  the  mind 
works,  had  become  unstrung ;  and,  like  a 
worn-out  harp,  it  would  no  longer  '  discourse 
most  eloquent  music'  The  brain,  formerly 
strong  as  a  Nemean  lion,  was  now  softened, 
and  its  tension  gone.  Nothing  stared  him  in 
the  face  but  helpless  imbecility  ;  nothing  sur- 
rounded him  but  the. consciousness  that  his 
genius,  which  had  delighted  so  many,  was 
dead  and  gone.  It  is  the  saddest  bereave- 
ment that  can  befal  a  gifted  man.  That  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  should,  in  these  circumstances, 
have  sunk  into  that  state  of  anguish  which 
has  made  the  end  of  many  men  of  genius  so 
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■wretched,  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  sad  to 
find  that  his  anguish  was  so  little  dihited,  so 
little  counteracted,  by  the  inspirations  of 
faith.  That  he  was  no  pagan  or  unbeliever, 
every  reader  of  his  works  may  see.  The 
iiniform  awe  and  reverence,  the  solemn  bow- 
ing down  of  his  whole  nature,  when,  in  such 
papers  as  the  '  Elder's  Deathbed,'  or  the 
'  Elder's  Funeral,'  he  alludes  to  the  name  and 
the  work  of  the  Saviour,  must  strike  every 
reader.  But  it  is  more  religious  sentimenta- 
lity that  crops  out  from  his  writings  than  of 
strong,  earnest,  ceaseless,  clinging  to  the  di- 
vine chain  that  hangs  from  the  Maker's 
throne.  There  was  Httle  of  the  daily  knock- 
ing of  the  humble-hearted  Christian,  but 
much  occasional  fervour  of  trustful  adoration 
of  the  Saviour  of  men.  We  must  not  test 
him  by  ordinary  rules,  just  because  he  was  no 
ordinary  man.  It  is  better  to  leave  his  cha- 
racter, with  its  noblenesses  and  its  failings,  its 
errors  and  its  excellences,  its  sins  and  its 
grandeurs,  to  be  judged  by  One  infinitely 
wiser  and  more  just. 

In  1851,  a  pension  of  L.300  a  year  from 
the  Crown  was  very  handsomely  offered  to 
him  by  Lord  Russell ;  and  the  following  year 
he  resigned  his  professorship.  The  fight  was 
now  over ;  the  din  of  war  had  ceased  ;  the 
bugle  had  blown  its  last  reveille ;  and,  like 
an  old  Crimean  war-horse,  he  was  now  let 
loose  into  the  quiet  paddock  to  die.  From 
the  13th  October  1853,  he  was  never  seen 
out  of  his  house.  Of  the  three  subjects  that 
used  to  occupy  his  mind  in  his  decline,  the 
memory  of  his  wife,  of  his  beloved  Elleray, 
and  of  his  boyhood,  the  last  alone  clung  to 
him  longest,  as  indeed  in  such  cases  it  ever 
does.  The  mind  of  the  man  was  fast  failing. 
Now  he  tried  philosophy,  now  he  tried  letters, 
now  he  tried  verse — all  were  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion to  him.  The  Bible  was  on  his  death- 
bed, we  believe,  his  only  comfort.  He  would 
count  over  his  flies  again  and  again,  and  the 
old  man  would  tell,  ever  and  anon,  of  '  the 
streams  he  used  to  fish  in  of  old,  and  of  the 
deeds  he  had  performed  in  his  childhood  and 
youth.'  The  beginning  of  April  1854  came, 
and.  he  was  seized  suddenly  one  morning 
when  at  breakfast,  with  a  fresh  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  affected  one  entire  side.  He 
lingered  on,  sinking,  sinking,  till  towards  mid- 
night of  the  3d,  passing  his  hand  frequently 
•  across  his  eyes  and  head,  to  draw  aside  the 
blinding  veil  that  the  last  enemy  was  weaving 
over  him.  But  no ;  no  mortal  hand  can  re- 
move that  veil.  Still  he  breathed  heavily, 
heavily.  A  few  throbs  more,  and  the  great 
heart  was  still. 


Art.  IV. — (Euvres  Scierdifiques  de  Goethe^ 
Analysecs  et  Ajyiyreciees.  Par  Ernest 
Faivre,  Professeur  a  la  Faculte  des  Sci- 
ences de  Lyon.  8vo,  pp.  444.  Paris : 
Hacliette  et'Cie.     1862. 

Among  the  biographies  of  the  distinguished 
men  who  flourished  during  the  last  century, 
there  is  none  so  remarkable,  so  instructive, 
and  so  distressing,  as  that  of  Johan  Wolfgang 
Goethe,  a  poet  of  undoubted  genius,  a  na- 
turalist with  a  disputed  title  to  the  name,  and 
a  natural  philosopher,  without  even  the  ele- 
ments of  science.  With  his  various  claims  to 
a  high  reputation,  he  was  the  demigod  of  his 
country  and  of  his  age,  with  crowds  of  wor- 
shippers, as  eager  to  admire  and  defend  his 
errors,  as  to  applaud  and  exaggerate  his 
nierits.  Though  a  student  of  Nature  in  some 
of  her  richest  domains,  and  an  admirer  of 
the  beauty  and  adaptations  of  the  material 
world,  he  neither  recognised  the  divine  hand 
that  made  it,  nor  the  watchful  Providence  by 
which  it  is  sustained.  Without  even  the 
sentiment  of  a  high  morality,  he  had  no  faith 
in  those  great  truths  which  had  been  accepted 
by  the  first  of  poets  and  the  greatest  of  phi- 
losophers. 

Without  wishing  to  lessen  the  reputation 
of  the  great  German  sage,  already  embalmed 
in  the  hero-worship  of  his  countrymen,  we 
must  confess  that  wo  were  little  disposed  to 
welcome  any  fresh  attempt  to  place  him  in  a 
higher  niche  of  his  heathen  temple,  or  to 
palliate,  even  by  silence,  the  perilous  utter- 
ances of  its  oracle.  Had  such  a  step  been 
taken  by  one  of  his  German  idolaters,  we 
should  have  ranked  it  among  those  attempts- 
which  have  been  so  often  made  to  propagate 
and  perpetuate  eri'or,  and  to  slander  the  great 
men  in  England  and  France,  who  rushed  to 
the  rescue  when  the  discoveries  and  character 
of  Newton  were  iguorantly  and  impertinently 
assailed. 

But  this  is  not  the  character  of  the  work 
to  which  we  refer,  and  the  title  of  which  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
author  of  'The  Analysis  and  Appreciation  of 
the  Scientific  Works  of  Goethe'  is  a  French 
savant,  and  has  executed  his  task  not  only 
with  great  ability  and  learning,  but  with  a 
candour  and  love  of  truth  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration.  His  estimate  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  poet-philosopher  is  doubtless 
somewhat  extravagant,  and,  %'e  think,  could 
not  have  been  inspired  by  the  same  writings 
from  the  pen  of  an  author  unknown  to  fame  ; 
yet,  if  the  halo  round  the  poet  has  thrown 
some  of  its  lustre  over  his  science,  and  dazzled 
the  intellectual  eye  of  his  disciple.  Professor 
Faivre  has  assisted  his  readers  in  forming  a 
judgment  of  their  own,  by  giving  them  the 
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opinions  of  those  who  have  assailed  his  master, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  have  defended  bim. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  scientific 
merits  of  Goethe,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  his  writings  on  botany,  anatomy,  and 
geology,  have  never  been  translated  into  our 
language,  and  that  his  peculiar  views  on  these 
subjects,  wliich  have  been  stamped  as  original 
discoveries  by  continental  writers,  have  been 
less  highly  esteemed  in  the  country  of  Bacon 
and  Newton,  where  the  inductive  philosophy 
has  been  so  successfully  expounded  and  ap- 
plied. His  '  Theory  of  Colours,'  no  doubt 
the  most  erroneous  and  presumptuous  of  all 
bis  writings,  has  been  translated  into  English, 
with  annotations,  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake ; 
but  this  distinguished  artist  was  not  actuated 
by  any  sentiment  of  its  scientific  value,  but 
solely  by  the  mistaken  belief  that  the  theory 
of  the  poet  was  more  applicable  than  the 
doctrines  of  Newton  to  the  purposes  of  art. 

In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scientific 
writings  of  Goethe  have  been  more  highly 
appreciated  than  in  England  ;  and  some  of 
the  most  eminent  members  in  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  have  given  the  name  of  original 
discoveries  to  what  less  imaginative  naturalists 
have  regarded  as  but  ingenious  speculations. 
Without  knowing  that  his  countryman,  M. 
Charles  Martins,  had  translated  into  French 
and  published  some  of  the  more  important 
scientific  writings  of  Goethe,  Professor  Faivre 
had  been  engaged  for  more  than  eight  years 
in  the  same  task ;  and  seeing  that  Martins 
could  not  carry  on  hjs  work,  he  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  coinpletion  of  the  task 
which  he  had  begun.  Having  announced  his 
intention  to  '  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
savants  of  Germany,  whom  Goethe  had  for  a 
long  time  honoured  with  his  friendship,  he 
said  to  him,  that  the  study  of  that  profound 
genius  was  vast  enough  to  occupy  an  entire 
lifetime,  and  warmly  encouraged  him  to  enter 
upon  an  inquiry  which  nobody  had  ventured 
to  pursue.' 

Following  this  advice,  M.  Faivre  '  has  en- 
deavoured to  accompany  an  analysis  of  the 
scientific  works  of  the  poet,  and  a  literal 
translation  of  his  more  essential  productions, 
with  considerations  on  the  life,  the  corre- 
spondence, the  doctrines,  and  more  specially 
on  the  very  original  character  of  that  mind 
which  knew  how  to  enliven  science  by  poetry^ 
and  to  find  poetical  infipirations  in  science.^ 
Before  entering  upon  this  task,  our  author 
gives  an  introductory  and  able  sketch  of  the 
progress  of  the  sciences  in  Europe  during  the 
period  in  which  Goethe  carried  on  his  re- 
searches; and  though  he  closes  it  wkh  an 
enthusiastic  enumeration  of  the  high  qualities 
of  Goethe,  as  an  observer  and  a  philosopher, 
be  candidly  admits,  '  that  he  unfortunately 


had  not  learnt  to  keep  himself  within  the  just 
limits  which  reason  dictated  to  him  ; — that  he 
too  often  put  imagination  in  the  place  of 
reality,  and  substituted  preconceived  ideas  and 
erroneous  systems  for  legitimate  induction. 
Instead,'  he  adds,  '  of  forgetting  himself  in 
order  to  listen  to  truth,  he  attempted  more 
than  once  to  make  the  results  of  science  yield 
to  the  requirement  of  a  false  pride.  An  ar- 
dent imagination,  and  an  immoderate  love  of 
himself,  were  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
scientific  career  of  Goethe.  We  shall  have 
to  call  attention  to  these  distressing  influences, 
to  the  errors  which  thev  brouo'ht  alonij  with 
them,  and  to  the  acts  of  injustice  to  which 
they  gave  rise ;  and  we  shall  then  learn,  from 
the  example  of  the  author  of  Faust,  that  dis- 
interestedness, modesty,  and  forgetfulness  of 
self  have  their  importance  in  the  investigation 
of  truth.' 

With  such  frank  and  candid  admissions, 
so  indicative  of  a  love  of  truth,  we  shall  be 
more  indulgent  to  our  author  should  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  science  of  the  poet-philoso- 
phei"  be  too  partial  or  extravagant,  or  his 
palliation  too  lenient  of  those  acts  of  personal 
injustice  which  he  perpetrated,  not  only 
against  those  who  questioned  his  opinions, 
but  against  those  great  men  whose  discoveries 
he  ridiculed  and  assailed. 

Before  entering  upon  the  analysis  of  the 
writino-s  of  Goethe,  Professor  Faivre  orives  an 
accouiit  of  his  *  life  and  scientific  relations, 
in  two  chapters:  one  from  his  birth,  in  1749, 
to  his  return  from  Italy,  1788  ;  and  the  other 
from  1788  till  his  d"^eath,  in  1832.  These 
chapters  constitute  Part  I.  of  his  work.  In 
Part  II.  he  treats  of  his  scientific  writings  in 
seven  chapters,  relative  to  his  botanical,  ana- 
tomical, geological,  and  optical  researches. 
In  Part  III.  he  treats,  in  three  chapters,  of 
the  science  shown  in  his  literary  and  {esthetic 
writings,  viz.,  on  the  knowledge  and  senti- 
ment of  nature  in  his  poetry, — of  the  science 
in  his  romances, — and  on  certain  opinions  of 
his  on  the  relations  between  the  sciences  and 
the  fine  arts.  In  Part  IV.  he  treats,  in  four 
chapters,  of  his  views  on  natural  historj', — on 
method, — on  the  principle  of  unity  of  compo- 
sition and  the  idea  of  metamorphosis, — of  our 
general  conceptions  of  nature, — and  of  his 
opinions  upon  science  and  contemporary 
savans. 

Owing  to  the  high  reputation  of  Goethe  as 
a  poet,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  his  works, 
few  even  of  his  contemporaries  were  aware 
that  the  author  of  Faiist  and  Werther  could 
have  written  on  the  metamorphosis  of  plants, 
on  comparative  anatomy,  and  optics.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  a  poet  could  be  a  man 
of  science ;  and  hence  almost  all  Goethe's 
biographers,  who  have  given  the  most    mi- 
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mite  details  regarding  Lis  character,  liis  ha- 
bits, his  correspondence,  and  his  travels,  have 
scarcely  made  a  reference  to  his  writings  and 
discoveries  as  a  naturalist.  This  injustice  on 
the  part  of  his  countrymen  was  felt  deeply  by 
the  poet,  who,  towards  the  close  of  his  life, 
gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  the  following  re- 
markable passage : — 

*  More  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  I 
was  known  in  my  own  and  in  foreign  countries 
as  a  poet,  and  nobody  disputed  my  title.  But 
what  is  not  generally  known,  and  what  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  is,  that  I  have  stu- 
died the  physical  and  physiological  phenomena 
of  nature  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  that  I 
have  observed  them  in  silence  with  a  perseve- 
rance which  passion  oulv  could  inspire.  So  that, 
when  my  essay  on  the  laws  of  the  development 
of  the  plant,  which  bad  been  printed  in  German 
forty  years  before,  attracted  attention,  first  in 
Switzerland,  and  tlren  in  France,  the  astonish- 
ment was  great,  that  a  poet,  occupied  generally 
with  intellectual  phenomena,  the  offspring  of  sen- 
timent and  imagination,  should  turn  so  suddenly 
from  his  path,  and  make  a  discovery  of  such  im- 
portance.' 

The  injustice  thus  bitterly  deplored,  has, 
as  we  shall  see,  been  amply  repaired  by 
Professor  Faivre,  of  whose  impartial  and  able 
work  we  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  but 
faiperfect  analysis. 

John  Wolfgang  Von  Goethe  was  born  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
gust 1749.  He  commenced  his  studies  at 
Leipsic,  where  the  works  and  the  discoveries 
of  ilaller  and  Linna3us  excited  in  him  an  ar- 
dent passion  for  natural  science  and  physio- 
logy. On  his  return  to  Frankfort,  he  trifled 
for  a  while  with  alchemy ;  but,  having  seen 
his  folly,  he  repaired  to  Strasburg  to  take  his 
degrees  in  law.  Though  a  student  of  law, 
he  attended  the  lectures  on  anatomy  and 
clinical  medicine;  and  the  ardour  with  which 
he  pursued  these  and  every  other  branch  of 
kindred  study  excited  universal  admiration. 
From  medicine  he  passed  to  geology ;  and  in 
several  excursions  which  he  made  into  Al- 
sace, he  concluded,  from  its  fossil  shells,  that 
all  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  with  its  high 
mountains,  had  been  formerly  a  sea. 

In  1173,  when  Goethe  left  Strasburg,  ho 
was  only  twenty-four  years  of  age.  Though 
his  studies  had  been  almost  wholly  physical, 
his  mind  had  been  occupied  with  his  literary 
projects.  Werther  appeared  in  1774,  and 
procured  for  him  a  brilliant  reputation  in 
every  part  of  Germany.  Celebrities  of  various 
kinds  congratulated  him  on  his  genius ;  and, 
among  these  Lavater  and  Zimraermann — men 
distinguished  more  by  their  science  than  by 
their  literature.  During  several  years  a  cor- 
respondence was  kept  up  between  Goethe 
and  Lavater ;  but  the  physiognomist  having 


had  occasiorf  to  go  to  Frankfort,  paid  his  first 
visit  to  the  poet.  After  a  cordial  embrace, 
and  a  rapid  survey  of  the  poet's  features,  La- 
vater could  not  refrain  from  the  expression 
of  his  surprise  and  dislike.  Goethe  gently' 
remarked,  that  as  God  had  made  him  so,  he 
must  be  resigned  to  it;  but  Lavater  could  not 
forget  the  disagreeable  impression  which  the 
poet's  features  had  made  upon  him,  till  his 
prejudices  were  removed  by  the  conversation 
which  ensued. 

This  interview  with  Lavater  had  a  great 
influence  over  the  Studies  of  Goethe.  The 
physiognomist  regarded  a  knowledge  of  oste- 
ology, especially  of  that  of  the  cranium,  as  the 
foundation  of  his  new  art;  and  he  induced 
his  friend  to  study  the  cranium  of  animals, 
and  requested  him  to  impart  to  hira  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations.  Goethe  followed 
this  advice,  and  communicated  to  Lavater  the 
results  of  his  discoveries  ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
the  physiognomist  published  them  as  his  own. 
Goethe  wrote  to  his  secretary,  Eckerman, 
'  that  everything  on  the  cranium  of  animals 
in  Lavater's  Physiognomy  belonged  to  him ;' 
and  he  said  the  same  thing  to  Herder  in  1775. 
Professor  Faivre  recognises,  in  several  chap- 
ters, the  style  and  ideas  of  Goethe,  and  spe- 
cially mentions  the  poem  on  Artists  in  Physio- 
gnomy. 

When  Lavater  left  Frankfort,  Zimmermann, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  work  on  Solitude, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  family  of  Goethe.  This  cele- 
brated physician  had  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
necessity  of  experiments  in  philosophy ;  and 
Goethe  tells  us  that  '  the  discoveries  which 
Zimmermann  pronounced  as  a  physician,  and 
the  works  which  he  had  published  as  a  philo- 
sopher, had  led  him  to  the  study  of  nature.' 

Having  been  invited  to  Weimar  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  Goetlie  began  in  1765  to  devote 
himself  to  natural  history;  and  the  years 
which  he  spent  in  the 'Athens'  of  Germany 
were  the  most  active  and  laborious  in  his  life. 
In  the  middle  of  his  political  and  literary  oc- 
cupations, he  found  leisure  for  the  continuous 
study  of  different  branches  of  natural  history, 
but  particularly  of  botany.  After  having 
collected  and  classified  plants,  in  excursions 
to  Ziegenhayn,  he  met  at  Weimar  with 
Charles  Batsch,  an  able  partisan  of  the  natu- 
ral system,  and  Counsellor  Buttner,  a  con- 
temporary and  opponent  of  Linna3us ;  and 
from  them  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  questions  in  general  botany,  and  of 
the  importance  of  method.  In  the  writings 
of  Rousseau  he  found  a  new  incentive  to  the 
study  of  plants.  This  celebrated  writer  had 
studied  botany  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
closet.  He  discovered  the  Vinca  in  France ; 
and  he  had  a  glimpse  of  '  those  transforma- 
tions which  hide,  under  multiple  forms,  the 
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more  simple  forms  from  -whicl?  they  are 
derived.' 

In  visiting  wiih  the  Grand  Duke  the  mines 
of  Illemenau,  in  botanizing  in  the  raomitains 
of  Thuringia,  and  especially  in  his  journey  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  Saussure,  Goethe  had  observed 
the  forms  of  the  valleys,  the  structure  of  the 
rocks,  the  positions  of  the  strata,  and  the  or- 
ganic matter  of  which  they  were  composed  ; 
and  hence  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
geology  and  mineralogy,  which  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  instructions  of  a  pupil  from 
the  school  of  Freyberg.  In  order  to  study 
more  profoundly  the  properties  of  minerals, 
he  devoted  himself  to  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry.  From  1780  to  1783  he  was  oc- 
cupied with  electricity  and  aeronautics  under 
Soemmering,  and  even  made  some  successful 
ascents  in  balloons.  In  1785  we  find  him  in 
the  chemical  laboratories  of  Sievver  and  Bu- 
cholz,  and  studying  under  Professor  Gotteling, 
at  Jena,  the  new  discoveries  in  chemistry 
which  had  been  made  in  France. 

Under  Professor  Loder  of  Jena,  who  had 
a  fine  museum,  Goethe  began  his  study  of 
human  and  comparative  anatomy,  lie  made 
dissections  along  with  the  students,  and  pre- 
pared skeletons  and  other  articles,  which  are 
now  in  public  collections.  In  these  researches 
he  was  led  to  observe  the  intermaxillary  bone 
in  man — a  discovery  wliicli  he  thus  commu- 
nicates to  Madame  de  Stein  on  the  27th 
March  1784 :  '  I  have  made  an  anatomical 
discovery,  as  important  as  it  was  unexpected. 
My  feelings  have  been  so  acute,  that  my  very 
bowels  have  been  stirred  by  them.'  Proud 
of  tliis,  his  first  conquest  in  science,  Goethe 
communicated  it  to  Herder  and  Knebel,  who 
encouraged  him  to  draw  up  an  account  of  it. 
The  manuscript  was  sent  to  Camper  and 
Soemmering,  who  received  it  with  coldness. 
Camper  believed  that  such  a  bone  did  not 
exist  in  man ;  Soemmering  replied,  that  the 
fundamental  idea  belonged  to  Blumenbach, 
and  that  '  the  Tabulce  Terminorum  were  the 
work  of  a  student,  though  they  must  have 
cost  the  author  much  labour.'  Goethe  was 
mortified  with  the  unfavourable  reception  of 
his  Memoir ;  and,  in  reference  to  Soemmer- 
ing, he  wrote  to  Merck,  '  that  a  savant  by 
profession  was  really  capable  of  doubting  his 
five  senses.' 

On  the  3d  September  1786  Goethe  quitted 
Carlsbad,  to  make  a  tour  in  Italy,  which  he 
had  long  contemplated.  With  Linnaeus  in 
his  hand,  he  botanized  in  the  Tyrol ;  and,  in 
'the  valley  of  Bautzen,  collected  minerals,  and 
studied  the  efi"ects  of  elevation  on  the  distri- 
bution of  plants.  In  the  magnificent  botanic 
garden  at  Padua  he  sttidied  the  various  and 
bizarre  forms  of  exotic  vegetation  ;  and  his 


imagination  was  specially  aff"ected  by  the  red 
bells  of  the  Bignonia  radicans  and  the  leaves 
of  the  fan-tail  palm  tree.  He  was  liere  in- 
spired with  the  idea  of  '  the  identity  of  the 
parts  of  plants.'  At  Venice,  when  walking 
on  the  Liddo,  near  the  Jewish  cemetery,  he 
found  on  the  road  the  head  of  a  ram,  whit- 
ened by  time ;  and,  upon  studying  it,  he  re- 
cognised that  the  bones  of  the  cranium  were 
modified  vertebrae.  He  continued  his  studies 
at  Ferrara  and  Bologna ;  and  at  Rome,  in 
the  midst  of  the  chefs  d'oeuvre  of  art,  he 
found  leisure  to  worship  nature.  While  en- 
gaged in  the  composition  of  Iphigenia,  Wil- 
helin  Meister,  Tasso,  and  JSg?nont,  he  studied 
the  phenomena  of  germination  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  pine,  the  cactus,  and  the  date 
tree,  from  the  seed  to  the  perfect  organs  of 
the  plant.  In  the  garden  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann  may  still  be  seen  the  date  trees  and 
pines  which  had  been  planted  by  the  poet. 
The  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  study  of 
nature,  as  superior  to  that  of  art,  is  freely 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Louisa  of  Weimar  : — "  The  least  product  of 
nature  has  in  itself  the  circle  of  its  perfections. 
If  I  have  but  eyes  to  see,  I  can  discover  their 
relation,  and  convince  myself  that  within  a 
small  circle  all  true  existence  is  embraced.  .  . 
In  the  works  of  art  there  is  much  tradition ;. 
the  works  of  nature  are  always  as  a  word  of 
God  continually  expressed.' 

At  Naples,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
Goethe  found  the  most  interesting  fields  of 
observation.  In  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
in  the  ruined  cities  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  in  the  upheaved  temple  of 
Scrapis,  the  poet  was  led  into  new  studies 
and  new  regions  of  speculation.  In  writing 
to  his  friends,  he  tells  them  that  he  has  seen 
the  phenomena  of  Vesuvius,  and  that  he  is 
about  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  observation. 
'  Perhaps,'  he  adds,  '  I  may  find  the  means  of 
extending  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge. Do  n«t  fail  to  tell  Herder  that  I 
pursue  with  ardour  ray  botanical  studies  ; 
that  it  is  always  the  same  principle,  but 
that  it  would  require  a  lifetime  to  deve- 
lop.' In  the  botanical  garden  of  Palermo, 
the  idea  of  a  primitive  plant  pressed  itself 
upon  his  notice ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Na- 
ples, he  communicated  his  idea  to  Herder  in 
the  following  terms,  which  throw  some  light 
upon  the  scientific  chai;acter  of  the  poet  : — 
'  I  tell  you,  in  confidence,  that  I  am  on  the 
eve  of  penetrating  into  the  mystery  of  the 
birth  and  organization  of  plants.  .  .  .  The 
primitive  plant  will  be  the  most  singular 
thing  in  the  world,  and  nature  herself  will 
envy  me.  ^^'ith  this  model  and  its  key  we 
shall  invent  an  infinity  of  new  plants,  which 
may  exist  if  they  do  not ;  and  which,  instead 
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of  being  the  reflexion  of  an  artistic  or  poet- 
ical imagination,  will  have  a  real,  a  true, 
and  a  necessary  existence,  and  this  creative 
law  be  applied  to  everything  which  has  life.' 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  study  of  bota- 
ny gave  way  to  that  of  human  anatomy,  and 
of  the  human  form  as  exhibited  in  the  works 
of  the  sculptor.  *  This  study,'  he  says,  '  is 
the  ne  2'>lus  ultra  of  knowledge  and  of  activi- 
ty. My  notions  in  natural  history,  but  chief- 
ly in  osteology,  have  made  my  progress  ra- 
pid. I  include,  however,  the  statues,  the 
most  sublime  legacy  of  antiquity.  I  feel  that 
one  must  study  for  a  whole  life  in  order  to  be 
able  some  day  to  exclaim,  I  comprehend  !  I 
enjoy  !' 

oil  the  10th  September  1788  Goethe  left 
Italy  for  Germany  ;  and  he  entered  upon  a 
new  life  at  Jena  and  Weimar.  Jena  was 
then  the  most  important  university  seat  in 
Germany,  with  eminent  professors,  rich  mu- 
seums, and  distinguished  society.  Here  he 
met  with  Schiller,  William  and  Alexander 
Humboldt  ;  and  he  associated  with  Profes- 
sors Schelling,  Fichte,  Hegel,  Loder,  Ilufeland, 
and  Oken,  now  as  a  disciple  attending  their 
lectures,  and  now  as  a  friend.  Ilis  position 
at  Weimar,  and  his  influence  M'ith  the  Grand 
Duke  Charles  Augustus,  enabled  him  do 
much  for  the  promotion  of  science.  In  ITVG 
the  Grand  Duke  had  appointed  him  Counsel- 
lor of  Legation,  in  1779  a  Privy  Counsellor, 
and  in  1782  letters  of  nobility  were  issued  in 
his  .favour.  Thus  crowned  with  patronage, 
he  invited  to  Jena  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors. He  established  a  veterinary  school 
in  the  town  ;  and  organized  at  Weimar  a 
meteorological  observatory,  and  a  botanic 
garden,  which  was  under  his  special  charge. 
This  influence  in  promoting  science  was  ex- 
erted during  the  whole  of  his  political  life, 
but  especially  when,  1817,  he  became  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Grand  Duke. 

During  the  three  years  spent  at  Weimar 
and  Jena  he  made  great  progress  in  his  na- 
tural history  researches.  In  1790  he  wrote 
his  essay  on  the  metamorphosis  of  plants,  a 
paper  on  art,  another  on  manner  and  style, 
and  a  fragment  on  the  Roman  Carnival.  The 
essay  on  metamorphosis,  which  appeared 
first,  met  with  a  cold  reception  from  the  pub- 
lie.  His  views  were  everywhere  opposed. 
Booksellers  had  refused  to  publish  it  ;  the 
learned  societies  did  not  deign  to  notice  it  ; 
and  the  friends  of  the  poet,  and  the  public, 
advised  him  not  to  change  for  a  local  flora  the 
ever  flowtry  fields  of  literature.  Although 
Goethe,  confident  in  the  value  of  his  work, 
was  greatly  chagrined  by  the  reception  it 
met  with  from  persons  whose  adoption  of  his 
views,  and  whose  admiration  even  of  them, 
he   had  expected,  was  yet  not  discouraged. 


He  struck  •  into  a  new  field  of  research,  and 
began  the  study  of  optics. 

After  trying  in  vain  to  comprehend  the 
treatises  on  the  subject,  he  resolved  to  appeal 
to  observation.  For  this  purpose.  Counsellor 
Buttner  sent  to  him,  at  Jena,  prisms  and 
other  apparatus  ;  and  after  a  few  experiments 
with  them,  he  concluded  that  the  views  of 
Newton  on  the  composition  of  light  were 
erroneous. 

Full  of  this  illusion,  he  no  doubt  anticipat- 
ed the  fame  of  encountering  the  great  master 
of  science,  and  refuting  the  finest  of  his  disco- 
veries. He  therefore  devoted  himself  to  opti- 
cal observations  ;  and  having  erected  in  his 
house  an  optical  chamber,  with  prisms,  lenses, 
and  every  other  kind  of  apparatus,  he  con- 
tinued for  two  years  to  study  the  phenomena 
of  light  and  colour.  The  results  of  this  in- 
quiry were  given  to  the  world  in  the  two 
first  fragments  of  his  '  Contributions  to  the 
Study  of  Optics,'  accompanied  with  plates 
carefully  designed. 

While  engaged  in  these  studies,  and  occu- 
pied with  his  Discourse  on  Experience,  the 
French  Revolution  called  into  the  field  the 
armies  of  the  European  powers,  and  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  himself  quitted  his  capital  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Goethe 
accompanied  his  sovereign,  and  amid  the 
perils  of  war  and  the  inconveniences  of  camps 
he  carried  on  his  optical  experiments.  At 
Verdun  he  conjured  with  his  prism  ;  and  iij 
the  Prince  of  Reuss,  to  whom  he  explained 
his  theory  of  colours,  he  found  a  willing  dis- 
ciple and  a  warm  admirer.  This  flattering 
incident  led  Goethe  to  remark,  that  it  was 
more  agreeable  to  speak  of  science  to  men  of 
the  world  than  to  philosoj)hers  !  '  Philoso- 
phers,' he  added,  '  have  ears  only  for  what 
they  have  learned  and  taught,  and  agree 
upon  among  themselves.'  At  Pemplcdorf, 
in  November  1792,  he  was  less  successful 
than  at  Verdun  in  gaining  disciples  and  ad- 
mirers. He  was  anxious  to  explain  to  its 
literary  residents  his  views  on  the  meta- 
morphosis of  plants,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 
They  were  considered  as  nothing  more  than 
the  caprices  of  an  artist.  In  1793  Goethe 
assisted  at  the  siege  of  Mayence  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  hostilities  he  found  leisure  to  study 
the  Treatise  on  Physics  by  Fischer,  and  to 
establish  the  fundamental  principles  of  his 
theory  of  colours. 

In  1794  Goethe  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where,  as  he  remarks,  '  a  new  spring 
developed  the  germs,  the  seeds,  and  the  buds ' 
of  his  early  studies.  He  now  met  with  Schiller, 
who  is  believed  to  have  helped  the  poet-phi- 
losopher in  his  optical  studies,  while  Goethe 
contributed  to  the  perfection  of  '  William 
Tell.'     The  two   poets  met  at  the  Society  of 
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Natural  History,  founded  at  Weimar  by  Pro- 
fessor Batsch  the  botanist.  On  leaving  the 
seance,  Schiller  came  up  to  Goethe  and  com- 
plained of  the  fragmentary  method  adopted 
by  naturalists,  which  repelled  the  uninitiated. 
Goethe  was  led  by  this  observation  to  ex- 
pound to  his  brother  poet  his  theory  of  the 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  and  he  delineated 
for  him  his  '  primitive  plant,'  Schiller  lis- 
tened in  silence,  and  added,  shaking  his  head, 
'  All  this  is  a  mere  idea,  and  not  founded 
on  observation.'  Though  astonished  and  al- 
most irritated  at  this  observation,  Goethe  re- 
mained calm,  and  only  said,  '  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  have  ideas  at  his  command,  and 
particularly  to  see  the  reality  of  them  with 
his  own  eyes.'  Schiller  was  an  idealist,  and 
Goethe  a  realist.  '  Each  of  them,'  as  Profes- 
sor Faivre  remarks,  '  was  in  himself  the  com- 
X  plement  of  the  other  ;  and  this  was  the  se- 
cret of  their  union,  so  well  expressed  by 
Goethe.'  '  The  battle,'  says  he,  '  between  sub- 
ject and  object,  the  greatest  and  the  most  in- 
terminable of  all  battles,  was  the  beginning 
of  that  friendship  which  has  ever  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  influences.'  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Faivre,  these  influences  were 
mutual.  The  charming  pictures  of  Swiss  scene- 
ry in  '  William  Tell'  were  communicated  by 
Goethe  to  Schiller,  who  had  never  been  in 
Switzerland  ;  and  Schiller  is  said  to  have  en- 
riched the  optics  of  his  friend  with  the  expla- 
.  nation  of  a  chromatic  phenomenon,  which 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  optical  philoso- 
phers. In  speaking  of  the  work  of  Schiller, 
Goethe  remarks,  '  that  physical  nature  had 
never  been  the  subject  of  his  study  :  he  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  will  to  stoop  to  ob- 
servation. The  descriptions  of  scenery  which 
gave  such  a  charm  to  his  "William  Tell," 
are  founded  not  on  his  own  personal  im- 
pressions, but  on  the  documents  which  I  gave 
him,  and  on  which  his  creative  spirit  has  im- 
printed a  power  of  extraordinary  reality.' 

Between  1795  and  1804  the  scientific  ar- 
dour of  Goethe  never  relaxed,  lie  composed 
fragments  of  a  poem,  the  subject  of  which 
was  to  be  Nature  and  Science  ;  and  he 
wrought  unceasingly  at  his  theor}'  of  colours, 
studying  those  produced  by  reflection,  inter- 
ference, and  a  double  refraction.  He  under- 
took also  a  history  of  what  had  been  done  on 
these  difiicult  subjects  by  ancient  and  modern 
philosophers,  and  with  this  he  translated 
the  Treatises  of  Theophrastus  and  Rousseau 
on  Colours  and  on  Painting. 

In  his  memoir  on  the  intermaxillary  bone, 
he  threw  out  the  idea,  that  all  bones  were 
made  conformably  to  one  and  the  same  plan. 
In  the  museums  at  Jena  he  found  what  he 
considered  proofs  of  this  law  ;  and  having 
been  encouraged  by  the  Humboldts  and  others, 


he  wrote  a  dissertation  on.  the  laws  of  organic 
conformation,  and  published  several  fragments 
on  comparative  anatomy. 

These  works  were  no  sooner  finished,  than 
he  abandoned  his  instruments  and  skeletons 
for  literary  pursuits.  His  communications  to 
'  The  Hours,'  and  the  '  Almanack  of  the 
Muses,' — his  dramatic  schemes, — his  direction 
of  the  theatre, — and  his  original  works, '  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea,'  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  and 
the  '  Xenies,'  with  a  number  of  poems  on 
Science  and  Nature, — occupied  almost  exclu- 
sively this  epoch  of  his  life.  He  proceeded, 
however,  with  his  theory  of  colours,  and  com- 
pleted the  didactic  and  historical  portion  of  it. 

After  the  death  of  Schiller  in  1805,  Goethe 
became  acquainted  with  Gall,  the  celebrated 
craniolpgist,  who  seems  to  have  courted  the 
adhesion  of  Goethe  by  listening  to  and  prais- 
ing his  speculations  on  metamorphosis.  '  It 
is  interesting,'  says  Professor  Faivre,  '  to  learn 
the  opinion  which  the  phrenologist  and  the 
poet  formed  of  each  other.  In  the  House  of 
Professor  Wolflf,  Gall  had  an  opportunity  of 
several  times  applying  his  system  to  the  head 
of  Goethe,  the  result  of  which  is  thus  given 
by  the  poet:  "Every  time  that  Gall  felt  my 
skull, — and  he  examined  it  every  day, — he 
insisted,  from  the  construction  of  my  fore- 
head, that  I  could  not  speak  without  uttering 
a  trope, — a  matter  in  which  it  was  in  my  pow- 
er, at  every  instant,  to  make  him  egre- 
giously  wrong.  He  also  frequently  told  me, 
very  seriously,  that  I  was  born  an  orator  for 
the  people.  I  repelled  at  first  his  flatteries  on 
this  subject ;  but  at  last  I  permitted  him 
quietly  to  compare  me  with  Chrysostom,  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  saints."  ' 

In  1805,  when  these  events  took  place,  the 
views  of  Goethe,  now  entering  the  calm  of 
age,  were  completely  changed.  The  poet 
and  the  artist  gave  place  to  the  observer. 
'  Time,'  as  Madame  de  Stael  observed,  '  made 
him  a  spectator;'  and  from  1807, the  love  of 
observation  became  a  passion  to  which  he 
wholly  abandoned  himself.  Aided  by  See- 
beck,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  '  Theory  of 
Colours,'  Three  parts  were  completed  in 
1808  and  1809,  and  after  ten  years  of  pa- 
tient and  laborious  study  it  was  published 
in  1810.  Like  his  other  scientific  works,  it 
met  with  a  cold  reception.  The  savants  of 
France  and  Germany  could  not  understand 
how  a  poet  should  pretend  to  refute  truths 
established  by  the  genius  of  Newton.  Hav- 
ing reckoned  upon  a  difi'erent  result,  Goethe 
strove  to  obtain  a  favourable'  opinion  of 
his  work.  He  sent  a  copy  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  his  friend  Rein- 
hard  made  numerous  attempts  to  obtain  a 
report  from  that  distinguished  body,  Has- 
senfratz,    one    of    the     commissioners,    was 
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ominously  silent.  Cuvier  declared  that  such 
a  work  was  beneath  the  notice  of  an  Aca- 
demy ;  and  Delarabre,  in  answer  to  the  soli- 
citation of  friends,  contented  himself  Avith 
the  reply,  '  that  observations  and  experiments 
do  not  begin  by  attacking  Newton.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  even  scientific 
error  never  fails  to  find  adherents  and  defend- 
ers. The  natural  philosophers  of  Germany, 
unwilling,  we  presume,  to  off"end  or  disparage 
their  literary  idol,  contented  themselves  with 
praising  the  method  and  style  of  the  book, 
without  a  word  of  warning  against  its  errors, 
or  the  expression  of  feeling  for  the  great  phi- 
losopher whom  it  ridiculed  and  assailed.  The 
'Theory  of  Colours'  was,  nevertheless,  adopt- 
ed and  lauded  by  ignorant  painters,  who 
thought  it  a  conti'ibution  to  art,  and  by 
diplomatists  and  metaphysicians,  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  matter.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, was  flattered  and  encouraged  by  ad- 
hesions like  these  ;  and  this  weak  point  of 
his  character  is  well  seen  in  the  following 
expression  of  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to 
Reinhard  : — 'Two  curious  things  have  hap- 
pened to  me.  A  diplomatist  declares  that 
my  book  is  a  well-written  manifesto  ;  and  a 
philosopher  has  addressed  to  me  the  highest 
eulogies,  because  I  have  introduced  into  phy- 
sics the  subject  receptive  and  the  object  per- 
ceptive. .  .  .  But  what  appears  to  me 
more  important  is,  that  a  statesman  has  de- 
voted hi&  leisure  to  the  study  of  my  work, 
with  the  patience  and  vigour  with  which 
he  has  studied  political  documents.  He 
has  gone  so  deeply  into  the  subject,  that 
he  could  discourse  upon  it  in  a  council  of 
ministers,  and  would  perplex  with  difficulties 
the  most  competent  savans.' 

Instead  of  continuing  his  optical  studies 
with  a  view  of  correcting  his  errors  or 
making  new  discoveries,  he  launched  into  a 
new  field  of  inquir}^  with  an  ardour  worthv 
of  admiration.  The  discoveries  of  Lavoisier, 
Berthollet,  and  Berzelius  had  given  an  im- 
pulse to  chemical  science  and  its  industrial 
applications.  Goethe  took  a  deep  interest 
in  their  researches;  and,  under  Dobereiner, 
whom  he  had  called  to  the  Chemical  Chair 
in  Jena,  he  devoted  himself  to  mineral  che- 
mistry and  metallurgy.  Accompanied  fre- 
quently by  the  Grand  Duke  Charles  Au- 
gustus, he  spent  whole  days  in  the  labora- 
tory ;  and  it  appears,  from  his  correspondence 
with  Dobereiner,  that  he  had  suggested  the 
idea  of  some  original  researches  on  the 
manufacture  of  steei,  and  on  the  means  of 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  poison  in  the 
bodies  of  man  and  animals. 

Although  the  researches  of  Goethe  in  na- 
tural history  and  anatomy  had  been  derided 
and  almost  forgotten,  yet  in  the  last  yeai's  of 


his  life  they  were  to  a  considerable  extent 
adopted,  defended,  and  admired.  In  1790 
his  metamorphosis  of  plants  had  been  slight- 
ed and  ridiculed  ;  in  1815  it  was  viewed  with 
greater  favour ;  and,  twenty  years  later,  it 
was  received  as  an  elementary  part  of  the 
science.  So  early  as  1808,  Kieser  regarded 
it  as  the  grandest  conception  in  vegetable 
philosophy  ;  and,  in  1818,  Nees  d'Essenbeck 
assigns  to  him,  after  Theophrastus,  the  hon- 
our of  being  the  Father  of  Modern  Botany. 

These  flattering  encomiums  induced  him  to 
write  the  history  of  his  botanical  studies,  and 
especially  of  his  later  researches  on  metamor- 
phosis; and  in  1817,  1820,  and  1822,  he 
published,  in  two  volumes,  his  work  '  On 
Natural  History  in  general,  and  particularly 
on  Morphology,'  which  was  translated  into 
French  by  Ch.  Martins,  and  published  in 
1837. 

In  1827  and  1828  Goethe  attended  the 
Congress  of  German  Naturalists  which  had 
assembled  at  Munich  and  Berlin.  At  these 
meetings  he  met  with  Martins  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  whose  conversation  inspired 
him  with  fresh  ardour  in  the  pursuits  of 
science.  His  anatomical  friends  had  at  last 
adopted  his  views  on  the  unity  of  organic 
composition  ;  and  he  found  himself  not  only 
with  the  reputation  of  a  discoverer,  but  with 
the  honour  of  having  seen  and  established 
truths  which  his  contemporaries  were  unwill- 
ing or  unable  to  appreciate.  Dr.  Cams  in 
Saxony,  Dalton  in  Germany,  Geoff'roy  Saint- 
Hilaire  in  France,  and  Soemmering  in  Ba- 
varia, were  his  intimate  friends  and  corre- 
spondents;  and  the  three  first  especially  have 
fully  appreciated  the  natural  history  achieve- 
ments of  the  poet.  --' 

As  Goethe  advanced  in  age,  his  passion  for 
the  study  of  nature  increased.  He  strove  to 
correct  his  early  writings,  and  to  keep  them 
on  a  level  with  advancing  science.  After 
1810,  his  'Treatise  on  Colours'  had  become 
imperfect.  The  great  discoveries  on  the 
polarization  and  double  refraction  of  light, 
which  had  been  made  in  France,  England, 
and  Germany,  are  said  to  have  disturbed  him 
greatly  ;  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  pre- 
sent his  own  work  to  the  public  under  a  new 
aspect,  more  conformable  to  the  researches  of 
the  day.  With  this  motive  he  composed, 
between  1817  and  1820,  a  treatise  '  On  En- 
toptical  Colours,'  which  appeared  at  a  later 
period  as  an  addition  to  his  'Treatise  on 
Colours,'  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
more  particularly  to  refer. 

After  completing  this  work,  Goethe  resum- 
ed his  studies  in  geology  and  mineralogy ; 
and,  owing  to  an  unexpected  incident,  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  his  researches  with 
a  zeal   and  success  which  exceeded  his  most 
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sanguine  expectations.  On  the  26th  April 
1820,  when  passing  through  Eger  on  his  way 
to  Carlsbad,  he  deposited  his  passport  at  the 
police  station.  Upon  seeing  the  name  of 
Goethe,  the  Counsellor  of  Police,  Gruner, 
himself  an  active  geologist,  and  knowing  the 
poet's  love  of  natural  history,  requested  an 
interview  with  him,  which  was  readily  grant- 
ed. Gruner  described  his  collection  of 
minerals,  and  spoke  of  his  excursions  to  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia,  but  particularly  of 
one  which  lie  was  about  to  take  to  Kramraer- 
berg,  a  small  but  interesting  mountain  be- 
tween Franzenburg  and  Eger.  Goethe  was 
so  charmed  with  his  geological  friend,  that 
he  offered  to  accompany  him  on  his  excur- 
sion. It  accordingly  took  place,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  others,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  the  correspondence,  published  in 
1853,  which  was  carried  on  between  the  two 
naturalists. 

Thus  furnished  with  materials  collected  by 
himself,  Goethe  began  a  series  of  studies  on 
the  geological  and  mineralogical  constitution 
of  Bohemia,  which  he  proposed  to  publish  in 
a  great  work,  for  the  use  of  tourists,  amateurs, 
collectors,  and  geologists.  This  work  was 
never  finished  ;  but  he  has  left  us  a  series  of 
dissertations,  published  between  1820  and 
1828,  and  containing  the  principal  materials 
of  which  it  would  have  consisted. 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  in  Bohemia, 
Goethe  entered  upon  two  new  fields  of  re- 
search— palaeontology  and  meteorology.  He 
repeated  and  confirmed  the  ingenious  obser- 
vations of  our  countryman,  Luke  Howard, 
on  the  form  of  clouds  ;  and  he  published,  in 
1825,  an  exposition  of  the  most  important 
results  which  had  been  obtained  in  meteoro- 
logy. 

The  last  ten  years  of  the  life  of  Goethe 
passed  rapidly  away  amid  the  most  active 
pursuits  in  poetry,  literature,  and  sience.  In 
these  years  he  wrote  his  '  Memoirs,'  the 
second  part  of  '  Wilhelm  Meister,'  the  '  Elec- 
tive Affinities,'  the  '  Reflections  and  Maxims,' 
and  the  '  Studies  in  Art  and  Antiquities.'  At 
the  age  of  eighty  and  upwards  he  finished 
Faust,  wrote  the  fourth  book  of  his  Memoirs, 
a  recapitulation  of  the  Theory  of  Colours,  an 
explanation  of  the  rainbow,  a  note  on  the 
spiral  tendency  of  the  evolution  of  plants, 
and  a  short  notice  on  plastic  anatomy.  In 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  he  took  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  dispute  which  had  begun  be- 
tween Cuvier  and  Geoffrey  St.  Ililaire.  In 
the  doctrine  of  the  latter  he  found  a  develop- 
ment of  the  views  which  he  had  expressed 
in  his  youth  ;  and  he  took  up  his  pen  to  re- 
cord his  opinions  on  a  question  which  had 
excited  an  European  interest.  It  was  in  the 
first  days  of  1832  that  Goethe  composed  this, 


the  last  of  his  writings.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  March  1832,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of 
his  age.  He  passed  serenely  away,  Avith  the 
expressions,  '  More  light !'  '  More  light !' — 
blind,  alas!  to  that  blessed  light  which  has 
so  often  lighted  through  the  dark  valley  of 
the  grave  the  humblest  and  the  highest  of 
his  race. 

Quitting  the  scientific  biography  of  Goethe, 
we  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Faivre's  work, — namely,  an  analysis 
and  appreciation  of  his  scientific  discoveries. 
Regarding  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  as 
the  most  important  of  these  discoveries,  he  has 
given  a  translation  of  the  whole  of  Goethe's 
remarkable  essay  on  this  subject.  The 
metamorphosis  of  plants,  or  the  doctrine  of 
vegetable  morphology,  is  not  easily  made  in- 
telligible to  the  general  reader.  Linnrous 
had  shown  that  vegetables,  like  animals,  had 
parts  or  organs  for  the  preservation  of  the 
individual,  and  organs  also  for  its  reproduc- 
tion. These  organs  are  the  root,  the  stalk's, 
the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  the  pistils, 
and  the  food  or  grain,  which,  to  an  ordinary 
eye,  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 
Linnaeus,  however,  recognised  the  law  which 
united  them,  and  maintained  that  all  these 
forms  were  derived  from  one  another  by 
transformation  and  metamorphosis.  It  had 
been  supposed  that  Linnaeus  did  not  see  the 
rationale  of  these  changes,  but  regarded  them 
as  accidental.  Dr.  Hooker,  however,  is  of  a 
diS'erent  opinion,  ' Linnseus,' he  says,  'de- 
clares the  leaf  to  be  the  first  effort  of  the 
plant  in  spring.  He  proceeds  to  show  suc- 
cessively, that  bracts,  calyx,  corolla,  stamens, 
and  pistils,  are,  each  of  them,  metamorphosed 
leaves  in  every  case,  giving  many  examples, 
both  from  monsters,  and  from  characters  pre- 
sented by  those  organs  in  their  normal  con- 
dition  Nothing    could   well  be 

clearer  to  my  mind  than  the  full  and  accurate 
appreciation  which  Linnaeus  shows  of  the 
whole  series  of  phenomena  and  their  ration- 
ale.'* 

Caspar  Frederick  Wolff,  in  his  Theory  of 
Generation,  published  in  1*759,  though  he 
committed  some  errors  in  his  conclusions,  is 
said  by  Schleider  '  to  have  opened  the  true 
and  only  path  by  which  the  doctrine  of  me- 
tamorphosis can  be  carried  through,  in  mak- 
ing good  the  study  of  development  as  the 
true  principle  in  botany,  as  in  other  sciences.'! 
He  supposes  that  the  leaf  is  the  essential  or- 
gan, from  which  all  the  other  organs  are  de- 
rived by  transformation  ;  and  he  ascribes  the 
production  of  the  organs  of  the  flower,  and 

*  Whewell's  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  651. 

f  Principles  of  Scientific  Botany,  p.  312. 
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the  incomplete  development  of  the  modified 
^         leaves  which  compose  it,  to  a  decrease  in  the 
force  of  vegetation. 

When  Goethe  turned  his  attention  to  bo- 
tany, he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  previous 
labours  of  Linnaeus  and  Wolff  on  the  subject 
of  morphology,  and  he  has  very  candidly 
given  them  the  priority  of  the  theory.  Al- 
though his  Essay  on  the  Metamorphosis  of 
Plants  was  received  with  coldness  and  neg- 
lect by  the  principal  botanists  of  the  age,  and 
by  the  learned  academies  throughout  Europe, 
it  found  admirers  in  Germany.  It  was  fa- 
vourably analyzed  in  the  scientific  journals 
published  at  Gotha  and  Gottingen.  Batsch 
advocated  the  views  of  the  poet,  and  dedi- 
cated to  him  the  genus  Ooethea  as  a  mark  of 
his  gratitude.  Thus  sanctioned,  morphology 
was  taught  in  the  German  universities,  and 
was  perfected  in  1812,  by  the  work  of 
Jacques  on  the  deformation  of  vegetables; 
the  Memoir  of  Kieser,  published  in  1813,  on 
the  organization  of  plants;  and  the  writings 
of  Nees  d'Essenbeck,  who  extended  it  to  the 
lowest  plants. 

The  discovery,  by  the  eminent  botanist 
Schleider,  of  the  cell  as  the  primitive  organ 
of  plants,  from  which  all  their  organs  are  de- 
veloped, has  been  supposed  to  diminish  the 
value  of  a  doctrine  in  which  these  organs  are 
derived  from  the  leaf.  In  reply  to  this  sup- 
position, Mr.  Lewes*  justly  remarks,  '  that 
the  cell  theory  aflfects  the  theory  of  meta- 
morphosis only  by  limiting  it.'  The  law  of 
transformation  is  not  altered.  The  theory  is 
but  enriched  by  a  new  step  in  vegetable 
life. 

The  doctrine  of  metamorphosis  made  rapid 
progress  in  Switzerland,  England,  and  France. 
Lassaraz  published,  at  Geneva,  a  translation  of 
Goethe's  essay.  In  France,  M.  Decandolle, 
although  he  took  a  different  view  of  them, 
added  many  important  facts  to  the  doctrine. 
AVhile,  according  to  Goethe,  the  leaf  is  meta- 
morphosed into  the  calyx,  the  calyx  into  the 
corolla,  the  petals  into  the  stamens,  and  the 
stamens  into  the  pistils,  ovaries,  and  fruits, 
Decandolle  makes  all  these  changes  take 
place  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  considers 
the  fruit,  ovary,  and  pistil  as  degenerating 
into  the  stamens,  the  stamens  into  the  petals, 
the  corolla  into  the  calyx,  and  the  different 
parts  of  the  calyx  into  leaves.  '  Metamorpho- 
sis, taken  in  the  sense  used  by  Goethe,'  says 
M.  Flourens,  '  derives,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
from  the  leaf  all  the  parts  of  the  flower. 
The  degenerescence  (a  term  used  also  by  Wolff), 
taken  in  the  sense  used  by  Decandolle,  brings 
back  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  to  the  leaf: 
one  of  these  facts  proves  the  other;  and  the 

*  Life  and  Works  of  Ooethe,  vol.  ii,,  p.  140. 
VOL.  xxxvin.  5 


theory  of  Goethe,  properly  considered,  is  but 
a  part,  though  an  admirable  part,  of  the 
theory  of  Decandolle.*  Notwithstanding  this 
view  of  metamorphosis,  as  an  abnormal  fact, 
or  as  a  perturbation  or  degenerescence, 
Goethe's  views  were  successively  adopted  by 
the  most  eminent  French  botanists,  by  Dupe- 
tit-Thouars,  Turpin,  MirbeJ,  and  Auguste  St. 
Hilaire.  In  a  report  upon  Goethe's  essay, 
which  M.  Auguste  St.  Hilaire  was  requested 
by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  make,  he  gives 
the  following  flattering  opinion  of  the  work  : 
— '  To  analyze,  in  the  presence  of  the  Aca- 
demy, the  work  of  Goethe  on  metamorphosis, 
would  be  as  if  we  were  to-day  to  offer  to  the 
Academies  of  Berlin  or  St.  Petersburgh  an 
extract  from  the  Genera  Plantarum  of  An- 
thony Laurent  de  Jussieu.  The  work  is  of 
the  small  number  of  those  which  not  only 
immortalize  their  authors,  but  which  are 
themselves  immortal.' 

In  England,  the  doctrine  of  metamorpho- 
sis was  adopted  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown,  by 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  and  by  John  Lind- 
ley,  who  informs  us  that  it  was  discovered  by 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  at  a  time  when  the 
opinions  of  Goethe  were  wholly  unknown  in 
England.f 

Among  the  services  done  to  botany  by 
Goethe,  we  may  mention  his  researches  on 
the  spiral  tendenpy  in  plants,  which,  when 
combined  with  the  law  of  metamorphosis, 
affords  an  explanation  of  all  their  organs. 
Martins,  at  the  Congress  of  German  Natural- 
ists, had  maintained,  'that  the  structure  of  a 
flower  depended  on  a  relative  position,  and  a 
particular  arrangement  in  each  genus  of  the 
metamorphosed  leaves,  indicating  that  the 
disposition  of  the  flower's  leaves  ought  to  re- 
produce the  arrangement  round  the  stalks 
and  branches,  the  flower  being  only  a 
shortened  branch.'  Goethe  took  up  the 
idea,  and  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  subject, 
which  led  future  observers  to  important  bo- 
tanical results^ 

The  observations  of  Goethe  on  the  emission 
of  light  from  plants, — a  phenomenon  which 
had  been  previously  observed, — have  some 
importance,  though  his  explanation  of  them 
is  not  satisfactory.  'On  the  19th  of  June 
1799,  he  says,  late  in  the  evening  when  the 
twilight  was  deepening  into  a  clear  night,  as 
I  was  walking  up  and  down  the  garden  with 
a  friend,  we  very  distinctly  observed  a  flame- 
like appearance  near  the  Oriental  poppy,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
powerful  red  colour.  We  approached  the 
place,  and  looked  attentively  at  the  flowers. 


*  Mem.  Acad.  Paris,  torn,  xix.,  p.  15,  Eloge  of 
Decandolle. 

f  Trans.  HorticulUiral  Society,  181*7,  Tol.  iii., 
p.  364. 
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but  could  perceive  uotbing  furtber,  till  at 
last,  by  passing  and  repassing  repeatedly, 
wbile  we  looked  sideways  on  tbeni,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  renewing  tbe  appearance  as  often 
as  we  pleased.  It  proved  to  be  a  pbysiolo- 
gical  phenomenon,  tbe  apparent  coruscation 
being  nothing  but  tbe  spectrum  of  tbe  flower 
in  tbe  coraplemeptary  green  colour!'  Had 
we  known  nothing  more  of  this  phenomenon 
tban  Goethe's  description  of  it,  we  should 
bave  expressed  our  astonishment  that  tbe 
very  faint  complementary  colour  of  tbe  red — 
viz.,  tbe  green — could  be  mistaken  by  any 
sane  observer  for  '  coruscations'  or  '  mo- 
mentary light.'  A  red  wafer,  or  a  piece  of 
red  cloth,  would  produce  tbe  very  same  effect; 
and  it  is  simply  absurd  to  refer  it  to  tbe 
coloured  corolla  of  a  plant.  M.  Faivre,  how- 
ever, tells  us,  after  quoting  tbe  preceding 
passage,  that  tbe  observation  is  original,  and 
that  it  will  interest  physiologists  and  tbe 
friends  of  tbe  marvellous.  Now,  Goethe  dis- 
tinctly tells  us,  '  that  it  bad  previously  excited 
attention  among  tbe  observers  of  nature,  and 
tbe  phenomenon  could  be  regarded  as 
marvellous  only  wben  described  as  a  corusca- 
tion from  a  flower.'  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  Professor  Faivre  considers  tbe  phenome- 
non as  nothing  more  than  tbe  complementary 
colour  of  a  red  flower ;  for  be  tells  us  that 
'tbe  observation  of  Goethe'  is  a  fact  bence- 
forth  acquired  to  science,  and  that  Decan- 
doUe  and  Meyer  bave  confirmed  tbe  fact ; 
while  latterly  an  eminent  Swedish  botanist, 
M.  Fries,  has  shown  to  several  persons  tbe 
flasbes  {les  eclaires)  which  surround  with  a 
luminous  balo  tbe  flowers  of  the  Oriental 
poppy,  and  tbe  Lilium  viviparum  /'  *  This 
specimen  of  botanical  optics,  we  must  confess, 
greatly  surprises  us;  because  a  luminous  ring 
of  tbe  complementary  colour  surrounds  every 
brightly-coloured  flower  wben  looked  at  for 
some  time.  If  tbe  eye  is  absolutely  fixed  on 
oiie  point  of  tbe  flower,  tbe  balo  will  not  be 
seen  ;  but  wben  tbe  eye  is  *iot  absolutely 
fixed,  the  part  of  the  retina  giving  the  com- 
plementary colour  makes  it  extend  beyond 
tbe  original  coloured  object  under  examina- 
tion. 

We  bave  already  bad  occasion  to  notice 
tbe  ardour  wntb  which  Goethe  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  anatomy.  Tbe  first  and 
tbe  most  important  of  bis/  labours  in  this 
field  was  tbe  treatise  published  in  l786,f  in 
which  be  demonstrated  tbe  existence  of  tbe 
intermaxillary  bone  in  man.  Vesalius,  in  at- 
tacking Galen,  maintained  that  be  bad  found 
the  intermaxillary  bone  only  in  animals,  al- 

*  Faivre,  p.  197 ;  and  Fries,  Botaniska  Notiser, 
Nob.  6,  7  (Upsal,  1858) 

\  ^Acta  Nat.  Curiosorum,  vol  xv. 


though  be  bad  referred  but  indistinctly  to  a 
separate  bone  connected  with  the  maxillary 
by  sutures.  James  Sylvius,  in  defending 
Galen,  suggested  that  tbe  bone  may  bave  dis- 
appeared in  man  from  luxurious  living. 
Guided  by  tbe  authority  of  Eiistacbius,  but 
specially  by  that  of  Camper  and  Blumenbach, 
anatomists  wondered  at  tbe  absence  of  the 
intermaxillary  bone  in  man,  and  considered 
it  as  a  distinctive  character  between  man  and 
the  apes. 

Under  these  circumstances,  tbe  discovery 
of  this  bone  by  Goethe  does  him  tbe  highest 
credit.  Guided  by  his  views  of  a  unity  in 
nature,  be  believed  that  there  must  be  an 
intermaxillary  bone ;  and,  after  a  careful 
study  of  tbe  subject  in  various  animals,  be 
succeeded  in  establishing  its  existence  in 
man.*  Tbe  extraordinary  modifications 
which  this  bone  presented  to  him  in  various 
animals  were  very  remarkable.  In  the  ceta- 
ceae,  or  amphibious  animals,  and  in  birds  and 
fishes,  be  sometimes  discovered  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  itself,  and  sometimes  only 
traces  of  it.  In  concluding  bis  treatise,  tbe 
poet  very  modestly  expresses  his  anxious  de- 
sire 'that  it  may  be  favourably  received  by 
the  learned  and  by  tbe  friends  of  nature, 
that  he  may  be  allowed  to  bave  more  friendly 
relations  with  them,  and  make  furtber  pro- 
gress in  so  attractive  a  science.' 

In  1819,  Goethe  was  desirous  of  complet- 
ing bis  views  on  this  subject.  In  discussing 
tbe  opinions  of  tbe  ancient  anatomists,  be 
endeavours  to  show  that  tbe  intermaxillary 
bone  in  man  was  not  unknown  to  Galen,  or 
to  Vesalius,  or  to  Winslow  ;  and  be  adduces 
new  proofs  of  its  existence  in  man,  founded 
on  the  anatomy  of  development  and  on  tbe 
study  of  monstrosities. 

This  treatise  of  tbe  poet  met  with  a  more 
favourable  reception  tban  bis  work  on  meta- 
morphosis. Tbe  discovery  was  confirmed  by 
Weber.  It  was  introduced  into  the  best 
works  on  anatomy  previous  to  1800  ;  and  our 
distinguished  countryman.  Professor  Owen, 
has  declared,  '  that  by  the  discovery  of  tbe 
human  intermaxillary  bone,  Goethe  has  in- 
spired all  tbe  researches  which  prove  the 
constancy  and  uniformity  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture in  this  class  of  phenomena.'  But  though 
tbe  existence  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  in 
man  is  universally  admitted,  it  has  not  been 
determined  whether  its  ossification  proceeds 
from  an  independent  centre,  or  from  that  of 
tbe  adjoining  superior  maxillary. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  important  of 
Goethe's  discoveries  is  that  of  the  vertebrate 


*  This  bone  is  said  to  be  mentioned  as  existing 
in  man  by  Mr.  ^Nisbett,  in  his  Osteologia,  publislied 
in  1753. 
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or  segmented  structure  of  the  skull,  or  the 
analogy  between  the  skull  and  a  vertebra. 
This  idea  presented  itself  to  Goethe  in  1790  ; 
but  he  did  not  publish  it  till  1820,  when  he 
was  writing  the  history  of  his  anatomical 
works.  The  same  discovery  was  made  by 
Oken  in  1806,  when  a  private  teacher  at 
Gottingen.  He  alleges — but  be  did  not 
make  the  allegation  til!  fifteen  years  after 
Goethe's  death — that  he  sent  a  copy  of  the 
paper  which  contained  it  to  Goethe,  who  was 
so  pleased  with  the  discovery  that  he  invited 
its  author  to  spend  a  week  with  him  at  Wei- 
mar at  Easter  1808.  The  silence  of  Goethe 
on  this  occasion,  and  during  the  following 
thirteen  years  which  he  allowed  to  pass  with- 
out claiming  the  discovery  as  his  own,  is  re- 
markable ;  but  no  less  remarkable  is  the  con- 
duct of  Oken,  in  not  bringing  forward  his 
own  claitrt  till  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of 
the  poet.  The  conduct  of  Goethe  is  explain- 
ed by  a  passage  in  one  of  his  works  quoted 
by  Mr.  Lewes,  in  which  he  says,  'that  while 
he  was  working  out  the  theory  with  his  two 
friends,  Riemer  and  Voigt,  they  brought  him, 
with  some  surprise,  the  news  that  thig  idea 
had  just  been  laid  before  the  public  in  an 
academic  programme  (^Oken's  paper)  ;  a  fact,' 
he  adds,  '  which  they,  being  still  alive,  can 
testify.'  In  answer  to  the  question,  Why  did 
not  Goethe  then  claim  priority  ?  he  says,  '  I 
told  my  friends  to  keep  quiet,  for  the  idea 
was  not  properly  worked  out  in  the  pro- 
gramme ;  and  that  it  was  not  elaborated 
from  original  observations,  would  be  plain  to 
all  scientific  men.  I  was  frequently  brought 
to  speak  plainly  on  the  subject,  but  I  was 
firm  in  my  silence.'  Mr.  Lewes  very  justly 
considers  this  evidence  as  establishing  the 
claim  of  Goethe  to  the  original  idea,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  considers  Oken  also  '  as 
entitled  to  the  discovery  of  the  vertebrate 
structure  of  the  skull.' 

Li  the  prosecution  of  this  subject,  anato- 
mists have  arrived  at  very  contradictory  re- 
sults. Goethe  adopted  six  cranial  vertebra? ; 
Oken,  in  1807,  only  three  ;  Bojanus,  in  1818, 
increased  the  number  to  fotir  ;  GeofFroy  St. 
Hilaire,  1824,  admitted  seven  ;  while  Carus, 
in  1827,  adopted  Goethe's  number  of  six. 
At  present  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
skull  consists  of  three  vertebrse — the  occipi- 
tal, and  the  posterior  and  anterior  spheroidal. 
Professor  Owen  thinks  that  there  is  &  fourth 
— namely,  the  nasal ;  but  it  is  not  admitted 
by  Huxley,  and  has  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
French  and  German  anatomists. 

Among  the  other  labours  of  Goethe,  we 
must  mention  his  principle  of  the  unity  of 
organic  composition,  or  of  the  existence  of  an 
anatomical  type,  according  to  which  all  organ- 
ized  beings  may  be  said  (o  be  constructed. 


His  researches  on  the  determination  of  an 
osteological  type  were  published  at  Jena,  in 
1795,  in  his  '  General  Introduction  to  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  founded  on  Osteology,'  a 
work  which  contributed  greatly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophical  anatomy.  In  this 
work,  he  proposed  '  to  establish  an  anatomi- 
cal type,  a  sort  of  universal  image,  represent- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  bones  of  all  ani- 
mals, to  serve  as  a  rule  for  describing  them, 
according  to  an  order  previously  established  ;' 
and  he  carried  out  his  views  by  a  laborious 
comparison  of  each  piece  in  the  series  of 
adult  animals.  His  researches  preceded  and 
inspired  the  labours  of  Oken,  Bojanus,  Spix, 
and  Carus  ;  and  this  branch  of  general  osteo- 
logy has  been  successfully  pursaed  by  Meck- 
el, Cuvier,  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Professor 
Owen,  and  Professor  Huxley. 

Tlie  influence  of  Goethe's  discoveries  was 
neither  so  rapid  nor  so  satisfactory  in  zoology 
and  comparative  anatomy  as  in  botany.  The 
idealistic  philosophy  of  Schelling  had  a  most 
prejudicial  eflfect  upon  the  nascent  doctrine  of 
organic  morphology,  as  presented  to  us  in- 
ductively in  the  writings  of  Goethe.  It  gave 
it  a  form,  in  which  ranch  that  was  correct 
and  valuable  was  obscured  by  a  mass  of  mat- 
ter, neither  scientific  in  its  character  nor  in 
its  source.  A  reaction,  however,  took  place, 
in  favour  of  direct  chemo-physical  research  ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  German  anato- 
mists and  physiologists  now  prosecute  their 
science  solely  in  its  chemo-physical  aspect. 
The  morphological  aspect,  however,  which  is 
the  complement  of  the  chemo-physical,  has 
been  indirectly  advanced  by  Pander,  Von 
Baer,  Rathke,  John  Muller,  Wagner,  Reich- 
art,  and  Bishoff,  who,  by  the  investigation  of 
the  development  of  the  embryo  in  man  and 
animals,  have  evolved  a  series  of  morpholo- 
gical laws,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
morphological  department  or  aspect  of  orga- 
nic science,  and  verify  the  general  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Goethe. 

The  anatomical  methods  adopted  by  Geof- 
froy St.  Hilaire,  in  France,  were  as  fantastic 
and  fruitless  as  those  of  Oken  ;  but,  in  the 
feud  between  him  and  Cuvier,  respecting 
their  methods  of  anatomical  research,  the 
co-ordinate  importance  of  the  doctrine  of 
final  causes  and  the  doctrine  of  type  was 
established.  By  the  combination  of  the 
teleological  and  sound  morphological  method, 
the  present  French  school  of  zoology  and 
comparative  anatomy  has  attained  that  high 
reputation  which  it  owes  to  the  labours  of 
Audoin,  Milne  Edwards,  and  their  pupils. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  follow 
Goethe  into  the  regions  of  geology  and  mine- 
ralogy. We  have  already  made  a  brief  re- 
ference to  the  ardour  of  his  studies  in  these 
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two  departments  of  natural  history  ;  and  in 
Professor  Faivre's  chapter  on  the  subject,  we 
do  not  find  that  Goethe  has  bequeathed  to 
either  of  these  sciences  any  fact  of  the  sraall- 
est  vaUie.  He  has  endeavoured,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  to  apply  to  rocks  and 
minerals  the  laws  of  transformation,  which 
had  conducted  him  to  such  important  results 
in  botany  and  comparative  anatomy  ;  but  the 
attempt  only  led  him  into  error ;  and  in  his 
search  for  'the  fundamental  rock,'  he  drifted 
into  speculations  on  the  constitution,  age, 
and  nature  of  rocks,  which  no  geologist  has 
adopted.  '  Rocks,'  as  Hauy  remarks, '  are  the 
iucommensurables  of  the  mineral  kingdom ; 
and  it  is  as  vain  an  attempt  to  explain,  by 
metamorphosis,  their  innumerable  varieties, 
as  it  would  be  to  endeavour  to  submit  them 
to  the  rules  of  a  truly  natural  classifica- 
tion.' 

Having  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  Goethe 
as  a  naturalist,  and  to  estimate  at  high  value 
his  ardour  of  research,  and  his  devotion  to 
the  study  of  nature,  we  regret  that  we  must 
speak  of  him,  as  a  natural  philosopher,  either 
in  the  language  of  the  severest  criticism,  or 
with  a  tender  sympathy  for  the  hallucinations 
under  which  he  laboured.  He  has  himself 
told  us,  *  that  to  make  an  epoch  in  the  world, 
two  things  are  necessary, — a  good  head,  and 
a  great  inheritance.  Napoleon  inherited  the 
French  Revolution  ;  Peter  the  Great  the  Si- 
lesian  war  ;  Luther  the  ignorance  of  the  cler- 
gy ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  have  inherited  the 
error  in  the  doctrine  of  Newton  !  /' 

The  legacy  thus  bequeathed  to  him,  was 
the  celebrated  discovery  made  by  Newton, 
that  white  light  is  composed  of  seven  colours, 
— a  doctrine  established  by  its  analysis  with 
the  prism,  and  universally  admitted  by  phi- 
losophers of  every  cast.  The  mode  in  which 
the  heritage  of  its  error  was  conveyed  to 
the  poet,  we  gather  from  his  own  statements. 
Having  received  prisms  from  Counsellor  Butt- 
ner  of  Jena,  to  study  colours  physically,  the 
return  of  the  prisms  was  requested,  before  he 
had  made  a  single  experiment  with  them,  he 
alleging  that  he  had  not  a  dark  room  for  the 
purpose.  When  he  was  about  to  replace 
them  in  the  box,  to  give  them  to  the  messen- 
ger, he  conceived  the  idea  of  looking  through 
the  prism  atthevariousobjectsin  aroom  entire- 
ly white.  The  theory  of  Newton  came  into  his 
mind,  and  he  expected  to  find  the  white  wall 
covered  with  the  different  tints  produced  by 
refraction  and  the  decomposition  of  light. 
He  was  astonished,  however,  to  find  that  the 
wall  was  still  white,  though  the  boundaries  of 
dark  parts,  such  as  the  bars  of  the  window, 
were  surrounded  with  a  coloured  spectrum, 
while  the  grey  sky  was  colourless.  '  I  had 
no  occasion,'  he  says,  'for  much  reflection. 


In  an  instant  I  recognised  that  a  limit  is  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  manifestation  of 
colours  ;  and  /  was  convinced,  as  by  instinct, 
that  the  theory  of  Nexoton  was  false  /'  Such 
is  the  fundamental  experiment  which  instinct- 
ively persuaded  the  poet  that  he  had  over- 
turned the  Newtonian  doctrine,  and  suggested 
to  him  the  untoward  idea  of  a  new  doctrine  of 
colours,  and  a  new  work  to  explain  it. 

We  cannot  condescend  to  notice  the  igno- 
rance and  puerility  of  this  observation. 
'Goethe,'  as  Professor  Faivre  justly  observes, 
'  blinded  by  a  false  pride,  and  flattered  by  the 
illusions  of  a  new  theory,  had  forgotten  even  the 
most  elementary  notions  of  science.  Whether 
he  did  not  recognise,  or  did  not  wish  to  re- 
cognise, the  blunder  into  which  he  fell,  the 
poet  persisted  in  maintaining  his  first  idea, 
and  consecrated  to  its  development  more  than 
twelve  years  of  his  life.  The  result  of  his 
persevering  researches  was  published  in  two 
treatises,  entitled  Contributions  to  the  Study 
of  Optics,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  at 
Weimar  in  1791,  with  twenty-seven  plates, 
and  the  second  in  1792,  with  plates.' 

Although  these  treatises  were  severely 
criticised  by  his  own  scientific  countrymen, 
yet  the  applause  of  a  few  of  his  wrong-headed 
w^orshippers,  among  whom  we  are  sorry  to 
observe  the  name  of  Seebeck,  induced  him  to 
publish,  in  1810,  his  enlarged  work,  entitled 
Farbenlehre  or  a  Treatise  on  Colours,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  with  a  separate  volume  of 
sixteen  plates.  This  work  was  translated  by 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  in  1840,  under  the  title 
of '  Goethe's  Theory  of  Colours.'  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  didactic,  controversial,  and 
historical  ;  but  Sir  Charles  has  translated 
only  the  first  of  these  portions, '  with  such  ex- 
tracts from  the  other  two  as  seemed  necessary, 
in  fairness  to  the  author,  to  explain  some  of 
his  statements.'  In  later  editions  of  the  Far- 
benlehre, after  the  discoveries  in  double  refrac- 
tion and  polarization  had  given  a  new  form 
to  optical  science,  Goethe  found  it  necessary 
to  write,  in  1820,  a  Treatise  on  Fntoptical 
Colours,  from  which  Sir  Charles  Eastlake 
has  given  some  passages  in  the  notes  to  his 
work. 

At  all  periods  in  the  history  of  science,  and 
even  in  the  present  enlightened  times,  men 
of  shallow  intellect,  and  a  high  estimate  of 
their  own  genius,  have  ventured  to  call  in 
question  the  best  established  truths  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  to  put  forth  theories 
explanatory  of  all  the  wonders  in  the  material 
world.  We  have  much  sympathy  with  this 
class  of  theorists,  and  are  dispensed  rather  to 
pity  than  to  rebuke  them.  They  are  often 
honourable  men,  actuated  by  an  ardent  love 
of  truth  ;  and  there  are  few  cases,  if  any,  in 
which  they  have  eked  out  their  theories  by 
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personal  attacks  or  insolent  ridicule  directed 
against  the  masters  of  science. 

With  the  conduct  of  Goethe  as  a  speculator 
we  have  no  such  sympathy.  He  has  treated 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  his  disciples  with  a  fe- 
rocity and  insolence  deserving  the  severest 
chastisement.  He  has  launched,  again  and 
again,  against  the  great  master  of  science  the 
bitterest  shafts  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  The 
disciples  of  Newton  have  been  treated  with 
the  same  contumelj'  ;  and  he  has  not  even 
spared  his  own  countrymen,  who  did  not  wel- 
come and  admire  his  shallow  speculations. 
Had  a  controversy  arisen  between  the  greaf 
philosopher  and  the  great  poet,  we  should 
have  found,  in  the  collision  of  ardent  minds, 
some  palliation  even  of  the  intemperance  of 
error ;  but  Newton  had  been  cold  in  hi&  grave 
for  nearly  a  century — deaf  to  the  voice  of 
fame  or  of  censure  ;  and  we  stand  aghast  at 
the  cowardice  of  the  man  who  dared  to  dis- 
turb the  ashes  of  his  hallowed  urn. 

But  Goethe  did  worse  than  this.  He 
wrote  a  History  of  Optics,  with  no  other 
view,  we  believe,  than  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  truth,  that  he  might  aim  a  fresh 
blow  at  the  reputation  of  his  victim,  and 
give  a  temporary  currency  to  his  own  blun- 
ders. We  should  hardly  have  ventured  to 
make  such  a  charge  even  against  an  ordinary 
charlatan  ;  but  it  is  made,  we  think,  ready 
to  our  hand,  in  the  following  honest  senti- 
ments of  his  own  biographer  : — 

'  The  motive  which  determined  Goethe  to  un- 
dertake the  disagreeuble  duty  of  a  historian  and 
a  critic,  is  the  legitimate  desire  to  give  to  his 
doctrines  the  consecration  of  history.  This  is 
what  tlie  poet  demands  from  the  past.  What  he 
desires  above  everything,  is  the  testimonies  and 
proofs  in  favour  of  his  views  and  criticisms,  to 
oppose  to  the  theory  of  Newton.  These  two  mo- 
tives direct  his  choice,  dictate  his  appreciations^ 
and  too  often  subordinate  to  self-love  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  writer  and  the  impjartiality  of 
the  historian.  Full  of  himself,  Goethe  criticises 
doctrines  whicli  he  does  not  comprehend,  and 
enters  upon  the  solution  of  scientific  pro- 
blems for  which  he  is  not  prepared.  Hardly 
initiated  into  the  discoveries  of  his  day,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
scienc.  s,  he  dares  to  appreciate  methods  and  re- 
sults which  men  of  genius  like  Newton  and 
Kepler  are  alone  entitled  to  grapple  with.  We 
need  not  seek  then  in  the  history  of  colours, 
either  the  disinterestedness  which  truth  gives 
when  free  from  the  fetters  of  self-love,  or  the 
authority  which  science  carries  along  with  it.' 

^  After  such  admissions  on  the  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Faivre,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  our  read- 
ers to  expose  the  errors  of  Goethe's  optics, 
and  the  ignorance  of  their  author.  We  can- 
not, however,  leave  him  alone  in  his  glory. 
A  great  moral  lesson  underlies  his  life  as  the 


slanderer  of  Newton ;  and  it  must  be  read 
for  the  protection  of  society,  and  the  interests 
of  truth  and  knowledge. 

In  the  preface  to  his  Treatise  on  Colours, 
he  attacks  the  Newtonian  theory  and  its  sup- 
porters allegorically,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  he 
says,  vehemence  and  excitement.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  an  old  castle,  ill  built,  and  bolstered 
up  with  '  no  lack  of  towers,  battlements,  and 
embrasures.'  It  then  '  becomes  uninhabita- 
ble.' '  The  building  itself  is  already  aban- 
doned. The  only  inmates  are  a  few  invalids, 
who,  in  simple  seriousness,  imagine  they  are 
prepared  for  war.'  '  This  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world  is  already  nodding  to  its  fall,  as  a 
deserted  piece  of  antiquity  ;  and  we  begin  at 
once  to  dismantle  it  from  gable  and  roof 
downwards,  that  the  sun  may  at  last  shine 
into  the  old  nest  of  rats  and  owls  f  It  next 
becomes  '  a  Bastile,  to  be  razed  with  all  pos- 
sible ability  and  dexterity.' 

The  'polemical  part'  of  the  Treatise  on 
Colours  is  rich  in  specimens  of  presumption, 
sarcasm,  and  injustice  against  Newton  and  his 
followers.  '  We  combat  an  hypothesis,  the 
usefulness  of  which  can  no  longer  be  con- 
tested, though  it  still  preserves  a  traditional 
authority.'  '  Newton's  principal  experiment, 
the  keystone  of  his  optics,  is  a  2iiece  of  real 
jugglery  P  In  Newton's  fifth  experiment, 
'he  neither  knew  what  he  saw,  nor  what  con- 
clusion to  draw  from  it.'  '  Newton's  letter 
to  the  Royal  Society,'  says  Professor  Faivre, 
'  appears  to  Goethe  the  work  of  a  so2)hist, 
worthy  of  the  most  barbarous  and  scholastic 
times.''  '  Can  you,'  says  he  elsewhere,  '  par- 
cel out  light,  disengage  colour  after  colour,  or 
perform  other  juggleries,  polarizing  globules^, 
so  that  the  audience  are  seized  with  terror, 
and  stupefied  ?'  '  Friends,'  he  continues, '  avoid 
the  dark  room  where  light  is  parcelled  out, 
and  where  it  bends  itself  with  painful  suffer- 
ings before  false  images.  Superstitious  ad- 
mirers (of  Newton),  there  have  been  in  our 
days.  In  the  brains  of  your  teachers,  leave 
phantoms,  prestige,  and  trumpery.'  AVith  less 
moderation  he  treats  the  Newtonians  as  Cos- 
sacks, and  is  astonished  that  there  are  in  the 
human  brain  organs  capable  of  conceiving 
such  absurd  ideas.  He  wishes  that  Pr.  Gall 
would  examine  the  cranium  of  a  true  New- 
tonian, in  order  that  the  problem  might  be 
solved!  In  language  too  coarse  even  for  a 
village  poet,  he  tells  us  that  'Newton's  work 
is  a  mixture  of  cabbages  and  roots,  which 
will  cause  the  same  disgust  to  well  brought 
up  people  with  which  it  has  inspired  him- 
self.' 

If  Goethe  has  thus  treated  persons  whom 
he  never  saw,  and  who  never  mentioned  his 
name  or  his  errors,  we  may  expect  similar 
acts  of  injustice  and  invective  in  his  conduct 
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to  those  who  either  opposed  his  views  or  de- 
clined to  adopt  them.  Professor  Mollweide 
was  one  of  the  first  who  dared,  in  a  pam- 
phlet, to  criticise  the  Treatise  on  Colours. 
Goethe  replied  to  him  by  a  mass  of  sarcasms, 
the  mildest  of  which,  says  Professor  Faivre, 
■was  the  following :  '  I  have  not  read  the 
pleasant  manifesto  of  Mollweide.  It  is  a  pain- 
ful and  obscure  compilation.'  In  another 
place  he  caricatures  the  Professor  when  pro- 
ducing white  by  the  mixture  of  the  seven 
prismatic  colours.  'Look  well  at  it,'  says  the 
Professor  to  one  of  his  scholars:  'what  do 
you  see  V  '  What  I  see,'  replies  the  scholar, 
'■'\s,grey^  'You  do  not  see  distinctly,'  re- 
sponded the  teacher  ;  '  do  you  suppose  that  I 
can  tolei'ate  such  an  answer  ?  It  is  white 
that  you  see,  stupid  child.  It  is  Mollweide 
that  speaks.' 

But  greater  men  than  Mollweide  protested 
against  the  poet's  optics.  The  celebrated 
Biot  having  supported  and  proved  the  results 
of  Newton,  Goethe  says  of  him,  '  The  chap- 
ter on  light  and  colours  in  Blot's  Physics  re- 
minds us  of  Egyptian  tombs.  The  pheno- 
mena are  empty,  and  embalmed  with  numbers 
and  signs ;  on  the  scientific  coffin  are  painted 
bizarre  figures.  They  represent  the  experi- 
ments by  which  natural  philosophers  have 
buried  in  their  details  what  is  eternal  and  in- 
commensurable. On  reading  this  chapter, 
every  friend  of  science  can  only  exclaim, 
"  Wlio  will  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  /" '  The  amiable  Abbe  Hauy,  as  a 
disciple  of  Newton,  'is  likened  to  one  of  those 
ruminating  animals  whose  alimentary  canal 
ends  in  several  stomachs.  They  can  neither 
reject  nor  digest.  They  ruminate  to  no  pur- 
pose.' 

The  irritation  and  disappointment  indicated 
by  these  sallies  of  temper  were  somewhat 
soothed  by  the  kind  or  favourable  expressions 
of  some  of  his  friends,  on  which  he  sets 
great  value.  Professor  Neumann  had  given, 
in  a  few  lines,  a  resume  of  Goethe's  doctrine, 
which  is  accepted  as  an  approbation  of  it. 
Madame  Necker  had  written  that  Newton's 
Optics  were  comprehended  by  nobody,  and 
Goethe  artfully  turns  this  to  account.  Hegel 
applauds  the  new  theory,  and  Dr.  Brandis 
congratulates  its  author  on  having  ruined  the 
old  castle  of  Newton  ! 

Forty  years  after  the  appearance  of  the 
'  Treatise  on  Colours,'  when,  as  Goethe's 
friends  confess,  '  the  theory  of  Newton  reigned 
in  every  Treatise  on  Optics,  and  was  taught 
from  every  University  chair,'  two  German 
savants,  Schaupenhauer  and  Gravell,  had  the 
audacity  to  attack  Newton  and  his  followers, 
and  to  reproduce  and  defend  all  the  blunders 
of  the  poet.  Schaupenhauer,  whom  we  never 
heard  of,  is  the  most  ferocious  of  these  com- 


batants, having  Avritten  no  fewer  than  three 
pamphlets  on  the  subject,  published  at  Berlin 
in  1831,  Leipsic  in  1854,  and  Frankfort  in 
the  same  year.  '  Germany,'  he  says,  '  the 
country  of  the  scientific  labours  of  Goethe,  is 
unpardonable  for  having  misunderstood  them. 
In  England,  a  painter,  M.  Eastlake,  gave  in 
]  840  an  excellent  translation  of  the  theory  of 
the  great  poet.  In  the  account  of  it  given  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  by  M.  Brewster,  he 
speaks  like  a  tigress  in  the  cave,  into  which 
persons  are  seeking  entrance  to  carry  off  her 
young.  Is  this,'  he  adds,  '  the  language  of 
that  calm  and  firm  conviction  of  truth,  in  the 
presence  of  the  error  of  a  great  man  ?  Is 
it  not  rather  the  voice  of  an  evil  conscience, 
which  sees  with  terror  that  truth  is  not  on 
his  side.' 

In  the  admirable  Treatise  on  Physics  by 
M.  Pouillet,  he  has  given,  in  a  chapter  of 
twenty  pages,  an  excellent  account  of  New- 
ton's optical  discoveries.  Schaupenhauer  de- 
scribes it  as  a  chapter  written  with  as  much 
assurance  as  if  the  words  of  Newton  were 
those  of  the  Gospel.  '  We  find  there,'  sa^s 
he,  '  all  the  tricks  of  the  jugglery  box  of  the 
master,  also  his  finesse,  and  all  his  artifices. 
Those  who  know  the  truth,  cannot  read  this 
chapter  without  a  profound  indignation, 
mixed  with  laughter,  when  they  see  the  young 
generation  thus  become  the  prey  of  falsehood 
and  absurdity^ 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  must  notice 
more  specially  the  extraordinary  fact  already 
referred  to,  that  a  translation  of  'Goethe's 
Theory  of  Colour?,'  the  worst  of  all  his  scien- 
tific writings,  should  have  been  the  only  one 
published  in  England — the  land  of  Newton, 
too,  where  in  every  academy  and  college  the 
grand  doctrine  of  light  has  been  taught  and 
comprehended.  That  such  a  work-  should 
have  been  published  by  Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
an  artist  of  distinguished  talent,  is  equally 
extraordinary ;  but  more  extraordinary  still 
are  the  motives  assigned  for  its  publication. 
'It  must  be  admitted^  says  Sir  Charles,  'that 
the  statements  of  Goethe  contain  more  useful 
principles  relating  to  harmony  of  colour  than 
any  that  have  been  derived  from  the  esta- 
blished doctrine.'  '  The  views  in  the  New- 
tonian theory  seldom  appear  in  a  form  calcu- 
lated for  direct  application  to  art.'  '  The 
defects  in  the  Newtonian  theory  make  it  little 
available  for  aesthetic  application.'  '  The  ex- 
periments of  Goethe  are  clear  and  full,  the 
colours  being  reduced  to  their  origin  and  sim- 
plest elements.'  'Goethe's  theory  contains, 
with  very  great  improvements,  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  Italians 
at  the  revival  of  letters.' 

We  cannot,  of  course,  stoop  to  insult  the 
scientific  reader  by  refuting  such  propositions 
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as  those.  If  they  be  true,  we  must  con  chide 
that  the  optical  principles  which  shonld  guide 
the  artist  are  to  be  derived  from  an  optical 
theory  that  is  false,  and  not  from  one  that  is 
true, — a  conclusion  which  leads  to  another  of 
a  graver  character,  that  the  art  of  harmo- 
nious colour  in  paintings  not  founded  on  any 
optical  principle  lohatever. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  Goethe's  pro- 
positions : — 

1.  Colour  is  itself  a  degree  of  darkness. 

2.  Shadow  is  the  proper  element  of  colour. 

3.  Colour  readily  combines  with  shade. 

4.  Light  is  allied  to  shadow,  and  is  a  de- 

gree of  it. 

5.  Light  readily  combines  with  shadow. 

6.  The  highest  degree  of  light  seen  through 

a  medium   slightly  thickened   is  yel- 
low. 

7.  If  darkness  is  seen  through  an  illumi- 
^         nated  semi-transparent  medium,  a  blue 

colour  appears. 

These  two  last  propositions  are  consider- 
ed primordial  and  elementary  phenomena 
at  the  limits  of  experimental  knowledge ! 
'  We  see  on  the  one  side  Light,  Brightness  ; 
on  the  other,  Darkness,  Obscurity  :  We 
bring  the  semi-transparent  medium  between 
the  TWO,  and  from  these  contrasts  and  this 
medium  the  colours  develop  themselves  con- 
trasted, in  like  manner  but  soori  through  a 
reciprocal  relation  directly  tending  again  to 
a  pnyint  of  union  /'* 

We  commend  these  cabalistic  propositions 
to  those  who  can  comprehend  and  apply 
them.  Although  they  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  English  artists  for  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  we  have  not  met  with  one  who 
has  ever  appealed  to  them  as  a  guide.  The 
true  doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  colours,  in- 
deed, is  unknown  to  or  unapplied  by  artists 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  it  was  either  known  or  practised 
by  any  of  the  great  masters  of  antiquity.  If 
w^e  find  a  good  ^example  of  harmonious  colour- 
ing in  one  of  their  pictures,  we  shall  find  an- 
other in  which  no  such  harmony  exists. 
Mulready  is  the  only  modern  artist  we  know 
who  is  habitually  a  colourist  of  the  first  or- 
der. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
congratulating  Professor  Faivre  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  executed  his  very  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  task.  His  knowledge  of 
the  numerous  subjects  of  which  he  had  to 
treat,  the  ability  with  which  he  has  treated 
them,  and  the  taste  and  judgment  which  are 
displayed  in  every  part  of  the  work,-will  be 

*  Such  of  our  readers  as  desire  to  study  Goethe's 
views  as  applied  to  art,  will  find  an  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  them  in  the  Edinhuryh  Jicview,  1840, 
voi  Lxxii.    , 


appreciated  by  readers  of  every  class  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  knowledge, 
and  in  the  struggles  of  great  men  who  have 
achieved,  under  difficulties,  a  lofty  place  in 
the  temple  of  Fame.  AVhile  our  author 
never  fails  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the 
genius  and  merits  of  his  poet-philosopher,  he 
has  never  overlooked  the  defects  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  attempted  to  palliate  his  errors  or 
his  failings. 

The  life  of  so  remarkable  a  man,  written 
by  such  a  biographer,  is  pregnant  with  moral 
lessons,  which  the  philosophers  of  the*  pre- 
sent day  would  do  well  to  appreciate  and 
apply.  The  obstinate  and  long-continued 
resistance  to  the  discoveries  of  Goethe,  found- 
ed on  observed  facts,  is  not  a  crime  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  It  is  rank  and  luxu- 
riant at  all  times,  whenever  new  facts  and 
discoveries  run  counter  to  popular  and  esta- 
blished theories.  There  is  no  form  of  perse- 
cution more  galling  to  a  man  of  genius  than 
this  species  of  quiet  martyrdom.  There  is 
fortunately,  however,  as  there  was  in  the  case 
of  Goethe,  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  others, 
like  him,  may  count  upon  its  sure  decree. 


Art.  V. — 1.  History  of  the  Greek  Revolu- 
tion. By  George  Finlay,  LL.D.  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

2.  Greece  and  the  Greeks :  the  Narrative  of 
a  Winter  Residence  and  Summer  Travel 
in  Greece  and  its  Islands.  By  Frederika 
Bremer.  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt. 
London,  1862. 

3.  General  Report  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed at  Athens  to  Examine  into  the 
Financial  Condition  of  Greece.     1860. 

4.  Report  by  Her  Majesty^s  Secretary  of  Em- 
bassy and  Legation  on  the  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  etc.,  of  Greece.  ■  1800. 

5.  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15th  July  and 
16th  December  1862. 

The  world  has  seen  strange  changes  during 
the  last  few  years.  Civilisation  has  advanced 
in  both  hemispheres  :  for  the  struggle  in  the 
West  is  but  a  fierce  discipline  that  will  con- 
solidate a  prosperity  that  had  become  inflat- 
ed ;  and  the  various  petty  struggles  in  the 
East  have,  without  exception,  terminated  on 
the  side  of  progress.  In  Europe,  liberty,  po- 
litical and  religious,  has  asserted  itself  in  the 
face  of  oppression  and  intolerance ;  national 
grievances  have  been  redressed,  and  public 
abuses  have  been  reformed;  old  things  have 
passed  away,  -and  new  things  are  hastening 
on  ;  much  s:ood  has  been  accomplished,  but 
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there  remains  much  yet  to  do  before  the 
spirit  of  reform  may  stay  its  course.  There 
are  still  smouldering  the  dying  embers  of 
the  two  greatest  evils  in  the  whole  political 
■R-orld ;  and  they  must  be  extinguished  before 
the  good  work  is  done.  The  great  enemy 
of  Italian  freedom  must  yield  his  temporal 
power  to  the  demands  of  a  united  people, 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  must  be  swept 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  These  are  the 
two  dark  spots  upon  the  political  horizon 
of  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  and  though, 
happily,  they  are  ever  getting  fainter,  they 
are  still  conspicuous  in  their  unchanging 
deformity.  These  are  the  questions  of  the 
age  that,  above  all  others,  demand  solution, 
though  that  solution  be  so  long  protracted. 
In  the  two  years  that  have  just  passed,  both 
the  Papacy  and  the  Porte  have  received 
some  grievous  blows ;  but  owing  to  the 
unprincipled  selfishness  of  one  great  power, 
and  the  perverted  policy  of  another,  they 
have  been  enabled  to  ward  them  off. 
Thanks  to  French  high-handed  arrogance 
and  contempt  for  every  principle  other 
than  their  own  aggrandizement,  the  Pope 
still  reigns  over  his  suffering  and  discontent- 
ed subjects ;  and  thanks  to  Britisli  capital, 
the  Sultan  has  for  a  time  staved  off  the  disso- 
lution of  his  empire.  But  if  the  moral  dis- 
approbation of  Europe  be  of  any  avail,  the 
uneasy  seat  of  the  one  must  soon  be  taken 
from  him ;  and  if  the  honest  indignation  of 
all  right-thinking  men  in  England  be  of  any 
avail,  our  obstructive  policy  in  the  East  must 
soon  give  way  to  something  better.  The 
revolution  in  Greece  has  paved  the  way  for 
the  latter  reformation,  and  symptoms  of  a 
change  are  already  manifested.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  affairs  of  that  little  country  are  at 
present  attracting  so  much  attention  through- 
out all  Europe.  Our  interests  are  centred 
upon  Greece  during  the  present  crisis,  not 
for  its  own  sake  merely — though  the  romance 
that  hangs  over  it  on  other  grounds  will  ever 
be  sufficient  to  throw  an  undying  interest 
around  both  the  country  and  the  people — 
but  from  the  serious  aspect  which  the  Eastern 
complication  is  now  assuming.  That  politi- 
cal knot  is  destined  soon  to  be  untied.  It 
is  impossible  that  matters  can  remain  much 
longer  as  they  are.  Blood  enough  and 
money  enough  have  been  spent  in  uphokUng 
the  crumbling  Turkish  dynasty.  It  is  worse 
than  sinful  to  spend  more  either  of  the  one 
or  of  the  other  in  bolstering  up  that  which 
is  a  curse  to  itself  and  its  upholders.  We 
have  no  patience  to  enter  upon  the  subject 
of  the  lethargic  influence  of  the  Mahomedan 
power,  and  the  profligate  extravagance  of  its 
effete  ineffectiveness.  It  is  useless  to  dwell 
upon  what  is  known  to  all,  and  to  show  the 


depth  of  stagnation  that  broods  over  every 
corner  of  the  Sultan's  dominions;  and  how 
commerce,  agriculture,  and  all  that  we  lodk 
upon  as  progress  and  civilisation,  are  un- 
known and  uncared  for  by  the  languid  popu- 
lation that  grow  like  vegetables  in  the  richest 
provinces  of  Europe.  We  will  not  press  such 
distasteful  subjects  on  our  readers ;  for  if  we 
did,  we  should  but  repeat  what  lias  been  said 
by  every  man  who  has  written  on  the  East 
for  the  last  two  centuries.  But  we  may  say, 
and  with  confidence,  that  the  era  for  such 
abuse  is  past,  and  that  a  few  years  will  now 
suffice  to  bring  this  pestilent  dominion  to  the 
grave  that  has  been  long  open  for  it,  and  to 
inaugurate  the  resurrection  of  a  new,  and, 
we  trust,  a  more  healthy  epoch.  The  signs 
of  the  times  betoken  an  inevitable  impending 
solution  of  all  these  difficulties.  The  union 
of  the  Danubian  Principalities  was  not  formed 
without  ulterior  objects.  The  Servian  cry 
for  self-government,  and  the  efforts  made  last 
spring,  and  which  have  not  yet  ceased,  to 
raise  their  aspirations  to  realities,  had  but 
one  motive — release  from  the  incubus  of  Tur- 
key. The  insurrections  in  the  Herzegovina 
and  in  Montenegro,  subdued  though  they 
were  temporarily  by  overwhelming  forces 
paid  by  English  money,  and  concentrated  by 
the  military  sagacity  of  an  Austrian  apostate, 
indicate  a  similar  motive;  and  the  tendency 
to  a  combination  of  all  the  south  Sclavonic 
nations  against  the  Mahomedan  rule,  the  dis- 
turbances in  Syria,  and  the  revolution  in 
Greece,  all  taken  together,  afford  unequivocal 
indications  of  the  impending  doom  of  Islam- 
ism.  No  policy  of  obstruction  in  the  British 
Cabinet,  no  more  real  or  fictitious  loans  of 
British  money,  can  stave  off  much  longer  the  ^ 
downfall  of  the  Porte.  We  have  already 
done  too  much  in  defence  of  our  hereditary 
policy.  It  is  tima  to  bethink  ourselves,  and 
make  up  our  minds  to  take  to  something  new. 
Our  'political  Don  Juan,'  to  adopt  the  elegant 
nomenclature  of  I/C  JSford,  has  been  too  long 
faithful  to  his  old  love,  and  must  now  look 
about  him  for  some  other  object  more  de- 
serving of  it. 

There  are  several  possible  solutions,  any 
one  of  which  is  preferable  to  the  state  of 
matters  that  exist  at  present.  The  old  high- 
handed Russian  measure  that  startled  Europe 
so  violently  some  years  ago,  may  again  be 
mooted.  The  politicians  of  the  Western 
powers  might  now  bear  it  with  more  equal 
minds.  It  is  nothing  short  of  absorption  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  by  the  great  powers. 
By  this  perhaps  unjustifiable  means,  the 
Western  states  would  each  get  all  they  want. 
Russia  would  reign  paramount  at  Constanti- 
nople, leaving  the  Bosporus  open  to  flags  of 
all  nations ;  Austria  would  gain  a  large  slice 
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of  territory  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Adriatic;  France  would  get  possession  of 
Syria,  and  so  secure  the  eastern  coast  of  her 
'  French  lake ;'  and  England,  by  taking 
Egypt  under  her  protection,  would  secure 
her  Eastern  dominions.  Such  is  the  plain 
unvarnished  statement  of  what  was  once  the 
Russian  policy ;  and  unprincipled  though  it 
undoubtedly  appears,  it  might  be  justified  by 
necessity.  That  this  might  prevent  a  threat- 
ening conflaofration,  and  that  it  would  greatly 
further  the  ends  of  civilisation,  is  undeniable  ; 
but  its  flagrant  immorality  is  no  less  undenia- 
ble. The  present  generation  even  can  con- 
demn the  baseness  of  such  policy ;  but  what 
would  be  the  verdict  of  posterity?  With 
them  it  would  rest  to  declare  whether  the, 
end  has  justified  the  means — whether, the 
good  done  has  counterbalanced  the  evil- 
doing. 

Absorption  by  the  Western  powers  is  not 
the  only  solution  of  this  perilous  question. 
Substitution  of  a  Christian  instead  of  a  Ma- 
homedan  power  answers  the  purpose  quite  as 
well,  and  preserves  securely  the  fundamental 
principles  of  political  morality.  Instead  of  a 
Turkish  Ecnpire,  we  may  yet  see  either  a 
Sclavonic  or  a  Byzantine  Empire  established 
in  the  Bosporus^  There  are  elements  in  both 
the  Sclave  and  Greek  races  which  might  be 
moulded  into  a  mighty  empire.  At  first 
sight  it  would  appear  that  the  Sclavonic 
races  ought  to  have  the  finest  material  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  power.  Nations, 
some  men  say,  can  never  culminate  twice. 
The  Greeks  have  had  their  day,  the  Sclaves 
have  not.  The  glory  of  the  Grecian  race  has 
departed  from  them,  the  glory  of  the  Sclavo- 
nic race  has  yet  to  come.  This  theory  may 
be  true,  or  it  may  not  be  true.  History, 
however,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  nothing 
but  a  superfine  fiction  of  those  who  are  so 
ingenious  as  to  see  symmetry  where  there  is 
no  symmetry.  But  even  if  it  were  true  of 
some  nations,  it  cannot  be  held  as  true  of  the 
Greeks.  They  rose  to  transcendental  emi- 
nence in  the  Periclean  age,  400  years  before 
Christ,  but  they  have  undergone  strange 
transmutations  since;  and  the  Greek  of  the 
present  day  is  no  more  the  Greek  of  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  than  the  Capuan  of  the  time 
of  Garibaldi  is  the  Capuan  of  the  time  of 
Hannibal.  If  the  Greeks  that  are  now  seek- 
ing for  a  king  can  show  themselves  fit  for 
empire,  no  speculations  of  the  most  ingenious 
theorist  will  greatly  influence  them.  On 
more  tangible  grounds  than  these,  we  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  great  empire  of  a  new 
people  formed  to  supplant  the  Turks;  but 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  power  that  seem  insurmounta- 
ble.    A  Sclavonic  empire  means  an  amalga- 


mation of  races  fundamentally  the  same,  but 
widely  different  in  character  and  institutions, 
in  tastes  and  feelings,  and  in  point  of  civilisa- 
tion little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  the  Mahome- 
dans.  A  Servian  and  a  Montenegrin  are  of 
the  same  race,  but  their  ideas  are  very  diff"erent ; 
and  a  Pole  and  a  Bulgarian,  though  origin- 
ally sprung  from  the  identical  stock  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Servians  and  Mon- 
tenegrins, are"  as  dissimilar  in  feeling  and 
character  as  two  essentially  alien  races.  Nor 
does  this  difterence  in  character  comprehend 
the  whole  difficulty  ?  A  Sclavonic  empire 
means  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia,  and  the 
inevitable  annexation  of  the  Rouman  popula- 
tions of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the 
consequent  destruction  of  the  equilibrium  of 
the  political  forces  in  Europe. 

But  there  still  remains  the  possibility  of  a 
Byzantine  empire ;  and  that  alternation  is 
the  one  which  more  immediately  concerns  us 
at  present.  A  Byzantine  empire — the  union, 
that  is,  of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
Greek  race  which  lie  about'the  kingdom  of 
Greece  under  one  emperor — is  '  la  grande 
idee,'  the  realization  of  which  has  been  an 
object  of  yearning  and  longing  to  the  whole 
Hellenic  race  since  the  war  of  independence. 
Does  this  rise  beyond  the  sphere  of  possibi- 
lity ?  Is  it  in  any  point  of  view  probable 
that  future  ages  will  see  Constantinople  once 
again  the  seat  of  Grecian  power  and  learn- 
ing? Will  posterity  see  the  Golden  Horn 
filled  with  vessels  laden  with  Grecian  mer- 
chandise, and  the  Greek  flag  floating  over  the 
Seraglio  Point,  and  the  Sweet  AVaters  of  the 
Bosporus?  W^ill  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
be  restored  to  Christian  usage,  its  fountains 
yielding  place  to  the  baptismal  font,  and  the 
muezzin  to  the  Christian  call  to  prayer  ? 
Will  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  and  Macedonia, 
and  the  Cyclades,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  be  once  more 
united  under  one  sovereign  and  into  one 
kingdom  ?  That  is  '  the  great  idea,'  so  dearly 
cherished  by  every  Greek.  But  is  the  nation 
worthy  of  its  idea,  or  shall  they  see  it  realized 
from  their  importunity  alone  ?  Have  they 
shown  sufficient  promise  during  the  last 
thirty  years  to  entitle  them  to  ask  it  of  the 
great  powers  ?  What  use  have  they  made 
of  their  independence, — what  progress  have 
they  made  in  the  science  of  government, — 
how  far  have  they  learned  the  lessons  of 
honest  dealings  either  in  private  or  in  public 
matters, — how  have  their  finances  prospered, 
— how  far  have  they  advanced  in  commerce, 
in  agriculture,  and  in  general  industry  ? 
These  questions  must  be  looked  into,  and 
should  be  sifted  thoroughly,  before  Greece 
can  be  pronounced  worthy  of  so  responsible 
a    charge.     We   propose,   therefore,  in    the 
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following  pages,  to  make  a  rapid  survey  of 
Grecian  history  since  Greece  achieved  her 
independence :  we  shall  thus  be  in  a  better 
position  to  speculate  upon  her  future,  and  to 
answer  that  all-important  question,  Is  Greece 
worthy  to  supplant  the  Porte  ?  or,  in  other 
words.  Is  the* great  idea  to  be  realized  ? 

The  siege  of  Missolonghi  was  the  true 
conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence. '  The 
Turkish  sotdiers  who  fired  the  shattered 
Louses  of  that  city,  lighted  up  the  torch  of 
Grecian  liberty.  Had  there  been  no  siege  of 
Missolonghi,  the  fight  in  the  Bay  of  Nava- 
rino  never  would  have  taken  place ;  and 
without  the  interference  of  the  Western 
powers  at  that  time,  Greece  never  would 
have  gained  her  freedom.  The  Turkish 
power  was  broken  by  the  weight  of  its  own 
hand.  Had  the  Turks  been  less  brutal, 
or  the  Greeks  less  gallant,  during  those  long 
months,  Greece  might  still  be  nothing  better 
than  a  portion  of  the  sluggish  Turkish  Em- 
pire. The  fluctuating  fortunes  of  this  heroic 
struggle  really  terminated  at  Missolonghi. 
From  that  time  may  date  the  era  of  Grecian 
independence,  though  it  was  not  still  nearly 
three  years  afterwards  that  Greece  was  form- 
ally acknowledged  to  be  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent state.  We  must  start,  therefore,  with 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in 
September  1829,  in  our  investigations  into 
the  political  and  material  condition  of  the 
country,  if  we  would  form  a  true  estimate  of 
the  progress  she  has  made. 

At  that  time  (September  1829),  Greece 
was  under  the  government  of  Count  John 
Capodistrias,  who  was  appointed  President 
by  the  National  Assembly  at  Trsezene  in 
1827,  in  preference  to  many  who  had  fought 
well  in  the  war,  but  who,  from  selfishness 
and  incapacity,  were  not  considered  worthy 
of  the  nation's  confidence.  Opinions  differ 
as  to  his  real  character.  Some  would  assert 
that  Greece  has  not  been  better  governed 
for  the  last  four  hundred  years  than  it  was 
during  the  three  and  a  half  years  that  Capo- 
distrias held  office.  Others  condemn  him  as 
a  double-dealing,  self-aggrandizing  tyrant, 
who  would  have  sold  his  country  to  Russia, 
or  destroyed  it  in  fiirtlfering  his  own  selfish 
interests.  It  is  difficult  to  reach  the  truth 
in  this  question,  but,  like  most  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  is  some  truth  in  both  sides 
of  it.  He  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  per- 
form. The  country  was  disorganized,  and 
many  of  his  actions  which  appear  tyrannical 
may  have  been  called  for  by  the  state  of 
anarcliy  which  reigned.  Were  there  no 
evidence  of  his  desire  to  ascend  the  throne, 
his  cruel  measures  might  be  overlooked  on 
grounds  of  political  expediency  ;  but,  in  face 
of  his  correspondence  with  King  Leopold, 


and  the  almost  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
ambitious  designs  adduced  lately,  some  of  his 
actions  become  inexcusable.  No  possible 
palliation  can  be  offered  for  his  conduct  in 
the  brutal  affair  of  Poros,  when  the  most 
barbarous  excesses  of  war  were  perpetrated 
with  impunity,  and  even  with  honour,  by 
Greeks  upon  their  brethren,  and  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who  had  all  fought  side  by 
side  in  the  war  of  independence ;  and  no 
line  of  action  could  be  more  unwarrantable 
than  his  systematic  persecution  of  the  family 
of  Mavromichales,  which  ultimately  cost  him 
his  life  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Spiridiou  at 
Nauplia.  Yet  the  years  of  his  presidency 
were  not  in  vain.  He  introduced  some  bene- 
.ficial  measures,  both  political  and  material ; 
and  to  these  measures  was  due  the  first 
appearance  of  security  of  life  and  property 
in  the  rural  districts ;  and  that  security 
brought  back  the  fugitive  population  to  their 
homes,  and  inaugurated  what,  following  on 
the  ruin  produced  by  the  war,  was  almost  an 
era  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  in  Greece. 
His  death  cannot  be  looked  on  as  a  loss  to 
his  country,  neither  was  it  altogether  a  gain. 
Had  he  lived  to  reign  in  Greece,  he  might 
have  done  much  good  ;  he  could  not  have 
done  more  harm  than  the  monarch  who  ulti- 
mately ascended  the  throne.  That  he  would 
have  been  detested  as  a  tyrant,  and  that  his 
tendencies  would  have  been  ultra-Russian, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  his 
strong-willed  despotic  measures  would  have 
been  more  prejudicial  than  beneficial  to  his 
country  it  is  impossible  to  say.  We  cannot 
judge  of  such  things  theoretically,  we  can 
only  look  to  the  result ;  and  Capodistrias  did 
not  live  to  produce  results.  He  was  assassi- 
nated on  the  9th  of  October  1830;  and  the 
utter  disorganization  under  which  the  country 
suffered  until  the  election  of  King  Otho, 
almost  did  away  with  all  the  good  Capodis- 
trias effected  in  his  life,  and  left  a  task  of 
more  than  overpowering  difficulty  for  the 
untried  energies  of  his  successor. 

There  is  a  picture  in  the  New  Pinakotheke 
at  Munich  in  which  the  landing  of  King 
Otho  at  Nauplia  is  delineated.  Therc^  is  a 
sunny,  radiant  look  about  that  picture.  The 
blue  sky  overhanging  the  mountain  citadel 
of  Palamedes,  and  the  white  buildings  of  the 
Turkish  town  of  Nauplia ;  the  clear  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Argos,  on  which  vessels 
of  every  size  and  shape,  from  the  British 
war-ship  to  the  Greek  caique,  are  represented ; 
the  quaint  intermixture  of  brilliant  Oriental 
costumes  with  the  more  familiar  Western 
dresses,  and  the  eager  faces  of  the  thronging 
multitude  welcoming  their  king ;  and  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  foreground  con- 
trastinjr   with    the    snowy    summits   of    the 
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Arcadian  and  Laconian  mountains  far  behind ; 
— all  are  grouped  together  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  form  a  picture  which,  if  it  be 
not  a  masterpiece  of  art,  tells  its  story,  and 
describes  its  scene,  and  testifies  beyond  all 
doubt  to  the  genuine  enthusiasm  with  which 
King  Otho  AYas  received  in  Greece.  He 
landed  on  the  6th  of  February  1833  ;  he  left 
the  country  on  the  24th  of  October  1862; 
and  during  these  thirty  years,  all  but  three 
months,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  performed 
a  single  action  likely  to  do  credit  either  to 
himself  or  to  the  country  which  has  discard- 
ed him.  From  the  date  of  his  arrival  till  his 
ignominious  withdrawal,  his  reign  has  been 
one  long  series  of  mistakes.  The  regency 
appointed  by  King  Louis  was  the  first  mis- 
take, and  from  it  may  be  traced  much  of  the 
calamitous  future.  It  was  composed  of  three 
members — Count  Armansperg,  M.  de  Maurer, 
and  General  Heideck.  The  secretary,  Mr. 
Abel,  was  invested  with  a  consultative  voice, 
and  was  appointed  supplemental  member,  to 
fill  any  vacancy  that  might  occur.  Not  one 
of  these  men  was  competent  to  fill  the  posts 
to  which  they  have  been  appointed.  General 
Heideck  had  been  in  Greece,  and  had  acquir- 
ed a  somewhat  cursory  acquaintance  with 
the  people ;  but  Count  Armansperg  never 
knew  the  language ;  and  M.  de  Maurer's 
knowledge  of  the  country  is  nowhere  better 
shown  than  in  his  own  history,  in  which  he 
informs  the  world  that  Greece  produces  dates, 
sugar,  and  coff'ee  !  The  duties  of  the  regency 
were  important,  and  their  position  delicate. 
Firmness,  resolution,  and  a  certain  nicety  of 
handling,  were  the  qualities  that  were  want- 
ed ;  but  these  were  precisely  the  qualities 
which  the  members  of  the  regency  did  not 
possess.  It  was  necessary  to  create  an  army, 
a  navy,  a  civil  and  judicial  administration, 
and  to  sweep  away  the  more  glaring  evils  of 
the  Turkish  financial  system.  The  task  of 
organizing  the  military  arm  of  the  State  fell 
to  the  lot  of  General  Heideck ;  but  that 
ingenuous  warrior,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  re- 
form, overlooked  the  nation  he  was  reforming, 
and  entrusted  all  the  more  important  posts 
in  the  new  army  to  his  own  countrymen. 
He  bought  popularity  in  Bavaria  by  selling 
appointments  in  Greece;  and  instead  of 
forming  a  national  army  out  of  men  who  had 
fought  for  their  country,  and  had  made  it, 
he  collected  together  hordes  of  place-seekers 
and  beer-drinking  mercenaries  who  had 
flocked  from  Germany  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  who  cared  nothing  for  the  country  whose 
borrowec^ finances  they  swallowed  up  and  then 
deserted.  But  these  unprincipled  measures 
might  have  turned  out  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  had  he  been  suffered  to 
bring  them  to  completion.     Greece  was  ex- 


hausted when  General  Heideck  arrived  with 
his  Bavarians,  and  any  strong  line  of  action 
consistently  carried  out  would  have  been  to- 
lerated. But  there  was  dissension  in  the  camp 
of  the  Triumvirate,  and  General  Heideck's 
measures  were  negatived  by  Count  Armans- 
perg, and  Count  Armansperg's  measures  were 
derided  and  opposed  by  General  Heideck. 
A  fatal  want  of  union  manifested  itself  in 
the  councils  of  the  regency,  and  consequent 
upon  that,  a  course  of  vacillation  and  indeci- 
sion where  resolute  and  decisive  action  was 
imperative  The  organization  of  the  army 
proved  a  failure.  The  old  irregular  bands  of 
armed  retainers  became  more  formidable  than 
they  were  before  the  presidency  of  Capodis- 
trias,  and  that  long  course  of  brigandage 
commenced,  which  for  many  years  afterwards 
was  the  curse  of  Greece.  The  civil  adminis- 
tration fared  no  better.  It  was  based  upon 
the  principle  of  complete  centralization,  and 
soon  degenerated  into  a  worthless  and  corrupt 
bureaucracy.  A  system  of  centralization, 
however  admirable  it  may  be  in  a  country 
like  Bavaria,  where  agricultural  prosperity, 
long  usage,  an<l  a  perfect  system  of  internal 
communication  make  it  practicable,  and  little 
irksome  to  the  prople,  is  absolutely  imprac- 
ticable in  a  new  country  not  yet  opened  up, 
and  inhabited  by  a  turbulent  population 
emerging  from  a  state  of  anarchy.  The  pea- 
santry refused  to  submit  to  this  new-fangled 
form  of  Government,  with  all  its  financial 
and  judicial  enactments.  They  refused  to  pay 
the  grievous  taxes  imposed  upon  them  ;  they 
cried  aloud  for  the  old  municipal  institutions 
of  their  days  of  bondage.  They  left  their 
flocks  and  herds  to  die  for  want  of  that  nutria  ^ 
ment  which  had  been  declared  a  Government 
monopoly.  They  left  the  lands  uncultivated, 
to  which  no  safe  title  could  be  procured,  and 
their  vineyards  and  currant  gardens  un- 
tended  ;  in  self-defence  they  joined  the  armed 
bands  o.  brigands  that  were  spreading  far 
and  wide  throughout  the  country,  and  trusted 
to  robbery  and  rapine  for  their  daily  bread. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  home  under 
the  regency ;  abroad  it  was  even  worse. 
Those  frauds  commenced  which  have  robbed 
the  nation  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  national  property,  which  have  sapped  the 
country's  credit,  and  which,  by  depriving  the 
English  bondholders  of  their  lands  which 
were  given  them  in  security,  have  done  more 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  country  than 
years  of  foreign  war  could  possibly  have  done. 
Nor  was  this  the  worst.  Not  content  with 
destroying  the  country  entrusted  tO  them, 
they  ruined  the  character  of  the  future  king; 
they  became  contemptibly  jealous  of  each 
other,  and  they  conspired  against  each  other's 
partisans,  who  in  their  turn  quarrelled  igno- 
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miniously  among  themselves.  Mr.  Finlay, 
whose  valuable  work  on  tbe  '  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution'  we  have  followed  in  these 
pages,  thus  describes  the  result  of  their  per- 
sonal animosities : — 

*  The  members  of  the  regency  were  men  of 
experience,  and  strangers.  It  was  natural  to 
count  on  their  cordial  co-operation  during  their 
short  period  of  power.  Yet  the  two  leading 
members,  though  they  had  been  previously  sup- 
posed to  be  political  friends,  were  hardly  installed 
in  office  before  they  began  to  dispute  about 
personal  trifles.  Mean  jealousy  on  one  side,  and 
inflated  presumption  on  the  other,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  dissension.  Count  Armansperg,  as  a 
noble,  looked  on  Maurer  as  a  [ledant  and  a  law 
professor.  Maurer  sneered  at  the  Count  as  an 
idler,  fit  only  to  be  a  diplomatist  or  a  master  of 
ceremonies.  Both  soon  engaged  in  intrigue  to 
eject  their  colleagues.  The  cause  of  Greece,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  were  of  no  account 
to  either  of  tbe  intriguers,  for  Greek  interests 
could  not  decide  the  question  at  issue.' 

The  inefficiency  of  the  regency  was  the 
main  source  of  all  the  evils  in  the  future  ad- 
ministration ;  and  we  have  dwelt  upon  it  at 
some  length,  because  it  has  been  little  noticed 
by  most  writers  on  this  subject,  who,  without 
examination,  have  heaped  accusations  upon 
the  King  which  apply  more  truly  to  his  ill- 
chosen  councillors.  King  Otho  has  enough 
to  bear  in  the  weight  of  his  own  delinquen- 
cies, and  his  sins  of  commission  as  well  as  of 
omission.  It  is  only  fair  to  separate  the  ill 
deeds  of  his  guardians  from  his  own.  He 
proved  himself  incompetent  at  an  early  period. 
He  was  a  man  of  weak  and  vacUlating  mind, 
and  of  an  ungenerous  disposition.  He  was 
unable  to  rise  to  any  emergency,  and  soon 
began,  from  sheer  incompetency,  to  look  upon 
his  kingdom  as  a  toy  for  his  own  use  and 
gratification,  and  was  ever  after  unable  to  ex- 
tend his  political  vision  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  capital.  In  1836  he  married  Queen  Ame- 
lia, daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Olden- 
burg, and  she  soon  proved  a  more  intolerable 
burden  to  his  subjects  than  her  busband  or 
his  advisers.  Years  rolled  on,  but  they 
brought  no  heir  to  divert  the  Queen's  un- 
welcome attentions  from  her  subjects,  or  to 
give  some  symptoms  of  stability  to  a  dynasty 
however  uncongenial.  They  brought  nothing 
but  an  increase  of  the  intolerable  raisgovern- 
raent  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  of  the 
discontent  of  their  neglected  subjects. 

'  The  agricultural  population  remained  in  a 
stationary  condition.  Tliey  were  plundered  by 
brigands,  pillaged  by  gendarmes,  and  robbed  by 
tax  collectors.  They  had  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  the  conscription,  and  pay  heavy  muni- 
cipal taxes ;  yet  their  property  was  insecure,  and 
no  roads  were  made.  Tlie  Bavarians  reproached 
Capodistrias  with  Laving  neglected  to  improve 


the  Turkish  system  of  levying  tbe  land-tax,  to 
construct  roads  and  bridges,  and  to  establish 
security  for  persons  and  property.  The  Greeks 
now  reproached  the  Bavarians  with  similar  ne- 
glect. A  remedy  was  required  ;  and  the  people, 
having  long  patiently  submitted  to  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  Bavarians,  now  began  to  clamour 
for  a  constitutional  government.' 

A  revolution  became  inevitable.  The 
Bavarians  in  office  must  be  turned  out  of 
Greece,  and  the  King  must  acknowledge  the 
constitution,  or  return  to  the  country  from 
which  he  came.  The  eventful  day  arrived. 
Orders  had  been  given  from  the  palace  to 
arrest  General  Makryiannes,  the  leader  of  the 
reactionary  party.  A  strong  body  of  gen- 
darmes marched  to  his  house  at  midnight  on 
the  14th  of  September  1843.  They  found 
it  barricaded,  and  on  their  attempting  to  force 
an  entrance,  they  were  met  by  a  discharge  of 
musketry,  which  forced  them  to  retire.  The 
troops  were  drawn  up  ready  to  lend  assist- 
ance to  the  gendarmes,  but  the  opportunity 
for  action  was  lost.  The  people  had  risen 
to  the  cry  of  '^?;tw  to  loMra.yii.a,^  and  the 
troops  were  not  reluctant  to  join  them,  and 
to  shout  'Long  live  the  Constitution'  with 
them.  General  Kalergy  assumed  command, 
and  marched  them  to  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
Their  appearance  before  the  royal  windows 
was  the  first  announcement  of  the  revolution 
that  reached  tbe  King,  and  the  intelligence 
thus  suddenly  conveyed  to  him  was  not  assur- 
ing. He  sent  in  haste  for  the  artillery,  on 
whose  devotion  he  confided.  They  arrived 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Botzares,  a 
son  of  the  brave  Marko,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  Bavaria.  But  they  galloped  to  the 
position  assigned  them  by  Kalergy  amid  loud 
shouts  of  '  Long  live  the  Constitution  !' 

'  The  King  showed  himself  at  one  of  the  lower 
windows  of  the  palace.  Kalergy  informed  his 
Majesty  that  all  Greece  appealed  to  him  to  fulfil 
the  promises  given  when  he  was  elected  King  of 
Greece,  that  the  people  should  be  governed  con- 
stitutionally. A  low  conversation  ensued,  which 
was  indistinct  to  those  nearest,  but  tiie  attitude 
of  Kfdergy  indicated  dissent.  The  King  turned 
to  the  troops,  and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  Retire  to  your  quarters  I"  Kalergy  swamped 
the  royal  order  by  calling,  "Attention!"  and 
with  a  deferential  air,  veiling  a  tone  of  satire, 
observed  to  the  King,  "  The  troops  expect  your 
Majesty's  orders  through  me,  and  they  will  wait 
patiently  for  your  royal  decision  in  their  present 
position." ' 

As  morning  dawned  the  King  received  the 
deputation  from  the  Council  of  State,  who 
came  to  demand  his  answer  to  th*  people's 
request.  Even  at  this  crisis  he  continued  to 
act  with  his  '  Bavarian  precipitancy,'  which 
had  become  a  byword  with  the  Greeks  for 
doing  nothing.     He  still  trusted  to  the  sup- 
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port  of  tlie  German  ministers  at  the  Court, 
and  determined  to  postpone  bis  answer  to  the 
last  moment. 

'  Suddenly  a  few  carriages  arrived  in  quick 
succession  ;  they  contained  the  foreiiin  ministei-s. 
A  faint  cheer  was  raised  as  the  Russian  and 
English  ministers  appeared  ;  but,  in  general,  the 
people  displayed  alarm,  and  remained  silent,  or 
formed  small  groups  of  whisperers.  At  this 
moment  it  was  fortunate  for  Greece  that  Kalergy 
was  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  On  that  im- 
portant day  he  was  the  only  leading  man  of  the 
movement  who  was  in  his  right  place.  He  had 
the  good  sense  to  declare  to  the  foreign  ministers 
that  they  could  not  enter  the  palace  until  the 
deputation  of  the  Council  of  State  had  termi- 
nated its  interview,  and  received  a  final  answer 
from  his  Majesty.  •  The  representatives  of  the 
three  Allied  Powers  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  demands  of  the  deputation,  acquiesced  in 
this  arrangement,  on  receiving  from  Kalergy  the 
assurance  that  his  Majesty's  i)erson  should  be 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  ministers 
of  Russia,  England,  and  France  departed,  deem- 
ing that  their  presence  mi^ht  tend  to  prolong 
thfe  crisis  and  increase  the  King's  personal  dan- 
ger. The  Austrian  and  Prussian  ministers 
thought  the  field  was  clear  for  action  on 'their 
part,  and  they  resolved  to  act  energetically. 
They  insisted  on  seeing  the  King.  They  used 
strong  language,  and  made  an  attempt  to  bully 
Kalergy,  who  listened  with  coolness,  and  then 
quaintly  observed,  that  he  believed  diplomatic 
etiquette  required  them  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  doyen,  the  Russian  envoy,  and  that 
common  sense  suggested  to  him  that  it  would  be 
prudent  for  them  to  act  like  the  representatives 
of  the  three  protecting  powers." 

The  King  now  saw  that  the  gamp  was  lost, 
and  he  determined  to  choose  the  milder 
alternative,  and  resign  his  absolute  power  in 
order  to  preserve  his  crown.  In  his  bewil- 
derment he  signed  the  ordinances  presented 
to  him,  dismissed  the  Bavarians,  appointed 
a  new  ministry,  and  convoked  the  National 
Assembly,  which  prepared  the  constitution 
according  to  which  Greece  has  since  be^n 
nominally  governed. 

Thus  ended  the  first  revolution  in  King 
0th o's  melancholy  reign,  and  thus  the  Greeks 
became  a  constitutional  people.  But  the 
constitution  was  nothing  but  a  piece  of  paper. 
In  theory  it  was  defective,  in  practice  it  be- 
came a  mockery.  Absolutism  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings,  and  the  old  pernicious  central- 
izing system,  continued  to  be  the  machinery 
by  which  King  Otho  governed.  The  consti- 
tution was  a  dead  letter,  an  empty  name  ;  the 
Chambers  became  a  packed  assembly,  where 
none  sat  but  those  nominated  by  the  Crown  ; 
and  the  petty  kingdom  was  fading  away  into 
a  still  pettier  empire.  '  The  King,'  it  has 
been  said,  Moved  his  royal  crown,  he  would 
have  loved  still  more  an  imperial  one,  but  he 


did  not  love  his  people.'*  Things  were 
ripening  to  a  state  of  confirmed  absolutism  ; 
and  the  people,  who  could  not  shake  off"  the 
incubus  that  was  weighing  them  to  the  ground 
by  legal  means,  began  to  think  of  another 
revolution.  In  1854  it  became  imminent, 
and  nothing  short  of  a  special  providence 
could  ward  it  off:  That  special  providence 
appeared,  and  in  the  form  of  '  La  grande 
idee.'  The  Eastern  question  was  opened  up, 
and  the  Court  saw  that  now  was  the  moment 
to  divert  the  pent-up  passions  of  the  people 
into  another  channel.  Emissaries  were  de- 
spatched to  every  country  to  which,  like  the 
Israelites  of  old  and  of  the  present  day,  the 
Greeks  had  wandered.  The  great  idea  be- 
came the  thought  of  every  member  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  The  time  had  come  to  push 
the  frontier,  and  .to  gratify  their  feeling  of 
animosity  towards  the  Turks.  Greece  became 
enthusiastic  in  the  cause,  and  large  sums  of 
money  were  subsqribecl  for  its  promotion  by 
the  deluded  Greeks,  and  paid  into  the  hands 
of  creatures  of  the  Court.  The  King  and 
Queen  became  wildly  popular,  and  the  Cham- 
bers, more  servile  than  they  had  been  since 
1844,  decided  that  the  one  chance  was  to 
crush  a  hampering  opposition,  and  confirm 
the  King  in  almost  despotic  power.  Revolu- 
tionary projects  were  discarded,  and  the  peo- 
ple for  once  became  unselfish  and  unanimous. 
They  threw  all  care  for  individual  aggrandize- 
ment to  the  winds,  and  thought  only  of  their 
country's  greatness. 

The  delusion  was  but  temporary.  Failure 
on  the  frontiers,  jobbery  in  the  army,  mis- 
chievous squandering  of  the  funds,  and  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  the  Western  powers, 
ending  in  the  armed  occupation  of  their 
capital,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  deluded 
Greeks.  They  perceived,  when  too  late,  that 
they  had  been  duped  by  the  Court.  Their 
contributions  were  spent  in  furthering  the 
pleasure-seeking  projects  of  the  Crown,  in- 
stead of  furthering  '  la  grande  idee.'  The 
great  powers  of  Europe  scowled  upon  them, 
threatened  them,  sent  an  army  of  occupation 
into  their  beloved  country,  instead  of  smiling 
on  them,  conniving  with  them,  and  helping 
them,  as  they  had  been  led  to  expect  they 
would  ;  and  the  Assembly  turned  out  to  be 
a  servile,  grovelling  body,  who  thought  of 
nothing  but  their  places  and  their  pay,  in- 
stead of  a  Chamber  which  they  looked  to  in 
their  need  as  a  strong  bulwark  of  patriotic 
feeling.  The  Court,  however,  gained  a  tem- 
porary extension  of  power,  and  a  considerable 
addition  to  its  impoverished  finances.  The 
King  became  more  absolute  than  ever,  and 
the  Greek  nation  was  considered  in  Europe 
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to  be  the  guilty  cause  of  all  this  disturbance, 
and,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  remarkable 
letter  in  the  Times  of  the  8th  of  October, 
'  was  suspected  as  a  turbulent  set,  with  im- 
moderate pretensions  and  Utopias,  to  counter- 
act which  the  hands  of  Government  ought 
to  be  strengthened.' 

The  Greek  people  awoke  to  find  that  they 
had  been,  throughout  the  affair  of  1854,  the 
victims  of  Court  duplicity.  The  old  hatred 
towards  the  Bavarians  returned  in  an  aggra- 
vated form  ;  King  Otho  was  considered  the 
cursie  of  the  country  at  home,  and  his  ad- 
ministration began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  powers  abroad.  The  Greek  people  saw 
that  there  was  now  no  hope  of  advancement 
either  for  themselves  or  their  unhappy  coun- 
try. They  saw  that  the  Germans  cared  no- 
thing for  them  after  so  many  years  of  politi- 
cal acclimatization.  They  saw  that  they 
looked  upon  Greece  as  a  private  domain  for 
their  own  amusement,  and  Athens  and  the 
plain  of  Attica  as  a  pleasant  residence,  that 
wanted  nothing  but  the  usual  equivocal 
attractions  of  a  Spa  to  make  it  as  desirable 
as  any  of  the  watering-places  of  their  native 
land.  They  saw  that  the  resources  of  their 
country  could  never  be  developed  under  the 
existing  regime,  and  that  no  free  constitu- 
tional government  could  be  established  to 
secure  their  rights  and  liberties.  The  ques- 
tion began  to  be  mooted  freely  how  they 
could  get  rid  of  the  Bavarians ;  some  expedi- 
ent they  would  have  hit  on. years  before,  had 
they  not  been  met  with  a  second  difficulty — 
where  to  find  a  substitute.  But  for  that  fatal 
difiiculty, — a  difficulty,  to  compare  small 
things  with  great,  analogous  to  our  bolster- 
ing up  the  Turkish  dominion, — Otho  would 
have  been  without  a  kingdom  more  than 
six  years  ago.  These  last  six  years  speak 
volumes  for  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
of  the  Greeks.  They  were  unanimous  in 
their  condemnation  of  their  King  and  Queen. 
They  knew  that  their  country  was  retarded 
in  every  way  by  the  mal-administration  of 
the  Government.  But  for  fear  of  a  return 
to  the  anarchical  state  into  which  Greece 
was  thrown  upon  the  assassination  of  Capo- 
distrias,  and  from  which  she  was  slowly 
emerging,  they  exercised  sufiicient  self- 
restraint  to  hold  their  hand.  Had  there 
been  even  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  to  give 
them  hopes  of  better-times,  the}''  would  have 
waited  still.  But  when  the  darkness  that 
was  brooding  over  their  country  gathered  in, 
they  made  up  their  minds  that  night  was 
coming  on,  and  that  the  blow  that  must  be 
struck  some  time  or  other  should  no  longer 
be  retarded. 

Abroad,  an  impression  that  the  reign  of 
Otho  was  coming  to  an  end  had  gradually 


stolen  over  the  minds  of  all  whose  attention 
had  been  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
AftQT  the  occupation  by  the  allied  forces  in 
1856,  it  was  determined  that  an  investiga- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  protecting 
powers  into  the  administrative  and  finaiKiial 
state  of  Greece,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  protocol  of  May  1832,  which  guaran- 
teed the  Greek  loan.  A  commission  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse 
and  MM.  de  Monthert  and  Ozerof.  They 
commenced  their  inquiries  in  February  1857, 
and  remained  in  commission  until  the  24th 
May  1859,  The  result  of  their  investigations 
has  lately  been  published,  and  it  proves  be- 
yond all  shadow  of  doubt  the  utter  demorali- 
zation of  the  financial  administration  and  the 
shameless  misgovernment  of  the  latter  years 
of  King  Otho's  rule.  The  commissioners 
pursued  their  inquiries  as  far  back  as  1845, 
and  surveyed  the  period  from  then  till  1859. 
They  examined  the  different  branches  of  the 
revenue  and  the  resources  of  the  country ; 
they  examined  into  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  taxes,  into  the  expenditure  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  into  the  reforms  that  might 
be  suggested.  It  is  needless  to  enter  minutely 
into  all  the  points  elucidated  by  their  labours, 
but  the  most  striking  results  may  be  shortly 
mentioned  here ;  and  first  with  regard  to 
the  loan  of  1832. 

In  1832,  England,  France,  and  Russia  sup- 
ported, by  their  guarantee,  a  loan  of  sixty 
millions  of  francs  to  Greece  to  complete  her 
emancipation  aind  ensure  her  prosperity. 
Part  of  these  sixty  millions  was  intended  to 
indemnify  the  creditors  of  Greece,  and  espe- 
cially the  Turkish  Government.  The  rest 
was  to  supply  the  first  wants  of  agriculture 
and  commerce,  and  form  a  capital  for  the 
material  improvement  of  the  people.  These 
funds  were  entrusted  to  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency, who  were  irresponsible.  They  squan- 
dered the  money  with  the  utmost  reckless- 
ness, and  went  away  without  giving  in  any 
accounts  ;  and  the  example  set  by  them  has 
been  sedulously  followed  under  the  adminis- 
tration which  succeeded  them.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Treasury  have  unquestionably 
increased,  but  the  expenditure  has  increased 
likewise — on  what,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
There  have  been  no  improvements  in  the 
state  of  the  country  to  carry  away  the  funds. 
No  works  of  public  utility  have  been  carried 
on.  There  has  been  no  encouragement  to 
industry,  and  there  are  no  undertakings 
emanating  from  the  State  that  will  in  any 
way  account  for  the  deficit.  The  credit  of 
the  country  is  utterly  gone  ;  for,  though 
Greece  paid  the  interest  of  the  loan  up  to 
1843,  she  has  fallen  hopelessly  into  arrears 
since  then.     'And  now,'  to  quote  the  report 
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of  the  Commission,  *  if  the  three  powers 
were  to  give  up  the  interest  owing  for  ad- 
vances made  up  to  the  1st  January  1859,  the 
debt  of  Greece  amounts  at  this  date  (March 
12,  1859)  to  56,142,304  frs.  75  cents;  and 
it  would  amount  on  the  15th  of  March  1870, 
the  time  fixed  for  its  acquittance  towards  the 
owners  of  bonds,  to  121,528,198  frs.  81 
cents.' 

So  much  for  the  financial  transactions  with 
the  protecting  powers.  They  are  hopeless 
and  beyond  salvation,  and  irreclaimable  by 
anything  short  of  a  declaration  of  national 
bankruptcy,  and  a  total  reformation  in  the 
administration  of  the  revenue.  The  amount 
of  reckless  dealing  and  barefaced  malversa- 
tion in  the  home  affairs  brought  to  light  by 
the  Commission  is  almost  incredible.  They 
discovered  that  the  national  domain,  which 
is  undefined  and  destitute  of  boundaries,  was 
being  constantly  encroached  upon  and  lessen- 
ed. They  discovered  that  the  funds  of  the 
communes,  and  the  use  made  of  them,  were 
ignored  by  the  State ;  that  many  of  the 
taxes  a-nd  revenues  did  not  bring  in  as  much 
as  they  ought;  that  the  land-tax,  in  particu- 
lar, gave  rise  to  abuses  prejudicial  to  the 
Treasury,  and  that  it  impeded  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  ;  that  arrears  increased 
every  year,  and  could  never  be  recovered, 
owing  to  the  inefficacious  state  of  the  land  ; 
that  the  '  ministres  ordonnateurs'  of  the  ex- 
penditure have  never  rendered  any  account; 
that  the  agents  employed  to  collect  the  taxes 
escaped  supervision  ;  that  the  Ministers  of 
Finance  had  systematically  neglected  to 
verify  the  resources  of  the  Treasury,  or  to 
publish  any  account  of  the  state  of  the 
finances ;  and,  generally,  that  there  was  no 
check  upon  the  administration  of  finance, 
and  no  publicity  given  to  the  acts  of  the 
administration,  and  therefore  an  absence  of 
that  control  which  is  the  only  guarantee  to 
the  country  and  the  protecting  powers. 

This  exposure  made  by  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  did  not  tend  to  dissipate  the 
cloud  that  was  hanging  over  the  government 
of  King  Otho,  or  to  disprove  the  prophesies 
of  evil  that  were  current  throughout  Europe. 
It  shook  any  confidence  that  might  still  be 
felt*;  and  though  it  created  a  temporary  re- 
trenchment in  the  Court  expenses,  it  could 
not  eradicate  the  evils  that  thirty  years  of 
iniquity  had  produced.  The  crisis  was  near 
at  hand.  There  was  a  seething  and  a  fer- 
mentation working  and  spreading  throughout 
the  whole  country,  which  sooner  or  later  had 
to  find  an  outlet  in  some  forga  or  other.  The 
exciting  circumstances  of  the  Italian  Revolu- 
tion, the  glory  of  Garibaldi,  and  the  ignominy 
of  Francesco,  whom  they  looked  on  as  a 
second  Otho,  brought  the  crisis  to  a  head. 


and  the  long  pent-up  feeling  burst  forth  in 
the  spring  of  1861. 

On  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  May  of  that 
year,  a  discovery  was  made  in  Athens  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  vast  conspiracy,  or- 
ganized by  the  anti-dynastic  party  and  a  con- 
siderable faction  in  the  army.  The  object 
of  the  conspiracy  was  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  and  decree  perpetual  banish- 
ment upon  King  Otho.  On  investigation,  it 
turned  out  to  be  of  little  moment,  a  straw 
thrown  up  to  see  how  the  wind  blew.  Tran- 
quillity was  restored  for  the  period  of  four 
months,  when  the  old  feeling  broke  out 
again  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  At  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  on  the  15th  September, 
Queen  Amelia  returned  on  horseback  from- 
her  model  farm  at  the  foot  of  Parnes,  a 
rustic  plaything,  some  seven  miles  from 
Athens,  where,  a  burly  matron,  she  aped  the 
youthful  frolics  of  Marie  Antoinette  in  the 
Petit  Trianon.  Just  as  she  arrived  at  the 
palace,  a  man  stepped  forward  from  the 
shadow  of  the  gate  and  discharged  a  pistol 
at  her.  lie  missed  his  aim,  and  was  arrested 
on  the  spot.  He  was  well  known, — Aristides 
Dosios,  aged  seventeen,  a  young  Greek  of 
noble  family,  nephew  of  Mavrocordatos,  and 
closely  connected  with  many  of  the  more 
distinguished  Phanariot  families.  There  was 
found  upon  his  person  a  document  written  in 
his  own  handwriting,  entitled  'My  Apology.' 
In  it  he  explained  calmly  and  clearly  the 
reasons  of  his  conduct.  His  love,  he  said, 
and  his  devotion  to  his  country,  impelled 
him  to  commit  the  act.  But  for  that,  he 
never  would  have  raised  his  hand  against  a 
woman  ;  but  this  woman,  by  her  consistent 
tyranny,  had  sacrificed  the  privileges  of  her-- 
sex.  llis  trial  created  a  strange  sensation 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  advo- 
cate who  acted  for  him  pronounced  a  pane- 
gyric upon  the  history  of  his  family,  that  re- 
called the  days  of  the  great  Greek  orators. 
He  showed  how  they  had  been  distinguished, 
some  in  war,  some  in  politics,  some  by  public 
benefactions,  all  by  patriotism.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  learning  and  the  sweetness  of  cha- 
racter of  his  aged  father,  who  sat  throughout 
the  trial  by  his  son's  side  in  abject  grief,  his 
eyes  suff"used  with  tears,  and  his  whole  body 
torn  with  emotion.  He  dwelt,  too,  upon  the 
noble  character  and  the  literary  accomplish- 
ments of  his  mother  ;*  and  attempted,  in 
vindication  of  the  youthful  Aristides,  to  show 
that  he  had  acted  under  the  temporary  influ- 
ence of  monomania.  When  he  had  finished, 
Dosios    arose,  and   in    a   calm    and   natural 


*  Mme.  Dosios  was  well  known  as  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer of  dramatic  poetry,  and  as  an  accomplished 
authoress. 
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voice  addressed  his  judges.  *  Gentlemen,'  he 
said,  '  a  solemn  promise  has  compelled  me  to 
be  silent  during  this  defence,  which  I  abso- 
lutely repudiate.  If  this  promise  had  not 
been  exacted  from  me,  I  would  have  proved 
to  you  now  thirty  years  of  tyranny  had  im- 
posed on  me  the  duty  which  I  attempted  to 
perform.'  The  effect  of  this  bold  defiance 
almost  overpowered  the  court.  The  youth, 
the  courage,  the  unflinching  patriotism  of  the 
self-condemned  assassin,  touched  a  chord  of 
f  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  him. 
It  carried  back  their  minds  to  the  times  of 
ancient  heroism  ;  and  even  in  reproducing  it, 
one  is  unconsciously  reminded  of  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  and  of  the  well-known  words 
•  addressed  by  C.  Mucins  Scajvola  to  Porsenna 
under  the  walls  of  Rome, — 'Romanns  sum,' 
inquit,  '  civis,  C  Mucium  vocant  :  hostis 
hostem  occidere  volui,  nee  ad  mortem  minus 
animi  est  qiiam  fuit  ad  csedem  :  et  facere  et 
pati  fortia  Romani  est.'  Dosios  was  con- 
demned to  death  ;  but  his  sentence  was  com- 
muted to  penal  servitude  for  life,  at,  it  is  said, 
the  instigation  of  the  Queen. 

Six  months  later,  a  new  conspiracy  came 
to  light.  Otho  was  to  be  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  an  old  world  tyrant,  and  was  doomed 
to  suffer  the  fate  of  the  sou  of  Pisistratus,  on 
the  road  between  the  Piraeus  and  Athens. 
His  life  was  saved  by  a  telegraphic  message, 
and  hurrying  on  from  Corinth,  he  arrived  in 
Athens  six  hours  sooner  than  he  was  expect- 
ed. Warned  by  these  suggestive  incidents, 
he  made  an  almost  honest  attempt  to  satisfy 
his  subjects  at  the  beginning  of  last  year.  He 
summoned  Admiral  Canaris,  the  brave  old 
Ipsariot,  to  the  palace,  and  enti'usted  him 
with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Canaris 
was  sanguine.  He  told  his  friends  that  the 
King  had  at  last  listened, to  reason,  that,  in 
his  own  words,  '  le  monstre  etait  enfin  gar- 
rotte.' But  it  was  too  late.  The  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  Christidis,  Bulgaris,  and 
Zaimis,  would  not  take  office,  and  the  list  of 
names  offered  by  Canaris  was  such  that  Otho 
had  no  choice  but  to  reject  it.  Miaoulis  and 
his  ministry  remained  in  power.  That  minis- 
try, consisting  of  Miaoulis,  Condouriotis,  Pot- 
lis,  Crestinitis,  Simos,  and  Botzaris,  had  been 
openly  accused  of  every  species  of  baseness, 
of  underhand  electioneering  of  the  most  fla- 
grant kind,  of  making  dead  partisans  vote,  of 
suppressing  unfavourable  and  replacing  them 
with  imaginary  votes,  of  using  every  means 
for  ensuring  the  success  of  their  candidates, 
and  of  violating  every  known  maxim  of  con- 
stitutional government.  A  few  days  after- 
wards, on  the  12th  of  February,  the  revolt  of 
Nauplia  was  proclaimed.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  dramatic  in  that  proclamation. 
As  the  sun  was  setting  behind  the  mountains 


of  Arcadia  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  Febru- 
ary, a  number  of  officers  quartered  in  the 
mountain  fortress  of  Palamede,  which  rises 
some  800  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Gulf 
of  Argos,  and  over  the  city  of  Nauplia,  assem- 
bled in  the  great  hall  of  the  fortress.  They 
were  addressed  in  eloquent  and  impassioned 
terms  by  Lieutenant  Grivas,  son  of  old  Theo- 
dariki  Grivas,  who  had  done  good  service  in 
the  war  of  independence  and  in  1854,  and 
who  died  a  few  days  after  the  deposition  of 
the  King.  Some  of  his  brother  officers  spoke 
after  him,  and  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  had 
stolen  in  upon  them  before  their  deliberations 
were  concluded.  The  sound  of  the  drum 
awoke  the  citizens  of  Nauplia,  and  the  intel- 
ligence soon  spread  among  them  that  the 
revolt  against  the  barbarians  had  commenced. 
They  received  the  news  enthusiastically,  and 
to  a  man  declared  themselves  ready  and 
willing  to  die  for  their  country  and  the  revo- 
lution. But  the  country  was  not  prepared 
to  answer  to  their  call ;  their  cup  of  discon- 
tent was  not  quite  full.  The  leaders  of  the 
revolt  waited  for  a  response,  but  in  vain.  The 
country  was  not  yet  ready  for  a  general  rising. 
The  revolution  was  premature,  and  therefore 
on  the  20th  April  tha  offers  of  the  King  were 
accepted,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms.  These  terms — a  general 
amnesty,  the  formation  of  a  national  army, 
and  the  summoning  together  of  the  Cham- 
bers— were  not  fulfilled.  The  amnesty  was 
disregarded,  and  the  prisons  were  filled  with 
political  prisoners.  The  idea  of  a  national 
army — a  hook  baited  with  a  shred  of  '  la 
grande  idee' — was  entertained  only  until 
Nauplia  surrendered.  The  chambers,  indeed, 
were  called  together,  and  they  promptly  and 
imperiously  demanded  the  dismissal  of  Miar 
oulis,  and  a  change  of  ministry. 

In  the  meantime,  a  strange  scene  had  been 
enacting  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
popular  excitement  had  penetrated  even  into 
the  midst  of  that  servile  and  obedient  body. 
A  rumour  had  reached  Athens  that  the  royal 
troops  had  bombarded  Nauplia;  and  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  28th  of  March,  the  question 
was  put  to  the  President  Miaoulis,  whether 
the  rumour  was  true  or  not.  He  answered 
shortly  and  flippantly  that  the  insurrection 
was  at  an  end  ;  that  it  had  been  extin- 
guished by  a  few  cartridges,  and  that  peace 
was  restored.  This  barefaced  impudence 
awoke  the  anger  of  even  the  tamest  of  depu- 
ties.* Up  started  a  crowd  of  heated  faces  to 
reply  to  the  arrogant  speech  of  the  Premier, 
wounding  to  thair  national  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual feelings.   Fifty  voices  attempted  to  speak 

at  the  same  time,  till  above  them  all  the 
« 
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stentorian  utterance  of  Youlgariis  found  its 
way.  '  No,*  he  cried,  'you  tell  us  lies;  you 
have  not  quenched  the  insurrection  ;  not, 
though  you  have  thrown  above  a  thousand 
patriots  into  prison,  devastated  the  country, 
bombarded  a  flourishing  city,  and  carried 
utter  ruin  into  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
Greek  citizens.  You  tell  a  lie  again  if  you 
talk  of  peace  and  order.  How  can  there  be 
peace  under  such  a  reign  of  terror  as  yours  ; 
how  can  there  be  order  with  your  foreign 
general  and  his  army  of  vagabonds,  enlisted 
from  among  the  scum  of  the  population  ?  I 
curse  you  and  your  lies ;  and  I  weep  for  my 
poor  country,  which  has  to  submit  to  such 
rulers  as  you.  The  memory  of  our  fathers, 
who  with  their  blood  sealed  the  independence 
of  Greece,  cries  up  to  Heaven  against  such 
infamous  rule,  crying  aloud,  "  What  have 
you  done  with  our  country  ?"  '  *  It  was  a 
strange  scene,  one  worthy  of  a  nobler  nation 
and  a  better  cause.  The  immediate  effect 
was  the  utter  discomfiture  of  Miaoulis,  who 
sat  mute  as  one  stunned  with  the  weight  of 
his  iniquity.  The  Minister  of  Finance,  M. 
Simos,  by  sound  judicious  words,  threw  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  calmed  them 
for  the  moment;  but  the  overthrow  of  the 
ministry  was  accomplished. 

Promises  of  a  new  ministry  were  made 
profusely,  but  weeks  passed  on  without  their 
being  fulfilled.  Disaffection  began  to  appear 
abroad  again.  Missolonghi  raised  the  red 
cross,  the  banner  of  insurrection.  Syria, 
where  many  of  the  heroes  of  Nauplia  were 
temporarily  resident,  was  not  slow  to  follow 
the  example,  and  bands  of  armed  peasants  were 
gathering  on  the  plain  of 'Attica.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  Colcotronis  was  summoned  to 
the  palace  by  an  imperative  order  of  the 
Queen,  and  he  was  straightway  commanded  to 
form  a  ministry.  With  difficulty  he  secured 
the  services  of  some  notorious  and  of  some 
unknown  men,  and  attempted*for  a  few  short 
weeks  to  sustain  the  double  part  of  a  creature 
of  the  Queen's  and  a  President  of  a  Liberal 
Council.  The  attempt  was  abortive,  and  the 
reactionary  party  became  stronger  than  ever. 
On  the  last  few  days  of  June,  anarchy  was 
rife  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  and 
bands  of  the  youth  of  Athens  were  parading 
the  streets,  and  shouting  aloud  for  x\madeus, 
the  second  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  under 
the  palace  windows  of  the  King  of  Greece ; 
and  so  things  struggled  on  until  the  23d  of 
September.  On  that  day  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  prorogued  until  November.  The 
cup  was  overflowing  now.  All  hope  of  ho- 
nest reform,  all  hope  of  a  revision  of  the 
constitution    which  -had    been    promised  to 
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them,  was  thus  destroyed  ;  and  so  the  op- 
position party  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  crisis  had  now  arrived,  and  that  the 
blow  must  now  be  struck.  They  had  waited 
long  and  patiently,  but  now  the  pear  was 
fully  ripe.  The  last  blow  was  struck  on  the 
night  of  the  20th  October.  A  Provisional 
Government  was  formed  at  Patras ;  King 
Otho  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  brother  ;  the 
Provisional  Government  proclaimed  the  depo- 
sition of  his  race  ;  the  revolution  was  silently 
and  bloodlessly  accomplished,  and  Greece  has 
seen  the  last  of  her  Bavarian  oppressors. 

Historians  who,  in  future  ages,  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  a  resuscitated  Greece,  will  treat 
these  thirty  years  of  King  Otho's  reign  as  a 
j  period  of  national  torpor.  Individual  Greeks 
in  foreign  countries — Groeci  extra  Groeciam 
agentes — rose  to  wealth  and  eminence  during 
this  period  ;  but  their  native  country  did  not 
advance  one  step  in  political  or  material  im- 
provement. Whether  the  verdict  of  futurity 
will  pronounce  these  years  to  be  a  period  of 
falling  away,  or  merely  a  transient  phase  of 
preparation  for  the  good  time  to  come,  can- 
not even  be  conjectured  now.  It  may  be  that 
Greece  has  been  passing  through  a  stage  of 
political  existence  consequent  upon  exhaus- 
tion. The  old  soil  which  was  turned  up 
during  the  war  of  independence,  has  been 
lying  fallow;  and  the  country  and  its  inhabi- 
tants have  been  girding  themselves  up  for 
years  of  fresh  struggle  and  exertion.  It  may 
be  that  the  character  of  the  people  has  now 
recovered  the  equilibrium  that  was  upset,  and 
that  a  new  generation  will  fulfil  the  promises 
that  were  expected  from  the  generation  that 
is  now  passing  away.  These  thirty  years  may  - 
constitute  a  period  of  necessary  repose ;  but 
it  looks  more  like  a  period  of  unnecessary 
stagnation.  The  inhabitants  have  not  in- 
creased with  anything  approaching  to  the 
rapidity  which  was  anticipated.  They  have 
not  improved  in  wealth,  in  organization,  or 
the  first  rudiments  of  self-government.  They 
have  disappointed  their  friends,  who  hoped 
to  see  in  the  new  kingdom  a  Christian  power 
renewing  its  youth,  and  reviving  the  days  of 
Greek  pre-eminence.  They  have  left  unful- 
filled the  prophecies  of  political  philosophers, 
who  saw  in  the  noble  struggle  for  independ- 
ence the  promise  of  a  new  centre  of  civilisa- 
tion and  political  liberty,  that  was  to  spread 
its  influence  through  the  regions  bordering 
upon  the  JEgean  Sea,  and  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  lifeless  veins  of  the  body  politic  of 
the  East. 

And  as  the  people  have  been  torpid,  so  the 
country  has  been  stationary.  Nothing  has 
been  done  for  it,  except  just  in  the  immediate 
precincts  of  what  was  the  Court.  The  plain 
of  Attica  is  intersected  by  carriage  roads,  and 
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promenades,  and  pleasant  places;  but  the 
interior  of  the  country  shows  less  of  the 
external  symbols  of  civilisation  than  it  did  in 
the  days  of  Agamemnon.  'The  Sultan,'  it 
has  been  said,  '  does  not  possess  a  foot  of  road 
in  his  dominions  that  would  not  be  indicted 
as  a  nuisance  in  this  country  ;'  and  there  is  very 
much  the  same  state  of  things  in  Greece. , 
There  are  not  120  miles  of  road  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  and  not  a  dozen 
bridges.  Between  Athens  and  Corinth  there 
is  no  direct  communication  :  Sparta,  in  itself 
a  flourishing  little  modern  village,  is  unap- 
proachable, except  by  the  sorriest  mountain- 
path.  Mule-tracks  of  the  most  perilous  nature 
connect  Patras  with  the  interior ;  and  yet 
Patras  is  now  the  second  city  in  Greece,  and 
is  destined,  owing  to  its  commercial  import- 
ance, soon  to  become  the  first.  Raih'oads 
have  hardly  been  contemplated  in  the  wildest 
dreams  of  the  most  advanced  reformers  ;  yet 
no  country  is  more  in  want  of  them,  and  in 
none  are  there  greater  facilities  for  making 
them.  Five  miles  of  level  plain  separate 
Athens  from  its  port ;  four  miles  without  a 
rise  above  one  hundred  feet  is  all  the  space 
between  the  old  Saronic  and  Corinthian  Gulfs; 
twenty  miles  by  the  Eurotas  valley  connects 
Sparta  and  the  heart  of  the  Morea  with 
Gythium,  and  a  few  short  lines  of  railroad 
would  connect  the  more  fertile  districts  of 
Bceotia  with  the  sea;  yet  not  one  of  these 
routes  has  been  surveyed,  or  even  thought 
of,  by  the  multitude  of  railway  speculators. 
There  is  indeed  one  road — a  carriage-road, 
overshadowed  by  luxuriant  pepper-trees — 
leading  from  Athens  to  the  barren  rocks  of 
Phalerum.  But  at  Phalerura  there  is  no  flour- 
ishing city,  no  comercial  bustling  seaport, — 
simply  one  military  house  by  the  sea-shore,  and 
that  was  the  bathing-house  of  Queen  Amelia. 

From  want  of  internal  communication,  the 
inland  produce  cannot  be  transported  to  the 
sea,  and  so  is  useless  ;  and  from  want  of  this 
stimulus  to  exertion,  among  other  causes  to  be 
noticed  presently,  agriculture  is  neglected,  and 
anything  like  industrious  employment  is  no- 
where to  be  found.  The  interminable  tracts 
of  forests  are  turned  to  no  account,  the  valua- 
ble mines  are  not  worked,  and  laborious  manu- 
facture is  all  but  unknown.  The  people  and 
the  country  have  been  alike  asleep  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  were  gradu- 
ally falling  into  a  state  of  more  confirmed 
inaction  than  they  were  in  under  the  Turkish 
domination. 

The  Greeks  themselves,  and  their  more 
indiscriminating  admirers,  have  attributed  this 
period  of  lethargy  to  King  Otho  and  his  Court 
alone,  and  have  held  him  up  to  execration  as 
the  sole  cause.  Other  writers  have  attempted 
to  whitewash  the  Bavarians,  and  to  throw  the 


blame  upon  Europe  and  the  protecting  powers; 
and  one  writer,  the  title  of  whose  book  is  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  looking  upon  everything 
in  Greece  through  the  vision  of  her  virgin 
enthusiasm,  has  been  unable  to  see  anything 
amiss  either  in  the  people,  the  country,  or  the 
ruler.  If  we  do  not  mistake  her  meaning,  the 
authoress  of  '  Greece  and  the  Greeks'  is  ready 
to  cling,  even  in  King  Otho's  case,  to  the 
belief  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  to 
do  battle  for  the  King,  Queen,  Court,  people, 
and  country,  with  all  the  blind  devotion  of  her 
enthusiastic  nature.  Her  admiration  for  every- 
thing connected  with  Greece  is  beyond  all 
praise,  and  infinitely  beyond  all  criticism  ;  but 
the  glory  of  her  enthusiasm  for  the  Court  is 
somewhat  tarnished  by  the  prominence  which 
she  gives  to  the  fulsome  but  not  uncalculat- 
ing  attentions  lavished  upon  her  by  the  now 
notorious  exiles,  who  were  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Greece  when  she  was  avowedly  en- 
gaged upon  a  book  that  would  be  certain  to 
command  some  attention.  To  adopt  her  own 
words,  'La  reine  etait  plus  que  charmante,  elle 
etait  seduisante. 

We  confess  ourselves  unable  to  side  very 
strongly  with  eitherthe  partisans  of  the  Court 
or  of  the  people.  Thefe  are  faults  on  both 
sides.  In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  shown 
where  the  Court  has  failed,  and  most  conspicu- 
ously :  we  now  propose  to  dwell  on  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  people. 

'  We  know  no  spectacle,'  says  Lord  Mac- 
aulay,  'so  ridiculous  as  the  British  public  in 
one  of  its  fits  of  morality,' — except,  he  might 
have  added,  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
same  public  in  one  of  its  fits  of  enthusiasm. 

We  are  strangely  feminine  in  our  likings 
and  our  dislikings,  always  enthusiastic  about 
something  or  another  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  understanding  the  true  bearing  of  our 
enthusiasm.  If  any  one  will  cast  his  eye  over 
the  diff"eretit  phases  of  public  opinion  in  this 
country  in  its  estimates  of  foreign  nations 
during  the  last  ten  years,  he  will  be  penetrated 
with  a  feeling  of  curious  contempt  for  the 
capricious  admirations  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. Some  vague  rumour  of  an  oppressed 
nationality  struggling  for  its  existence,  like 
the  Poles,  or  of  a  ferocious  and  blasphemous 
population  being  converted  wholesaleto  Chris- 
tianity, like  the  Taepings,  reaches  this  coun- 
try, and  the  most  demure  among  us  cannot 
restrain  his  indignation  and  excitement.  We 
do  not  wait  for  facts,  and  disregard  them 
when  they  arrive;  we  form  our  theories  and 
opinions,  and  will  not  hear  them  gainsaid. 
But  the  phase  passes  away ;  we  forget  that 
we  were  foolish,  and  we  take  to  something  else. 
Look  at  our  inconsequent  and  fickle  conduct 
towards  the  Greeks  since    1839,   when   the 
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Morning  Chronicle  Qr&t  drew  attention  to  King 
Otho's  incompetence,  and  scandalized  the 
Athenian  Court  by  referring  to  some  '  m3's- 
terious  medical  certificate,'  now  forgotten. 
The  British  public  did  not  look  favourably 
either  upon  Greece  or  her  inhabitants  at  that 
time.  But  in  1843  we  turned  round,  and 
were  nearly  as  noisy  in  our  attentions  to  the 
Greeks  as  we  are  just  now.  In  1850,  the 
Pacifico  affair  again  alienated  our  wavering 
affections.  We  were  divided  in  our  opinions 
then;  but  in  1854,  the  moral  indignation  of 
the  country  against  the  unhappy  Greeks  was 
almost  sublime,  and  there  were  those  among 
us  who  would  have  swept  them  from  the  face 
of  Europe.  But  here  we  are  in  1863,  and  the 
weathercock  of  public  feeling  has  chopped 
round  again,  and  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  word 
to  say  against  them.  Newspapers,  Members 
of  Parliament,  public  speakers  at  sensation 
meetings.  Times''  correspondents  under  every 
signature  in  every  known  language,  and  jour- 
nalists of  every  kind,  hav6  employed  the  whole, 
battery  of  the  art  of  giving  publicity  to  senti- 
ments in  applauding  to  the  sky  the  very  na-. 
tion  that,  eight  years  ago,  they  execrate'd  as 
everything  that  was  degraded.  We  know  of 
no  half  measures.  Foreign  nations  are  either 
the  noblest  work  of  God,  or  the  most  contempt- 
ible of  their  kind.  We  recognise  no  happy 
medium  in  our  likes  or  dislikes.  We  cannot 
look  abroad  philosophically,  and  form  a  calm 
discriminating  judgment. 

Our  state  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Greeks 
three  months  ago  was  preposterously  ridicu- 
lous. It  has  somewhat  toned  down  within 
the  last  few  weeks.  We  are  beginning  to 
learn  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  Greeks 
have  not  a  fine  national  character,  neither  are 
they  altogether  sunk  in  moral  obliquity. 
They  have  good  points  and  they  have  bad 
points,  but  the  bad  predominates.  Their 
character  resembles  that  of  the  French  more 
than  any  other  people  of  the  present  day,  but 
it  has  features  of  its  own  different  from 
those  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  A  traveller 
arriving  in  Greece  is  struck  at  once  by  the 
intermixture  of  the  East  and  West  in  the 
aspect  of  the  country  and  the  people.  If  he 
comes  from  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  the 
Western  appearance  of  everything  he  meets 
is  pleasing  to  him.  He  feels  he  has  left  be- 
hind him  the  'stereotyped  stationariness '  of 
Eastern  life,  and  has  come  again  within  civil- 
ised and,  as  it  were,  familiar  precincts.  If  he 
comes  from  the  West,  he  is  amused  and  inte- 
rested by  the  Oriental  appearance  of  every- 
thing he  sees.  The  scenery  with  its  unusual 
vegetation,  the  inhabitants  in  their  white 
Albanian  dresses,  and  the  language  so  unlike 
anything  else  in  Europe,  all  tell  him  that 
he  is  in    an    unfirailiar   land,    and    suggest 


'  ideas  of  Eastern  life  and  sunshine.  And 
just  as  there  is  this  intermixture  in  the  as- 
pect of  the  country,  so  there  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  people.  There  is  much  of 
both  the  East  and  the  West  in  it,  as  is 
shown,  on  the  one  hand,  by  their  long  ac- 
quiescence in  their  destiny,  by  their  occa- 
sional fierce  ©utbursts  of  spasmodic  excit- 
ability, by  their  imaginative  impressionability, 
and  by  their  ignorance  of  truth ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  their  insatiate  love  of  learn- 
ing, by  their  desire  for  adventure  and  for 
national  glory,  and  by  a  sort  of  blind  grop- 
ing in  the  dark  after  a  genuine  political 
existence.  But,  besides  these  traits  of  cha- 
racter, there  are  also  striking  indications  of 
the  less  pleasing  features  of  the  old  Athenian 
character,  the  only  trace  of  antiquity  that 
centuries  of  foreign  domination  have  not  ex- 
tinguished. The  Alcibiades  stamp  of  mind, 
but  without  the  high  military  and  political 
qualities  and  the  refined  geniality  ^f  that 
most  characteristic  Greek,  is  not  eradicated  ; 
and  the  combination  of  love  of  enterprise, 
restless  egotism,  vanity,  and  unscrupulous 
want  of  rectitude  which  rendered  him  con- 
spicuous in  his  country's  history,  are  still 
at  work  among  his  countrymen  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  more  prominent  virtues  of  the 
Greek  race  are  their  love  of  country,  their 
love  of  liberty,  and  their  love  of  enterprise. 
But  their  love  of  country  originates  in  their 
vanity  and  their  fondness  for  ostentation,  and 
degenerates  into  selfishness  and  indefinite 
yearning  for  the  glory  of  themselves.  Their  . 
love  of  liberty  takes  the  form  of  jealousy 
towards  all  who  are  their  superiors  in  rank, 
position,  or  wealth — a  feeling  traceable  to  the 
old  time-honoured  leaning  towards  Ostracism 
— and  of  a  thorough  Alcibiadean  contempt 
for  discipline,  law,  and  regular  authority. 
That  much-abused  word  '  liberty  '  means  very, 
different  things  in  different  countries.  With, 
us  in  England  it  means  a  reverence  for  the 
habeas  corpus,  and  freedom  of  the  individual 
to  do,  and  say,  and  think  exactly  as  he 
pleases.  In  France,  it  means  omnipotent 
equality,  and  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  neighbours.  In 
America,  it  is  used  to  mean  permission  to  in- 
sult anybody  with  impunity,  but  in  Greece  it 
comprehends  all  these  ideas,  and  goes  beyond 
them.  In  that  country  it  means  contempt 
for  organization,  and  hatred  for  the  ordinary 
restrictions  incidental  to  political  society.  It 
leads  to  brigandage,  to  anarchy,  and  all  dis- 
order, and  can  be  kept  within  bounds  only 
by  the  most  stringent  measures.  Their  third 
virtue  is  their  love  of  enterprise,  and  in  that 
even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  others  does 
their  combination  of  East  and  West  display 
itself.     From  their  Western  connection  they 
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take  their  fondness  for  commercial  adventure, 
and  from  their  Eastern  connection  the  some- 
what questionable  methods  freely  adopted  by 
them  for  turning  their  commerce  to  account. 
Venality,  and  avariciousness,  and  trickery, 
and~a  general  want  of  truthfulness,  are  only 
too  common  in  their  mercantile  relations. 
'  They  are  formed  of  three  parts,'  says  an  old 
Greek  satirist  of  the  fourteenth  century  ; 
'  their  tongue  speaks  one  thing,  .their  mind 
meditates  another,  and  their  actions  accord 
with  neither.'  These  moral  blemishes  in 
their  national  character  may  be  in  great 
measure  attributed  to  their  long  life  of  degra- 
dation under  the  Turks :  they  constitute  just 
that  species  of  moral  turpitude  fostered  by 
oppression  and  degradation,  and  which  ex- 
tended commercial  relations  more  than  any- 
thing else  will  tend  to  dissipate ;  and  once 
dissipated,  they  will  not  return  to  distort  that 
which  is  the  most  promising  features  in  their 
character. 

So  far  we  have  treated  this  question  his- 
torically, and  from  a  retrospective  point  of 
view.  We  come  now  to  look  to  the  future, 
and  to  consider  in  a  few  words  what  are  the 
prospects  of  Greece.  Political  prophecy  is 
seldom  of  great  value,  and  political  specula- 
tion, though  interesting,  is  rarely  conclusive  ; 
but  the  question  of  the  future  of  Greece  is 
one  tliat  engrosses  so  much  attention  now, — 
it  is  one  which  may  be  pregnant  with  such 
gigantic  results  within  the  next  few  years, — 
that  one  is  led  into  speculation  almost  uncon- 
sciously. What,  then,  has  the  revolution 
produced?  At  the  present  time  things  are 
in  such  a  transient  state  that  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible to  form  an  estimate  that  can  be 
trusted.  A  single  day  may  change  the  cur- 
rent of  events,  and  agencies  yet  undeveloped 
may  rise  to  the  surface,  and  overthrow  any 
temporary  political  fabric  from  its  founda- 
tions. So  far,  the  revolution  has  advanced 
with  unexpected  moderation  ;  but  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  confidently  assert 
that  this  moderation  will  endure  for  many 
months,  or  that  it  proves  that  Greece  has 
thrown  off  her  old  spoiled-child  life  with  her 
Bavarian  rulers,  and  that  she  will  henceforth 
rise  to  eminence  among  nations.  She  has  a 
lengthened  trial  to  pass  through  before  she 
acquires  the  first  rudiments  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  she  must  learn  them  well  before 
she  can  hope  to  be  entrusted  with  a  larger 
fi.eld  of  labour. 

It  seems  admitted  on  all  hands  that  Greece 
desires  to  be  governed  constitutionally  like 
England.  Her  overtures  towards  this  country 
are  creditable  alike  to  England  and  to  Greece. 
To  England,  because  it  shows  that  the  so- 
called   '  moral   influence '  exercised    by  this 


country  in  her  relations  with  Italy,  has  not 
proved  barren  and  unprofitable  in  Europe, 
and  that  her  prestige  stands  as  high  now 
as  at  any  time  during  the  last  half-century, 
and  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
To  Greece  these  overtures  are  creditable, 
because  they  show  that  her  inhabitants  are 
really  desirous  of  entering  on  a  new  phase 
of  political  existence.  But  is  Greece  fit  for 
constitutional  government  ?  A  parliamentary 
system  such  as  ours,  is,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out self-flattery,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
perfection  of  government  that  can  be  at- 
tained to  in  the  present  state  of  political 
knowledge  and  of  social  life.  To  reach  so 
elevated  a  position  in  the  economy  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  work  it  safely,  there  must  be 
existent  in  the  governed  people  certain  quali- 
ties that  are  not  the  universal  birthright  of 
nations.  Among  these,  four  may  here  be 
mentioned  as  most  essential  :  (1)  orderliness, 
or  respect  for  constituted  authority  ;  (2)  a 
sense  of  truthfulness  and  morality  wide-spread 
throughout  the  nation ;  (3)  some  political 
experience  in  the  many,  or  consummate 
statesmanship  in  the  few  ;  (4)  a  good  pros- 
pect of  national  well-being  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community,  llow  far  does 
Greece  partake  of  these  essential  qualities  ? 
That  is  the  question  to  which  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  country  must 
direct  their  attention. 

(1.)  Habitual  respect  for  established  law  is 
indfspensable  ;  what  Carlyle  calls  '  an  inve- 
terate and  inborn  reverence  for  the  consta- 
ble's staflf,'  must  be  engrained  in  the  hearts 
and  dispositions  of  a  self-governing  population. 
It  is  to  that  reverence,  above  all  things,  which 
is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  English  charac- 
ter, that  we  owe  the  success  of  our  popular  in- 
stitutions. Are  the  Greeks  endowed  with  that 
essential  possession  ?  We  fear  not.  They  are 
restless  and  unsettled,  and  intolerant  of  all 
restraint.  Yet,  it  may  be  argued,  the  Greeks 
do  not  feel  the  want  of  government  so  much 
as  some  other  nations.  There  are  nations 
that  have  been  accustomed  to  help  them- 
selves from  childhood,  and  there  are  others 
that  are  dependent  on  a  ruling  mind.  The 
former  can  accommodate  themselves  easily 
to  circumstances  ;  the  latter  have  had  every- 
thing done  for  them,  and  are  so  used  to  act 
upon  the  inspiration  of  some  leading  man, 
that  they  are  helpless  as  a  lame  man  with- 
out his  crutches  when  their  advisers  are 
removed.  This  state  of  dependence  is  one 
of  the  many  crying  evils  of  all  paternal 
governments.  A  rigid  system  of  centraliza- 
tion unfits  a  nation  for  helping  itself.  It 
cannot  shake  ofi*  its  swaddling-clothes,  but 
remains  tied  hand  and  foot  like  an  infant. 
It  is  not  fit  for  self-government,  but  remains 
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a  child  among  the  constitutional  powers 
around  it.  To  some  extent  such  a  line  of 
argument  is  applicable  to  Greece.  King 
Otho  and  his  councillors  attempted  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  centralization,  but  it  never 
entered  into  the  national  life  of  Greece. 
Her  own  municipal  administration,  under 
which  she  existed  during  the  Turkish  domi- 
nation, has  left  its  impress  on  the  national 
character,  and  Greece  may  not  be  so  helpless 
as  at  first  sight  she  appears.  A  system  of 
self-government,  for  instance,  would  be  more 
feasible  in  Greece,  as  far  as  former  training 
goes,  than  it  ever  could  be  in  France.  The 
paternal  form  of  government  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  life  of  the  French  nation, 
that  it  would  take  ages  of  gradual  relaxation 
before  the  feeling  of  dependency  on  some 
central  system  could  be  rooted  out.  But 
with  the  Greeks  it  is  somewhat  otherwise  :  in 
proportion  as  they  are  less  dependent  upon 
the  omniscience  of  one  ruling  mind,  in  like 
proportion  is  there  some  hope  of  their  learn- 
ing to  rule  themselves. 

(2.)  Granting,  then,  that  habituation  to  a 
system  of  municipality  is  a  stepping-stone 
towards  successful  self-government,  it  is  but 
a  stepping-stone ;  and  there  are  other  qualities 
of  a  deeper  nature  that  underlie  a  national 
character,  and  are  even  more  indispensable 
than  a  mere  objective  reverence  for  order. 
Just  laws  are  invaluable  institutions  towards 
propping  up  the  political  and  social  edifice; 
but,  after  all,  they  are  but  the  props  and 
scaffolding.  Justice  and  morality  constitute 
the  real  building,  and  without  them  the 
6cafi"olding  is  useless.  A  strong  and  active 
sense  of  these  two  virtues  is  essential  in  a 
people  that  would  hope  for  the  successful 
working  of  a  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment in  its  highest  manifestations.  A  spirit 
of  justice,  and  morality,  and  unselfish  truth- 
fulness must  exist  in  the  nation.  It  may  be 
wide-spread  throughout  the  people,  or  it  may 
be  found  in  the  ruling  body  alone,  but  it 
must  be  in  one  or  the  other.  It  must  either 
be  diff'used  or  concentrated ;  and  the  wider  it 
is  diff'used,  the  more  capable  of  self-control 
the  nation ;  tlie  more  concentrated  it  is,  the 
greater  the  necessity  for  some  one  to  control 
it.  That  spirit,  unfortunately,  does  not  exist 
in  Greece  as  yet.  We  have  already  shown 
that  truthfulness  and  a  high  standard  of  mo- 
rality are  not  characteristic  of  the  people. 
They  are  not  diffused  throughout  the  land, 
neither  are  there  striking  indications  of  their 
being  concentrated  in  the  ruling  body. 

(3.)  Do  we  find  any  traces  of  political  ex- 
perience pervading  the  general  public  in 
Greece,  or  do  we  find  any  consummate  states- 
manship in  the  few  ?  Again  we  have  to  an- 
swer in  the  negative.     Neither  the  Turkish 


yoke  nor  the  rule  of  Otho  was  calculated  to 
unfold  any  treasures  of  political  ability.  The 
secrets  of  diplomacy  are  not  learned  in  such 
schools  as  these.  With  regard  to  the  people, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  political  experience 
has  been  limited  to  the  vaguest  aspirations : 
with  regard  to  the  leading  men  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  revolution,  we  must  con- 
sider their  characters  more  in  detail. 

The  Provisional  Government  consists  of — 

President. 

Demetri  Bnlgaris. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Constantin  Canaris,  Benizelo  Roufos. 

Th.  A.  Zaimis,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

T.  Manghinas,  Minister  of  Finance. 

D.  Califronas,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 
A.  Coumoundouros,  Minister  of  Justice. 

E.  Deligeorgis,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

Lieut.-Col.  Demetri  Mavromichales,  Minis- 
ter of  War. 

Col.  Papa  Diamantopoulos,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

These  ten  men  are  the  representative  men 
in  Greece,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mavro- 
cordatos,  are  probably  the  best  men  in  the 
country.  Mavrocordatos  is  an  old  man,  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety;  and  though  his 
intellect  may  still  be  keen,  and  his  experience 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  ten  leading  men 
put  together,  he  is  precluded  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  politics,  owing  to  his  failing 
health  and  his  total  blindness.  In  his  younger 
days  he  held  republican  views,  and  even  now 
his  tendencies  are  inclined  to  radicalism.  Of 
the  other  men  there  cannot  be  said  to  be  one 
who  has  been  trained  in  statesmanship. 
Otho's  policy  was  not  favourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  diplomatic  ability.  Pliability 
and  servile  acquiescence  were  qualities  of 
much  higher  repute  with  him  than  states- 
manship; and  the  best  point  in  the  charac- 
ter of  these  men  is,  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  they  kept  aloof  from  Otho's  influ- 
ence ;  and  that  gives  the  best  promise  for 
their  integrity. 

Bulgaris  is  a  native  of  Hydra,  and  is  now 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  From  his  youth  he 
has  dabbled  in  politics,  but  he  held  no  office 
until  just  before  the  revolution  of  1843.  At 
that  time  he  was  Minister  of  Finance.  Dis- 
tinguished alike  for  his  physical  and  mental 
activity,  and  of  high  repute  as  an  accom- 
plished orator,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence,  and 
in  1855  he  M'as  President  of  the  Cabinet,  a 
position  which  he  occupied  until  1857.  Since 
then  he  has  sat  steadily  with  the  Opposition. 
He  has  been  a  consistent  enemy  of  the  reign- 
ing dynasty,  and  was  more  than  suspected  of 
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being  in  communication  \\'\\h.  the  anti-dynas- 
tic faction  who  originated  the  revolution  of 
Nauplia.  In  default  of  Mavrocordatos,  be 
probably  is  as  suitable  a  man  to  occupy  the 
position  of  President  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment as  any  other  man  in  Greece.  Yet 
he  is  not  a  man  of  that  high  order  of  states- 
manship that  can  bear  the  weight  of  the 
future  of  his  country. 

Canaris  never  was  a  politician,  and  now 
that  he  is  over  seventy  years  of  age  he  is  not 
likely  to  acquire  the  elemental  principles  of 
diplomacy.  No  man  is  more  beloved  in 
Greece,  and  no  one  has  gained  such  a  repu- 
tation for  individual  courage  as  the  brave  old 
Ipsariot,  who  almost  single-handed  destroyed 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Tenedos.  But  individual 
bravery  alone  will  not  raise  a  state  from  a 
condition  of  almost  absolute  disorganization 
to  a  leading  place  among  nations. 

Benizelo  lioufos  is  the  best  man  in  the 
Government,  and  on  him  dependence  must 
be  placed,  if  upon  any  man  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  was  born  in  Patras  in  1V94, 
and  is  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He 
is  a  man  of  great  wealth,  being  a  large 
landed  proprietor  in  Greece  and  the  Isl- 
ands, and  has  for  a  long  time  commanded 
great  personal  influence,  from  his  well-known 
rectitude,  truthfulness,  and  nobility  of  charac- 
ter. He  is  the  leader  of  what  is  called  the 
English  party  in  Greece,  which,  in  opposition 
to  the  French  and  Russian  parties,  means 
that  party  which  admires  English  institutions 
political  and  commercial,  which  desires  to 
make  the  revolution  a  truly  popular  move- 
ment, and  which  desires  to  see  a  genuine 
form  of  constitutional  monarchy  established  in 
the  country.  To  the  influence  of  Eoufos  and 
his  party  must  be  attributed,  in  great  measure, 
the  late  movement  in  favour  of  an  English 
monarch.  Of  the  other  members  of  the  Ca- 
binet we  need  not  speak  in  detail.*  They 
number  among  them  patriotic  men  and  good 
lawyers,  but  not  a  single  man  worthy  the 
name  of  statesman.  And  this  is  one  of  the 
melancholy  features  of  this  revolution.  In 
other  countries,  during  turbulent  times,  dis- 
tinguished men  have  ever  risen  to  the 
surface,  thrown  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  very 
violence  of  the  national  agitation.  In 
France,  in  the  first  revolution,  they  sprang 
up  in  numbers,  men  of  grandeur  of  aim  and 
intellect,  mighty  leaders  of  a  mighty  people. 
The  revolution  of  1848  brought  forth  Napo- 
leon, in  his  own  peculiar  way  surpassing  aTiy 
of  his  predecessors  in  the  former  revolution. 
The  Italian  struggle  produced  ,Cavour  and 
Garibaldi,  men  whose  names  will  live  for  ever 


*  A  good  account  of  them  is  given  in  the  London 
Review  of  Nov.  29,  1862. 


in  the  pages  of  history.  And  in  America — 
in  the  Southern  States  at  least — such  men  as 
Jefferson  Davis,  Jackson,  and  Lee  will  not  go 
down  unhonoured  to  posterity.  But  this 
poor  bloodless  thing  in  Greece  has  not  pro- 
duced a  man  whom  either  the  present  or 
future  generations  can  admire.  There  is  no 
centre,  no  great  character  standing  out  from 
the  crowd,  to  which  men  may  look  for  com- 
fort. The  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the 
Government  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  com- 
posed of  men  of  sobriety  of  character,  and,  so 
far  as  is  known,  of  rectitude,  who  are  some- 
what impressed  with  the  responsibility  of  their 
difficult  situation.  Yet  this  sobriety  of  cha- 
racter is  something ;  and  so  long  as  Bulgaris 
and  Eoufos  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
there  is  some  hope  for  Greece  in  her  present 
crisis ;  but  if  the  republican  party,  under  the 
auspices  of  young  Grivas  and  his  hot-headed 
companions,  once  gain  the  upper  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  may  be  the 
ultimate  result.  Better  far  that  blind  old 
Mavrocordatos  and  his  radical  supporters 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  helm  of  the 
state. 

The  fourth  quality  essential  to  a  nation 
that  desires  to  govern  itself,  is  a  good  pros- 
pect of  material  well-being  among  the  lower 
classes  of  the  community.  That  is  an  all- 
important  element,  affecting  the  stability  of 
any  people.  How,  then,  are  the  lower  classes 
circumstanced,  in  Greece,  and  what  are  the 
prospects  of  the  country  in  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  point  of  view  ? 

No  country  can  long  languish  in  which 
commerce  and  agriculture  are  pursued  ener- 
getically by  its  people ;  and  no  better  signs 
of  resuscitation  could  be  given  by  Greece  than 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  her  people  to 
devote  their  energies  to  these  two  lines  of 
material  well-being.  Commerce  is  »o  new  - 
thing  to  them.  An  aptitude  for  mercantile 
transactions,  on  the  largestor  the  smallest  scale, 
has  long  been  their  most  leading  characteris- 
tic. They  are,  above  all  people,  a  nation  of 
shopkeepers,  for  trade  cannot  come  amiss  to 
them  in  any  form.  '  C'est  au  reste,'  says  an 
accomplished  French  author;  'a  cet  esprit 
de  commerce  qui  s'empara  de  la  plus  grande 
partie  des  habitans  de  la  Grece,  que  ces 
peuples  ont  ete  redevables  de  ce  degre  de 
puissance  et  de  consideration  dont  ils  ont  joui 
pendant  quelques  siecles.  Une  nation  com- 
mercante  est  en  general  une  nation  active  et 
industrieuse.  Le  traflEic  maritime  surtout 
exige  beaucoup  de  travail,  de  hardiesse  et  de 
sagacite.  Ces  qualites  influent  necessaire- 
ment  sur  les  mcEurs,  et  rendent  les  esprits 
plus  propres  aux  grandes  enterprises.'* 


*  Goguet  de  I'Origine  des  Loix,  etc. 
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This  estimate  is  not  too  higlily  coloured. 
Their  commercial  aptitude  is  the  most  pro- 
mising feature  in  the  Greek  character ;  and 
if  it  was  only  balanced  by  scrupulous  recti- 
tude, and  by  a  capacity  for  continuous  exer- 
tion, it  could  not  fail  to  raise  the  nation  to 
the  very  highest  place  in  the  commercial 
world.  As  it  is,  they  have  even  now  in  their 
hands  the  greatest  portion  of  the  carrying 
trade  in  the  Levant.  They  might  soon  mo- 
nopolize the  traffic  between  the  East  and 
West.  The  position  and  physical  features  of 
the  country  are,  in  themselves,  a  guarantee 
for  mai'itime  and  commercial  success.  If  their 
credit  in  the  market  was  only  sufficiently  es- 
tablished to  induce  speculators  to  embark 
capital  upon  the  country,  to  make  railways, 
roads,  and  seaports,  to  establish  packets,  and 
to  carry  out  such  other  improvements  as  are 
demanded  by  the  neglected  state  of  the  coun- 
try, Greece  might  very  soon  become  the  first 
commercial  country  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  might  extend  her  trade  to  limits  un- 
equalled by  any  nation  but  our  own. 

The  agricultural  prospects  of  the  country 
are  by  no  means  so  healthy  and  so  promising 
as  the  commercial  prospects.  The  tastes  of  the 
people,  the  nature  of  the  institutions  affecting 
land,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, are  all  hostile  to  a  profitable  development 
of  agriculture.  The  Greeks  have  a  natural 
distaste  for  cultivation.  It  requires  more  pa- 
tience, more  perseverance,  and  a  more  stable 
mind  than  they  possess.  A  true-born  Greek 
feels  himself  degraded  if  he  stoop  to  plough. 
He  leaves  field-labour  to  the  women,  while  he 
dresses  himself  up  magnificently,  and  struts 
about  the  public  places  of  his  village  gossip- 
ing with  his  fellow-men. 

This  disinclination  to  manuallabouron  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  will  for  long  remain  a 
drawback  to  successful  agriculture,  but  it  may 
wear  out  along  with  the  more  fatal  'of  the 
institutions.  And  first  and  foremost,  and 
most  fatal,  among  them  is  the  land-tax.  This 
ruinous  and  oppressive  source  of  revenue 
extends  its  baleful  influence  over  all  the 
countries  of  the  East,  but  nowhere  has  it 
proved  so  oppressive  as  it  has  in  Greece 
during  the  late  corrupt  administration.  Un- 
der the  Turks,  this  tax,  though  essentially 
paralyzing  to  anything  like  agricultural  en- 
terprise, was  less  ruinous  to  the  cultivation 
than  it  has  been  of  late  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  the  Turks  had  a  register  of  assess- 
able lands,  and  the  cultivators  were  protected 
by  the  municipal  authorities  from  the  more 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  tax-collectors  ;  but 
when  this  municipal  system  was  exchanged 
for  King  Otho's  bureaucratic  centralization, 
this  register  was  swept  away,  and  the  culti- 
vators were  left  without  redress  at  the  mercy 


of  the  farmers  of  revenue.  These  men  used 
their  power  to  suit  their  own  interest  or  ca- 
price, and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
sketch  of  the  system,  these  powers  were  not 
contemptible. 

The  land  in  Greece  is  held  chiefly  by  the 
Crown.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  cultivat- 
ed, and  four-fifths  of  the  uncultivated,  soil 
belong  to  it.  The  tenants  who  hold  of  the 
Crown  pay  15  percent,  of  the  gross  produce 
as  rent  for  the  usufruct  of  the  land,  and  the 
land-tax,  which  varies  from  3  to  10  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  the  rent.  Those  who  hold  of 
proprietors  pay  the  stipulated  rent  to  the  land- 
loq-d,  and  the  land-tax  to  the  Government. 
The  whole  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  the  hands  of  farmers  ;  and  no  culti- 
vator can  touch  the  produce  of  his  land 
except  by  permission  of  the  farmer,  who  ex- 
acts tithes  of  everything,  grapes,  olives,  gar- 
den produce,  silks,  and  green  crops.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  farmer's  will  is  law  ; 
and  the  cultivator,  who  has  no  register  or 
'  cadastre'  of  the  true  value  of  his  land,  or  the 
rent  he  pays  for  it,  to  appeal  to,  has  to 
submit  to  any  iniquitous  compromise  suggest- 
ed by  the  farmer.  If  he  attempts  to  act  in- 
dependently, his  crops  are  ruined.  The  far- 
mer postpones  his  order  for  reaping  until  the 
crop  has  become  useless,  or  he  gives  his  order 
before  it  is  ripe,  and  the  cultivator  has  to 
bear  the  loss.  And  after  his  crops  are  reaped, 
he  is  more  than  ever  in  the  farmer's  power. 
The  farmer  fixes  the  time  of  threshing,  and 
the  mill  to  which  (to  use  the  S'cotch  term) 
the  crops  '  are  thirled.'  The  cultivator  must 
obey,  and  must  convey  his  produce  the  best 
way  he  can  for  miles  over  that  roadless  coun- 
try. To  be  sure  the  law  steps  in  at  this 
point,  and,  with  a  bitter  touch  of  irony,  puts 
it  thus — '  The  farmer  is  not  entitled  to  force 
the  cultivator  to  take  his  produce  by  a  bad 
road  if  there  be  a  better  one.'  The  grain, 
when  threshed,  is  collected  in  heaps  outside 
the  public  threshing-ground,  and  the  cultiva- 
tor has  to  wait  the  farmer's  pleasure  until  he 
separate  the  public  from  the  private  grain, 
when  at  last  he  is  allowed  to  depart,  after,  it 
may  be,  months  of  waiting,  and  to  retrans- 
J)ort  his  grain  to  his  home  on  mules  and 
donkeys  across  the  mountains  at  his  own  risk 
and  to  his  own  hurt.  The  consequences  of 
this  pernicious  system  are  disastrous!  It  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  cultivator  to  pro- 
duce more  than  is  absolutely  required  for  his 
annual  maintenance.  There  is  no  induce- 
ment even  to  the  proprietor  to  expend  capi- 
tal on  improvement,  still  less  to  the  cultivator 
who  only  looks  to  his  daily  bread.  Plough- 
ing has  not  advanced  since  the  days  of  He- 
siod.  The  plough  is  the  same  time-honoured 
implement  constructed  with  a  single  shaft  or 
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handle  that  existed  in  the  tim'e  of  Homer,  and 
now,  as  then,  is  carried  about  on  men's 
shoulders  from  one  patch  of  ground  to  ano- 
ther. The  agricultural  population  decreases 
annually,  capitalists  will  not  invest  their  mo- 
ney in  land,  and  no  steps  will  be  taken  to 
encourage  agriculture  so  long  as  this  barba- 
rous expedient  for  raising  the  state  revenue 
by  numbing  the  energies  of  the  people  is  kept 
in  force. 

Besides  these  drawbacks  to  agriculture, 
there  are  physical  peculiarities  in  the  coun- 
try which  «re  formidable.  The  climate  is 
not  favourable  to  heavy  crops.  Owing  to 
various  causes, — among  others,  perhaps,  the 
extension  of  cultivation  throughout  Europe, 
and  (to  come  nearer  home,  to  Greece  itself) 
the  extension  of  the  reckless  habits  of  the 
Wallachian  shepherds  who  systematically 
destroy  whole  forests  by  fire,  from  mistaken 
notions  of  expediency, — the  climate  seems  to 
be  undergoing  certain  modifications.  The  hot 
sirocco  wind  blows  more  frequently  than  in 
former  times,  parching  up  the  soil,  and 
bringing  with  it  something  of  a  desert  cli- 
mate. Kaiu  is  less  plentiful  than  it  was  of 
old,  and  what  does  fall  in  spring  and  winter 
rarely  remains  to  do  much  good.  It  flows 
away  directly  to  the  sea  by  the  beds  of 
torrents,  down  the  abrupt  cliffs  and  slopes, 
with  a  rapidity  which  greatly  tends  to  ruin 
vegetation  and  increase  the  natural  nudity  of 
the  mountains.  Hence  water  has  become 
very  valuable,  and  rights  of  irrigation  and 
water  tenure  have  to  be  secured  by  title  as 
binding  as  those  by  which  land  is  secured. 
But  with  all  these  drawbacks,  great  improve- 
ment can  be  made  both  in  the  condition  of 
agriculture  and  in  the  state  of  the  population. 
Not  one-half  of  the  arable  land  is  under  culti- 
vation, and  even  what  is  cultivated  does  not 
yield  above  five  or  seven  bushels  an  acre, 
whereas  an  improved  system  of  husbandry 
might  produce  a  return  of  from  four  to  five 
quarters.  The  same  backwardness  pervades 
the  whole  system  of  cultivation.  There  is  as 
little  knowledge  or  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  grinding  as  in  the  growing  of  the 
corn.  Windmills  and  water-mills  are  common 
enough  in  the  Islands  and  in  the  Morea — in 
the  latter  country  you  meet  a  water-mill, 
more  or  less  dilapidated,  at  every  turn — but 
they  are  so  inadequately  constructed,  that 
they  are  incapable  of  producing  more  than  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  flour  in  a  day.  In  the 
towns  and  villages,  horse-mills,  and  hand- 
mills,  worked  by  women,  are  in  general  use, 
but  their  construction  is  even  more  antiquated 
than  that  of  the  water-mills.  So  in  the 
manipulating  of  the  grapes  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  the  Greeks  are  far  behind  the 
age.     It  is  true  that  the  cultivation  of  the 


vine  and  the  currants,  for  which  the  Morea  is 
celebrated,  is  superior  to  that  of  the  grain 
crops ;  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  the 
owner  keeps  his  vineyards  and  currant  gar- 
dens in  his  own  hand,  and  cultivates  them  by 
means  of  hired  labourers,  whereas  the  arable 
land  is  let  on  the  Metayer  system.  But  after 
the  grapes  and  currants  come  to  maturity, 
and  when  they  require  more  careful  handling, 
then  the  ordinary  Greek  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  He  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  grape,  nor  to  the 
method  of  fermentation  ;  and  the  owners  of 
productive  vineyards  are  content  to  see  the 
wine  trodden  out  by  half-naked  men,  and 
then  so  heavily  adulterated  with  resin  as  to 
be  unsaleable  in  any  market,  and  undrinkable 
by  any  but  themselves.  Such  being  tlie  state 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country, 
the  condition  of  the  population  that  is  de- 
pendent on  that  species  of  industry  cannot  be 
very  high,  and  the  condition  of  that  class 
which  is  dependent  upon  manufacture  is  not 
much  higher.  Except  some  gold  and  sil- 
ver embroidery  work  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Athens,  some  ironware  at  Tripolitza,  some 
silk  gauze  at  Calamata  and  Mistra,  and  some 
woollen  fabrics  at  Lebadoea,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  handicraft  or  manufacture  in  Greece. 
The  tastes  of  the  population  do  not  run  in 
the  direction  of  raw  material,  and  so  long  as 
they  can  import  all  they  want  they  prefer  to 
do  so. 

The  lower  classes  have  much  to  learn  and 
much  to  do  before  they  can  be  raised  above 
their  present  low  level  in  the  circle  of  hu- 
manity. Great  and  searching  reforms  are 
wanted  in  their  condition,  which  can  only  be 
produced  by  time  ;  and  the  healthiest  symp- 
tom of  a  revivifying  Greece  will  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  well-being  of  these  classes. 
When  their  social  condition  is  ameliorated, 
and  when  there  are  good  prospects  of  security 
of  life  and  property,  and  encouragement  is 
offered  to  settlers,  their  numljers  will  rapidly 
increase.  Liberty,  affluence,  and  comfort  will 
attract  the  kindred  populations  that  are  now 
vegetating  rather  than  living  under  Turkish 
rule. 

In  conclusion,  do  the  foregoing  observa- 
tions tend  to  show  that  Greece  is  worthy  to 
occupy  the  high  position  which  her  peo- 
ple would  arrogate  for  themselves  ?  Is  the 
'great  idea'  to  be  realized  ?  Is  a  Byzantine 
to  supplant  the  Ottoman  Empire  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  all-important  question  must  be 
qualified.  Greece  is  not  yet  worthy,  but 
there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  in 
time  she  may  become  worthy.  She  has 
passed  through  a  long  ordeal  of  degradation ; 
she  has  passed  through  a  sharp  and  bitter 
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season  of  suffering  and  war,  and  come  out  of 
it  victorious  ;  she  has  lain  fallow,  resting  from 
her  toil,  for  thirty  years  ;  she  has  shown  self- 
restraint  and  moderation  during  a  trying  pe- 
riod ;  and  she  has  given  evidence  of  ati  unani- 
mous, decided,  and  unequivocal  desire  to  pre- 
pare herself  to  receive  the  benefits  of  constitu- 
tional liberty,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try and  enterprise  :  therefore  we  have  hopes 
'  of  Greece.  But,  as  we  have  shown,  she  has 
much  to  learn  before  she  can  be  ripe  even  for 
the  benefit  of  a  constitutional  system  of  go- 
vernment. The^  moderation  which  she  has 
shown  during  the  last  few  weeks  must  conti- 
nue during  the  next  few  years.  She  must 
keep  for  ever  before  her  eyes  the  remem- 
brance of  that  state  whose  example  she  hopes 
to  follow  in  the  East.  She  must  never  forget 
the  long  years  of  training  and  political  edu- 
cation which  Piedmont  passed  through  be- 
fore she  shone  out  full-blown  into  Italy.  Con- 
stitutional liberty  is  not  a  thing  that  springs 
up  ready  made  at  the  bidding  of  a  nation, 
however  desirous  that  nation  may  be  of  en- 
joying its  blessings.  Self-government  requires 
many  years  of  preparation,  moral  and  ma- 
terial as  well  as  political  :  it  will  not  come  by 
asking  for  it.  Let  Greece  therefore  wait  her 
time.  Let  her  show  herself  gradually  emerg- 
ing to  the  light,  and  standing  out  like  the 
clear  cut  outline  of  her  own  mountains,  a 
pattern  of  a  moderate,  cautious,  self-restrain- 
ing people.  Let  her  prove  herself  capable  of 
governing  herself,  and  then  Europe  will  have 
confidence  in  her  powers  of  governing  others. 
Already  she  has  implanted  confidence  in  this 
country,  and  has  received  in  token  a  certain 
extension  of  her  territory,  and,  if  report  speak 
true,  our  moral  aid  in  acquiring  more.  The 
annexation  of  the  Ionian  Islands  is  a  great 
step  in  the  right  direction  ;  and  if  the  late 
mission  of  our  ambassador  to  Constantinople 
be  successful,  Thessaly,  and  perhaps  Macedo- 
nia and  Epirus,  maybe  added  also.  Our  in- 
fluence has  been  well  directed,  and  the  ces- 
sion of  the  Islands  reflects  the  greatest  credit 
on  the  good  ^ense,  the  generosity,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  national  rights  on  the  part  of 
England  ;  and  it  shows  that  the  overtures  on 
the  part  of  Greece  towards  our  reigning  fami- 
ly are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Greece 
need  not  be  discouraged  even  if  she  have 
years  yet  to  wait  before  her  territory  be 
still  more  extended.  The  Turkish  power 
must  go,  for  its  days  are  numbered,  and  soon- 
er or  later  the  Mussulman  must  disappear 
from  Europe.  Let  Greece  prepare  herself  to 
supply  the  place  ;  and  when  politically  she 
approximate  to  the  condition  of  Piedmont 
under  Count  Cavour,  and  materially  to  that 
of  Belgium  under  King  Leopold,  the  Euro- 
pean powers  will  pronounce  her  fit  and  worthy 


to  succeed.  But,  in  the  meantime,  let  Europe 
leave  her  to  herself.  Russian  intrigue  and 
French  and  English  mismanagement  have  al- 
ready done  too  much  evil:  much  of  the  misery 
of  the  last  thirty  years  must  in  justice  be  laid 
at  their  doors.  They  failed  conspicuously  to 
perform  the  duties  which,  in  their  respective' 
jealousies,  they  laid  upon  themselves.  Let 
them  learn  to  be  more  generous  now.  Let 
them  forswear  all  management  and  all  in- 
trigue, and  from  henceforth  leave  Greece  to 
work  out  her  own  salvation. 


Art.  VI. — Novels  and  Novelists  of  the  Day. 

The  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson,  remitted  for  an 
hour  to  the  periodical  table  of  one  of  our 
readinfj-rooms,  and  enfjao-ed  with  the  Athe- 
nceum  or  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  would  find 
much  to  astonish,  and  much  to  ponder  over. 
He  would  find  that  since  he  dominated  in 
the  world  of  letters,  vast  changes  had  taken 
place, — that  new  ideas  were  shaking  man- 
kind, and  that  unknown  names  were  regarded 
with  reverence.  And  if  the  august  shade 
happened  to  cast  a  casual  glance  over  the 
literary  advertisements  of  the  journals  we 
have  mentioned,  reflections  would  be  awaken- 
ed, which,  if  chronicled  by  the  ghost  of  a 
Boswell,  might  prove  of  practical  service.  If 
such  a  revisiting,  and  such  an  employment, 
were  possible,  nothing,  perhaps,  would  sur- 
prise the  Doctor  so  much  as  how  eagerly,  at 
this  present  era  of  English  history,  novels 
are  written,  and  how  extensively — he,  with 
his  practical  shrewdness,  would  assume — 
novels  are  read.  He  would  remember  that, 
in  his  own  day,  he  could  count  the  good  no- 
vels existing  in  English  literature  on  his  fin- 
gers ;  now,  he  would  discover  that  good  Eng- 
lish novels  are  to  be  numbered  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  the  bad  or  indifferent  ones  by  the 
thousand.  To  his  natural  disgust,  he  would 
find  that  Rasselas  had  fallen  into  the  lot  of 
weeds  and  outworn  faces  ;  that  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  was  sometimes  spoken  of,  and  sel- 
dom read  ;  and  that  the  productions  of  his 
vivacious  little  friend.  Miss  Burney,  which  he 
had  himself  perused  in  MS.,  and  adorned  by 
a  massive  didactic  touch  here  and  there, 
were  almost  forgotten.  He  would  retire 
from  the  modern  reading-room  with  the  con- 
viction that  some  hundred  or  two  English 
men  and  women  spend  their  days  and  nights 
writing  stories,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  nation 
spend  their  days  and  nights  reading  them. 
Unable,  during  his  brief  stay  of  one  hour,  to 
make  himself   acquainted   with   the  serious 
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work  undertaken  and  accomplished  since  his 
time,  and  with  only  the  advertisements  of  the 
current  number  of  the  Athenceum  to  specu- 
late upon,  he  would  consider  that  his  coun- 
trymen had  deteriorated — that  they  had  be- 
come almost  Frenchmen  in  their  levity  ;  and 
•  on  his  return,  he  would  express  his  dissatis- 
faction in  majestically  balanced  sentences, 
•which  the  ghost  of  Boswell — now,  as  of  yore, 
henchman  and  amanuensis — would  eacjerly 
listen  to,  and  inscribe  upon  his  ghostly  ta- 
blets. 

In  the  circumstances  stated,  we  have  ven- 
tured to  suppose  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Johnson 
not  a  little  dismayed  at  the  amount  of  novel 
writing  and  novel  reading  going  on  amongst 
us,  and  that  the  construction  he  would  place 
on  the  phenomenon  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
quite  flattering.  "Whatever  construction  may 
be  placed  upon  it,  the  phenomenon  exists, 
and  is  not  without  significance.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  two  novels,  or  six  volumes,  every 
week,  are  produced  in  England ;  consequent- 
ly, only  the  reader  possessed  of  excellent  di- 
gestion, of  ample  means,  and  entire  leisure, 
can  hope  to  keep  pace  with  the  press.  If  he 
has  a  week's  illness,  if  he  undertakes  a  jour- 
ney, he  is  thrown  out,  and  can  never  be  in  at 
the  death.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that,  at 
this  present  moment,  the  manufacture  is  going 
on.  A  hundred  deft  pens  are  even  now  ca- 
reering over  foolscap  sheets,  pursuing  the 
fortunes  of  imaginary  personages.  Murders 
are  now  committed,  tender  farewells  are 
spoken,  fathers  are  getting  reconciled  to  pro- 
digal sons — with  all  of  which  the  world  will 
be  acquainted  anon,  reading  with  wet  eyes. 
Of  course,  the  greater  proportion  of  contem- 
porary novels  are  worthless,  or  nearly  so;  but 
as  a  set-off,  we  have  more  eminent  names  in 
this  special  literary  walk  than  in  any  other. 
"We  have  one  eminent  poet,  and  we  have  a 
dozen  eminent  novelists.  Strike  off  the  poor 
and  indifferent  novels,  and  there  still  remain 
a  certain  number  of  books  of  this  class,  writ- 
ten by  men  and  women  at  present  alive,  or 
but  recently  deceased,  exhibiting  greater  lite- 
rary skill,  wit,  humour,  imagination,  observa- 
tion of  character, — more  general  intellectual 
resource,  in  fact,  than  we  shall  find  in  any 
other  department  of  contemporary  literature. 
During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  a  larger 
amount  of  good  English  brain  has  expended 
itself  in  fiction  than  in  philosophy,  history, 
poetry,  or  biography.  The  novel  has  of  late 
been  the  favourite  vehicle  of  English  genius. 
It  is  the  favourite  literary  form  in  the  reign 
of  Victoria,  just  as  the  drama  was  the  favour- 
ite -form  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
essay  and  the  didactic  poem  in  the  reign  of 
Anne.  Out  of  the  mass  of  books  written  in 
our  time,  posterity  will  concern  itself  with  the 


works  of  one  poet,  of  perhaps  three  essayists, 
and  of  at  least — not  to  stretch  the  point  too 
far — half  a  dozen  novelists.  And  it  is  just 
possible  that  the  novelists  will  be  the  most 
highly  valued  of  all. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  stream  of  ten- 
dency in  literature.  We  know  that  the  no- 
vel, as  a  form  of  literary  expression,  is  at 
present  more  popular  than  the  poem  ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  discover  how  this  has  come 
about.  Literary  fashion,  like  every  other 
kind  of  fashion,  even  of  the  most  trivial 
kind, — the  flowers-  in  a  lady's  bonnet,  the 
setting  forth  of  a  dinner-table,  the  ethics  of 
morning  calls,  and  the  other  received  usages 
of  society, — is  not  accidental.  Ever}-  fashion 
is  based  upon  a  sense  of  propriety  ;  and  this 
propriety  is  the  result  of  many  things,  most 
of  which  may  be  traced  pretty  far  back. 
That  the  novel  is  popular  at  present,  we 
know  ;  that  there  is  a  sufficient  reason  for . 
this  popularity,  we  also  know  ;  and  this  suffi- 
cient reason  is  not  very  difficult  to  discover. 
Firsts  then,  it  may  be  premised  that  our  most 
esteemed  novels  concern  themselves  with  de- 
lineations of  modern  life,  and  that  modern 
life,  in  virtue  of  our  immersion  in  it,  and  the 
complexity  of  its  relations,  can  be  represented 
more  fully  and  satisfactorily  by  prose  than 
through  the  higher  medium  of  verse.  Arti- 
ficially knit  together  as  men  at  present  are, 
bound  up  in  a  whole  network  of  intricate  re- 
lationships, subdued  into  a  certain  uniformity 
by  public  opinion,  and  with  a  narrower  field 
provided  in  which  individual  character  can 
display  itself  than  when  the  world  was  less 
thickly  peopled,  and  the  laws  of  society — 
which  are,  in  truth,  its  necessities — were  less 
stringent,  certain  problems,  born  of  our  social 
condition,  and  of  more  or  less  importance, 
though  all  interesting,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
they  bear  directly  upon  ourselves,  are  conti- 
nually confronting  us ;  and  these  problems 
cannot,  from  the  very  nature  of  them,  be  dis- 
cussed or  set  forth  in  verse.  For  the  drama- 
tic representation  of  such  problems  and  in- 
tricate relations,  prose  is  imperatively  requir- 
ed, and  of  such  matter  the  most  popular  of 
our  modern  novels  are  to  a  large  extent  com- 
posed. The  novel  is  the  mirror  in  which  so- 
ciety looks,  in  order  that  she  may  become 
acquainted  with  her  own  countenance.  The 
provinces  of  prose  and  verse  may  be  very 
strictly  defined.  Verse  can  deal  with  the 
tent  of  Achilles,  prose  with  the  modern 
drawing-room  or  dining-table.  ^Yhen  men 
and  women  fell  in  love  as  they  did  in  the  old 
ballads,  verse  could  not,  with  all  its  resources,  ■ 
over-do  the  delights  or  agonies  of  the  pas- 
sion. When  people  fall  in  love  as  they  do 
at  this  age  of  the  world,  when  the  passion  is 
clogged  and  embarrassed  by  marriage  settle- 
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ments,  when  the  lawyer  has  as  much  to  do 
with  the  union  of  lovers  as  Cnpid,  we  see  at 
once  that  the  time  for  the  epithalamium  is 
gone,  and  that  verse  cannot  assist  at  the  bri- 
dal. It  goes  hard  with  verse  in  a  world 
where  it  is  seriously  questioned  whether 
lovers  can  marry  on  less  than  an  annual  in- 
come of  L.300.  In  one  of  our  recent  no« 
vels,  the  tragedy  of  love  lies  in  the  gentle- 
man's fear  that,  if  he  marries,  he  will  bereave 
himself  of  material  comforts,  and  of  the  good 
opinion  of  certain  of  his  fellows ;  that  he 
will  be  '  cut ;'  that  his  name  will  be  omitted 
in  dinner  invitations ;  that,  in  fact,  the  domes- 
tic hearth  will  be  colder  than  the  club  fire 
before  which  he  is  at  the  moment  basking. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  situation  is  not  with- 
out tragic  possibilities ;  but  then,  such  tragic 
possibilities  do  not  require  verse  to  set  them 
forth!  The  range  of  verse  is  narrower  if 
higher  than  the  range  of  prose.  Verse  deals 
with  the  mountain  peaks  of  passion,  so  to 
speak, — prose  with  the  lower  slopes  and  the 
level  plain,  on  which  stand  towns  and  cities, 
and  to  which  the  experience  of  the  majority 
of  mankind  is  confined.  Men  are  moved 
deepest  by  that  which  touches  them  most 
closely ;  and  the  novel,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  modern  social  relationships 
with  which  readers  are  inevitably  brought  in 
contact,  and  with  the  more  or  less  passionate 
or  sorrowful  complications  arising  out  of 
them,  is  naturally  more  popular  than  the 
poem,  which,  by  an  innate  necessity,  must 
deal  with  the  simpler  and  intenser  emotions, 
and  with  these  stripped  of  prosaic  modern 
circumstances  with  which  all  are  familiar — 
emotions  so  set  forth  which  are  not  matter  of 
common  experience,  and  which  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  evoke  the  same  amount  of 
interest. 

Another  reason  for  the  popularity  of  the 
modern  novel  may  be  found  in  the  advance 
of  prose  during  the  last  century  as  a  medium 
of  expression, — '  that  other  harmony  of  prose,' 
as  Dryden  called  it,  with  a  far-reaching  gleam 
into  its  capabilities.  We  do  not  write  verse 
so  supremely  now  as  Shakespeare  and  his 
companions  did,  but  as  a  whole  we  write 
prose  better. 

*■  What  wants  he  that  a  king  should  have'  ? 

cried  James,  as  he  gazed  with  pitiless  admira- 
tion on  the  huge  limbs  and  bold  bearing  of 
the  outlaw  of  Ettrick.  'What  wants  prose 
that  verse  should  possess  ?'  the  reader  may 
exclaim,  as  he  closes  one  or  other  of  our 
English  masterpieces.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
verse  is  the  nobler  vehicle  of  expression,  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  prose  is  the  more 
generally  useful,  and  the  best  suited  for  ordi- 
nary purposes.      Verse  is  a  service  of  gold 


plate,  which  is  only  brought  forth  on  princely 
festivals,  and  high  solemnities  and  anniver- 
saries ;  prose,  the  service  in  everyday  use, 
and  if  the  viands  are  properly  cooked — and 
that,  after  all,  is  the  chief  matter  in  a  feast —  • 
they  taste  as  sweetly  in  the  ordinary  service 
as  they  do  in  the  golden  one.  And,  after 
all,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  verse  is  a 
higher  vehicle  of  expression  than  prose,  when 
prose  is  at  its  best.  Have  we  not  seen  prose 
as  ductile,  and  as  easily  turned  and  twisted 
by  quip  and  phantasy  ?  Have  we  not  seen 
it,  chamelion-like,  coloured  by  the  food  it 
feeds  on  ?  Have  we  not  heard  its  voice,  and 
been  unable,  even  when  sitting  amid  the  flutes 
of  Arcady,  to  remember  a  sweeter  note  ? 
Miltonic  music  lingers  in  the  sentences  of  De 
Quincey.  There  are  inspired  passages  in 
Ruskin  that  will  hold  their  own  with  any- 
thing in  poetry.  Professor  Wilson  and 
Kingsley  have  written  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  which  are  equal  to  anything  of  the 
same  kind  existing  in  verse ;  while  Carlyle's 
style  is  unique  and  unapproachable  ;  every- 
thing by  turns, — solemn,  grotesque,  humor- 
ous,— capable  of  dealing  with  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  free  at  once  of  earth  and  air. 
Verse  cannot  without  detriment  descend 
beneath  a  certain  level ;  and  there  are  ele- 
ments with  which  it  is  not  endued.  It  can 
put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes, 
like  Ariel ;  but  it  cannot  carry  logs,  like 
Ferdinand.  The  sea-bird  is  beautiful  wheel- 
ing in  the  air, — charming  when  it  sinks  to 
rest,  breast-deep  in  the  billow  ;  but  on  the 
ground  its  movement  is  a  waddle,  all  grace 
is  gone.  Prose  is  more  Protean  than  verse, 
and  can  make  itself  at  home  anywhere — in 
the  rare  passionate  and  imaginative  regions, 
in  the  severities  of  logical  statement,  in  tire 
even  flow  of  narrative.  It  can  do  all  that 
vers9  can,  and  it  has  no  pride  :  it  can  concern 
itself  with  trifles  ;  it  can  paint  Dutch  pictures  ; 
it  can  analyse  proverbs.  And  it  is  curious, 
too,  that  the  wider  intellectual  region  over 
which  prose  dominates,  almost  inevitably 
attracts  to  itself,  sooner  or  later,  writers  whose 
minds  are  of  the  purest  poetic  type.  Men 
who  begin  with  poetry,  feel,  as  time  passes 
on,  and  experience  widens,  a  strange  propul- 
sion to  prose,  or  to  the  drama.  They  weary 
of  abstractions,  of  the  beautiful  masks  and 
shadows  of  things,  and  long  to  feel  the  earth 
beneath  their  feet,  and  to  assure  themselves 
by  human  fellowship.  Verse  takes  the  cream 
off  their  thoughts,  so  to  speak  ;  but  much 
remains  behind,  on  which  the  shaping  instinct 
within  cannot  help  exercising  itself,  and  which 
seeks  a  prose  outlet.  Thus  we  observe  that, 
for  the  most  part,  the  great  writers  who  made 
brilliant  the  close  of  the  last  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  either   forsook 
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the  passionate  and  emotional  element,  in 
which  in  early  life  they  delighted,  for  closer 
relationship  with  men  in  the  drama,  or  wrote 
poems  in  which  the  satirical  and  prosaic  side 
of  things  predominated  over  the  purely  emo- 
tional, or  relinquished  verse  altogether,  and 
became  prose  novelists,  prose  essayists,  or 
prose  humorists.  The  author  of  Marmion 
became  the  author  of  Waverley.  Shelley 
sought  refuge  from  lyrical  pain  in  The  Cenci 
and  Sellas.  Coleridge  forsook  verse  alto- 
gether. Byron,  in  his  closing  years,  was  a 
poet  only  in  form  :  the  last  cantos  of  Don 
Juan  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  bril- 
liant satirical  novel,  iu  which  poetry  adds  a 
sheen  to  the  wit,  and  a  sharper  edge  to  the 
epigram.  Had  he  lived,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  relinquished  verse 
and  betaken  himself  to  prose  fiction,  in  which 
he  would  have  brought  much  of  Field- 
ing's good  sense,  solidity,  and  heartiness,  all 
Thackeray's  gift  of  melancholy  scorn,  and  a 
width  of  imaginative  range  and  power  of 
tenderness  unknown  to  either.  The  fact, 
then,  that  prose,  as  a  vehicle  of  literary  ex- 
pression, has,  during  the  last  century,  im- 
mensely 'developed  ;  that  it  can  deal  grace- 
fully and  effectively  with  prosaic  subject- 
matter  ;  that  it  can  chronicle  small  beer  and 
the  tattig  of  village  clowns ;  that  it  can  paint 
moor,  and  fen,  and  woodland ;  that  it  can 
take  on  the  edge  of  epigram  ;  that  it  can 
turn  upon  itself  in  self-analysis ;  and  that, 
when  required,  it  can  rise  into  the  passionate 
regions,  of  which,  hitherto,  verse  has  been 
the  great  inhabitant  and  exponent,  is  one 
reason,  and  perhaps  the  chief  one,  why  the 
novel  has  surpassed  the  poem  in  popular 
estimation.  The  novel  can  give  us  all  that 
we  were  wont  to  expect  from  the  poem  ;  and 
as  it  can  more  effectively  combine  heteroge- 
neous elements,  farce  and  tragedy,  satire  and 
moral  reflection,  the  high  mood  and  the 
mean,  the  one  grand  passion  and  the  hundred 
sordid  ones,  it  is  better  fitted  than  the  poem 
to  reflect  the  many-coloured  world  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  which  each  plays  his  part. 
The  novelist  can  stretch  a  wider  canvas  than 
the  poet,  and  on  his  palette  he  has  a  greater 
variety  of  pigments  wherewith  to  produce 
his  picture  in  his  lights  and  glooms ;  and  it 
is  his  own  fault  if  the  tone  of  his  colours  be 
not  as  pure,  if  his  scarlets  are  not  as  brilliant, 
and  his  umbers  as  sombre,  as  the  poet's.  As 
a  work  of  art,  the  novel  may  be — nay,  some- 
times is — as  perfect  as  the  poem.  The  New- 
comes,  for  instance,  is  a  classic  as  truly  as  the 
Essay  on  Man;  with  the  difference,  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  entertaining,  and  is  certain 
to  find  now,  and  hereafter,  a  greater  number 
of  readers. 

One  other  reason  for  the  amount  of  novel 


writing  at  the  present  day,  is  the  exceedingly 
obvious  one,  that  a  taste  for  that  species  of 
literature  exists.  We  have  in  possession  a 
large  number  of  novels,  distinguished  by  a 
Variety  of  intellectual  excellence.  They  are 
interesting  as  stories ;  but  they  are  much 
more  than  interesting  stories.  They  deal 
with  love  and  the  perturbations  of  the  pas- 
sion, they  describe  scenery  and  the  rising  and 
setting  of  suns,  and  so  infringe  on  the  do- 
mains of  poetry ;  they  seize  on  some  histo- 
rical period  and  vivify  it,  filling  it  with  light 
and  colour,  and  the  stir  and  bustle  of  life,  and 
the  adventures  of  characters  in  which  we  are 
cunningly  interested,  after  a  fashion  delight- 
ful to  the  reader  who  has  yawned  over  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Dryasdust ;  and  they  contain, 
at  certain  portions  of  their  progress,  criticism, 
dissertation  on  social  manners,  moral  homilies 
and  reflections,  and  so  occupy  the  place  of 
the  essayist  and  the  didactic  writer.  Over  all 
conditions  of  minds  the  novelist  casts  his 
spells,  all  kinds  of  people  are  caught  in  his 
net.  And  thfi  taste  for  novels  thus  produced 
and  established,  acts  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Should  a  man  have  any  pet  theory  to  air, 
any  moral  panacea  to  vend  ;  should  he  be  an 
'earnest'  soul  afflicted  with  a  mission;  or 
should  he  have  a  gift  of  narrative  and  a  knack 
of  dialogue,  and  be  anxious  to  turn  these  gifts 
to  the  best  pecuniary  account,  he  immediately 
betakes  himself  to  the  writing  of  novels.  To 
the  man,  again,  of  poetic  heart  and  instinct, 
on  whom  has  weighed  'the  burden  of  the  un- 
intelligible world,'  and  who  has,  by  whatever 
thoughtful  strife  and  effort^  removed  in  part 
the  burden,  and  in  some  degree  solved  the 
unintelligibility,  the  novel  is  the  fairest  exist- 
ing field  in  which  to  exercise  his  artistic  acti- 
vity, and  effect  his  spiritual  release.  And 
when  we  add  to  this  literary  impulse  the  fact, 
that  there  are  some  six  or  eight  million  per- 
sons in  these  islands  who  are  novel  readers, 
and  who  draw  their  chief  spiritual  sustenance 
from  these  compositions,  we  have  at  once  ex- 
plained the  advertising  phenomenon  which, 
a  page  or  two  back,  we  fancied  would  dismay 
the  sturdy  ghost  of  Dr.  Johnson,  should  it 
transport  itself  for  an  hour  from  Hades  and 
the  disputations  of  the  dead  to  one  of  our 
reading-rooms,  and  trifle  with  the  current 
number  of  the  Athenceum  or  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  circulating  libraries  cry.  Give! 
give !  The  universal  British  press  proceeds 
at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  volumes  per  week ; 
and  Mr.  Mudie  stands  between  the  British 
press  and  the  eager  librarians  as  a  sort  of 
middleman,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
libraries,  and,  as  is  believed,  not  in  the  least 
to  his  own  pecuniary  loss. 

The  novel  is  more  potent  than  the  poem  at 
present ;  and  we  have  in  a  cursory  manner 
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indicated  certain  reasons  which  sliow  the 
phenomenon  to  be  a  perfectly  normal  one, 
and  over  which  it  were  idle'  to  lament.  It 
may,  however,  be  said,  that  not  till  the  stu- 
pendous success  of  Scott  did  the  novel  be- 
come the  favourite  field  of  British  literary 
activity.  The  story-tellintr  and  dramatic 
faculty  lying  latent  in  the  British  mind,  he 
pointed  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the  way ; 
and  the  example  was  followed  even  before 
the  great  magician  was  laid  to  sleep  in  Dry- 
burgh,  in  the  heart  of  the  land  which  he  had 
made  enchanted.  Gait  and  Lockhart  devoted 
themselves  to  the  delineation  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter, and  the  repi-esentation  of  Scottish 
manners.  They  worked,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  curiously  mingled  vein  of  seriousness  and 
humour  which  Scott  laid  bare  in  the  Ayiti- 
quary.  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James  employed  him- 
self in  a  species  of  historical  fiction,  the  sug- 
gestion of  which  he  found  in  Kenilivortk  and 
Ivanhoe,  and  burdened  with  his  labours  the 
libraries  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Bulwer 
began  his  career  as  a  novelist  with  a  know- 
ledge of  society,  a  cynicism,  an  icy  glitter  of 
wit  and  epigram,  remarkable  in  a  man  so 
young;  and  since  JPelham,  he  has  played 
many  parts — made  crime  romantic  in  Paul 
Clifford  and  Eugene  Aram — made  antique 
ages  live  again  in  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii 
and  Rienzi — revived  the  strifes  of  English 
kings  and  nobles  in  the  Last  of  the  Barons — 
prattled  of  tea  and  toast  and  the  refined 
domesticities  in  the  Caxtons — and  given  the 
world  a  galvanic  shock  in  the  Strange  Story. 
DTsraeli,  in  his  '  wondrous  tales,'  '  psycholo- 
gical romances,'  and  modern  novels,  has  given 
.us  a  singular  mixture  of  orientalism  and  poli- 
tics— mingling  Jerusalem  and  St.  Stephen's. 
Then  all  the  world  roared  over  Pickwick,-  and 
followed  Little  Nell  to  her  grave.  And  in  a 
short  time,  the  humour  and  pathos  of  The 
Shabby  Genteel  Story  and  the  Iloggarty 
Diamond  drew  attention;  and  when  these 
were  followed  by  Vanity  Fair,  the  English 
public  knew  that  a  master  in  fiction  had 
arisen  in  the  pereon  of  Thackeray.  For 
many  years  past  they  have  listened  to  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  Pall  Mall  and  Belgra- 
via,  '  Vanitas  Vanitatum  ! ' 

Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  at  present  the 
lords  of  the  novel ;  and  as  partisans  of  one  or 
other,  the  world  of  novel  readers  are  pretty 
equally  divided.  Critics  are  perpetually  com- 
paring the  one  with  the  other;  and  we  are 
sorry  to  observe  that  these  gentlemen,  with 
something  like  ingratitude,  are  inclined  to 
speak  disparagingly  of  Dickens,  and  to  sigh 
amid  his  autumnal  leaves  for  the  freshness 
and  fulness  of  his  spring.  In  the  possession 
of  two  such  men,  to  measure  the  one  against 
the  other  is  somewhat  ungenerous.     When  I 


similar  comparisons  were  instituted  in  Ger- 
many between  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  latter 
was  wont  to  say,  'The  fools!  they  ought  to 
be  thankful  they  have  two  such  men  to 
quarrel  about.'  Preference  in  the  matter  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  is  the  result  of  mental 
constitution,  and  cannot  be  afi'ected  by  ai'gu- 
ment.  Dickens  has  by  far  the  more  exube- 
rant genius,  the  richer  plenitude  of  gifts ;  his 
faults  are  the  faults  of  excess.  He  is  a  pome- 
granate which  has  burst  with  its  ripeness. 
He  overlays  his  work  from  sheer  wealth  of 
resource.  Humour,  whim,  and  animal  spirits 
carry  him  captive  at  times.  He  has  the 
keenest  eye  for  oddity  that  ever  perhaps 
looked  out  on  this  odd  world.  To  him  the 
street  pump  has  a  rakish  aspect,  and  he  reads 
a  man's  character  in  the  way  he  wears  his 
hat.  There  is  a  certain  fitfulness  and  levity 
in  his  mind  which  is  its  chief  fault,  and  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  defects  which 
have  been  laid  to  his  charge.  But  the  prime 
test  of  a  writer  is  the  depth  to  which  he  has 
affected  his  time ;  and  the  application  of  this 
test  Dickens  need  not  fear.  His  wit  and  hu- 
mour have  coloured  the  language  of  the  streets ; 
people  unconsciously  quote  him  in  drawing- 
rooms  ;  and  from  him^are  gathered  half  the 
telling  points  in  the  '  leaders'  of  our  morning 
newspapers.  Then,  if  we  think  for  a  moment, 
no  other  English  writer — with  the  exception  ' 
of  Shakespeare  and  Scott — has  peopled  the 
popular  imagination  with  such  a  medley  of 
characters,  with  whom  we  have  become  quite 
familiar,  and  of  whom  we  constantly  catch 
ourselves  talking,  as  if  they  were  personal 
acquaintances.  And  then  these  characters 
are  so  queer,  so  unique,  so  perfectly  original, 
so  unlike  the  other  persons  we  meet  in  books ; 
and,  still  more,  we  always  think  of  them  with 
a  certain  pleasantness ;  we  greet  them  with  a 
smile,  a  hearty  good  morning,  a  kind  motion 
of  the  hand,  as  it  were. 

Thackeray's  good  points,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  dissimilar  from  those  of  his 
rival.  Less  efflorescent  as  a  genius,  he  is 
greater  as  an  artist.  He  commands  his  pow- 
ers, his  powers  do  not  command  him.  His 
mind  is  altogether  of  a  quieter,  manlier, 
firmer  texture.  There  is  nothing  lyrical  or 
impetuous  about  his  writing.  Above  all 
things,  he  is  reticent ;  and  he  is  credited  for 
what  he  keeps  to  himself  as  well  as  for  what 
he  gives.  He  speaks  when  he  says  nothing. 
His  stories  «re  un romantic  in  point  of  charac- 
ters and  incidents ;  the  movement  is  far  from 
rapid  ;  and,  in  his  later  works  more  especially, 
he  turns  continually  on  his  reader  and  lec- 
tures him  on  the  spot.  A  very  considerable 
volume  of  moral  essays  could  be  culled  from 
Thackeray's  novels.  His  style,  for  directness, 
high-bred  ease,  continual  flexibility  and  grace, 
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and  adaptation  to  the  matter  in  hand,  is  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  of  any  contemporary 
writer.  One  of  the  most  unsentimental,  he 
is  one  of  the  tenderest  of  writers,  when  his 
mood  deepens.  After  its  truth  and  rarity, 
the  most  curious  thing  about  his  pathos  is  its 
unexpectedness.  It  is  always  sudden,  short, 
surprising.  The  moving  stroke,  the  sentence 
sighing  of  graves  and  a  far-off  happy  ^time, 
the  touch  which  is  like  the  touch  of  a  spirit's 
finger,  comes  out  from  the  midst  of  common- 
places, or  from  characteristic  cynicism  tinged 
with  pleasantry ;  and  if  the  tears  are  on  the 
cheek  of  the  reader,  they  are  there  before  he 
is  aware.  His  leisurely  style  of  writing  con- 
duces to  finish  ;  and  if  he  has  not  Dickens's 
variety  of  character,  what  he  has  is  more 
sharply  defined,  and  stands  out  in  bolder  re- 
lief. We  are  not  so  intimate  with  the  cut  of 
their  garments,  their  modes  of  progression 
along  the  street ;  but  we  are  more  intimate 
with  their  hearts.  Thackeray's  great  charac- 
ters are  worth  more  than  Dickens's  great  cha- 
racters; and,  indeed,  one  or  two  of  them, 
Warrington  and  Colonel  Newcome,  take  their 
place  along  with  Uncle  Toby  and  Parson 
Adams  as  permanent  glories  of  English  fic- 
tion. These  do  not  amuse  from  eccentricity 
of  attire  or  odd  forms  of  expression,  or  from 
peculiarities  of  gait  or  feature ;  but  they  be- 
come friends  whom  we  esteem,  whom  we  love, 
for  their  goodness  of  heart,  for  their  manly 
purity,  for  their  contempt  of  all  lying  and 
baseness.  Young  people  are  the  chief  novel 
readers  now-a-days ;  and  than  these  high,  sim- 
ple, heroic  gentlemen, — with  the  soul  of  an 
ancient  knight  beating  beneath  the  modern 
garb, — no  young  man  can  find  better  com- 
panions in  all  the  range  of  fiction.  They  can 
at  once  stimulate,  advise,  and  rebuke. 

Since  Dickens  and  Thackeray  attained 
eminent  literary  position,  the  novel  has  brok- 
en out  in  many  directions,  with  various  de- 
grees of  excellence ;  and  it  may  be  noticed, 
as  instance  of  the  firm  hold  this  form  of  com- 
position has  on  the  productive  talent  of  the 
country,  that  many  of  them  aspire  to  be  more 
than  stories ;  that  they  are  often  disguised 
pamphlets  and  sermons;  that  they  are  not 
unfrequently  coloured  by  one  or  other  of  the 
ideas  prevalent  at  the  time  of  writing;  and 
that,  not  only  by  implication,  but  by  direct 
advocacy,  they  strive  to  advance  the  special 
notions  on  religion,  social  order,  and  govern- 
ment, the  relation  of  employer  and 'employed, 
which  may  be  held  by  the  author.  Since  the 
period  alluded  to,  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  made  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire the  haunt  and  main  region  of  her 
song,  and  laid  her  finger  on  certain  anomalies 
which  seem  to  her  to  exist  there  and  to  call 
for  redress.     Kingsley,  in  his  worst  novel — 


so  far  as  art  is  concerned — has  dealt  with 
competition  and  the  religious  condition  of  the 
masses;  and  in  his  best — speaking  again  from 
the  art  point  of  view — with  the  hearty,  pious, 
brave  times  of  Elizabeth — an  historical  period 
of  which  he  and  his  friends  never  weary  ex- 
pressing admiration.  During  the  period,  too 
— although  in  it  little  direct  ethical  purpose 
is  discernible — arose  the  most  beautiful,  most 
pitiful  outburst  of  the  Bront^  Sisters,  which 
made  so  bright  for  all  of  us  the  purple  York- 
shire moors,  and  mill  and  hamlet  in  the  York- 
shire valley  by  the  gurgling  beck.  The  ten- 
der fiery  hearts  so  suddenly  known,  it  was 
fated  death  should  as  suddenly  make  quiet; 
and  now  there  is  one  other  sad  chapter  in 
literary  history,  one  other  fame  hanging  over 
graves.  The  most  recent  development  has 
been  the  novel  of  school  life  in  Tom  Broton, 
— a  development  which  has  already  attained 
its  best,  and  which,  if  carried  forward,  will 
inevitably  attenuate  in  interest  and  value. 

And  this  hurried  glance  at  the  most  valu- 
able novels  of  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
brings  us  down  to  those  more  recent  works 
with  which  we  have  more  particularly  to 
concern  ourselves. 

George  Eliot  has  achieved  the  greatest 
literary  success  of  recent  years.  But  a  little 
while  ago  this  writer  was  unknown  ;  now  she 
stands  in  the  first  rank  of  living  novelists. 
The  Sketches  of  Clerical  Life,  with  which  she 
first  broke  ground  in  fiction,  were,  in  their 
way,  excellent;  but  they  did  not  suggest  the 
plenitude  of  power  which  has  been  exhibited 
since  in  Adam  BeJe  and  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  This  lady — and  there  is  enough  in 
the  books  to  convince  that  the  writer  is  a 
lady,  even  although  one  had  not  been  assisted 
to  that  conclusion  by  rumour — combines  in 
remarkable  harmony  the  most  diverse  intel- 
lectual qualities  of  her  sex.  Her  eye  takes 
as  keen  note  of  things — the  trifles  of  dress, 
furniture,  and  demeanour,  which  men  miss — 
as  ever  did  Miss  Austen's ;  while  her  humour 
is  deeper,  broader,  more  complex  ;  really  a 
wonderful  gift,  drawing  its  sustenance  from 
the  deepest  sources,  and  with  something  of 
Shakespeare's  unfathomableness  in  it.  There 
is  a  world  of  meaning  in  her  quiet  smile.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  she  has  less  than  Charlotte 
Bronte  of  lyrical  impulse  and  impetuosity, — 
fewer  of  those  unexpected,  passionate,  intense 
sentences,  which  light  up  an  object,  as  the 
sunbeam  the  rock  or  the  oak-boll,  or  the 
ruined  turret  on  which  it  smites, — sentences 
which  readers  of  Jane  Eyre  and  Villette 
know  so  well, — she  has  quite  as  much  pas- 
sion, only  it  exists  in  equally  diffused  heat 
rather  than  in  sparkles  of  flame.  The  most 
striking  characteristic  of  George  Eliot  as  an 
artist  is  moderation,  and  the  apparent  ease 
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with  which  results  are  accomplished.  The 
tone  of  her  writing  is  always  subdued.  She 
says  her  most  striking  things  in  the  quietest 
way.  She  is  never  rhetorical  or  declamatory. 
She  brings  out  her  characters  by  a  multipli- 
city of  delicate  touches,  and  these  are  laid  on 
as  if  by  a  pencil  of  camel  hair.  She  avoids 
glaring  and  positive  colours ;  and  when  she 
paints  an  English  landscape,  it  is  done  by 
pearly  grays,  and  unobtrusive  misty  tints.  It 
would  be  perhaps  too  much  to  aver-that  there 
is  a  trace  of  morbidity  in  her  books ;  certainly 
she  has,  like  Hawthorne,  a  liking  for  psycho- 
logical problems,  and  is  fascinated  by  the 
obscure  twilighted  region  in  which  motives 
have  their  roots.  Spiritual  ecstasy,  rude  minds 
in  which  the  present  world  is  overshadowed 
by  the  next,  men  and  women  of  humble  rank 
and  of  not  much  acquired  knowledge,  in 
whom  the  overweight  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment has  destroyed. normal  balance  and  equi- 
poise, have  in  more  than  one  of  her  works 
been  favourite  subjects  of  delineation.  For 
her,  trance  and  catalepsy  have  attractions. 
She  delights  to  look  out  on  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  Primitive  Methodists,  not  so.  much 
from  sympathy  with  the  special  notions  of 
that  sect,  as  from  the  attraction  found  in  the 
strangeness  of  the  outlook.  Whether  in  this 
there  is  morbid  feeling,  we  shall  not  inquire  : 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  her  studies  of  that 
class  of  character  are  profound  and  interest- 
ing, untainted  by  sneer  and  scorn  ;  that,  play- 
ing on  those  strange  human  instruments, 
"her  fingers  never  get  bewildered  amid  the 
intricacy  of  the  strings.  In  addition,  this 
writer  possesses  a  notable  power  of  reflection. 
She  is  a  thinker  as  well  as  a  story-teller,  and 
could  write  moral  essays  and  inquiries  into 
the  nature  of  this  thing  or  the  other  quite  as 
well  as  she  can  write  novels.  Her  tales  do 
not  press  straight  on,  confining  themselves 
strictly  to  the  dramatic  or  humorous  matter 
in  hand;  on  the  contrary,  the  writing,  in  a 
curious  mood  of  self-analysis,  is  frequently 
turning  on  itself,  is  retrospective,  abounding 
in  commentary.  And  these  more  serious, 
reflective  passages,  expressed  in  the  purest, 
most  graceful  English,  are,  whatever  fate  they 
may  receive  at  the  hands  of  youthful  readers, 
the  passages  to  which  their  elders  are  most 
certain  to  recur. 

Silas  Marner  may  never  attain  the  popu- 
larity of  Adam  Bede  or  the  Mill  on  the  Floss, 
but  as  a  work  of  art  we  regard  it  as  superior 
to  either.  The  machinery  is  simple,  the 
entire  interest  centring  in  Silas  and  the  young 
squire  Godfrey  Cass,  and  Eppie,  the  daughter 
of  Cass, — unrecognised,  and  indeed  unknown 
by  him  to  be  so  until  the  close — who  tragically 
connects  them.  Silas  himself  is  ©ne  of  those 
psychological  studies  of  which  the  writer  is 


so  fond.  He  is  afflicted  with  catalepsy ;  he 
had  had  strange  spiritual  experiences  in  the 
chapel  in  Lantern  Yard,  situated  in  one  of 
the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire 
or  Yorkshire.  "When  suspicion  of  crime  had 
fallen  upon  him,  he  was  deeply  wronged  by 
his  intimate  friend,  who  robbed  him  of  good 
name  and  sweetheart;  and  when  he  was 
solemnly  cut  ofl"  from  church  membership, 
he,  in  hopeless,  broken-hearted  mood,  dis- 
believing almost  that  the  world  was  divinely 
governed,  turned  his  steps  to  Raveloe,  and  in 
a  solitary  house  set  up  his  loom  there. 

'  It  was  fifteen  years  since  Silas  Marner  bad 
first  come  to  Raveloe.  He  was  then  simply  a 
pallid  young  man,  with  prominent,  short-sighed 
brown  eyes,  whose  appearance  would  have  had 
nothing  strange  for  people  of  average  culture 
and  experience  ;  but  for  the  villagers,  near  whom 
he  had  come  to  settle,  it  had  mysterious  peculi- 
arities, which  corresponded  with  the  exceptional 
nature  of  his  employment,  and  his  advent  from 
an  unknown  region  called  "  North'ard."  So 
had  his  way  of  lite : — he  invited  no  comer  to 
step  across  his  door  sill,  and  he  never  strolled 
into  the  village  to  drink  a  pint  at  the  Rainbow, 
or  to  gossip  at  the  wheelwright's  :  he  sought  no 
man  or  woman,  save  for  the  purposes  of  his 
calling,  or  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  neces- 
saries ;  and  it  was  soon  clear  to  the  Raveloe 
lasses  that  he  would  never  urge  one  of  them  to 
accept  him  against  her  will — quite  as  if  he  had 
heard  them  declare  that  they  would  never  marry 
a  dead  man  come  to  life  again.' 

And  so  in  this  solitary,  ungenial  fashion, 
Silas  lives  a  weaver,  and  makes  a  little  sum 
of  money,  which  he  loves  to  draw  from  its 
hiding-place  and  look  at,  till  in  an  evil  hour 
he  is  robbed,  and  for  the  second  time  the 
world  is  wrecked  around  him. 

Godfrey  Cass  is  a  somewhat  unspiritual 
young  squire,  of  a  tolerable  figure  and  face  ; 
but  on  him  too,  as  well  on  Silas,  the  world  is 
pressing  hard.  He  has  contracted  a  secret 
marriage  with  a  woman  of  low  origin  and 
habits,  who  has  borne  him  a  child ;  and, 
although  the  marriage  is  unknown  to  his 
family,  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  it  is  eating 
continually  into  his  heart.  He  has  been 
attracted  by  the  pink  cheeks  and  clear  eyes 
of  Nancy  Larameter ;  and  her  would  he 
gladly  marry,  were  not  it  that  by  his  own 
act  he  had  made  such  a  hope  impossible. 
He  is  also  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in 
dread  that  his  horrid  secret  will  break  out 
and  ruin  everything.  He  is  sketched  for  us 
after  an  angry  altercation  with  Dunstan,  his 
younger  brother. 

'  Godfrey  stood  still,  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
uneasily  moving  his  fingers  among  the  contents 
of  his  side  pockets,  and  looking  at  tha  floor. 
That  big  muscular  frame  of  his  held  plenty  of 
animal  cou|^ge,  but  helped  him  to  no  decision 
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when  the  dangers  to  be  braved  were  such  as 
could  neither  be  knocked  down  nor  throttled. 
His  irresolution  and  moral  cowardice  were 
exaggerated  by  a  position  in  which  dreaded 
consequences  seemed  to  press  equally  on  all 
sides ;  and  his  irritation  had  no  sooner  provoked 
him  to  defy  Dunstan  and  anticipate  all  possible 
betrayals,  than  the  miseries  he  must  bring  on 
himself  by  such  a  step  seeme^  more  unendur- 
able than  the  present  evil.  The  results  of  con- 
fession were  not  contingent,  they  were  certain  ; 
whereas  betrayal  was  not  certain.  From  the 
near  vision  of  that  certainty  he  fell  back  on 
suspense  and  vacillation  Avith  a  sense  of  repose. 
The  disinherited  son  of  a  small  squire,  equally 
disinclined  to  dig  and  to  beg,  was  almost  as 
helpless  as  an  uprooted  tree  which,  by  the  favour 
Df  earth  and  sky,  has  grown  to  a  handsome 
onlk  on  the  spot  where  it  first  shot  upward. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  possible  to  think  of 
digging  with  some  cheerfulness  if  Nancy  Lam- 
meter  were  to  be  won  on  those  terms  ;  but  since 
he  must  irrevocably  lose  her  as  well  as  the 
Inheritance,  and  break  every  tie  but  the  one 
that  degraded  him  and  left  him  without  motive 
for  trying  to  recover  his  better  self,  he  could 
imagine  no  future  for  himself  on  the  other  side 
of  confession  but  that  of  '  listing  for  a  soldier,' 
the  most  desperate  step,  short  of  suicide,  in  the 
eyes  of  respectable  families.  No !  he  would 
rather  trust  to  casualties  than  to  his  own  resolve 
— rather  go  on  sitting  at  the  feast  and  sipping 
the  wine  he  loved,  though  with  the  sword  hang- 
ing over  him  and  terror  in  his  heart — than  rush 
away  into  the  cold  darkm  ss  where  there  was 
no  pleasure  left.' 

The  well-meaning,  easy -tempered,  pleasure- 
loving  man,  like  Godfrey,  who  immeshes  and 
complicates  himself  chiefly  through  that  same 
ease  of  temper  and  love  of  pleasure,  and 
who  is  then  unable  to  help  himself,  who 
drifts  aimlessly  towards  the  crisis  in  which 
he  involves  not  only  himself  but  others, 
must  by  this  time  be  familiar  to  the  readers 
of  George  Eliot's  novels.  They  will  remem- 
ber Arthur  in  Adam  Bede,  and  the  deplor- 
able issues  of  his  love  of  ease,  and  the  wilful 
shutting  of  his  eyes  to  ugly  futures.  And  it 
is  quite  clear  that,  although  the  authoress 
sees  through  this  peculiar  temperament,  and 
has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  weakness  and 
temptations,  it  is  by  her  contemned  and  des- 
pised with  somewhat  peculiar  intensity.  Her 
characters-  of  this  class  she  sets  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  scornful  commentary  ;  with  ruth- 
less scalpel  she  lays  bare  their  atoiable  selfish- 
ness. Her  ideal  man  must  be  brave,  far-see- 
ing, strong-hearted — 

'  Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the 
world.' 

And  the  present  book,  as  we  shall  see,  preaches 
the  sternest  moral ;  for  wrong,  even  when 
only  wrought  through  sloth  and  love  of  ease, 
is  made  its  own  avenger. 

There  is  to  be  a  ball  given  at  Rfj^eloe  that 


winter.  Nancy  Lammeter  is  to  be  there ; 
and  for  one  night  at  least  Godfrey  will  delight 
himself  in  her  beauty.  His  gin-drinking 
wife,  eager  to  be  revenged  for  neglect,  pur- 
poses also  to  be  therewith  her  child.  On 
her  way,  and  when  close  to  the  dwelling  of 
Silas  Marner,  she  sinks  in  the  snow  and  pe- 
rishes, while  the  child  creeps  into  his  dwell- 
ing, and  becomes  to  him  far  more  than  his  lost 
gold  ever  was,  or  could  be.  Godfrey,  his 
way  being  now  clear,  finally  marries  Nancy 
— keeping,  meanwhile,  everything  connected 
with  his  former  wife  a  secret, — and  on  the 
death  of  the  elder  Cass,  settles  down  in  the 
great  house,  and  inherits  traditionary  respect. 
No  child  blesses  their  union ;  and  events 
turn  out  so,  that  Nancy  is  informed  by  her 
husband  of  his  former  marriage,  that  his 
daughter  is  living  with  Silas  Marner,  and  so 
the  twain  visit  the  strange  weaver,  in  the 
hope  of  inducing  Eppie  to  live  with  them, 
and  to  take  upon  herself  all  a  daughter's 
rights. 

'  "  Eppie,  my  dear,"  said  Godfrey,  looking  at 
his  daughter,  not  without  some  embarrassment, 
under  the  sense  that  she  was  old  enough  to 
judge  him,  "  it'll  always  be  our  wish,  that  you 
should  show  your  love  and  gratitude  to  one 
who's  been  a  father  to  you  so  many  years,  and 
we  shaH  want  to  help  you  to  make  him  comfort- 
able in  every  way.  But  we  hope  you'll  come 
to  love  us  as  well;  and  though  1  haven't  been 
what  a  father  should  have  been  to  you  all  these 
years,  I  wish  to  do  the  utmost  in  my  {)Ower  for 
you  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  provide  for  you 
as  my  only  child.  And  you'll  have  the  best  of 
mothers  in  my  wife — that'll  be  a  blessing  you 
haven't  known  since  you  were  old  enough  to 
know  it." 

'  "  My  dear,  you'll  be  a  treasure  to  me,''  saiil 
Nancy,  in  her  gentle  voice  ;  "  we  shall  want  for 
nothing  when  we  have  our  daughter." 

'  Eppie  did  not  come  forward  and  curtsy,  as 
she  had  done  before.  She  held  Silas'  hand  in 
hers,  and  grasped  it  firmly — it  was  a  weaver's 
hand,  with  a  palm  and  finger-tips  that  were  sen- 
sitive to  such  pressure — while  she  spoke  with 
colder  decision  than  before. 

'  "  Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you,  sir,  for  your 
ofiers ;  they're  very  great,  and  far  above  my 
wish.  For  I  should  have  no  delight  i'  life  any 
more,  if  I  was  forced  to  go  away  from  my 
father,  and  knew  he  was  sitting  at  home  a  think- 
ing of  me  and  feeling  lone.  We've  been  used  to 
be  happy  together  every  day,  and  I  can't  think 
o'  no  happiness  without  him.  And  he  says  he'd 
nobody  i'  the  world  till  I  was  sent  to  him,  and 
he'd  have  nothing  when  I  am  gone.  And  he's 
took  care  of  me,  and  loved  me  from  the  first ; 
and  I'll  cleave  to  him  as  long  as  he  lives,  and 
nobody  shall  ever  come  between  him  and  me." 

' "  But  you  must  make  sure,  Eppie,"  said 
Silas,  in  a  low  voice,  "  you  must  make  sure,  as 
you  won't  ever  be  sorry,  because  you've  made 
your  choice  to  stay  among  poor  folks,  and  with 
poor  clothes  "and  things,  when  you  might  ha' 
had  everything  o'  the  best." 
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'  His  sensitiveness  on  this  point  had  increased, 
as  he  listened  to  Eppie's  words  of  faithful  affec- 
tion. - 

' "  I  can  never  be  sorry,  father,"  said  Eppie  ; 
"I  shouldo't  know  what  to  think  on  or  to  wish 
for  with  fine  things  about  me,  as  I  haven't  been 
used  to.  And  it  would  be  poor  work  for  me  to 
put  on  things,  and  ride  in  a  gig,  and  sit  in  a 
place  at  church,  as  ud  make  them  as  I'm  fond 
of  think  me  imfitdng  company  for  'era.  What 
could  I  care  for  then  ?" 

'Nancy  looked  at  Godfrey  with  a  painful, 
questioning  glance.  But  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
ttie  floor,  where  he  was  moving  the  end  of  his 
stick  as  if  he  were  pondering  on  something 
absently.  She  thought  there  was  a  word  which 
might  perhaps  come  better  from  her  lips  than 
from  his. 

' "  What  you  say  is  natural,  my  dear  child  ; 
it's  natural  you  should  cling  to  those  who've 
broiight  you  up,"  she  said,  mildly;  "  but  there's 
a  duty  you  owe  to  your  lawful  father.  There 
is,  perhaps,  something  to  be  given  up  on  more 
sides  than  one.  When  your  father  opens  his 
home  to  you,  I  think  it's  right  you  shouldn't  turn 
your  back  on  it." 

'  "  I  can't  feel  as  I've  got  any  father  but  one," 
said  Eppie,  impetuously,  while  the  tears  gathered. 
"I've  always  thought  of  a  little  house,  where 
he'd  sic  i'  the  corner,  and  1  should  fend  and  do 
everything  for  him :  I  can't  think  o'  no  other 
home.  I  wasn't  brought  up  to  be  a  lady,  and 
I  can't  tarn  my  mind  to  it.  I  hke  tlie  working 
folks,  and  their  houses  and  their  ways.  And," 
she  added,  passionately,  while  the  tears  fell, 
"  I'm  promised  to  marry  a  working  man  as'll 
live  with  father,  and  help  me  to  take  care  of 
him." 

'  Godfrey  looked  up  at  Nancy  with  a  flushel 
face  and  a  smarting  dilation  of  the  eyes.  This 
frustration  of  a  purpose,  towards  which  he  had 
set  out  under  the  exalted  consciousness  that  he 
was  about  to  compensate,  in  some  degree,  for 
the  greatest  demerit  of  his  life,  made  him  feel 
the  air  of  the  room  stifling. 

' "  Let  us  go,"  he  said,  in  an  under  tone. 
"  We  won't  talk  of  this  any  longer  now,"  said 
Nancy,  rising.  "  We're  your  well-wishers,  my 
dear;  and  yours  too,  Marner.  We  shall  come 
and  see  you  again.     It's  getting  late  now." 

'  In  this  way,  she  covered  her  husband's 
abrupt  departure ;  for  Godfrey  had  gone  straight 
to  the  door,  unable  to  say  more.' 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  incident, 
this  is  the  close  of  the  story  ;  and  in  Eppie's 
deterfnination  in  the  dialogue  we  have  quoted, 
lies  the  grim  moral.  The  evil  done  by  God- 
frey in  his  hot  youth,  and  allowed  by  him 
for  so  many  years  to  lie  neglected,  cannot  be 
rectified,  although  he  would  almost  lay  down 
his  life  to  purchase  rectification.  lie  com- 
mitted the  sin ;  he  allowed  it  to  remain 
nnatoned  for  years.  During  that  space, 
through  the  sweetness  and  clemency  of 
nature,  it  had  branched  out,  in  its  own  way, 
into  blessing;  bvit  a  blessing  which  is  not 
for  him,  which  he  cannot  touch,  however 
fondly  he  may  wish  it.     From  the  branch 
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Eppie  may  gather  the  pleasant  fruits  of  love  ; 
he  can  only  gather  the  bitter  fruits  of  dis- 
appointment.' And  for  Silas,  too,  there  is 
sadness.  He  had  been  wronged  by  his  friend  ; 
he  had  been  falsely  accused  of  crime  ;  he  had 
been  cnt  oflf  from  church  membership  in 
Lantern  Yard  ;  and  when,  in  his  old  age, 
accompanied  by  Eppie,  he  goes  into  the 
great  town  in  which  he  had  spent  his  youth, 
and  where  his  great  trouble  came  upon  him, 
to  have  the  falsehood  of  the  robbery  wiped 
away  and  his  character  redeemed,  he  finds 
the  minister  dead,  the  church  gone,  and  a 
factory  whirring  with  a  thousand  wheels  on 
the  site  of  Lantern  Yard..  All  the  people 
who  remembered  him  have  disappeared ; 
things  must  just  remain  as  they  are  ;  and 
Eppie,  holding  tho  old  man's  hand  in  the 
noisy  street,  gives  him  the  only  comfort  pos- 
sible in  the  circumstances.  'You  were  hard 
done  by  that  once,  Mr.  Marner,  and  it  seems 
as  you'll  never  know  the  rights  of  it ;  but 
that  doesn't  hinder  there  being  a  rights, 
Master  Marner,  for  all  it's  dark  to  you  and 
me. 

'  There's  something  in  the  world  amiss, 
Unriddled  shall  be  righted  by  and  by,' 

may  not  be  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion 
of  a  story ;  but  it  is  nobler,  truer,  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  commonplace  happiness  in 
which  so  many  close.  It  looks  towards  infi- 
nity, and  seeks  redress  from  another  tribunal 
than  ours. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  is  a  writer  of  quite  a 
diff"erent  stamp  from  George  Eliot,  and  in  his 
own  way  he  has  achieved  eminent  successes. 
The  interest  of  his, books  is  absorbing,  the 
ingenuity  of  his  plots  marvellous ;  and  to  go 
to  bed  after  the  perusal  of  the  Woman  in 
Wfiite  or  No  Name,  is  like  going  to  bed 
after  supping  on  a  pork-chop.  Mr.  Collins 
can  hide  a  secret  better  than  any  man,  he  is 
a  master  of  mystery ;  but  when  once  the  se- 
cret is  discovered,  when  once  the  mystery  is 
unravelled,  his  books  collapse  at  once,  their 
interest  perishes,  they  are  flat  as  conundrums 
to  which  you  have  the  answers.  For  to  this 
writer  plot  and  incident  are  all  in  all,  charac- 
ter nothing.  He  has  little  spontaneity  of 
humour,  no  reflection,  no  aphoristic  wisdom, 
no  poetry,  but  little  painting  of  scenery,  and, 
what  there  is,  is  not  of  the  highest  kind. 
He  relates  his  stories  boldly  and  nakedly ; 
he  pursues  his  plot  with  the  directness  and 
pertinacity  of  a  detective  or  a  bloodhound. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter  of 
his  work,  he  keeps  his  eye  steadily  fixed  on 
the  last.  So  long  as  you  have  his  book  open, 
you  are  spell-bound ;  whenever  you  close  it, 
you  feel  you  have  been  existing  in  a  world 
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of  impossible  incidents,  and  bolding  converse 
■with  monstrosities.  The  touches  that  make 
the  whole  world  kin,  the  humour  which  is  a 
perpetual  delight,  the  pathos  which  makes 
sacred,  are  not  in  these  books.  Everything 
is  tense,  strained,  and  unnatural.  The  cha- 
racters are  preternaturally  acute  ;  they  watch 
one  another  as  keenly  as  duellists  do  when 
the  seconds  fall  back  and  the  I'apiers  cross. 
Then  every  trifling  incident  is  charged  with 
an  oppressive  importance:  if  a  teacup  is 
broken,  it  has  a  meaning,  it  is  a  link  in  a 
chain ;  you  are  certain  to  hear  of  it  after- 
wards. In  a  short  time,  however,  you  dfs- 
cover  the  writer's  trick.  If  a  young  lady 
goes  into  the  garden  for  a  moment  befoi'e 
dinner,  you  know  that  some  one  is  waiting 
for  her  behind  the  lauwels.  If  two  people 
talk  together  in  a  room  in  a  hot  summer 
day,  and  one  raises  the  window  a  little,  you 
know  that  a  third  is  crouching  on  the  gravel 
below,  listening  to  every  word,  and  who  will 
be  prepared  to  act  upon  it  at  the  proper  time. 
Everything  in  these  books  is  feverish  and  ex- 
cited ;  the  reader  is  continually  as  if  treading 
on  bomb-shells,  which  may  explode  at  any 
moment.  The  incidents  follow  each  other 
rapidly,  and  they  are  generally  of  the  most 
improbable  description.  Every  chapter  is  a 
shock  of  astonishment ;  but  in  a  little  while 
the  feeling  of  astonishment  perishes,  the  sense 
of  wonder  is  dulled  by  the  repeated  calls 
made  upon  it,  the  marvellous  becomes  com- 
monplace ;  and  if  Mr.  Collins  described  a 
dead  man  walking  out  of  his  grave,  the 
reader  would  peruse  the  startling  sentences 
without  a  thrill — just  as  if  such  a  proceeding 
was  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 

The  Woman  in  White  is  amazingly  clever 
and  ingenious.  It  contains,  of  course,  a  mys- 
tery, and  the  solution  is  skilfully  hidden 
away  under  folds  on  folds  of  incident.  The 
passion  of  curiosity  is  appealed  to  at  the 
commencement,  and  so  strongly  is  it  roused 
that  it  carries  one  through  to  the  close. 
The  reader  may  dislike  the  book,  despise  the 
form  of  art  of  which  it  is  an  example,  but, 
■  once  started,  he  is  certain  to  go  on  with  it. 
The  chief  attraction  gathers  round  Count 
Fosco ;  but  this  attraction  is  dissipated  long 
before  the  story  closes.  The  wily  Count  de- 
iteriorates  as  you  make  his  acquaintance  ;  he 
is  found  to  be  the  most  impudent  of  knaves. 
.No  Name  possesses  a  simpler  and  more 
intense  interest  than  The  Woman  in  White, 
but  it  is  a  horrible  and  unnatural  interest; 
the  book  enchains  you,  but  you  detest  it 
while  it  enchains.  The  incidents  at  Aid- 
borough,  where  Miss  Magdalen,  under  the 
instructions  of  Captain  Wragge,  is  striving 
to  entrap  Mr.  Noel  Vanstone  into  marriage, 
and  where  Mrs.  Lecount  is  working  to  foil 


the  conspirators,  are  cleverly  told,  but  the 
repulsiveness  of  the  matter  disturbs  the  plea- 
sure of  the  reader.  Here,  again,  the -actors 
are  preternaturally  acute;  there  is  plot  and 
counterplot,  and  the  game  of  wits  is  played 
out  as  mercilessly  as  a  duel.  The  reader  is 
interested  of  course ;  but  immediately  on 
closing  the  book,  he  feels  the  unreality  of 
the  whole  thing;  he  flings  it  off  as  he  does 
the  remembrance  of  a  nightmare.  There 
never  was  a  young  lady  like  Magdalen,  there 
never  was  a  scoundrel  like  Wragge,  a  fool  like 
Vanstone,  a  housekeeper  like  Mrs.  Lecount. 
Such  people  have  no  representatives  in  the 
living  world.  Their  proper  place  is  the  glare 
of  blue  lights  on  a  stage  sacred  to  the  sensa- 
tion drama.  And  yet  there  are  excellent 
things  in  No  Name.  Wragge — with  his 
boundless  impudence,  boastfulness,  and  ira- 
pecuniosity,  his  love  of  order,  his  considera- 
tion for  himself  as  a  '  Moral  Agriculturist' — 
is  amusing;  and  there  is  a  certain  philoso- 
pher, Mr.  Clare,  in  whose  remarks  there 
gleams  at  times  a  perverse,  wilful  humour  : — 

' "  In  yonr  presence  and  ont  of  it,"  eaid  the 
philosopher,  "  I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
one  important  phenomenon  presented  by  modern 
society  is — the  enormous  prosperity  of  Fools. 
Show  me  an  individual  Fool,  and  I  will  sliow  you 
an^  aggregate  society  whicii  gives  that  highly 
favored  personage  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  and 
grudges  the  tenth  to  the  wisest  man  in  existence. 
Look  where  you  will,  in  every  high  place  there 
sits  an  a^s,  settled  beyond  the  reach  of  all  the 
greatest  intellects  in  this  world  to  pull  hiui  down." 
.  .  .  .  "Here  is  the  perfectly  hopeless  booby 
Frank,"  pursued  the  philosopher.  "  He  has 
never  done  anything  in  his  life  to  help  himself, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  society  is  in  a 
conspiracy  to  carry  him  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 
He  has  hardly  had  lime  to  throw  away  that 
chance  you  gave  him,  before  this  letter  comes, 
and  puts  the  ball  at  his  foot  for  the  second  time. 
My  rich  cousin  (who  is  intellectually  tit  to  be  at 
tlie  tail  of  the  family,  and  who  is  therefore,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  at  the  head  of  it)  has  been 
good  enough  to  remember  my  existence,  and 
has  offered  his  influence  to  serve  my  eldest  boy. 
Read  his  letter,  and  then  observe  the  sequence  of 
event*.  My  rich  cousin  is  a  booby  who  thrives 
on  landed  property;  he  has  done  something  for 
another  booby  who  thrives  on  politics,  who  knows 
a  third  booby  who  thrives  on  commerce,  who 
can  do  something  for  a  fourth  booby  thriving  at 
present  on  notliing,  whose  name  is  Frank,  so  the 
mill  goes.  So  the  cream  of  all  human  rewards 
is  supped  in  endless  succession  by  the  Fools." ' 

Few  writers  have  won  their  laurels  so 
swiftly  and  easily  as  Mr.  Trollope,  and  few 
writers  deserve  them  so  well.  His  praise  is 
in  all  the  libraries.  The  novel-reading  world 
is  familiar  with  his  characters  as  they  are 
with  their  own  relations  and  personal  friends. 
He  writes  with  amazing  rapidity  and  gusto, 
has  frequently  a  couple  of  novels  in  course 
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of  publication  at  one  time,  and  he  has  the 
rare  knack  of  making  everything  he  writes 
interesting.  It  is  quite  true  that  his  novels 
are  superficial,  that  tliey  deal  almost  entirely 
with  costume  and  manner,  that  they  do  not 
concern  themselves  with  psychological  pro- 
blems, that  they  studiously  avoid  great  pas- 
sions, and  that  they  never  present  the  poetic 
aspect  of  men  or  things.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  writer  has  such  a  quick  genial  eye, 
he  observes  so  sharply,  he  is  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  and  at  home  in,  his  subject,  and  he 
writes  with  so  much  good-nature,  sense,  kind- 
liness, and  gentlemanly  tact,  that  his  books 
are  almost  entirely  satisfactory.  His  mind 
presents  no  very  salient  point,  it  possesses 
no  very  special  characteristic.  He  is  witty, 
but  not  supremely  so  ;  he  has  humour,  but  no 
one  would  ever  dream  of  speaking  of  him  as 
a  humourist  *,  he  can  laugh  at  the  follies  in 
our  social  arrangements,  but  he  is  not  a  satir- 
ist; he  can  moralize  prettily  enough,  but  he 
has  no  claim  to  be  a  teacher ;  he  can  turn  a 
sentence  or  an  epigram  with  considerable 
neatness,  but  he  will  never  be  ranked  amongst 
the  masters  of  style.  He  has  his  share  of  all 
intellectual  and  artistic  qualities,  but  he  has 
nothing  in  excess;  he  inherits  all  the  powers 
of  the  great  novelist,  but  he  has  no  very  large 
inheritance  of  any  one  of  these  powers.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot  attach 
any  veiy  distinctive  personality  to  Mr.  Trol- 
lope.  We  know  him  to  be  a  writer  of  clever 
stories,  but  we  shall  never  know  him  to  be 
anything  else.  There  is  nothing  to  read 
between  the  lines.  We  see  the  puppets  go 
through  their  little  drama,  and  are  amused 
enough,  but  we  care  nothing  for  the  hand 
that  pulls  th^  strings.  The  stories  are  un- 
questionably clever  and  charming.  And  then 
Mr.  Trollope  dashes  them  off  so  easily.  His 
stage  is  always  occupied  ;  the  curtain  has  no 
sooner  fallen  on  one  play  and  set  of  charac- 
ters, than,  to  light  orchestral  music,  it  rises 
on  the  next  and  another  set  of  characters. 
Perhaps  the  qualities  to  which  he  chiefly 
owes  his  success  are  his  unflagging  spirits  and 
unvarying  good  sense.  He  begins  his  stories 
as  gaily  as  a  scarlet-coated  hunting  field  be- 
gins the  chase  when  reynard  breaks  cover — 
he  resolutely  faces  every  fence,  brook,  and 
ditch  in  the  way,  and  comes  in  at  the  death 
with  as  light  a  heart  as  when  he  started. 
Then  his  good  sense  tells  him  what  he  can 
do,  and  what  he  can't ;  it  presides  over  the 
whole  machinery  of  his  stories,  and  prevents 
his  characters  from  becoming  unintentionally 
ridiculous.  Mr.  Trollope  finds  his  material 
at  his  hand.  His  heroes  wear  the  costume  of 
the  day,  and  are  moved  by  passions  in  keep- 
ing with  that  costume.  They  neither  utter 
complaints  to  the  moon,  nor  do  they  apostro- 


phize nature.  When  they  are  crossed  in  love, 
they  smoke  harder  than  ever,  and  talk  in  sur- 
ly monosyllables.  Mr.  Trollope's  heroines — 
a  charming  bevy  they  have  become  now — 
when  in  grief,  do  not  linger  about  weedy 
pools,  or  sing  songs  of  the  willow ;  they  run 
up  to  their  own  rooms,  double  lock  the  door, 
flino^themselves  down  on  the  bed,  and  have 
a  good  cry  there,  in  which  position  they  are 
sketched  by  Mr.  Millais,  and  enter  thereby 
on  a  new  lease  of  the  reader's  affection  and 
admiration.  These  novels  contain  aJmirable 
delineations  of  contemporary  society,  clever 
painting  of  manners.  In  these  pages  you 
hear  the  tones  of  the  street  and  the  drawing- 
room  ;  and  twenty  years  hence,  when  what- 
ever of  passionate  flavour  they  now  possess 
may  have  died  away,  they  will  assume  a  cer- 
tain historical  value.  For  Mr.  Trollope's 
novels,  considered  as  representations  of  so- 
ciety, are  more  valuable  than  the — in  all 
other  respects — much  higher  works  of  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray,  because  they  are  repre- 
sentations ih  which  strong  individual  charac- 
ter has  not  operated  as  a  disturbing  agent. 

Orley  Farm  is,  as  yet,  Mr.  Trollope's  best 
book.  In  the  character  of  Lady  Mason,  and 
her  relations  with  Sir  Peregrine  Orme  and 
his  family,  there  is  a  purely  tragic  element, 
which  he  has  reached  in  no  former  book,  which 
perhaps  he  did  not  care  to  reach.  In  the 
home  scenes  at  the  Cleve,  Sir  Peregrine  him- 
self, his  daughter-in-law  and  her  son,  there  is 
something  almost  poetic.  The  old  home, 
surrounded  by  open  glades  and  sweeps  of 
woodland,  the  peace  and  order  of  the  family 
life,  its  courtesy,  its  love,  its  self-respect,  are 
depicted  with  a  really  admirable  touch,  with 
a  refined  sunny  gracefulness  which  is  rare  \vl 
Mr.  Trollope,  which  is  rare,  indeed,  in  any 
writer.  The  chief  interest  of  the  book  exists 
in  the  relation  between  Lady  Mason  and  the 
Ormes ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  reader's 
attention  should  have  to  a  greater  extent  been 
concentrated  on  that  relation.  To  speak 
truth,  the  book  has  an  immense  deal  of  what 
the  Saturday  Review  calls  '  padding.'  A 
number  of  characters  are  introduced  who 
hang  but  loosely  on  the  story,  and  who  do 
not  aid  its  progress  in  the  least.  Excursions 
are  continually  made  from  the  main  line  of 
interest.  There  are  some  half  dozen  contem- 
poraneous love  matches  going  on  amongst 
those  subsidiary  and  somewhat  irrelevant  peo- 
ple. It  must  be  said,  however,  that  many  of 
these  are  very  cleverly  hit  off.  The  commer- 
cial gentlemen,  for  instance,  are  drawn  in  that 
spirit  of  hearty,  if  somewhat  coarse,  caricature, 
which  we  may  regard  as  Mr.  Trollope's  family- 
inheritance.  Lady  Mason  forms  the  centre 
of  the  story  ;  and  one  is  somewhat  unsatisfied 
when   the  narrative  leaves    her.     We  know 
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that  she  is  guilty,  but  towards  her  our  hearts 
are  strangely  moved  by  pity..  The  writer 
himself  seems  not  to  have  been  proof  against 
his  own  magic,  and  he  cannot  leave  her  with- 
out tenderness. 

'  And  now  we  will  say  farewell  to  lier ;  and 
as  we  do  so,  the  chief  interest  of  our  tale  will 
end.  I  may,  perhap?,  be  th-  ught  to  om^  an 
apology  to  my  readers,  in  that  I  have  asked  their 
sympathy  for  a  woman  who  had  so  sinned  as  to 
have  placed  herself  beyond  the  sympathy  of  the 
world  at  large.  If  so,  I  tender  my  apology,  and 
perhaps  feel  that  I  should  confess  a  fault.  But 
as  I  have  told  her  story,  that  synii)athy  has 
grown  upon  myself,  till  I  have  learned  to  forgive 
her,  and  to  feel  that  I  too  could  have  regarded 
her  as  a  friend.' 

This  expression  of  feeling  is  interesting 
from  several  points  of, view,  and  it  is  through 
his  sympathy  with  Lady  Mason  that  Mr. 
Trollope  has  so  entirely  enlisted  in  her  behalf 
the  sympathies  of  the  world. 

I/ady  Audley^s  Secret  has  recently  rushed 
into  a  sudden  and,  to  some  extent,  an  inex- 
plicable popularity.  It  is  understood  that, 
within  the  last  month  or  so,  six  editions  have 
been  disposed  of.  This  popularity  is  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  morbid  condition  in  the 
public  mind,  for  which  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins, 
and,  m  some  degree,  Mr.  Trollope,  is  responsi- 
ble. Lady  Audley's  Secret  is  not  nearly  so 
clever  or  ingenious  as  ^'Ae  Woman  in  White 
or  No  Name,  and  it  possesses  none  of  the 
artistic  qualities  which  redeem  Orley  Farm, 
and  take  away  all  danger  from  our  sympathy 
with  the  guilty  Lady  Mason.  This  novel  is 
a  tale  of  circumstantial  evidence  ;  and  the 
principal  characters  are  Lady  Audley,  the 
young  wife  of  Sir  Michael  Audley,  and  Robert 
Audley,  barrister,  and  nephew  to  the  baronet. 
The  lady  is  a  beautiful  demoness,  with  a  slight 
fairy  figure,  a  mouth  like  a  rose-bud,  an  ex- 
quisite complexion,  the  most  innocent  and 
winning  blue  eyes,  wonderful  hair  of  feathery 
gold  which  floats  round  her  head  like  a  glory  ; 
and  every  man  who  approaches  her  is  be- 
witched by.  her  helpless,  appealing  style  of 
beauty,  and  her  trustful,  confiding  ways.  All 
this  beauty,  all  this  charm  of  manner,  is  a 
dangerous  mask  merely, — the  real  woman 
being  false,  calculating,  cruel,  a  bigamist  and 
murderer.  Mr.  Robert  Audley,  whose  work 
it  is  to  tear  away  the  beautiful  mask,  is  one 
of  those  acute  and  far-seeing  individuals 
whom  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  brought  into 
fashion.  He  had,  a  little  while  previously, 
encountered  in  London  his  friend  George 
Talboys,  fresh  from  Australia  with  a  fortune 
of  L,20,000,  and  broken-hearted  by  the  dis- 
covery that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  left  in 
England,  had  died  a  few  days  before  his  arriv- 


al ;  and  he  takes  him  down  for  a  week  or 
ten  days'  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Audley  Court.  There  his  friend  mysteriously 
disappears ;  and  shortly  after,  in  his  uncle's 
drawing-room,  Audley  discovers  a  slight  pur- 
ple mark  on  her  ladyship's  white  arm,  and, 
drawing  her  attention  to  it,  fancies  that  the 
explanation  given  is  not  quite  trustworthy, — 
that,  in  fact,  her  ladyship  is  telling  fibs.  His 
suspicions  are  aroused,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  story  consists  in  his  efforts  to  bring  home 
the  murder  of  his  friend  to  Lady  Audley. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  Talboys  is  found  to  be 
her  first  husband,  and  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he — believed  by  every  one  to  be  dead, 
Lady  Audley  included,  who  had  indeed  the 
best  reason  for  the  supposition — turns  up  well 
and  hearty  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume. 
Lady  Audley,  when  she  finds  that  she  has 
been  foiled,  confesses  her  guilt,  explains  that 
she  is  afflicted  at  times  by  fierce  paroxysms  of 
madness,  and  is  conveyed  away  under  Robert 
Audley's  care  to  a  private  madhouse  in  Bel- 
gium, where  she  ultimately  dies.  The  plot  is 
clumsily  constructed,  and  incredible  to  the 
last  degree.  The  writing  is  slovenly  and 
down-at-heel ;  and  the  book  is  stufi'ed  with 
the  coarsest  horrors.  Still  Lady  Audley'' s 
Secret  possesses  a  certain  crude  unspiritual 
fascination,  it  is  not  without  power  of  an  un- 
comfortable kind,  and  the  reader  has  a  cruel 
satisfaction  in  seeing  the  beautiful  wild  cat 
driven  to  the  wall.  The  authoress  possesses 
unquestionable  ability,  but  we  hope  that  here- 
after it  will  be  exercised  on  higher  objects 
than  delineations  of  hateful  crimes,  and  the 
remorses  of  a  mean  nature. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  Lady  Audley's 
Secret,  with  its  thick  unhealthy  atmosphere 
of  crime  and  madness,  to  the  sharp,  briny 
breezes  which  blow  through  the  pages  of 
Thalatta.  This  book,  which  bears  no  author's 
name  on  the  title-page,  is  somewhat  ambi- 
tiously entitled,  a  Political  Romance.  The 
title  is  unfortunate,  because,  considered  as  a 
romance,  Thalatta  cannot  be  held  quite  satis- 
factory. The  plot  is  of  the  slightest,  and  the 
characters  are  not  knit  together  in  any  vital 
relationship.  It  contains  no  startling  inci- 
dents ;  it  has  no  cumulative  interest ;  it  is 
not  a  book  for  the  circulating  libraries,  in 
short.  But  with  the  class  of  readers  who  do 
not  depend  for  spiritual  sustenance  on  Mr. 
Mudie,  the  book  will  be  a  favourite.  It  is 
the  production  of  a  full  and  thoughtful  mind, 
and  contains  satirical  and  melancholy  dis- 
course on  many  men  and  things.  The  sea,  with 
its  unquiet  and  tremulous  glitter,  runs  up  into 
its  chapters  as  it  runs  up  into  the  hearts  of 
the  Highland  hills.  The  reader  is  always  in 
hearing  of  the  surge.      Thalatta  takes  you 
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away  from  the  noise  of  towns  to  the  North — 
to  headlands  looming  through  the  mists  of 
twilight  or  morn — headlands  yet  wearing 
Norse  names — to  marshes  skirting  the  sea, 
full  of  wild  fowl — and  to  fishing  villages  in 
which  life  has  a  serious  colour,  for  the  inhabi- 
tants are  pensioners  on  Ocean,  whose  moods 
are  ever  changing,  and  who  has  in  his  gift 
death  as  well  as  riches.  Contrasted  with  this 
primitive  northern  life,  we  have  Cabinet  coun- 
cils, parliamentary  debate,  and  the  battle  of 
the  clubs, — the  burden  of  political  glory,  the 
cares  of  empire.  The  story  is  so  slight  that 
any  indication  of  it  would  be  useless;  and  all 
the  more  useless,  that  it  is  not  as  a  story  that 
the  book  is  to  be  judged.  Its  value  consists 
in  its  discussions,  its  wayward  digressions,  its 
interpolated  essays,  its  playful  or  melancholy 
commentaries  on  opinion  and  life ;  and  to 
these  things  the  story — although  several 
separate  scenes  are  effective,  and  suggest 
what  the  writer  could  do  in  the  way  of  story- 
telling if  he  chose — is  kept  in  abeyance,  or  is 
brought  forward  as  an  excuse  for  their  intro- 
duction. The  subjoined  spijculation  on  honour 
is  a  specimen  of  this  writer's  style  an(J,  man- 
ner : — 

'  Honour — what  is  honour  ?  "  Detraction  will 
not  suffer  it  to  live  with  the  living,"  said  Fal- 
staff;  "but  does  the  sepulchre  shut  it  out? 
Fancy  being  dissected  and  anatomized  tor  ever — 
the  unclean  hands  of  critics  wandering  uselessly 
over  the  weary  limbs  that  shouiil  rest  for  tlie 
resurrection.  "lie  woa  vain,  pompous,  superfi- 
cial; his  style  is  rugged,  turpid,  inelegant;  he 
said  foolish  things,  that  have  done  much  hurt  to 
men."  So  the  palaver  goes  on  from  one  genera- 
tion, to  another.  You  are  spoken  of  as  if  you 
were  a  picture  or  a  statue, — not  of  marble,  but 
of  mud, — and  the  shuttle-cock  is  kept  tiying  till 
the  day  of  judgment.  No  wonder  tliat  men 
should  stir  in  their  coffins,  and  feel  that  they 
have  defrauded  their  ashes  of  the  respect  that 
is  bestowed  on  meaner  dust.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Protector  envies  the  quiet  grave  wherein 
rests  "the  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's 
blood."  There  they  lie  side  by  side ;  the  brother 
who  conquered  and  cast  down,  the  brother  wlio 
was  wisely  silent  and  died.  Mark  the  contrast. 
No  dread  disturbs  Ms  still  repose.  His  v^iry 
name  is.  forgotten  among  men  ;  for  on  the  tomb- 
stone which  was  meant,  not  unkindly,  to  perpe- 
tuate for  a  season  his  homely  virtues,  every  let- 
ter (except  only  the  numerals  of  some  unknown 
event  of  birth,  or  marriage,  or  death)  has  been 
clean  washed  out.  But  even  in  his  mutilated 
sepulchre  the  other  may  not  rest;  he  is  renown- 
ed, a  lamous,  an  illustrious  man  ;  one  calls  him 
a  hero,  another  a  liar  and  a  knave ;  of  the  writ- 
ing of  books  about  him  there  is  no  end.  "  O 
that  I  had  stayed  at  home,"  exclaims  the  vexed 
and  attenuated  ghost,  "and  ploughed  my  father's 
acres!  My  eyes  are  heavy,  hut  I  cannot  close 
them;  I  am  tirei  to  death,  and  yet  I  cannot 
rest.  See  my  brother,  lie  does  not  stir,  nor 
moan,  nor  turn  in  his  bed  ;  he  sleeps  as  well  as 


when  we  lay  together  on  our  mother's  lap.  Oh  ! 
dear  brother,  waken  and  8i)eak  to  me  but  ouce ; 
t'or  the  niglit  is  dark  and  tedious,  and  I  am  sick 
of  the  generations  of  fools  that  possess  the  earth 
so  long." ' 


Art.  VII. — Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Rebellion  of 
1745.  By  Robert  Chambers,  F.R.S.E., 
etc.  3  vols.  8vo.  W.  and  R.  Chambers, 
Edinburgh  and  London.     1858-61. 

The  'Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland'  is  a  con- 
tribution to  a  class  of  historical  works  for 
which  the  literary  appetite  of  our  age  shows 
no  small  craving.  The  days  have  gone  by 
when  history  disdained  to  take  notice  of  any 
one  of  lower  station  than  a  prime  minister 
or  a  general.  The  tricks  of  diplomacy,  the 
campaigns  of  armies,  the  conduct  of  sieges, 
are  not  now  held  to  constitute  the  life  of  a 
nation  :  if  we  would  understand  what  a  peo- 
ple really  have  been  and  are,  we  must  know 
their  manners  and  customs  ;  we  must  see  the 
houses  in  which  they  lived,  the  roads  on  which 
they  travelled,  the  towns  where  they  made 
their  markets ;  we  must  learn  how  they  em- 
ployed their  time,  how  they  were  clothed, 
what  they  ate  and  drank,  what  they  believed, 
what  they  hoped,  what  they  did,  and  what 
they  refrained  from  doing.  The  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  tlie  fictions  of  Scott,  it  has 
been  somewhat  paradoxically  but  truly  said, 
are  truer  histories  than  most  books  that  bear 
the  name.  They  give  at  least  an  ideal  picture^ 
of  life  and  manners,  and  vividly  reproduce 
past  peoples  and  ways — the  old  national  life 
in  all  its  manifold  phases. 

But  information  of  this  kind  is  not  easily 
to  be  found.  It  must  be  hunted  out  in  the 
Oy-paths  and  out-of-the-way  corners  of  litera- 
ture. The  historian  must  dive  into  pamphlets 
and  poems,  into  letters  and  diaries,  into  in- 
ventories and  registers,  in  which  careful  house- 
wives '  chronicled  small  beer'  and  other  things 
of  equally  high  moment ;  he  must  dwell  amid 
the  dust  and  debris  of  great  libraries,  poke 
into  family  charter  chests,  and  peer  into 
papers  not  looked  at  for  centuries ;  and  even 
after  the  materials  are  found,  it  is  not  every 
one  who  can  use  them.  To  most  men  it  ap- 
pears a  hopeless  task,  out  of  such  tangled 
waft  and  woof  to  weave  a  web  on  which  will 
be  fairly  pictured  the  lives,  and  loves,  and 
labours  of  the  past.  The  poetical  faculty  is 
needed  for  such  a  task ;  but  to  him  who  is 
possessed  of  that  divine  gift,  visions  of  the 
past  will  rise  out  of  every  ancient  document^ 
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and  in  his  pictured  pages  he  will  show  to  his 
delighted  readers  the  very  men  and  manners  , 
of  a  bygone  time. 

Mr.  Chambers'  work  is  a  valuable  stepping- 
stone  to  such  a  history.  The  reading  public 
are  greatly  indebted  to  both  the  brothers  who 
bear  this  well-known  name,  in  their  double 
capacity  of  publishers  and  authors.  As  pub- 
lishers, they  were  among  the  first  to  under- 
stand the  power  of  cheapness  in  literature ; 
and  to  their  enterprise  it  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, due  that  treatises  of  a  high  class,  both  in 
science  and  letters,  have  been  brought  down 
to  the  level  of  the  masses.  To  their  honour, 
too,  it  must  be  said  that  in  all  their  serials 
they  have  had  scrupulous  regard  to  morality. 
No  passage  is  to  be  found  in  them  which 
cannot  be  read  in  the  family  circle.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  systematic  exclusion  of 
religious  sentiment  and  sympathy  gives  a 
dry,  worldly  tone  to  much  of  their  literature, 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  serious  draw- 
back. As  authors,  they  have  shown  their 
large  and  varied  accomplishments  by  their 
books  of  travels,  of  history,  of  antiquities,  ot 
almost  everything  under  the  sun.  And  what- 
ever they  have  done,  they  have  done  credit- 
ably, never  rising  to  the  height  of  great  au- 
thors, but  always  exhibiting  painstaking  in- 
dustry, liberality  of  opinion,  and  common 
sense. 

The  *  Domestic  Annals'  of  Scotland  occupy 
three  closely-printed  large  Dctavo  volumes. 
They  were  originally  designed  to  extend  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution ;  but  in 
the  third  volume  the  latter  boundary  is  over- 
stepped, and  the  record  brought  down  to  the 
Rebellion  of  1745.  Mr.  Chambers  informs 
us  in  his  preface,  that  as  history  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  confined  itself  to  political  per- 
sons and  transactions,  it  was  his  ambition  to 
detail  the  domestic  annals  of  his  country,  to 
lay  bare  '  the  series  of  occurrences  beneath 
the  region  of  history ;  the  effects  of  passion, 
superstition,  and  ignorance  in  the  people ; 
the  extraordinary  natural  events  which  dis- 
turbed their  tranquillity  ;  the  calamities  which 
affected  their  well-being,  the  traits  of  false 
political  economy  by  which  that  well-being 
was  checked ;  and  generally  those  things 
which  enable  us  to  see  how  our  forefathers 
thought,  felt,  and  suffered,  and  how,  on  the 
whole,  ordinary  life  looked  in  their  days.' 
In  carrying  out  this  plan,  he  is  frequently 
compelled  to  go  beyond  the  homestead,  and 
record  events  which  were  transacted  upon  a 
larger  stage ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  us 
many  glimpses  of  the  national  as  well  as  of 
the  domestic  life  of  our  ancestors.  He  ex- 
presses the  hope — and  we  think  he  was  en- 
titled to  do  so — that,  from  the  large  induction 
of  facts  which  he  has  made,  general  principles 


may  be  deduced  which  will  be  of  service  to 
the  political  economist,  the  physician,  the 
natui'alist,  and  the  divine.  In  truth,  that 
must  be  a  sorry  collection  of  historical  events 
which  does  not  reveal  the  operation  of  some 
universal  lav;s ;  for  amid  all  the  changes 
which  are  continually  going  on,  we  may 
always  detect  a  repetition  of  the  same  cycles, 
and  within  these,  and  forming  their  centre,  a 
something  that  is  unchanging  and  unchange- 
able. 

In  the  development  of  his  plan,  two 
methods  weie  open  to  Mr.  Chambers.  He 
might  weave  his  materials  into  one  continuous 
narrative,  or  he  might  present  them  in  their 
original  state,  unconnected  with  one  another, 
and  just  as  he  found  them  in  the  old  chroni- 
clers from  whom  his  book  is  compiled.  He 
might  polish  and  string  his  pearls,  or  he 
might  set  them  before  us  in  'the  rough'  and 
in  a  heap.  He  has  chosen  the  latter  method, 
and  we  are  not  sorry  that  he  has.  Of  course, 
his  book  wants  the  charm  of  a  consecutive, 
well-written  tale  :  it  is  fragmentary,  disjointed, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  those  pieces  of 
patchwork  of  many  colours  in  which  our 
grandmothers  delighted  ;  no  plot  unfolds 
itself,  no  tragic  hero  courts  our  applause,  no 
catastrophe  occurs ;  and  accordingly,  many 
readers,  after  perusing  a  few  pages,  will  throw 
it  down  for  want  of  sustained  and  increasing 
interest.  But  to  balance  this,  there  are  great 
compensating  advantages  in  the  plan  which 
Mr.  Chambers  has  pursued.  If  his  volumes 
are  less  interesting,  they  are  more  instructive. 
If  less  read  by  the  many,  they  will  be  more 
frequently  and  more  respectfully  studied  by 
the  few.  But  besides  their  mere  utility,  they 
have  a  charm  of  their  own.  In  the  contem- 
poraneous account  of  events  there  is  often  a 
freshness,  a  naturalness,  a  likeness  to  life, 
which  no  future  historian  can  reproduce.  By 
reading  the  very  words  of  the  old  author,  we 
often  get  an  insight  into  old  life  which  we 
cannot  otherwise  obtain.  We  are  thus 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  contact  with 
the  men  of  a  past  age,  with  their  habits  of 
thought,  and  their  style  of  expression.  More- 
over, every  one  knows  that  when  truth  passes 
through  many  hands,  it  is  generally  diluted, 
often  contaminated,  sometimes  entirely  de- 
stroyed. It  is  very  instructive  to  compare  the 
sweeping  statements  in  some  of  our  popular 
histories  with  the  original  narratives  upon 
which  they  are  founded,  and  mark  the  dis- 
crepancy between  them.  In  fact,  he  who 
would  study  history  thoroughly  must  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  read  the  contempora- 
neous record  of  every  important  period,  and, 
if  possible,  its  literature  too  ;  and  he  will  find 
this  study  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  which 
he  can  engage. 
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The  *  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,'  then, 
pretend  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  compila- 
tion— a  miscellaneous  collection  of  notices  of 
old  life  and  manners,  generally  given  in  the 
very  words  of  the  old  authors.  They  are 
not  unlike  the  carefully  kept  note-book  of  a 
studious  reader  of  history.  But  though  Mr. 
Chambers  has  stooped  to  be  a  mere  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water,  leaving  it  to  others 
to  rear  the  temple  out  of  the  materials  he 
has  gathered  together,  he  has  rendered  good 
service  to  the  history  of  his  country.  He 
has  collected  an  immense  number  of  stray 
notices,  generally  of  a  very  interesting  kind. 
He  has  availed  himself  qf  the  latest  antiqua- 
rian researches,  and  laid  the  publications  of 
the  Bannatyne,  Maitland,  and  Spalding  Clubs 
under  heavy  contribution  ;  and  those  who 
would  wish  to  study  Scotch  domestic  history 
may  now  save  themselves  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  consulting  a  whole  library  of  rare 
books,  by  simply  kaving  beside  them  Mr. 
Chambers'  three  volumes. 

The  '  Annals'  begin  at  the  stormy  and 
eventful  period  of  the  Reformation,  when 
society  was  seething  up  under  the  passions 
which  that  great  religious  struggle  had 
evoked.  Nor  was  the  struggle  over  when 
the  Parliament,  in  1560,  accepted  the  Re- 
formed Confession,  and  declared  it  a  crime 
to  be  present  at  a  mass.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  people  remained  attached 
to  the  ancient  faith  ;  and  even  those  who 
had  become  Protestants  found  themselves 
unable  all  at  once  to  throw  btf  their  Romish 
prejudices,  and  discontinue  practices  to  which 
they  had  been  trained  from  their  childhood. 
They  went  in  pilgrimage  to  famous  shrines, 
they  believed  in  the  virtues  of  consecrated 
wells,  they  performed  superstitious  rites  at 
births  and  bridals,  and  had  wakes  and  dirges 
for  the  dead.  Above  all,  they  remained  at- 
tached to  the  amusements  which  the  ancient 
Church  had  fostered.  The  modern  drama 
owes  its  origin  to  the  priesthood,  who  were 
accustomed  to  perform  plays  called  *  myste- 
ries' and  '  moralities,'  partly  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  partly  for  the  amusement  of  their 
flocks.  These  plays  were  foundpd  upon  Bible 
incidents  ;  and  though  they  appear  to  us  to 
be  a  burlesque  upon  all  sacred  things,  and,  in 
some  cases,  a  horrible  outrage  upon  both  reli- 
gion and  morality,  were  yet  acted  in  all 
seriousness,  and  generally  upon  a  Sunday. 
Long  after  the  Reformation  such  plays  were 
still  performed,  and  sometimes  still  upon  a 
Sunday ;  for  the  people  saw  no  harm  in  this, 
and  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  that  it 
might  be  allowed.  But  the  Reformed  minis- 
ters had  now  begun  to  entertain  stricter 
notions  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  forbade,  on 
that  day,  the  performance  of  plays. 


The  people  had  their  own  sports  modelled 
in  some  measure  after  those  of  the  Church, 
but  naturally  more  rude  and  boisterous.  The 
chief  among  these  were  rude  dramatic  games, 
called  Robin  Hood  and  little  John,  the  Abbot 
of  Unreason,  and  the  Queen  of  May.  These 
games  were  held  upon  a  Sunday,  in  the 
merry  month  of  May.  A  grave  burgher  was 
chosen  by  his  fellows  to  play  the  part  of  the 
English  outlaw,  another  to  personate  his 
faithful  squire  :  if  they  refused  to  don  a 
fantastic  dress,  and  '  make  sports  and  jocosi- 
ties' for  the  people,  they  were  mulcted  in  a 
sum  of  money  ;  if  they  agreed,  they  must 
represent  the  robbing  of  rich  bishops,  the 
pummelling  of  fat  friars,  and  the  deliverance 
of  poor  widows,  in  the  presence  of  their  fel- 
lows assembled  on  the  town-common.  But 
there  were  other  sports,  designed  to  give  vent 
to  a  different  humour.  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  love  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  his 
superiors.  In  the  present  day.  Punch  holds 
up  for  our  laughter  the  highest  and  gravest 
personages  of  the  realm.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  our  ancestors  gratified  the  same 
humour  by  their  high  jinks  of  the  Lord  of 
Inobedience  and  the  Abbot  of  Unreason,  in 
which  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
and  State  were  exhibited  in  circumstances 
the  most  ridiculous.  The  women,  too,  must  , 
have  their  own  amusements,  for  they  could 
scarcely  take  part  in  the  wild  frolics  of  the 
men.  They  chose  their  Queen  of  May,  and 
joining  hand  in  hand  round  the  trees  which 
were  just  bursting  into  leaf,  sung  their  glad 

'  Hey  trix,  trim  go  trix,  under  the  greenwood 
tree,' 

These  sports  were  known  in  England  as 
well  as  Scotland ;  and  this  age,  which  has 
in  a  great  measure  abjured  all  roystering 
and  fun,  can  hardly  conceive  the  love  which 
the  people  had  for  them.  For  the  day,  every- 
thing else  must  be  abandoned.  The  hours 
were  sacred  to  fun.  Bishop  Latimer  tells 
us  how  once,  coming  upon  a  town  when  it 
was  a  holiday,  he  could  not  find  an  audience 
to  preach  to.  '  This  is  a  busy  day  with  us,' 
said  the  people,  'we  cannot  hear  you.  It 
is  Robin  Hood's  day.  The  parish  are  gone 
abroad  to  gather  for  Robin  Hood.  I  pray 
you  hinder  them  not.'  *I  was  fain,'  says 
the  bishop,  'to  give  place  to  Robin  Hood. 
I  thought  my  rochet  should  have  been 
regarded  thoucrh  I  were  not ;  but  it  w^ould 
not  serve.  It  was  fam  to  give  way  to  Robm 
Hood's  men.' 

Even  before  the  Reformation  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  these 
plays,  probably  because  they  were  now  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  clergy  into  ridicule,  when 
they  could  not  so  well  afford  to  be  laughed 
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at.  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  the  Reformers  set 
their  face  against  them  too,  probably  because 
they  were  performed  on  a  Sunday,  and  did 
not  harmonize  with  the  growing  seriousness 
of  the  age.  But  neither  Acts  of  Parliament 
nor  Acts  of  Assembly  could  put  down  the 
frolics  of  the  people.  In  1561  a  riot  was 
caused  in  Edinburgh  by  an  attempt  to  stop 
a  Robin  Hood  procession ;  and  when  one  of 
the  rioters  was  to  be  hanged,  a  rescue  was 
effected  by  the  craftsmen,  who  'dang  down 
the  gibbet  and  broke  it  in  pieces,'  'dang  up 
the  Tolbooth  door  perforce,'  set  not  only  the 
condemned  man  free,  but  all  his  jail  com- 
panions, and  finally  compelled  the  magistiates 
to  grant  them  a  pardon  for  their  outrage.  In 
1572,  daring  a  severe  dearth,  a  journalist 
specially  notes  that  the  people  comforted 
themselves  in  May  with  their  old  pastimes. 
Even  the  elders  and  deacons  of  the  Reformed 
Church  were  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  be  present  at  the  popular 
games;  and  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  the  Assembly  complaining 
of  the  existence  of  the  evil,  and  uttering  its 
tiireatenings  against  it.  The  authority  of 
the  Church  appears  to  have  finally  prevailed, 
for  all  such  sports  have  long  since  disappear- 
ed in  Scotland.  In  England  they  lingered 
•  longer.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  James  VI.  and  I.,  of  facetious  me- 
mory, attempted  to  revive  them  by  his  Book 
of  Sports.  Some  of  them  continue  still ;  and 
the  'Queen  of  the  May,'  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  touching  of  Tennyson's  poems,  has 
invested  one  of  them  with  a  new  interest. 

The  amusements  of  the  sixteenth  century 
would  scarcely  be  suitable  for  the  nineteenth. 
But  is  it  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  ancient 
holidays  and  the  ancient  sports  have  disap- 
peared, without  any  others  being  substituted 
in  their  place  ?  The  age  in  which  we  live  is 
consecrated  to  toil;  and  though  more  pros- 
perous than  those  which  have  preceded  it,  it 
is  questionable  if  it  be  happier.  With  the 
mechanic  it  is  only  toil,  toil  for  ever.  The 
only  day  when  the  whirl  of  the  mill  ceases, 
and  the  hammer  rings  not  on  the  anvil,  and 
the  shuttle  flies  not  athwart  the  loou),  is  the 
one  in  seven,  which,  if  sacred  to  rest,  should 
be  sacred  also  to  religion.  When  comes  the 
day  when  the  artisan  can  don  his  best  attire, 
and  repair  to  our  green  fields,  or  steam  down 
our  noble  rivers,  or  meet  with  his  fellows  to 
join  in  some  athletic  game  or  some  harmless 
frolic?  In  the  olden  time  the  Church  had 
her  festivals,  which,  though  nominally  de« 
signed  for  devotion,  were  really  used  for  re- 
creation. In  Roman  Catholic  countries  it  is 
so  at  the  present  hour.  In  Protestant  Bri- 
tain alone  is  there  no  break  in  the  ceaseless- 
ness  of  labour,  no  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of 


'work  on,  work  on.'  Why  should  it  be  so? 
Why  shonld  Protestantism  not  do  that  ho- 
nestly which  Popery  does  dishonestly — give 
holidays  to  the  people  which  will  not  be 
holy  days  ?  There  is  work  for  some  philan- 
thropist to  do ;  and  when  it  is  done,  the  pre- 
sent tendency  to  break  in  upon  the  sanctity 
of  the  Sabbath  will  be  weakened,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. 

Mr.  Chambers  enables  us  to  trace  very 
clearly  the  history  and  effects  of  some  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  land.  The  belief  in 
witchcraft  was  a  world-wide  superstition. 
In  this  matter  Scotland  was  not  wiser,  nor 
was  it  less  wise,  than  its  neighbours.  The 
cardinals  and  bishops  who  assembled  at 
Trent,  the  doctors  who  were  convened  at 
Dort,  the  divines  who  sat  at  Westminster, 
ail  possessed  the  same  unwavering  faith  in 
witches  and  all  kinds  of  diablerie.  The  laity 
believed  at  least  as  firmly  as  the  clergy ;  and 
there  is  no  more  painful'  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  progress,  than  that  which  re- 
lates the  torments  and  burnings  to  which 
multitudes  of  ill-favoured  old  women  were 
subjected  under  the  suspicion  of  this  crime. 
The  most  curious  thing  is,  tliat  many  of  these 
unhappy  hags  believed  themselves  to  be 
witches,  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  pos- 
sessed of  the  hellish  powers  which  were  attri- 
buted to  them.  The  revelations  which  some 
of  them  made,  even  when  not  subjected  to 
torture  (though  this  was  applied  with  fearful 
frequency  and  severity),  proves  that  they 
were  either  labouring  under  a  singular  hallu- 
cination, or  that  they  had  a  strange  pride  in 
the  character  which  was  assigned  to  them, 
for  which  they  were  ready  to  brave  the  fagot 
and  the  fire.  It  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  ancient  witches  were  pei"sons  affected 
more  or  less  with  insanity,  for  we  know  that 
the  peasantry  to  the  present  day  regard  such 
persons  with  superstitious  awe.  When  there 
were  no  asylums,  and  no  Lunacy  Bills,  every 
parish  would  have  its  idiot,  its  raaJiiac,  or  at 
least  its  imbecile,  sauntering  about;  and 
these,  dreaded  and  disliked,  would  naturally 
fall  under  the  suspicion  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  murrains  that  wasted  the  cattle  and  the 
blights  that  fell  upon  the  corn. 

The  statute  under  which  all  the  subsequent 
cases  of  witchcraft  were  tried,  was  passed  in 
1562.  It  enacted  that  '  nae  person  take  upon 
hand  to  use  ony  manner  of  witchcrafts,  sor- 
cery, or  necromancy,  nor  give  themselves 
forth  to  have  ony  sic  cralt  or  knowledge 
thereof,  there-through  abusing  the  people;' 
also,  that  '  nae  person  seek  ony  help,  re- 
sponse, or  consultation  at  ony  sic  users  or 
abusers  of  witchcrafts  .  .  .  under  the  pain 
of  death.'  This  statute  was  not  allowed  to 
lie  idle,  and  for  nearly  two  centuries  after- 
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■wards  it  was  having  its  victims  almost  as 
regularly  as  the  statutes  against  murder,  rob- 
bery, and  theft. 

In  1576.  we  find  a  woman  named  Dunlop 
tried  for  witchcraft.  She  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  prescribing  cures  for  her  sick  neigh- 
bours, and  declared  she  got  all  her  knowledge 
from  a  man,  Reid,  who  had  been  killed  at 
Pinkie  nearly  thirty  years  before,  who  she 
affirmed  frequently  met  her  and  conversed 
with  her. — (Annals,  vol.  i.,  p.  107.)  In  ail 
probability  this  was  simply  a  case  of  spectral 
illusion ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  poor  woman 
was  burned.  Alison  Tierson  was  a  noted 
druggist,  and  so  famed  for  her  cures,  that 
she  at  one  time  had  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  under  her  care.  She  also,  how- 
ever, was  haunted  by  spectres,  whom  she  be- 
lieved to  be  visitants  from  Elf  hame ;  and  so 
she  was  burned  as  a  witch. — (Vol.i.,  p.  183.) 
But  there  were  witches  who  could  kill  as 
well  as  cure — inflict  evil  as  well  as  re  move 
it;  and  roost  of  the  trials  for  witchcraft  arose 
from  suspicions  of  this  kind.  The  years  1590 
-91  were  famous  for  witch  trials.  Among 
those  charged  with  the  crime,  were  John 
Fian,  schoolmaster  of  Prestonpans;  Agnes 
Sampson,  known  as  the  Wise  Wife  of  Keith  ; 
Barbara  Napier,  wife  of  an  Edinburgh  bur- 
gess ;  and  Euphamc  M'Calyean,  daughter  of 
a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  The  con- 
fession of  Agnes  Sampson,  who  is  described 
by  Archbishop  Spottiswood  as  '  matronlike, 
grave,  and  settled  in  her  answers,'  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  period,  and  worth  quot- 
ing :— 

'  The  devil  in  man's  likeness,'  she  declared  be- 
fore the  Court,  '  met  ber  going  out  in  the  fields 
from  her  own  house  in  Keith,  betwixt  five  and 
sax  at  even,  being  her  alane,  and  coinmandit  her 
to  be  at  North  Berwick  Kirk  the  next  nicht. 
She  passit  there  on  horseback,  conveyet  by  her 
good- son,  callit  John  Oouper,  and  lichtit  at  the 
kirkyard  :  a  little  before  she  came  to  it,  about 
eleven  hours  at  even,  they  dancet  alangs  the 
kirkyard.  Geilie  Duncan  played  to  them  on 
ane  trump.  John  JFian,  uiissolit,  [masked]  led 
all  the  rest;  the  said  Agnis  and  her  daughter 
followit  next,  besides  thir,  wee  Katie  Gray,  etc., 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  with  the  rest  of  their  complices, 
above  ane  hundred  persons,  whereof  there  was 
sax  men,  and  all  the  rest  women.  The  women 
first  made  their  homage,  and  next  the  men.  The 
men  were  turned  nine  times  wethershins  about 

and  the  women  sax  times John  Fian 

blew  up  the  doors  and  blew  in  the  liclits,  whilk 
were  like  nmkle  black  candles  sticking  round 
about  the  pulpit.  The  devil  start  up  himself  in 
the  pulpit  like  ane  mukle  black  man,  and  callit 
every  man  by  his  name;  and  every  ane  an- 
swerit,  "Here,  master."  .  .  .  The  first  thing  he 
demandit  was,  "Gif  they  had  keepit  all  promise 
and  been  guide  servants  ?"  and,  "  What  they 
had  done  since  the  last  time  they  had  conve- 
nit?"      On  his  command  they  opened  up  the 


graves,  twa  within  and  ane  without  the  kirk, 
and  took  off  the  joints  of  their  finger-?,  taes,  and 
knees,  and  partit  them  aniang  them ;  and  the 
said  Agnes  Sampson  got  for  her  part  ane  wind- 
ing sheet  and  two  joints,  which  she  tint  negH- 
gently.  The  devil  commandit  them  to  keep  the/ 
joints  upon  them  while  they  were  dry,  and  tlien 
to  make  ane  powder  of  them,  to  do  evil  withal. 
Then  he  commandit  them  to  keep  his  command- 
ments, whilk  was  to  do  all  the  evil  they  could.' 
— (Annals,  vol.  i.,  pp.  214-15.) 

There  is,  in  some^  points,  a  striking  resem- 
blance between  this  witch-confession  and 
Burns'  celebrated  witch-dance  in  the  haunt- 
ed kirk  of  Alloway.  The  devil,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  not  Goethe's  Mephistopheles,  or 
Milton's  Satan,  but  the  popular  devil  of  the 
period — black,  horned,  and  hoofed.  We  have 
a  rude  print  of  the  day — the  Devil  preaching 
to  the  Witches — in  which  he  is  so  portrayed. 
At  this  trial  King  James  VI.  himself  pre- 
sided, and  no  doubt  gathered  some  of  the 
information  which  he  afterwards  embodied 
in  his  Treatise  on  Deraonologie, — one  of  the 
most  curious  monuments  of  the  monarch's 
genius,  and  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  woman  Sampson,  with  several  of  her 
accomplices,  was  strangled  at  a  stake,  and 
afterwards  burned  to  ashes. 

In  the  succeeding  century  the  belief  in 
witches  was  as  rampant  as  ever.  But,  hap- 
pily, while  the  country  was  under  the  do- 
mination of  Cromwell,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  English 
commissioners,  a  check  was  given  to  the 
burning  of  them.  We  hear  of  sixty  being 
accused  at  one  circuit,  but  not  one  of  them 
was  condemned.  Two  poor  wretches  who 
had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  witches, 
when  asked  why  they  had  done  so,  '  declared 
they  were  forced  to  it  by  the  exceeding  tor- 
ture they  were  put  to.'  Their  thumbs  were 
tied  behind  their  backs,  end  by  these  they 
were  suspended  in  the  air,  and  while  they 
hung,  tvv"o  Highlanders  whipped  them.  Their 
backs  being  torn  by  the  scourge,  lighted  can- 
dles were  put  to  the  soles  of  their  feet,  and 
between  their  toes ;  and  as  if  this  were  not 
enough,  they  were  next  thrust  into  their 
mouth.  Any  one  under  such  exquisite  tor- 
ture might  gladly  confess  she  was  a  witch, 
that  death  might  come  and  put  an  end  to 
her  suff'erings. 

One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  diablerie 
was  to  have  an  image  of  the  intended  victim 
made  of  wax,  and  suspended  in  the  chimney; 
and  as  the  image  slowly  melted  away,  so,  it 
was  said,  would  the  person  it  represented.  In 
1676-7  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Pollok  was 
sick,  and  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl  affirmed  that 
his  sickness  was  caused  by  witchcraft.  A  boy 
and  five  women  were,  in  consequence  of  this, 
apprehended.     One  of  them  confessed  that  a 
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wax  image  bad  been  made  in  presence  of  the 
Biack  Man,  her  mother,  and  the  other  three 
women.  After  it  was  made,  they  put  it  on  a 
spit  and  turned  it  round  before  the  fire,  say- 
ing, '  Sir  George  Pollock,  Sir  George  Pollock.' 
In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  confes- 
sions, and  because  some  of  the  accused  were 
said  to  have  witch-spots  upen  their  bodies 
(places  insensible  to  pain  though  pricked  by 
pins),  four  of  the  women  and  the  boy  suffered 
death  at  Paisley.  , 

But  perhaps  the  most  famous  case  on  re- 
cord' is  that  of  Christian  Shaw  of  Bargar- 
ran.  This  girl,  when  about  eleven  years  of 
age,  was  seized  with  violent  convulsions;  and 
during  these  she  declared  that  a  servant,  who 
had  an  ill-will  at  [her,  another  woman,  and 
the  devil,  were  tormenting  her.  By-and-bye, 
in  addition  to  her  fainting  fits  and  convul- 
sions, she  began  to  vomit  or  spit  from  her 
mouth,  hair,  cinders,  straw,  wool,  and  feathery. 
Sometimes,  during  her  fits,  she  would  point 
to  her  tormentors,  reason  with  them,  implore 
them  to  'leave  her,  wonder  why  others  did 
not  see  them  as  well  as  herself.  Rumours  of 
all  this  soon  spread  fast  and  far.  The  presby- 
tery took  up  the  case,  and  sent  a  committee 
of  its  members  to  observe  and  report.  But 
now  the  wonders  increased.  Christian  was 
moved  throiifrh  the  air  without  touchino:  the 
ground  ;  she  was  lifted  up  to  the  top  of  the 
house  ;  she  was,  by  invisible  hands,  dragged 
down  into  the  cellar.  So  serious  had  the 
matter  become,  that  the  Privy  Council  ap- 
pointed a  commission  to  investigate  the  case 
and  try  the  culprits.  The  trial,  accordingly, 
took  place  with  all  the  forms  of  law.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  conducted  with  'tenderness 
and  moderation.'  The  declarations  of  Chris- 
tian Shaw  were  read — the  confessions  of  cer- 
tain of  the  accused  heard — witch  spots  were 
examined — evidence  led  ;  and  finally  six  per- 
sons were  found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
death.  Five  of  these  were  actually  hanged 
and  burned,  and  the  sixth  anticipated  his  fate 
by  hanging  himself  in  the  jail. 

But  the  days  of  this  darkness,  which  made 
Scotland  the  abode  of  abominable  cruelty, 
were  happily  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1736 — 
but  not  till  1736— the  'Act  anent  Witch- 
crafts' was  blotted  from  the  statute  book.  It 
is  'doubtful  if  the  Scotch  Parliament  would 
have  done  what  the  British  Parliament  did. 
Light  had  dawned  upon  England  sooner  than 
upon  Scotland.  It  is  certain  that  many  of 
the  most  pious  men  of  the  day  bewailed  this 
merciful  piece  of  legislation  as  a  departure 
from  the  faith  of  the  Bible.  Wodrow,  the 
historian,  bemoaned  himself  because  of  it. 
Lord  Erskine  of  Grange,  in  his  place  in  Par- 
liament, spoke  against  it.  And  when  the 
Associate   Presbytery,    which    had    recently 


seceded  from  the  Church  under  Ebenezer  and 
Ralph  Erskine,  issued  their  Judicial  Testi- 
mony, they  mentioned,  among  other  sins  of 
the  time,  the  repeal  of  'the  penal  statutes 
against  witches,  contrary  to  the  express  let- 
ter of  the  law  of  God — Exod.  xxii,  18 — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  ' 

How  are  we  to  account  for  these  strong 
delusions?  Is  witchcraft  altogether  incapable 
of  explanation  ?  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  strange  stories 
we  have  told  ?  We  think  enough  of  light  is 
shed  upon  the  subject  by  the  narratives 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  to  enable  us 
to  solve  the  mystery,  in  part  at  least,  although 
we  be  not  able,  from  want  of  more  perfect 
information,  to  explain  every  particular  inci- 
dent in  the  narratives  themselves.  At  a  time 
when  medical  science  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  existed,  and  when  physicians  were  few, 
many  women  necessarily  applied  themselves 
to  the  study  and  cure  of  diseases.  They  had 
their  herbs,  their  potions,  their  decoctions, 
their  charms.  Some  of  these  wise  women 
naturally  attained  to  greater  skill  than  others; 
and  some  of  the  cures  performed  by  them 
appeared  to  a  rude  age  to  be  the  result  of  an 
agency  more  than  human.  Whispers  of  their 
miraculous  power  would  swiftly  spread,  and 
for  a  time  these  would  only  add  to  their  in- 
fluence, and  invest  them  with  a  character  of 
awe  in  the  eyes  of  their  neighbours.  To 
many  minds  there  would  be  a  fascination  in 
the  supposed  possession  of  such  unearthly  at- 
tributes; and  probably  some  women,  little 
dreaming  of  their  future  doom,  encouraged 
the  rumours  rather  than  otherwise.  So  long 
as  they  were  fortunate  in  their  remedies,  all 
would  go  well  with  them  ;  but  when  sickness 
fell  upon  some  one  whom  they  were  known 
to  have  a  grudge  at, — when  his  cows  did  not 
yield  their  usual  quantity  of  milk, — when  his 
mares  cast  their  foals, — when  his  sheep  were 
smothered  in  the  snow,— suspicion  would 
instantly  point  to  the  wise  woman,  and  her 
very  skill  would  be  the  strongest  evidence 
against  her ;  for  it  would  be  argued,  that  if  she 
had  power  toheal,  she  must  have  power  to  hurt. 

But  how  are  we  to  explain  the  confessions 
made  by  the  witches  themselves, — of  their 
visits  to  Elfharae, — of  their  conferences  >vith 
the  devil, — of  their  rides  through  the  air  on 
a  broomstick, — of  their  dances  at  deep  mid- 
night in  haunted  churches  and  on  wreck- 
strewn  shores?  First  of  all,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  most  of  these  confessions 
were  wrung  out  by  torture,  and  that  many  of 
those  who  had  made  them  afterwards  de- 
clared, that  they  were  glad  to  say  anything 
to  escape  from  their  tormentors.  I?ut  further, 
we  may  legitimately  suppose  that  in  some 
cases  the  delusions  under  which  the  witches 
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and  wizards  laboured  arose  from  dreams  and 
spectral  illusions.  Many  dreams  have  all  the 
vividness  of  reality.  In  very  deed  we  seem 
to  visit  strange  lands,  talk  with  strange  peo- 
ple, join  in  strange  revels.  In  confirmation 
of  this,  we  find  one  poor  wretch  who  had 
confessed  many  ridiculous  things,  including 
frequent  converse  with  the  devil,  afterwards 
declaring  that  he  had  only  been  in  a  dream. 
Other  cases,  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  ordinary  visions  of  sleep,  may  be  ex- 
plained by  spectral  illusions.  A  morbid  con- 
dition either  of  mind  or  body  may  give  rise 
to  these.  Many  people  at  this  day  are 
haunted  by  spectres.  They  see  their  de- 
ceased friends  rising  from  the  ground,  gliding 
through  the  room,  gazing  kindly  upon  them. 
The  drunkard,  in  his  fits  of  delirium  tremens, 
sees  hundreds  of  blue  devils  making  all  kinds 
of  antics.  The  opium-eater  is  transported  to 
paradise,  and  is  visited  by  angels.  Anything 
which  gives  an  abnormal  vividness  to  our 
thoughts,  will  cause  these  thoughts  to  be 
mistaken  for  sensations ;  and  so  we  shall  see 
visions.  Luther,  after  hours  of  intense 
thought,  saw  the  devil.  Old  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh, driven  half  mad  by  persecution  and 
his  wild  life  in  the  hills,  had  frequent  con- 
tests with  the  enemy  of  his  soul.  Those  old 
stories,  to  be  found  in  every  land,  both  Popish 
and  Protestant,  about  visits  of  the  blessed 
Virgin,  and  carnal  contests  with  the  devil, 
were  not  always  mere  fables,  designed  to  im- 
pose upon  the  people.  The  devout  nun, 
wearied  with  long  vigils,  and  half  famished 
with  scanty  fare,  after  a  night  of  prayer  in 
her  cell,  might  really  behold  the  spectral 
form  of  the  Blessed  Mother  and  Child,  upon 
which  her  soul  had  doted.  The  stern  Cove- 
nanter, worn  out  with  fatigue,  knowing  that 
any  hour  might  be  his  last,  thoroughly  be- 
lieving that  the  tempter  sometimes  assumed 
a  bodily  form,  after  poring  over  his  Bible  for 
hours  in  the  dull  twilight  of  his  cave,  might 
lift  his  eyes  and  behold  the  arch-fiend  con- 
fronting him.  In  all  this  there  was  some- 
thing terribly  real.  It  was  the  man's  own 
intense  thoughts  which  had  taken  this  bodily 
form — this  threatening  shape  ;  and  his  wres- 
tling was  not  less  a  fact  than  if  it  had  been 
with  flesh  and  blood.  Upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples we  can  explain  the  visions  of  the 
weird  sisterhood.  Some  of  them,  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  brain,  were  stibject  to 
ocular  deceptions.  Others  from  being  more 
deeply  tainted  than  usual  with  the  supersti- 
tions of  the  time, — from  meditating  much 
and  long  upon  satanic  agencies, — at  last 
saw  their  own  thoughts  rising  up  before  them 
like  spectre-devils.  Others,  again,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  were  probably  imbe- 
ciles or  monomaniacs,  who  mistook  their  own 


fancies  for  facts  ;  and  their  confessions  were 
simply  the  ravings  of  insanity. 

These  facts,  now  well  known  to  the  psycho- 
logist, will  perfectly  account  for  many  of  the 
witch  confessions.  Some  of  the  other  pheno- 
mena, solemnly  sworn  to  in  courts  of  justice, 
may  be  explained  by  mesmerism  or  electro- 
biology.  It  it  certain  we  have  allusions  in 
some  of  the  narratives  to  be  found  in  the 
'  Annals,'  to  stroking  the  head  and  other 
parts  of  the  person  of  the  patient,  looking 
into  the  eyes,  and  to  rigidity  of  the  limbs. 
Some  persons  are  so  easily  thrown  into  the 
mesmeric  sleep,  that  cases  of  it  must  have 
occurred,  and  even  the  mode  of  inducing 
it  have  been  known,  long  before  it  assumed 
a  scientific  shape.  All  the  sciences  have 
been  preceded  by  the  facts  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  All  discoveries  have  been 
anticipated  by  stray  guesses  at  the  truth. 
There  is  nothing  improbable  in  believing 
that  some  of  the  witches  of  a  bygone  era 
earned  their  evil  reputation  by  being  able  to 
throw  their  victims  into  a  cataleptic  state. 
In  Christian  Shaw  we  evidently  see  a  case 
of  those  convulsions  to  which  girls  are  sub- 
ject at  her  period  of  life.  The  hair,  feathers, 
and  straw  which  she  spat  from  her  mouth, 
were  probably  the  result  of  trickery,  as  it  is 
impossible  to  account  for  them  upon  any  na- 
tural principles. 

Our  astonishment  at  the  credulity  of  our 
ancestors,  and  our  censures  of  their  cruelty, 
will  be  lessened,  when  we  remember  that  in 
this  year  of  grace  fashionable  audiences  have 
been  assembling  in  Paris  and  London  to  wit- 
ness the  wonders  of  spirit-rapping,  and  that 
duchesses  have  gone  home  to  their  mansions, 
devoutly  believing  that  they  have  had  corfi- 
munications  with  the  unseen  world.  Owen's 
'  Footfalls  on  the  Boundaries  of  another 
World,'  recently  published,  is  perhaps  the 
most  complete  collection  of  ghost  stories  in 
print;  and  it  has  been  read  and  believed  by 
thousands.  What  will  man  not  believe  re- 
garding the  spiritual  and  unseen  ?  But,  after 
all,  these  follies  are  but  aberrations  of  the 
true  light ;  they  are  superstitions  growing 
out  of  religion.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man. 
There  are  agencies  besides  human  at  work  in 
the  world.  It  is  only  because  '  this  muddy 
vesture  of  decay  doth  grossly  close  us  in,' 
that  we  do  not  see  and  hear  much  that 
would  fill  us  with  wonder  were  the  veil 
rent.  These  beliefs  in  witches,  in  ghosts,  in 
spirit-rapping,  are  but  diseased  growths  from 
a  well-founded  conviction  ;  they  arise  from 
the  yearnings  of  the  soul  after  the  unseen 
and  eternal.  All  but  universal,  let  us  not 
wonder  that  they  were  held  unwaveringly  by 
our  rude  ancestors,  and  that  they  linger  in 
some  Highland  glens  to  the  present  hour. 
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Considering  that  Mr,  Chambers'  volumes 
are  entitlotl  '  Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,' 
"we  should  have  expected  to  have  found  in 
them  more  notices  of  domestic  matters.  We 
should  like  to  have  had  our  curiosity  more 
largely  gratified  regarding  the  houses  and 
household  affairs  of  two  and  three  centuries 
ago,  and  learned  what  the  people  ate  and 
drank,  and  wherewithal  they  were  clothed. 
We  should  like  to  have  seen  '  the  lady  in 
her  pantry  eating  bread  and  honey,'  or 
■whatever  else  the  pantry  afforded  :  the  lord 
in  his  doublet  or  steel  corslet,  in  the  castle 
or  the  camp.  There  is  marvellously  little  of 
this  information,  considering  the  extent  of 
the  work  ;  much  could  easily  have  been 
gathered  from  the  poetry,  inventories,  and 
other  records  of  the  period.  We  shall  give 
a  few  sentences  to  a  subject  so  interesting. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  for  a 
hu:::dred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  we  know 
the  bulk  of  the  people  were  miserably  poor. 
The  countrj^  swarmed  with  beggars, — not 
only  with  the  old  and  decrepit,  but  with 
strong,  masterful  beggars.  The  houses  of  the 
peasantry  were  wretched  hovels,  and  their 
principal  food  was  oatmeal,  coarse  bannocks, 
and  twopenny  ale.  In  Dunbar's  '  Friars  of 
Berwick,'  which  borders  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  have  a  substantial  farmer's  house 
described  as  consisting  of  but  two  apart- 
ments. When  two  begging  friars  arrive,  they 
are  treated  to  bread,  cheese,  and  ale,  and  put 
into  a  garret  to  sleep.  When  the  holy  abbot, 
who  is  too  intimate  with  the  farmer's  wife, 
appears,  he  is  regaled  with  capons  and  rab- 
bits ;  and  the  husband,  who  returns  rather 
unexpectedly  from  a  journey,  has  a  boiled 
sheep's  head  and  feet  set  before  him  (a  com- 
mon dish  in  Scotland  still),  while  the  abbot  is 
smuggled  into  a  cupboard.  In  Lindsay's 
'  Squire  Meldrum,'  we  have  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman described  as  supping  at  the  castle  of 
the  lady  whom  he  loved,  on  venison,  brawn, 
jelly,  and  comfitures,  which  were  pleasantly 
washed  down  with  brandy,  wine,  and  ale. 
The  table  was  spread  with  a  fine  cloth.  In 
the  comedy  of  Philotus,  an  extract  from 
which  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Chambers  (Annals 
vol.  i.,  pp.  374-6),  we  get  an  idea  of  how  a 
lady  of  rank  ate  and  drank,  and  amused  her- 
self, toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  morning  begins  with  a  cup  of 
Malvoisie.  For  breakfast  there  is  a  pair  of 
plovers,  a  partridge,  a  quail,  and  a  cup  of 
sack.  For  dinner  there  is  '  some  dainty  dish 
of  meat,'  a  cup  or  two  of  Muscadel,  and 
'  some  other  light  thing.'  For  supper,  which 
was  perhaps  the  chief  meal  of  those  days, 
we  have  "  dainty  dishes  dearly  bought,  that 
ladies  love  to  feed  on.'  Still  the  business  of 
eating  for  the  day  was  not  done.     The  lady 


is  recommended  to  take,  before  retiring  to 
rest,  some  light  collation,  which  will  digest 
easily,  and  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine,  '  for  it  is 
cauld  and  clean.'  The  intervals  between 
these  bountiful  repasts  were  to  be  filled  up 
with  dressing^,  walking,  scolding  the  servants, 
reading,  music,  and  gossip.  The  hour  of 
dinner  at  that  period  was  twelve  or  one 
o'clock,  and  of  supper  five  or  six. 

The  dress  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  the 
period  between  the  Reformation  and  the  Re- 
volution, and  for  long  afterwards,  was  made 
of  coarse,  home-spun  and  home-made  woollen 
cloth.  The  young  women  in  the  sixteenth 
century  were  attired  in  kirtle,  shift,  hood, 
etc. ;  those  of  higher  rank  having  ^  hat,  hose, 
shoes,  a  tippet,  and  an  upper  gown  and  man- 
tle furred  and  otherwise  adorned.  W^e  have 
a  country  girl  described  as  wearing  a  red 
kirtle,  and  brown  hose,  and  as  having  her 
hair  hanging  down  from  under  her  kerchief, 
tastefully  tied  upon  her  head.  A  damsel  of 
greater  pretensions  has  a  kirtle  of  scarlet 
cloth,  a  shift  embroidered  with  silk  and  gold, 
a  circlet  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  a  belt 
round  her  waist  ornamented  with  silver. 
When  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  throne,  she 
was  accused  of  bringing  a  love  for  French 
millinery  along  with  her ;  and  the  Reformers 
were  very  earnest  that  the  Parliament  should 
pass  a  sumptuary  law  to  check  the  growing 
superfluity  of  female  attire.  But  in  this  they 
utterly  failed,  and  ruffles  and  farthingales 
continued  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The 
nobles  and  gallants  of  the  time  rivalled  the 
splendour  of  their  ladies,  for  they  wore  on 
great  occasions  jackets  of  velvet,  and  some- 
times even  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  breeches, 
hose,  boots,  hat  or  bonnet,  and  sword.  The 
dress  of  the  Highlands  has  always  been  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Lowlands  ;  but  it  has 
lately  been  disputed  whether  the  kilt  can  be 
traced  further  back  than  last  century.  We 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  has 
been  the  dress  of  the  clansman  from  time  im- 
memorial, though  the  chief  aaxly  learned  to 
invest  himself  in  the  breeches  of  the  South. 
Walter  Taylor,  the  water  poet,  who  visited 
Scotland  in  1618,  tells  us  he  was  present  at  a 
great  Highland  gathering  and  hunt  at  Brae- 
mar, — that  he  and  the  many  noblemen  who 
were  present  were  invested  with  the  costume 
of  the  country  ;  and  that  this  costume  con- 
sisted of  '  shoes  with  one  sole  a-piece,  stock- 
ings which  they  call  short  hose,  made  of 
warm  stuff  of  divers  colours,  which  they  call 
tartan.  As  for  breeches,'  he  continues, 
'  many  of  them,  nor  their  forefathers,  never 
wore  any,  but  a  jerkin  of  the  same  stuff  that 
their  hose  is  of,  their  garters  being  bands 
or  wreaths  of  hay  or  straw,  with  a  plaid 
about  their  .shoulders,  which  is  a  mantle  of 
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divers  colours,  of  much  finer  and  lighter 
stuff  than  their  hose,  with  flat  blue  caps  on 
their  heads;' — the  very  dress  of  the  High- 
lander of  the  present  day. — (See  Annals,  vol. 
i.,  p.  496.) 

From  the  extension  of  commerce,  the  ope- 
ration of  free  trade,  and  the  millions  of 
bushels  of  grain  which  are  annually  poured 
into  our  ports  from  all  the  corn-growing 
countries  of  the  world,  we  are  now  Jiappily 
safe  from  those  terrible  famines  which  afflict- 
ed our  forefathers.  These  dearths  came 
periodically,  with  something  approaching  to 
regularity  in  their  intervals,  and  were  almost 
invariably  followed  by  a  pestilence.  The  fol- 
lowing notices,  scattered  over  the  two  first 
volumes  of  the  '  Annals,'  will  show  their 
periodicity.  In  1563  there  was  a  dearth,  and 
the  wheat  rose  to  L.6,  and  the  oats  to  L.2, 
10s.  per  boll.  In  1568  there  was  again  a 
dearth,  followed  by  a  pestilence  which,  in 
Edinburgh  alone,  cut  off  2500  people,  proba- 
bly a  tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The 
year  1574  was  wet  and  cold,  and  consequently 
there  was  dearth  and  pestilence.  In  1577 
there  is  said  to  have  been  the  severes.t  famine 
within  the  remembrance  of  any  one  then 
living.  Meal  rose  to  6s.  the  peck,  ale  to  lOd. 
the  pint.  It  was  attended  by  a  '  great  sick- 
ness.' In  1586  there  was  dearth  again,  and 
'  great  death  of  people  from  hunger.'  In 
October  and  November  1595,  wheat  and 
malt  rose  to  L.IO  the  boll,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  prices  rose  higher  still.  In  1598 
the  wheat  was  blasted,  the  oatmeal  rose  to  6s. 
the  peck,  and  there  was  '  ane  great  deid 
amang  the  people.'  In  1600  there  was  both 
famine  and  plague.  In  1612  there  was  a 
severe  drought,  the  harvest  was  miserably 
bad,  and  wheat  rose  to  L.IO  the  boll.  In 
1616,  in  1622,  and  in  1623,  there  were  famine 
and  famine  prices.  Owing  to  very  tempestu- 
ous weather  in  1633,  the  corn  in  Orkney  and 
Caithness  had  not  filled  in  the  ear  ;  a  boll  of 
oats,  in  some  cases,  not  giving  a  peck  of 
meal.  In  the  following  spring  a  third  of  the 
land  lay  fallow  for  want  of  seed  to  sow  it 
with  ;  and  as  the  summer  approached,  the 
scarcity  ripened  into  a  desolating  famine. 
'  Multitudes  die  in  the  open  fields,  and  there 
is  none  to  bury  them,'  said  the  bishops  in  a 
supplication  to  the  Privy  Council,  '  but  where 
the  minister  goeth  forth  with  his  man  to  bury 
them  where  they  are  found.  The  ground 
yields  them  no  corn,  and  the  sea  affords  no 
fishes  to  them,  as  it  was  wont  to  do.  The 
picture  of  death  is  seen  in  the  faces  of  many. 
Some  devour  the  sea-ware,  some  eat  dogs, 
some  steal  fowls.  Of  nine  in  a  family,  seven 
at  once  died,  the  husband  and  wife  expiring 
at  one  time.  Many  were  reduced  to  that 
extremity  that  they  were  forced  to  steal,  and 


thereafter  are  executed,  and  some  have  des- 
perately run  into  the  sea  and  drowned  them- 
selves.' A  truly  pitiable  picture!  In  1635 
there  were  dearth  and  disease.  In  1639  there 
were  frosts  and  snows  in  seed-time,,  and  bad 
weather  in  harvest-time,  and  consequently  a 
scanty  crop.  The  years  1642  and  1643  were 
stormy  and  ungenial,  and  consequently  meal 
and  malt  rose  to  L.9  and  L.IO  the  boll.  The 
pest  came  in  1644.  In  1649  there  was  a 
cold  dry  spring,  and  the  dearth  was  so  great 
that  wheat  rose  to  L.17  the  boll,  and  oats  to 
L.  12.  In  1650  and  1651  the  famine  increased 
rather  than  abated.  In  1655  there  was  con- 
tinuous frost  from  February  till  the  middle  of 
April,  and  long-continued  rains  in  harvest, 
and  consequently  a  dearth.  Thus,  within  a 
century,  we  have  notices  of  twenty  famines, 
being  one  every  five  years. 

The  prices  given  above  are  in  Scotch 
money,  which  is  only  one-twelfth  of  the  value 
of  sterling  money ;  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Refoi-mation,  and  for  a  considerable  period 
afterwards,  Scotch  money  had  as  great  a  pur- 
chasing power  as  sterling  money  has  now. 
In  other  words,  the  L.l  Scotch  then  was  of 
as  great  value  as  the  L.l  sterling  is  now. 
We  learn  from  the  Books  of  Assignations 
and  Assumptions,  that  the  average  price  of 
grain  at  that  period  was  about  20  merks  per 
chalder,  or  16s.  8d.  per  boll,  Scots  money. 
How  fearful  to  the  poor  must  have  been  the 
change  when  it  rose  to  50s.,  60s.,  and  even 
80s.!  when  we  know  that  in  our  own  day  a 
rise  from  20s.  to  30s.  inflicts  terrible  priva- 
tions upon  the  working  classes.  The  value  of 
moi\ey  gradually  fell,  as  is  evident  from  the 
famine  prices  gradually  increasing ;  but  we 
know  that,  while  oats  were  sold  in  1649^t 
L.l 2  the  boll,  and  wheat  at  L.17,  and  in  1650 
still  dearer,  in  1653  and  1654  the  same 
grains  were  sold  at  L.4  and  L.3,  4s.  respec- 
tively, equal  to  6s.  8d.  and  5s.  4d.  of  sterling 
money.  The  price,  therefore,  had  quadrupled 
under  the  pressure  of  scarcity.  It  is  amus- 
ing, and  yet  instructive,  to  read  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Privy  Council,  in  these  periods 
of  scarcity,  against  dealers  hoarding  up  the 
grain,  and  their  imperative  orders  to  all  to 
have  their  crops  immediately  thrashed  and 
sold  at  certain  regulated  prices.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  have  carried  out  these  orders,  the 
famine  might  have  been  mitigated  for  a  time, 
but  it  would  be  only  to  return  with  tenfold 
violence.  The  exportation  of  grain  was 
punished  by  the  censures  of  the  Church,  as 
well  as  by  fines  and  imprisonment  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrate.  In  short,  free  trade  was 
unknown,  and  sumptuary  laws  vainly  struggled 
against  the  operation  of  the  great  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand. 

Some  of  the  notices  which   we  have  re- 
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garding  the  ancient  scarcity  of  beef  in  Scot- 
land are  very  curious.  Thus,  when  James 
was  about  to  revisit — '  from  a  sahnon-Hke 
instinct' — his  native  country  in  1616,  pro- 
clamation was  made  that  '  beasts  should  be 
fed  in  every  place,  that  there  might  be  abun- 
dance of  flesh  when  the  King  came  to  the 
country ;'  and  some  of  the  burghs  which 
the  monarch  was  to  visit  appear  to  have  had 
great  difficulty  in  making  suitable  prepara- 
tion, and  getting  a  few  noit  fattened  for  the 
occasion.  The  magistrates  represented  that 
there  was  no  butcher  in  their  town,  and  that 
the  fodder  which  they  had. carefully  collected 
might  be  consumed  before  the  beef  had  be- 
come prime;  and  they  knew  the  King  was 
fond  of  eating  and  drinking  of  the  best  since 
he  had  gone  to  the  bountiful  South.  Before 
we  laugh  at  the  difficulty  of  providing  a 
stalled  ox,  fit  even  for  a  king,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  those  days  turnip  husbandry 
was  unknown,  and  that  the  farmer  slew  his 
'  mart '  at  Martinmas,  after  it  came  from  the 
summer's  grass,  and  left  the  rest  of  his  cattle 
to  struggle  through  the  winter  as  they  best 
could.  Those  which  survived  were  scarcely 
fit  for  food  in  spring,  and  accordingly  Acts  of 
Parliament  forbade  the  slaughter  of  cattle 
during  Lent,  when  they  had  reached  their 
utmost  leanness  ;  policy  thus  perpetuating  an 
abstinence  from  flesh  which  had  begun  in  su- 
perstition. Knox,  on  one  occasion,  complains 
that  Queen  Mary  had  indulged  in  so  much 
banqueting  as  to  have  caused  a  scarcity  of 
wild  fowls ;  but  we  must  attribute  this  to 
the  spleen  of  the  Reformer,  who  could  never 
bring  himself  to  love  his  Roman  Catholic 
Queen. 

It  is  pleasant,  amid  the  bigotry  and  barbar- 
ism of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  light  upon 
a  name  illustrious  for  science.  In  1614, 
Napier  of  Merchiston  published  his  work  on 
Logarithms, — the  first  great  contribution  to 
the  science  of  numbers  furnished  by  Scotland, 
if  we  except  the  somewhat  fabulous  achieve- 
ments of  Joannes  Sacrobosco.  It  instantly 
attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  Briggs,  lec- 
turer on  mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  perhaps 
the  best  English  mathematician  of  his  day, 
who  published  an  English  translation  of  it, 
and  visited  Napier  at  Merchiston  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  principles  unfolded  by  the 
baron  of  Merchiston  are  universally  allowed 
to  have  paved  the  way  to  many  of  our  great- 
est astronomical  discoveries,  and  to  some  of 
the  marvellous  feats  performed  by  figures. 
But  Napier,  though  a  pioneer  of  science,  was 
not  exempt  from  the  superstitions  of  his  time. 
On  one  occasion  we  find  him  entering  into  a 
contract  with  Logan  of  Restalrig,  to  make 
search  in  his  tower  of  Fast  Castle  for  a  pot  of 
money  which  was  said  to  be  there  hid.     He 


was  by  '  all  craft  and  ingyne'  to  endeavour  to 
find  the  hoard,  by  which  is  probably  meant 
that  he  was  to  use  the  divining  rod,  the  magic 
numbers,  and  other  methods  in  vogue  with 
the  magi  of  the  time,  which,  as  Mr,  Cham-, 
bers  well  observes,  'throws  a  curious  light  on 
the  state  of  philosophy  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  ablest  philosophers  of  that  age,  the  time 
when  Tycho  kept  an  idiot  on  account  of  his 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  Kepler  perplexed  him- 
self with  the  "  Harraonius  Mundi."' — (Vol.  i., 
p.  257.)  The  inventor  of  logarithms  appears 
to  have  had  not  only  the  genius,  but  the  fire 
and  spirit,  which  has  distinguished  so  many 
of  his  illustrious  successors.  It  is  strongly 
suspected  he  did  not  find  the  gold,  and 
accordingly  quarrelled  with  Logan  ;  and  he 
carried  the  quarrel  so  high,  that  in  letting  a 
piece  of  ground  shortly  afterwards,  he  made 
it  a  condition  that  it  should  not  be  sublet  to 
any  one  who  bore  the  odious  name.  A  few 
years  afterwards  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  hot 
dispute  with  the  Napiers  of  Edinbellie  about 
the  tiends  of  Merchiston,  and  threatening  to 
assemble  his  armed  vassals,  so  that  the  Privy 
Council  had  to  interfere,  and  soothe  the  irate 
baron.  Long  before  his  invention  of  loga- 
rithms, he  had  shown  his  bellicose  genius  by 
the  invention  of  different  means  of  destroying 
an  enemy.  '  One  was  a  mirror  like  that  of 
Archimedes,  which  should  collect  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  and  reflect  them  concentredly  in 
one  mathematical  point  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  enemy's  ships.  Another  was  a 
similar  mirror  to  reflect  artificial  fire.  A  third 
was  a  kind  of  shot  for  artillery,  not  to  pass 
lineally  through  an  enemy's  host,  destroying 
only  those  that  stand  in  its  way,  but  which 
should  "  range  abroad  within  the  whole  ap- 
pointed place,  and  not  departing  furth  of  the 
same  till  it  had  executed  its  whole  strength, 
by  destroying  those  that  be  within  the  bounds 
of  the  said  place."  The  fourth  and  last  was 
a  closed  and  fortified  carriage  to  bring  har- 
quebussiers  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy.' — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  272.)  The  third  invention,  it  was 
calculated,  could  destroy  20,000  Turks  with- 
out the  hazard  of  a  single  Christian.  These 
speculations  will  appear  doubly  interesting  to 
a  generation  which  has  made  such  progress 
in  the  discovery  of  formidable  weapons  of 
war,  though  it  has  not  yet  found  out  any  gun 
that  will  shoot  in  the  manner  described  by 
the  laird  of  Merchiston.  He  thought  it 
right  to  let  his  contrivances  die  with  him,  as 
'  for  the  ruin  and  overthrow  of  man  there 
were  too  many  devices  already  framed ;'  but 
he  left  behind  him  a  race  of  heroes  more 
destructive  than  any  of  them  to  the  enemies 
of  his  country. 

The  following  notices  are  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  medical  science  exactly 
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two  liiindreJ  years  ago  (1662),  and  of  the  in- 
genious methods  resorted  to,  to  make  physic 
palatable  to  the  people  : — 

'Jon  Ponthns,  a  German,  styling  himself  pro- 
fessor of  physic,  was  in  Scotland  for  the  third 
time,  having  previously  paid  professional  visits 
in  1633  and  1643.  His  proceedings  afford  a  live- 
ly illustration  of  the  state  of  medical  science  in 
our  island,  and  of  the  views  of  the  public  mind 
regarding  what  is  necessary  to  a  good  physician. 
Erecting  a  stage  on  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh, he  had  one  person  to  play  the  fool,  and 
another  to  dance  on  a  rope,  in  order  to  attract 
and  amuse  his  audi^jnce.  Then  he  commenced 
selling  his  drugs,  which  cost  eighteen  pence  per 
packet,  and  Nicoll  allows  that  they  "  proved  very 
good  and  real."  Upon  a  great  rope,  fixed  from 
side  to  side  of  the  street,  a  man  "descended  upon 
his  breast,  his  hands  loose  and  stretched  out  like 
the  wings  of  a  fowl,  to  the  admiration  of  many." 
Most  curious  of  all,  the  "  chirurgeons  of  the  coun- 
try, and  also  the  apothecaries,  finding'their  drags 
and  recipes  good  and  cheap,  came  to  Edinburgh 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  bought  them," 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  again  at  a  profit. 
"Thir  [ilays  and  dancings  upon  the  rope  con- 
tinued the  space  of  many  days,  vphose  agility 
and  nimbleness  was  admirable  to  the  beholders, 
ane  of  these  dancers  having  danced  seven  score 
times  at  a  time  without  intermission,  lifting  him- 
self and  vaulting  six  quarter  high  above  his  ain 
head,  and  lighting  directly  upon  the  tow,  as 
punctually  as  gif  he  had  been  dancing  upon  the 
plain-stanes." — Nicoll.  The  quack  subsequently 
exhibited  in  like  manner  at  Glasgow,  Stirling, 
Perth,  Cupar,  and  St.  Andrews.' — (Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
295-6.) 

We  have  notices  of  other  German  and 
Italian  physicians  visiting  Scotland  about  the 
same  period,  and  attracting  the  crowd  by 
similar  feats  of  dexterity.  Happily  rope- 
dancing  and  physicking  are  separated  in  our 
day. 

But  we  now  gladly  turn  our  back  upon 
tliese  vestiges  of  past  barbarism,  and  proceed 
to  trace  the  first  beginnings  of  our  present 
civilisation.  In  nothing  has  greater  progress 
been  made  than  in  the  means  of  locomotion. 
In  the  sixteenth  century,  Scotland  had  no 
roads  fit  for  wheeled  carriages.  The  roads 
which  stretched  between  the  great  towns 
were  in  some  parts  no  better  than  quagmires, 
and  in  others  so  rough  that  neither  vehicle 
nor  passenger  could  have  survived  the  jolting 
of  a  journey  over  them.  Even  in  1630,  we  find 
the  first  four  miles  of  the  great  road  from 
Edinburgh  to  London — which  should  be 
good,  if  any  in  the  country  was  so — de- 
scribed as  being  in  so  wretched  a  state,  that 
travellers  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  from 
their  coach  overturning,  their  horses  falling, 
or  their  carts  breaking  down.  In  truth,  all 
the  roads  in  Scotland  at  this  period,  and  for 
a  century  afterwards,  must  have  been  like 
those   referred   to   on   the   obelisk   at   Fort 


William  which  records  the  road-making 
triumphs  of  General  Wade  : — 

'  Had  you  seen  these  roads  before  they  were 

made, 
You  would  lift  up  your  hands  and  bless  Gene- 
ral Wade.' 

Besides  these  highways,  there  were  many 
bridle-paths  intersecting  the  country,  afibrd- 
ing  guidance  at  least  to  pack-horses  and  foot 
passengers,  but  not  even  designed  for  the 
rudest  vehicle.  When  a  person,  therefore, 
wished  to  make  a  journey,  he  must  get  into 
the  saddle,  or  trust  to  the  strength  of  his 
limbs.  We  have  cases,  however,  in  which 
journeys  were  made  upon  horseback  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  moment  Queen 
Elizabeth  breathed  her  last,  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday  the  24th  of  March  1603,  a 
young  courtier  sprang  into  his  saddle,  and 
on  Saturday  night  he  was  in  Ilolyrood  House, 
kneeling  before  James,  and  saluting  him  as 
King,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, — 
probably  the  most  rapid  joitrney  from  Lon- 
don to  Edinburgh  before  the  two  capitals 
were  joined  by  a  railway. 

Coaches  came  into  our  country  from  France 
with  Queen  Mary.  There  was  no  such 
vehicle  awaiting  her  arrival  at  Leith,  and 
she  made  her  entry  into  her  capital  riding 
on  a  palfrey.  Lord  Seaton,  who  accompa- 
nied her  from  France,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced the  first  carriage  into  Scotland.  The 
Regent  Morton  had  the  second.  'T.'hey  were 
not  used  in  England  earlier ;  but  soon  the 
nobility  in  both  countries  began  to  regard 
them  as  a  necessary  part  of  their  state,  and 
to  drive  about  in  them,  to  the  great  admira- 
tion of  all  beholders.  So  early  as  1610,  an 
effort  was  made  to  establish  a  public  convey- 
ance between  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  A 
native  of  Pomerania  undertook  to  provide 
horses,  coaches,  and  waggons,  and  a  monopoly 
of  the  road  was  secured  to  him  ;  but  the 
project  appears  to  have  failed,  and  was  aban- 
doned. Forty  years  later,  there  was  a  stage- 
coach on  the  road  between  Edinburgh  and 
London.  It  went  once  in  the  three  weeks  ; 
fresh  horses  were  provided  at  convenient 
stages ;  the  journey  occupied  seven  or  eight 
days,  and  the  fare  was  L.4,  10s.  In  166*7, 
an  enterprising  merchant  started  a  coach  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  being  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  a  liberal  subsidy  from 
both  the  municipalities ;  but  the  enterprise 
does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  ;  for,  sixty- 
six  years  afterwards,  we  find  a  new  project 
on  foot,  to  start  a  coach  with  six  horses,  to 
convey  six  passengers  between  the  two  cities, 
twice  a-week  in  summer,  and  once  in  winter. 
This  undertaking  also  failed  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  1758  that  a  regular  conveyance  was  esta- 
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blisbed  between  the  eastern  and  western 
capitah,  occupying  twelve  hours  on  the  road. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  by  means  of  h'ghter 
coaches,  better  horses,  and  improved  roads, 
the  time  was  greatly  reduced.  In  1799  it 
was  accomplished  in  six  hours ;  and  before 
the  railway  was  opened  in  1842,  spanking 
steeds  wheeled  the  citizens  along  over  splen- 
did roads  from  city  to  city  in  four  hours  and 
a  half.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  progress  of  improvement  had  been  very 
slow  ;  but,  after  that  great  event,  it  went  on 
with  an  ever  increasing  pace.  A  traveller  to 
Scotland  in  1688  declares  that  the  roads 
were  so  bad,  that  stage-coaches  could  not  pass 
along  them  ;  and  that  hence  even  the  gentry, 
both  men  and  women,  were  compelled  to 
make  their  journeys  on  horseback.  The 
great  lords,  he  adds,  sometimes  travelled  in  a 
coach  and  six  ;  but  in  that  case  they  had, 
besides  their  other  attendants,  a  lusty  run- 
ning footman  on  each  side  of  the  coach,  to 
keep  it  up  at  the  rough  parts  of  the  road. 
During  the  following  century,  eftbrt  after 
eflfort  was  made  to  improve  the  roads  and 
start  public  conveyances ;  and  though  the 
undertakings  failed  at  first,  they  ultimately 
succeeded ;  and  now  we  can  scamper  along 
highways  as  smooth  as  a  bowling-green,  or 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the 
other  in  our  railway  trains  with  the  speed  of 
the  wind. 

The  post  is  now  one  of  the  great  institu- 
tions of  the  country  ;  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  trace  it  back  to  its  beginning — rising,  like  a 
little  rill  among  the  mountains,  and  gradually 
swelling  till  it  becomes  a  mighty  river,  bear- 
ing on  its  bosom  the  secrets,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  wants  of  the  whole  community.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth,  there  was  no  regular  system  of 
postage  in  Scotland.  Some  of  the  large 
towns,  however,  kept  an  officer  called  the 
common-post,  who  was  employed  in  carrying 
the  messages  of  the  magistrates  and  burgesses. 
AVhen  a  message  was  to  be  sent  to  a  distance, 
a  special  messenger  must  needs  be  employed. 
On  the  great  roads,  however,  post-horses  were 
to  be  found  at  regular  stages  ;  and  the  post- 
boys were  frequently  employed  to  forward  let- 
ters. In  1635  a  regular  letter-post  was  es- 
tablished for  the  first  time  between  London 
and  Edinburgh.  The  letters  were  carried  on 
horseback  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  dropped, 
as  addressed,  at  the  different  towns  on  the 
way.  There  is  a  tradition  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, only  one  letter  arrived  at  the  northern 
metropolis.  In  1649  a  postal  communication 
was  opened  up  between  Edinburgh  and  Port- 
patrick,  and  from  thence  letters  were  dispatch- 
ed to  Ireland.  About  twenty  years  after- 
wards  a  regular  postal  communication    was 


opened  up  to  Aberdeen  and  Inverness  ;  and 
gradually  the  system  was  extended,  till  item- 
braced  all  the  considerable  towns  in  the 
country.  On  some  of  the  main  roads  the 
letter-bags  were  carried  on  horses  ;  but  on 
the  great  majority,  and  even  where  the  dis- 
tances were  long,  foot-runners  were  employ- 
ed. Disasters  were  continually  occurring. 
On  one  occasion  the  London  post  was  robbed 
by  .footpads  when  within  a  mile  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  on  another  occasion  the  post-boy  and 
his  bags  were  lost  together  in  the  Tyne  ;  on  a 
third,  the  carriers,  who  were  to  exchange 
their  bags  when  they  met  about  half-way, 
made  some  mistake,  and  the  London  letters 
came  back  again  after  being  absent  for  a  week. 
These  incidents  appear  passing  strange  to  this 
generation,  accustomed  to  the  despatch,  the 
speed,  and  the  perfect  regularity  with  which 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  are  daily 
dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom. 

The  growth  of  trade  in  Scotland  is  almost 
as  curious  as  that  of  the  post-office.  At  the 
epoch  of  the  Reformation,  the  manufactures 
were  few  and  rude,  and  confined  to  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life.  A  miserable  com- 
merce, chiefly  with  the  Netherlands,  was  car- 
ried on — the  principal  exports  being  hides 
and  wool.  Even  a  century  afterwards — in 
1658 — when  Cromwell  was  dominant  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  custom  duties  of  Leith 
amounted  to  only  L.2335  ;  of  Aberdeen  to 
L.573  ;  of  Glasgow  to  L.554.  In  1862  the 
customs  levied  at  Glasgow  alone  amounted  to 
nearly  a  million  of  raone}'.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  Revolution,  when  the  religious  dis- 
sensions of  the  country,  were  quieted,  and  ad- 
ditional security  given  to  property,  that  the 
mercantile  spirit  exhibited  signs  of  growing 
strength.  But  immediately  after  this  truly 
memorable  event  we  have  symptoms  of  im- 
provement. Before  the  seventeenth  century 
closed  we  have  manufactories  for  linen  and 
woollen  goods,  for  cutlery,  for  glass,  for  sugar, 
established  upon  a  scale  which  the  country  had 
never  previously  witnessed.  The  eighteenth 
century  opened  upon  the  Darien  expedition — 
the  first  and  most  disastrous  enterprise  of  the 
kind  which  Scotland  has  experienced.  The 
union  with  England  worked  a  great  change, 
cutting  off  old  channels  of  commerce,  but 
opening  up  others  infinitely  better.  The 
Scotchman  could  no  longer  have  his  bottle  of 
Bourdeaux  and  his  glass  of  brandy  untaxed, 
except  through  the  dexterity  of  the  smuggler  ; 
but  ships  left  the  Clyde  laden  with  the  produce 
of  Scottish  looms,  to  return  from  Barbadoes 
and  Virginia  freighted  with  sugar  and  to- 
bacco— the  first  elements  in  the  commercial 
greatness  of  Glasgow.  The  progress  of  pros- 
perity is  clearly  marked  by  the  growth  of  the 
revenue.     Previous  to  the  Union,  t^ie  customs  . 
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of  Scotland  were  farmed  for  L.30,000  per 
annum,  and  the  excise  for  L.35,000  :  a  cen- 
tury later,  the  excise  alone  amounted  to  nearly 
two  millions.  Since  that  period  the  progress 
of  trade  and  commerce  has  been  greater  still ; 
and  now  the  long  lines  of  noble  ships  which 
crowd  the  wharfs  of  Leith,  Dundee,  Greenock, 
and  the  Broomielaw,  discharging  the  produce 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  the  inces- 
sant whir  of  a  machinery  which  supplies  mil- 
lions of  the  human  family  with  clothing,  are 
a  marvellous  contrast  to  the  few  sloops  which 
two  centuries  ago  traded  with  Flanders,  and 
the  thrifty  housewife's  spinning-wheel,  which 
spun  lint  according  to  the  needs  of  the  house- 
hold. 

Banks  followed  in  the  wake  of  trade.  A  few 
years  after  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  de- 
signed by  a  Scotchman,  the  Bank  of  Scotland 
was  organized  by  an  Englishman.  In  Edin- 
burgh it  flourished  from  the  first ;  but  branch- 
offices,  which  it  attempted  to  establish  at 
Glasgow,  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  Aberdeen, 
utterly  failed,  and  in  these  towns,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  the  banking  busi- 
ness remained  in  the  hands  of  prosperous 
shopkeepers.  The  same  individual  sold  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  woollen  goods,  and  dealt  in  bills 
of  exchange.  The  merchant  in  the  Grass- 
market,  who  had  a  reputation  among  his  fel- 
low-citizens of  being  a  man  of  substance,  at 
his  counter  in  the  back  shop,  took  in  money 
at  interest,  gave  it  out  on  loan,  discounted 
bills,  bought  sugar-house  notes,  and  otherwise 
transacted  the  small  banking  business  of  the 
community,  as  is  the  case  in  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  present  day.  In  1727  the  Royal 
Bank  came  into  existence,  when  as  yet  Eng- 
land had  only  one  bank,  and  people  predicted 
nothing  but  disaster  from  the  rivalry  of  the 
two.  But  their  prophecies  proved  false,  and 
slowly  the  joint-stock  banking  system  was 
extended  to  every  large  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  immense  mass  of  materials  furnished 
us  by  Mr.  Chambers  tempts  us  to  go  on  ;  but 
we  must  have  done.  We  have  purposely 
refrained  from  saying  anything  regarding  the 
religious  history  of  Scotland,  as  that,  unfor- 
tunately, is  as  much  as  ever  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  re- 
marking that  Mr.  Chambers  has  betrayed  a 
worse  than  want  of  sympathy  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  his  country.  Every  act 
of  intolerance  and  bigotry  of  which  it  has 
been  guilty  is  carefully  chronicled,  while 
there  is  an  almost  entire  silence  regarding 
the  cruel  sufferings  it  has  endured,  and  the 
heroic  virtues  it  has  developed.  It  is  true 
there  is  much  in  the  presbytery  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  which  appears  unamiable, 
harsh,  and  domineering  to  the  man  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ;  but  it  inherited  these  in 
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a  great  measure  from  its  Roman  mother, — it 
had  them  in  common  with  the  other  churches 
of  the  period, — and  its  very  fanaticism  was  al- 
most rendered  necessary  by  the  persecutions 
to  which  it  was  exposed.  Toleration  is  a 
growth  of  very  modern  date,  and  let  us 
thankfully  acknowledge  that  we  owe  it  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  Independents  and  Qua- 
kers. 

A  continuous  and  almost  unchecked  pro- 
gress may  be  traced  during  the  whole  two 
centuries  embraced  by  the  Annals.  At  first 
it  was  very  slow,  for  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown 
and  the  struggles  of  the  people  stood  in  its 
way  ;  but  after  the  union  of  the  kingdom^  it 
became  more  rapid  and  decisive.  When  the 
'  Annals'  begin,  we  have  the  mail-clad  baron, 
dwelling  in  his  keep,  leading  his  band  of 
marauding  and  murdering  vassals  to  devastate 
sorrie  neighbour's  lands,  drawing  his  sword 
and  stabbing  his  enemy  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital,  and  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  his 
king,  hanging  his  gillies  according  to  his  own 
good  pleasure ; — when  they  end,  we  see  the 
last  great  rebellion  put  down,  the  chieftains 
deprived  of  their  heritable  jurisdictions,  and 
the  might  of  the  law  made  to  be  felt  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  When  they  begin,  the 
people  were  in  profound  ignorance,  few  could 
read,  fewer  could  write  ;  for  the  Reformation, 
notwithstanding  the  great  impulse  which  it 
gave  to  thought,  at  first  destroyed  the  means 
of  education  rather  than  inci-cased  them,  and 
the  greed  of  the  barons  hindered  the  noble 
plan  of  the  Reformers,  to  attach  a  school  to 
every  church  ; — when  they  close,  we  find  a 
school  in  every  parish,  and  boys  already  com- 
ing from  these,  the  sons  of  peasants,  but  des- 
tined to  make  their  country  respected  for  intel- 
ligence, energy,  and  enterprise  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  world.  When  they  begin,  there 
were  few  manufactures,  little  comTuerce,  pro- 
found poverty  ;  when  they  end,  the  seeds 
were  already  sown  of  the  gigantic  trade  and 
abounding  prosperity  of  the  present  day. 

But  though  an  impetus  had  been  given, 
the  motion  was  still  slow.  There  has  been 
more  progress  during  the  last  fifty  years  than 
there  had  been  for  six  centuries  before.  All 
the  great  improvements  of  social  and  domes- 
tic life  are  quite  modern.  The  present  ge- 
neration has  seen  our  cities  illuminated  with 
gas — our  rivers  and  oceans  ploughed  by 
steam-ships — our  whole  land  intersected  by 
railroads.  It  has  beheld  the  wonders  of  the 
telegraph  and  photography.  It  has  seen  the 
comforts,  the  conveniences,  and  the  luxuries 
of  life  multiplied  ten-fold.  Is  this  progress 
to  go  on  with  still  increasing  speed,  or  must 
there  be  a  limit  to  it?  Will  some  future 
century,  from  its  higher  pinnacle  of  perfec^ 
tion,  wonder  at  our  vaunts  of  civilisation,  as 
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we  wonder  at  the  boastful  way  in  which  the 
classic  Buchanan  speaks  of  the  refinement  of 
his  age  ?  Or  must  all  modern,  like  all  an- 
cient civilisation,  have  a  period  of  progress, 
of  culmination,  and  decline  ? 

After  all,  gas  and  steam,  telegrams  and 
photograms,  though  they  may  effect  the  civil- 
isation, do  not  form  the  life-blood  of  a  peo- 
ple. A  people  may  be  great,  good,  and  hap- 
py without  them.  There  were  undoubtedly 
noble-minded  men  and  women  before  there 
were  railroads ;  there  were  wisdom,  and 
worth,  and  pity,  warm  hearts  and  merry  fire- 
sides, so  lonir  as  three  hundred  years  ago.  It 
wire  a  pity  we  should  think  that  all  goodness 
was  born  with  us,  and  forget  those  rare  vir- 
tues which  distinguish  even  a  ruder  race.  At 
the  same  time,  the  people  of  Scotland  may 
justly  congratulate  themselves  that,  with  the 
growth  of  their  material  prosperity,  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  advancement  in  religion 
and  morals;  and  while  foolish  boasting  on  their 
part  may  not  be  convenient,  and  only  fit  to 
call  forth  sharp  rebukes,  they  may  well  feel 
proud  of  their  past  history  and  their  present 
condition.  It  is  seldom  so  small  a  people 
plays  so  conspicuous  a  part. 


Art.  VIII. — Historical  Theology :  A  Re- 
view of  the  Principal  Doctrinal  Discus- 
sions in  the  Christian  Church  since  the 
Apostolic  Age.  By  the  late  William 
Cunningham,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History,  New  College, 
Edinburgh.  Edited, by  his  Literary  Exe- 
cutors. In  2  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh  :  T. 
and  T.  Clark.     1862. 

For  a  theological  treatise,  this  book  has  a 
remarkable  degree  of  interest.  Such,  we  are 
persuaded,  must  be  the  impression  of  every 
one  who  reads  any  considerable  portion  of  it. 
It  is  a  theological  book  throughout,  and  no- 
thing else.  Its  business  is  theology  ;  and  the 
business  is  done  in  a  thoroughly  business-like 
style.  The  theologian  has  a  work  before 
him,  to  explain  and  vindicate  his  theology. 
And  he  never,  for  a  moment,  or  a  page,  loses 
sight  of  his  object.  And  yet,  even  the  gene- 
ral reader  will  not  find  it  dry.  We  believe  it 
to  be,  at  the  present  time,  the  book  for  the 
laity,  even  more  than  for  the  clergy,  if  they 
wish  to  know  '  the  lie  of  the  land' — to  have 
an  exact  and  intelligible  map  of  the  route 
which  is  to  be  traversed  by  any  one  who 
would  know  the  course  which  the  truth  has 
had  to  run,  in  its  contest  with  error,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  until  now. 


The  work  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  not  a 
history  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  even  a  his- 
tory of  doctrines.  It  is,  one  might  say,  al- 
most hke  a  sort  of  hybrid  between  Church 
History  and  Systematic  Theology,  of  both  of 
vvhich  departments  the  author  was  professor. 
The  editors  have  given  it  the  best  title  they 
could.  But  the  difficulty  of  giving  it  a  right 
title  only  shows  the  value,  as  well  as  the  no- 
velty, of  the  plan  on  which  the  lectures  are 
composed.       "^ 

The  full  value  of  that  plan,  however, — so 
far  at  least  as  his  students,  and  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  towards  them,  were  concerned, — 
can  be  but>  very  inadequately  apprehended 
by  those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
actual  attendance  on  Dr.  Cunningham's 
classes.  For  it  should  be  understood  that  he 
usually  lectured,  in  each  of  his  two  classes, 
only  three  days  a  week.  The  intervening 
two  days  in  each  class  were,  for  the  most  part, 
devoted,  the  one  to  examinations  or  conver- 
sational explanations,  and  the  other,  partly 
to  the  reading  of  extracts  from  books, — but 
chiefly  to  talk  about  books, — or  to  the  giving 
of  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  books 
bearing  on  the  topics  of  the  lectures.  We 
have  reason  to  know  that  the  weekly  hour 
spent,  in  each  class,  in  this  last  sort  of  exer- 
cise, was  considered  by  the  students  to  be 
not  the  least  precious  of  the  whole.  And 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  no  adequate  record 
of  his  teaching'at  these  hours  is,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  forthcoming. 

But  the  lectures  are  complete  in  them- 
selves. The  student  might  desiderate  some- 
thing more  in  the  way  of  guidance  through 
the  processes  which  lead  to  the  results  an- 
nounced. And  even  the  general  reader  may 
feel  the  want  of  scriptural  references  and 
scriptural  proofs  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  of  such  di- 
rections as  might  enable  him  to  find  them  for 
himself.  But  if  he  is  at  all  familiar  with  his 
Bible,  he  will  not  be,  for  the  most  part,  much 
at  a  loss.  He  will  often  feel  as  if  a  confused 
mist  were  cleared  away,  that  had  made  well- 
known  texts  and  passages  of  Scripture  all  but 
a  blank  to  him.  And  the  real  state  of  the 
question  being  explained, — the  atmosphere 
being,  as  it  were,  cleared  and  calmed  by  the 
reducing  of  a  stormy  controversy  to  its  origi- 
nal elements  of  misstatement  and  misunder- 
standing,— old  familiar  Bible  sayings  will 
suggest  themselves  to  his  mind,  as  if  rescued 
from  a  chaotic  cloud,  and  instinct  with  light 
again. 

This,  we  think,  expresses  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  the  peculiar  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham to  theology  and  to  the  religion  of 
the  Bible.  It  is  a  most  seasonable  service ; 
and  he  was  pre-eminently  the  man  to  render 
it.     His  whole  mental  constitution  fitted  him 
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for  it.  He  was  a  very  helluo  lihrorum, — a 
glutton  of  books  He  read  everything  theo- 
logical ;  and  he  remembered  everything  he 
read.  But  his  reading  and  recollection  never 
involved  him  in  the  minute  intricacies  and 
details  of  argument  or  discussion.  These  he 
rather  shunned.  It  was  his  instinct  to  do  so. 
His  taste  lay  in  the  direction  of  drawing 
general  conclusions.  His  vast,  varied,  and 
minutely  accurate  erudition  made  it  safe  for 
him  to  indulge  that  taste  ;  and  he  did  so, 
perhaps,  occasionally  too  much.  The  tempta- 
tion, or  tendency,  was  so  far  warranted,  by 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  on  every  point 
he  handled  being  all  but  exhaustive,  and  its 
correctness  being  beyond  challenge.  That 
was  his  power  ;  and  it  was  also,  we  may  say, 
in  some  sense,  '  his  infirmity.'  He  was  apt 
to  assert  more  than  he  proved,  more  than  he 
undertook  at  the  time  to  prove,  bat  not  more 
than  he  believed  he  could  prove.  And  there- 
fore he  often  thought  it  enough  to  say  that 
what  he  stated  was  capable  of  proof,  without 
actually  adducing  the  proof,  but  not  without 
indicating,  for  the  most  part,  the  line  in 
which  the  proof  lay. 

These  idiosyncrasies  or  peculiarities  of  au- 
thorship appear  very  conspicuously  in  the 
work  now  before  us.  Indeed,  to  estimate 
the  lectures  rightly  and  fnlly,  in  a  theological 
point  of  view,  the  author's  thorough  and  mi- 
nutely accurate  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
field  over  which  he  walks  must  be  assumed. 
For  there  is  no  display  of  learning  in  the 
book^  nor  is  there  any  such  argumentative 
discussion  of  controversies  as  might  have 
brought  out  incidentally,  and  yet  adequately, 
the  possession  without  the  display.  The 
book  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  ;  as 
giving  results,  with  a  key  to  the  processes 
which  lead  to  them,  rather  than  as  giving 
the  actual  processes  themselves. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  specify  the 
special  points  in  which  Dr.  Cunningham  ex- 
celled as  a  logician.  His  power  in  that  capa- 
city did  not  lie  in  disputation,  or  the  mere 
fence  of  debate,  but  in  such  pre-eminent 
qualities  as  the  following: — 

F'irst  and  foremost,  he  was  a  perfect  mas- 
ter in  'stating  the  question.'  The  ^status 
qucestionis'  was  his  own  favourite  phrase  in 
controversy.  He  always  set  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  adjust  the  state  of  the  question  ; 
and  he  did  so  with  consummate  tact.  His 
statement  of  a  question  was  often,  in  fact,  the 
settlement  of  it.  Indeed,  but  for  his  full  and 
exact  knowledge,  and  his  transparent  honesty 
in  the  use  and  application  of  his  knowledge, 
his  power  of  settling  in  this  way  any  question, 
through  the  mere  stating  of  it,  might  have 
become,  if  he  had  been  unscrupulous,  the 
weapon   of   a    consummate  sophist.      There 


was  no  risk  of  that,  however,  in  his  case.  He 
aimed,  in  singleness  of  eye,  at  the  right  ad- 
justment of  'the  state  of  the  question,'  pure- 
1}'  and  simply  by  itself,  as  a  mere  matter  of 
logical  arrangement.  And  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful power  of  disentangling  the  precise  '  state 
of  the  question,'  in  each  case,  out  of  the 
misrepresentations,  ambiguities,  and  extrane- 
ous, collateral,  but  irrelevant  side-currents,  in 
which  it  is  the  interest  of  unfair  disputants, 
and  the  tendency  of  half-informed  ones,  to 
involve  it.  He  wielded  a  sort  of  Ithuriel 
spear,  to  detect  and  discard  all  foreign  trap- 
pings, and  bring  every  question,  naked  and 
bare,  to  stand  the  test  of  a  reasonable  appeal 
to  the  Word  of  God. 

We  use  the  words  advisedly,  '  a  reasonable 
appeal ;'  for  another  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham's logic  in  theology  is  to  be  noted. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  dislike  and 
avoidance  of  mere  dialectic  sword  exercise, 
he  never  failed  to  survey  the  field  of  battle, 
and  indicate  the  position  of  the  respective 
forces.  In  doing  so,  he  was  fair  to  his  op- 
ponents and  to  their  positions.  He  might 
not  always  appear  to  be  so ;  for  he  spoke 
strongly,  as  he  felt  strongly.  He  often  used 
language  very  unmeasured  ;  and  thus  be  did 
injustice  to  himself,  by  creating  a  prejudice 
as  if  he  was  doing  injustice  to  his  adversary. 
Perhaps  he  was  somewdiat  deficient  in  the 
power  of  putting  himself,  feelingly  as  well  as 
logically,  in  his  adversary's  place,  and  looking 
at  the  question  from  his  adversary's  point  of 
view.  A  disciple  of  the  ethical  school  of 
Adam  Smith,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his 
Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  might  have  had 
more  capacity  of  sympathy  with  men  honest- 
ly thinking  differently  from  himself,  and 
might,  in  consequence,  have  used  softer 
language  in  describing  their  opinions.  But 
he  could  scarcely  have  described  them,  as  to 
their  real  substance,  more  fairly  or  correctly. 
It  is  rarely  indeed  that  Dr.  Cunningham  can 
be  found  tripping  in  his  statement  of  the 
different  views  held  on  any  topic,  and  the 
difi:erent  lines  of  argument  by  which  their 
advocates  support  them. 

There  is  yet  another  logical  virtue  to  be 
noted  in  Dr.  Cunningham.  He  is  careful  to 
relegate  objections  to  their  right  place.  He 
does  not  begin  with  objections  ;  he  does  not 
parade  them  in  the  forefront.  lie  insists  first 
on  the  exact  state  of  the  question  being  clear- 
ly and  accurately,  put ;  and  next,  on  the  posi- 
tive proofs  on  either  side,  whether  from  rea- 
son or  from  Scripture,  being  fairly  considered, 
weighed  and  balanced.  Then,  having  ascer- 
tained the  preponderance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  one  or  other  of  the  conflicting 
views,  he  opens  the  way  for  the  fair  considera- 
tion of  difficulties,  as  difficulties.     The  oppo- 
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site  method  is  one  which  a  partial  and  disin- 
genuous reasoner,  whether  consciously  so  or 
not,  is  but  too  apt  to  adopt.  It  is  very  pre- 
judicial to  the  calm  and  candid  search  after 
truth.  Obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done, 
in  dealing  fairly  with  any  question,  either  of 
polemical  divinity  or  of  historical  criticism,  is 
to  take  up  and  dispose  of  the  positive  evi- 
dence that  bears  upon  it.  Let  the  dogma,  or 
the  alleged  fact,  that  is  under  examination, — 
or  on  its  trial,  as  it  were,  and  its  defence, — 
have  the  dii'ect  and  proper  proofs  on  its  be- 
half duly  stated  and  weighed,  before  we  call 
for  objections  and  difficulties,  to  see  if  they 
can  be  answered  or  explained.  Let  the  in- 
terrogation in  chief  take  precedence,  and  then 
let  the  witnesses  be  cross-examined.  To  re- 
verse this  order  is  to  pervert  justice  and  con- 
fuse the  cause. 

We  have  a  notable  example  of  this  false 
method  in  Bishop  Colenso's  way  of  treating 
the  Pentateuch.  He  would  not  only,  in  the 
first  instance,  raise,  but  actually  and  finally 
settle,  the  whole  question  of  its  historical  au- 
thenticity and  trustworthiness,  upon  the  mere 
consideration  of  minute  points  of  detail,  as 
to  which  he  thinks  he  detects  certain  incon- 
sistencies and  improbabilities.  On  the 
strength  of  these,  apparently,  he  is  prepared 
at  once  to  ignore  and  set  aside  all  the 
accumulated  mass  of  evidence,  external  and 
internal,  which  the  facts  of  Jewish  history, 
the  succession  of  prophets,  and  the  contents 
of  the  books  themselves  aff"ord ;  as  well  as 
also  the  direct  and  explicit  testimony  of  our 
Lord  and  His  apostles ;  and  to  acquiesce 
ultimately,  if  needful,  in  the  cold  abstractions 
of  natural  religion.  The  procedure  is  as  illo- 
gical as  it  is  irreverent  and  indecent.  It  is'  a 
flagrant  instance  of  the  sophism,  yrfTSpov 
TpoTgpov,  or  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
In  fair  play,  the  Pentateuch  is  entitled  to  the 
advantage  of  having  its  positive  claims  to 
credibility  first  brought  forward  and  fully 
stated,  especially  the  claim  founded  on  the 
recognition  of  it  by  Him  whom  the  Bishop 
has  not  ceased  to  own  as  the  Son  of  God. 
Then  Idt  his  formidable  minute  criticisms  be 
by  all  means  marehalled  in  all  their  force. 
Let  old  solutions  be  torn  in  pieces.  Let  it  be 
admitted  even  that  in  many  cases  no  alto- 
gether satisfactory  solutions  can,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  in  our  altered  circum- 
stances, be  suggested.  And  then  let  the 
question  be  honestly  asked,  if  these  unsolved, 
and,  if  you  will,  insoluble,*  arithmetical,  or 
physical,  or  economical  problems,  occurring  in 
writings  of  so  "old  a  date,  which  have  con- 
fessedly suftered  from  the  lapse  of  time,  are 
really  sufficient  to  overturn  and  outweigh  the 
entire  body  of  positive  proof  which  has  been 
previously  built  up  on  their  behalf. 


Such  is  an  illustration  of  a  sort  of  false 
reasoning  or  vicious  logic  against  which  Dr. 
Cunningham  was  always  scrupulously  on  his 
guard,  and  against  which  he  never  ceased 
anxiously  to  warn  his  students.  In  every 
controversy  which  he  states  and  discusses,  he 
is  most  careful  to  put  in  the  forefront  the 
direct  scriptural  argument,  as  that  which 
must  first  be  thoroughly  canvassed.  Objec- 
tions are  to  be  considered  afterwards;  and 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  what  they  really 
are,  objections  merely,  and  not  proofs.  How 
far  they  are  such  as  to  constrain  us  to  modify 
the  result  to  which  the  direct  scriptural  argu- 
ment has  apparently  been  pointing,  or  to 
fence  and  guard  it  by  greater  fulness  or  pre- 
cision of  statement ; — how  far  they  are  capa- 
ble of  answer  and  refutation,  or  may  be  set 
aside  as  irrelevant,  or  may  be  shown  to  apply 
to  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  to  be  in- 
herent in  the  subject  itself; — above  all,  how 
far  the  strict  demands  of  logic  require  us  to 
go  in  discussing  and  disposing  of  them  ; — 
these  are  the  points  to  be  settled,  in  regard 
to  objections,  as  objections  ; — and  these  alone. 

On  the  last  point,  especially,  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham was  accustomed  strenuously  to  insist, 
that,  resting  always  on  the  positive  scriptural 
argument,  we  should  not  attempt  to  do  more 
in  the  way  of  replying  to  an  objection,  or 
dealing  with  a  difticulty,  than  the  rigid  rules 
of  exact  reasoning  require.  He  could  not 
well  insist  on  it  too  strongly  ;  for  it  is  a  vital 
point,  a  canon  of  first  importance  in  the  logic 
of  theology.  The  neglect  of  it  has  often 
weakened  the  defence  of  the  truth.  The 
assailant  thus  draws  the  defender  down  from 
his  citadel,  if  not  into  an  ambuscade,  at  least 
into  some  desultory  skirmish  that  has  no  real 
efi"ect  on  the  position  to  be  maintained.  The 
impregnable  heights  are  abandoned  for  doubt- 
ful manceuvring  in  a  marshy  plain.  The  de- 
fender had  better  restrain  and  deny  himself, 
and  be  content  with  repelling  the  attack, 
without  allowing  himself  to  be  carried  too 
far  in  pursuit,  or  to  be  tempted  to  act  on  the 
ofi'ensive.  The  objector's  end  is  often,  to  a 
large  extent,  gained,  when  in  meeting  him  we 
try  to  do  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  fair  logical  discussion,  for  our  case.  For 
he  holds  us  committed  now  to  satisfy  bira  to 
an  extent  to  which  he  is  not  entitled  to  ask 
that  he  shall  be  satisfied.  We  undertake  to 
explain  more  than  we  are  at  all  called  upon 
to  explain.  We  extend,  so  as  to  weaken,  our 
line  of  battle.  Our  safety  lies  in  modesty, 
not  in  presumption ;  in  our  not  seeking  or 
assuming  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  ; 
to  defend  more  than  God's  Word  requires  us 
to  defend,  or  to  explain  more  than  it  enables 
us  to  explain. 

For  it  is  this  which  really  lies  at  tiie  root 
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■  of  Dr.  Cunningham's  vast  power  as  a  logical 
theologian — his  profound  reverence  for  the 
authority  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  his  thorough 
determination  to  subordinate  and  subject  all 
his  reasonings  to  its  simple  teachings.  Never 
man  brought  his  reason  more  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly to  bear  upon  the  Word  of  God,  and 
upon  all  human  systems  as  ultimately  to  be 
tested  by  an  appeal  to  that  Word,  rationally 
studied  and  interpreted.  But  never  irian 
bowed  with  more  implicit  submission  before 
the  sacred  volume;  peremptorily  refusing  to 
be  led  into  any  inquiries  into  which  he  could 
not  carry  it  as  a  light  to  his  feet  and  a  lamp 
to  his  path;  and  with  equal  peremptoriness 
refusing  to  accept  anything  that  could  not  be 
shown  to  be  either  expressly  set  down  in 
Scripture,  or  by  good  and  necessary  conse- 
quence deducible  from  Scripture ;  refusing 
also  to  abstain  from  accepting  anything  that, 
in  either  of  these  ways,  could  be  ascertained 
and  established  as  taught  in  Scripture. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give,  within 
our  brief  space,  anything  like  an  adequate 
view  of  the  contents  of  these  volumes ;  and 
we  do  not  mean  to  attempt  any  such  hope- 
less task.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  topics  usually 
handled  in  a  course  of  systematic  theology 
come  under  review,  and  are  exhibited  in  the 
light  of  the  successive  controversies  wdiich 
have  led  to  their  assuming  the  forms  they 
now  have  in  the  symbolic  books  of  the 
churches.  We  have  not,  indeed,  a  history 
of  controversies,  or  even  of  the  literature  of 
controversies.  Dr.  Cunningham  was  fully 
equal  to  both  of  these  subjects,  as  he  often 
showed  in  his  less  elaborate  prelections,  as 
v/ell  as  on  various  public  occasions,  and  in  his 
reviews  of  books.  He  might  have  given  in 
detail  the  facts  connected  with  the  most  pro- 
longed and  complicated  controversy,  and  can- 
vassed all  the  voluminous  authorship  called 
forth  by  it.  The  present  work  abounds  in 
specimens  of  his  ability  to  do  so.  He  was, 
in  fact,  thoroughly  at  home  in  dealing  with 
men  and  their  writings;  with  events,  and 
their  dates,  circumstances,  and  bearings.  But 
his  plan  led  him  rather  to  avoid  particulars. 
It  is,  we  must  remind  our  readers,  a  plan 
somewhat  peculiar  and  novel.  He  does  not 
write  either  as  a  dogmatic  divine  or  a  church 
historian;  but  as  something  between  the  two, 
compounded  of  both.  What  was  thd  precise 
point  in  dispute?  What  were  the  different 
opinions  held  and  taught  regarding  it  ?  How 
are  they  to  be  fairly  put  against  one  another? 
On  what  principles  is  the  decision  to  turn  ? 
And  what,  upon  the  whole,  may  be  fairly  held 
to  be  the  result  ?  These,  in  substance,  are 
the  questions  which  he  undertakes  to  answer, 
or  to  furnish  the  materials  for  answering. 
We  ne6d  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  answer 


is  generally  favourable  to  the  views  held  by 
the  religious  body  to  which  the  author  be- 
longed. He  is  a  staunch  defender  of  the 
Westminster  standards,  or  of  Calvinism  in 
doctrine  and  Presbyterianism  in  church  go- 
vernment. But  it  would  be  uncandid  on  that 
account  to  characterize  this  work  as  sectarian. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  imbued  throughout 
with  a  truly  catholic  s[)irit,  and  breathes  feel- 
ings of  generous  sympathy  with  whatever  is 
true  and  good  in  anychurch  or  individual,  in 
any  system  or  society.  He  does  full  justice 
to  thoi^e  near  approximations  to  soundness  in 
the  faith  which  are  often  exhibited  by  right- 
hearted  followers  of  Christ,  who  feel  better 
than  they  reason,  and  are  really  more  'with* 
us'  than  their  position  or  their  prejudice  will 
allow  them  to  think.  Popish  Jansenists  and 
Arminian  Methodists  are  evidently  held  in 
warm  esteem.  And  as  regards  his  own  side 
of  every  question,  his  manner  of  explaining 
and  advocating  it  is  singularly  free,  we  do  not 
say  merely  from  excess  or  extravagance,  but 
from  anything  approaching  to  what  might  be 
called  presumption  or  over-statement. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  chief  excellency  and 
recommendation  of  the  book  in  our  judg- 
ment, that  it  presents  what  may  be  said  to 
be  the  Scottish  type  of  Christianity,  the  Pres- 
byterian polity  and  sj'stem,  in  its  most  guard- 
ed and  moderate  form.  And  this  remark 
applies  not  only  to  the  peculiarities  of  Cal- 
vinism and  Presbyterianism,  but  to  the  arti- 
cles common  to  all  evangelical  teaching,  as 
they  are  discussed  here; — the  Atonement, 
for  example,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
regeneiation  and  conversion.  So  much  is 
this  the  case,  that  we  can  imagine  some 
readers — accustomed  to  the  exaggerations' 
and  caricatures  in  which  sometimes  injudi- 
cious defenders,  but  more  frequently  un- 
scrupulous opponents,  of  these  doctrines  con- 
trive to  clothe  them — opening  their  eyes 
with  some  measure  of  surprise,  and  begin- 
ning to  ask,  almost  incredulouslj^.  Is  that 
really  all  ?  Are  these  the  tenets  .we  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  so  outrageous,  so 
revolting,  so  horrible?  Or  has  this  their 
great  champion  abandoned  or  compromised 
them  ?  Is  he  so  ashamed  of  them  as  to  be 
driven  to  disguise  them  ? 

It  is  chiefly  the  portion  of  the  work  bear- 
ing upon  the  controversial  discussions  of  the 
Reformation  and  subsequent  times — by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  it,  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  whole — that  we  have  in  view  in  making 
this  remark.  The  controversial  discussions 
which  preceded  the  Reformation  were  not  in 
themselves  of  such  a  nature  as  to  divide  the 
orthodox;  and  the  conclusions  in  which 
they  resulted  have  been  for  the  most  part 
unanimously  accepted  by  Reformed  Christen- 
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dom.  The  doctrines  of  tlie  Trinity, — the  di- 
vinity of  the  Eternal  Son,  His  Incarnation, 
and  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  His  one  person, — the  personality  and  di- 
vinity of  the  Spirit,  and  His  procession  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son, — have  been  held  as 
settled  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Church  at  large  ever  since. 
Even  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace  has 
met  with  a  large  measure  of  acquiescence, 
and  is  not,  at  all  events,  apt  to  be  misappre- 
hended or  misrepresented.  There  is  more 
room  for  that  risk  in  the  case  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal questions  touching  the  constitution  of  the 
early  Church,  her  internal  government,  her 
relation  to  the  civil  power,  her  modes  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  rights  of  the  Christian  people. 
Even  as  regards  these  topics,  however,  there 
was  a  large  measure  of  common  understand- 
ing and  agreement  among  the  Reformers  and 
the  Reformed  communities,  if  we  except  that 
of  England,  which  secular  influences  and  con- 
siderations were  allowed  to  mould  after  a  pe- 
culiar fashion.  In  substance,  Presbyterian 
parity  among  pastors,  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
gregations in  calling  them,  were  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  of  scriptural  authority. 
Dr.  Cunningham  discusses  these  topics  brief- 
ly but  clearly.  He  states  with  great  preci- 
sion the  limits  within  which  a  divine  sanc- 
tion, founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  may  be 
warrantably  and  safely  claimed  for  any  one 
form  of  administration,  or  any  one  rule  of 
practical  procedure,  more  thajp  another ; 
pointing  out  the  reasonableness  of  being 
satisfied  with  such  indications  of  general 
principles  and  apostolic  usages  as  reason  and 
common  sense  may  follow  out  and  apply, 
and  the  folly  of  alleging  that  we  either  un- 
dertake, or  are  bound,  to  produce  express 
and.  explicit  authority  for  every  minute  par- 
ticular. And  strictly  observing  these  limits 
and  this  rule,  he  certainly  places  the  argu- 
ment for  the  Presbyterian  system  in  a  light 
that  must  leave  its  opponents  without  excuse, 
if  they  fail  to  do  it  the  justice  of  fairly  stating 
it  when  they  declaim  against  it.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  dispelling  some  clouds  of  dust,  so  as 
to  let  the  real  questions  at  issue  be  sharply 
and  clearly  seen.  This  is  the  great  service 
which  we  think  he  has  rendered  to  the  in- 
quirer into  ancient  Christianity;  a  service 
conspicuous,  in  a  high  degree,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  Sacramental  question,  on  which 
so  much  mist  has  been  allowed  to  gather,  to 
the  great  perplexity  of  many  honest  minds. 

For  it  is  in  theology,  as  developed  and  de- 
fined at  a  later  stage,  that  Dr.  Cunningham 
must  be  owned  to  be  a  master.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  the  Reformers, 
German,  French,  Swiss,  and  British,  he  had 
strong  sympathies  with  the  one  only  really 


systematic  school  in  which  their  teachings 
were  ultimately  embodied.  For,  setting 
aside  certain  Lutheran  peculiarities  of  out- 
ward order  and  inward  sacramental  virtue, — 
for  w^hich,  by  the  way,  the  Calvinists  had  far 
more  tolerance  than  the  Lutherans  had  for 
Calvinistic  scruples  in  regard  to  them, — 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
full  and  fair  gathering  up  of  the  Reformation 
theology — a  theology  necessarily,  in  its  first 
promulgation,  more  or  less  fragmentary — is 
to  be  found  in  the  voluminous  writings  of  the 
seventeenth  century  divines.  Of  these  we 
may  be  said  to  have  the  text-book  in  Cal- 
vin's Institutes,  and  the  index,  as  it  were,  in 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and, 
with  more  accuracy  and  less  accommodation 
to  circumstance,  in  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion and  Catechisms. 

But,  fond  as  he  is  of  the  theologians  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  even  of  the  Dutch 
divines  and  the  Synod  of  Dort, — believing 
that,  in  the  main,  the  truth  of  God,  as  taught 
in  Holy  Scripture,  is  embodied  in  their  sys- 
tems,— Dr.  Cunningham  is  very  far  indeed 
from  being  chargeable  with  holding  extreme 
views.  On  the  contrary,  his  views  are  rather 
characterized  by  extreme  caution  and  modera- 
tion. In  threading  the  mazes  of  the  succes- 
sive labyrinths  through  which  he  has  to  wind 
his  way,  he  advances  with  firm  but  wary  step. 
He  never  exaggerates ;  he  never  pushes  or 
carries  a  dogmatic  statement  beyond  what  is 
simply  necessary  for  settling  the  question  to 
which  it  immediately  relates ;  he  does  not 
allow  it  unduly  to  overshadow  the  entire 
field ;  he  keeps  it  in  its  right  place,  and  in 
its  due  subordination  to  the  general  scope 
and  drift  of  the  Christian  doctrine  as  a  whole. 
His  mind  was  by  far  too  large  and  compre- 
hensive,— and,  what  is  more,  his  heart  was 
far  too  thoroughly  filled  with  a  sense  of  the 
vast  magnitude  of  the  Gospel  method  of  sal- 
vation in  its  bearing  upon  God's  glory  and 
man's  highest  good, — to  admit  of  his  giving 
too  great  prominency  to  particular  points  of 
detail,  or  viewing  them  otherwise  than  in  the 
light  of  the  common  faith  of  Evangelical 
Christendom. 

W^e  admit  it  to  be  a  fair  subject  of  discus- 
sion whether  our  systems  and  formularies 
may  not  have  gone  too  far  in  the  way  of  de- 
termining authoritatively  some  subordinate 
points,  or  in  the  way  of  attempting  to  define, 
with  exact  logical  precision,  truths  which, 
after  all,  the  logical  understanding  can  only 
very  imperfectly  grasp.  It  is  quite  possible, 
on  either  or  both  of  these  grounds,  to  make 
out  a  plausible,  perhaps  more  than  plausible, 
case  for  revision.  There  may  have  been  too 
great  minuteness  of  detail  in  settling  some 
questions  of  confessedly  minor  moment,  which, 
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it  may  be  thought,  might,  with  no  great  de- 
triment to  the  very  creed  to  be  defended, 
have  been  left  open  questions.  And  in  re- 
gard to  the  application  of  logical  forms  and 
laws  to  what  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal 
of  Himself  and  of  His  ways,  we  must  always 
admit  that,  as  spiritual  things  can  only  be  spi- 
ritually apprehended  by  one  whom  the  Spirit 
teaches ;  as  they  must  therefore,  from  their 
very  nature,  far  transcend  our  ordinary  modes 
of  knowledge,  and  must  appeal  to  other  parts 
of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  besides 
the  mere  faculty  of  ratiocination ; — so  it  is 
possible  that  they  may  sustain  some  damage 
when  that  facuhy  is  rudely  and  remorselessly 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  especially  if  it  is 
supposed  to  make  them  all  plain.  '  There  are 
more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy;'  more  things,  too, 
in  the  divine  philosophy  than  the  moods  and 
figures  of  all  the  syllogisms  can  measure. 
And  perhaps  we  have  erred  in  trying  too 
much  thus  to  measure  them.  We  would 
not,  therefore,  on  principle,  seriously  object 
to  our  being  called  to  consider  any  well-timed 
and  well-weighed  plan  of  revision  ;  although 
we  have  our  own  doubts  as  to  the  likelihood 
of  success ;  doubts  founded  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  churches  and  the  present 
currents  of  opinion,  as  well  as  on  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  the  task,  and  the  imminent  hazard 
of  unsettling  really  more  than  might  at  first 
be  intended,  and  weakening,  if  not  destroying, 
'the  foundations'  themselves.  Meanwhile, 
we  can  quite  understand,  in  the  present  tem- 
per of  men's  minds,  the  sort  of  sensitiveness 
which  many  educated  and  intelligent  persons, 
not  trained  professionally  in  theology,  are 
disposed  to  feel,  on  the  score  of  what  they 
are  apt  to  regard  as  human  windows  narrow- 
ing the  wide  sweep  of  God's  light, — human 
manacles  fettering  the  free  action  of  God's 
grace.  We  can  so  far  sympathize  with  them, 
and  would  by  no  means  judge  them  harshly, 
when  they  seem  to  be  for  traveling  some  of 
the  old  ways, — perhaps  even  for  removing 
some  of  the  old  landmarks,  provided  only  we 
see  them  really  sitting  with  docility  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus  and  learning  of  Him  only  ;  learn- 
ing, and  willing  to  receive,  all  His  teachings 
in  His  Word. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  could  hope  to  gain 
the  ear  of  such  friends,  we  would  venture  to 
ofier  a  remark  and  make  a  suggestion,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  pretty  careful  study  of  the  vo- 
lumes before  us.  We  are  persuaded  that  a 
candid  and  attentive  perusal  even  of  the  chap- 
ters that  treat  of  the  deepest  or  highest  parts 
of  Calvinism, — and  we  again  assure  them 
that  they  are  very  readable  and  easily  intelli- 
gible,— would  satisfy  thtm,  not  only  that  Dr. 
Cunningham  does  not  take  any  ultra-position, 


but  that  he  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  himself 
with  the  living  spirit  of  the  Gospel  as  to 
make  all  his  positions  defensive  merely. 
They  are  with  him,  what  they  ought  to  be, 
— barriers  against  external  assault,  not  hin- 
drances to  inward  growth  and  expansion. 

It  has  often  been  explained  that  the  appa- 
rently complex  and  artificial  character  of  the 
Church's  creeds,  growing  for  a  long  time, 
from  age  to  age,  is  really  owing,  not  to  any 
desire  for  definition  on  the  part  of  spiritual 
and  evangelical  men  simply  pondering  the 
Word  of  God,  but  to  the  endless  shifts  and 
sophistries  to  which  the  adversaries  of  sound 
doctrine  have  been  obliged  to  have  recoui-se. 
The  accumulating  list  of  articles,  and  their 
increasing  particularity,  is  not  our  fault.  So 
say  the  orthodox  ;  and  with  some  show  of 
reason.  We  have  been  forced  to  go  more 
into  detail,  in  the  line  of  the  dogmatic  and 
discriminating  adjustment  of  controversy, 
than  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  do, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  skilful  and  often  un- 
scrupulous, manoauvres  of  the  enemy.  He 
has  compelled  us  to  make  our  systems  and 
confessions  more  elaborate  and  more  minute- 
ly testing  than  otherwise  they  might  have 
needed  to  be.  That  is  our  apology.  And 
it  is  a  fair  one.  But  at  the  same  time  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  sometimes  what  is  merely 
negative  has  been  mistaken  for  something 
positive.  The  defensive  armour,  taken  to 
protect  life,  has  been  assumed  to  be  itself  the 
life.  Men  have  contented  themselves  with 
repairing  and  scouring  the  armour,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  life.  And  the  issue  has  too 
often  been  a  miserable  playing  at  counters, 
with  logical  forms,  about  Christianity,  to  the 
sad  neglect  of  its  living  spirit. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  such  a  tendency  as 
we  have  indicated  crept  in  among  the  post-Re- 
formation divines,  and  not  least  among  those 
of  the  most  correct  and  scriptural  systematic 
creed.  The  fruit  came  to  be  reaped  in  the 
dreary  harvest  of  indifferentism  and  rational- 
ism which  the  last  century  bore.  And  the 
reaping  is  not  over ;  we  are  still  suffering 
under  it,  in  more  ways  than  one.  But  one 
way  in  which  we  suffer  is  that  to  which  we 
are  now  especially  adverting :  the  dislike, 
more  or  less  avowed,  of  formal  definitions,  or 
exact  articles,  in  theology.  Hence  it  is  all- 
important  to  have  the  articles  and  dogmatic 
statements  of  theology  placed  on  their  right 
footing  and  in  their  right  position  ;  as  being, 
not  iron  bars  imprisoning  'the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,'  but  fences  protecting  it  from  out- 
ward violence,  that  its  inward  vitality  may 
have  the  freer  scope  for  its  development; — 
the  '  hedges'  round  the  'vine  brought  out  of 
Egypt,'  keeping  off  '  the  passers-by  who 
would  pluck  her,'  '  the  boar  and  wild  beast 
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\yho  would  waste  and  devour  her ;'  and  that 
for  the  verj'  purpose  of  letting  her  '  send 
forth  her  boughs  unto  the  sea,  and  her 
branches  unto  the  river.'     (Psalm  Ixxx.) 

It  is  upon  this  principle  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  systematic  theology,  as 
not  unfavourable  to  legitimate  progress,  but 
the  reverse.  By  legitimate  progress,  we 
mean  progress  in  the  line  of  new  and  fresh 
discoveries  of  what  is  taught  concerning  God 
in  His  Word.  In  this  view,  there  must  be 
room  for  endless  progression.  And  from  the 
very  outset  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
advance  has  been  the  rule.  But  how  has 
the  advance  gone  on  ?  Not  by  successive 
unsettlings  of  previously  formed  opinions, 
but  in  a  manner  the  very  opposite.  A  ques- 
tion that  has  been  long  in  solution  has  got 
to  be  settled  and  set  aside.  A  8og  *ou  Ctw 
has  thus  been  gained,  a  standing  ground  for 
a  new  movement.  By  and  by  another  loose 
speculation  has  had  its  fixed  issue,  after  con- 
troversy, in  an  accepted  form  of  belief.  And 
still  there  has  been  thereafter  a  new  step  for- 
ward, not  hindered  but  aided  by  the  foothold 
secured.  There  has  been  no  undoing  of  the 
past,  but  rather  a  '  going  on  from  strength 
to  strength.' 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  might 
be  appealed  to  in  support  and  illustration  of 
this  remark.  Starting  from  the  strange, 
mysterious,  post-apostolic  period; — where  the 
dim  and  doubtful  light  we  have  in  history 
betrays  a  certain  loose  chaos  of  doctrine  in 
alliance  with  warm  devotional  feeling,  not 
easily  explained  as  coming  after  the  clear  and 
precise  teaching  of  Paul,  and  Peter,  and 
John; — we  find  the  law  of  onward  move- 
ment to  be  that  of  successive  attainments, 
recognised  once  for  all,  and  not  afterwards 
disturbed.  How  many  protracted  and  doubt- 
ful controversies  were,  as  regards  the  Church 
at  large,  finally  closed  at  the  Council  of  Nice  ? 
"Was  the  closing  of  them,  even  by  the  most 
technical  accuracy  of  distinctive  definition, 
hostile  to  progress  ?  The  decisions  of  Nice  on 
the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  too  minute.  And  if  they  are 
viewed,  not  as  mere  shields  of  the  heart  of 
Christianit}',  but  as  being  themselves  its 
very  heart,  they  must  necessarily  kill  life, 
and  not  preserve  or  promote  it.  But  they 
have  been  accepted  for  what  they  really  are, 
by  orthodox  and  evangelical  Christendom, 
ever  since  the  Council  rose.  Will  any  one 
say  that  the  acceptance  of  them  has  not  been 
favourable  rather  than  adverse  to  '  growth  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Christ  ?' 
Would  we  have  been  where  we  now  are,  in 
point  of  doctrinal  and  spiritual  attainment,  if 
ail  the  endless  Arian  and  semi-Arian  logo- 
machies    were     still     as    alert    and     busy 


among  us,  as  they  were  in  these  early  days 
of  old  ? 

The  history  of  the  Pelagian  controversy, 
as  we  read  it,  tells  the  same  tale,  and  v.'it- 
nesses  the  same  truth.  The  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  grace,  indeed,was  not  so  formally 
embodied  in  an  authoritative  decree  as  were 
the  points  disposed  of  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  But  practically  and  substantially  it 
was  a  step  gained,  an  attainment  made. 
And  the  large  measure  of  acquiescence 
which  it  secured  had  undoubtedly  a  benefi- 
cial influence  on  the  mediaeval  Church,  pre- 
serving even  the  schoolmen  from  a  total 
abandonment  of  all  saving  truth  ;  while  it 
afi"orded  to  Luther  and  his  fellow-reformers 
their  most  powerful  fulcrum  for  lifting  up  the 
long-buried  Pauline  principle  of  Justification 
into  the  prominence  which,  among  spiritual 
Christians,  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 
We  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that,  rightly 
viewed,  the  '  harmony  of  the  Protestant  con- 
fessions' is  also  an  instance  in  point.  We 
believe  it  to  be  really  good  for  the  cause  of 
real  progress  in  theology  that  so  much  has 
been  marked  off  as  a'scertained  ground. 
Earnest  inquirers,  desiring  to  know  more  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Word,  are 
thus  all  the  more  free  to  explore  new  terri- 
tories and  sink  new  shafts.  It  is  not  by 
throwing  loose  what  has  been  fixed,  but  by 
using  it,  as  fixed,  for  a  fresh  start  and  new 
advance,  that  the  onward  and  upward  move- 
ment is  best  promoted. 

Dr.  Cunningham's  main  object  is  to  bring 
out  clearly,  and  with  the  utmost  possible 
caution,  what,  in  the  judgment  of  the  great 
body  of  biblical  Protestants,  is  held  to  be 
thus  fixed.  That  is  his  special  service  and 
contribution  to  theology.  He  is  not  himself 
an  explorer  or  breaker  up  of  new  fields. 
His  tendencies  are  all  conservative.  He 
'  stands  in  the  old  paths.'  But  he  clears  and 
cleans  these  old  paths,  wonderfully.  He 
shows  us,  with  exact  precision,  whereabouts 
we  are  ;  where  Calvinism,  rightly  understood, 
would  place  us.  In  particular,  he  points  out, 
in  discussing  the  several  articles  of  the  evan- 
gelical and  Calvinistic  creed,  the  precise 
benefit  which  that  creed  renders  to  Christian- 
ity, by  putting  the  ultimately  insoluble  pro- 
blems which  enter  into  every  system  in  such 
positions,  with  reference  to  the  truths  essential 
to  saving  faith,  as  not  to  touch  either  the 
free  and  sovereign  grace  of  God,  or  the 
absolute  dependence  and  responsibility  of 
man.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
those  who  lean  to  the  views  commonly  con- 
nected with  the  name  of  Calvin  undertake 
or  profess  to  '  explain  all  mysteries.'  Our 
object  simply  is  to  assign  to  them, — accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  as   they  think, — '  a   local 
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habitation,'  not  within  the  ken  of  Imman 
experience,  but  in  the  inscrutable  counsels  of 
the  Most  High,  where  they  may  remain  un- 
solved, without  affecting  the  actual  dealings 
of  God  and  man  with  one  another,  on  the 
terms  of  the  open  Gospel.  All  we  care  for 
is  to  prevent  their  being  so  misplaced, 
through  attempts  to  solve  or  evade  them,  as 
to  force  a  consistent  reasoner,  by  sheer  stress 
of  logical  consistency,  to  make  God's  love 
more  conditional  than  Scripture  makes  it, 
and  man  after  all  his  own  saviour.  It  is  only 
in  defence  of  the  common  doctrines  of  grace 
that  we  care  to  maintain  the  peculiarities  of 
Calvinism.  We  believe  that  the  surrender  of 
the  latter  puts  in  peril  the  former,  and  has 
invariably  been  found  to  do  so.  But  we  are 
not  careful  to  press  Calvinistic  points  beyond 
what  is,  in  our  view,  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  safety,  in  the  long  run,  of  the  great  cardinal 
truth,  that  '  by  grace  we  are  saved,  through 
faith  ;  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift 
of  God.' 

This  is  a  principle  of  which  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham never  loses  sight.  And  it  leads  him 
often  to  stop  short  where  others,  less  wise  or 
less  learned,  have  pressed  on,  and  to  warn 
his  students  incessantly  against  the  danger 
of  going  beyond  what  the  strict  requirements 
of  sound  reasoning  absolutely  demand,  in  the 
way  of  explanation  or  argument,  for  vindicat- 
ing the  scriptural  doctrines  of  grace.  It  is 
this  also  which  imparts  to  his  statements,  even 
on  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 
tions, such  clearness  as  may  enable  the  non- 
theological  reader  easily  and  with  pleasure  to 
follow  him  through  his  whole  unravelling  of 
the  subtlest  web.  And  it  is  this  that,  in  our 
judgment,  makes  the  evangelical  system,  as 
he  has  expounded  it,  old  as  it  is,  and  stiff  and 
formal  as  many  think  it,  not  a  hindrance, 
but  a  help  to  free  thought ;  not  a  barrier  to 
progress,  but  a  foundation  for  it.  We  our- 
selves look  for  progress.  We  expect  new 
developments  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
We  believe  that  there  are  lines  of  theologi- 
cal til  ought  to  be  prosecuted,  mines  of  theo- 
logical wealth  to  be  explored,  such  as  may 
place  many  old  things  in  a  new  light.  We 
are  persuaded  that  there  is  much  connected 
with  the  relation  into  which  a  sinner  is 
brought  to  God  when  he  is  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  Ilis  Son  that  the  Reformers  them- 
selves failed,  and  their  successors  still  more, 
fully  to  grasp.  But  we  have  no  idea  that 
anything  is  to  be  gained  in  the  way  of  deeper 
insight  or  higher  attainment  by  unsettling 
past  conclusions.  We  look  for  more  stately 
fabrics;  to  be  built,  however,  on  the  old 
foundations. 

Our  readers  will  naturally  expect  us  to  give 


them  some  specimens  of  Dr.  Cunningham's 
method  of  handling  controversy.  This  is 
not  very  easy  ;  for  we  can  scarcely  ever  find 
in  his  discussions  a  short  passage  complete 
in  itself.  The  whole  chapter  in  which  any 
passage  we  might  select  stands,  would  need 
to  be  read  and  studied  in  connection  with  it. 
The  few  extracts  which  follow  are  designed 
mainly  to  confirm  the  views  already  submitted 
with  regard  to  his  eminently  wise  caution 
and  moderation  in  stating  and  limiting  '  the 
question.' 

We  take  our  first  extract  from  the  chapter 
on  the  Socinian  Controversy.  It  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  lie  thus  opens 
his  defence  of  that  great  truth  : — 

'The  importance  of  attending  carefully  to  the 
true  and  exact  state  of  the  question,  in  regard 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  is  fully  evinced 
by  this  consideration,  that  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrine,  base,  directly  and  immediately  upon 
the  state  of  the  question^  a  charge  of  its  involv- 
ing a  contradiction,  and  of  its  being  inconsistent 
with  the  admitted  truth  of  the  unity  of  God. 
The  duty  of  Trinitarians,  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject of  settling,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 
the  state  of  the  question,  ought  to  be  regulated 
by  far  higher  considerations  than  those  which 
originate  in  a  regard  to  the  advantages  that 
may  result  from  it  in  controversial  discussion. 
The  positions  which  we  undertake  to  maintain 
and  defend  in  the  matter, — and  this,  of  course, 
settles  the  state  of  the  question  in  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned, — should  be  those  only,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  which  we  believe  to  be  truly 
contained  in,  or  certainly  deducible  from,  the 
statements  of  Scripture, — those  only  which  the 
Word  of  God  seems  to  require  us  to  maintain 
and  defend,  without  any  intermixture  of  mere 
humau  speculations  or  attempts,  however  inge- 
nious and  plausible,  at  definitions,  explanations, 
or  theories,  beyond  what  the  Scripture  clearly 
sanctions  or  demands.  The  defenders  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  have  often  neglected  or 
violated  this  rule,  by  indulging  in  unwarranted 
explanations  and  theories  upon  the  subject,  and 
liave  thereby  afforded  great  advantages  to  its 
opponents,  of  which  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
avail  themselves.  And  when,  warned  of  their 
error  by  the  difficulties  in  which  they  found 
themselves  involved,  and  the  advantages  which 
their  oppor.ents,  who  have  generally  been  care- 
ful to  act  siinply  as  defenders  or  respondents, 
seemed  in  consequence  to  enjoy,  they  curtailed 
their  speculations  within  narrower  limits,  and 
adhered  more  closely  to  the  maintenance  of 
scriptural  positions,  their  opponents  have  re- 
presented this  as  the  effect  of  conscious  weak- 
ness or  of  controversial  artifice.  The  truth, 
however,  is,  that  this  mode  of  procedure  is  the 
intrinsically  right  course,  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  departed  from, — which  they  were 
bound  to  return  to,  from  a  sense  of  imperative 
duty,  and  not  merely  from  a  regard  to  safety  or 
advantage,  whenever,  by  any  means,  their  devi- 
ation from  it  was  brought  home  to  them, — and 
which  it  is  not  the  less  incumbent  upon  us  to 
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adhere  to,  because  the  errors  and  excesses  of 
former  defenders  of  the  truth,  and  the  advan- 
tages furnished  by  tliese  means  to  opponents, 
may  have  bel-n,  in  some  measure,  the  occasion 
of  leading  theologians  to  see  more  clearly,  and 
to  pursue  more  steadily,  what  was  in  itself,  and 
on  the  ground  of  its  own  intrinsic  excellence, 
the  undoubted  path  of  duty  in  the  matter.' — 
Pp.  203,  204. 

Having  laid  down  this  sound  principle,  Dr. 
Cunningham  proceeds  to  apply  it.  The  duty 
incumbent  on  Trinitarians,  in  dealing  with 
the  allegation  that  the  doctrine,  '  even  when 
most  cautiously  and  carefully  stated,  involves 
a  contradiction  in  itself,  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  unity,'  is  thus  put: — 

'It  will  be  understood,  from  the  exposition  of 
principles  formerly  given,  that  we  do  not  deny 
that  such  allegations  are  relevant,  and  that  they 
must  in  some  way  or  other  be  disposed  of;  and 
it  will  also  be  remembered,  that  sufficient  grounds 
have  been  adduced  for  maintaining  the  two  fol- 
lowing positions  upon  this  point:  First,  that 
when  the  Scripture  is  admitted  in  any  fair  sense 
to  be  the  rule  of  faith,  the  first  step  should  be 
simply  to  a"^certait),  in  the  faithful  and  honest 
use  of  all  appropriate  means,  what  it  teaches, 
or  was  intended  to  teach,  upon  the  subject, — 
that  this  investigation  should  be  prosecuted 
fairly  to  its  conclusion,  without  being  disturbed 
by  the  introduction  of  collateral  considerations 
derived  from  other  sources,  until  a  clear  result 
is  reached, — that  an  allegation  of  intrinsic  con- 
tradiction or  of  contrariety  to  known  truth,  if 
adduced  against  the  result  as  brought  out  in  this 
way,  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  as  an 
objection^  and  dealt  with  as  such, — that,  if  esta- 
blished, it  should  be  fairly  and  honestly  applied, 
not  to  the  effect  of  reversing  the  judgment, 
already  adopted  upon  competent  and  appropriate 
grounds,  as  to  what  it  is  that  Scripture  teaches 
(for  that  is  irrational  and  illogical),  but  to  the 
effect  of  rejecting  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  Secondly,  that  in  conducting  the 
later  part  of  the  process  of  investigation  above 
described,  we  are  entitled  to  argue  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has 
been  really  established  by  scriptural  authority, 
— we  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  more  than 
simply  to  show  that  the  allegation  of  contradic- 
tion, or  of  inconsistency,  with  other  truths,  has 
not  been  proved  ;  and  we  should  attempt  nothing 
more  than  what  is  thus  logically  incumbent 
upon  us.' 

He  deals  chiefly  with  the  last  of  the  two 
Socinian  objections,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  unity. 
And  after  adverting  to  the  danger  of  attempt- 
ing too  ranch  in  the  way  of  explanation  or 
"illustration,  he  brings  the  matter  to  a  point 
in  the  following  weighty  sentences  : — 

'  But  even  when  applied  only  to  the  second 
of  these  purposes, — namely,  to  afford  proofs  or 
presumptions  of  possibility, — they  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  unnecessary,  unsafe,  and  inexpe- 
dient.    Strictly  speaking,  we  are  not  bound  to 


produce  positive  proof  even  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  combination  of  unity  and  distinction 
as  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  predicates  of  the 
divine  nature,  but  merely  to  show  negatively 
that  the  impossibility  of  it,  alleged  upon  the 
other  side,  has  not  been  established  ;  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  controversy  shows  the 
great  practical  importance  of  our  restricting 
ourselves  within  the  limits  beyond  which  the 
rules  of  strict  reasoning  do  not  require  us  to 
advance.  The  only  question  which  we  will  ever 
consent  to  discuss  with  our  opponents  upon  this 
point, — apart,  of  course,  from  the  investigation 
of  the  meaning  of  Scripture, — is  this :  Has  it 
ieen  clearly  proved  that  the  received  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  as  set  forth  in  our  symbolical 
books,  necessarily  involves  anything  inconsistent 
with  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  ?  And  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  answering  this  question 
in  the  negative.  No  proof  of  the  allegation  has 
been  produced  resting  upon  a  firm  and  solid 
basis, — no  argument  that  can  be  shown  to  be 
logically  connected  with  any  princi[)les  of  which 
we  have  clear  and  adequate  ideas.  It  is  the 
divine  nature, — the  nature  of  the  infinite  and 
incomprehensible  God, — which  the  question 
respects ;  and  on  this  ground  there  is  the  strong- 
est presumption  against  the  warrantableness  of 
positive  assertions  on  the  part  of  men  as  to  what 
is  possible  or  impossible  in  the  matter.  The 
substance  of  the  allegation  of  our  opponents  is, 
that  it  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  such  a 
distinction  in  the  divine  nature  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  asserts,  because  God  is  one ;  and 
they  must  establish  this  position  by  making  out 
a  clear  and  certain  bond  of  connection  between 
the  admitted  unity  of  God  and  the  impossibility 
of  the  distinction  asserted.  The  substance  of 
what  we  maintain  upon  the  point  is  this, — that 
every  attempt  to  establish  this  logical  bond  of 
connection,  involves  the  use  of  positions  which 
cannot  be  proved,  just  because  they  assume  a 
larger  amount  of  clear  and  certain  knowledge, 
both  with  respect  to  the  unity  and  the  distinction^ 
than  men  possess,  or  have  the  capacity  and  the 
means  of  attaining.' — P.  208. 

The  extract  which  follows  is  from  the 
chapter  on  the  Arminian  controversy.  The 
immediate  subject  is  '  Predestination,  State 
of  the  Question,'  The  reader  will  find  here 
an  example  of  what  was  remarked  by  us  a 
little  ago,  that  Dr.  Cunningham  is  not  only 
careful  to  limit  himself  to  what  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  in  the  view  of  reason  and  Scrip- 
ture, requires,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  these 
high  mysteries,  but  is  also  chiefly  concerned, 
in  dealing  with  them,  to  conserve  the  prac- 
tical doctrines  of  grace.  It  is  not  so  much 
on  their  own  account,  as  on  account  of  their 
bearing  on  the  Gospel  method  of  salvation, 
that  he  attaches  importance  to  them  : — 

'  The  substance  of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine 
is :,— -that  God,  from  eternity,  chose,  or  elected, 
certain  men  to  everlasting  life;  and  resolved, 
certainly  and  infallibly,  to  effect  the  salvation  of 
these  men,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
a  great  scheme  which  lie  had  devised  for  this 
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purpose, — a  scheme  without  which  no  sinners 
could  have  been  saved  ;  and  that,  in  making 
this  selection  of  these  individuals,  who  were  to 
be  certainly  saved,  He  was  not  influenced  or 
determined  by  the  foresight  or  foreknowledge, 
that  they,  as  distinguished  from  others,  would 
repent  and  believe,  and  would  persevere  to  the 
end  in  faith  and  holiness;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  faith  and  conversion,  their  holiness 
and  perseverance,  are  to  be  traced  to  His  election 
of  them,  and  to  the  effectual  provision  He  has 
made  for  executing  His  electing  purpose  or 
decree,  as  their  true  and  only  source, — they 
being  chosen  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to 
salvation ;  and  chosen  also  to  faith,  regenera- 
tion, and  perseverance,  as  the  necessary  means, 
and,  in  some  sense,  conditions,  of  salvation. 
Now,  if  this  doctrine  be  denied,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  the  view  which  must  be  taken  of 
the  various  points  inyolved  in  the  statement  of 
it,  is,  in  substance,  this : — that  God  does  not 
make  from  eternity  any  selection  of  some  men 
from  among  the  human  race,  whom  he  resolves 
and  determines  to  save ;  that,  of  course,  he  never 
puts  in  operation  any  means  that  are  fitted,  and 
intended,  to  secure  the  salvation  of  those  who 
are  saved,  as  distinguished  from  others ;  and 
that,  consequently,  their  faith  and  regeneration, 
with  which  salvation  is  inseparably  connected, 
are  not  the  gifts  of  God,  effected  by  His'  agency, 
but  are  wrought  by  themselves,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  own  powers  and  capacities.  On  this 
theory,  it  is  impossible  that  God  could  have 
decreed  or  purposed  the  conversion  and  salva- 
tion of  those  who  are  saved,  any  more  than  of 
those  who  perish.  And  the  only  way  in  which 
their  salvation,  individually,  could  have  come 
under  God's  cognisance,  is  that  merely  of  its 
being  foreseen  as  a  fact  future, — which  would 
certainly  take  place, — though  He  neither  Tlecreed 
nor  caused  it, — tiieir  own  acts  in  repenting  and 
believing,  and  persevering,  in  faith  and  obedience, 
simply  foreseen  a3  future,  being  the  cause,  or 
ground,  or  determining  principle  of  any  acts 
which  God  either  did  or  could  pass  in  regard  to 
them,  individually,  as  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  their  fellowmen.  This  brings  out  the 
true,  real,  and  only  possible  alternative  in  the 
case ;  and  it  is  just,  in  substance,  this  :  whether 
God  is  the  true  author  and  cause  of  the  salva- 
tion of  those  who  are  saved  ?  or  whether  this 
result  is  to  be  ascribed,  in  each  case,  to  men 
themselves?  Calvinistic  and  Armiuian  writers 
have  displayed  a  considerable  variety  in  their 
mode  of  stating  and  discussing  this  subject :  and 
Calvinists,  as  well  as  Arminians,  have  sometimes 
imagined  that  they  had  fallen  upon  ideas  and 
modes  of  statement  and  representation,  which 
threw  some  new  light  upon  it, — which  tended 
to  establish  more  firmly  their  own  doctrine,  or 
to  expose  more  successfully  that  of  their  oppo- 
nents. But  the  practical  result  of  all  these  in- 
genious speculations  has  alwaj^s,  upon  a  full 
examination  of  the  subject,  turned  out  to  be, 
that  the  state  of  the  question  was  found  to  be 
the  same  as  before, — the  real  alternative  un- 
changed,— the  substantial  materials  of  proof  and 
argument  unaltered;  and  the  difliculties  attach- 
ing to  the  opposite  doctrines  as  strong  and  per- 
plexing as  ever,  amid  all  the  ingenious  attempts 


made  to  modify  their  aspect,  or  to  shift  their 
position. 

'The  practical  lesson  to  be  derived  from  these 
considerations, — considerations  that  nmst  have 
suggested  themselves  to  every  one  who  has 
carefully  surveyed  this  controversy, — is,  that 
the  great  object  we  on.ghtto  aim  at,  in  directing 
our  attention  to  tlie  study  of  it,  is  this :  to  form 
a  clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  the  real 
nature  of  the  leading  point  in  dispute, — of  the 
true  import  and  bearing  of  the  only  alternatives 
that  can  be  maintained  with  regard  to  it ;  to 
familiarize  our  minds  with  definite  conceptions 
of  the  meaning  and  evidence  of  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  the  truth  upon  the  subject 
may  be  established,  and  of  the  leading  principles 
applicable  to  the  difliculties  with  which  the 
doctrine  we  have  embraced  as  true  may  be  as- 
sailed ;  and  then  to  seek  to  make  a  right  and 
judicious  application  of  it,  according  to  its  true 
nature,  tendency,  and  bearing,  without  allowing 
ourselves  to  be  dragged  into  endless  and  unpro- 
fitable speculations,  in  regard  to  its  deeper  mys- 
teries or  more  intricate  perplexities,  or  to  be 
harassed  bv  perpetual  doubt  and  difficulty.' — 
Pp.  431-433. 

We  should  have  liked  to  give  several  more 
extracts,  more  especially  on  the  subject  of 
the  Atonement  and  on  the  Sacramental 
question.  We  fear,  however,  that  we  should 
be  tempted  to  extend  our  quotations  to  an 
undue  length  ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  referring  our  readers  to  the  work 
itself. 

We  have  tried  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
simple  account  of  what  appear  to  us  to  be 
Dr,  Cunningham's  characteristic  qualities  as 
a  theologian,  as  these  are  indicated  in  the 
volumes  before  us.  We  are  not  insensible 
to  faults  and  defects  that  may  be  pointed  out. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Cunningham'? 
style  is  often  cumbrous  and  lumbering,  and 
that  his  manner  is  diffuse  and  sometimes 
prolix.  The  compensating  excellency,  how- 
ever, is  his  rare  faculty  of  making  his  mean- 
ing always  plain  ;  so  plain  that  we  may  well 
pardon  his  repetition  of  thoughts  and  accu- 
mulation of  words  for  the  sake  of  the  ease 
with  which  we  are  thus  enabled  to  follow 
him,  even  in  his  most  difficult  disquisitions. 
To  some  it  may  seem  an  objection  that  Dr. 
Cunningham  dwells  so  much  on  old  theology, 
and  indicates  so  little  familiarity  with  the 
divines  of  the  modern  German  schools.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  most  at  home  among  writers 
of  English,  French,  and  Latin.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  modern  forms  of  thought  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  A  minute 
acquaintance  with  German  works  we  cannot, 
indeed,  ascribe  to  him ;  but  he  knew  enough 
of  their  authors,  and  of  the  opinions  they 
held,  to  ensure  his  looking  at  all  questions  in 
the  full  light  of  the  present  day,  as  well  as 
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of  the  past.  The  province  which  he  had  to 
cultivate  in  the  chair  which  he  occupied,  and 
the  plan  which  he  formed  for  cultivating  it, 
naturally  led  to  his  using  his  vast  stores  of 
learning  as  he  has  used  them,  in  gathering 
up  the  fruits  of  former  centuries  of  debate. 
lie  was  always,  however,  intensely  alive  to 
the  present  exigencies  of  the  Church,  both  in 
a  doctrinal  and  in  a  practical  point  of  view  ; 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  convict  him  of 
ignorance  of  any  recent  speculations  having 
any  important  bearing  on  the  subjects  he  has 
discussed. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  close  without  ex- 
pressing our  sense  of  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  Dr.  Cunningham's  literar}'  execu- 
tprs,  his  highly  esteemed  colleagues  and  be- 
loved friends.  Professors  Buchanan  and  Ban- 
nerman,  have  executed  their  difficult  task. 
To  their  careful  and  faithful  editing  we  owe, 
in  large  measure,  the  readableness  of  these 
lectures,  of  which  we  spoke  at  the  beginning 
of  our  article.  These  gentlemen  are  well 
entitled  to  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  Dr. 
Cunningham's  admirers,  and  of  the  Church 
at  large. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Debate  in  the  Souse  of  Com- 
mons, 8th  May,  1862. 

2.  Quarterly  Review.     No.  214.     18G0. 

3.  Quai-terly  Review.     No.  225.     1863. 

'After  us,  the  deluge,'  was  a  prophecy  un- 
fulfilled. Since  it  was  made,  more  than  one 
Ministry  has  held  office,  and  the  deluge  is 
not  yet.  There  has  never  been  wanting  a 
body  of  men  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  their  country's  good — to  bear  the  burdens 
and  dispense  the  patronage  of  the  State. 
Yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  deluge  has 
often  seemed  imminent ;  and  even  at  the 
present  time,  a  rainbow  in  the  political  sky, 
assuring -us  against  such  a  pluviose  calamity, 
would  be  a  welcome  sign.  In  plain  English, 
the  position  of  parties  is  not  satisfactory. 
We  have,  indeed,  '  Ministerialists,'  and  '  an 
Opposition.'  According  to  rule,  one  body 
of  men  sit  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  and 
another  on  his  left,  in  the  usual  orthodox 
way ;  but  the  outer  world  is  sorely  puzzled 
to  detect  much  diflference  in  principle  be- 
tween them.  The  whole  thing  appears  too 
much  like  a  mere  fight  for  place,  and  such 
an  appearance  is  not  seemly.  It  is  not  good 
that  the  country  should  regard  the  great 
parties  of  the  State  as  struggling  only  which 
shall  be  '  in,'  animated  by  no  better  motive 
than  a  desire  for  'loaves  and  fishes,'  endea- 


vouring after  no  higher  aim  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  own  claims  to  power. 

This  position  of  uncertainty  and  confusion 
dates  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  It 
would  have  been  in  every  way  a  gain  had 
Lord  Russell  been  able  to  carry  that  measure, 
instead  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  If  Lord  Russell 
shrank  from  the  task  because  of  some 
wretched  dissension  between  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Palmorston,  it  was  unworthy  weakness. 
But  if  he  felt  that,  owing  to  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  time.  Sir  Robert  Peel  might 
be  able  to  carry  through  the  measjjre  without 
turmoil  or  popular  clamour,  while  he  could 
only  ensure  success  if  supported  by  an  agita- 
tion like  the  agitation  of  '32,  and  relin- 
quished for  such  reasons  the  glory  of  inaugu- 
rating free  trade,  then  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  most  noble 
self-denial.  Yet,  even  if  this  feeling  ruled 
him,  we  may  venture  to  think  that  it  was  a 
mistaken  feeling.  Peace  and  tranquillity  in 
1846  may  have  been  purchased  too  dearly 
by  a  line  of  conduct  which  has  made  every- 
thing unsettled  since.  Had  Lord  Russell 
carried  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he 
would  not  only  have  accomplished  a  great 
victory,  and  added  to  the  associations  which 
already  dignify  the  Whig  party  the  memory 
of  another  great  reform  achieved  by  them  ; 
he  would  have  rendered  a  more  important 
service  to  the  State,  in  this,  that  he  would 
have  preserved  the  Conservative  party  un- 
broken. As  it  was,  the  organization  of  both 
parties  'was  completely  destroyed.  The 
Whigs  turned  out  the  Peel  Ministry  for  no 
reason  on  earth,  and  proceeded  to  govern  on 
the  very  principles  for  the  successful  vindica- 
tion of  which  Sir  Robert  had  lost  office. 
Many  of  the  Liberal  party  saw  the  change 
with  dislike,  and  regretted  the  downfall  of 
the  Minister  who  had  firmly  established  that 
commercial  policy  which  they  themselves 
had  long  advocated  in  evil  days.  An  Ad- 
ministration with  such  a  beginning  could 
never  fare  well :  and,  accordingly,  Lord  Rus- 
sell's Administration  was  neither  prosperous 
nor  dignified.  It  fell  unpitied ;  and  at  its 
fall  the  Whig  party  was  more  disorganized 
than  ever.  The  Tories  fared  even  worse. 
Its  best  men  followed  their  great  leader. 
The  bulk  of  the  party  forswore  their  allegi- 
ance, set  up  the  standard  of  revolt,  elected 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  and,  on  his  death, 
Disraeli,  as  their  chief,  and  adopted  Protec- 
tion as  their  principle.  It  was  an  error  fertile 
in  mischief.  It  made  them,  to  adopt  the 
gentle  phraseology  of  Carlyle,  a  'sham'  and 
a  '  lie.'  The  basis  on  which  they  existed  as 
a  party  was  the  advocacy  of  a  principle 
which  they  could  not  carry  out,  and  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  abandoned  as  soon  as 
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they  incurred  the  responsibilities  of  office. 
From  this  error  they  have  never  recovered  ; 
this  want  of  a  principle  they  have  never  sup- 
plied. They  built  their  house  on  the  sand, 
and  it  has  not  endured. 

To  these  causes  we  owe  the  present  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs.  The  principles 
of  parties  are  not  fixed  ;  the  allegiance  of 
party-men  is  not  secure.  Government  by 
party  is  a  necessity  in  the  English  Constitu- 
tion ;  and  to  the  good  working  of  Govern- 
ment by  party,  it  is  requisite  that  party  dis- 
tinctions be  clearly  drawn,  and  that  members 
of  a  party  be  faithful  to  their  colours.  When 
it  is  otherwise,  as  unhappily  it  is  at  present, 
we  are  exposed  to  a  rapid  succession  of  weak 
Governments, — a  state  of  things  which  no 
lover  of  representative  institutions  can  con- 
template without  alarm. 

Hitherto  the  Whigs  have  undoubtedly  liad 
the  best  of  it.  Twice,  since  Sir  Robert  Peel 
resigned,  the  Tories  have  held  office.  On 
both  of  these  occasions  their  tenure  was 
brief,  and  their  failure  ignominious.  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  periods,  the 
Liberals,  under  one  form  or  other,  have  been 
in  power  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  Particu- 
lar Administrations  have  risen  and  fallen ; 
the  party  has  sustained  some  rude  shocks ; 
the  reputations  of  some  leading  men  have 
been  grievously  damaged ;  yet,  op  the  whole, 
fortune  has  steadily  smiled.  Nor  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  does  she  evince  any  sign  of 
withdrawing  her  favours.  Ministers  will 
meet  Parliament  with  cheerful  confidence  ; 
the  Opposition,  eager  for  victory,  cannot  see 
its  way  clearly. — is  even  nncertai%  as  to  the 
field  of  battle. 

Much  of  this  is  owing,  beyond  question, 
to  the  personal  popularity  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  We  doubt  greatly  whether  any  Pre- 
mier more  entirely  popular  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  has  ever  governed  Eng- 
land. Many  have  been  more  powerful ;  none, 
we  think,  so  much  liked.  From  the  first 
Lord  Palmerston  has  been  a  favourite  in 
society  and  in  the  House  ;  but  his  exceeding 
popularity  throughout  the  country  may,  per- 
haps, be  dated  from  the  great  discussion  on 
his  foreign  policy  in  1850.  Condemned  in 
the  Lords,  he  was  eulogized  by  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  his  celebrated  vindication — '  that 
gigantic  intellectual  effort,'  as  the  Times 
called  it — convinced  the  whole  nation  that 
the  verdict  of  the  Lower  House  was  the  true 
one.  Since  then  he  has  done  much  to  in- 
crease his  popularity,  and  nothing  which  has 
materially  diminished  it.  The  people  gene- 
rally approved  of  his  prompt  recognition  of 
Louis  Napoleon  in  '52.  They  felt  that  he 
had  hit  the  real  truth  when  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  co-existence  of  the  Presi- 


dent and  the  Assembly  had  become  an  im- 
possibility ;  and  that  if  one  or  the  other  were 
to  prevail,  it  were  better  that  it  should  be 
the  President.  They  were  indignant  at  the 
dismissal  of  the  Minister.  They  felt  that  he 
had  been  unwarrantably  interfered  with  by 
the  Crown,  and  unworthily  deserted  by  his 
colleague.  Less  noisily,  but  not  less  surely, 
did  Lord  Palmerston  strengthen  his  popu- 
larity by  his  unostentatious  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  Home  Secretary  under  Lord  Aber- 
deen. The  public  never  fail  to  appreciate 
disinterestedness.  And  they  admired  warmly 
the  patience  which  could  bide  its  time,  and 
the  unselfishness  which  refrained  from  urging 
claims  so  well  founded  to  a  more  honourable 
post,  in  order  that  the  country,  during  an 
arduous  contest,  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
powerful  Government.  Still  more  did  they 
admire  the  courage  which,  when  so  many 
turned  pale,  and  shrank  from  responsibility 
and  danger,  brought  Lord  Palmerston  to  the 
front,  and  kept  him  there  unswerving,  until 
the  danger  passed  away,  and  an  honourable 
peace  was  restored  to  the  wearied  State. 
Prosperity  so  long  continued  induced  at  last 
too  great  self-confidence  ;  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  our  Premier,  like  Jeshurun,  waxed  fat 
and  kicked.  The  levity  and  petulance  which, 
about  this  period,  he  occasionally  displayed, 
went  far  to  hasten  the  overthrow  of  his  first 
Administration.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  did  him  much  harm  with  the 
country.  It  was  confined  exclusively  to  Par- 
liament. It  made  several  members  his  ene- 
mies ;  it  offended,  for  the  time,  the  taste  of 
the  House.  But  it  did  not  go  further.  The 
people,  who  only  heard  of  it  all,  would  not 
give  up  their  favourite  because  of  a  few  ill- 
timed  jokes,  or  a  tone  of  sarcasm  occasionally 
too  contemptuous.  And  with  regained  office, 
this  slight  fault  has  passed  away.  He  does 
not,  indeed,  depend  on  solemnity  to  sustain 
his  dignity  ;  nor  does  he  spare  a  hard  hit 
when  deserved,  as  Mr.  Cobclen  can  testify. 
But  since  his  return  to  power,  he  has  curbed 
that  constant  levity  which  made  Punch  an- 
ticipate  that  some  evening  he  would  delight 
the  House  with  the  melody  of  '  Hot  Codlins;' 
and  he  has  shown  no  traces  of  that  arrogance 
which  led  him  to  assail,  in  a  manner  quite 
unbecoming,  a  gentleman  so  deserving  of 
respect  and  courtesy  as  the  member  for 
Perthshire.  Affliction,  though  borne  but  a 
short  time,  has  cured  this,  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  general  courtesy  is  now  not  less 
conspicuous  than  his  ability.  The  only  man 
whom  he  has  of  late  put  down  is  Mr.  Cob- 
den  ;  the  only  subject  on  which  he  has  of 
late  shown  himself  intolerant  of  opposition, 
is  the  subject  of  our  national  defences.  On 
both  points  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
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the  feeling  of  the  country  is  entirely  with 
him.  Nothing  tends  so  much  to  strengthen 
Lord  Palmei-ston's  hold  on  power  as  the 
widespread  conviction  that  the  honour  of 
England  is  safe  in  his  hands.  The  people 
are  well  assured  that,  under  his  administra- 
tion, the  shores  of  England  will  be  secure  so 
far  as  man  can  make  them,  and  that  even  be- 
yond these  shores  they  may  rely  with  confi- 
dence on  the  protection  of  the  English  name. 
The  Civis  Romanus  theory  has  something  of 
swagger  about  it  certainh^,  but  it  is  at  all 
events  well  calculated  to  gain  popularity  in 
Rome. 

Neither  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Administra- 
tions has  produced  great  changes,  and  in 
some  quarters  this  is  urged  against  him  as  a 
grave  reproach.  But  the  nation  does  not 
sympathize  with  this.  The  desire  of  the 
people  is  to  be  well  governed  ;  and  so  long  as 
they  are  aware  that  this  desire  is  fulfilled, 
they  .are  not  eager  for  organic  changes.  A 
certain  class  of  politicians  seem  to  entertain 
the  belief  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Liberal 
Ministry  to  be  always  occupied  in  carrying 
some  great  measures  of  reform.  If  this  were 
so,  a  Liberal  Ministry  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  nuisances  which  could  afflict  the 
country.  *  Measures,  not  men,'  is  the  shib- 
boleth of  this  section, — a  cry  often  directed 
against  Liberal  Ministers,  who  are  expected 
to  accomplish  all  things  that  may  be  desired 
by  anybody.  The  truth  is,  nothing  was  ever 
more  fallacious  than  this  outcry.  '  How 
vain,'  says  Fox,  '  how  idle,  how  presumptuous, 
is  the  opinion  that  laws  can  do  everything  ; 
and  how  weak  and  pernicious  the  maxim 
founded  on  it,  that  "  measures,  not  men," 
must  be  attended  to.'  In  which  opinion  a 
yet  more  philosophic  statesman  than  Fox 
concurs.  '  It  is  an  advantage,'  says  Mr. 
Burke,  '  to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow 
roorals,  that  their  maxims  have  a  plausible 
air,  and  on  a  cursory  view  appear  equal  to 
first  principles.  They  are  light  and  portable. 
They  are  as  current  as  coin,  and  about  as 
valuable.  They  serve  equally  the  first  capa- 
cities and  the  lowest ;  and  they  are  at  least 
as  useful  to  the  worst  men  as  to  the  best.  Of 
this  stamp  is  the  cant  of  "  not  men,  but  mea- 
sures,"— a  sort  of  charm  by  which  many 
people  get  loose  from  every  honourable  en- 
gagement.' 

We  do  not,  therefore,  care  to  deny  that 
the  present  Administration  has  not  charac- 
terized itself  by  passing  great  and  important 
measures.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  charac- 
terized itself  by  governing  the  country  wisely 
and  successfully.  Prosperity  is  much  in  this 
world  ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  has  been,  to  an 
unusual  degree,  a  prosperous  Minister.  The 
present  position  of  England  is  well  calculated 


to  inspire  every  Englishman  with  thankful- 
ness and  rational  pride.  At  home,  we  have 
endured  and  have  overcome  a  calamity  so 
awfal,  that  we  ourselves,  in  spite  of  many 
warnings,  would  never  seriously  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  ;  and  which 
has  always  been  considered  by  foreigners, 
when  speculating  on  our  future,  as  the  inevi- 
table ruin  of  England's  prosperity,  and  the 
termination  of  England's  greatness.  The 
cotton  supply  has  failed;  yet  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  sound,  the  revenue  flourishing,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  a 
surplus  to  dispose  of.  Nor  has  the  manner 
in  which  our  calamity  has  been  endured  and 
overcome  been  the  least  pleasing  circum- 
stance connected  with  it.  The  working-men 
of  Lancashire  have  borne  their  privations 
with  a  quiet  resignation  which  is  beyond 
praise.  The  length  and  breadth  of  Great 
Britain  has  shown  an  appreciation  of  such 
conduct,  not  only  by  frank  generosity,  but  by 
every  considerate  endeavour  to  mitigate,  so 
far  as  may  be,  the  bitterness  of  alms.  Some 
foolish  men,  among  whom  we  are  sorry  to 
name  Mr.  Kingsley,  have  accused  the  Lan- 
cashire capitalists  of  indiflference  and  want  of 
charity.  The  accusation  has  been  thoroughly 
refuted  ;  and  no  man  repelled  it  more  hearti- 
ly than  the  man  who  in  all  England  could 
repel  it  most  gracefully  and  most  authorita- 
tively— Lord  Derby.  And  the  result  of  all 
has  been,  that  England  has  come  forth  from 
the  fiery  trial  unscathed  even  in  material 
prosperity ;  richer  beyond  measure  in  this, 
that  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  Tory  peer, 
through  the  rich  millowner,"  down  to  the 
starving  artisan,  have  learned  to  know  and 
value  the  virtues  they  respectively  possess, 
and  have  become  more  firmly  knit  together 
because  of  a  misfortune  which,  falling  heavily 
on  one  class,  has  been  generously  alleviated 
by  the  others.  The  only  dark  cloud  on  the 
horizon  is  our  expenditure.  We  still  can 
bear  it,  but  with  difiiculty.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  us  mainly  by  the  policy  of 
France ;  and  there  hardly  seems  any  end  to 
it,  so  long  as  the  two  countries  will  insist  on 
racing  against  each  other  as  to  the  extent  and 
perfection  of  their  means  of  destroying  their 
fellow-creatures.  In  the  face  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon we  cannot  disarm,  even  to  please  Mr. 
Cobden  ;  but  we  will  hope  that  in  this  vital 
matter  the  Commercial  Treaty  may  at  last 
work  some  practical  good. 

While  such  is  the  state  of  matters  at  home, 
the  dignified  position  which  England  has  lat- 
terly occupied  in  foreign  politics  has  had  its 
reward.  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war 
we  were  not  highly  considered  ;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury's  feeble  diplomacy  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Italian  war  brought  us  into  yet 
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deeper  disregard.  Now  all  this  has  changed. 
A  steady  perseverance  in  a  policy  of  non-in- 
tervention, coupled  with  a  frank  avowal  of 
our  sympathy  for  the  oppressed,  and  our 
hatred  of  oppressors,  has  gained  us  general 
esteem.  We  cannot  say  that  we  attach  much 
vakie  to  the  desire  of  the  Greeks  that  an 
English  prince  should  reign  over  them.  We 
suspect  that  this  desire  was  closely  connected 
in  the  minds  of  that  astute  people  with  a 
hope  that  the  power  of  England  might  some 
day  be  exerted  to  acquire  Constantinople  as 
the  seat  of  empire  for  a  son  of  England. 
Still  the  goodwill  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be 
despised;  and  the  reluctance  of  the  noisy 
agitators  of  Corfu  to  accept  their  proffered 
freedom,  affords  to  all  the  world  a  striking 
proof  that  the  yoke  of  England  is  not  un- 
bearable. America,  though  it  does  not  love 
us,  cannot  but  respect  our  position,  determined 
to  tolerate  no  indignity,  and  yet  resolute  in 
the  endurance  of  any  suffering  rather  than 
abandon  the  policy  of  rectitude.  The  great 
powers  of  the  Continent  look  upon  us,  if  not 
with  more  favour  than  before,  at  least  with 
increased  respect ;  while  Italy  sees  in,  us  her 
most  trusted  friend.  The  truth,  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,  never  received  a  more  for- 
cible illustration  than  in  the  feelings  which 
the  last-named  nation  now  entertains  towards 
France  and  England  respectively.  We  have 
driven  no  foreign  invaders  from  her  soil,  we 
have  not  fired  a  shot  in  behalf  of  her  liber- 
ties ;  and  yet  we  are  esteemed  more  highly 
in  the  Peninsula  than  the  too  powerful  ally 
who  drove  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy. 
We  have  rendered  her  no  aid,  save  by  ex- 
pressing our  warm  sympathy  with  her  strug- 
gles for  freedom  ;  and  this  sympathy  is  more 
highly  thought  of  than  the  victories  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino.  We  dc^  not  say  that 
this  is  altogether  fair ;  indeed,  we  do  not 
think  it  is.  The  Italians,  we  think,  do  not 
sufficiently  allow  for  the  difficulties  of  Napo- 
leon's position.  But  it  is  natural ;  and  it  is 
also  gratifying,  for  it  is  the  deserved  triumph 
of  honesty.  It  arises  simply  from  the  fact, 
that  our  support — though  not  very  efficacious 
against  Austrian  bayonets — has  been  without 
reserve ;  has  been  made  subservient  to  no 
ulterior  political  designs ;  has  had  its  origin 
in  no  selfish  motives,  but  in  a  pure  love  of 
liberty.  Tortuous  diplomacy  has  lost  France 
the  hegemony  she  held  in  Europe  a  couple  of 
years  ago ;  straightforwardness  has  raised 
England  to  a  position  as  dignified  as  she  ever 
held  after  her  most  successful  wars.  Such 
have  been  the  results  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Ministry. 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  well-founded 
popularity,  Lord  Palmerston  is  not,  in  the 
present  Parliament,  a  powerful  Minister.     He 


holds  his  position  in  virtue  of  a  majority  of 
thirteen  only.  Several  of  his  nominal  ad- 
herents cannot  be  relied  on  when  the  day  of 
battle  comes.  His  dignified  and  liberal  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Italian  nation  has  cost  him 
the  support  of  those  Irish  members  who  take 
their  orders  from  the  Vatican.  Against  him 
is  arrayed  an  Opposition  formidable  in  num- 
bers, led  on  by  men  eager  for  victory,  and 
not  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of  secur- 
ing it.  The  late  elections  have  not  certainly 
strengthened  the  Government ;  and  tlie  ses- 
sion of  '63  is  opening  amid  rumours  of  wars. 
Yet  we  cannot  think  that  the  Opposition  will 
begin  the  campaign  with  good  prospect  of 
success.  At  the  late  Devonshire  manifesto, 
three  Conversatives  of  the  pu?'  sang — Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  Sir  L.  Palk,  and  Mr. 
Kekewich — talked  very  'big,'  but  their  talk 
savoured  of  generalities.  They  did  not  in- 
dicate, they  did  not  speak  as  if  they  had  ar- 
ranged, any  definite  plan  of  warfare.  If, 
however,  to  fight  is  determined  on,  a  field  of 
battle  will  of  course  be  found.  Whether  the 
attack  has  a  good  chance  for  success,  is  quite 
another  question;  for  the  Opposition,  though, 
as  we  have  said,  formidable  in  numbers,  is  not 
popular  with  the  country.  Wealth,  general 
high  character,  identification  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  are  all  on  the  left  of  the 
Speaker  ;  and  yet  few  things  would  be  more 
unwelcome  to  the  country  than  the  accession 
of  the  Opposition  to  power.  This  may  seem 
puzzling,  but  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. Two  things  excite  against  the  Oppo- 
sition the  whole  cultivated  intelligence  of  the 
country, — their  foreign  policy,  and  their 
leaders.  If  ever  the  English  nation  felt 
deeply  on  any  question  of  foreign  policy,  they 
felt  and  feel  deeply  on  the  question  of  Italian 
freedom  and  Italian  unity.  On  this  matter 
they  can  understand  no  middle  course,  and 
will  tolerate  no  paltering.  Every  one  has  not 
read  the  blue  book  entitled,  '  Correspondence 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Italy,  from  January 
to  May  1859,'  in  which  the  vacillation  and 
incompetence  of  Lord  Malmesbury  were  so 
plainly  made  manifest.  But  without  en- 
countering a  labour  so  severe,  no  one  has  any 
difficulty  in  discovering  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  Opposition  are  not  with  the  Italian 
cause.  Indeed,  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal 
this.  They  cheer  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the 
Pope's  brass  band ;  they  countenance  even 
the  drivelling  of  Lord  Normanby.  By  such 
a  line  they  may  undoubtedly  gain  some  votes 
on  a  critical  division,  but  they  pay  dearly  for 
them  by  alienating  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country.  The  idea  of  their  foreign  policy  is 
an  intimate  alliance  with  the  most  despotic 
of  the  continental  powers ;  ^nd  three  months 
of   Lord   Malmesbury  at  the  foreign  oflSce 
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would  gain  for  us  the  hostility  of  all  Italy, — 
our  sole  recompense  being  the  favour  of 
Bomba  and  the  Pope.  The  country  would 
hardly  appreciate  this  exchange. 

Still  more  does  the  Opposition  suffer  from 
the  character  of  the  man  who  has  won,  and 
Beems  likely  to  retain,  the  dignity  of  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli's  political 
career  has  not  been  long,  but  it  has  been 
marked  by  strange  vicissitudes  and  violent 
contrasts.  Many  public  men  have  been  in- 
consistent, but  the  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Dis.- 
raeli  has  been  a  thing  by  itself.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  recall  without  a  smile  the  fervid  aspi- 
rant to  Parliament  of  some  thirty  vears  asjo, 
who  told  the  electors  of  High  Wycombe  that 
his  chosen  guides,  philosophers,  and  friends, 
were  Messrs.  Hume  and  O'Connell,  and  who 
rejoiced  all  Marylebone  with  the  announce- 
ment, that  on  triennial  parliaments  and  vote 
by  ballot  depended  the  stability  of  the  British 
Constitution.  The  chosen  champion  of  Pro- 
tection was  once  an  admirer  of  Free  Trade  : 
the  man  who  but  last  session  would  have  had 
us  sacrifice  everything  to  friendship  for 
France,  has  often  declared  in  no  faltering 
tones,  that  a  close  alliance  with  Austria  is  the 
traditionary  and  only  safe  policy  for  England. 
Even  the  gyrations  of  Sir  Edward  Lytton 
have  been  nothing  to  this.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
is  at  his  best  when  he  is  inconsistent.  The 
only  one  thing  in  which  he  has  shown  him- 
self constant,  is  a  hatred  towards  the  middle 
classes,  which  are  the  strength  of  England. 
The  nonsense  of  Coningsby  and  Sybil  repre- 
sents his  political  creed,  so  far  as  he  has  one. 
He  has  declared  in  graver  writings  than  his 
novels,  that  '  the  aristocracy  and  the  labour- 
ing multitude  form  the  nation.'  He  can 
sympathize  with  aristocracy ;  he  can  sympa- 
thize with  Chartism ;  he  abhors  with  his 
whole  soul  moderation  and  moderate  men. 
If  there  is  any  lesson  more  than  another 
which  the  history  of  our  constitution  teaches 
us,  it  is  to  shun  extremes,  and  that  is  the 
very  lesson  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never 
learned.  But  after  all,  perhaps,  his  feelings 
are  really  interested  with  regard  to  one  thing 
only,  and  that  is  the  political  fortunes  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli.  Personal  ambition  is  his 
sole  motive,  and  he  cares  not  how  that  am- 
bition may  be  gratified.  His  conduct  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  never  be  forgotten  or 
forgiven.  The  extravagance  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  and  his  followers  may  be  excused, 
but  Mr.  Disraeli  was  actuated  by  no  emotion 
so  honest  as  anger.  His  fefelings  were  those 
of  spite  towards  the  discerning  Minister  who 
had  refused  his  proffered  service,  and  of  eager 
desire  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  raising  him- 
self to  importance.  He  did  indeed  raise 
himself  into  imp(?l"tance,  for  he  raised  himself 


to  the  leadership  of  the  Tory  party.  The 
Tory  party  have  had  good  cause  to  regret  his 
success. 

'There  is  a  mire,'  says  a  politician,  by  no 
means  unniindful  of  party  ties,  '  so  black  and 
so  deep  that  no  leader  has  a  right  to  drag  his 
followers  through  it.'  Through  such  a  mire 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  dragged  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England.  Under  his  guidance  they 
have  shrunk  from  no  inconsistency,  they  have 
stooped  to  any  subterfuge,  which  held  out 
the  faintest  promise  of  temporary  success. 
The  country  has  not  forgotten,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  forget,  the  speeches  that  were 
delivered  on  Tory  hustings  in  1852.  At  that 
election  Ministers  and  their  adherents  had 
one  object  only  present  to  their  minds — how 
best  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  their  respective 
constituencies — heedless  of  consistency  one 
with  another,  heedless  even  of  stating  truly 
what  they  intended  to  do.  In  the  words  of 
Lord  Macaulay  at  the  time,  '  Nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  select  from  their  speeches 
passages  which  would  prove  them  to  be  Free- 
traders, and  passages  which  would  prove 
them  to  be  Protectionists.  But,  in  truth, . 
the  only  inference  which  can  properly  be 
drawn  from  a  speech  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men in  favour  of  Free  Trade  is,  that  when  he 
spoke  he  was  standing  for  a  town  ;  and  the 
only  inference  that  can  be  drawn  from  the 
speech  of  another  in  favour  of  Protection  is, 
that  when  he  spoke  he  was  standing  for  a 
county.'  Such  double-dealing  had  its  reward. 
From  the  first  denied  the  confidence  of  the 
country,  the  Derby  Government  of  '52  led  a 
troubled  life,  and  died  young.  The  trail  of 
the  serpent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  character 
of  the  Tory  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  not  less  manifest  in  the  unprincipled  in- 
trigues which  brought  them  again  into  power 
in  '58.  And  the  use  which  they  then  made 
of  power  was  in  all  respects  woithy  of  the 
means  by  which  they  had  attained  it.  What 
they  did  was  to  carry  out  the  measures  of 
the  Ministry  they  succeeded,  against  their 
own  convictions,  if  they  had  any,  certainly 
against  all  their  recorded  opinions.  It  waa 
now  Mr.  Disraeli's  turn  to  achieve  that  inge- 
nious fraud  with  which  he  so  often  reproached 
Sir  Robert  Peel — to  catch  the  Whigs  bath- 
ing, and  to  steal  their  clothes.  'Did  he  not 
then  bethink  himself  of  a  sarcastic  picture  in 
'  Sybil,'  of  a  Conservative  minister  seeking  in 
the  pigeon-holes  of  his  Whig  predecessor  for 
the  details  of  a  measure  which  he  himself  had 
bitterly  opposed  ?  Did  his  vituperation  of 
the  great  Conservative  leader  on  the  night  of 
the  last  Corn  Law  debate  not  recur  to  his 
memory  ?  Did  the  words  not  ring  in  his 
ears,  '  His  reputation  has  been  made  by  trad- 
ing on  the  intellepts  of  others.     His  life  has 
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been  one  great  appfopriation  clause  V  Who 
was  now  trading  on  the  intellects  of  others  ? 
Who  was  appropriating  unblushingly  the  po- 
pular policy  of  his  rivals  ?  The  motive  for 
all  this  has  been  exposed  by  an  abler  pen  than 
ours.  '  The  temporary  support  of  the  Radi- 
cals was  the  precious  guerdon  for  which  Con- 
servatism was  to  expose  itself  to  ridicule  by 
masquerading  for  a  season  in  the  motley  of 
Reform.  ...  It  was  of  a  piece  with  a 
policy  which  had  long  misguided  and  discre- 
dited the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  To  crush  the  Whigs  by  combin- 
ing with  the  Radicals  was  the  first  and  last 
maxim  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  parliamentary  tac- 
tics,' This  maxim,  however,  has  never  been 
properly  appreciated  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  fol- 
lowers. '  Opponents  were  wont  to  speak  al- 
most with  envy  of  the  laudable  discipline  of 
the  Tory  party.  They  little  knew  the  deep 
and  bitter  humiliation  that  was  masked  by 
the  outward  loyalty  of  its  votes.  The  Con- 
servatives could  not  blind  themselves  to  the 
fact,  that  their  leaders  held  office,  not  because 
Conservatism  was  preferred  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  because  the  Radicals  wished 
to  punish  the  Whigs  for  not  being  Radical 
enough.'  Such  was  the  language  held  regard- 
ing Mr.  Disraeli's  policy  in  '58  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review*  But  the  sanguine  writer  goes 
on  to  express  a  hope  that  such  an  '  error  the 
Conservative  party  are  not  likely  to  repeat.' 
Alas  for  those  who  expect  much,  for  they  will 
certainly  be  disappointed.  Sooner  will  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin  and  the  leopard 
his  spots,  than  Mr.  Disraeli  relinquish  a  po- 
licy of  intrigue.  This  very  '  error,'  as  the 
Quarterly  Review  so  mildly  calls  it,  was  re- 
peated last  session.  Again  we  saw  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli '  combining  with  the  Radicals  to  crush 
the  Whigs.'  Ever  since  the  last  Derby  Go- 
vernment had  left  office,  their  services  in  re- 
constructing our  naval  and  military  establish- 
ments had  been  loudly  vaunted.  Sir  John 
Pakington,  indeed,  was  lauded  for  the  increase 
of  our  navy  during  his  rule,  as  if,  as  some 
grumbler  observed,  the  worthy  baronet  had 
paid  the  bill  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Last 
session  all  this  was  changed.  In  the  debate 
on  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  on  the  8th 
of  May,  the  House  was  astonished  to  hear  a 
new  policy  hinted  at  by  the  subordinate : 
adopted  and  elaborately  expounded  by  the 
leader.  For  the  first  time,  remonstrances 
against  the  excessive  expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try were  heard  from  the  Opposition  benches. 
To  remonstrate  was  then  quite  safe,  for  the 
estimates  had  been  passed,  and  it  was  too 
late  to  do  any  mischief.  Thus  far  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote.   But  the  great  man  was  more  ex- 
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plicit.  He  denounced  in  set  terms  our  'bloat- 
ed armaments,'  and  declared  that  they  were 
rendered  necessary  simply  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  presumption  in  venturing  now  and  then 
to  differ  from  Louis  Napoleon.  If  our  Pre- 
mier would  only  give  up  the  notion  that 
England  possessed,  or  should  possess,  any 
weight  on  foreign  politics,  and  yield  on  all 
occasions  to  the  serene  wisdom  of  our  amia- 
ble and  unselfish  ally,  what  a  deal  of  money 
might  be  saved  to  the  country !  Further- 
more, the  Conservative  programme  included 
our  holding  aloof  from  the  affairs  of  Italy,  our 
acquiescence  in  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  our  respect  for  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion, called  by  Mr.  Disraeli  'independence,' 
at  present  secured  for  the  Pontiff  by  the 
bayonets  of  France.  In  a  word,  the  Opposi- 
tion plan  for  the  opening  campaign  is  simply 
to  secure  the  economists  by  truckling  to 
France,  and  to  secure  the  Papists  by  hinder- 
ing the  freedom  of  Italy.  Financial  Reform 
and  Ultra-Montanism  is  to  be  the  new  cry  for 
Protestant  Conservatism.  We  cannot  call 
this  a  policy.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  incapable  of  a 
policy  ;  but  it  is  the  old  trick  which  failed  in 
'58  played  over  again.  Supposing  it  to  be 
rewarded  with  place,  would  not  the  words  of 
the  indignant  Quarterly  Review  again  be  ap- 
plicable, and  the  '  Conservatives  would  hold 
office,  not  because  Conservatism  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  House  of  Commons,  but  be- 
cause the  Radicals  wished  to  punish  the 
Whigs  for  not  being  Radical  enough?'  And 
with  a  yet  more  humiliating  reason  added. 
They  would  hold  office  not  only  because  they 
were  more  ready  than  the  Whigs  to  do  the 
bidding  of  the  Radicals,  but  also  because  thej 
had  also  proved  more  subservient  to  the  brass 
band  of  the  Pope.  We  should  not  think  this 
idea  grateful  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Spooner. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Mr,  Disraeli  will 
take  much  by  his  ingenious  device.  It  failed 
him  before,  and  he  and  his  party  still  suffer 
the  consequences  of  that  failure  ;  and  if  he 
is  allowed  to  repeat  it,  we  feel  confident  that 
it  will  fail  him  again.  He  may,  indeed,  gain 
several  votes  by  his  alliance  with  Sir  G.  Bow- 
yer  and  Co.  But  when  office  has  been  gain- 
ed, these  votes  will  have  to  be  paid  for.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  the  price  will  be. 
Lord  Malraesbury,  indeed,  could  easily  resume 
his  style  of  '59,  and  throw  cold  water  on  the 
cause  of  Italian  unity,  in  a  series  of  lengthy 
despatches,  written  in  exceedingly  bad  Eng- 
lish. But  this  will  hardly  satisfy  the  Irish 
Papists.  They  will  require  something  more 
than  ill  expressed  sympathy  for  the  Pope, 
and  dislike  to  the  Court  of  Turin,  And  if 
there  be  any  attempt  to  give  them  more,  the 
fate  of  the  Ministry  is  sealed.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  will  at  best  be  hardly  tolerated  at  the 
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Foreign  Office;  but  Lord  Malmesbury  obstruct- 
ing the  progress  of  Italian  liberty  would  not 
remain  there  for  a  day.  Nor  has  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  a  very  great  point  in  securing  the  ad- 
hesion of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr,  Cobden.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  them  as  to  the  Irish- 
men— like  '  the  gentleman  in  black,'  they 
drive  a  very  hard  bargain.  They  will  keep 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  bond  :  he  must  reduce 
our  armaments,  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  he 
must  in  all  things  be  the  obedient  servant  of 
the  French  Emperor.  We  really  quite  feel 
for  Lord  Malmesbury.  Should  his  leader  per- 
severe in  these  designs,  he  will  take  office, 
bound  to  show  servility  towards  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  hostility  towards  Italy  ;  and  a  very 
nice  time  of  it  he  will  have.  However,  he 
may  find  comfort  in  the  assurance,  that  the 
duration  of  his  misery  will  be  short.  But 
this  being  the  price  to  be  paid  for  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Cobden,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  'they  are  dear  at  the  money.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  living  to  a  great  extent 
on  a  past  reputation.  Mr.  Bright,  in  particu- 
lar, though  his  powers  of  eloquence  must 
always  command  attention,  has  lost,  of  late 
years,  much  of  his  influence  with  the  nation. 
He  has  never  recovered  his  two  expeditions 
over  the  country,  advocating  democracy  and 
inequitable  taxation.  It  was  a  conspicuous 
failure,  for  he  urged  a  crufeade  against  the 
rich,  an^yet  the  poor  refused  to  listen  to  him. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  impute  insincerity  to  any 
man  ;  but  Mr.  Bright's  harangues  of  late  have 
been  so  culpably  reckless,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  give  him  credit  for  strict  conscientiousness. 
He  seems  to  be  animated  by  one  leading  idea 
— a  bitter  hatred  towards  the  aristocracy  of 
England.  In  order  to  justify  this  feeling,  he 
^falsifies  history  and  colours  contemporary 
facts.  He  assures  those  who  yet  listen  to 
him,  that  the  aristocracy  has  plunged  England 
into  all  her  wars,  and  is  eager  to  plunge  her 
into  more,  in  order  that  the  army  and  na- 
vy may  afford  provision  for  their  younger 
sons  ;  and  until  lately,  he  was  never  weary 
of  depicting  the  varied  felicities  of  free,  untax- 
ed, peace-loving,  and  dollar-making  America. 
That  his  imputations  of  a  warlike  spirit  to 
aristocracies  rather  than  to  democracies  are 
contradicted  by  all  history  ;  that,  if  nothing 
else,  his  own  recollections  of  the  Crimean 
war  must  refute  his  special  accusation  against 
the  aristocracy  of  England  ;  that  his  loved 
America  has  become  a  byword  among  the 
nations,  not  alone  from  «her  civil  war,  but 
from  her  extravagance  and  her  corruption, 
and  from  the  tyranny  under  which  her  citi- 
zens groan  ;  all  these  things  move  him  not. 
He  will-  not  see  the  truth  with  regard  to 
America  ;  and  he  accuses  those  who  do  see 
the  truth,  of  hatred  towards  that  country,  be- 


cause she  is  a  republic  !  With  a  slight  alter- 
ation, the  well-known  linesof  the  anti-Jacobin 
may  be  applied  to  him  : — 

'  No  narrow  biffot^e  — his  reasoned  view 
Thy  interests,  England !  ranks  with  thine,  Peru ! 
France  at  our  doors,  he  sees  no  danger  nigh, 
But  heaves  for  Yankee  woes  the  impartial  sigh ; 
A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone, 
The  friend  of  every  country — but  his  own.' 

Mr.  Cobden  is  a  man  of  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent stamp.  Inferior  to  Mr.  Bright  as  an  ora- 
tor, he  is  yet  more  entitled  to  respect,  because 
his  sincerity  has  never  been  questioned.  But, 
with  regard  to  public  affairs,  he  may  be  al- 
most styled  a  monomaniac.  He  is  the  slave 
of  on«  idea,  and  that  idea  is  the  omnipotence 
of  trade.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  slighting- 
ly of  British  commerce,  or  of  the  principles  on 
which  British  commerce  is  conducted.  Few 
positions  in  life  are  more  dignified  or  more 
useful  than  that  of  a  British  merchant  ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  unworthy  and  rr^ore  absurd 
than  the  sneers  too  often  levelled  by  Tory 
writers  against  the  mercantile  community. 
The  merchant,  while  he  enriches  himself,  lays 
deep  the  foundations  of  the  prosperity  of  his 
country,  and  his  enterprise  carries  civilisation 
to  distant  lands  not  less  surely  than  the  la- 
bours of  the  missionary.  But  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  the  spirit  of  merchandise 
and  the  spirit  of  trade — the  mere  love  of  mo- 
ney-getting long  ago  denounced  by  Plato. 
And  it  is  by  the  latter  that  Mr,  Cobden  is 
actuated.  His  first  attempt  in  politics  was  to 
show  that  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  have 
Constantinople,  because  the  possession  of  it 
would  increase  our  trade.  His  last  endeavour 
has  been  to  convince  us  that  we  may  turn 
our  swords  into  pruning-hooks  in  the  face  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  armaments,  because  the 
Emperor  is  an  adherent  of  Free  Trade.  This 
argument  is  about  as  rational  as  if  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  tried  to  persuade  the  English- 
men of  his  time  that  Europe  was  quite  secure 
from  attack  by  the  First  Napoleon,  because 
the  author  of  the  Code  Napoleon  could  never 
disregard  all  law  and  justice.  In  short,  we 
hardly  think  that  any  public  man  has,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  made  so  many  blunders  as 
Mr.  Cobden  has  made  since  the  dissolution  of 
the  League.  We  all  remember  his  visions  of 
eternal  peace,  his  undertaking  to  '  crumple 
up'  Russia  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  we  all 
remember  how  the  visions  were  realized  and 
how  the  undertaking  was  fulfilled.  Latterly 
he  has  betaken  himself,  with  equal  success, 
to  the  interpretation  of  maritime  law.  Here 
his  ruling  passion  has  come  in,  and  the  mari- 
time supremacy  of  England  is  to  be  destroyed, 
and  in  consequence  the  position  of  England 
as  a  leading  state  is  to  be  given  up,  in  order 
that  trade  may  go  on  undisturbed  upon  the 
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high  seas.  A  man  animated  by  such  senti- 
ments cannot  bear  much  love  towards  our 
present  Premier.  And  accordingly,  there  is 
no  man  in  England  whom  Mr.  Cobden  loves 
less  than  Lord  Palraerston.  He  showed 
this  at  the  close  of  last  session.  Urged  on 
by  dislike,  and  emboldened  by  his  new  alli- 
ance with  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Cobden  assailed 
the  Premier  bitterly.  He  did  not  get  the 
best  of  the  encounter  ;  and  having  been  foil- 
ed, he  evinced  a  littleness  and  a  spitefulness 
which  few  had  expected,  and  which  every 
one  was  sorry  to  remark.  Worst  of  all  is 
the  tyrannical  temper  of  these  men.  They  as- 
sail with  unwarrantable  vehemence  every 
politician  who  dissents  from  them  ;  they  de- 
nounce as  corrupt  every  journal  which  con- 
troverts their  opinions.  The  fruitless  rage 
which  they  displayed  at  the  attitude  of  the 
nation  during  the  Crimean  war  will  long  be 
remembered  ;  nor  can  we  readily  forget  Mr. 
Bright's  idea  of  a  perfect  newspaper,  which 
should  record  the  events  of  the  day,  and  re- 
port faithfully  his  speeches,  abstaining  mean- 
while from  all  comment  on  the  events,  and 
still  more  religiously  from  all  discussion 
of  the  speeches.  In  fact,  these  democratic 
individuals  are  not  less  arrogant  and  not  less 
intolerant  of  the  free  expression  of  opinion 
than  arc  democratic  states. 

We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  taken 
much  by  this  new  alliance.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  speak  of  the  'Manchester  school,'  and  to 
regard  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  as  its 
leaders.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous, 
and  nothing,  we  would  add,  can  be  more 
unjust  to  Manchester.  Messrs.  Bright  and 
Cobden  represent  nobody  but  themselves. 
The  general  election  after  the  great  China 
debate  should  have  put  an  end  to  this  nomen- 
clature. Cobden  and  Bright,  and  all  their 
immediate  followers,  lost  their  seats  ignomi- 
niousij'.  Nor  was  this  owing  solely,  or  even 
chiefly,  to  the  popularity  of  LordPalmerston, 
or  to  a  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  China 
war.  The  cause  of  it  lay  deeper.  It  was 
attributable  to  the  impatience  which  Man- 
chester, and  indeed  all  Lancashire,  had  long 
felt  of  those  very  men  who  are  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  exponents  of  Manchester 
feeling.  The  rump  of  the  League  had  be- 
come more  intolerable  than  was  even  the 
Kump  Parliament  itself.  It  was  felt  to  be 
wrong  that  the  organization  of  the  League 
should  be  kept  up  for  purposes  altogether 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  that  body 
had  been  instituted ;  it  was  felt  to  be  degrad- 
ing that  Manchester  should  take  its  opinions 
on  all  points  from  men  who  were  able  to 
guide  it  on  one  point  only.  The  dictation, 
indeed,  against  which  Manchester  rebelled, 
was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  exist- 


ence of  the  League.     It  is  an  evil  incident  to 
all  such  bodies,  that  they  raise  men  who  have 
only  a  limited  knowledge  and  a  special  apti- 
tude into  a  position  of  fictitious  importance, 
and  inflame  them  with  the  erroneous  idea  that 
they  are  competent  to  determine  all  matters 
which  concern    the    interests   of  the    State. 
Mr.  Cobden  knew  thoroughly,  and  exposed 
clearly,  the  evils  of  monopoly  :  but  he  is  not 
on  that  account  entitled  to  claim  consideration 
as  accurate  in  history,  versed  in  foreign  poli- 
tics, or  learned  in  international  law.      The 
mischiefs  of  agitation  do  not  end  with  the  agi- 
tation itself.     They  are  perpetuated  in   the 
power  acquired  byithe  agitators,  which  re- 
mains to  them  long  after  the  grievance  which 
called  them  into  existence  has  passed  away. 
O'Connell  could  never  have  disturbed  Ireland 
had  it  not  been  for  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Corn  Laws  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright  would 
never  have  reachecfthe  position  they  held  in 
'46,  and  which  they  have  striven  so  hard  to 
lose.     And  they  have  lost  it  eff'ectually.    Lan- 
cashire repudiated  their  policy,  and  rejected 
themselves  and  their  followers  on    the    first 
opportunity.     At  the  present  time,  the  mem- 
bers for  Manchester  do  not  belong  to  the  so- 
called  Manchester  school.     Mr.  Bright  would 
be  rejected   now  by  Manchester  as  decidedly 
as  he  was  before ;  in  fact,  we  don't  believe 
that  there  are  half-a-dozen  men  of  any  stand- 
ing in  that  city  who  concur  in  his  democratic 
extravagances.      Even    with    regard  to    the 
present  crisis,  neith'er  Mr.   Bright   nor    Mr. 
Cobden     truly     represent     the     feeling    of 
the  manufacturing  districts.     Forgetting  the 
principles  of  political  economy  which    they 
have  so  often  expounded,  they  would  intro- 
duce Protection  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  and  they 
would  relieve  the  Lancashire  distress  by   a 
Government  grant,  because  that   distress    is 
occasioned  by  the  acquiescence  of  Government 
in  the  American  blockade.     On   this   latter 
point  especially,  not  only  were  the  laws  of 
political  economy  more   respected,   but   the 
feelings,  both  of  the  workmen  who  have  so 
nobly  endured,  and  of  the  capitalists  who  have 
so   generously    relieved,    the    present    great 
calamity,  were  more  faithfully  interpreted  by 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Stanley  when  they  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope    that   their  county 
might  be  spared  the  degradation  of  an  appeal 
for  help  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has,  therefore,  made  a  bad 
bargain  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word; 
and  a  bargain,  moreover,  which  is  creditable  to 
neither  of  the  contracting  parties.  'England,'  • 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  ten  years  ago 
told  in  a  venomous  speech  from  a  falling  Min- 
ister, '  has  not  loved  coalitions.'   The  remark 
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is  true;  and  the  reason  why  she  has  not  loved 
them,  is  because  she  has  always  suspected 
in  them  some  sacrifice  of  principle.  And  in  an 
alliance  between  extreme  Tories  and  extreme 
Radicals  there  is  no  room  for  suspicion  of  this 
— there  is  certainty.  We  have  already  shown 
how  little  such  an  alliance  accords  with  the 
profession  of  the  party  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
leads  with  so  much  ingenuity,  and  with  such 
unhappy  results ;  and  we  have  only  to  add, 
that  it  is  hardly  less  discreditable  to  the  other 
party  in  the  transaction.  If  the  gratification 
of  a  personal  dislike  to  Lord  Palraerston  were 
the  only  motive  which  actuates  Messrs.  Bright 
and'Cobden,  the  course  they  have  adopted 
would  be  a  very  eflfective  course,  however 
doubtful  its  propriety.  But  this  is  not  so.  The 
gratification  of  their  dislike  to  the  Premier  is  un- 
questionably an  object  very  dear  to  their  hearts, 
^but  it  is  not  the  only  one  they  have  in  view. 
They  desire  to  pass  extreme  measures  of 
change  at  once,  and  at  all  hazards.  The  coun- 
try does  not  wish  such  measures,  but  they  do; 
and  they  are  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  present  state  of  parties  in  order  to  attain 
this  end.  Their  end,  in  short,  is  to  assail  the 
Constitution ;  and  they  propose  to  employ  as 
means  to  this  end  the  very  men  whose  pride 
and  boast  it  is  ever  to  preserve  the  Constitu- 
tion in  its  integrity.  And  when  some  of  these 
men,  more  scrupulous  than  the  rest,  refuse  to 
lend  themselves  to  such  a  plot,  Mr.  Cobden 
becomes  mightily  indignant.  He  who  is  al- 
ways parading  his  independence  of  party  ties, 
presumed  last  session  to  be  angry  with  Mr. 
Walpole,  because  that  gentleman  refused  to 
follow  his  leader  in  a  policy  which  once 
proved  injurious  to  the  Opposition,  and  which, 
if  repeated  again,  would  damage  them  irre- 
trievably— in  a  word,  which  is  at  once  inex- 
pedient and  dishonest.  But  Mr.  Cobden  thinks 
of  none  of  these  things.  It  never  occurs  to 
him  that  it  is  of  great  moment  that  those  who 
govern  the  nation  should  have  some  fixed 
principles  on  which  they  are  known  to  act. 
It  never  occurs  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous evil  were  the  people  to  form  the  belief  that 
a  statesman  was  nothing  but  a  man  struggling 
for  a  place,  and  who  was  willing  to  profess 
anything  and  to  do  anything  in  orderj  to 
obtain  place.  Intent  on  his  schemes,  he 
values  not  the  characters  of  public  men,  he 
considers  not  the  reputation  of  the  House;  and 
finding  Mr.  Disraeli  as  unscrupulous  as  him- 
self, this  unholy  alliance  is  at  once  complete. 
The  career  of  the  Conservative  party  for 
the  last  sixteen  years  can  hardly  be  considered 
a  success.  In  our  opinion  it  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  an  ignominious  failure,  and  we 
see  no  prospect  of  their  bettering  themselves. 
Their  whole  policy  has  been  a  struggle  for 
place  at  any  price,  and  even  in  that  wretched 


aim  they  have  been  baffled.  They  owe  this 
undoubtedly  to  the  leader  who  has  forced  him- 
self upon  them.  His  speeches  and  his  tactics, 
according  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  1860, 
'  might  well  induce  the  nation  to  believe  that 
the  "  great  majority  "  which  he  led  cared  for 
no  "great  political  principle"  to  justify  its 
existence ;  that  special  political  conviction 
had  no  more  to  do  with  its  party  struggles 
than  with  the  contests  of  the  Hippodrome  ; 
and  that  the  Conservatives  registered  and 
organized,  and  lavishly  spent  their  money 
and  their  labour,  merely  that  the  ambition  of 
a  few,  or  of  one,  might  be  contented.'  This 
is  abundantly  true  ;  and  being  true,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  distrust  of  their  leader  should 
disturb  the  minds  of  the  Conservative  party. 
Unscrupulous  men,  who  look  on  politics 
merely  as  a  game  in  which  to  play  for  self- 
advancement,  will  follow  Mr.  Disraeli  through 
every  humiliation  ;  foolish  men,  dazzled  by 
his  intellectual  fireworks,  and  led  astray  by 
his  paradoxes,  admire  him  ;  men  both  foolish 
and  unscrupulous  find  in  him  their  favourite 
leader ;  but  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land are  not  confused  by  his  subtleties,  and 
shrink  from  sacrificing  their  principles  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  greed  for  place.  For  long 
they  endured  his  leadership  in  silent  discon- 
tent, but  at  last  the  standard  of  rebellion  was 
openly  raised.  The  celebrated  article  in  No. 
214  of  the  Quarterly  was  preceded  by  mys- 
terious announcements  well  calculated  to  in- 
crease its  importance  as  a  political  manifesto. 
It  was  widely  whispered  that  the  coming  man 
had  come  at  last, — that  an  article  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Quarterly  was  to  pro- 
mulgate the  true  Conservative  policy,  and 
depose  Mr.  Disraeli  from  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party.  The  article,  the 
advent  of  which  was  announced  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  appeared  in  due  course. 
And  on  the  question  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  cer- 
tairily  did  not  speak  with  stammering  lips. 
We  have  quoted  some  pretty  strong  passages 
from  it  already,  but  our  quotations  can  give 
the  reader  but  a  slight  idea  of  the  bitterness 
of  its  tone.  It  denounced  Mr.  Disraelis 
tactics  as  '  flexible  and  shameless  ;'  it  describes 
him  as  going  forth  '  blundering  and  to  blunder 
on  his  career  of  disastrous  leadership ;'  it 
celebrates  his  '  unrivalled  powers  of  conduct- 
ing his  party  into  the  ditch.'  It  was  and  is 
no  secret  that  this  article  was  written  by  one 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  most  eminent  lieutenants, 
who,  thinking  much  of  his  close  connection 
with  the  heaven-born  rulers  of  the  country, 
was  impatient  of  the  second  places,  and 
thought  that  the  mantle  which  he  was  about 
to  pluck  from  the  shoulders  of  his  plebeian 
chief,  would,  with  general  consent,  adorn  his 
own  aristocratic  form.    But  hope  told  a  talc 
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too  flattering  to  be  true.  The  ambitious  as- 
pirant was  '  hoist  by  his  own  petard,'  and  had 
the  infelicity  of  hearing  himself  made  game 
of  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  '  the  obscure 
author,'  who  had  attempted  much  and  had 
accomplished  nothing.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  like 
the  old  man  of  the  sea — he  clings  fast  round 
the  neck  of  the  Tory  party.  Reversing,  with 
a  foolish  self-confidence,  the  design  of  Sindbad, 
that  party  administered  to  him  the  bitter 
draught  of  the  venom  of  the  Quarterly,  but 
the  result  has  only  been  to  make  him  cling 
the  closer.  We  would  advise  them  to  profit 
better  by  the  example  of  the  Arabian  mariner. 
A  cup  of  bitterness  will  defeat  their  end  ;  but 
a  cup  of  sweet  beverage  with  an  intoxicating 
influence  would  have  the  desired  effect.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  heard  it  whispered  that  such 
draught  is  to  be  administered — that  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  India  is  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  proff'ered  gourd  ;  or,  if  this  be 
found  impracticable,  could  they  not  get  him 
made  King  of  Greece  ? 

Seriously  speaking,  it  is  not  creditable  to 
the  great  Conservative  party  of-England,  that 
they  cannot  shake  themselves  free  of  a  man 
whom  they  at  once  dislike  and  mistrust.  That 
they  do  dislike  and  mistrust  him  cannot  be 
questioned.  There  never  was  a  more  bitter 
attack  made  on  any  public  man,  even  by  his 
professed  opponents,  than  the  attack  to  which 
we  have  above  referred,  made  on  the  Tory 
leader  by  the  most  powerful  Tory  organ.  The 
appearance  of  such  an  article  in  the  Quarterly, 
places  beyond  a  doubt  the  fact  that  the  pure 
Tories  hate  Mr.  Disraeli.  For  the  article  in 
question  was  not  a  criticism,  but  a  diatribe. 
It  did  not  point  out  a  few  fanlts  into  which 
the  opposition  chief  had  accidentally  fallen,  it 
denounced  his  whole  career,  and  demanded 
his  deposition.  Nor  is  this  our  only  evidence. 
Every  session,  some  few  of  the  more  consci- 
entious and  upright  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion break  loose  from  ties  which  they  feel 
degrading,  and  refuse  to  follow  their  leader 
into  the  mire  through  which  he  would  con- 
duct them  with  cynical  indiff'erence  to  consis- 
tency, to  principle,  to  character,  in  short, 
to  everything  save  the  immediate  chance  of 
ofiice.  And  yet,  despite  all  this,  they  cannot 
get  rid  of  him.  The  vain  effort  of  'the 
obscure  author,'  like  all  unsuccessful  rebellions, 
has  only  served  to  render  more  permanent 
and  more  secure  the  sway  of  the  hated  poten- 
tate. The  great  party  of  Pitt,  of  Canning, 
and  of  Peel,  cannot  produce  a  man  able  to 
take  the  leadership  out  of  the  hands  of  one 
who  has  used  it  to  all  bad  purposes,  and  to 
no  single  good  one,  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  Quarterly^  has  led  his  followers  onlv 
into  the  ditch, — who  has  compelled  them 
to  sacrifice  their  most  cherished  principles, — 


who  has  spent  himself  and  them  for  no  higher 
object  than  a  struggle  for  place,  and  who  has 
failed,  even  in  that   pitiful  ambition.     Oppo- 
nents though  we  are,  we  cannot  rejoice  in  this. 
It  is  no  pleasure  to  see  one   of    the   great 
parties  in  the  state  weakened  and  discredited, 
struggling  with  what  it  feels  to  be  disgrace, 
and  yet  unable  to  free  itself  therefrom.     No 
well-wisher  to  his  country  would  desire  to  see 
the  Conservative  influence  in  political  affairs 
utterly    destroyed.      Speaking    of    the    two 
hostile  sections  which,  since  1641,  have  con- 
tended for  supremacy  in  the  state,  the  great 
Whig   historian    of    England    declares    the 
truth  to  be  that  'though  both  parties  have 
often  seriously    erred,    England    could    have 
spared     neither.       If,    in     her    institutions, 
freedom  and  order,    the    advantages   arising 
from  innovation,  and  the  advantages  arising 
from  prescription,  have  been  combined  to  an 
extent  elsewhere  unknown,  we  may  attribute 
this  happy  peculiarity  to  the  strenuous  con- 
flicts and  alternate  victories  of  two  rival  con- 
federacies of  statesmen,  a  confederacy  zealous 
for  authority  and  antiquity,  and  a  confederacy 
zealous  for  libei'ty  and  progress.'     It  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  but  matter  for  regret  that  either 
of  these    parties    should  wilfully  destroy  its 
good  fame,  and  so  deprive  itself  of  its  pow- 
ers for  good.  sTbe  Conservative   party   tas 
done  this.     It  has  seldom  been  stronger   in 
point  of  numbers ;   it  never  was  weaker  in 
point   of    reputation    and    character.      It   is 
entirely  their  own  fault.     Overmastered    by 
their  unprincipled  leader,  they  have  chosen 
the  worse  part.    To  gain  place  they  have  given 
up   principle ;   they    have    dearly   purchased 
two  short  periods  of  office  by  running  counter 
to  all  the  cherished  traditions  of  their  party. 
Had  they  bided   their   time,  adhered   sted-* 
fastly  to  their  opinions,  and  been  content  to 
remain  in  opposition  until  they  could    hold 
office  on  terms  consistent  with  their  political 
creed,  it  had  been  better  for  themselves  and 
for  the  state.     It  would  have  been  better   for 
the  state,  because  the  consistency  and  the  credit 
of  a  great  party  would  have  been  preserved  ;  it 
would  have  been  better  for  themselves,  because 
had  they  done  so,  they  would  now,  probably, 
be  enjoying,  or,  at  least,  would  have  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  soon  enjoying,  a  tenure  of  office  far 
longer  than  the  few  months  of  felicity  which 
a  tortuous  policy  has  twice  bestowed   upon 
them.      The    country    would    gladly    have 
given  them  a  chance,  were  it  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  they  are  not  Whigs.    Same- 
ness is  afflicting  in  the  political  world  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  and  people  welcome  any  change 
simply  because  it  is  a  change — like  the  man 
who  declared  himself  bored  by  the   annual 
recurrence    of    green    in    spring-time,    and 
wished  that  red  could  be  substituted  by  way 
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of  variety.  All  this  fair  prospect  they 
have  thrown  away.  They  have  chosen 
rather  to  remain  a  party  which  boasts  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  Protection  ;  which 
subnjits  to  Mr.  Disraeli  as  its  leader;  which 
announces  truckling  to  Radicals  as  its  home 
policy  ;  and  as  its  foreign  policy,  fawning  on 
the  Pope  and  servility  to  France  or  Austria, 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
powers  shows  itself  especially  despotic  and 
overbearing.  In  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
session,  we  cannot  do  better  than  repeat,  for 
the  edification  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition, 
the  impressive  admonition  of  'the  obscure 
author.'  'But  if  the  past  has  no  warning 
and  no  meaning  for  them,  and  fidelity  to  a 
leader  who  has  been  tried  and  has  been  found 
wanting,  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, they  will  expiate  their  error  in 
the  irretrievable  loss  of  that  national  confi- 
dence without  which  no  party  can  exist.  If 
the  old  strategy  is  to  be  renewed,  and  during 
five  more  years  of  opposition,  momentary 
success  is  to  be  schemed  for  by  all  arts  and 
at  all  hazards — if  triumphs  are  to  be  purchas- 
ed by  the  sacrifice  of  all  that  makes  a  triumph 
precious, — the  ceitain  punishment  of  a  trust 
knowingly  and  wilfully  misplaced,  will  not 
delay  to  overtake  them.' 

Rumours  are  not  wanting  to  the  eff"ect  that 
'  the  old  strategy  '  will  be  renewed  next  ses- 
sion. The  last  number  of  the  Quarterly  has 
forgotten  the  frankness  and  honesty  of  '  the 
obscure  author,'  and  sounds  a  war-note  against 
the  ministry.  But  the  note  has  a  feeble  and 
uncertain  souud.  It  assails  the  ministry  with 
much  bitterness,  but  in  terms  so  very  vague 
as  to  be  quite  harmless.  We  are  not  told 
precisely  what  fieM  of  battle  is  to  be  occupied  ; 
and  so  far  as  we  can  divine  this  from  the  tone 
of  the  article,  we  must  say  that  Tory  general- 
ship is  not  improved.  The  only  charge 
brought  against  the  home  policy  of  ministers 
is,  that  under  their  rule  the  streets  of  London 
have  become  unsafe.  This  is  really  grotesque. 
The  metropolis  lately  made  itself  ridiculous 
by  getting  into  a  state  of  intense  alarm,  be- 
cause of  some  two  or  three  assaults  and  rob- 
beries which  had  been  committed  in  the  sub- 
urbs ;  but  we  thought  that  folly  had  blown 
over.  Certainly  no  man  could  have  imagin- 
ed that  it  was  to  be  gravely  brought  forward 
as  a  serious  count  in  an  indictment  against 
the  Ministry.  With  regard  to  questions  of 
foreign  policy,  the  Quarterly  foicshadows  an 
attack  on  ministers  for  their  Italian  policy. 
This  is  carrying  out  the  Cobden-Bright  alli- 
ance. For  the  ground  of  objection  taken  by 
the  Quarterly  is,  that  Lord  Palmerston  should 
have  indicated  no  opinion  on  Italian  matters 
at  all  ;  that  by  expressing  an  opinion  he 
has  only  irritated  the  French  Emperor  and 


the  Pope  ;  that  he  should  not  have  presumed 
to  state  any  views  adverse  to  the  French  or 
the  Papal  policy  ;  that,  in  short,  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  England  has  done  more  harm 
than  good  to  the  Italian  cause.  This  is  entire- 
ly in  accordance  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on 
the  8th  of  May  last,  in  which  he  sneered  so 
contemptuously  at  'the  moral  influence' of 
England.  These  ideas  may  be  correct,  only 
we  should  fancy  that  the  Italian  people'and 
Italian  statesmen  know  their  own  affairs  best ; 
and  the  Italian  people  and  Italian  statesmen 
alike  entertain  opinions  directly  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Review  and  the  Tory  leader. 
Count  Cavour  has  left  his  sentiments  on  re- 
cord. So  far  from  undervaluing  the  sympathy 
of  England,  Italy  estimates  it  almost  too  high- 
ly ;  so  far  from  ascribing  to  us  any  share  of 
the  evils  which  she  endures,  she  attributes  to 
us  almost  too  great  a  share  in  the  good  which 
she  has  gained.  So  long  as  this  is  so,  the 
Qtiarterly  and  Mr.  Disraeli  may  spin  their 
paradoxes  in  vain.  The  other  question  of 
foreign  policy  on  which,  according  to  the 
Quarterly,  the  Government  have  to  fear  de- 
feat, is  the  proposed  cession  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands. We  have  little  doubt  that  this  negoti- 
ation will  form  the  subject  of  a  discussion 
early  next  session  ;  and  we  have  as  little 
doubt  that  the  conduct  of  ministers,  if  serious- 
ly attacked,  will  be  warmly  approved.  On 
this  point,  at  least,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  be  desert- 
ed by  his  new  allies.  Even  personal  dislike 
of  Lord  Palmerston  will  hardly  make  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  go  the  length  of  con- 
demning the  cession  of  islands  which  were 
never  contented  under  our  rule  ;  which  were 
to  us  a  fertile  source  of  vexation  and  annoy- 
ance, the  possession  of  which  was  a  constant 
ground  of  reproach  against  us  on  the  part  of 
foreign  nations,  and  which,  above  all,  are  to 
us  totally  useless.  If  the  garotting  of  a  few 
Londoners  is  the  only  fault  which  can  be 
charged  against  the  administration  of  the 
Government  at  home,  and  sympathy  with 
Italy,  and  the  proposed  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  are  the  only  points  on  which  their 
foreign  policy  can  be  assailed,  we  may  safely 
predict  that  the  session  of  '63  will  not  be 
marked  by  a  change  of  ministry. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  think  the  Govern- 
ment safe  ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  is  satisfactory.  It 
has  recovered  the  shock  which  was  given  to 
all  parties  in  '46  better  than  the  opposite  side. 
It  has  adhered  to  its  traditions — has  never 
been  flagrantly  false  to  its  creed.  But  it 
wants  organization  and  discipline;  and  though 
it  has  never  done  anything  inconsistent  with 
its  principles,  yet  it  has  not  of  late  years  shown 
any  veiy  ardent  desire  to  carry  these  princi- 
ples into  action.     It  is  supposed  to  owe  its 
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present  position  entirely  to  tlie  Premier ;  and 
the  idea  is  often  expressed  that  when  Lord 
Palraerston  shall  cease  to  lead  his  party, 
the  power  of  that  party  will,  for  a  season  at 
least,  pass  away.  Many  of  the  more  mode- 
rate Tories  are  content  that  Lord  Palraerston 
should  reign  out  his  day, — maintaining  that 
they  are  his  rightful,  and  will  be  his  actual 
successors.  We  do  not  think  that  this  will'be 
so  ;  we  are  sure  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so. 
The  Liberal  party  cannot  be  dependent  for 
good  fortune,  much  less  for  existence,  on  the 
popularity  of  one  man.  Its  duty  is  to  main- 
tain principles  and  to  aim  at  objects  which 
would  give  life  to  any  confederacy.  These 
principles  it  may  not  always  put  forward ;  af- 
ter these  objects  it  may  occasionally  cease  to 
strive,  but  it  will  not  forget  them  utterly. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  parties  in 
the  State  may  seem  at  times  to  fade,  but  it 
can  never  altogether  vanish  away.  For  it  is 
not  confined  to  politics  ;  it  is  rooted  in  hu- 
man nature.  Both  parties  fairly  and  honestly 
advocating  their  views  are  useful,  and  are 
worthy  of  respect.  Yet  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  Liberals  have  chosen  the  better  part. 
Mere  contentment  with  what  is  we  do  not 
consider  the  highest  feeling  which  can  rule 
either  in  the  individual  or  in  the  body  politic. 
Far  loftier  is  the  spirit  which,  without  yield- 
ing to  discontent,  yet  aims  at  something 
better.  The  Conservative  would  keep  all 
things  as  they  are ;  satisfied  with  security  and 
order,  he  would  willingly  encounter  no  change, 
however  beneficial,  from  an  idle  dread  of  the 
results  to  which  change  may  lead.  Quieta 
nan  movere  is  his  motto.  The  Liberal,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  he  acknowledges  that  the 
blessings  of  security  and  order  are  indeed 
priceless,  yet  thinks  that  these  blessings  are 
not  imperilled  by  a  policy  which  welcomes 
any  measure  calculated  to  better  the  condi- 
tion and  to  increase  the  self-respect  of  the 
bulk  of  the  community.  He  does  not  love 
change  for  its  own  sake  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  does  not  shrink  from  change  when  he 
sees  good  reason  to  hope  that  change  will 
tend  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  his 
countrymen.  Thus,  while  his  theory  is  that 
only  the  intelligent  classes  should  share  in  the 
Government  of  the  country,  he  yet  looks  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  spread  of  intel- 
ligence will  justify  the  extension  of  political 
power  more  and  more.  According  as  he  is 
sanguine,  or  the  reverse,  he  will  anticipate 
-that  this  extension  will  be  greater  or  less  ; 
but  difterences  on  this  point  arise  only  from 
temperament ;  the  principle  is  the  same  in  all. 
As  it  is  with  the  question  of  the  suffrage,  so 
it  is  with  other  questions.  He  has  no  desire  to 
'  tinker,'  as  it  is  called,  the  constitution,  but  he 


sees  the  advance  of  the  country  in  prosperity 
and  in  intelligence,  and  he  knows  that  that 
advance  will  necessitate  changes, — which  ne- 
cessity he  regards  as  a  healthy  sign  of  the 
body  politic.  Perhaps  the  leaders  of  the  Libe- 
ral party  have,  of  late,  too  much  neglected 
these  things.  Engrossed  by  the  menacing 
aspect  of  affairs  abroad,  they  have  not  devot- 
ed much  attention  to  opportunities  of  amend- 
ing things  at  home.  Yet  this  is  not  unnatu- 
ral. The  aspect  of  foreign  affairs  has  been, 
and  is,  menacing  in  the  highest  degree.  We 
differ  too  widely  from  France  on  all  continent- 
al questions,  to  regard  her  warlike  prepara- 
tions without  anxiety  ;  the  war  in  America  is 
not  only  the  cause  to  us  of  immediate  suffer- 
ing, but  keeps  ever  alive  in  our  minds  the 
idea  of  danger.  Such  and  such  like  consider- 
ations should  mitigate  the  impatience  of  those 
who  are  called  the  '  Independent  Liberals.' 
These  men  should  remember  that  nothing 
can  be  done  in  politics  without  compro- 
mise. By  exercising  a  little  patience,  they 
will  see  their  favourite  measures  carried  out 
by  those  whose  becoming  task  it  is  to  do  so, — 
a  result  surely  more  satisfactory  to  them, 
certainly  more  honourable  to  all  classes  of 
statesmen,  than  if  they  were  to  succeed  in 
wresting  these  measures  from  the  complais- 
ance or  the  ambition  of  their  opponents. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  the  last  words  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  Premier  to  the 
House,  in  which  he  spoke,  evidently  with 
feelings  of  deep  regret  for  what  had  been 
forced  on  himself,  of '  the  existence  of  a  great 
party,  the  maintenance  of  a  great  party,  and 
fidelity  to  that  party,  as  powerful  instruments 
of  good  government.'  If  these  gentlemen 
will  thus  do  what  we  venture  to  style  their 
duty,  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  leaders  of 
the  party  will  in  good  time  do  theirs.  We 
shall  then  see  the  gratifying  spectacle  of  a 
Liberal  Government  energetically  carrying 
out  the  old  Liberal  policy  of  Peace,  Retrench- 
ment, and  Reform, — Peace,  at  any  sacrifice 
save  the  sacrifice  of  our  national  honour  ; 
Retrenchment,  at  any  risk  save  the  risk  of 
our  national  safety  ;  Reform,  not  to  be  under- 
taken rashly,  not  even  to  be  regarded  as  a 
necessity  ;  but  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  as  a 
consummation  to  be  wished  for,  both  as  elevat- 
ing those  to  whom  the  franchise  may  be  ex- 
tended, and  as  laying  broader  and  deeper  the 
foundations  of  the  Constitution.  Long  we 
hope  may  Lord  Palraerston  continue  to  lead 
his  party  in  this  career.  But  should  he  un- 
happily cease  to  do  so,  we  cannot  anticipate 
that  that  career  will  cease.  A  party  is  not 
destitute  which  can  number  among  its  chiefs 
such  men  as  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Grenville, 
Sir  G.  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 
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Art.  l.~The  Drift   of  the   War.     By  Ed- 
ward Buck,  Esq.     Boston,  1861. 

The  disintegration  of  empires  is  the  specta- 
cle of  the  time  now  passing.  In  four  nota- 
ble instances,  this  process,  either  of  political 
solution  or  of  actual  dismemberment,  is 
going  on  in  our  view ;  and  each  of  these 
instances  recommends  itself  to  notice,  as 
well  by  the  magnitude  of  the  movement^ 
regarded  by  itself  apart,  as  by  the  import- 
ance of  its  consequences,  affecting  other 
nations  far  and  near. 

Political  disintegration,  or  imperial  dis- 
memberment, may  be  of  several  kinds ;  but 
of  these  varieties,  the  four  following  are 
especially  to  be  noted  :  1.  It  may  be  a  con- 
sequence of  the  slow  decay  of  the  vital  forces 
within  a  political  body.  In  such  cases  there 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  social 
organization.  The  '  sick  man'  is  a  scrofulous 
subject;  and  even  if  ulceration  and  gangrene 
are  stayed  in  one  limb,  disease  does  not  fail 
to  break  forth  in  another;  so  that  the  inevi- 
table end  is  only  delayed  for  a  while.  This 
is  the  case  with  China.  2.  Dismemberment 
may  be  the  breaking  up  of  a  crazy  and  cum- 
brous machine,  which  is  sure  to  ensue  if  it 
be  attempted  to  put  a  too  high  speed  upon 
its  movements,  in  relation  to  the  age  of  the 
framework,  and  to  the  quality  of  the  mate- 
rials, and  the  manner  of  the  jointings,  and 
the  worn  condition  of  the  revolving  parts, 
and  the-  loss  of  steady-pins,  and  the  wear  of 
the  cogs.  Throughout  the  machine,  in  such 
a  case,  there  is  too  much  back-lash.  Things 
might  have  gone  on  well  enough  at  the  old 
rate  of  going;  but  the  machine  will  not 
hold  together  if  it  be  attempted  to  turn  off 
as  much  work  as  is  done  by  a  modern  ma- 
chine, constructed  on  improved  principles, 
and  with  better  materials.  This  is  the  case 
of   Russia.      3.    The   disintegration   of    an 
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empire  may  take  place  in  a  manner  which 
may  be  likened  to  the  blowing  up  of  a  ma- 
chine in  consequence  of  a  faulty  construction, 
or  an  ill-adjusted  relationship  of  its  motive 
functions,  which,  as  they  are  partly  chemical 
and  partly  mechanical,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  steam-engine,  require  great  care  and  skill 
in  the  engine-room.      A  dismemberment  of 
this  kind  takes  place  suddenly ;  there  is  an 
explosion  ;  the  cnginemen  are  killed,  or  torn 
limb  from  limb;  ruins  and  wrecks  are  scattered 
far  and  wide ;  the  spaces  around  are  strewed 
with  fragments.     This  is  the  case  of  America. 
But  there  is   yet  another  (4)  kind  of  disinte- 
gration, which  in  its  nature  is  auspicious,  and 
which  is  fruitful  of  good.     It  is  the  maturing 
of  an  organization  while  the  vital  forces  of 
the  body  are  still  in  full  vigour.     It  is  not 
decay ;    it   is   remote  renovation.       In   this 
instance  we  must  find   our   resemblance   in 
what  takes  place  so  often  under  the  paternal 
roof.      The  parents,  while  they  are  in  mid 
life,  or  are  only  approaching  the  next  stage 
beyond   it,   call    their   sons   and   daughters 
around   them:    the   sons    are   robust,   well- 
trained,  and  full  of  hope,  and  thrifty  in  their 
habits ;  the  daughters  are  women-grown,  and 
each  is   '  polished   after  the   similitude  of  a 
temple.'       The    parental   voice   thus   utters 
itself:  'We,  your  parents,  have  done  our  best 
for  you ;  we  have  taught  you  all  we  know ; 
we  have  endowed  you  with  such  wisdom  as 
we  have  ourselves  acquired  by  painful  experi- 
ence, or  with  such  as  we  inherited  from  the 
founders  of  the  house.     You  are  now  well 
able  to  make  your  fortunes  for  yourselves  in 
the  wide  world :  go,  then,  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  Heaven  attend  you !'     This  is  in  the, 
future  for  the  British  Empire. 

The  disintegration  of  empires,  which  is 
our  subject  at  this  time,  should  be  distin- 
guished always  from  a  process  which  may 
often  come  to  be  intermingled  with  it  in^fact^ 
and    therefore    confounded   with   it  in   our 
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thoughts — namely,  the  decline,  the  decay,  or 
the  transmutation  of  religions,  or  of  national 
beliefs,  or  systems  of  philosophy.  These,  or 
any  such  like,  shiftings  of  sand-banks  in  the 
ocean-bed  of  thought,  may  either  accelerate 
or  they  may  retard  the  fate  of  empires ;  but 
they  should  be  set  off  from  the  account, 
when  we  are  intending  to  consider  the  more 
ostensible  revolutions  and  catastrophes  of  the 
political  world.  We  do  not  forget  that  such 
movements  are  actually  going  on  ;  but  they 
stand  only  incidentally  related  to  our  proper 
subject.  Solid  bodies  sometimes  disappear 
from  under  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  chemist 
by  a  slow  process,  which  he  calls  sublimation. 
So  it  is  sometimes  with  forms  of  religion. 
Paganism  disappeared  throughout  the  Roman 
world  in  the  fifth  century  and  the  sixth,  by 
a  process  of  sublimation,  not  by  catastrophe : 
it  had  been  a  ponderable  and  visible  body, 
but  it  disappeared ;  and  the  places  that  had 
known  it  knew  it  thenceforward  no  more. 
At  this  time  Brahminism,  with  its  atrocities 
and  its  abominations,  and  its  caste,  is  yieldiVig, 
not  so  much  to  our  Christianity  as  to  the 
import  of  our  civilisation,  and  of  our  Euro- 
pean lights  in  science,  politics,  and  history. 
It  will  be  gone,  in  its  time,  though  not  very 
soon.  Buddhism  is  not  defunct ;  but  it  has 
lain  in  a  swoon  or  trance  now  for  centuries. 
In  its  present  condition  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  a  permanent  mood  of  the  Oriental  mind, 
nor  is  it  likely  soon  to  give  way  to  anything 
better;  for,  in  fact,  this  metaphysic  infatua- 
tion Las  long  ceased  to  possess  any  momen- 
tum of  its  own  upon  which  a  force  from 
without  might  take  effect.  "Whether  regarded 
as  a  philosophy  or  as  a  religion,  it  is  a 
vapour;  it  is  a  miasma,  which  has  settled 
down  upon  the  levels  of  the  Asiatic  mind, 
and  it  bepumbs  the  human  mass  wherever  it 
rests. 

Mahometism  still  possesses  everywhere  a 
virulent  vivacity.  The  body  and  the  limbs 
show  convulsive  life ;  but  the  body  has  no 
head  ;  it  has  no  central  consciousness ;  it  has 
no  power  of  assimilation  toward  other  bodies  ; 
it  is  itself  in  a  less  decrepit  condition  than 
are  the  political  bodies  to  which  it  adheres ; 
the  parasite  is  more  alive  than  the  animal 
on  the  juices  of  which  it  lives.  Yet,  in  this 
scheme  of  religious  fervour  there  is  coherence 
enough  to  make  a  renewal  of  its  hold  upon 
the  Scythian  and  the  Persian  races  possible. 
Shall  this  religion  ever  see  an  Elijah  of  its 
own  ?  Christian  missionaries  throughout  the 
East  might  do  well  to  prepare  themselves  for 
an  encounter  with  an  antagonist  that  is  not 
to  be  despised.  What  shall  be  said  of  Ro- 
manism ?  It  would  be  discreet  to  say  no- 
thing, at  a  moment  when  this  religion,  rich 
as  it  is  in  fascinations,  and  so  well  fitted  as  it 


is  to  human  nature  in  the  Latin  races,  is 
approaching  its  crisis,  whether  for  its  renova- 
tion or  for  its  disappearance.  The  error 
which  is  likely  to  be  fallen  into  on  the  Pro- 
testant side  is  that  of  mistaking  the  jeopardy 
or  the  overthrow  of  the  Paparchy  in  Italy 
for  a  sign  of  the  decay  or  disappearance  of 
Romanism.  The  very  contrary  of  this  may 
well  be  imagined.  Only  let  a  Hildebrand  at 
this  moment  walk  forth  from  Rome  barefoot 
and  cowled  as  a  Dominican,  and  he  would  be 
hailed  as  master  of  the  spirits  of  a  third  of 
the  human  family ! 

It  is  needful  that  we  keep  clearly  in  view 
what  it  is  we  intend  by  the  word  empire, 
when  we  afiirm,  concerning  certain  empires, 
that  they  are  now  undergoing  a  process  of 
disintegration.  And  why  is  it  that /our  only 
should  be  named,  when  in  fact  the  word  is 
ordinarily  applied  to  six  or  eight  existing 
bodies,  and  is  not  yet  conventionally  applied 
to  one  of  the  four  which  we  have  actually  so 
designated  ?  These  are  States  the  chiefs  of 
which  have  come  to  be  called  emperors ; 
nevertheless  we  do  not  bring  such  States 
into  our  account  just  now.  We  know 
nothing,  in  these  pages,  of  the  Turkish 
Empire;  for  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  a 
potency ;  it  subsists  to  stop  the  way  only  of 
Russia,  southward.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  the 
Austrian  Empire ;  for  it  is  a  political  pro- 
blem more  than  it  is  a  power.  Nor  do  we 
reckon  the  Brazilian  Empire,  although  we 
know  it  in  our  markets ;  for  we  have  little 
political  consciousness  of  any  such  existence 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  But  Russia  is 
an  empire,  as  we  shall  show,  although  nei- 
ther Austria  nor  Prussia  is  an  empire. 
China  is  an  empire,  but  not  India.  Britain 
is  an  empire  in  a  sense  to  which  France  can- 
not at  this  time  pretend ;  and  could  not  even 
if  it  had  become  the  more  powerful  State  of 
the  two.  The  States,  lately  United,  of  the 
North  American  continent  were,  and  are  now 
struggling  to  become,  an  empire,  in  a  sense 
which,  if  it  were  realized,  would  imperil  the 
liberties  of  the  world,  and  which  must  ob- 
struct the  progress  of  civilisation  every- 
where. 

Understood  in  the  sense  which  we  are  now 
assigning  to  the  term,  an  empire  is  a  State 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  what  might 
seem  to  be  the  natural  limits  of  a  government. 
By  conquest,  or  by  colonization,  or  by  any 
other  means,  lawful  or  lawless,  the  central 
power  has  stretched  its  arms,  east  and  west, 
north  and  south,  through  many  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude.  Such  an  empire  will  there- 
fore include  differences  of  climate  so  great  as 
to  imply  very  dissimilar  conditions  of  human 
life,  and  dissimilar  national  habitudes.  These 
diversities  of  climate,  moreover,  must  include 
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diversities  of  produce — exchangeable  among 
the  constituents  of  the  empire.  Such  diver- 
sities may  be  of  a  kind  which  will  become 
either  the  grounds  of  commercial  intercourse, 
and  therefore  bonds  of  coherence,  or  else  the 
sources  of  commercial  rivalries,  <and  the 
occasions  of  fiscal  anomalies,  and  the  incen- 
tives of  smuggling  and  piracy.  An  empire 
of  this  sort — geographically  extended  beyond 
any  natural  limits — must  often  be  contending 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  bind  together 
races  that  refuse  to  amalgamate,  and  which 
perhaps  regard  each  other  with  hatred — cen- 
turies old.  Such  an  empire  has  need  of  inter- 
preters at  its  centre ;  and  its  chief  officers 
may  be  barbarians  one  to  another.  Such  an 
empire  is  mighty  so  long  as  it  is  thought  to 
be  so;  but  it  ceases  to  be  mighty  at  the 
moment  when  the  breath  of  opinion  fails  to 
pronounce  it  to  be  omnipotent.  It  lives  in 
peril  hourly  upon  the  prestiajg  of  its  reputa- 
tion. An  empire,  in  this  serfR,  can  have  no 
period  of  stable  equilibrium,  for  at  every 
moment  it  must  be  either  in  growth  or  in 
decay.  Accretion  or  dissolution  are  its  only 
conditions.  It  is  not  so  with  a  people,  or  a 
nation,  which  passes  at  a  slow  pace  through 
the  wonted  stages  of  infancy,  youth,  maturity 
(and  perhaps  decrepitude).  A  nation  has  a 
consciousness  of  itself,  and  it  has  a  memory 
of  its  gone-by  times;  which  consciousness  is 
to  it  strength,  and  it  may  give  it  a  green  old 
age.  The  vital  forces  of  an  extended  empire 
are  likely  to  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  its  several  constitu- 
ents. So  it  is  that  the  central  administration 
is  liable  to  be  driven  toward  the  dangerous 
extremes  of  incertitude,  laxity,  rigour,  and 
variable  tyranny,  in  its  treatment  of  the 
nations  that  are  under  its  sway ;  and  it  is 
always  open  to  the  temptation  to  spend  its 
strength  in  ambitious  inroads  upon  its  neigh- 
bours, as  the  likeliest  means  of  diverting 
the  dangers  that  are  threatening  itself  from' 
within. 

The  four  empires  which  we  have  now 
named,  accord  with  these  definitions  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  Not  one  of  them  entirely 
with  all  of  them ;  yet  each  of  them  answers 
to  the  description  in  its  principal  articles. 
This  will  appear  in  taking  a  glance  at  each 
in  its  turn.  Each,  at  this  very  moment,  is 
reaching  a  crisis  in  its  fate;  and  the  issue  of 
this  crisis  must  deeply  aff"ect  the  welfare  of 
other  nations.  But  are  we  now  regarding 
these  impending  changes  in  a  merely  politi- 
cal and  secular  light;  or  is  it  chiefly  in  a  re- 
ligious light  ?  Mainly  in  the  first ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  or  inferential ly,  in  the  second. 
We  may  take  account  of  the  operation  of 
natural  causes  in  bringing  about  revolutions ; 
and  then  we  may  read  in  these  revolutions  a 


Divine  intention,  which  again  and  again,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  human  family,  has  shown 
a  fixed  purpose,  and  which  comes  in  at  the 
moment  to  forbid  the  realization  of  some 
scheme  of  boundless  ambition.  But  a  provi- 
dential purpose,  the  very  contrary  of  this, 
which  stops  the  way  against  the  enterprises 
of  lawless  ambition,  may  seem  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  a  course  of  events  in  some  other 
quarter : — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
China,  where  what  is  needed  is  an  opening 
of  the  road  of  national  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement, by  the  breaking  up  of  a  vast  ob- 
structive polity.  A  superannuated  empire 
,does  not  better  suit  the  present  needs  of  the 
great  polity  of  nations,  than  does  an  over- 
ambitious  empire.  The  word  that  is  spoken 
out  from  on  high  among  all  people  at  this  time 
is  this  : — You  must  neither  obstruct  the  high- 
way of  the  world ;  nor  may  you  drive  other 
men  from  off  it.  So  it  is  that  the  police,  ia 
a  crowded  city,  has  two  lines  of  duty  to  keep 
its  eye  upon — namely,  first,  to  give  those  a 
jog  who  are  lounging  upon  busy  thoroughfares ; 
am^l  then  to  restrain  those  whose  selfish  ener- 
gy might  overpass  due  bounds.  Each  year, 
at  this  time,  as  it  passes,  is  setting  the  nations 
forward  a  step  or  two  on  a  path  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  while  it  does  so,  it  imparts  a  new 
emphasis  to  this  world-wide  regulation,  which 
forbids  at  once  obstructions  and  encroachments. 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  a  three  hundred 
millions  of  the  human  race  might  be  allowed 
quietly  to  take  a  new  lease  for  another  five 
thousand  years  of  stagnant  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment. One  might  wish  to  think  it  could  be 
so,  but  in  the  times  that  are  coming  it  cannot 
be. 

The  many  nations — the  Chinese  included 
— that  fill  the  space  between  the  valleys  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Irrawadi,  must  henceforth 
yield  themselves  to  the  mightier  influences  of 
the  Western  nations.  They  must  either  sub- 
mit to  be  governed,  or  they  must  listen  to  the 
terms  granted  to  them  ;  or  they  must  in  some 
manner  (may  we  borrow  the  word)  ask  for, 
and  use,  a  Ticket  of  Leave,  signed  somewhere 
in  Europe.  How  is  it  that  it  should  be  so? 
Let  us  forget  for  a  moment  this  our  Western 
world,  with  its  arrogance  and  its  noisy  ener- 
gies. Imagine  that  the  Eastern  races  are 
now  the  sole  inhabiters  of  earth.  We  ask, 
then,  with  amazement.  What  has  become  of 
the  human  family  ?  Are  these  peoples,  in- 
need,  the  only  survivors  of  the  once  mighty 
nations  that  constituted  the  empires  of  the 
ancient  world  ?  Where  are  those  giants  of 
pride  and  power  that  led  hosts  counted  by 
millions  ?  Where  are  the  kings,  and  their 
subjects,  that  left  their  colossal  monuments 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  Oxus,  and  the  Indus,  and  the 
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Ganges?  Where  are  the  bright  stars  of 
those  ages — the  rulers,  the  wise  men,  the 
poets  ?  Where  are  the  splendours  of  the 
ancient  Eastern  heavens  ?  Is  this  decay — is 
this  decrepitude — is  this  feeble  and  sepulchral 
aspect  of  things,  or  this  gew-gaw  semblance 
of  royal  state — is  this  the  realization  of  what 
the  human  family  long  ago  promised  to  be, 
and  to  do  ?  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  ! 
how,  then,  art  thou  fallen  !  Old  things  have, 
indeed,  passed  away  ;  for  the  human  family 
has,  in  these  last  ages,  taken  a  new  start,  and 
is  now  occupying  the  earth  on  new  and  more 
strenuous  principles.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
residuary  peoples  of  the  East  must  give  way, 
and  quietly  yield  themselves  to  whatever  is  in- 
volved in  those  movements  that  spring  out  of 
another  order. 

On  several  grounds,  such  as  the  industry 
of  the  race,  and  its  proficiency  in  the  arts, 
and  its  literary  culture,  the  people  of  China 
might  fairly  claim  to  stand  apart  from  the 
account  which  we  are  taking  of  the  Oriental 
nations  at  large.  Nevertheless  China  also 
may  see  its  destiny  foreshadowed  in  ihe 
course  of.  events  at  the  present  time.  From 
without,  and  from  within,  China  is  threaten- 
ed, not  perhaps  with  dismemberment,  yet 
with  disintegration,  and  this  of  a  peculiar 
kind. 

Foremost  among  the  many  marvels  of 
China  is  that  conservative  instinct  which  has 
availed  to  hedge  in  these  vast  regions  through 
long  periods.  The  marvel,  indeed,  is  this — 
that  a  condition  which  is  felt  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  a  national  exist- 
ence— in  itself  so  fragile,  should  have  en- 
dured the  many  shocks  and  have  met 
the  many  chances  of  age  after  age,  even 
until  now.  It  might  have  been  that  a 
people  a  few  millions  strong,  advantaged 
in  some  peculiar  manner  by  its  natural 
defences,  might  have  done  this  ;  yet  the  peo- 
ple of  Palestine  have  found  their  only  possi- 
ble means  of  conservation  to  consist,  not  in 
concentration,  but  in  dispersion.  The  nation- 
al seclusion  of  China  has  been  effectually 
maintained  in  behalf  of  a  third  or  a  quarter 
of  the  human  family,  and  it  has  been  carried 
out  around  a  border  of  eight  or  ten  thousand 
miles !  This  could  not  have  been  done  by 
the  mere  vigilance  of  a  central  government ; 
but  it  has  been  rendered  possible  by  those 
qualities  of  the  race  which  find  no  other  ex- 
emplification on  all  the  earth.  These  quali- 
ties, physical  mainly  as  they  are,  and  thence 
become  moral  and  mental  also,  have,  we 
might  say,  been  congested  in  the  social  organ- 
ization and  the  political  structure  of  the  em- 
pire. The  paternal  doctrine  (not  the  same  as 
the  patriarchal  of  the  Western  Asiatic  races) 
may  be  thought  of  in  one  way  as  if  it  were 


the  firniesty  as  it  is  the  simplest,  of  all  social 
principles.  But  it  may  also  be  thought  of  as 
more  precarious  than  any  other.  In  truth, 
this  Paternal  Belief,  if  it  be  taken  as  the  law, 
and  as  the  religion,  and  as  the  feeling,  too,  of 
a  great  people,  might  admit  of  an  argument 
for  it,  and  against  it,  with  a  curious  inter- 
change of  probable  reasons.  Herein  it  re- 
sembles other  instances  of  what  are  spoken 
of  as  cases  of  '  Unstable  Equilibrium' — they 
are  the  surest  of  any,  so  long  as  no  finger 
touches  them,  but  the  most  evanescent  of  any 
the  moment  when  they  are  disturbed.  One 
might  think  a  government  thoroughly  pater- 
nal would  be  a  safe  structure,  if  it  were  at- 
tempted within  the  most  narrow  limits,  but 
quite  impracticable  if  stretched  over  vast 
spaces :  and  yet  the  very  contrary  might  be 
argued  on  probable  grounds  ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  vastness  of  its  grasp,  will  be  the 
imagined  energy  and  force  of  a  principle 
which,  in  fact^an  have  no  force  at  all  beyond 
that  which  is  factitious.  The  Paternal  Po- 
lity might  be  potent  within  a  region  bounded 
by  skirting  ranges  in  our  prospect ;  or  if  not 
so,  then  it  may  be  potent  because  hundreds 
of  millions  of  men  bow  to  and  respect  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  perpetuity  of  a  government 
like,  that  of  China  cannot  be  conceived  of 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  guarded  against  the 
intrusion  of  any  foreign  element.  There  must 
be  an  undisturbed  enlireness  where  there  is  so 
high  a  rate  of  simplicity.  Small  admixtures 
— in  quantity — may  put  in  jeopardy  the 
coherence  of  the  mass.  And  are  we,  indeed, 
sure  that  we  wish  it  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  in 
China  ?  Yes,  doubtless,  we  must  wish  this, 
if  only  at  such  a  price  benefits  of  a  higher 
order  are  to  be  purchased,  or  are  to  find  any 
way  of  entrance  there.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that,  when  those  higher  benefits  are 
taken  into  the  account,  we,  or  any  believers 
in  civilisation  and  in  the  immortality  of  man, 
could  desire  to  rebuild  the  broken  wall  of 
China,  and  to  carry  it  around  its  coasts. 
China  must  now  give  way,  for  the  mighty 
shakings  of  this  troubled  planet  forbid  the 
longer  continuance  of  the  China  of  past  ages. 
Ought  we  to  grieve  although  it  be  so  ?  We 
are  forbidden  to  grieve  on  this  behalf;  for 
the  world  must  now  ra6ve  forwards — the  na- 
tions can  no  longer  stand  still,  even  if  they 
would  do  so.  But  yet,  if  they  might  stand 
still,  and  if  a  choice  were  to  be  made  among 
the  several  Asiatic  modes  of  national  exist- 
ence, then  WQ  say  at  once — Let  it  be  national 
life,  according  to  the  Chinese  idea  of  what  is 
good  for  man.  Better  accept  an  easy-tem^ 
pcred,  unimaginative,  secular  nou\  than  em- 
brace the  horrific  unseen,  and  the  future  of 
those  Eastern  races,  whose  frontal  line  is 
more  perpendicular,  and  whose  cerebral  mass 
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towers  higher.  Better  live  among  a  people 
•who  represent  themselves,  as  the  people  of 
China  do,  lounging  in  sunny  gardens,  than 
■with  nations  whose  painting  and  sculpture  is 
murky,  filthy,  and  demoniacal.  Although 
■we  may  not  believe  that  China  is  now,  or  that 
it  has  ever  been,  as  bright  and  as  gay  as  it 
looks  on  its  vases,  and  its  screens,  and  tea- 
cups, nevertheless  it  must  be  tru%  of  a  people 
whose  decorative  art  always  takes  to  this 
style  of  cheerful  summer's-day,  enjoyment, 
that  the  gentle  amenities  of  common  life 
stand  foremost  in  its  estimate  of  earthly 
good.  Shall  we  vex  in  thinking  of  a  people 
— so  many  as  they  are — to  whom  so  much  of 
daily  good  has  been  given,  age  after  age  ? 
Higher  destinies  have,  indeed,  been  worked 
out  among  the  Western  nations,  but  not  any- 
where has  a  larger  sum  of  the  every-day 
weal  of  human  existence  been  granted  from 
above. 

If  at  this  time  the  Imperial  structure  of 
China  were  in  peril  in  one  manner  only — 
that  is  to  say,  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion which  still  ravages  its  provinces — or  if 
it  were  in  peril  only  as  a  consequence  of 
foreign  intrusion,  many  years  might  yet 
elapse  before  any  great  and  obvious  change 
would  thence  ensue.  The  rebellion  may  die 
out;  or  it  may  exhaust  itself;  or  it  may 
be  crushed  ;  or,  more  probably,  it  may  itself 
become  absorbed  at  the  centre  of  govern- 
ment, marking  itself  only  by  the  substitution 
of  some  names  and  forms  for  other  names 
and  forms.  But  an  extensive  rebellion,  if  it 
maintains  itself  along  with  foreign  intru- 
sion (not  invasion)  brings  everything  into 
three-fold  or  five-fold  peril.  In  truth,  if  a 
civil  war  be  a  visible  danger,  which  may  be 
averted,  a  foreign  intrusion  is  a  solvent, 
against  which  a  system  like  that  of  China 
can  scarcely  protect  itself.  How  shall  a  mass 
of  elements  so  inert  resist  the  penetrative 
force  of  elements  that  are  pungent,  acrid, 
ficr\',  and,  we  might  say,  are  galvanic  in 
their  operation.  European  nations  have, 
in  their  turn,  made  conquests  in  India ;  but 
they  will  not,  in  like  manner,  conquer  China  : 
they  may,  however,  transmute  it,  and  dis- 
integration will  thence  silently  ensue.  If 
we  be  asked,  why  should  it  do  so,  or 
how  this  should  take  place,  and  yet  no  mili- 
tary subjugation  be  attempted,  our  answer 
must  be  of  this  sort:  This  great  people  re-" 
poses  upon  its  conceit  of  itself.  Its  serene 
opinion  of  itself  is,  to  it,  its  centre  of  gravity. 
There  would  be  a  mistake  in  thinking  of  this 
Chinese  national  self-esteem  as  if  it  were  onlv 
a  frivolous  personal  vanity,  belonging  to 
three  hundred  millions  of  individual  men. 
A  man's  individual  conceit  carries  with  it 
always   much   of    the   ridiculous;    but    the 


Chinaman's  opinion  of  the  universal  China- 
man, has  about  it  something  almost  of  the 
sublime.  Vanity  may  be  magnified  into  the 
vast — like  a  flea  shown  upon  a  hydro-gas 
screen  of  twenty  feet  diameter — until  you 
take  it  for  a  living  megatherium.  The  peo- 
ple's opinion  of  itself  has  the  force  of  a  phy- 
sico-moral  instinct.  All,  tlierefore,  is  safe,  so 
long  as  no  mortifying  comparisons  are  driven 
in  upon  the  popular  consciousness.  Hitherto, 
or  until  the  occurrence  of  recent  events  (say 
1860)  nothing  attaching  to  the  intercourse  of 
the  Chinese  people  with  the  '  Western  Bar- 
barians '  had  availed  s<5riously  to  damage  the 
national  delusion  concerning  itself:  the  inter- 
national intercourse  had  only  skirted  this  vast 
inclosure ;  and,  moreover,  there  was  always 
ranch  in  these  commercial  transactions  that 
might  well  be  interpreted  in  a  sense  flattering 
to  the  celestial  pretensions.  At  Canton,  bar- 
barian traders  were  seen  to  be  virtually  bow- 
ing the  knee  to  the  brother  of  the  sun. 

But  the  time  of  the  end  at  lengtli  came 
on ;  and  a  first  lesson — the  A  B  C  of  the 
various  learning  which  Europe  has  in  store 
for  China — was  delivered  in  thunder  and 
lightning  at  the  gate  of  Pekin.  France  and 
England  joined  hands  in  knocking  this  loud 
knock  at  the  imperial  door;  and  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  startling  noise  will  soon 
be  forgotten.  It  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for 
other  lessons  in  quick  succession  are  in  course 
of  following  the  first.  The  important  cir- 
cumstance attending  this  instance,  was  the 
delivery  of  the  thunder-clap  so  close  upon  the 
imperial  auditory  nerve.  The  very  persons 
most  nearly  concerned  in  the  lesson  could  not 
fail  to  hear  it.  And  when  these  heard  it,  all 
China  heard  it  in  echo.  In  what  manner,- 
then,  will  this  rude  assault  upon  the  ancient 
vanity  of  this  people  take  effect?  W^e  ven- 
ture to  predict,  that  it  will  take  efl'ect  in  a 
mode  the  very  contrary  of  that  which  might 
at  first  seem  probable.  The  Chinaman's  na- 
tional conceit,  which  shows  itself  to  be  quite 
impenetrable  to  any  ordinary  abrasions,  is  the 
very  quality  we  should  wish  to  find  in  those 
— whether  individuals  or  nations — that  may 
best  be  wrought  upon  for  purposes  of  exten- 
sive improvement.  If  once  the  glossy,  glit- 
tering surface  of  conceit  gives  way,  and  is 
fairly  shattered,  then  does  the  substance  un- 
derneath yield  itself  to  the  moulding  hand. 
It  is  China,  it  is  not  India,  that  will  take  the 
lessons  which  Europe  will  be  ready  to  teach 
it.  This  process  of  impartation,  not  only  of 
military  science,  but  also  of  -the  applicate 
sciences  and  of  mechanical  appliances,  and 
generally  in  the  elements  of  civilisation,  must 
have  its  time ;  but  it  is  certain  to  go  on. 
The  early  lessons  have  already  been  listened 
to,  and  now  there  can  be  no  stepping  back 
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into  obsolete  Asiatic  illusions.  We  do  not 
propose  to  risk  any  conjecture  on  the  mo- 
mentous subject  of  those  advancements  of  a 
far  higher  kind  which  in  the  end  may  follow. 
In  truth,  such  advancements,  such  Christian- 
izings,  when  they  come  in,  must  arrive  on 
another  path,  and  must  take  their  course 
under  influences  of  altogether  another  order. 
What  we  are  intending  just  now,  is  to 
point  o*  the  natural  tendency,  as  we  think, 
of  recent  disturbing  causes,  to  bring  about, 
sooner  or  later,  some  organic  changes  in  the 
imperial  administration.  This  brings  us 
upon  wJiat  may  seem  a  contradiction ;  for 
while  we  speak  of  the  impenetration  of  Eu- 
ropean science  and  of  European  forms  of  pub- 
lic business,  we  are  supposing  that  these 
hopeful  indications  might  entail  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  political  structure.  This  is  a 
result  which,  in  fact,  the  fixed  habits  of  the 
race  might  very  long  delay,  if  it  were  not 
that  the  civil  war — the  rebellion — is  tending 
to  accelerate  it.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
China  personified  as  the  'sick  man,'  and  have 
pronounced  him  to  be  dangerously  out  of 
health  ;  in  fact,  that  process  which  is  wel- 
comed by  surgeons  as  '  curative  inflammation,' 
does  not  ensue  when  extensive  injuries  have 
endangered  the  national  life.  The  vast  body 
of  China  is  so  far  wanting  in  national  ner- 
vous consciousness — the  national  pulse  is  so 
tremulous  and  so  languid,  that  limbs  might 
be  severed,  and  the  '  man  '  barely  know  what 
it  was  that  had  happened  to  him.  China  is 
deficient  in  that  of  which  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of  Greece  in  one  manner,  and  of  Rome 
in  another,  and  the  Italian  States  in  another, 
were  over  full.  China  might  rub  on  well 
enough,  as  heretofore,  if  it  were  let  alone ; 
but  not  if  brought  into  active  comparison 
with  the  energies,  the  individual  vigour,  the 
individual  sense  of  duty,  and  the  loftier  mo- 
tives which  are  the  characteristics  of  Euro- 
pean public  life.  Whether  it  be  the  ofiicial 
persons  of  France,  or  those  of  England,  or 
even  those  of  Russia  or  of  America,  whom 
the  official  persons  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will  come  to  know,  and  are  now  coming 
to  know,  it  will  be  apparent  to  them  that 
China,  in  all  its  vastness,  is  quite  wanting  in 
certain  qualities  for  which  they  have  no  well 
understood  designation,  but  for  which  they 
will  instinctively  feel  there  is  an  indispensable 
necessity.  Already  this  vague  consciousness 
of  a  ward,  which  the  national  fund  is  not 
likely  to  furnish,  is  leading  their  oflncial  per- 
sons to  look  for  it  elsewhere.  Military  in- 
struction will  be  had  from  Russia,  maritime 
instruction  from  America ;  what  sort  of  in- 
struction from  France,  must  be  determined 
greatly  by  the  continuance  or  the  interrup- 
tion of  amity  between  France  and  England. 


But  from  England,  whence  hitherto  China 
has  not  received  the  instruction  which  it 
could  best  give,  China  may  probably  come  to 
receive  some  sort  of  consciousness  of  what 
most  of  all  it  lacks,  and  which  it  is  the  least 
likely  to  find  anywhere  else,  either  at  home 
or  in  other  countries — namely,  that  firm 
sense  of  public  duty  which  gives  coherence 
to  our  own  political  life. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  are  reck- 
oning upon  any  such  probability  as  this,  that 
England,  in  future,  will  be  sending  first  class 
statesmen  to  Pekin.  This  need  not  be  sup- 
posed, nor  will  it  be  so,  in  fact ;  but  whereas, 
hitherto,  China  has  seen  at  Canton  few  but 
tea-dealers  and  commercial  men — very  wor- 
thy gentlemen  often — and  such  also  at 
Shanghai  and  elsewhere  on  her  coasts,  she  is 
likely  in  future  to  see  England's  men  of 
wholly  another  class,  not  only  at  Pekin,  but, 
to  and  fro,  as  travellers  in  all  the  land.  Take 
now  the  average  man  in  the  naval  or  military 
service  of  England,  or  in  the  consular  ser- 
vice ;  he  is  probably  a  gentleman  born  ;  and 
if  so,  the  astute  Chinaman,  with  his  quick 
perceptions,  will  come  to  know  that  there  is 
a  something  in  such  a  man  which  is  new 
to  him,  and  which  he  fails  to  comprehend. 
Between  the  two  men  there  is  the  vast  inter- 
val resulting  fr^m  that  patriotic  consciousness 
on  the  one  side,  of  which,  on  the  other  side, 
scarcely  a  trace  is  discoverable.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  the  want  of  this  quality,  whatever 
we  may  call  it,  which  renders  the  adminis- 
trative forces  of  the  Chinese  Empire  ineffi- 
cient for  its  purposes.  Otherwise,  why  should 
not  the  rebellion  have  been  crushed  long  ago  ? 
Evidence  is  wanting  which  might  prove  it  to 
be  an  intelligible  quarrel,  or  a  violent  remedy 
for  some  ancient  grievance.  The  aspect  of 
the  Taeping  rebellion  is  that  of  devastative 
ruin  ;  it  is  a  plague  which  empties  populous 
and  fertile  provinces ;  it  is  an  unmixed  mis- 
chief and  misery.  If  only  there  were  life  at 
the  heart  and  life  in  the  limbs  of  the  empire, 
it  might  clear  itself  of  these  disordere.  The 
rebellion  is  the  malady  of  a  diseased  subject; 
the  powers  of  life  which  should  throw  it  out 
of  the  system  are  wanting :  so  it  lingers  in 
the  constitution,  and  breaks  out  anew  here 
and  there. 

We  do  not  forget  that  a  very  different  opi- 
nion of  the  merits  of  the  Taeping  rebellion 
has  been  professed,  and  is  still  maintained,  in 
England  and  abroad.  The  facts  stated  by 
Col.  W.  H.  Sykes,  and  by  those  residents  in 
China  to  whose  evidence  he  appeals,  wear  an 
aspect  highly  favourable  to  the  leaders  of  this 
now  extensive  revolt.  To  adjudge  between 
the  parties  in  this  case  is  far  from  being  our 
purpose ;  nor,  in  truth,  could  we  think  our- 
selves  qualified  to   attempt    such    a    task. 
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Statements  in  the  most  peremptory  style  are 
even  now  advanced  on  both  sides ;  and  it 
could  only  be  after  a  hearing  of  all  parties, 
and  on  the  testimony  of  some  whose  evidence 
does  not  find  a  place  in  Parliamentary  '  Blue- 
Books,'  that  a  competent  opinion  could  be 
arrived  at.  The  actual  testimony  which 
bears  upon  the  question,  betrays  the  influence 
of  trading  interests^  as  well  as  of  prejudices.* 
Among  these,  the  powerful  opium  trade  inte- 
rest is  conspicuous.  Military  prejudices  also 
come  in.  Civil  service  and  official  prejudices 
say  their  say.  Nor  must  it  be  denied,  that 
the  impressions  and  the  feelings  of  mission- 
aries get  an  undue  hearing  Avith  the  religious 
public.  In  reference  to  the  purport  of  this 
article,  all  that  need  be  said  is  this,  that  if 
statements  disparaging  to  the  Taeping  chiefs 
are  admitted,  then  we  shall  have  before  us  a 
miserable  confusion ;  for  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels  so  called,  there  is  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence, in  no  way  redeemed  by  better  quali- 
ties ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the  Tartar  Govern- 
ment, there  is  a  corresponding  inefficiency 
and  helplessness.  On  this  supposition,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  empire,  or  a  political  dis- 
solution, seems  inevitable.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  mind  and  purpose  among 
the  Taeping  chiefs,  and  if,  as  is  aflfirmed,  the 
rebellion  has  actually  possessed  itself  of  nearly 
a  fourth  part  of  China,  including  the  most 
productive  districts  and  many  millions  of  the 
population,  then  it  would  follow  as  an  almost 
inevitable  consequence,  that  the  empire  will, 
in  the  course  of  events,  be  rent  in  twain,  or 
perhaps  split  into  many  fragments.  In  that 
case,  European  interference  would  not  be 
slow  to  act  in  its  customary  mode ;  and  so  it 
would  be,  that  the  gigantic  carcase  would  be 
torn  in  the  scufile  between  Russia,  England, 
France,  America,  and  perhaps  others.  Hence- 
forward, in  any  case,  the  affairs  of  China  must 
be  managed,  not  on  obsolete  Oriental  prin- 
ciples, but  on  the  intelligible  ground  of  Euro- 
pean politics.  Ancient  fictions  in  government 
must  give  place  to  realities,  commercial  and 
political. 

Even  now,  there  are  what  might  appear 
unimportant  items  of  civilisation  let  in  upon 
the  upper  classes  at  Pekin,  and  elsewhere, 
which  will  surprisingly  take  effect  upon  this 
shrewd  and  highly  imitative  people.  We 
would  not  risk  conjectures  upon  this  specu- 
lative ground,  and  therefore  refrain.  There, 
is,  however,  one  element  of  European  progress 
which  is  sure,  in  its  time,  to  reach  Pekin.    If 


*  "We  refer  here  to  the  pamphlet  by  Col.  "W.  H. 
Sykea,  F.R.S.,  M.P.,  entitled,  '  The  Taeping  Rebel- 
lion in  China ;  its  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present 
Condition.'  In  a  Series  of  Letters  addressed  to  the 
Aberdeen  Free  Press  and  the  London  Daily  News. 


others  do  not  attempt  it,  Russia  will  carry  it 
thither ;  and  so  Europe  will  be  seen  to  be 
coming  in  upon  China — railway  foremost. 
We  might  challenge  capitalists  to  make  sure 
of  their  shares  in  the  future  '  St.  Petersburgh, 
Moscow,  and  Pekin  Great  North-Eastern !' 
When  this  destined  line  runs  weekly,  what 
will  have  become  of  the  Celestial  Empire? 
It  will  not  have  been  conquered  in  a  military 
sense,  nor  yet  dismembered  or  parcelled  out 
among  European  disputants;  but  it  will  have 
passed  away  among  other  gigantic  things  of 
remote  times.  '  How  so  V  the  traveller  may 
ask ;  for  he  will  still  find,  as  before,  a  dense 
population,  in  costume  as  heretofore,  in  its 
modes  of  industry  the  same  as  ever,  in  speech, 
and  in  etiquette,  and  in  its  decorations  the 
same;  but  China,  in  its  administrative  order, 
and  in  its  military  array,  and  in  its  business 
doings,  and  in  those  adjustments — parti}'  po- 
litical, partly  mercantile — which  connect  it 
with  other  countries,  China  will  have  sub- 
mitted to  extensive  modifications.  The  Ce- 
lestial Empire  will  have  been  puffed  from  off 
its  seat  by  the  railway  engine. 

Come  wherever  it  comes,  the  railway  is 
fatal  to  illusions.  Not  only  does  it  carry 
everywhere  recent  information,  and  effect  an 
interchange  of  minds  and  the  breaking  up  of 
prejudices,  and  the  riddance  of  incommodious 
local  usages,  but  it  brings  with  it,  in  its  own 
style  of  irresistible  force,  commercial  influ- 
ence ;  shareholders'  votes  come  in — mer- 
chants' proposals  come  in.  The  railway 
takes  effect  in  transferring  power  from  old 
centres  of  power  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
the  Bourse.  Shall  not  this  be  seen  when 
Russia,  with  her  own  line  across  Siberia  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  shall  be  bidding  for. 
the  carrying  of  Manchester  goods,  Birming- 
ham wares,  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  to  Pekin, 
and  to  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River.  China 
joining  hands  with  Europe,  through  Russia, 
will  become  a  business-doing  country  on  a  far 
greater  scale  than  heretofore  ;  and  when  this 
revolution  has  had  place,  whether  or  not  a 
political  revolution  may  supervene,  it  will 
be  no  longer  possible  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  on  the  dreamy  basis  of 
the  paternal  doctrine.  At  present  the  Father 
of  the  State  is  wont  to  impute  blame  to 
himself — sinful  man  as  he  is — when'  cala- 
mities afflict  his  children  in  any  province. 
He  will  be  too  wise  to  practise  any  such 
Oriental  candour  when  these  his  children 
shall  have  come,  in  European  style,  to  im- 
pute blame  to  the  paternal  government,  or 
to  its  agents,  whenever  they  think  themselves 
aggrieved,  and  shall  say,  '  You  must  learn 
to  manage  our  interests  in  a  better  manner.' 

As  to  that  effective  disintegration  which 
European  interference  involves,  it  is  already 
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in  operation,  and  it  is  likely  to  advance  at  an 
accelerated  pace.  While  wc  write,  it  is  an- 
nounced (or  affirmed)  that  Russia  has  made 
a  territorial  bargain  with  tlie  Pekin  Govern- 
ment, on  undertaking  to  put  down  the  Taep- 
ing  rebellion.  At  the  same  time  France  en- 
gages to  drill  and  discipline  Chinese  recruits 
or  conscripts.  England  is  furnishing  to  order 
officers  for  the  navy,  as  well  as  accomplished 
accountants  and  heads  of  mercantile  esta- 
blishments. To  the  Chinaman  it  will  be  left 
to  use  the  hoe,  to  steer  junks,  to  arrange 
matters  of  etiquette,  and  to  fill  subordinate 
positions.  In  a  word,  China  will  be  China 
still ;  but  the  representatives  of  European 
civilisation  will  be  always  at  his  elbow,  doing, 
advising,  directing  all  those  matters,  whether 
of  the  central  civil  government,  or  of  military 
command,  or  of  direction  in  commerce,  in  the 
management  of  which  mandarins,  higher  and 
lower,  are  now  coming  to  feel  that  the  bar- 
barians can  do  the  work  better  than  them- 
selves. The  disintegration  of  China — we  do 
not  include  the  supposition  of  actual  dismem- 
berment by  theTaepingsorby  foreign  aggres- 
sion— is  in  its  course  to  be  effected  by  the  ab- 
sorption into  its  substance  of  the  manifold 
energies  of  Western  civilisation.  Heretofore 
these  strenuous  foreign  forces,  have  wrought 
upon  the  extremities  of  China  onl3',  and  as 
from  without.  They  are  now  working  upon 
it,  not  merely  from  within,  but  as  from  their 
new  place  of  lodgment,  at  its  very  centre. 

Against  the  risks  of  either  dismemberment 
or  disintegration,  both  of  which  now  threaten 
her,  liussia  is  putting  forth  her  utmost 
strength,  and  all  her  skill ;  and  she  may  be 
able  to  hold  her  own  yet  for  a  long  while 
to  come,  by  the  brute  force  of  her  armies. 
Russia  may  at  length  break  the  strength  of 
the  Caucasian  tribes  on  the  one  hand,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  Poland  in  vain  renews 
its  struggle  for  national  existence.  East- 
ward, as  we  have  already  said,  the  Siberian 
wilds  afford  what  has  proved  itself  to  be 
an  unobstructed  pathway,  first,  to  a  spa- 
cious and  very  promising  territory,  which 
gives  her  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Ocean  ; 
and  next,  to  China  and  its  markets.  Thus 
it  is  that  Russia,  although  beaten  off  from 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  for- 
bidden to  indulge  the  golden  dream  of  Con- 
stantinople, is  circumventing  Western  Eu- 
rope, while  stretching  out  a  long  arm  to 
China,  and  to  the  far  East,  through  China. 
It  may  be  seen  that  this  way  round  is,  in  fact, 
to  Russia,  the  nearest  way  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  remotest  East.  It  might  seem,  then, 
that  there  can  be  little  room  for  entertain- 
ing a  question  concerning  the  probable  dis- 
integration of  Russia.     Nor  would  any  such 


course  of  events,  a  few  years  ago,  have  been 
thought  of  as  on  any  ground  likely  to  oc- 
cur. But  ought  this  probability  to  be  re- 
jected at  this  moment  ?  It  must  not  be 
affirmed  that  the  elements  of  social  and  po- 
litical disorder  were  not  existing,  or  were 
not  in  movement  beneath  the  surface,  at  the 
moment  of  the  death  of  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las :  nevertheless  these  disturbing  forces  were 
not  then  in  action  ;  and  if  his  successor  had 
inherited,  with  the  iron  rod  of  office,  the  iron 
will  and  the  ruthless  hand  of  that  autocrat, 
the  threatening  danger,  both  from  within  and 
from  without,  might  have  been  warded  off 
for  years  to  come.  A  double  peril  has  now 
ensued,  from  the  gi-anting  of  imperfect  poli- 
tical existence  to  the  less  numerous  classes, 
and  of  release  to  millions  of  bondsmen  ;  and 
also,  from  the  denial  of  national  existence  to 
a  people  long  grievously  wronged. 

During  the  same  lapse  of  time,  which  may 
be  reckoned  roundly  at  360  or  3V0  years, 
courses  of  events  have  had  place  in  Russia 
and  in  England  tending  in  precisely  contrary 
directions;  or  if  the  year  1688  were  assum- 
ed on  our  side,  and  a  year  later  on  the  side 
of  Russia  (the  year  in  which  Peter  became 
autocrat)  that  point  of  time  would  mark  the 
culmination  of  both  those  movements  in 
events  that  have  been  determinative  of  what 
was  to  follow,  and  that  were  characteristic 
also  of  what  had  been  long  in  preparation  on 
both  sides.  Here,  on  our  side  of  the  Euro- 
pean commonwealth,  there  had  been  in  pro- 
cess of  growth  the  middle-class  force,  and 
with  it  the  gradual  development  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty.  What  Eng- 
land is  now,  as  a  fi*ee  country,  dates  itself 
back  to  the  times  of  the  first  of  the  Tudors 
for  its  commencement.  In  Russia,  from 
about  the  same  date,  those  good  things  which 
we  most  highly  value,  and  which  then  were 
in  a  condition  of  probable  expansion  and  en- 
durance in  Russia,  have  been  slowly  disap- 
pearing, or  going  into  decay  or  desuetude. 
At  the  moment  of  the  Czar  Peter's  accession, 
and  just  when  our  English  liberties  had  come 
to  be  £xed  upon  a  rock,  the  entire  fabric  of 
Russian  political  liberty  went  down,  to  rise 
no  more ;  unless  now,  peradventure,  it  may 
be  coming  up  to-day.  But  shall  it  be  so  ?  or 
otherwise  to  frame  a  question — Are  those 
things — we  do  not  mean  the  se7nhlance,  but 
the  reality  of  them — which  we  here  so  high- 
ly value — are  they  of  a  nature  that  can  be 
bestowed,  in  lump,  by  imperial  benevolence  ? 
During  these  three  centuries  and  more,  the 
people  of  England  have  not  merely  fought 
tor,  and  struggled  to  obtain,  the  good  things 
of  our  political  and  social  existence,  but,  in 
so  struggling  to  get  them,  we  have  come 
into  a  condition  to  know  distinctly  what  they 
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are — to  enjoy  them — and  to  improve  thera  : 
the  long  conflict  has  been  itself  our  schooling 
in  the  art  and  mystery  of  political  existence. 
If  we  had  not  so  striven,  not  only  should  we 
not  have  obtained,  but  we  should  not  have  been 
qualified  to  enjoy  and  to  use  these  inestima- 
ble benefits.  What  we  thus  possess  and  en- 
joy at  this  time,  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  been  poured  out  of  the  lap  of  a 
benign  autocrat,  for  our  benefit  and  com- 
fort. 

We  need  not  call  in  question  the  benevo- 
lence or  the  good  intentions  of  Alexander  IT., 
at  least  his  intentions  toward  his  Slavonian 
subjects.  The  questionable  points  are  the 
nature  of  the  bestowment,  and  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  recipients.  To  return  for  a  mo- 
ment to  our  comparison  of  instances ;  the 
slow  acquisition  of  political  life  among  our- 
selves has  served  to  consolidate  in  an  admir- 
able manner  the  constitutional  structure. 
Every  expansion  of  the  constitutional  mass 
has  given  it  so  much  the  more  solidity,  and 
has  served  to  fix  the  equilibrium  of  the 
whole.  But  can  it  be  affirmed  that  the  be- 
nign autocrat,  who  is  now  reversing  the  acts 
of  the  stern  autocrat  of  1689,  is  setting  Rus- 
sia upon  a  basis  of  granite  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
upon  the  flanks  of  an  Etna  ?  Peter,  mighty 
and  rude,  and  practical  in  his  mode  of  think- 
ing, laboured  to  bring  in  upon  his  Russia  the 
benefits  of  the  material  civilisation  of  West- 
ern Europe  ;  but  he  had  no  wish  whatever  to 
import,  along  with  these  solid  advantages,  the 
soul,  and  the  mind,  and  heart  of  Western 
Europe — certainly  not  the  free  heart  of  Eng- 
land. The  present  autocrat,  fully  possessed 
as  he  is  of  those  things  which  his  sturdy 
predecessor  so  much  coveted,  and  in  great 
measure  obtained,  for  his  people,  desires  to 
import,  and  to  grant  to  them,  an  extemporiz- 
ed political  existence.  This  gracious  bestow- 
ment might  indeed  realize  itself  in  Russia,  if 
a  season  of  the  most  perfect  repose  were  to 
be  lengthened  out  through  the  years  of  a 
reign  which  ought  to  be  so  long,  that  a  pre- 
paration demanding  centuries  might  perhaps 
be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  life. 

A  rough  resemblance  (not  more)  brings 
here  into  comparison  the  instances  of  China 
and  of  Russia.  In  China  it  is  the  existence 
and  spread  of  the  Taeping  rebellion  that  ren- 
ders European  influences  far  more  penetrative 
than  otherwise  they  could  be,  and  therefore 
more  perilous.  In  Russia,  whether  the  Po- 
lish rebellion  is  crushed  or  not  just  now,  the 
efi"ort  to  crush  it  deeply  imperils  those  inter- 
nal revolutions  which  the  emperor,  or  a  party 
about  him,  is  endeavouring  to  eff"ect.  But  it 
is  not  on  the  side  of  Poland  only  that  dan- 
gers thicken.  The  corruption  of  the  official 
mass   throughout  Russia   is   so   deep,  wide, 


and  inveterate,  that,  to  apply  a  remedy,  or 
even  a  corrective,  would  demand  the  highest 
skill  and  courage,  exerted  through  a  long  and 
a  tranquil  season.  In  truth,  the  desperate 
and  shameless  corruption  and  venality,  and 
the  tyrannous  wrongfulness  of  the  adminis- 
trative or  office-bearing  class  (the  bureaucra- 
cy) is  the  fatal  symptom  in  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia. The  evidence  that  bears  upon  this 
alleged  corruption  is  to  be  listened  to  with 
caution  ;  for  no  reader  of  Prince  Dolgorukof  s 
book,  or  of  Ilerzen's  Kolokol,  or  of  similar 
passionate  publications,  will  take  them  as  if 
they  were  what  it  is  manifest  they  are  not : 
they  are  samples  only  of  what  may  be 
risked,  in  the  way  of  exaggeration,  by  writers 
who  know  that  they  are  safe  in  thus  provok- 
ing contradiction.  '  Will  you  tell  me  I  can- 
not make  good  ray  accusations  ?  You  dare 
not  confront  me  before  the  European  public' 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
administration  of  Government  in  every  de- 
partment, including  that  of  courts  of  justice, 
which  is  worst  of  all,  has  been  corrupt  and 
atrocious,  beyond  the  usual  measure  of  des- 
potic Governments.  But  we  should  recollect 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  corruption  ; 
and  what  is  the  probable  consequence  of  the 
exposure  to  which  at  this  time  it  is  subjected. 
Does  the  venality  and  the  wrongfulness  of 
the  official  class  in  Russia  truly  represent  the 
moral  condition  of  the  mass  whence  the  in- 
dividual official  men  are  drawn  ;  or  would  it 
be  fair  to  say, — The  Russian  people  at  large 
are  such  as  these  official  persons  show  them 
to  be  ?  or  ought  we  not  rather  to  assume 
that  the  men  in  office  constitute  a  class, 
privileged  under  an  irresponsible  tyranny, 
and  defended  by  it  from  the  vengeance  of 
public  opinion,  to  do  all  wrong  things  at 
their  pleasure  ?  This  second  supposition  we 
should  incline  to  accept  as  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  first.  But  if  the  first  hypothesis 
were  taken,  then  there  could  indeed  be  little 
prospect  of  carrying  out  the  reforms  which 
the  Government  is  honestly  intending  and 
wishing  to  realize.  Shall  these,  the  very 
same  men — trained  in  wrong  as  they  are, 
and  nureed  in  shamelessness — shall  they  be 
taught  virtue  by  penalties,  by  exile,  or  the 
knout  ?  Cutting  off"  the  heads  of  mandarins 
produces  little  virtue  in  China;  nor  indeed 
elsewhere,  if  the  culprits  are  so  many  that 
they  bear  a  large  appreciable  proportion  to 
the  class  out  of  which  they  come.  But  if 
these  delinquents  refuse  to  be  reformed,  and 
must  be  removed,  and  others  put  in  their 
places,  where  are  those  their  substitutes  and 
successors  to  be  found  ?  Nowhere,  on  the 
first  supposition  ;  and  with  extreme  difficulty 
even  on  the  second.  An  eflfective  reform  of 
the  bureaucracy  must  be  the  work  of  a  long 
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and  enlightened  reign,  the  forces  of  which, 
and  its  tact,  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  social  system  in  all  its  breadth,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  shall  induce  an  improved 
moral  consciousness  in  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  bear  upon  the  official  class  with  effective 
energy.  But  this  will  never  be  until  a  free 
press  is  allowed  to  do  its  part  in  Russia  :  but 
this  is  a  revolution  that  is  still  far  off. 

A  press  much  more  free  than  we  in  Eng- 
land, or  than  most  of  us  had  imagined,  has 
in  fact  made  a  commencement  of  its  attack 
upon  the  official  corruption  of  the  empire. 
The  imperial  government  has  relaxed  its  cen- 
sorship in  certain  specified  matters.  But 
then  in  comes  a  peril  of  another  order.  The 
license  allowed  to  the  press  for  the  exposure 
of  official  corruption  not  only  frightens  and 
irritates  the  host  of  those  who  fatten  upon 
it,  but  it  lifts  a  little  floodgate  through  which 
a  deluge  will  enter.  The  mind  and  feeling 
of  Russia  has  now  been  put  in  movement, 
and  it  will  not  stay  anywhere  until  it  touches 
upon  the  doings  of  the  Imperial  Council. 
Hitherto  injustices  and  official  outrages  have 
been  submitted  to ;  but  then  '  our  Father ' 
was  believed  to  know  nothing  of  the  wrongs 
of  his  children.  Not  so  now ;  for  now  the 
*  Father'  has  confessed  that  he  is  cognisant 
of  the  wickedness  of  his  servants.  Nor  does 
the  zeal  he  shows  in  attempting  a  reform 
by  any  means  counterbalance  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  to  Russian  piety  by  the 
Imperial  recognition  of  the  facts.  This 
Russian  worship  of  the  Czar  received  a 
deadly  wound  in  the  Crimean  disasters. 
Nicholas  literally  died  of  it;  Alexander  II. 
politically  succumbed  at  this  stroke.  In  a 
sense  somewhat  the  same,  as  we  have  said 
above,  the  paternal  rule  in  China  lost  its 
vitality  in  the  late  assault  upon  Pekin.  In 
Russia  the  damage  that  was  done  to  the 
paternal  sway,  in  a  similar  manner,  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  impoverishment  of 
the  Government,  and  the  derangement  of  the 
commercial  system  and  of  the  revenue.  But 
there  follows  a  damage  of  a  still  more  serious 
kind ;  and  this  springs  from  the  aforesaid 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  corruption  which  pervades 
its  administration. 

A  parallel  instance — parallel  to  a  certain 
extent — presents  itself  here,  to  which  we  may 
direct  attention.  It  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a 
comparable  instance ;  nevertheless,  the  lesson 
it  teaches  is  almost  the  same.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  Russia  is  threatened  by  a  revolu- 
tion similar  to  that  of  France  in  '89  ;  never- 
theless, there  are  points  of  resemblance  in 
the  two  instances  which  might  awaken 
alarm  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Moscow.  It 
was  with    admirable    unwisdom    that    the 


Government  and  the  privileged  classes  of 
France,  noblesse  and  clergy,  confessed  them- 
selves to  the  oppressed  and  impoverished 
multitude.  '  We  are  wrong.  We  have  always 
been  wrong-doers ;  but  we  now  repent,  and. 
we  are  resolved  to  relieve  our  troubled  con- 
sciences, and  to  redress  your  grievances.'  So 
spoke  the  most  enlightened  statesmen — 
Turgot,  Malesherbes,  Necker — and  thus  many 
of  the  clergy  also.  It  is  startling  at  this 
moment  to  listen  to  the  ominous,  selt-denying, 
recent  utterances  of  some  of  the  privileged 
classes  in  Russia.  Thus  they  sjreik:  'We 
consider  it  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye  to  live 
and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  social  order  at  the 
expense  of  other  classes  of  the  community. 
It  is  not  right  that  the  poor  man  should  pay 
a  rouble  and  the  rich  man  nothing.  That 
could  only  be  tolerated  while  serfage  existed  ; 
but  it  now  places  us  in  the  position  of  para- 
sites, utterly  useless  to  their  country.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enjoy  such  an  ignominious 
privilege  any  longer,  and  we  hold  ourselves 
irresponsible  for  4ts  further  continuance.'  It 
must  be  needless  here  to  cite  instances, 
which  the  reader  will  easily  call  to  mind, 
occurring  in  the  history  of  the  early  years  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  parallel  holds 
good,  too,  in  its  oblique  or  obscure  meaning. 
The  confessions  and  the  professions  of  the 
privileged  classes  in  France  were  no  doubt 
animated,  if  not  prompted,  by  the  feeling 
that  this  ingenuousness  on  their  part  was  a 
means,  and  it  was  to  them  the  only  means, 
of  breaking  up  a  political  structure  which 
they  believed  it  would  be  possible  to  put 
together  anew,  under  their  own  control,  and 
in  a  manner  not  less  advantageous  to  them- 
selves ;  in  fact,,  more  so,  inasmuch  as  some- 
thing like  an  English  aristocracy,  if  it  could 
be  copied  in  France,  was  a  far  better  thing 
than  the  then  degraded  nobility  of  France. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Russian  no- 
bles, who  now  denounce  their  own  exemp- 
tions, and  lay  their  privileges  at  the  feet  of 
the  Emperor,  saying,  *  We  (now)  hold  our- 
selves irresponsible  for  their  continuance,' 
may  have  been  moved  by  calculations  nearly 
of  the  same  kind. 

In  morals  it  is  a  great  truth,  *  He  that  con- 
fesses his  sins  and  forsaketh  them,  shall  find 
mercy  ;'  but  in  politics,  it  seems  that  the  re- 
verse of  this,  almost,  must  be  admitted  as  an 
axiom — namely,  that  confessions  and  reform 
are — if  not  a  road  to  ruin,  a  road  dangerously 
near  to  it.  It  will  always  be  so  to  a  des- 
potism ;  it  need  not  be  so  to  a  government 
which  at  all  times  stands  open  to  check  from 
a  free-spoken  constitutional  opposition.  The 
theory  of  every  government,  absolute  or  con- 
stitutional, rests  upon  an  assumption  of  infal- 
libilitv.    Every  government  that  governs  must 
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speak  in  the  tones,  and  must  wear  the  guise 
of  absolute  wisdom  and  rectitude.  In  free 
governments  the  rebuke  of  this  theoretic  pre- 
tension occurs  often  enough  to  make  itself 
an  understood  usage  of  State.  It  is  not  so, 
nor  can  it  be  so,  within  the  circle  of  an  ab- 
solute monarchy.  Autocratic  concessions, 
and  imperial  bestowments  of  rights,  carry  in 
themselves  a  fatal  contradiction.  Russia  is 
now  making  experiment  of  this  hazardous 
inconsistency.  The  mighty  empire  may 
override  the  peril,  and  all  right-minded  look- 
ers-on will  heartily  wish  for  the  realization  of 
such  a  prospect.  Serfdom  abolished  (the 
abolition  now  in  March  this  year  being  finally 
achieved),  judicial  reforms  effected  ;  trial  by 
jury,  or  something  like  it,  established,  and  a 
move  forward  made  toward  a  representative 
constitution.  Much,  therefore,  lias  actually 
been  effected  which  may  be  reckoned  upon 
as  tending  to  prevent  revolution  or  to  antici- 
pate revolution.  Moreover,  whereas  France 
in  '89  was  frenzied  by  a  destructive  (athe- 
istic) fanaticism,  Russia,  if  it  has  a  fanaticism 
at  all,  it  is  of  the  conservative  kind.  The 
stolid  superstitions  of  the  Greek  Churqh  are 
to  be  reckoned  upon  so  far  as  counteractive 
of  revolutionary  movements,  rather  than  as 
promotive  of  them. 

But  among  these  reforming  movements 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  organic  cor- 
respondence or  real  harmony.  Every  reform 
has  a  suicidal  tendency.  It  does  not  spring, 
as  among  ourselves,  from  first  principles  in 
the  constitution.  In  England,  reform  is 
speedily  taken  up,  or  is  assimilated  as  nutri- 
ment. In  Russia  it  is  always  to  be  feared 
that,  when  elements  so  discordant  are  poured 
together  into  the  caldron  of  the  State,  the 
mixture  will  explode.  The  Imperial  will  is 
still  absolute ;  it  advises  with  itself,  or  with 
those  who  have  no  responsibility  toward  the 
people,  and  have  no  constitutional  existence. 
An  army  (which  is  still  far  too  large  for  any 
proper  purposes)  gives  the  autocrat  what 
might  be  called  a  gymnasium,  of  which  he 
avails  himself  for  keeping  his  personal  des- 
potism in  practice.  The  reforming  experi- 
ment is  watched  over  from  the  camp,  and  it 
may  be  brought  to  a  stand  at  any  moment, 
if  likely  to  get  on  at  too  great  a  speed.  As 
to  the  political  enlightenment  of  the  instruct- 
ed— the  reading  classes,  an  incoherent  course 
is  pursued  by  the  Government,  which  seems 
intended  to  combine  the  maximum  of  danger 
with  the  minimum  of  advantage.  French, 
English,  and  German  books  and  magazines 
are  procurable,  and  are  actually  read  to  a 
great  extent  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
yet  with  restrictions  which  irritate  curiosity 
to  no  purpose.  What  good  can  come  of  the 
block-covered  or  the  erased  paragraphs  in 


English  newspapers,  which  tell  the  Russian 
reader  that  there  is  a  something  which  we, 
the  imperial  censors,  will  not  permit  him  to 
see.  It  may  be  said,  and  truly  said,  that  an 
autocratic  government  cannot  with  any  pru- 
dence permit  what  a  free  and  constitutional 
government  allows  easily  and  safely.  Grant 
this,  and  then  our  conclusion  follows,  that 
those  movements  which  are  now  in  progress 
in  Russia,  auspicious  as  they  are,  and  which 
we  on  this  side  should  be  inclined  to  wel- 
come as  the  beginnings  of  better  things,  are 
all  of  them  of  the  nature  of  political  disinte- 
gration :  they  are  contradictions.  If  the 
lion  were  indeed  the  living  lion,  it  is  certain 
that  the  honey  of  constitutional  freedom 
would  not  thus  have  been  deposited  in  his 
entrails.  When  it  comes  to  this,  that  'out 
of  the  strong  cometh  forth  sweetness,'  we 
may  assuredly  infer  that  what  the  bees  have 
thus  swarmed  in  is  not  the  living  lion,  but  a 
carcase. 

An  incoherence,  which  perhaps  no  admi- 
nistrative skill  would  be  able  to  avoid,  at- 
taches to  the  measures  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment at  this  time.  At  the  moment  when 
actual  dismemberment  is  within  prospect  on 
the  side  of  Poland,  and  perhaps  even  of  Fin- 
land, as  well  as  the  Caucasian  provinces,  a 
dangerous  reaction  in  favour  of  these  agita- 
tions is  taking  place  in  the  very  heart  of 
Russia,  even  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in  Mos- 
cow, consequent  upon  the  utter  distrust  which 
prevails  there  as  to  official  reports  of  military 
movements.  Distrust  of  its  Government  is  a 
yeast  which  works  in  the  mass,  and  renders 
the  public  mind  at  once  tumid  and  acrid.  The 
Russian  people — and  by  this  word  we  must 
now  be  understood  to  include  a  numerous  and^- 
powerful  class,  or  rather  two  or  three  inde- 
pendent classes — has  come  to  know  that,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Crimean 
war,  its  credulity  was  grossly  abused  by  the 
Government,  which  did  not  understand  that 
the  plain  truth  can  never  be  so  dangerous  as 
the  lie  is  always.  This  rule  of  State  is  at 
this  time  receiving  its  illustration  in  Russia. 
Intelligent  Russians  in  both  capitals,  if  not 
elsewhere,  who  freely  read  French,  English, 
and  German  newspapers  and  reviews — and 
these  readers  are  now  more  than  a  few — have 
come  to  know  that  the  accounts  of  military 
movements  supplied  by  the  Government  are 
quite  unworthy  of  confidence.  In  regard, 
therefore,  to  the  course  of  events  lately  in 
Poland,  or  elsewhere,  the  public — numerous 
and  intelligent  as  it  is,  must  wait  until  the 
truth  comes  round  to  it  through  the  foreign 
press,  which,  however,  will  not  ever  come  to 
it  otherwise  than  in  fragments.  This  ill- 
judged  policy  of  repression  and  garbling,  of 
blotching  and  erasure,  imparts  an  acrid  sharp- 
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ness  to  what  might  be  a  patriotic  feeling; 
and  of  this  irritation  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment is  the  object.  Truly,  in  the  business  of 
State,  '  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard.' 
Hard  is  it  for  a  Government  to  go  on  in  the 
path  of  despotism  ;  and  still  harder  is  it  for 
rulers  to  turn  their  feet  on  to  a  better  path. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  attaching  to  the  per- 
plexed course  of  the  Russian  Government 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is  this — 
that  Avestern  light,  western  movement  and 
progress,  comes  into  Russia  always  as  an  im- 
portation. It  is  brought  across  the  gnlph  of 
a  language  which  has  failed  to  assimilate 
itself  in  any  appreciable  degree  with  the 
European  dialects — English,  French,  or  Ita- 
lian. There  is  mind  enough  in  the  Slavonian 
people ;  but  what  they  need  for  their  guid- 
ance, at  a  time  of  internal  renovation  and 
reform,  must  all  be  sought  for  abroad  :  it 
must  be  obtained  from  England  mainly,  from 
France  in  part,  from  Germany  in  part.  The 
subject-matter  of  conversation  in  the  salons  of 
St.  Petersburg,  and  in  the  traktirs  and  club- 
houses of  Moscow,  is,  as  one  might  say,  a 
TEXT  in  a  foreign  tongue ;  but  the  Targnm 
is  in  the  Slavonian  vernacular.  There  wnll 
always  be  a  difference — a  difference  which 
has  the  characteristic  colour  of  exaggeration, 
between  the  text  of  political  discourse,  and 
the  commentary  of  random  talk.  It  was  in  a 
way  somewhat  similar  to  this,  that,  for  some 
time  before  the  fatal  period  of  the  assembling 
of  the  States-General,  the  political  doctrine  of 
England,  which,  because  it  was  a  native  pro- 
duct, had  worked  itself  off  well  among  our- 
selves, became  in  France,  as  an  importation,  a 
Source  of  mischief.  It  was  thus,  also,  that 
English  deism — among  ourselves  a  philoso- 
phy— reappeared  in  France  as  an  atheistic 
frenzy.  The  constitutional  sobriety  of  1688, 
crossing  the  Channel,  raved  as  a  fanaticism 
in  '92  and  '93.  In  England,  whether  it  might 
be  a  speculative  theism,  or  theoretic  demo- 
cracy, or  any  other  exaggerated  style  of 
thought,  it  found  expression  easily  and  at 
once  as  a  native  product,  in  the  soberly  ro- 
bust language  of  Hobbes,  and  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  of  Milton,  and  of  Hume,  and  of  Bentham. 
The  language,  and  the  thought,  and  the 
modes  of  action  had  grown  up  together,  and 
they  knew  each  other.  It  was  not  so  with 
the  great  French  writers  of  the  ante-revolu- 
tion time.  They  wrote  in  French ;  they 
thought  in  English  ;  and  there  was  a  break, 
'  a  fault,'  between  the  thought  and  the  tongue. 
A  similar  dissonance  is  apparent  in  the  in- 
stance of  those  Russian  writers  who  find  that 
they  can  write  at  ease  only  when  they  write 
treason,  which  must  be  issued  in  Paternoster 
Row,  and  then  be  smuggled  into  Russia. 

Whether  it  be  in  Russia  or  in  France,  in 


Austria  or  in  Prussia,  wherever  despotism  is 
clung  to,  and  the  autocrat  xcill  be  autocrat — 
wherever,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of 
this  blind  obduracy  in  clinging  to  what  is 
doomed,  the  press  is  ruled,  and  overruled  and 
threatened — wherever  a  bewildered  Govern- 
ment, always  frightened,  wilful,  perplexed, 
believes  that  it  must  hasten  to  shut  the  shut- 
ters on  this  or  that  side  of  the  house  where 
daylight  is  dreaded — wherever  such  is  the 
policy  of  a  Government,  and  such  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  a  people — there  it  must 
be  true  that  even  the  most  auspicious  move- 
ments toward  reform  are  disintegrative.  They 
are  incoherences;  they  are  grants,  they  are 
not  growths.  It  is  thus  that  Europe  from 
end  to  end  is  heaving.  Peoples  and  Govern- 
ments (continental)  are  working  out  the 
truth  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  partially 
wise  than  to  be  quite  absurd. 

Russia  at  this  time  disintegrates,  and  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  if  not  an  inevitable  issue,  is, 
dismemberment.  If  this  also  should  follow,  Eu- 
rope will  be  relieved  from  a  terror — the  future 
quartering  of  Cossacks  in  each  of  its  capitals. 

Speculations,  more  or  less  probable,  con- 
cerning the  destinies  of  the  North  American 
Federation  are  far  from  being  of  recent  date. 
It  was  not  the  echo  of  the  shots  fired  at  Fort 
Sumter  that  gave  rise  to  those  speculations, 
either  among  x\merican  statesmen,  or  thought- 
ful men  in  Europe.  In  times  long  ago  gone 
by,  when  American  statesmen  were  such  as 
well  deserved  the  appellation,  these  forecast- 
ings  of  the  course  of  events  were  freely  in- 
dulged in  among  them  ;  and  these  predic- 
tions, not  widely  unlike  the  actual  events  of 
this  civil  war,  might  be  cited  from  the-  writ- 
ings and  the  recorded  speeches  of  the  most 
enlightened  of  them.  Then,  if  we  look  at 
home  among  the  political  writers  and  the 
public  men  of  France  and  of  England,  similar 
modes  of  thinking  have  not  been  rare:  De 
Tocqueville  brings  up  the  band.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  there  can  be  no  room  to  allege  that 
these  prophesyings  of  dismemberment  have 
suddenly  sprung  out  of  unlooked-for  events, 
or  that  predictions  of  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Union  are  ephemeral  newspaper  creations. 
Such  is  not  the  fact.  Those  among  us  whose 
meditations  concerning  the  destinies  of  na- 
tions have  been  going  far  and  wide  now  these 
many  years,  will  have  found  little  in  the  news 
from  America  that  can  be  regarded  as  alto- 
gether unlooked  for.  The  events  which  his- 
tory will  put  on  its  next  page  have  indeed 
startled  us  at  the  first  hearing;  but  then,  if 
they  are  regarded  as  developments  of  well- 
known  causes,  they  have  seemed  to  be  almost 
matters  of  course. 

Forecastings  of  dismemberment  have  taken 
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their  rise  from  several  grounds  of  calculation 
that  are  clearly  distinguishable,  and  which,  in 
truth,  have  an  entirely  independent  meaning. 
As,  for  instance  :  there  is  what  may  be  called 
the  geographical,  or  the  physico-geograpliical, 
aspect  of  the  subject.  Let  it  be  that  nation- 
alities are  not  thought  of,  races  are  not  con- 
sidered, political  structures  are  not  bronght  for- 
ward; and,  in  a  word,  that  nothing  is  kept  in 
view  but  this  huge  map  of  the  Western  world, 
which  spans  everything  between  the  two 
oceans.  We  think,  then,  of  this  vast  area  in 
relation  to  the  absolute  distances  it  includes, 
and  to  those  extreme  differences  of  climate 
and  of  produce  which  thence  result;  and  we 
think  especially  of  the  unalterable  problem 
which  relates  to  those  mighty  out-falls  of 
water  that  must  always  put  the  welfare  of 
the  remote  interior  of  a  continent  into  the 
custody  of  the  occupants  of  the  exits  and 
their  deltas.  If  these  things  only  be  kept  in 
view,  then  the  theorist  who  would  speculate 
upon  the  future  history  of  the  continent  is 
fain  to  say,  not  only  that  there  is  under  his 
eye  material  enough  for  three,  four,  or  five 
independent  States,  but  much  more  of  sur- 
face than  can  ever  be  properly  swayed  from 
one  centre,  and  more  interests  than  (if  the 
lessons  of  history  are  to  be  regarded)  can 
ever  be  bound  into  one  bundle.  These  future 
communities  may  indeed  keep  clear  of  war; 
but  then  they  must  keep  clear  of  large  poli- 
tical organizations :  they  must  know  each 
other  afar  off;  they  must  hug  treaties  of 
peace,  but  must  eschew  federation. 

When  upon  the  map  of  a  continent  we 
bring  in  some  peculiar  elements,  relating  to 
the  human  occupation  of  these  boundless 
regions,  then,  our  problem  embraces  not  only 
what  attaches  always  to  races,  but  anti- 
pathies of  a  special  kind,  harboured  grudges; 
and,  not  least,  though  it  may  be  undefinable 
perhaps,  certain  incompatibilities  of  temper, 
of  taste,  of  habits,  which  are  often  quite 
enough  to  forbid  any  sort  of  partnership 
between  those  who,  nevertheless,  may  indi- 
vidually be  very  estimable  people. 

But  in  the  instance  which  is  now  actually 
before  us,  there  is  present  an  element  that  is 
altogether  peculiar,  and  which,  even  if  it  stood 
by  itself,  must  either  be  removed,  or  it  must 
sooner  or  later  necessitate  a  political  severance 
of  the  states  that  are  implicated  therein.  By 
a  stern  necessity,  which  possesses  at  once-  the 
coherence  of  the  deepest  moral  reasons  and 
the  force  of  political  ambition,  and  the  vehe- 
mence (must  we  not  say  it?)  of  a  religious 
fanaticism,  the  existence  of  slavery — slavery, 
not  merely  tolerated  or  borne  with  (on  one 
side)  but  newly  affirmed  and  gloried  in — 
slavery  thus  edited  anew  as  a  doctrine,  and 
vouched  for  by  powerful  communities,  must 


sever  these  from  communities  that  are  not 
implicated  therein.  Undoubtedly,  this  sever- 
ance must  in  the  end  take  place,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  large  commercial  in- 
terests— interests  latent,  and  interests  patent 
— bind  together  the  two  masses.  It  has  been 
found,  again  and  again,  that  whenever,  in 
Congress,  legislation  has  been  attempted  on 
the  false  hypothesis  of  a  common  understand- 
ing as  to  slavery,  embarrassment  has  been  the 
consequence,  threatening  disruption  at  every 
moment.  And  not  less  certainly  has  disrup- 
tion been  threatened  in  the  administration  of 
a  Government  which  exists  under  this  same 
impracticable  condition  of  tolerating  an  in- 
tolerable evil.  So  it  has  been  from  one  pre- 
sidential epoch  to  another;  and  thus  the  mis- 
called 'United  States'  have  been  torn  by 
periodic  convulsions,  resembling  those  that 
afflict  kingdoms  where  there  are  rival  claim- 
ants of  the  throne.  The  last  of  these  elec- 
tions involved  a  revolution,  if  not  a  civil  war, 
not  less  inevitably  than  would  a  change  of 
dynast}'  in  any  European  kingdom.  Is  it  a 
Bourbon  or  is  it  a  Napoleon  that  snatches 
the  sceptre  of  France?  Is  it  a  Buchanan  or 
is  it  a  Lincoln  that  is  carried  in  triumph  to 
Washington  ?  In  the  one  case,  not  less  cer- 
tainly than  in  the  other,  revolution  by  coup 
d'etat,  or  else  a  civil  war,  ensues. 

Dismemberment  would  present  itself  as  in- 
evitable sooner  or  later,  not  the  less  certainly 
than  before,  even  if  slavery  were  suddenly 
abolished,  and  if  the  black  population  were 
deported,  or  were  established  in  some  remote 
wilderness.  This  upshot  of  the  boundless 
territorial  developments  of  the  interior  re- 
gions, and  of  their  populations,  would  com- 
mand the  approval  of  well-informed  men,  not 
less  in  America  than  it  does  in  Europe,  if 
only  the  subject  could  be  looked  at  apart 
from  those  ungoverned  prepossessions  which 
so  much  rule  the  American  mind.  These 
national  impulses  get  strength  just  now  from 
an  artificial  source,  namely,  a  confusion  of 
ideas  which  blends  the  Union  feeling — call  • 
it  patriotism  if  you  please — with  a  strong 
sense  of  the  manifest  duty  of  the  now-present 
Government  at  Washington  to  maintain  the 
Federal  map  in  its  integrity,  and  to  defend 
itself  loyallj',  and  to  hand  the  Union  over  to 
the  next  occupants  of  the  Government  ofl!aces 
undamaged  and  complete,  if  it  may  be  done. 
A  case  may  well  be  imagined,  even  if  it  be 
unlikely  to  occur  in  fact :  namely,  that  of  a 
President  who,  in  his  inner  conscience,  may 
believe  that  the  disruption  now  aimed  at  by 
the  Confederate  States  would,  if  peaceably 
eff"ected,  be  beneficial  on  both  sides,  and  in 
no  way  prejudicial  to  the  great  American 
commonwealth ;  nevertheless,  and  notwith- 
standing this  his  individual  opinion,  he  re- 
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cognises  his  presidential  duty,  as  bead  of  the 
State,  to  oppose  and  to  prevent  any  such  dis- 
ruption by  all  means  in  his  power.  In  such 
a  case,  this  imaginary  President  would  pos- 
sess, if  so  we  may  speak,  two  consciences, 
the  several  requirements  of  which  he  might 
be  conscientiously  fulfilling.  He  will  do  battle 
valiantly  for  the  Union,  and  yet  he  may  think 
with  the  disruptionists.  He  need  not  pro- 
claim this  his  inner  belief,  hut  he  may  silently 
hold  it  in  all  sincerity ;  and  who  shall  affirm 
that  the  actual  President  Lincoln — who  is 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  conscience,  as  well  as 
clear-sighted — does  not  in  fact  at  this  very 
moment^  and  in  this  very  manner,  harbour 
two  consciences? 

We  decisively  think  that,  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic — in  England  especially^too  little 
account  has  been  taken  of  the  rightfully 
pleaded  loyalty  of  the  Federal  States.  To 
maintain  the  Union  by  force  of  arms,  if  it 
could  not  be  maintained  by  other  means,  and 
consequently  to  denounce  the, Confederates  as 
rebels,  at  least  until  tliey  shall  have  made 
good  their  defection,  is  a  course  that  ought 
not  to  be  blamed;  at  any  rate,  we  English 
must  not  blame  it.  But  then,  if  we  do  not 
blame  this  loyalty,  why  should  we  withhold 
our  cordial  sympathy  from  those  who  act  it 
out  ?  Why  be  cold  or  cynical  when,  as  now, 
a  great  people  is  seen  to  be  doing  its  duty, 
and  is  doing  it  at  so  prodigious  a  cost? 
Those  among  us  who  may  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  men  of  feeling  and  intelligence  in 
the  Northern  States,  are  finding  expressions 
of  this  sort  in  their  letters:  '  At  the  moment 
of  the  first  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  the 
seceding  States,  eighteen  millions  of  men 
started  to  their  feet  for  the  maintenance  of 
ORDER,  and  in  defence  of  laivful  government^ 
*■  We  are  fighting,'  they  say,  '  for  peace  and 
order  against  rebellion.''  The  writers  of  such 
letters  do  not  allege  slavery  as  the  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  North  and  the  South — 
it  is  not  slavery,  but  rebellion.  A  corre- 
spondent who,  judging  of  him  by  his  letters, 
is  clear-sighted,  and  quite  temperate  and 
calm  (this  is  great  praise  just  now)  says  of 
the  war,  that  it  is  •  no  more  to  be  avoided 
than  the  best  war  that  was  ever  waged.' 
Again,  the  same  writer  says:  'If  we  (the 
Northern  States)  were  to  lie  down  and  allow 
the  rebellion  to  triumph,  we  would  (should) 
deserve  the  execrations  of  all  mankind  :'  he 
says,  '  Do  not  listen  to  sneers  uttered  in  dis- 
paragement of  our  just  and  upright  war  of 
self-defence.'  Another  writer,*  to  whom,  in 
truth,  we  are  not  able  to  accord  the  same 
praise  of  calmness  and   temper,    repeats,   in 

*  Correspondence  on  the  Present  Relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of 
America.    Boston,  1862. 


varied  forms,  the  affirmation  that,  although 
the  extinction  of  slavery  is  held  remotely  in 
prospect,  as  a  probable  and  a  hoped-for  ulti- 
mate result  of  this  war — the  war  itself,  in  its 
broad  aspect,  is  a  war  for  crushing  a  great 
rebellion.  This  writer  (Hon.  Charles  G. 
Loring)  challenges  the  sympathy  of  the  world 
in  behalf  of  those  who  are  maintaining  '  the 
cause  of  freedom,  humanity,  and  good  govern- 
ment.' He  says,  as  to  the  North,  '  We  enter- 
ed into  (the  war)  solely  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution.'  He 
complains — and  the  complaint  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  reasonable,  that  in  England,  and 
throughout  Europe  generally,  there  is  '  no 
willingness  even  to  listen  to  our  protests  and 
arguments,  founded  on  the  necessities  of  our 
condition,  compelling  us  to  the  work  of  crush- 
ing the  rebellion,  and  of  preventinsf  secession, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  our  national 
life.' 

These  last  Avords,  '  the  national  life,'  touch 
the  pith  of  the  subject  in  hand.  The  war 
now  waged  by  the  Federalists — the  Northern 
States — has  taken  for  its  plea  hitherto,  the 
belief  that  it  is  '  the  only  means  of  preserving 
our  (American)  national  life.'  Whatever 
may  be  the  exceptions  that  might  be  taken 
against  this  belief,  it  yet  deserves — so  we 
strongly  think — a  much  more  respectful  con- 
sideration than,  for  the  most  part,  it  has 
received  in  Britain.  It  is  true  that  when,  in 
the  calm  mood  of  lookers-on,  we  enter  upon 
the  thorny  argument  concerning  the  right  of 
secession,  asserted  on  the  Southern  side,  and 
denied  on  the  Northern,  we  quickly  become 
entangled  among  legal  refinements  and  con- 
stitutional controversies,  which  show  an  aspect 
of  endless  perplexity.  And,  from  the  ground 
of  these  perplexities,  we — the  European 
public — may  very  properly  retire.  We,  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  ought  not  to  think 
ourselves  sufficient  for  these  things;  and  it 
might  be  well  not  to  meddle  with  matters 
so  far  beyond  our  line.  But  if  this  forbear- 
ance be,  on  onr  part,  proper,  a  consequence 
thence  resulting  is  this — that  we  should 
allow  the  plea  which  is  urged  by  the  people 
of  the  Northern  States,  and  North-western 
too,  to  be  valid  and  good.  The  plea  is  good, 
on  the  premises  assumed.  On  these  pre- 
mises, the  war  was  indeed  inevitable.  The 
Fre-ident  and  Government  had  no  alternative 
but  to  defend  public  order;  or  otherwise  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Federal  Constitution 
was  actually  defunct;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
admit  the  fact  of  the  extinction  of  the  national 
life  of  the  '  United  States.'  Let  each  of  us, 
supposing  himself  a  New  York  or  Boston 
citizen,  put  the  question  to  his  neighbour,  at 
the  moment  of  the  attack  upon  Fort  Sumter, 
*What  now,   think  yoa,   is  to   be    done?' 
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There  could  bo  but  one  answer — '  We  must 
uphold  the  Government  at  all  costs.'  Some 
of  us  might  advise  attempting  a  compromise ; 
and  some  might  recommend  the  amputation 
of  a  limb  long  ago  known  to  be  incurably 
diseased.  Try  these  expedients  if  you  please  ; 
but  at  least  we  must  now  show  fight,  we  must 
obey  the  call  of  the  Government,  and  prove 
our  loyalty,  and  then  enter  upon  argument, 
and  discuss  articles  of  compromise.  If  this 
paramount  and  foremost  duty  were  in  some 
way  discharged,  then  a  temperate  review  of 
the  grounds  assumed  in  justification  of  seces- 
sion might  have  been  attempted,  perhaps 
hopefully.  But  thus  far,  as  we  think,  the 
North  has  ground  of  complaint  against  us  for 
withholding,  or  for  too  grudgingly  according, 
our  sympathies  with  them  on  so  signal  an 
occasion.  We  ought  to  have  made  more 
allowance  than  we  did  make  for  excited  feel- 
ings; we  should  have  hastened  to  wish  them 
good  speed — '  God  speed  ' — before  the  out- 
burst of  resentment  had  taken  place.  Why 
was  it  not  so  ?  An  answer  to  this  question 
might  be  given.  It  admits  of  several  answers  ; 
but  these  could  not  be  brought  forward' with- 
out adding  offence  to  offence,  irritation  to 
irritation.  The  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
has  sent  the  tide  of  English  feeling  southward, 
in  a  manner  not  due  to  the  merits  of  the 
parties,  has  not  been  causeless.  But  we  are 
willing  to  postpone  our  vindication  on  this 
ground.  We  wait  until  the  war  is  over,  and 
its  irritations  soothed  or  forgotten.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war,  when 
English  sympathies,  ambiguously  given,  were 
called  for  by  the  Northern  people,  the  reply 
was  in  substance  this — '  We  can  profess  little 
sympathy  on  your  side,  for  in  truth  you  are 
not  fighting  against  slavery :  if  indeed  you 
were  striving  to  bring  Southern  slavery  to  an 
end,  we  should  feel  with  you,  and  should  be 
ready  almost  to  help  you.  But  you  are  fight- 
ing only  for  a  boundary  line :  this  war  is 
nothing  better  than  a  contest  for  political 
mastery,  and  we  can  have  no  feeling  in 
a  quarrel  of  this  sort;  or,  if  any,  we  must  go 
with  a  people  (as  is  our  English  wont)  that  is 
seen  to  be  contending  for  its  independence  at 
fearful  odds.'  There  has  been  more  semblance 
of  truth  than  substance  in  this  English  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  quarrel  and  of  its 
purport.  A  time  must  come,  if  it  has  not 
already  come,  when  the  people  of  England, 
fair-play  loving  as  they  are,  must  correct  the 
hasty  judgment  they  have  hitherto  formed  ; 
and  after  they  have  set  forth  strongly  our 
grounds  of  exception  against  the  Federal 
States,  or  against  the  Federal  Government, 
we  must  freely  give  our  sympathy  to  the  side 
to  which,  in  the  main,  it  is  due,  and  must 
reject,  in  tones  of  resentment  and  of  disgust, 


those  hollow  pretexts  of  the  South  which  we 
have  too  readily  listened  to.  To  the  North 
we  shall  come  to  say,  'We  think  you  are 
wrong  on  this  and  that  point ;  but  if  your 
quarrel  be  looked  at  broadly,  then  we  say 
you  are  right,  and  we  accord  you  frankly, 
although  tardily,  our  sympathy,  and  along 
with  this  sympathy  all  the  moral  support 
which  it  implies  and  which  it  can  impart.' 

The  restoration  of  order,  understood  in 
the  ambiguous  sense  in  which  the  Northern 
States  understand  it,  may  include  what  can 
never  in  fact  be  realized — namely,  a  conquest 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  a  consequent 
military  occupation  of  those  vast  regions, 
embracing  the  seaboard  South,  the  Gulf 
States,  and  the  North-west  centre.  Order,  in 
this  sense,  will  never,  so  we  believe,  hence- 
forward be  restored.  But  in  an  abated  and  a 
practicable  sense,  order  is  recoverable  ;  order, 
indispensable  as  it  is  to  the  political  supre- 
macy of  the  Northern  States,  in  their  rela- 
tionship to  that  of  the  Slave  States,  must  be 
fought  for,  and  secured  at  any  cost,  short  of 
the  loss  of  their  own  liberties  in  the  struggle. 
We  may  well  grant  that  this  civil  war  should 
be  regarded,  and  should  be  called,  '  a  just 
war,'  carried  on  for  the  re-establishment  of 
lawful  government,  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
liable  to  certain  conditions.  A  civil  war  is 
clearly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  a  settled  con- 
stitutional Government,  within  assignable 
limits ;  but  when  those  limits  have  been 
reached,  and  when  public  men — saving  those 
whose  individual  repute  is  directly  com- 
promised in  the  issue  of  the  conflict — agree 
in  thinking  that  the  limits  of  a  warrantable 
war  have  been  touched,  and  even  overpassed, 
then  a  wilful  and  desperate  resolution  to  go 
on,  at  the  cost  of  the  life  and  treasure 
entrusted  to  the  Government,  becomes  in  the 
highest  degree  culpable ;  and  it  will  be 
denounced  as  immoral  by  lookers-on  all  the 
world  over.  We  may  here  appeal  to  our 
American  friends  of  the  Federal  States,  and 
ask  them  to  say  if  the  limits  of  justifiable  war, 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  had  not  been 
reached  in  1776  ?  Let  them  tell  us.  Were 
not  those  limits  unwarrantably  exceeded  from 
year  to  year  during  the  six  following  years  ? 
Americans  will  not  deny  this.  We,  on  the 
side  of  England,  will  not  deny  this,  and  now 
we  hold  them  to  the  same  rule.  We  only 
profess  the  same  great  principle  when  we 
affirm — England,  and  France,  and  Europe, 
agree  to  affirm  it — ^^that  these  reasonable 
limits  are  now  touched,  if  not  already  over- 
passed, by  the  Federal  Government ;  and  that 
whereas  the  Confederate  States  declare  them- 
selves desirous  of  peace,  if  only  their  inde- 
pendence were  acknowledged,  the  war  has 
become,  or  will  very  soon  be,  worthy  of  con- 
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demnation  as  wrongful.  The  Union  does  not 
any  longer  exist  in  any  sense ;  or  if,  indeed,  a 
device  might  still  be  found  for  restoring  it — 
which  is  quite  possible — a  factitious  combina- 
tion, which  would  bind  together  the  most 
intense  hatreds,  harboured  purposes  of 
revenge,  a  bundle  of  fire-brands,  poisoned 
arrows,  blood-stained  scalping-knives,  and 
loaded  shells,  would  show  what  materials  it 
is  made  of  in  the  very  next  turn  of  national 
affairs. 

It  can  no  longer  be  pretended  that  the  re- 
turn of  the  Southern  slave  power  to  its  place 
of  domineering  arrogance  in  Congress  is  pro- 
bable. This  will  never  be,  unless  through 
some  selfish,  crooked  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  Northern  States.  Let  dismemberment 
be  now  submitted  to,  and  embraced  as  a 
good;  then,  not  only  do  the  Free  States 
stand  before  the  world  rid  of  the  damning 
sin  of  slavery,  and  of  all  implication  with  its 
abominations,  but  slavery  might  be  so  thrown 
back  upon  its  own  exhaustive  properties,  as 
to  ensure  its  disappearance  from  under  the 
sun  in  due  time ;  that  is  to  say,  as  quickly  as 
any  non-fanatical  abolitionist  would  wish  to 
see  or  to  hear  of,  its  extinction.  Already  the 
Slave  Power  has  fallen  from  its  seat  of  domi- 
nation, which  it  will  never  regain.  The  up- 
shot of  the  free-soil  controversy  in  Texas  was 
an  irretrievable  overthrow ;  and  so  was  the 
agreement  as  to  California,  not  to  say  the 
election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  Slave  Power 
might  at  this  moment  be  so  hemmed  in  as 
would  compel  it  to  shift  for  itself  as  best  it 
might  hereafter.  There  would  be  no  more 
compromises  with  it — no  more  fugitive  slave 
laws ;  and,  alas  ! — when  shall  this  be  said  ? 
— no  tnore  commercial  implication  with  slave- 
dealing  in  the  Northern  States. 

It  is  at  this  part  that  we  toucirthe  rotten 
place  in  any  argument  which  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  the  view  of  bringing  English 
sympathies  over  fully  to  the  side  of  the  North. 
Everybody  who  has  read,  what  everybody 
does  read,  relating  to  the  policy  of  the  South- 
ern States,  and  their  now  avowed  purposes, 
perfectly  knows  that,  if  these  States  were 
effectively  hemmed  in  on  their  actual  soil, 
they  would,  if  possible,  and  thejmust,  labour 
to  bring  about  an  unobstructed  revival  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  But  if  this  endeavour 
should  be  effectivelyjthwarted — if  it  should 
be  rendered  absolutely  impracticable — prie- 
dial  slavery  must  die  out,  domestic  servitude 
only  surviving;  cereal  agriculture  would 
come  in,  and  a  new  economic  system  would 
gradually  supplant  the  old  system.  This 
civil  war,  as  a  redeeming  consequence  of  the 
injuries  it  has  inflicted,  will  already  have  had 
this  beneficial  effect,  it  will  have  taught  the 
planter  to  bring  breadstuffs  and  other  edible 


products  out  of  soils  which  will  not  profit- 
ably yield  the  exportable  crops — tobacco, 
cotton,  sugar.  The  planter  further  south 
will  have  learned,  what  the  Virginia  planter 
has  long  known,  that  the  black  labourer, 
whether  he  be  slave  or  free,  may  be  as  well 
trusted  as  the  white  labourer  with  all  those 
improved  agricultural  machineries  which 
corn  culture  demands.* 

At  this  time,  if  only  all  men  (putting 
slaveholders  out  of  the  question)  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  were  honestly  of  one 
mind — if  we  were  all  of  us  philanthropist  in- 
deed, come  what  might  as  to  dollars — then 
it  is  certain  that  slavery  might  be  fairly 
squeezed  out  of  the  world,  never  again  to 
curse  tropical  Africa.  England  and  France, 
and  other  European  maritime  States,  perfect- 
ly agreed,  Brazil  compelled  to  concur,  and 
Ciiba  also,  and  theSouthern  States  not  asked 
to  agree^  but  only  made  to  know  that  the 
bringing  Africans  over  the  seas  shall  never 
again  be  permitted — then,  what  more  is 
wanted  ?  What  is  it  that  remains  to  be  de- 
sired ?  It  is  this,  if  we  are  to  be  outspoken, 
that  the  Northern  States  should  wash  their 
hands  of  slave-dealing  in  the  South,  and  on 
the  African  const  also.  In  passionate  tones, 
our  American  friends — our  personal  corre- 
spondents— upbraid  us  'with  our  apathy  in 
the  great  conflict  they  are  carrying  on  '  in 
the  cause  of  humanity.'  "VVe  are  reproached 
with  selfishness,  or  blindness,  in  misdirecting 
our  sympathies  southward.  We  might  al- 
lege several  reasons  in  explanation  of  this 
mistake  ;  but  there  is  one  which  we  must  be 
reluctant  to  adduce,  although  in  fact  it  under- 
lies English  feeling  to  a  great  extent.  It  is 
currently  believed  among  us,  wrongfully  per- 
haps, that  enormous  comniercial  interests, 
vested  in  slave-dealing,  and  which  are  at  the 
command  always  of  the  piratical  African 
slave  trade,  keep  slavery  in  existence  in  the 
South — feed  it,  and  render  possible  and  pro- 
fitable that  nefarious  traffic  which  still  flou- 
rishes along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Eng- 
lish sympathies  for  the  Northern  States,  in 
their  quarrel  with  the  South,  are  now  await- 
ing until  these  disagreeable  suspicions  shall 
in  some  manner  be  dispelled. 

This  is  not  all.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  in  friendly  correspondence  with  men 
of  intelligence  in  the  Northern  States,  will 
have  found  in  the  letters  thence  received 
during  these  last  two  years,  expressions  of 
this  sort :  'We  must  accomplish  our  destiny ; 
we  must  do  what  Providence  intends  us  to 
do  for  the  world-  at  large.'  *  You  may  reason- 

*  We  affirm  this  on  evidence  which  we  confi- 
dently rely  upon,  not  forgetting  the  contrary  affir- 
mationa  upon  which  Professor  Cairnes  builds  his 
argument  in  his  book  on  The  Slave  Power. ^ 
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ably  entertain  an  admiration  of  God's  large 
ways  in  regard  to  Us.'  'The  question  is,  are 
we  willing  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  Ame- 
rica, and  do  His  work.'*  Much  of  the  same 
sort  might  be  gleaned,  as  well  from  private 
letters  as  from  pamphlets,  and  from  Ameri- 
can papers.  There  is  a  cloudy  meaning  in 
these  and  in  such  like  quasi-religious  phrases. 
A  great  continent,  with  its  immeasurable 
future,  its  upper  and  its  underground  natural 
wealth,  is  all  in  store  for  ages  of  ages! — 
these  great  things,  indefinably  vast,  inexhaus- 
tible as  the}'^  are,  have  got  a  lodgment  in  the 
elastic  American  mind.  It  is  neither  a  mar- 
vel, nor  is  it  fairly  a  ground  of  reproach  (nor 
of  derision),  that  it  should  be  so.  The  very 
make  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  is  of  this 
order.  Give  this  pioneer  man  a  world  to 
explore,  and  he  will  explore  it ;  give  him  a 
continent  to  lodge  upon,  and  he  will  lodge 
upon  and  spread  his  thrifty  homes  over  it ; 
and  give  him,  in  ample  quantity,  the  raw 
material  of  empire,  and  see  if  he  will  not 
create  an  empire ;  and  then,  with  the  forces 
of  an  empire  at  his  command,  see  if  he  does 
not  carry  things  with  a  high  land  in  all 
hemispheres,  as  well  as  in  his  home  quarters. 
All  this  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  nature  :f  it  is 
all  in  germ  ;  and  upon  fresh  American  soil 
the  germ  has  indeed  germinated,  and  it  is 
now  shooting  up  heavenward  with  tropical 
force.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are  born 
with  a  giant  ambition  in  their  brains ;  and 
almost  the  first  syllables  they  lisp  have  a  sort 
of  trumpet  twang,  as  thus — '  Here  I  come, 
ready  to  grasp  a  sceptre  and  to  rule  the 
world.' 

The  American  Civil  War  carries  with  it 
much  of  this  composite  meaning  on  the  side 
of  the  North: — the  outspoken  meaning  is, 
'  Restore  the  Union  ;'  or,  in  euphemious 
style,  'Maintain  Order:' — then  a  parenthesis 
is  slipped  in  at  this  point — rid  the  Union  of 
the  curse  of  slavery  ;  but  this  parenthesis  is 
often  mumbled  in  the  utterance,  and  then 
the  genuine  meaning  comes  out — '  restore 
the  Union  to  the  end  that  a  mighty  concep- 
tion of  universal  empire  may  be  realized.' 
Fully  may  it  be  granted,  and  religiously  may 
it  be  believed,  that  large  purposes  in  the 
world's  future  are,  in  the  divine  intention, 
to  be  accomplished  for  and  hy  the  nations 
of  the  North  American  continent.  Nor  need 
the  boldest  speculations  on  this  ample  field 
be  restricted  or  suppressed.     But  when  this 

*  The  very  same  language  of  piety  (specious  or 
real)  is  held  on  the  slave-holding  side.  'Our  mis- 
sion,' say  these  most  religious  gentlemen,  'is  to  ex- 
pound and  to  establish  for  the  benefit  of  the  world 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  institution  of  slavery.' 

■|-  Genuine  Americana  have  come  to  dislike  this 
phrase,  '  Anglo-Saxon.' 
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liberty  of  speculation  has  been  granted — so- 
briety barely  listened  to — then  there  comes 
in  a  question  of  momentous  import,  which 
may  thus  be  worded  : — shall  the  destinies 
of  the  North  American  nations  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  divine  purposes  thereto  re- 
lating fulfilled,  by  the  means  of  a  one  all- 
grasping,  all-absorbing  empire,  doing  its 
ruthless  pleasure  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  to 
the  Arctic  regions — from  the  seaboard  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ? — shall  it  indeed  be  thus  that  the  same 
Hand  which  long  ago  scattered  the  nations 
from  the  plains  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  will 
be  seen  favouring  an  eriterprize  of  the  same 
quality,  in  these  last  times  ?  A  negative 
answer  to  a  question  of  this  sort  must, 
we  think,  commend  itself  to  all  calm  minds 
on  whatever  grounds  it  is  argued  —  whe- 
ther the  religious  aspect  of  the  question 
be  regarded,  or  that  of  political  or  philoso- 
phical speculation.  It  shall  not  be  that  the 
destinies  of  the  nations  of  the  North  Ame- 
rican continent  will  be  worked  out  under 
the  administrative  hand  of  a  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  if  this  sublime  phan- 
tasm of  universal  empire  were,  in  all  its  enor- 
mous improbability,  set  forth  before  a  well- 
informed  American,  he  would  disown  it ;  or 
at  least  he  would  shrink  from  an  avowal  of  it 
as  his  creed.  Nevertheless,  the  gigantic 
dream,  with  its  fascinations,  clings  to  him  : — 
it  is  dear  to  his  meditations : — it  is  enter- 
tained by  him  in  moments  between  sleeping 
and  waking.  As  to  Americans  of  inferior 
breeding  and  faulty  education,  such  men 
boldly  avow  their  devotion  to  their  idol ;  and 
such  men,  no  doubt,  will  act  accordingly,  as 
often  as  any  popular  phrenzy  is  set  a-going. 
We  in  Britain  have  come  well  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  saying  *  Ireland  for  the 
Irish ;'  and  if  things  so  small  might  be 
compared  with  great  things,  we  shall  not 
mistake  the  meaning  of  this  other  saying, 
'America  for  Americans.'  The  interpretation 
is:  Canada  is  to  be  governed  from  Washing- 
ton ;  Mexico  is  to  be  governed  from  Washing- 
ton ;  the  British  are  to  be  expelled  on  both 
sides ;  and  Russia  also  is  to  be  driven  back 
across  Bhering's  Straits.  Not  only  is  this 
belief  of  a  future  (not  distant)  North  Ameri- 
can universal  empire  a  darling  ambition  with 
the  coarse-minded  and  ignorant  masses  of  the 
people ;  but — and  we  cannot  think  otherwise 
— the  same  gorgeous  anticipation  may  now 
be  traced  in  giving  intensity  to  the  war  feel- 
ing of  leading  men  on  the  Northern  side. 
If  once  secession  were  allowed  to  realize  it- 
self, in  any  one  instance,  the  same  would  ba 
attempted,  on  some  pretext,  elsewhere.  In  a 
word,  the  darling  hope  of  the  American  inin<?i 
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■would  then  be  dashed  and  broken.  No  more 
dreams  of  an  empire  which  should  give  law 
to  the  world,  and  should  trample  upon  Europe, 
and  should  seize  Asia,  and  should  serve  itself 
in  Africa.  Why  is  it  that  these  Southerners 
are  'Rebels'  by  emphasis?  Why  has  Europe 
so  deeply  oflFended  the  North  when  it  has 
employed  a  softer  phrase  in  speaking  of 
them? — It  is  because  these  'Rebels'  have 
broken  in  upon  a  fairy  land ! — they  have 
spoiled  the  glorious  future  of  the  one 
American  people ! 

The  supposition  that  England  or  France 
might  interpose  to  prevent  the  realization  of 
this  scheme,  would  be,  and  is,  rejected  with 
scorn.  Who  is  it  that  cares  a  straw  for  Eng- 
land or  France  when  a  giant  nation  rouses 
itself,  and  utters  its  will  in  thunder?  But, 
perchance,  the  people  of  Canada,  or  the 
people  of  Mexico,  may  presume  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  bright  prospect.  America 
v?ill  soon  teach  these  feeble  folk  another  les- 
son !  Then,  if  this  be  done,  the  problem  of 
an  empire  which  shall  extend  from  sea  to  sea 
is  much  simplified,  and  it  resolves  itself  into 
its  own  proper  conditions;  and  these  may  be 
found  near  at  hand.  Well-informed  Ameri- 
cans (those  of  the  North)  who  thoroughly 
uaJerstand  the  Federal  Constitution,  bring 
forward  at  this  moment  its  first  principles  as 
the  ground  of  their  legal  argument  in  prov- 
ing that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  right  of 
secession  in  any  of  the  States  ;  and,  therefore, 
that  State  secession  is  nothing  better  than 
Rebellion.  We  take  this  ground  then,  not 
disputing  it  at  all ;  and  thence  we  infer — as 
we  think  logically — the  inevitable  and  not 
remote  disintegration  of  the  hitherto  United 
Suites.  We  might,  however,  stop  short  of  a 
formal  prediction,  and  might  affirm,  on  the 
premises  given  us,  that  this  gigantic  North 
American  empire,  which  haunts  the  dreams 
of  loyal  Americans,  is  a  dream,  and  can 
never  be  a  reality.  What,  then,  is  the 
Primary  Idea  of  the  American  polity  ?  We 
take  it  as  we  find  it  set  forth  by  an  eminent 
lawyer — a  gentleman  who  is  at  the  head,  as 
we  believe,  of  the  Boston  bar.  The  same 
has  been  said  in  many  recent  publications  on 
the  Northern  side ; — 

'  Our  Constitution,  on  which  onr  nationality 
is  based,  is  not  a  compact  betwet  n  the  several 
States,  nor  in  any  sense  a  partnership  between 
them.  It  is  the  organic  law  of  nationality, 
adopted  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  States,  eombiri- 
ing  themselves  into  one  people  as  a  nation.  Tlie 
preamble  runs  thus  :  "  We,  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  viore  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  tor  the  common  defence,  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  libiTiy  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
Do  ORDAIN  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 


the  United  States  of  America."  Not  (I  pray 
von  to  mark),  "  We,  the  several  sovereign  and 
independent  States"  heretofore  confedtrated 
merely,  and  already  known  by  the  partnership 
name,  if  you  please  (for  such  it  then  wa?),  of 
"the  United  States;"  but  "TTe,  the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  the  constituent  citizens  and 
voters  of  each  and  of  all  of  them,  do,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  perfect  union,  and  all  the  other 
enumerated  purposes  of  one  national  life,  "or- 
dain and  establish  this  Constitution;''''  electing, 
nevertheless,  as  a  new  horn  nation,  to  be  still 
known  by  the  same  name  which  our  several 
States,  as  States,  heretofore  assumed  under  their 
old  league  of  confederation,  now  merged  in  cotn- 
plete  national  individuality.  We,  the  people, 
keep  the  name;  but  we  henceforth  change  in 
toto  the  substance  of  the  thing.  This  Oi»nstitutioa 
was  adopted  and  ratified,  not  ly  the  States  in 
their  corporate  capacities,  hut  by  the  people  of 
the  several  States,  in  popular  converd.on;  not 
acting  by  or  through  their  respective  State 
Legislatures  or  executive  officers,  or  any  other 
State  representatives,  but  in  their  primary  capa- 
city of  citizens  of  one  country,  forming  for  them- 
selves a  new  government.  Every  citizen  owes 
to  the  Constitution,  and  to  the  national  govern- 
ment which  it  creates,  immediate  personal  alle- 
giance, in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  respects  all  purposes  of  national  govern- 
ment, as  if  no  State  organization  or  any  other 

interior  political  institution  were  in  existence 

For  all  purposes  of  national  life  and  goremment, 
internal  and  external,  the  citizens  of  the  several 
States  absolutely  surrendered  all  their  State 
rights  and  obligations,  and  their  individuality  as 
members  of  such  States,  and  agreed  to  b  ^  f  jsed 
or  merged  into  one  people,  with  all  the  corre- 
sponding rights  and  privileges,  and  subject  to  all 
the  duties  and  obligations  involved  in  a  common 
nationality.'  * 

On  the  ground  of  this  statement  of  the 
reason  of  the  North  American  national  life, 
the  author  denies  that  a  State  of  itself  can 
rightfully  secede  from  the  Union  ;  albeit  the 
nation  may,  for  sufficient  causes  shown,  sever 
it  peacefully  from  the  mass.  The  Govern- 
ment is  at  this  time  waging  war,  not  with 
States  in  rebellion,  but  with  persons  resident 
within  certain  States,  who  are  in  arms  resist- 
ing the  Government. 

'The  Government,  therefore,  in  attempting 
to  put  down  this  rebellion,  is  not  making  war 
against  any  State  or  States,  as  such,  nor  against 
the  whole  people  of  any  State  or  State.*,  but 
against  its  own  individual  revolted  subjects — 
organized  rebels  in  arms,  guilty  of  treason — who 
happen  to  be  resident  iu  those  States.' 

This  is  quite  intelligible,  and  we  believe 
that  the  statement  of  the  case,  as  above  cited, 

*  Correspondence  on  the  Present  Relations  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. Boston,  1862.  Throughout  the  citations 
made  above,  the  italics  are  the  author's  own.  In 
aiiy'cuse.  we  think  it  equivalent  to  a  misquotation 
to  emphasize  what  s  writer  has  not  emphasized. 
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would  now  be  accepted  and  assented  to  by 
the  best-informed  persons  on  the  Northern 
(the  Federal)  side,  as  the  true  reason  of  the 
war.  The  Government  now  administered  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  is  not  carrying  on  war  on  behalf 
of  such  and  such  States,  against  such  and 
such  other  States,  that  resist  the  national  will, 
and  oppose  its  doings.  It  is  not  so.  The 
nation  is  in  arms  to  recover  its  administrative 
powers,  and  to  overtake  and  punish  certain 
individuals — whether  they  be  hundreds  or 
thousands,  who,  by  chance,  are  resident  some- 
where in  the  Southern  States — in  the  Caro- 
lina?, or  in  Georgia,  or  elsewhere.  This  war, 
for  the  restoration  of  '  order,'  thus  brings  into 
prominence  the  relative  political  position  of 
the  North  American  people,  and  the  people 
of  the  several  States  that  constitute  the  Fe- 
deration. We  see  that  the  great  people 
stands  foremost,  and  that  the  States — or,  let 
us  say,  the  citizens  of  the  several  States  (each 
State  by  itself) — stand  aftermost ;  or  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that,  in  respect  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  citizens,  a  violation  of  which 
would  make  them  rebels,  the  States  are  quite 
put  out  of  view — they  are  ignored.  The 
allegiance  of  citizens  throughout  the  States 
is  due  to  the  Central  Government,  The  Pre- 
sident holds  in  his  hand  the  social  or  political 
conscience  of  every  man,  everywhere,  unless  he 
be  one  who  claims  rights  personally  as  a  fo- 
reigner. 

This,  then,  is  the  social  and  political  doc- 
trine of  the  people  who  have  '  elected'  to  be 
known  in  the  World  as  *the  people  of  the 
United  States.'  The  millions  of  these  States 
and  of  these  territories,  resolve  themselves 
into  the  primary  element  of  social  existence' 
before  they  'elect'  to  constitute  themselves  in 
groups  or  clusters,  for  purposes  of  a  more 
local  or  limited  kind,  as  in  the  several  States. 
Beyond  this  universal  nationality,  or  (and  let 
us  mark  it)  lower  down  toward  absolute  social 
disintegration,  there  is  no  stage  at  all.  Dis- 
solution, in  a  political  sense,  can  go  no  further 
than  it  has  here  gone.  The  people — if  we 
think  of  them  as  existing  in  any  mode  less 
organic  than  this — must  be  thought  of  only 
as  individuals,  subject  to  no  control,  and 
liable  to  no  law,  and  amenable  to  no  author- 
ity. The  primajval  act  is  of  this  nature — 
namely,  that  the  universal  people  constitutes 
itself  a  Nation,  and  creates  a  polity  by  a  breath 
of  its  sovereign  will ;  and  it  gives  this  polity 
a  centre,  and  it  elects  those  into  whose  hands 
it  will  commit  the  sacred  trust  of  its  political 
welfare.  A  moment  before  this  act  of  the 
whole  people  had  taken  place,  there  was  no 
political  existence  at  all :  after  it  had  taken 
place,  then  the  citizens  who  may  be  locally 
connected,  and  may  be  known  to  each  other 
individually,  may,  if  they  please,  assemble  in 


their  proper  quarters,  and  frame  at  their  plea- 
sure such  State  Constitutions  as  they  judge 
to  be  best  suited  to  the  promotion  of  their 
particular  interests.  Now  we  (on  this  side 
the  Atlantic)  have  need  to  be  cautioned 
against  the  probable  mistake  of  supposing 
that,  because  the  several  States  that  were 
actually  existing  at  the  time  of  the  framing 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  had  actually  long 
existed,  and  had,  through  a  course  of  many 
years,  been  recognised  and  known  through- 
out the  world  as  States,  therefore  that  these 
political  organizations  were  indeed  the  parties 
acting  in  the  creation  of  the  Union.  It  was 
not  so.  The  people  of  these  communities 
had  put  off  from  themselves  their  State  po- 
lity, and  had  released  themselves — at  least 
for  the  moment^ — from  all  lesser  obligations, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  stand  at  ease,  and 
be  free  to  take  up  individually  an  obligation 
of  a  more  extensive  sort,  and  which  should, 
in  theory  at  least,  be  of  higher  obligation 
than  any  other.  This  done,  then  the  citizens 
returned  singly  to  their  homes — to  their 
States — and  took  up  anew  the  obligations 
which,  for  an  hour,  they  had  ceased  to  re- 
cognise. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  order  of  political 
loyalty  in  the  States: — obedience  is  due  by 
every  citizen,  first  to  the  nation  and  to  its 
head  ;  after  that,  to  some  State  government, 
and  to  the  organs  of  the  same.  It  is  on  this 
ground,  nor  can  it  be  on  any  other,  that  the 
right  of  State  secession  is  denied,  or  that  the 
people  now  in  arras  against  the  President  can 
be  denounced  as  rebels. 

We  have  then  to  inquire  what  are  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine,  and  what  must 
be  its  issue  in  the  remote  future.  In  theory, 
these  two  obligations — the  larger  and  the 
smaller — will  be  spoken  of  as  comprehensive, 
the  larger  embracing  the  smaller,  and  the 
two  as  necesi«arily  coincident  always.  Three 
years  ago  ardent  Americans,  men  of  great 
intelligence,  might  have  been  found  who 
would  have  rejected  with  warmth  the  sup- 
position that  the  two  obligations  could  in 
any  case  come  into  collision,  or  might  give 
rise  to  open  resistance.  But  at  this  time  the 
sinister  hypothesis  has  been  realized,  and  it 
is  burdened  with  the  most  calamitous  atten- 
dants. The  actual  civil  war  supersedes  vol- 
umes of  argument  which  might  have  been 
entered  upon  in  proof  or  in  disproof  of  the 
supposition.  The  only  question  therefore 
which  actual  facts  leave  to  be  considered,  is 
this — namely,  whether  what  has  now  come 
about  is  not  a  necessity,  implied  in  the  Ame- 
rican Constitution,  and  which,  if  human  saga- 
city might  have  reached  so  far  forward,  would 
have  presetited  itself  as  a  sure  issue  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  great  men  who  were 
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its  authors.  Great  raen  they  were ;  but  they 
fell  back  upon  the  abstract  when  they  should 
have  adhered  to  the  concrete.  It  was  after 
the  same  fashion,  and  in  imitation  of  the 
same  lofty  style,  that  the  theorists  of  France 
disdained  to  stop  anywhere  short  of  those 
ultimate  principles  which  find  man  a  savage, 
roaming  a  wilderness.  Not  so  our  own  great 
men  of  the  commonwealth ;  not  so  those  of  the 
Revolution  of  1688;  not  so  those  who  have 
presided  over  later  reforms.  These,  states- 
wen,  not  j^hilosophers,  have  held  fast  by  the 
concrete  of  our  historic  political  existence ; 
and  they  have  shunned  and  feared  the  vague 
utterances  of  philosophy  as  pernicious  dreams 
— prognostic  only  of  seasons  of  national  de- 
lirium. 

There  will  be  a  wish  on  the  side  of  Ame- 
rica to  draw  inferences  in  favour  of  the  Fe- 
deral  Constitution    from    instances  which,  if 
properly  regarded,  would  suggest  a  contrary 
conclusion,  if  indeed  history  is  at  all  to  be 
listened  to,  and  if  baseless  speculation  is  to 
be  held  in  small  esteem.     Federation,  such 
as  it  was 'realized  in  the  Swiss  Cantons,  or  in 
the  United  Provinces  (we  do  not  go  back  to 
classical  antiquity,  where  all  social  conditions 
were  utterly  unlike  those  of  modern  times) — 
these  modern  Federations  were  combinations 
of  cities  and  districts  all  near  at  hand  one  to 
another;  they  were  shut  in  upon  their  narrow 
spaces  by  border  States,  friendly  or  hostile ; 
and   they  were  girthed  about,  or  we  should 
say,   solidified,   by  exterior   pressure :   in  a 
word,  they  existed  under  conditions  that,  at 
every  point,  find  a  contrariety  in  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  United  States.    It  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  just  now  to  set  forth  in 
detail  these  points  of  contrast ;  and  the  more, 
so,  becaus3,  while  one  of  these  Federations 
has  held  itself  entire  to  the  present  moment, 
through  almost  six  centuries,  and  the  other 
did  maintain  itself  against  fearful  olds  through 
more  than  two  hundred  years,  the  American 
Federation,  framed  within  the  recollection  of 
living  men,  has  already  broken  up  in  ruins. 
And  this  fate  has  befallen  it,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  pressure  of  external  foes,  nor 
in  consequence  of  wide-spread  natural  cala- 
mities; but  while  a  people,  enjoying  unex- 
ampled advantages — a  people  blessed  in  bas- 
ket and  in  store — a  people  intelligent,  ener- 
getic, persevering,  shrewd — occupying  illimit- 
able   fertile    regions — has  wrought   its  own 
pleasure   in   its   own  way,,  none    daring   to 
make  it  afraid.      How  then  is  it  so?      An 
answer  to  this  question  should  not  be  given 
in  envy  or  malice,  or  (as  may  be  imagined) 
in  aristocratic  arrogance,  as  if  we  were  glad 
to  find  republican  institutions  at  fault.     It 
shall  not  be  thus,  or  in  any  such  mood  that 
we  here  attempt  a  solution  of  the  problem. 


It  will,  howerer,  be  affirmed,  first,  that  this 
unfortunate  civil  war  is  exceptional  and  acci- 
dental ;  and  that,  apart  from  the  unlucky  t 
incident  of  slavery,  which  the  States  inherit- 
ed from  the  British  rule,  no  such  mischance 
would  have  ruffled  the  flood-tide  of  national 
felicity.*  Secondly,  it  will  be  afiirmed  that 
three  months  hence,  or  six  months,  or  at 
most  twelve,  the  Union  in  all  its  glory  will 
be  restored,  stronger  than  ever,  and  bigger 
than  ever !  It  may  be  so.  The  very  next 
mails  that  reach  the  Mersey  may  telegraph 
the  glad  news  of  peace  established  from 
Florida  Reef  to  Cape  Flattery.*  The  Confede- 
rates may  have  come  in  to  take  their  wonted 
places  on  the  floor  of  Congress ;  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  rule  the  North,  as  hereto- 
fore, they  may  be  content  to  go  partners, 
share  and  share  alike  with  the  North,  in 
some  new  scheme  of  conquest  or  annexation. 
We  might  perhaps  grant  this  as  probable, 
and  yet  not  the  less  confidently  would  Euro- 
pean statesmen  and  the  readers  of  history 
look  forward  to  the  next  upturn  of  fortune  or 
misfortune,  which  shall  take  effect  in  bring- 
ing about  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  the 
empire  which  is  fondly  pictured  in  the  future 
by  American  ambition. 

The  continuance  of  the  United  States 
Federal  Government  depends  upon  the  exact 
coincidence,  in  all  time  future,  of  two  forces 
which,  although  they  may  for  an  indefinite 
time  run  together  on  the  same  diagonal, 
must  always  be  of  very  unequal  intensity  ;  mx 
which,  mathematically  speaking,  are  unlike  as 
to  momentum  and  velocity.  The  American 
citizen  individually  is  required — first,  to  be 
ioyal  to  the  Central  Government  ;  and  then 
to  be  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the  State 
within  which  his  lot  is  cast.  He  owes  devo- 
tion— first,  to  a  power  which,  like  the  blue 
sky  overhead  of  him,  is  also  overhead  of 
regions  many  and  far  out  of  sight.  But  men 
live,  not  merely  under  the  expanse  of  heaven ; 
— they  live  in  houses — they  live  in  towns — 
they  live  in  districts — they  live  in  certain 
latitudes  and  longitudes — they  live  on  sea- 
boards, or  in  the  remote  interiors  of  a  conti- 
nent. The  wealth  which  their  industry  must 
acquire  lies  on  the  surface,  or  it  is  deep 
under  ground,  or  it  is  far  to  fetch  across 
oceans.  What  every  man  is  most  nearly 
concerned  about  every  day,  are  the  things  of 
earth,  not  the  things  of  the  overhead  univer- 
sal blue.  How,  then,  stand  these  two  politi- 
cal obligations  as  to  their  relative  force  ? 
The  present  civil  war  gives  us  our  answer ; 
but  we  will  not  take  it  so  near  at  hand  ;  we 
will   forget  the   now  present  instance,  and' 


*  The  farthest  point  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 
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seek  a  reply  in  the  very  structure  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Tlae  fathers  of  their 
country — the  wary  men  who  made  it  what  it 
is — not  only  repudiated  monarchy,  and  put 
far  from  them  its  accompaniments  of  birth, 
rank,  and  privilege,  but  they  would  sever 
their  republic  from  every  tie  of  history  and 
of  sentiment.  It  was  their  pleasure  to  cut 
the  cables  of  the  political  structure  ;  and  they 
exulted  in  seeing  the  New  World  drifting 
far  away  upon  the  pure  abstract — the  shore- 
less ocean  of  primaeval  social  existence.  We 
are  not  here  finding  fault,  but  arc  only  look- 
ing to  causes  and  to  consequences.  The 
authors  of  the  Republic  would  admit  no 
personations  in  the  new  social  World  :  there 
must  be  no  fictions  of  that  sort  which  attach 
men  to  ancestries,  and  to  dynasties,  and  to 
families,  and  to  names.  These  vanities  be- 
longed to  the  obsolete  ages  of  the  legendary 
life  of  nations ;  but  as  to  us — the  citizens  of 
the  New  World,  we  live  among  realities. 
Ours  is  an  '  age  of  reason,'  not  of  myths — an 
age  of  logical  rights,  not  of  feudal  wrongs. 
In  accordance  with  this  lofty  bearing,  the 
transitory  person  whom  we  put  at  the  centre 
of  government  shall  be  made  to  disappear 
almost  as  soon  as  he  has  become  visible. 
Whether  it  be  a  Mr.  Smith,  or  a  Mr.  Brown, 
or  a  Mr.  Hodgson,  whom  we  entrust  with 
power,  it  shall  not  be  for  a  longer  term  than 
a  four  years.  Effectively  shall  feeling  and 
sentiment  be  severed  from  political  life  in  the 
New  World.  The  American  citizen  knows 
no  man  whom  he  may  think  of  as  impersonat- 
ing that  ideal  loyalty  which  he  owes  to  the 
Central  Government.  This  loyalty  shall  rule 
his  life  as  a  splendid  dogma — incorporeal  and 
transcendental.  Nevertheless,  while  we  thus 
bring  the  citizen's  obligation  to  the  Central 
Government  under  conditions  the  most 
evanescent,  we  leave  him,  as  to  his  daily 
concernments,  and  as  to  his  most  urgent 
interests,  in  near  contact  with  whatever  is 
local  and  partial.  It  is  true  that,  at  moments 
of  extraordinary  excitement,  or  at  the  impulse 
of  large  ambitious  enterprizes,  or  under  the 
phrenzy  of  national  resentments,  the  ideal 
force  may  be  made  to  prevail  over  the  more 
limited  force,  and  thus  the  men  of  all  States 
may  become  fused  together  as  a  nation.  Yet 
this  fusion  for  a  time,  will  not  fail  in  the  end 
to  provoke  anew  the  contrarieties  which  it 
had  seemed  to  obliterate.  So  at  this  very 
moment,  if  a  tempting  proposal  of  foreign 
war,  and  conquest,  and  annexation  were 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
the  Union,  the  results  of  this  national  action 
in  any  such  manner  would  infallibly  disturb 
anew,  and  more  deeply  than  now,  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  States,  and  thus  must 
brinff  about  another  and  a  still  more  fatal 


disruption.  Attention  to  the  facts  therein 
involved  will,  we  think,  show  this  consequence 
to  be  inevitable. 

These  facts  do  indeed  imply  the  future 
greatness  of  American  destinies.  Who  shall 
darQ  to  predict  the  future  of  this  vast  North 
American  continent  ?  Speculation  can  hardly 
acknowledge  a  limit  on  this  ample  field  ;  nor 
should  we  hesitate,  if  challenged,  to  admit  as 
reasonable  the  most  magnificent  of  those  con- 
jectures of  power,  wealth,  and  splendour 
which  ardent  x\merican  minds  may  now  be 
entertaining.  The  worn-out  nations  of  the 
Old  World !  What  shall  have  become  of 
them ! — none  can  say.  When  shall  the 
flickering  lamps  of  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  have  gone  out.  But  as  to  the 
nations  that  are  now'  cradled  in  the  New 
Wold,  they  shall  be  great :  provided  only, 
that  no  sweeping  natural  catastrophes  take  a 
course  from  ocean  to  ocean.  This  future 
greatness  must,  however,  obey  those  laws,  in 
the  working  of  which  are  combined  the  in- 
flexible principles  of  material  causation^  along 
with  those  ascertained  principles  which  pre- 
vail in  the  moral  world.  Difficult  it  may  be, 
or,  we  should  say,  quite  impossible,  to  fore- 
cast with  any  certainty  what  will  result  from 
the  interaction  of  these  laws  in  any  particular 
instance — heterogeneous  as  they  are ;  yet  this 
may  be  affirmed  with  confidence,  that  while, 
in  some  regions  of  a  peopled  and  peopling 
continent,  the  increase,  both,  material  and 
human,  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  an  arithme- 
tical progression,  which  will  barely  be  appre- 
ciable from  year  to  year,  or  even  in  decades, 
the  increase  in  other  regions  of  the  same 
continent  shall  be  in  the  ratio  of  a  geome- 
trical progression.  This  is  inevitable ;  and. as 
to  the  wealth  of  nations,  it  is  true  that — to 
them  that  have  shall  the  more  be  given,  and 
they  shall  abound.  Especially  will  this  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  increase  have  place  in 
countries  toward  which  emigration  from  dense 
populations  is  rapidly  taking  place.  That 
unconquerable  energy,  that  expansive  and 
intelligent  industry  which,  in  the  territories, 
or  in  several  of  them,  has  already  chalked  out 
cities  and  built  schools,  colleges,  and  churches 
upon  wastes,  gives  evidence  to  this  effect,  that 
increase  shall  beget  increase  ;  and  that  wealth 
once  begun,  shall  quintuple  itself  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity.  Are  we  writing  now  in 
envy  of  a  prosperity  which  we  cannot  imi- 
tate ?  Surely  not ;  the  very  contrary  is  true. 
As  matter  of  taste,  we  may  not  perhaps 
greatly  relish  the  style  in  which  American 
progress  is  heralded,  nor  think  its  prophecies 
to  be  models  of  chaste  composition  ;  but  this 
— our  English  fastidiousness  shall  not  make 
us  blind  to  facts.  i\rfnerica  is  destined  to  be 
great ;  but  it  shall  become  great  in  degrees 
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immeasurably  disproportionate  in  its  several 
regions,  or  ite  several  States. 

The  authors  of  the  American  constitution — 
Franklin,  Washington,  Harrison,  and  others 
— did  indeed  foresee  the  future  of  their  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  vision  to  them  was  a  haze  unde- 
fined. Nor  could  it  have  been  possible  for 
them  (nor,  if  possible,  wise,  to  attempt  a  task 
so  speculative)  to  devise  a  central  govern- 
ment, or  to  create  a  representative  scheme, 
which  must  have  encumbered  political  action 
through  sixty  preliminary  years  of  appren- 
ticeship. The  Constitution  of  1777  esta- 
blished, therefore,  a  relation  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
■which  might  well  have  been  then  approved  ; 
and  this  same  equipoise  might  stand  good  so 
long  as  no  very  great  or  peculiar  disturbance 
of  interests  came  in  to  put  it  in  peril.  But  it 
came  to  be  in  peril ;  in  fact,  it  had  come  to 
be  virtually  overthrown  at  the  time  (a  time 
not  easily  defined)  when  the  domineering 
course  pursued  by  the' Slave  States — the  Vir- 
ginia lords,  had  set  the  two  houses  at  cross 
purposes  one  toward  the  other,  in  carrying 
Southern  measures,  sometimes  by  dint  of  su- 
perior statesmanship  on  the  Southern  side, 
sometimes  by  yielding  to  compromises  of 
■which  the  consenting  Free  States  were  quickly 
ashamed.  The  civil  war  has  now  shown  out, 
■what  had  long  been  real — namely,  a  differ- 
ence of  interests  so  great,  as  to  render  any 
continuance  of  national  government  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Buchanan  had  personated  this 
impossibility,  and  the  guns  pointed  at  Fort 
Sumter  spoke  it  aloud. 

The  Senate  speaks  in  behalf  of  the  States 
ssverally,  whether  they  be  thirteen,  or  thirty, 
or  more  ;  the  House  of  Representatives  speaks 
for  the  populations  of  the  States.  But  con- 
tiguous States  may  be  cemented  by  a  common 
interest,  as  just  now  the  Southern  States  are 
cemented  as  a  '  Slave  power ;'  and  in  virtue 
of  the  law  which  gives  the  slaveholder  the 
benefit  of  his  slaves  in  computing  the  votes, 
the  scanty  population  of  the  agricultural 
South  gets  a  balance,  as  related  to  the  dense 
populations  of  the  mercantile  and  the  manu- 
facturing North.  So  it  may  be,  or  may  have 
been,  till  of  late ;  and  if  this  antagonism  of 
interests  had  not  been  provoked  into  actual 
war  by  the  last  presidential  election,  an  appa- 
rent equilibrium  might  have  been  maintained 
for  a  few  years  further  on  ;  and  thus  far  the 
American  Constitution  would  have  held  itself 
entire.  But  by  the  war  this  constitution  is 
irretrievably  riven.  Patch  it,  darn  it,  bind  it 
up,  this  will  be  of  no  avail ;  for  bones  are 
broken,  and  neither  wine  nor  oil,  nor  both 
together,  will  take  effect  upon  the  fracture. 
But  grant  that  a  cure  is  possible  ;  and  then 
look   into   the   inevitable   future.      In   thus 


looking  into  the  future,  we  ma^^as  well  forget 
the  Slave  power,  and  cease  to  speculate  upon 
the  agonizing  efforts  it  will  yetr  make  for  de- 
fending and  perpetuating  its  existence  on  the 
soil  it  occupies.  We  may  think  only  of  the 
central  States — vast  regions  of  unworked 
earth  as  they  are,  which  are  embraced  by  the 
forkings  of  the  Missouri,  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Ohio.  Three  of  these  States — Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois — have  lately  (so  it  is  aflBrmed) 
given  indication,  in  sullen  murmurs,  of  their 
disposedness  to  take  action  for  themselves ; 
in  a  word,  to  join  hands  in  resisting  the  pre- 
sidential authority,  and  in  treating  with  the 
Confederates  for  a  separate  peace.  A  pros- 
pect of  the  terrible  consequence  which  is  sure 
to  ensue  may  take  effect  in  preventing  this 
separate  action,  which  would  bring  in  as  a 
deluge,  universal  anarchy — three — five,  dic- 
tators ;  and  as  many  armies,  would  in  a  day 
start  in  the  race  of  ambition,  slaughter,  and 
plunder.  Let  this  awful  fate  be  averted,  and 
then  await  the  time  when  the  six,  or  eight,  or 
ten,  members  of  the  Senate  representing  the 
three,  four,  or  five  coalescing  States  of  the 
centre  West,  shall  find  themselves  sustained 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  those  who 
will  have  been  sent  there  by  the  lordly  mil- 
lions of  the  Mississippi  regions ;  and  at  the 
same  time  they  will  be  opposed  in  the  Senate 
by  the  delegates  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  those 
whose  constituents  are  already  split  by  ad- 
verse interests  and  by  faction. 

The  interior  central  States,  ever  growing 
in  population,  wealth,  and  material  power, 
arc  likely  to  be  one  in  mind  and  purpose. 
The  popular  will  must  be  confluent,  like  the 
mighty  streams  that  are  the  arteries  of  those 
regions ;  and,  in  like  manner,  as  the  Missis- 
sippi brings  down  into  the  Mexican  Gulf  the 
commingled  waters  of  this  interior  expanse, 
so  shall  this  great  centre  nation  of  the  future 
bear  itself,  and  its  irresistible  purposes,  abroad 
upon  the  wide  world.  In  that  day — it  is  a 
day  assuredly  coming — where  shall  be  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  its  president,  and  its 
two  houses  ?  All  these  things  and  persons 
shall  have  found  their  resting-place — in  his- 
tory. 

The  example  of  national  disruption  which 
has  already  been  set  in  the  Slave  States,  and 
which  in  due  time  will  be  followed  by  the 
States  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
— Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri — may  not 
very  soon  draw  after  them  the  States  of  the 
Pacific  seaboard — Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Upper  California.  Yet  this  following  will  be 
a  question  of  time  only,  which  must  be  de- 
termined (not  to  say  by  incidental  causes 
that  are  beyond  the  range  of  calculation)  by 
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the  more  or  less  rapid  development  of  those 
incalculable  stores  of  natural  wealth  which 
those  regions  hold  in  readiness  for  the  indus- 
try of  man.  Neither  our  space,  nor  our  pur- 
pose in  this  article,  allows  of  even  the  briefest 
mention  of  the  several  items  of  this  boundless 
wealth.  In  its  destined  season — perhaps  in 
a  very  few  years — it  shall  pour  itself  forth 
upon  the  shores,  and  shall  be  wafted  across 
the  Pacific  as  a  continuous  mighty  commerce, 
interlocking  this  far  Western  world  with  the 
far  East  of  the  Old  World — even  Japan, 
China,  India,  and  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Sea.  Does  anybody  believe  that,  when  that 
day  comes,  these  Pacific  Ocean  States  will  be 
meekly  content  to  send  their  six  or  eight 
senators  two  thousand  miles  to  the  Congress 
at  Washington,  or  elsewhere ;  and  with  them 
a  caravan  of  representatives,  in  behalf  of  the 
thirty,  fifty,  or  hundred  millions  of  the  peo- 
ple! This  will  not  be.  It  would  be  most 
absurd  to  imagine  a  realization  of  the  now 
hypothetic  American  nationality,  stretched 
out  to  proportions  so  grotesque.  The  Pacific 
sea-board  nations  will  believe  themselves  to 
be  big  enough,  and  strong  enough,  and  wise 
enough,  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  in  their 
own  manner,  and  at  some  centre  where  their 
common  welfare  may  be  properly  understood. 
What  is  here  conjectured,  in  relation  to  the 
great  Mississippi  cluster  of  nations,  and  to  the 
perhaps  greater,  richer,  and  more  enterpris- 
ing nations  that  will  swarm  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  might  be  safely  predicted  also 
concerning  the  peoples  that  will  border  upon 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  through  almost  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude.  Throughout  these  less 
inviting  regions — Nebraska,  Kansas,  Texas — 
the  development  of  their  natural  wealth  and 
the  increase  of  their  population  will  probably 
obey  a  much  slower  ratio,  concerning  which 
no  speculation  should  be  risked. 

It  was  no  fault  of  the  able  men  who  framed 
the  American  Constitution,  that  they  did  not 
distinctly  forecast  the  future  fortunes  of  the 
American  continent,  or  foresee  what  would 
not  then  have  been  believed  concerning  the 
wealth  of  remote  wildernesses.  Yet  one  is 
apt  to  think  that  the  sagacity  of  such  men 
might  have  led  them  to  reckon  more  surely 
than  they  did  upon  what  is  always  known 
concerning  human  nature.  Elaborate  in  the 
highest  degree  is  that  constitutional  mecha- 
nism, upon  the  intricate  contrivances  of  which 
they  expended  their  ingenuity.  The  struc- 
ture is  admirable  (although  very  questionable 
on  several  points) — admirable  if  we  regard  it 
as  a  provision  against  the  one  class  of  dangers 
on  which  their  eyes  were  fixed.  These 
statesmen  were  great  theorists  in  govern- 
ment ;  and  they  scorned  to  take  lessons  from 
the   Old   World,   or  its    obsolete   histories. 


Their  acquaintedness,  individually,  with  his- 
tory^ classical  or  modern,  was  not  perhaps 
either  extensive  or  exact.  But  they  believed 
themselves  to  be  framing  a  constitution  in 
adaptation  to  a  millennium  of  pure  reason.  If 
so,  then  what  useful  lessons  could  be  derived 
from  the  legendary  stuff  that  glitters  with  the 
tinsel  glories  of  kings,  great  captains,  dukes, 
knights,  priests,  and  such  like  unrealities  ? 
Right,  and  reason,  and  universal  principles, 
were  then  about  to  supplant  the  fooleries  of 
an  antiquated  world.  The  events  of  eighty 
years  have  not  justified  those  beliefs  which 
ruled  the  minds  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
his  illustrious  companions.  Human  nature, 
as  well  in  its  good  as  in  its  evil  renderings, 
keeps  the  type  standing,  from  which  new 
editions  are  worked  off,  from  age  to  age,  ad- 
mitting only  a  few  verbal  corrections.  This 
human  nature,  for  the  right  ordering  and  for 
the  best  improvement  of  which  forms  of  go- 
vernment are  devised,  is  more  lofty,  and  it  is 
more  base,  it  is  more  deep,  and  it  is  wider  ; 
it  is  more  various  in  its  tendencies,  and  it  is 
larger  in  its  desires,  it  is  more  swelling  in  its 
aspirations,  and  it  is  more  profound  in  its 
machinations,  it  is  more  keen  in  its  animosi- 
ties, and  it  is  also  more  given  to  sympathy ; 
it  has  more  to  be  thought  of,  and  mpre  to  be 
provided  for,  than  the  code-making  theorists 
of  any  age  appear  to  have  considered  or 
imagined.  Therefore  it  is,  that  a  constitu- 
tion which,  like  onr  own,  is  now  a  thousand 
years  old,  ought  to  be  prized  as  an  inherit- 
ance of  inestimable  worth,  by  a  people  nursed 
within  its  arms.  Such  a  constitution,  in  a 
true  sense,  has  not  been  made  by  hands;  it 
has  grown,  it  has  modelled  itself  out  of,  and 
in  harmony  with,  the  human  nature  which  it 
provides  for,  and  which  it  represents. 

But  how  shall  it  fare  with  the  same  human 
nature,  which  is  to  find  its  birth-place,  and  its 
field,  upon  the  vast  regions  of  the  American 
continent?  Over  these  regions  the  Consti- 
tution framed  in  1777  is  now  endeavouring 
to  stretch  its  palsied  arms,  as  if  fain  to  em- 
brace them  all — one  might  think  of  the 
grandam  who  strives  to  keep  a  dozen  grown 
men,  her  descendants,  around  her  knees. 
This  sturdy  human  nature  is  not  a  new  crea- 
tion ; — it  is  an  old  human  nature,  moulded 
after  the  historic  pattern,  and  it  shall  open 
itself  out  upon  the  lap  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, in  a  style  of  proportionate  wild  ro- 
bustness. As  surely  as  these  now  unwrought 
regions  shall,  at  the  call  of  industrious  men, 
put  forth  their  hid  treasures  of  coal,  iron, 
copper,  lead,  gold,  and  shall  yield  their  har- 
vests of  cereals — tubers — fruits — their  cotton 
also,  and  sugar,  and  tobacco,  so  certainly  shall 
the  things  and  the  persons,  the  contests  and 
the  agreements,  the  ambitions  and  the  oppres- 
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sions,  the  wrongs  and  the  revolts  of  Old- 
World  history  be  enacted  anew  in  and  among 
the  mighty  millions  of  the  New  World — 
the  world  that  is  now  next  a-coming.  Can 
reasonable  men — can  men  who  are  welj  in- 
structed— doubt  that  so  it  shall  be  ?  We  are 
not  affecting  to  be  seers  on  this  ground.  We 
do  nothing  more  than  soberly  read  the  future 
in  the  past.  The  future  shall  repeat  the 
past ;  and  yet  this  will  be  done  under  condi- 
tions which  must  give  the  copy  its  air  of  ori- 
ginality. The  Grecian  civilisation,  when  it 
was  at  a  high  pitch,  planted  itself  out  on  all 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  right  hand  and 
left  hand.  The  Roman  civilisation,  then 
also  at  a  high  pitch,  carried  itself  out  in 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  ;  but  this  was  always 
done  within  restricted  limits  ;  and  it  advanced 
with  a  measured  step.  But,  on  the  North 
American  continent,  European  audacity,  bare- 
ly tamed  by  European  refinement,  is  bursting 
abroad  with  a  rudeness  and  a  force  more  re- 
sembling the  style  of  the  buffalo  and  bison 
herds  which  it  drives  before  it,  than  the  ame- 
nities of  the  world  it  has  left  in  the  rear. 
The  squatter  of  Nebraska  must  not  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  the  luxurious  and  artis- 
tic Roman  settler,  the  pavement  of  whose 
villa  is  from  time  to  time  unearthed  in  York- 
shire orHhe  Midland  counties  of  England; 
and  as  are  the  men,  respectively,  that  repre- 
sent the  ancient  and  the  modern  civilisation, 
such  shall  be  their  political  doings. 

The  son  and  the  grandson  of  the  squatter 
of  Texas,  of  Kansas,  of  Nebraska,  will  be  one 
who  will  speak  his  mind  and 'make  known 
his  wishes  in  the  most  intelligible  terms.  He 
will  insist  upon  his  right  to  be  listened  to ; 
and  the  merchant  citizens — the  pallid  manu- 
facturers, the  mechanics  of  the  Atlantic 
States — will  find  it  easier  to  treat  with  him 
as  the  man  of  an  independent  nation,  than  to 
control  him,  or  to  resist  his  imperious  de- 
mands on  the  floor  of  Congress.  He  will 
never  submit  to  be  crushed  and  conquered  in 
the  manner  which  is  now  under  experiment 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  If  this  were 
intended,  then  on  what  waters  shall  the  gun- 
boats make  their  way  that  should  attend  the 
armies  in  so  difficult  an  enterprise  ?  At  this 
time  the  North  keeps  the  South  in  check 
upon  all  waters;  but  it  shall  find  no  place  for 
this  arm  in  dealing  with  the  giant  power  of 
the  central  States.  How  shall  the  future 
President  prepare  himself  for  a  passage  of 
arms  with  the  surly  master  of  those  distant 
regions  ?  '  Surely  the  mountains  bring  forth 
food  for  this  behemoth,  where  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field  do  play.  He  lieth  under  the 
shady  trees,  in  the  covert  of  the  reeds  and 
fens.  The  shady  trees  cover  him  with  their 
shadow  :  the  willows  of  the  brook  compass 


him  about.'  And  if  this  behemoth  defy  the 
future  president,  so  will  the  megatherium  of 
the  western  seaboard.  W^ill  that  president 
be  able  to  'draw  out  leviathan  with  a  hook' 
or  'bind  his  tongue  with  a  cord?'  'Who 
shall  dare  to  put  a  hook  in  his  nose,  or  bore 
his  jaw  through  with  a  thorn  ?  Will  he 
make  many  supplications  to  thee — at  the 
door  of  Congress  ?  Will  he  speak  soft  words 
unto  thee  ?  Will  he  make  a  covenant  with 
thee  ?  Wilt  thou  take  him  as  a  servant  for 
ever  ?  Wilt  thou  play  with  him  as  a  bird  ; 
or  wilt  thou  bind  him  for  thy  maidens  ? 
Shall  the  companions  make  a  banquet  of  him  ? 
Shall  they  part  him  among  the  merchants? 
Canst  thou  fill  his  skin  with  barbed  irons  or 
his  head  with  fish  spears  ?  Lay  thy  hand 
upon  him.  Remember  the  battle  and  do  no 
more.' 

Disintegration,  gracefully  accepted,  timely 
submitted  to,  and  wisely  turned  to  account, 
is  the  call  of  Providence  audibly  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  at  this  mo- 
ment.     W"e  say  it  is  the  call  of  Providence  ; 
and    this   phrase    brings  with  it   a  train  of 
thought  which  we  do  not  propose  to  pursue; 
or  thus  far  only  to  follow  it.     On  all  grounds 
of  secular  calculation,  the  gorgeous  phantom 
of  an  empire,  stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
which   now  rules  the  American  mind    as  a 
frenzy,   is,  as  we  think,  demonstrably  an   ab- 
surdity : — no  such  mad  scheme  shall  ever  be 
realized.     But  turn  now  to  another  side  of 
the  subject.     If  at  all  the  ways  of  God  to- 
ward the  human  family,  so  far  as  these  are 
known  to   history,  may  be  understood  and 
interpreted — and  if  there  be  a  visible  over- 
ruling of  human   affairs — this  intervention  of 
Heaven,  this  'coming  down  of  the  Lord  to 
see  the  city  and  the  tower,'  has  been  repeat- 
ed from  age  to  age — in  Asia,  in  Europe — in 
the  most  remote  times,  in  times  quite  recent; 
and  always  it  has  occurred  at  moments  when 
some  vast  conception  of  boundless  empire  and 
irresistible  despotism    has  been  proclaimed, 
and  boasted  of,  and  has  seemed  near  to  be 
realized.      At  such  critical  moments  a  voice 
from   on  high  has  been  heard,  '  It  shall  not 
be.'     The  instances  need  not  here  be  named  ; 
but  among  all  these  instances  not  one  can  be 
mentioned  that  carries  upon  its  front,  as  this 
latest  instance  does,  the  character  of  a  national 
delirium.     It  is  not  now  an  Alexander  or  a 
Caesar,  it  is  not  a  Tamerlane  or  a  Napoleon, 
whose   individual    ambition    or   ruthlessness 
might  make  the  nations  tremble.     It  is  the 
ruthless   millions  of  the  people,  surged  on- 
ward/ro»i  beneath  its  own  mass — not  led  as 
from  above — not  swayed  or  informed  by  those 
who    should   temper  and   instruct  the  rude 
multitude.   .Much   to  be  thought  of  is  the 
fact,  that  whereas  those  who  framed  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  Federal  States  made  provision 
in  the  most  elaborate  manner  to  preclude  the 
ambition  of  some  ambitious  individual — pre- 
sident— they  made  no  provision  whatever 
against  the  far  more  dangerous  passions  of 
the  million — the  million  infatuated,  as  now. 
This  danger — unprovided  for — is  full  fraught 
with  calamities  for  years  to  come — wars,  pes- 
tilences, famines,  and  those  atrocities  which 
these  evils  always  provoke.  To  cut  short 
these  threatening  woes,  statesmanship,  if  it 
were  there,  might  avail ;  but  meantime  it  is 
the  part  and  duty  of  those  thoughtful  Chris- 
tian men  who  are  to  be  found  in  every  State, 
to  read  the  will  of  God  in  the  course  of  events. 
If  only  the  pernicious  dream  of  universal  em- 
pire were  discarded,  then  nothing  would  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  disruption  which  should  hedge 
about  the  accursed  slavery,  until  it  dies  of  its 
own  poisons.  The  Christian  men  of  the  States 
might  well  be  challenged  to  stand  forward — 
fearless  of  the  imputation  of  treason — and 
denounce  as  an  impiety  a  war  waged  now, 
not  on  behalf  of  humanity,  or  of  public  or- 
der, but  for  satisfying  passions  which  the  Gos- 
pel utterly  condemns,  and  which  it  condemns 
in  nations,  not  less  than  in  ambitious  rulers. 

A  review  of  books  relating,  severally,  to 
the  subjects  brought  forward  in  this  article, 
has  not  been  included  in  our  purpose.  Some 
of  these  books  and  pamphlets  have  already 
come  under  notice  in  former  numbers  of  this 
Review  :  some  could  barely  claim  any  special 
regard  ;  others  are  justly  entitled  to  much 
more  attention  than  could  be  bestowed  upon 
them  while  we  have  had  other  purposes  in 
view  ;  and  to  these,  or  two  or  three  of  them, 
we  may  perhaps  hereafter  call  attention.  Yet 
it  has  not  been  to  books  or  to  pamphlets  so 
much  as  to  friendly  communications,  and  to 
the  free  intercourse  of  friendship  in  private, 
that  we  have  been  indebted  for  what  we  have 
mainly  relied  upon,  in  relation  especially  to 
the  American  civil  war.  As  to  these  private 
sources  of  information,  we  are  unconscious  of 
having,  in  any  instance,  made  an  improper 
use  of  such  communications  ;  or,  indeed,  any 
use  against  which  the  intelligent  and  truth- 
loving  writers  or  speakers  would  protest.  As 
to  evidence  of  this  kind  we  may  thus  far  pro- 
fess, that  it  has  come  to  us — not  from  Fede- 
ralists— not  from  Confederates,  exclusively — 
but  from  both  :  not  from  Republicans,  sole- 
ly, nor  from  Democrats,  solely ;  but  from 
both.  A  word  more  in  our  own  behalf 
we  would  say  :  we  know  how  to  make, 
and  to  cling  to,  the  very  important  distinc- 
tion between  a  system,  and  the  men  who  may 
practise  or  sustain  it,  as  a  consequence  of 
their  birth,  and  training,  and  position.  Ab- 
horring slavery  as  all  do,  and  finding  the 
leaders  of  the  Slave-Power  deeply  culpable  and 


utterly  wrong  on  that  ground,  we  do  not  for- 
get that  they  have  a  real  cause  of  quarrel  with 
the  North.  And  then,  as  to  slave-holding 
individual  men,  and  women,,  too,  we  have 
found  them  to  be  such  as  to  win  for  them- 
selves a  cordial  welcome  under  our  roof.  So 
much  breadth  as  this  implies,  we  think  war- 
rantable in  theory,  and  we  know  it  to  be  good 
and  agreeable  in  practice. 


Akt.  II. — 1.  Historisk  Udsigt  over  den 
danske  Literatur  intild  1814.  Af  C.  A. 
Thobtsen.  Kjobenhavn,  1854,  (His- 
torical Survey  of  Danish  Literature  until 
1814.  By  C.  A.  Thoktsen.  Copenhagen, 
1854.) 

2.  Forelaesninger  over  den  nyere  danske 
Poesie,  saerdeles  efter  Digterne  Evalds, 
Baggesens,  og  Oehlenschlagers  Vaerker. 
Af  Christian  Molbech.  Kjobenhavn, 
1832.  (Lectures  on  Modern  Danish 
Poetry,  especially  the  Works  of  Evald, 
Baggesen,  and  Oehlenschlager.  By  Chris- 
tian Molbech.     Copenhagen,  1832.) 

3.  Kritiske  Skizzer  fra  Aarene  1840-47.  Af 
P.  L.  MoLLER.  Kjobenhavn,  1847.  (Cri- 
tical Sketches  of  the  Years  1840-47.  By 
P.  L.  MoLLER.     Copenhagen,  1847.) 

A  number  of  years  have  now  elapsed  since 
one  of  our  most  brilliant  and  versatile  authors 
could  write  with  perfect  truth  as  follows  : — 
'  The  great  North  from  which  chivalry  sprang, 
— with  its  polar  seas,  its  natural  wonders,  its 
wild  legends,  its  antediluvian  remains, — a 
wide  field  for  poetic  description  and  heroic 
narrative, — has  been,  indeed,  not  wholly  un- 
explored,^*— thus  employing  very  qualified 
and  guarded  words  to  describe  the  progress 
which  at  that  time  had  been  made,  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  in  the  study  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  Time,  however, 
has  brought  with  it  a  mighty  change  in  this 
as  in  all  other  respects.  During  the  last 
decade,  the  literary  treasures  of  the  Scandi- 
navian nations  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  English  students ;  and  the  two  lan- 
guages in  which  they  are  enshrined, — Danish 
and  Swedish, — are  familiar  to  a  select  band 
of  votaries,  who,  with  the  characteristic 
ardour  that  such  pursuits  seem  invariably  to 
inspire,  have  devoted  their  time  and  their 
powers  to  elucidate  the  literature  of  Northern 
Europe.  Nor  can  we  but  rejoice  at  this. 
The  wonderful  richness,  originality,  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  literature  in  question  may 

*  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  hia   Preface  to  '  King 
Arthur.' 
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well  entitle  it  to  an  admiring  and  reverential 
cultivation  on  the  part  of  all  who  delight  in 
marking  the  later  developments  of  the  Euro- 
pean intellect.  The  ordinary  notion, — cur- 
rent so  long  and  even  among  those  who 
should  have  known  better  than  to  circulate 
the  fallacy, — that  the  literature  of  Sweden 
and  Denmark  was  only  an  offshoot  from  the 
gigantic  German  tree,  and  that  Teutonic 
thought  had  given  birth  to  whatever  was 
lovely  and  of  good  report  in  the  kindred 
thought  of  Scandinavia,  has  now,  we  may 
safely  affirm,  been  banished  for  ever  to  the 
limbo  of  popular  delusions,  and  truer  views 
have  begun  to  prevail  on  a  subject  on  which 
so  much  nonsense  has  been  talked  and 
written,  from  the  days  of  old  Ritson  down- 
wards,— who,  it  will  be  remembered,  re- 
pudiated the  Edda  as  the  monstrous  creation 
of  Bishop  Percy's  own  prolific  brain.  The 
Ultima  Thule  of  literary  Europe  has  been 
thoroughly  explored  at  last ;  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  adventurous  visitants,  they  have 
found  themselves  in  no  ungenial  climate, 
and  wandering  through  no  desert  solitudes. 
Fair  fruits,  which  emulate  those  that  ripen 
under  the  sweet  influence  of  southern  suns, 
and  often,  indeed,  of  character  far  healthier 
than  the  latter, — where  the  wholesome  is 
metamorphosed  into  the  unduly  luscious,  and 
participation  too  frequently  relaxes  and 
enervates, — form  a  reward  that  atones  in 
opulent  abundance  for  the  toils  and  dangers 
of  the  voyage.  To  speak  without  a  figure, 
we  cannot  but  augur  the  most  salutary  results 
from  th€  ever-increasing  study  in  England  of 
Northern  literature.  Its  influence  is,  beyond 
conception,  pure  and  bracing;  and  no 
lengthened  period  will  elapse  until  he  who 
studies  it  discovers  at  least  one  extensive  pro- 
vince of  European  intellect,  where  the  sons 
of  the  great  German  Fatherland,  the  self- 
styled  autocrats  of  modern  thought,  although 
they  may  have  established  some  small  semi- 
prosperous  colonies,  have  utterly  failed  to 
grasp  the  sceptre  of  universal  dominion. 
Originality,  in  short, — an  originality  surely 
of  all  things  the  most  captivating  in  an  age 
like  the  present,  when  literature  in  too  many 
cases  repeats  itself  ad  nauseam,  and  the  old 
spirit  runs  its  weary  and  perpetual  round  in 
the  grooves  of  the  ancient  forms, — is  perhaps 
the  leading  feature  in  the  literature  of  the 
two  northern  nations;  and  this  feature  is 
accompanied  by  many  others  that,  while 
scarcely  so  strongly  prominent,  possess  a 
peculiar  charm  and  attraction  of  their  own. 
To  a  brief  survey  of  one  great  branch  of 
Scandinavian  literature, — that,  namely,  of 
Denmark, — we  now  propose  devoting  a  few 
pages.  Of  course,  our  limits  will  only  permit 
a  survey   of  the  most  general   kind;  it  is 


simply  the  salient  points,  and  not  the  minutiaa 
of  the  subject,  to  which  we  can  direct  atten- 
tion. 

Few  topics,  in  the  estimation  of  the  phi- 
lologist, are  more  interesting  than  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  language  at  present 
spoken  in  the  Danish  kingdom,  and  the 
nature  of  the  epochs  that  mark  the  various 
stages  of  its  development.  It  may  be  super- 
fluous to  mention,  that,  like  Swedish,  it 
springs  primarily  from  the  Icelandic,  or  Old 
Norse,  the  common  mother  of  all  the  Scan- 
dinavian dialects  in  ancient  times.  Of  both, 
although  largely  mixed  with  other  elements, 
the  old  Norse  is  still  the  basis, — of  both,  it 
forms  the  abiding  strength  and  marrow  ;  yet, 
if  we  compare  the  two,  we  shall  find  that 
Danish  has  diverged  the  farther  from  the 
original  tongue, — one  reason  of  which  may 
be  the  climatic  character  of  the  country  in 
which  it  is  spoken ;  while  the  second  reason, 
without  doubt  by  far  the  more  important,  is 
the  influence  which,  at  a  very  early  date, 
Low  German,  and  High  German  subsequently, 
exercised  on  the  Danish  language.  There 
has  been  less  of  this  foreign  influence,  at 
least  from  the  direction  of  Germany,  in  the 
case  of  the  Swedish  tongue.  Unquestionably, 
as  regards  Danish,  the  admixture  of  extra- 
neous* elements  has  given  rise  to  very  injuri- 
ous consequences.  At  one  period,  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  the  Danish  language  were 
doomed  to  expire,  or,  if  not,  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  paltry  subordinate  dialect  of 
the  German.  But,  thanks  to  its  inherent 
vitality,  it  was  enabled  to  tide  over  in  safety 
this  dangerous  crisis  in  its  career,  and  assume 
at  last  the  form  in  which  it  now  presents 
itself, — a  nervous  noble  tongue,  enriched 
with  German  accessions,  which,  kept  in 
proper  limits,  have  widened  its  range  and 
improved  its  efficacy,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  substantial  strength  of  its  old  Norse 
foundation  remains  altogether  unimpaired. 
We  can  discriminate  four  leading  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Danish  language.  During 
the  first  of  these,  which  may  be  styled  the 
oldest  Danish  period,  from  1100  to  1250,  it 
was  beginning  to  exhibit  the  deviations  from 
the  original  tongue  that  were  so  greatly 
multiplied  in  the  course  of  after  ages  ;  during 
the  second  period,  which  again  may  be 
styled  the  older  Danish  period,  from  1250  to 
1400,  the  grammatical  diversities  between 
the  Icelandic  and'  its  off'spring  gradually 
emerged  out  of  their  former  chaotic  condition 
into  something  like  a  fixed  and  definite 
shape ;  during  the  third  period,  to  which 
may  be  given  the  name  of  the  old  Danish 
period,  from  1400  to  1530,  the  Germanic 
dialects  exerted  the  overpowering  influence 
already  indicated  on  the  newer  Danish,  then 
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only  commencing  to  struggle  into  an  inde- 
pendent existence  of  its  own ;  and  during 
the  fourth,  or  closing  period,  from  1530  to 
1*700,  the  separation  from  the  old  Norse,  in 
all  the  more  essential  particulars,  became  an 
accomplished  fact.  By  the  end  of  this  period, 
the  transition  to  the  Danish  of  the  present 
day  was  fully  and  finally  completed.  But 
from  the  language  of  Denmark  we  pass  to  its 
literature,  following,  in  the  first  place,  its 
historical  development  from  the  earliest  age 
of  its  existence  until  our  own  day. 

Notwithstandinof    that    Danish    literature, 
properly  so  called,  is  of  comparatively  recent 
origin,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  centu- 
ries   prior    to    its    rejuvenescence    about    a 
hundred  years  ago,  it  flourished  in   a  form 
which  has   attained  very  wide   and  general 
.  renown.     We   allude   to    its    ballad   poetry. 
Denmark  has  the   honour  and  privilege  of 
possessing  one  of  the  richest  ballad  literatures 
in  the  world.     It  comprises  a  vast  multitude 
— about  1350  in  number — -of  epic  and  lyric 
poems,  from  the  middle  ages,  treating  partly 
of  the  adventurous  exploits  of  ancient  warri- 
ors, partly  of  magic  spells  and  the  might  of 
supernatural    beings,   partly    of    noteworthy 
historical  incidents,  and,  though  last  not  least, 
partly  of  luckless  or  successful  love.     These 
ballads  are,  indeed,  by  no  means  exclusively 
Danish  ;  several  of  them  were  first  composed 
in  Norway,  others  in  Sweden,  while  a  certain 
portion    have    originated    in    Germany,    and 
various  in  England  and  Scotland.    But,  gene- 
rally speaking,  they  may  be   considered    as 
mainly    Danish,    wliile,    at   the    same    time, 
characteristic    of  all   Scandinavian   life,  and 
bearing  the  broad  impress  of  the  entire  Scan- 
dinavian mind.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  names 
of  their  authors,  and  the  periods  when  those 
authors  flourished ;  but  that  the  poems  them- 
selves sprang  into  existence  in   the  middle 
ages,  and  were  for  the  first  time  collected  and 
consigned  to  writing  after  the  Reformation, 
is  matter  of  positive  certainty.     In  all  likeli- 
hood-they  were  originally  composed  between 
A.D.   1200  and  1500,  although  a  superficial 
glance  would  lead  one  to  assign  their  author- 
ship to  a  later  era,  namely,  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.     This  arises  from  the 
circumstance,  that  in  the   course   of  genera- 
tions the  original  text  has  been  in  many  cases 
greatly  changed,  and  corruptions  have  crept 
in,  that  to  a  large  extent  mar  and  deface  its 
natural  vigour  and   beauty.     Still,  in   their 
present  form,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we 
have   the  essential  element,  the  very   spirit 
and  soul  of  the  ancient  ballads,  and  even  in 
many  instances  the  actual  framework  which 
that  soul  inspired,  albeit  sometimes  concealed 
beneath    an   ill-matched  and  defective  robe 
of  words.    The  contents  of  the  Danish  ballad 


poetry  abundantly  prove  that  it  originated 
in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  noble  and 
knightly  power,  when  the  influence  of  the 
clergy  was  undoubtedly  extensive,  yet  not  so 
much  so  as  that  of  the  aristocracy, — when 
the  regal  authority  was  weakened, — when 
the  peasant-proprietors  were  sunk  beneath 
patrician  tyranny, — and  when,  finally,  the 
towns  of  the  kingdom  had  not  commenced 
their  process  of  development.  It  was  for  the 
nobles  that  the  ballads  were  composed ;  it 
was  under  the  roofs  of  knightly  castles  that 
their  strains  resounded.  But  after  the  an- 
cient Danish  aristocracy  was  so  largely  sup- 
planted by  the  German,  those  fine  old  songs 
still  passed  from  lip  to  lip  among  the  Danish 
retainers  of  the  new  lords,  and  effected  thence 
a  still  further  transition, — to  the  lowest  ranks 
of  society.  Besides  their  intrinsic  poetic 
value,  which  the  Danish  ballads  yet  possess 
for  us  in  so  remarkable  a  degree,  they  have 
also  peculiar  historical  significance,  inasmuch 
as  they  at  once  communicate  to  us  important 
information  on  incidents  about  which  the 
regular  chronicles  are  silent,  and  delineate, 
in  exceedingly  graphic  fashion,  the  daily  life 
of  the  middle  ages  in  Denmark,  especially 
among  the  higher  classes.  *  Such,  then,  were 
the  Danish  ballads,  in  their  origin  and  subse- 
quent fate.* 

Many  causes  may  be  satisfactorily  assigned 
for  the  difficult  and  tardy  growth  of  Danish 
literature,  and  for  the  recent  date  at  which  it 
emerged  into  anything  like  substantial  shape, 
when  contrasted  with  a  similar  process  in 
other  countries.  Foremost  among  those 
classes  we  may  specify  the  internal  condition 
of  Denmark  itself  as  virtually  necessitating 
the  fact  to  which  we  have  referred.  A  land 
for  ages  the  prey  of  outward  adversaries  and 
inward  commotions, — a  chosen  battle-field, 
apparently,  in  which  the  very  fiend  of  strife 
luxuriated  at  will, — inhabited  by  a  people 
originally  free  and  independent,  but  in  the 
course  of  centuries  ground  to  the  dust  beneath 
the  iron  heel  of  aristocratic  despotism  in  some 
of  its  worst  and  most  repulsive  forms, — the  pic- 
ture presented  by  the  Danish  realm  during  a 
long  succession  of  years  is  about  the  dreariest 
ever  displayed  on  the  vast  page  of  history.  Sea- 

*  Anders  Sorensen  Vedel,  the  tutor  of  the  cele- 
brated Tycho  Brahe,  first  published  a  collection  of 
his  country's  ballads,  a  Jiundred  in  number,  in  the 
year  1591.  Other  editions  followed,  under  the 
auspices  of  different  individuals,  containing  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  those  noble  old  lays.  The 
last  is  that  of  Svend  Grundtvig,  son  of  the  great 
living  Danish  poet  and  preacher,  N.  F.  S.  Grundt- 
vig, whose  compilation  is  an  extensive  and  excel- 
lent one,  comprising  many  additions,  and  different 
Tendings.  Dr.  Prior's  English  version  of  the  Bal- 
lads, published  two  or  three  years  ago,  containa 
some  meritorioua  translations. 
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sons  undoubtedly  there  were,  when  returning 
prosperity  lighted  up  with  a  temporary 
radiance  the  gloom  that  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed;  and  the  student  of  the  Danish  annals 
loves  liiigeringly  to  dwell  on  those  patches  of 
historic  sunshine  when  they  chance  to  greet 
him.  Such  were  the  glorious  epochs  of  the 
first  two  Valdemars,  and  the  last  sovereign  of 
the  same  name,  Valderaar  Atterdag,  whose 
heroic  daughter  Margaret,  by  the  memorable 
union  of  Calmar  in  1397,  consolidated  the 
three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  into  one  noble 
bnt  only  too  transient  monarchy.  Among 
the  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg, 
too,  there  were  some  under  whose  sceptre  the 
old  Danish  renown,  as  it  existed  in  the  illus- 
trious days  of  Canute,  again  gleamed  forth 
triumphantly,  and  who  devoted  their  energies 
to  the  great  work  of  improving  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  breaking  the  patrician  fet- 
ters that  were  drawn  around  them.  Even 
Christian  II.,  notwithstanding  the  cold- 
blooded and  ruthless  cruelty  that  has  given 
him  an  odious  name  in  the  chronicles  of  the 
land  he  governed,  sought  to  elevate  in  various 
ways  the  position  of  the  great  mass  of  his 
subjects  ;  while  the  memory  of  Christian  IV., 
as  one  of  the  mos\  patriotic  princes  that  ever 
occupied  a  throne,  will  be  eternally  and 
justly  embalmed  in  the  lieart  of  the  Danish 
nation.  Such  eras  as  those  we  have  adduced 
form,  however,  the  exception,  not  the  rule  ;* 
and,  what  with  interminable  Slesvig-Holstein 
complications  (from  an  early  date  the  prolific 
source  of  evil),  destructive  wars  with  Sweden, 
fruitless  efforts  directed  against  the  rising 
power  of  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and,  at  home, 
the  grinding  oppression  of  the  nobles, — the 
wonder  rather  is,  that  the  feeble  spark  of 
mental  culture  should  have  actually  survived 
in  Denmark,  than  that  it  should  have  become 
a  warming  and  brightening  flame,  so  long 
after  the  human  intellect  developed  itself  in 
power  and  beauty  in  other  European  lands. 
Of  literature,  properly  speaking,  throughout 
successive  centuries  there  was  not  in  Den- 
mark the  slightest  trace,  if  we  exclude  from 
consideration  the  above-mentioned  ballad 
poetry  that  lived  in  the  hearts  and  on  the 
lips  of  the  people, — proving,  by  the  way,  that 
the  true  poetic  spirit  only  slumbered  in  the 
nation,  and  lay  there  ready  to  be  awakened  by 
a  master-hand  into  distinct  and  palpable  exist- 


*  Schiller's  significant  words,  employed  in  refer- 
ence to  the  literature  of  his  own  land,  may  with  all 
propriety  be  applied  to  that  of  Denmark : — 
*  Kein  Augustisch  Alter  bliihte, 
Keines  Medicaers  Giite 

Lachelte  der  deutschen  Kunst.' 
The  fair  flower  of  Danish  Belles  Lettres  sprang 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  was  fostered  by 
no  sunshine  emanating  from  princes'  thrones. 


ence.  Manners,  rude  and  barbarous  in  the 
extreme,  opposed  an  almost  impassable  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  mental  enlightenment;  the 
very  language  was  struggling  for  life  with  the 
.French,  and  especially,  German  influences, 
that  threatened  completely  to  destroy  it ;  and 
where  men  had  to  battle  daily  for  the  supply 
of  their  commonest  physical  wants,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  soul's  finer  yearn- 
ings should  be  satisfied,  or  even,  indeed, 
experienced.  It  is,  for  example,  only  towards 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Reformation, 
under  Frederick  L,  had  imparted  a  power- 
ful stimulus  to  the  intellectual  improvement 
of  his  subjects,  that  we  begin  to  note  the 
first  faint  traces  of  poetic  genius  in  Den- 
mark,— at  least,  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
any  regular  poetic  work.  Yet  it  is  scarcely 
worth  our  while  to  pause  for  the  purpose 
of  contemplating  an  effort  so  abortive  as 
the  *  Ilexaeraeron '  of  Bishop  Anders  Arreboe. 
Few  in  number  are  the  glimpses  of  real 
poetry  discernible  through  its  tedious  length 
of  lumbering  Alexandrines  ;  and  it  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  forming  a  species  of  Jandmark 
to  guide  our  progress  amid  the  still  para- 
mount uncertainty  and  obscurity  of  the 
intellectual  desert.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  indeed,  a  star  of 
the  first  brilliance  illuminates  for  a  season 
the  night  of  Danish  letters.  The  reader 
will  doubtless  understand, — for  the  name 
is  one  of  European  celebrity, — that  we  al- 
lude to  Holberg,  the  Scandinavian  Molifere. 
But  of  this  great  and  versatile  genius  we 
shall  not  speak  at  any  length  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion, — partly  because  the  magnitude 
of  the  theme  would  encroach  far  too  largely 
upon  our  limits ;  and  partly  because, — not- 
withstanding the  keenness  of  perception,  pro- 
found sagacity,  and  wealth  of  sarcasm  that 
distinguish  his  three  grand  works,  the  *  Come- 
dies,' 'Niels  Klim,'  and  ' Peder  Paars,' — the 
influence  of  their  author  on  the  intellectual 
development  of  Denmark  has  been,  in  our 
opinion,  on  the  whole,  rather  overrated. 
Still,  in  one  most  important  sense,  it  may  be 
admitted  that  Holberg  well  deserves  the  title 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  him,  viz., 
Father  of  modern  Danish  literature.  If  he 
did  not  awaken  in  the  popular  breast  any 
positive  inspiration  for  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful, or  for  the  principle  of  Northern  nation- 
ality,— which  subsequently  operated  with 
such  creative  power, — he  at  least  acted  the 
part  of  an  invaluable  pioneer  of  progress,  by 
removing  all  obstructions  from  the  way,  and 
rendering  the  existence  of  these  great  twin 
elements  a  possible  thing  at  last.  Leaving 
the  illustrious  comic  dramatist,  we  are  brought 
by  the  names  of  Stub  and  Tullin  down  to  the 
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period  when  the  modern  poetical  literature  of 
Denmark  may  be  said  to  properly  take  its 
origin.  As  we  approach  this  date,  we  find 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  masses  had,  in 
various  respects,  improved  ;  the  old  unculti- 
vated barbarism  of  manners  was  largely 
softened  down  ;  art  and  science  were  begin- 
ning to  exercise  beneficent  and  enlightening 
sway  ;  and  the  spirit  of  mental  inquiry,  of 
intellectual  endeavour,  now  abroad  among  the 
people,  pointed  to  the  issue,  ere  long,  of  the 
happiest  results.  Even  Stub  and  Tullin, 
mediocre  as  are  their  works, — especially  the 
productions  of  the  former, — became,  like 
Holberg,  true  pioneers  of  literary  advance- 
ment. Evald  can  alone  be  rightly  styled  the 
creator  of  the  modern  poetry  of  Denmark  ; 
but  the  measure  of  success  that  during  bis 
life  he  realized,  and  his  ever  widening  fame 
in  subsequent  years,  must  partly  be  attributed 
to  the  taste  for  genuine  poetry  that  was 
awakened  by  Stub  and  Tullin  during  the 
preceding  period. 

Among  those  causes  which  more  directly 
stimulated  the  modern  literature  of  Denmark, 
and  fostered  the  germs 'of  the  rich  national 
poetry  that  afterwards  bore  a  harvest  so  abun- 
dant, may  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps  of  chief 
importance,  the  resuscitation   of  the   Eddas 
and  the  early  Sagas  of  the  North.     The  in- 
valuable treasures  of  the  ancient  Scandina- 
vian world,   which  had  long  reposed  in  obli- 
vion, obtained   at  last  release  from  their  se- 
pulchre, and  the  Odinic  mythology  and  the 
old  kindred  legends  were  alike  displayed  to 
the   admiration    of  the  surprised    beholder. 
Many  learned  men  had  cultivated  for  a  series 
of  years, — and  at  a  time  when,   as   already 
stated,  anything  in  the  form  of  finer  or  loftier 
literary  effort  was  comparatively  unknown  in 
Denmark, — this  peculiar  field  of  study  ;    and 
in  works  of  immense  erudition,  where  possi- 
bly there  was  little  grace  or  eloquence  of  style, 
yet  where  the  results  of  enormous  research 
made  ample  amends  for  deficiencies  in  point 
of  language,  had  brought  not  merely  before 
the  learned,  but  before  the  general  public,'the 
entire  legeni^ry  lore  of  the  heroic  Scandina- 
vian past.      Such  men  were  Langebek  and 
Suhm, — the  latter  of  whom  devoted  his  time, 
his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  great  cause  he  had  at  heart — the  dis- 
semination of  the  old  literature  of  his  native 
country.      All  that  combined  patriotism  and 
learning  could  accomplish   was   done  by  a 
brother-band  of  scholars ;  nor  was  it  done  in 
vain.      What  the  revival  of  letters  achieved 
for  Western  Europe  in  the  age  preceding  the 
Reformation,  the  revival  of  the  Eddas  and  the 
Sagas  achieved  in  the  eighteenth  century  for 
Denmark.   The  heart  of  the  people  was  arous- 
ed from  its  torpor ;  the  false  French  taste, 


that  had  reigned  predominant,  was  put  to 
flight;  and  the  Muse  could  embody  herself 
in  higher  and  grander  creations,  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  some  at  least  among  the  multi- 
tude would  recognise  their  charm.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  place  upon  the  same 
level,  as  regards  general  literary  influence, 
the  Grecian  and  the  Scandinavian  mytholo- 
gies, or  the  matchless  fruits  of  the  glorious 
intellect  of  Hellas,  and  the  simple,  unadorned, 
semi-barbarous  legends  that  delighted  the 
rude  infancy  of  the  northern  race.  Of  the 
latter  we  cannot  say,  as  of  the  former,  in  the 
language  of  the  poet — 

'  Ever  those  phantoms  arise  before  us, 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blooJ  ; 
By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us. 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good.' 


For  that  old  creative  Hellenic  Beauty  we 
vainly  look  in  the   Eddas  of  Saemund  and 
Snorro,  and  the  rich  Saga  literature  of  Nor- 
way and  of  Iceland.     But  a  creative  element 
exists  there  notwithstanding.     In  the  rugged, 
rock-hewn,  massive  groups  of  the  Odinic  my- 
thology  the    Earnest   predominates,    as    the 
Beautiful  predominated  in  the  figures  of  the 
southern  Olympus.     The  giant  ash  Ygdrasil, 
with  its  innumerous  boughs,  that  flashed  and 
sounded  with  the  winds  of  universal  history  ; 
Thor,  with  his  all-breaking  thunder-hammer; 
the  wolf  Fenris,  and  the  great  serpent  that 
lay  coiled  around  the  earth  ;  Balder,  the  sun- 
god,  the  loved  and  the  early  lost,  whose  tale 
appears  like   a  sunshiny  fragment  of  Ionian 
life  dropped  down  by  mistake  into  the  stormy 
centre  of  Scandinavian  existence  ; — from  the 
beginning  to  the  close,  all  is  stamped  with 
the  broad  brand   of    the   most  impassioned 
Earnestness,   as  from  the  first  to  the  last  of 
the  long  series  of  Sagas  each  breathes  the 
fiery  energy,  the  indomitable  Valour,  that 
marked  the  men  whose  actions  they  relate. 
All  of  creative  influence,  then,  that  lay  in  such 
kindred  elements,  moved  across  the  chaos  of 
Danish  literature   in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,   and  largely  contributed 
to  evolve  the  fair  proportions  of  the  modern 
aspect  which  it  assumed.     We  shall  find,  for 
example,  how,  in  the  case  of  the  greatest  poet 
of  Denmark,  it  was  his  inspired  interpretation 
of  northern  life,  mythologic  and  heroic,  that 
mainly  conferred  on  him  renown. 

The  three  brightest  stars  in  the  firmament 
of  Danish  literature,— if  we  except  the  au- 
thors of  the  present  day, — are,  without  doubt, 
Evald,  Baggesen,  and  Oehlenschlager.  Of 
the  first,  whose  romantic  and  melancholy  his- 
tory imparts  a  quite  peculiar  interest  to  his 
name,  it  may  safely  be  aflBrmed,  that  for  pas- 
sionate power  and  fervour  he  has  rarely  been 
equalled  even  by  the  most  distinguished  lyric 
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poets  of  other  European  countries.  His  three 
chief  works,  'RolfKrage,'  '  Balder's  Death,' 
and  '  The  Fishermen, — all  dramatic  pieces, — 
are  so  surcharged  with  lyric  force  and  fire, 
that  while  as  professed  dramas  they  arc  de- 
fective, they  irresistibly  fascinate  the  reader, 
in  spite  of  their  many  glaring  faults.  Throb- 
bing with  the  genuine  life  of  song,  glowing 
wilh  the  impassioned  individuality  of  their 
author,  the  creations  of  Evald's  genius  sur- 
prise us  as  a  gigantic  step  in  advance,  when 
contrasted  with  the  previous  feeble  and  sickly 
utterances  of  the  Danish  muse.  Take,  by 
way  of  specimen,  two  of  his  more  famous, 
yet  widely  dissimilar,  poems,  '  King  Chris- 
tian '  and  '  Little  Gunver.'  *  The  former  has 
become,  with  justice,  the  national  song  of  the 
Danes.  No  reader  can  fail  to  mark  the  vivid 
effect  of  the  same  words  recurring  in  the 
rhyme  at  measured  intervals.  It  is  like  blow 
after  regular  blow  upon  the  anvil, — an  anvil 
not  without  grand  music  in  its  tone  : — 

'king  christian. 

'  King  Christian  stood  beside  the  mast, 

In  smoke  and  flame  I 
His  liegemen  through  the  battle  blast 
Hurled  volley  after  volley  fiist. 
Till  sank  each  hostile  prow  and  mast 

In  smoke  and  flame : 
Flee,  flee,  they  cry,  while  yet  ye  may  ; 
"Who  dare  with  Cliristian  wage  to-day 

War's  game  ? 

Niels  Jael  had  marked  the  tempest  well : 
"  Now  strikes  the  hour !  " 
With  red  flag  hoisted  o'er  surge  and  swell, 
Upon  the  scattered  foe  he  fell — 
Then  rang  the  shriek  he  loved  so  well, 

"  Now  strikes  the  hour !  '' 
Flee,  flee,  they  cry,  of  terror  fall : 
What  sea  king  copes  with  Denmark's  Juel 
In  power? 

*0  North  Sea!  Wessel's  lightning  broke 

Thy  shrouded  sky : 
Death  from  his  cannon  leapt  and  spoke. 
And  flashed  in  every  boarder's  stroke. 
While  peal  on  peal  re-echoing  broke 

Thy  shrouded  sky. 
From  Denmark  thunders  T<  Tdenskiol' ; 
Bow  low  those  hearts  but  late  so  bold. 

And  fly ! 

*  Path  of  the  Danes  to  fame  and  might. 

Dark-rolling  sea! 
O  hail  thy  friend,  who  first  in  fight 
Can  beard  grim  death  with  laughter  light, 
Lord,  like  thyself,  o'er  tempests'  might — 

Dark-rolling  seal 
And  fast  through  battle-clash  and  boom, 
Speed  me  to  triumph,  or  my  tomb 

In  thee  I ' 

*  The  translations  presented  in  this  paper  are  of 
course  only  of  the  most  fragmentary  character, 
and,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  can  be  expected 
to  afford  but  an  infinitesimal  idea  of  the  extent  and 
opulence  of  the  poetical  literature  of  Denmark. 


'little   GtTNVEB. 

'  Little  Gunver  loves  at  even  to  roam 

By  the  sounding  sea  ; 
Her  heart  it  is  wax,  but  her  soul  as  pare 

As  the  gold  can  be. 
O  ware,  ware,  my  child,  of  the  traitor  men-folk  1 

'  Little  Gunver  angles  with  silken  line 

On  the  brink  so  steep ; 
Then  flash  the  billows  arid  grander  roll 

From  out  the  deep. 
0  ware,  ware,  my  child,  of  the  traitor  men-folk  1 

'  Fair  Merman  stands  before  her,  girt 

Witfi  sea-weed  roimd ; 
His  eye  is  loving,  bis  speech  is  si  fc 

As  the  harp's  sweet  sonnd. 

'  "  Little  Gunver,  I  pine  both  day  and  night 

For  love  of  thee ; 
My  heart  is  dror>ping,  my  soul  is  weak — 

Be  kind  to  me ! 

' "  O  give  me  only  thy  snow-white  arm 

One  moment  here — 
Its  pressure  will  cool  my  bnrning  breast— 

Nor  need'st  thou  lear! 

'  "Little  Gunver,  the  sea-weed  hides  a  heart 

All  tender  and  true — 
The  home  of  honour — deceit  and  guile 

It  never  knew !  " 

'  "  If  then  my  arm  can  quiet  thy  pain, 

1  am  not  loath — 
Fair  Merman,  haste  thee,  O  haste,  I  pray 

And  take  them  both !  " 

'  He  draws  her  down  from  the  rocky  marge 
With  treacherous  force ; 

Like  tempest  his  laughter — but  fishermen  wept 
O'er  Gunver's  corse. 

0  ware,  ware,  my  child,  of  the  traitor  men-folk  I 

Baggesen,  who  flourished  subsequently  to 
Evald,  was  a  poet  of  altogether  different 
character.  He  possessed  a  brilliant,  versatile, 
and  prolific  genius,  and  long  held  the  highest 
place  in  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen, 
until  dethroned  by  the  advent  of  Oehlenschla- 
ger.  Wonderful  grace  and  elegance  of  style 
distinguish  the  prose  writings  of  Baggesen  ; 
and  many  of  his  poems,  also,  hiiv^e  the  same 
natural  and  easy  charm,  although  a  not  unfre- 
quent  tendency  to  sentimentalism,  and  even 
bombast,  mars  some  of  his  finer  and  nobler 
productions.  But  Baggesen 's  forte  was  un- 
questionably humour  ;  the  humorous  side  of 
the  Danish  character, — and  in  no  nation  is 
the  humorous  faculty  more  largely  developed 
than  among  the  Danes, — is  that  which  is 
brought  prominently  to  view  in  the  majority 
of  his  works.  Nor  was  this  light,  sportive, 
comic  element  their  least  efficacious  passport 
to  the  good  graces  of  the  public.  On  the 
contrary,  it  formed  perhaps  their  strongest 
recommendation ;    for   numbers   who   could 
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with  difficulty  follow  the  soaring  flight  of 
Evakl's  lyric  muse,  were  at  once  attracted  by 
strains  which,   like    those    of  his    successor, 
appealed, — at    least   in   many  cases, — to    an 
inferior   order  of  emotions,  and   breathed  a 
spirit  which,  if  delicate  and  graceful,  had  still 
enough  of  the  earthly  element  in  it  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  the  multitude.     Of  Oehlen- 
schliiger,  again,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to 
speak ;   his   name  in   European  literature  is 
familiar  to  all  as  a  household  word.    Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  the  renown  of  this  illustri- 
ous author,  he  is  mainly  known  in  England 
by  tlie  German  versions  of  some  of  his  princi- 
pal Works  ;  and  it  is  just  a  proof  of  the  intrin- 
sic power   and  vitality  of   his   geniu«,  that, 
coming  to  us  through  such  a  comparatively 
obscuring  medium,  they  should  have  won  for 
him  the  measure  of  appreciation  that  he  now 
in  our  own  country  enjoys, — for  you  must  real- 
ly go  to  his  Danish  writings  to  find  the  true 
Oehlenschliiger.     It  is  apart  from  his  trage- 
dies,— reproduced  by   himself,  and   to  their 
loss,  we  think,  in  a  German  dress, — and  in 
such  poems  as  his  splendid  '  Nordens  Guder' 
(The   Northern    Gods),   and    his    exquivsitely 
beautiful  ballads,  fraught  with  the  charm  of 
their  original    Danish,  and,  properly    consi- 
dered, untranslateable  into  any  other  language, 
— it  is  in  compositions  like  these  that  you 
first  rightly  discover  the   marvellous  depth 
and    opulence  of  Oehlensch lager's    intellect. 
There  is  a  range  of  imagination,  and  exube- 
rant play  of  fancy,  a  profundity  of  emotion, 
and   a  plastic  grace  of  art,  that  all  find  full, 
free  scope  in  the  works  of  this  greatest  of  the 
bards  of  Denmark.     As  a  dramatic  writer, 
he  is  surpassed  by  many  ;  but  in  the  spheres 
of  the  purely  epic  and  the  purely  lyric,  he 
has  few  rivals  among  the  poets  of  modern 
times.     The  tranquil  calm,  the  divine  rest  of 
the  former,  are  his  in  a  signal  degree  ;  and  in 
the  impassioned  world  of  tlie  latter  he  revels 
as   in    a   chosen    home.     Pre-eminently   the 
poetical  interpreter  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
mythology, — for,     with     the     exception     of 
'  Aladdin,'  and  some  of  the  dramas,  his  princi- 
pal works  are  based  on  themes  drawn  from 
the   heroic    ages    of    the    North, — he    has 
moulded  the  grandeur  of  the  Edilas  and  the 
earnest  valour  of  the  Sagas   into   shapes  of 
undying  song,  and  thrown  around  them  the 
halo  of  that  fairer  and  sweeter  beauty  which 
was  his  own  birthright  as  a  poet.     No  one 
who    has    carefully  studied    the  writings   of 
Oehlenschliiger  will  hesitate  to  concur  with 
us  in  awarding  to  the  departed  Danish  master 
such,  and  even  higher,  praise. 

It  has  already  been  affirmed,  that  a  strong- 
ly marked  originality  distinguishes  the  pro- 
ducts of  Danish,  or  more  properly  the  entire 
Scandinavian  literature.     If  we  were  asked 


to  define  that  originality,  we  should  say  that' 
at  least  in  the  case  of  Danish  works,  it  con- 
sists, so  far  as  originality  can  be  defined, — 
for  sometimes  it  is  like  a  subtle  essence,  the 
presence  of  which  is  only  felt,  but  of  which 
no  adequate  idea  can  be  conveyed  in  words, 
— on  the  one  hand  in  humour  possessing  a 
peculiar  character  of   its  own,  and   on   the 
other,  in  a  marvellous  depth  and  fulness  of 
lyric  fervour  and  emotion.     Danish  humour 
is   something   standing   by    itself, — sportive, 
gay,  and  delicate,  yet  with  a  profounder  ele- 
ment underlying  its  outward  manifestations. 
Strip  the  finest  German  humour  of  its  ponde- 
rosity, and  denude  the  finest  French  wit  of 
the  superficial  flimsiness  that  often  character- 
izes it,  blend  together  what  is  left  on  either 
side,  and  the  result  will  approximate  to  that 
which  we  have  already  indicated  as  a  leading 
element   in   the   literary  originality  of  Den- 
mark.    Teutonic   depth    and   Gallic  sparkle 
combined,  without  the  blemishes  of  either, 
— we    use    no    unduly    laudatory    language 
when  we   thus   endeavour   to   describe   the 
spirit  breathing  through  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Baggesen  and  ileiberg.    But,  side  by 
side  with  this  faculty,  there  is  to  be  discover- 
ed a  fresh,  a  fiery,  an   impassioned  flow  of 
lyric     life     and     pathos,    which    seems    the 
inalienable  heritage  of  all  the  Scandinavian 
nations,  is  unequalled,  certainly,  by  the  efforts 
in  that  direction  of  the  German  muse,  and 
only    finds     a     successful     rival     in     some 
of  the  noble  lyric  poetry  of  our  own    land, 
— a    land,    after    all,    it    must    be    remem- 
bered,   which    is  largely    peopled    with    the 
offspring   of    the     Scandinavian    race.     The 
modern,   like   the   ancient  ballad  poetry    of 
the  Danes,  considered  as  a  whole,  stands  al- 
most alone  in  European  literature;*  and  it  is 
just  in  proportion  as  Danish   authors  have 
been  true  to  their  national  character,  and  fol- 
lowed  the   bent  of  their  distinctive  genius, 
that  they  have  gained  the  greenest  laurels  in 
the  groves   of  song.     Whenever  they  have 
written,  as  has  been  too  frequently  the  case, 
in   the  German   language,   or  allowed    their 
idiosyncrasy  to  be  unduly  acted  on  by  Ger- 
manic   influences,    but    one    result — namely, 
failure — has  ensued.     Schack  Stafteldt  is  a 
single  instance  out  of  many.     Gifted  by  na- 
ture with  great  poetic  genius,  he  allowed  in 
his  works  those  German  influences  to  pre- 
ponderate;   and  they  are  therefore  tainted 
with   an  offenjiive  vagueness  and  mysticism, 
altogether  foreign   to  the  Scandinavian  na- 
ture, and  consequently,  when  assumed,  most 
injurious  in   their    effects.     Had   he  always 

*  'ibis  must  be  understood,  however,  as  apply- 
ing to  their  objective,  not  to  tbeir  subjective,  iyrie 
poetry.  In  the  latter  respect  Denmark  is  com- 
paratively deficient. 
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cultivated  the  objective  vein  apparent  in  such 
simple  ballads  as  the  following,  his  name 
would  have  stood  higher  far  in  his  country's 
literature. 

•  KING  FRODe's  feast. 

'  *'toiig  Frod^  sat  at  banquet-board, 
King  Frode  stern  to  view; 
"With  foaming  mead  and  song  of  Scalds, 
The  monarch  milder  grew. 

'  "  And  tell  me  now,  ye  "warriors  brave, 
Which  one  among  you  all 
Has  shown  himself  ray  truest  friend 
At  deadly  danger's  call? 

'"For  he  who  most  has  helped  his  king. 
This  goblet  deep  and  wide 
Shall  drain, — I  swear  by  Thor! — and  sit 
Here  highest  at  my  side." 

*  Then  many  a  hero  forward  leapt, 

And  claimed  the  promised  prize ; 
Some  vaunted  loud  their  victor-swords. 
And  some  their  counsel  wise. 

'  The  rafters  echoed  back  the  shout 
That  rose  from  all  around ; 
King  Frode  to  his  feet  upsprang, 
Exulting  at  the  sound. 

'  Then  saw  he,  far  behind  the  rest, 
An  old  man  calmly  stand, 
Who  kept  his  lips  in  silence  closed. 
And  moved  not  foot  or  hand. 

'  "  Go,  dotard,  if  thou  can'st  not  show 

A  single  deed  of  fame ; 
Go  hence,  and  end  thy  worthless  life 
In  wretchedness  and  shame !" 

' "  No  death  of  shame  my  doom  shall  be, 
No  life  of  shame  was  mine; 
I  stand  before  thee,  Frode,  here. 
With  heart  as  high  as  thine. 

'  "  When  Gulland's  chieftain  was  thy  guest, 

Confiding  in  thy  word, 
Against  his  life  thy  wish  would  fain 
Have  aimed  a  traitor's  sword. 

■  *  "  But  Jin  peace  let  him  depart, 
As  scatheless  as  he  ca'me, 
That  future  ages  might  not  blusli 
To  utter  Frod^'s  name." 

'  "No,  thine  has  been  no  worthless  life, — 
Come  here,  come  here  I  for  he 
Who  keeps  his  king  from  sin  and  shame, 
His  king's  best  friend  must  be!"  ' 

It  is  evident  that^  in  treating  of  the  more 
purely  modern  literature  of  Denmark,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  the  mention  of 
only  a  few  names  among  the  multitude  of 
recently  deceased  or  still  existing  authors. 
In  the  selection  of  such  names,  it  is  of  course 
exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  the  charge  of 
invidiousness;  yet  we  think  most  persons 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject, 
will  admit  that,  when  we  specify  Grundtvig, 
Ingeraann,  Heiberg,  Winther,  and  Paludan- 


Miiller^  the  authors  thus  adduced  may  be 
deemed  the  best  and  truest  types  of  the  later 
aspects  of  Danish  literature,  as  unquestionablv 
it  is  around  their  writings  that  much  of  Den- 
mark's literary  fame — as  far,  at  all  events,  as 
the  special  department  of  Belles  Lettres  is 
concerned — may  be  said  to  gather.  The 
first  of  these,  the  venerable  and  genial 
Grundtvig,  is  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  native  country.  Distinguished  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  literary  effort, — archaeologist, 
historian,  philosopher,  preacher,  poet, — em- 
bodying in  many  of  his  works  a  vast  and 
wonderful  learning,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
through  the  freshness  and  creative  vigour  of 
the  poetic  faculty,  keeping  them  free  from  the 
slightest  taint  of  pedantic  barrenness  or  dul- 
ness, — the  head  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  move- 
ment in  Denmark,  to  which,  whatever  opinion 
we  may  form  of  its  inspiring  principle,  we  can- 
not refuse  the  meed  of  admiration  for  the  zeal 
and  energy  that  have  marked  its  progress, — 
at  once  the  subtlest,  most  spiritual  commenta- 
tor on  the  mythologic  remnants  of  the  ancient 
North,  and  the  composer  of  the  sublimest 
and  holiest  strains  that  adorn  the  magnificent 
hymnology  of  the  Danish  Church  ; — thus 
combining  in  himself  a  multitude  of  intellec- 
tual phases  that  are  generally  found  at  va- 
riance, and  blending  them  into  a  harmonious 
whole,  through  which,  notwithstanding,  the 
personality  of  their  owner  still  seems  to  shine, 
as  an  internal  lisjht  shines  throufjh  some  semi- 
transparent  vase,  all  sculptured  round  with 
noble  forms,  bringing  into  clear  relief  the 
grandeur  or  the  grace  of  their  proportions, — 
we  need  not  marvel  at  the  admiration  which 
Grundtvig's  entire  life  and  labours  have  awak- 
ened among  the  Danish  people,  and  the  love 
and  reverence  with  which  he  is  by  them 
universally  regarded.  As,  in  relation  to  the 
spirit  which  pervades  his  writings,  he  is  the 
most  intensely  Scandinavian  of  the  Danish 
authore,  so,  in  relation  to  his  style,  the  origi- 
nal Scandinavian  element  of  the  Danish  lan- 
guage is  there  more  strongly  prevalent  than 
in  the  works  of  the  majority  of  his  country- 
men. In  both  respects,  therefore,  but  espe- 
cially the  latter,  the  compositions  of  Grundt- 
vig present  greater  difficulties  to  a  foreigner 
than  do  those  of  any  other  Danish  author, 
— which  are,  indeed,  very  soon  and  very 
easily  mastered  by  an  English  student  of  the 
language,  from  the  close  affinity  that  exists 
between  his  own  and  the  Danish  tongues. 
Yfit,  although  the  style  of  Grundtvig  is  nei- 
ther simple  nor  what  is  usually  termed  ele- 
gant, it  is  full  of  life  and  fire,  and  rich  in 
striking  expressions  and  figurative  power. 
No  one,  with  the  exception  of  Oehlenschlager 
and  Heiberg,  has  wielded  an  influence  so 
mighty  as  that  exerted  by  the  illustrious  poet- 
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preacher  on  the  destinies  of  the  literature  of 
Denmark.  An  influence,  again,  by  no  means 
so  extensive,  yet  of  truly  important  charac- 
ter, has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  intel- 
lect of  his  fatherland  by  him  who  stands 
second  in 'our  list, — we  mean  Bernhard  Se- 
verin  Ingemann.  He  also  is  a  poet,  and  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself  both  by  epic 
and  lyric  effusions.  His  works  of  the  first 
class  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  epos  of 
'  The  Black  Knights,'  and  that  of  '  Valdemar 
the  Great  and  his  Men.'  In  the  field  of  dra- 
matic poetry  he  has  likewise  laboured, — as 
witness  his  *  Masaniello,'  'Blanca,'  '  Tasso's 
Deliverance,'  and  other  works.  Many  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Danish  hymns  have,  in 
addition,  been  penned  by  Ingemann, — hymns 
lacking,  perhaps,  the  spirit  of  rapt  devotion 
that  pervades  the  similar  compoisitions  of 
Grundtvig,  yet  with  a  softer  and  more  melo- 
dious music  in  their  flow.  But,  apart  from 
the  finish  of  his  dramas  and  the  rich  warmth 
of  his  lyric  utterances,  it  is  as  the  creator  of 
the  historical  novel  in  Denmark  that  Inge- 
mann has  acquired  his  chief  renown,  •  His 
four  grand  works  in  this  department  (some 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English) 
are  '  Valdemar  Seier,'  '  Erik  Menved's  Child- 
hood,' '  King  Erik  and  the  Outlaws,'  and 
'Prince  Otto  of  Denmark.'  These  works, 
which  possess  great  and  peculiar  merits,  have 
obtained,  and  continue  to  enjoy,  unbounded 
popularity  among  all  classes  of  the  Danish 
people.  The  very  humblest  peruse  them 
with  the  utmost  eagerness.  '  ieg  vilde  gjerne 
have  Noget  om  Kongerne,' — '  Er  Valdemar 
Seir  hjemmne  V — '  Er  Erik  Menved  hjemmne  ?' 
('  I  want  to  get  something  about  the  kings,' 
— '  Is  Valdemar  Seir  in  ?' — '  Is  Erik  Menved 
in?').  These  are  the  invariable  questions,  we 
are  told,  addressed  by  applicants  for  books  at 
the  circulating  libraries  established  about  a 
dozen  years  ago  for  the  use  of  the  Schleswig 
peasantry.  And  if  such  be  the  case  with 
Ingemann's  popularity  in  Schleswig,  we  may 
well  suppose  how  greatly  more  extensive  it 
must  be  among  the  inhabitants  of  Denmark 
Proper.  That  his  writings  have  largely  con- 
tributed to  foster  the  reviving  national  spirit 
of  the  Danes  during  the  two  last  decades,  is 
a  fact  at  once  indisputable  and  significant. 
A  man  of  altogether  different  stamp  was 
Johan  Ludv?ig  Heiberg,  who  died  nearly 
three  years  ago,  lamented  by  the  whole  body 
of  his  countrymen.  Characterized  by  the 
universality  of  intellectual  culture  which 
seems  to  distinguish  so  many  of  the  Scandi- 
navian literati,  this  remarkable  individual, 
even  before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  was  familiar  with  the  opposite  worlds 
of  philosophy  and  poetry,  of  science  and  of 
-  VOL.  XXXVIII.  N — 12 


art.      As   professor   at  Kiel   University,  he' 
wrote  treatises  on  the  Danish  language  and 
on  Northern  mythology  ;  and  after  resigning 
his  chair  in  that  institution,  he  was  the  first 
to  make  known  the  Hegelian  metaphysics  (of 
which  system  he  was  a  devoted  admirer)  in 
his  native  land.     His  work  on  '  Human  Free- 
dom '  primarily  introduced   Hegelian    ideas, 
into  the  literature  of  Denmark  ;  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity  during  subsequent  years  of 
directing   public   attention   to  that  form   of 
philosophical  speculation.  Yet,  with  a  Goethe- 
like manysidedness, — a  manysidedness,  in  one 
respect,  more  marvellous  than  was  evinced  by 
Goethe,  to  whom  the  German  transcendental- 
ism appealed,  as  is  well  known,  comparatively 
in  vain, — Heiberg  could  pass  with  ease  from 
Hegel  to  the  stage,  and  signalize  himself  as 
the  creator  of  the  Vaudeville  on  the  boards 
of  the  Danish  theatre.     That  species  of  com- 
position he  imported  from  France,  and  cloth- 
ed in  a  Danish  dress, — in  short,  so  completely 
nationalized  it,  that   it    assumed    an    aspect 
thoroughly  original.     In  many   other  direc- 
tions he  continued  to  display  the  power  and 
versatility  of  his  genius,  and  in  most  of  them 
he  may   be   said  to   have    attained    success. 
Two  things    especially    make  his  name  im- 
portant in  the   literature  of  Denmark.     On 
the  one  hand,  he  was  the  restorer  of  Danish 
comedy, — not  the  old  comedy,  in  which  Hol- 
berg  so  greatly  excelled,  but  comedy  suited 
to   the   wants  of  the  age,  and  faithfully  re- 
flecting all  life's  phases  at  the  present  day. 
The  peculiar  humour  of  the  Danes,  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  is  admirably  reflect- 
ed in  the  mirror  of  Heiberg's  dramatic  works. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  may  be  considered 
pre-eminently  the  purifier  and   preserver  of 
literary  taste  in   Denmark.     In  this  respect, 
his  services  have  been  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit.    A  high-priest  of  culture,  in  its  best  and 
truest  form,  he  sedulously  fostered  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in   the  breasts  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  saved  them,  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, from  those  errors  and  extravagances 
which   a  people  that,  like  the  Danish,  has 
leapt,  well-nigh  at  a  bound,  to  the  greatest 
literary  activity,   is  but  too  often   prone  to 
perpetrate.    In  Christian  Winther,  again,  the 
spirit  of  the  grand  old  objective  ballad  poetry 
has  nobly  regained  its  life.     His  '  Hjortens 
Flugt '  is  a  superb  specimen  of  imagination 
and  versification  ;    and  his  lyrics,  generally, 
are  admitted  to  be  of  the  highest  order.     He 
has  contrived   to  catch  the  genuine    ballad, 
tone,  with  its  combined  simplicity,   pathos, 
and  fire;  and,   while  reproducing  it  in   his 
compositions,  has,  at  the  same  time,  impreo-- 
nated  them  with  the  element  of  his  own  ori- 
ginal genius.  Finer  examples  of  ballad  poetrv 
than  '  Henrik  and  Else,'  •  The  Seal  ot  Love, 
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'  The  Madonna's  Ycng,eance,'  and,  in  a  differ- 
ent vein,  '  Jacob  and  Lon^,'  are  not  to  be 
found  in  any  language.  The  trnth  is,  that 
■what  the  Danes  call  '  Romanze,'  which  we 
can  only  inadequately  render  by  the  English 
word  '  ballad,'  nowhere  flourishes  more  vigor- 
ously than  in  Denmark.  It  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil;  and  few  have  cultivated  it  so  suc- 
cessfully as  he  of  whom  we  write.  Frederick 
Paludan-Muller,  the  last  on  bur  list  of  five, 
is,  however,  without  doubt  the  greatest  living 
Danish  poet.  In  his  earlier  productions  he 
wisely  turned  away  from  the  Scandinavian 
past,  which  appeared  exhausted  as  a  source 
of  song  by  Oehlenschliigcr,  and  the  imitators 
of  that  illustrious  author;  and  in  effusions, 
both  as  regards  matter  and  form,  rife  with 
the  ancient  classic  beauty,  gave  abundant 
promise  of  the  genius  more  fully  displayed  in 
his  subsequent  career.  Nor  did  he  leave  nn- 
cultivated  the  '  Romanze,'  his  own  country's 
native  poetic  growth  ;  and  many  pieces  like 
the  following  proceeded  from  his  pen  before 
the  publication  of  the  great  poem  which  has 
chiefly  conferred  on  him  celebrity. 

'  THE    WOTJXDED    KNIGHT. 

'By  a  fountain  in  the  darksome  forest 
Sat  a  weary  ki  igbt,  and  wounded  sore  ; 
On  the  brink  his  shiver'd  sword  lay  sparkling,—^ 
He  himself  gazed  in  its  waters  darkling. 
Sad  and  gloomy  was  tJie  look  he  wore,— 

For  he  knew  that  he, 

Drot>ping  thus,  would  see 
Fatherland,  and  home,  and  bride,  no  more! 

•Then,  while  breathing  forth  in  sighs  his  sor- 
rows. 
Opens,  all  at  once,  the  deep  blue  wave. 
And  a  maiden,  half  her  form  concealing 
In  the  ripples,  from  the  depth  comes  stealing,-— 
Vision  lovely  as  the  heart  could  crave, — 
Floating  tresses  bright, 
Eyes  of  azure  liglit. 
Bast  of  marble  that  the  billows  lave. 

♦  And  she  speaks,  the  while  a  goblet  golden 
Lifting  high  with  alabaster  h^tod,— 
"Drain  my  draught, — and  it  will  heal  thy.an- 

guish, 
Then  no  longer  will  thy  senses  languish, 
And  thy  spirit  wear  its  burning  brand ; 
Through  the  herbage  here 
Bubbles  calmly  clear 
This  strange  fountain  from  the  Quiet  Land. 

*"  When  the  cup  of  gold  thy  lips  are  touching, 
On  thy  soul  will  sink  divinest  rest, — 
To  that  distant  home  a  dream  will  guide  thee, 
Wonder-Tones  will  float  in  air  beside  thee, 
Wafting  ancient  music  o'er  thy  breast ; 

All  that  thou  hast  known, 

AH  the  gladness  flown. 
Thou  wilt  find  within  this  beaker  blest!" 

And  with  yearning  glow  his  pallid  features, 
And  his  eye  with  new-born  lustre  beams. 
And  he  seeks  the  waves  so  darkly  speeding, — 
Deeper,  deeper  still  the  form's  receding. 


'Farther,  farther  off  the  goblet  gleams: 
Yet,  he  grasps  it — now! — 
From  the  fountain's  brow 
Falling,  he  has  vanished  in  its  streams.' 

Of  the  principal  work  of  Paludan-Mtiller — 
his  '  Adam  Homo' — we  may  briefly  say  that 
it  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able poems  of  the  present  age.  An  epic  of 
every-day  existence,  presenting  the  rich  and 
manifold  life  of  our  own  time, — a  series  of 
pictures  individually  finished,  as  well  as  har- 
monized together,  by  the  hand  of  a  consum- 
mate artist, — '  Adam  Homo'  appeals  with 
something  like  Shakespearian  power  to  the 
universal  sympathies  of  humanity,  and  strikes 
the  chords  of  the  most  widely-varied  emo- 
tions within  each  reader's  breast.  It  is  a 
Danish  '  Faust,'  but  at  the  same  time  a 
Christian  'Faust;'  for  while,  although  (para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear)  a  poem  of  world- 
wide range  and  significance,  it  is  supremelv, 
intensely  national  in  its  character,  and  it  is 
also  no  less  marked  by  a  deep  religious  spirit. 
But  a  volume  might  be  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  many  aspects  of 
this  extraordinary  work. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  omit  passing  allusion 
to  another  author,  who  belongs  to  a  yet 
younger  school  of  Danish  poets,  and  who  has 
achieved  much  popularity  by  his  writings, — 
we  mean  Christiau  K.  F.  Molbech,  Professor 
of  Northern  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Kiel,  and  son  of  that  learned  and  distinguished 
critic,  the  title  of  one  of  whose  admirable 
works  is  prefixed  to  the  present  paper.  The 
'Daemring'  (Twilight)  of  Professor  Mol- 
bech contains  many  fine  lyric  pieces.  One  of 
these  consists  of  the  following  exquisite 
stanzas,  which  may  recall  to  the  German 
scholar  Schiller's  singular  love-poem,  'The 
Mystery  of  Reminiscence,'  founded  on  the 
Platonic  notion  that  souls  were  united  in  a 
pre-existent  state,  and  that  love  is  the  yearning 
of  the  spirit  to  re-unite  with  the  spirit  with 
which  it  formerly  made  one,  and  which  it 
discovers  on  earth.  But  in  Molbech's  lines 
there  is  a  subtler  and  sweeter  spiritual  beauty 
than  in  those  of  Schiller  : — 

'  And  know'st  thou,  why  thine  image  glasses 

Itself  within  me  evermore, 
As  iu  the  sea  a  ship  that  passes. 

Or  in  a  breezeless  lake  the  shore  ? 
And  know'st  thou  why  thy  ^•oice  is  waking 

Mysterious  echoes  in  my  breast. 
Like  village  chnrch- bells  sweetly  breaking 

The  quiet  summer  evening's  rest? 

'Before  our  footsteps  wandered  hither 

In  earthly  exile  drear  and  cold, 

As  angel-babes  w^e  played  together 

On  Eden's  mother-lap  of  gold  ; 
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Where  fraits  of  bliss  in  fragrant  cluster 
Droop  large  from  life's  iininortal  tree, 

In  that  diviu^st  morning-lustre 
I  dwelt,  long  a^es  since,  with  thee ! 

*  Where  heaven's  endless  years  are  breaking 

Like  billows  on  God's  central  tlirone, 
And  to  his  praise  the  stars  arg  making 

A  tnighty  music,  all  thtiir  own  ; 
On  those  celestial  coasts  resplendent, 

The  spirit-world  beyond  the  sky. 
We  roamed  amid  the  light  transcendent, — 

The  sister  thou,  the  brother  I. 

'  Oft,  when  thy  voice  is  sweetly  breathing 

As  music-bells  at  distance  long, 
Fond  memory  seen)3  around  me  wreathing 

The  spells  of  Eden's  angel-song ; 
And  when  with  shades  of  sorrow  saintly 

Thy  radiant  glances  softened  are. 
It  seems  as  if  dn  me  broke  faintly 

The  gleam  of  many  a  vanished  star. 

*  Then  trembles  on  my  lips  the  story 

Of  those  fair  worlds  we  knew  before, — 
Of  Paradise  in  golden  glory, 

Eternity's  far  silver  shore. 
Methinks,  if  I  could  but  discover 

Fit  words  for  what  I  dimly  know, 
Once  more  the  loved  one  and  the  lover     ■ 

Might  find  that  Eden  here  below  ! 

'  Methinks,  could  I  with  speech  inspire 

T.'ie  thoughts  within  my  heart  so  rife. 
Thine  own  would  catch  a  kindred  fire, 

The  Long-ago  would  spring  to  life  ; 
To  clasp  me,  while  I  strove  to  mutter. 

Then  would  those  arms  be  open  flung, — 
Ah  1  not  one  accent  can  I  utter, 

For  I  have  lost  our  childhood's  tongue  !  ' 

Professor  Molbech  is  also  tKe  author  of  a 
tragedy,  'Dante,'  having  for  its  theme  the 
fortunes  of  the  celebrated  poet  whose  name 
it  bears.  This  drama  vividly  reflects  the 
Italian  life  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  hero  is  drawn  with  much  truth- 
fulness and  power.  The  following  extract,  in 
the  great  Florentine's  own  terza  rima  verse, 
has  surely  in  it  the  ring  of  the  genuine 
metal : — 

*  Wo  to  thee,  Italy !  thou  shattered  bark. 

Tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  stormy  deep ! 
Peals  there  no  voice  from  out  the  age*  dark. 


'  Thick  night  is  round  thee,  and  to  it  perforce 
The  sunlight  yields,  while  through  the  sullen 
gloom 
Fraternal  combat  hurls  its  war-cry  hoarse. 

'  Sudden,  efi'ulgent  memoriesallume 

The  clouds,  and  giant  Shapes  I  see  arise 
In  mist-like  garb  from  their  ancestral  tomb : 

'  Frowning  their  mien,  and  so  profound   their 
siglis. 
The  very  billows,  awe-struck,  pause  to  mark  ; 
A    voice   resounds  in  thunder    through    the 
skies. 

'  "  Wo  to  thee,  Italy !  thou  shattered  bark. 

Tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  stormy  wave ; 
Can   nought   awake   thee   from  thy  slumber 
dark? 

'  "  Thou  gav'st  us  life, — to  ihee  we  glory  gave. 

Why  should  our  ancient  shrines  in  ruin  fail? 
'Tis  for  thy  sake  alone  we  leave  the  grave,'" 

'  And  each  by  each,  the  Shadows  pass  and  call : 
"Brutus    am    I,i  who    banished    Taiquin's 
brood, — 
Thy  thousand  rulers  now  are  Tarquins  all." 

*  "  Horatius  I,  who  on  the  bridge  his  blood 
Poured  forth  to  guard  it^-^but  the  willing 
foe 
Thoa  helpest  now  thyself  across  th/e  flood." 

'**Camillu8  I,  who  in  his  country's  wo. 

Paid  to  the  Gaul  the  tribute  of  the  sword ; 
Thov,  giv'st  him  gold,  to  spar©  thy  SAVord  a 
blow." 

'  "  And  I  am  Regulns,  wtxose  fait^)ful  word 
Drove  him  afar  the  hero-death  to  claim,— 
But  thou  art  sunk  in  perjuries  abhorred.'* 

'  "  Virginius  I,  who  pierced  with  saored  aim 
The  bosom  of  his  child ; — thou  lovest  rather 
reap'  base    profit    from    thy    daughters' 


To 


from  thy  slumber  ?      Surges 
and  from   the  broken 


rouse  thee 
sweep 
Thy  deck  in  wrath 
mast 
Wild  streams  its  canvas,— but  thy  steersmen 
sleep. 

*  A  time  there  was,  when   Fortoue's  favouring 
blast 
O'er  ocean  bore  thee  like  a  stately  swan ; 
Now  is  the  vision  of  that  glory  past. 

'  The  stars  that  smiled  before  are  dull  and  wan  ; 
And  Shame,  the  vulture,  screams  behind  thy 
course. 
Which  the  victorious  eagles  onoe  began. 


To 


base 
shame." 


'  *'  Lucrctia  I,— ^tby  wives  no  garlands  gather 
To  equ^l  mine; — one  spousa,  forsooth,  they 
wed. 
But   yet   their  sons  they  bear   to   many  a 
fathei^.'* 

'  And  Shades^  in  aye-increasing  number  tread 
Through  thunder-storm  before  thee  to  their 
stations^ 
And  wring  their  hands,  and  cry  in  accents 
dread : 

*  Wo  1  wo !  the  land  that  onoe  was  Queen  of 
Nations, 
And  gave  to  farthest  realms  her  high  behest, 
Is  now  like  some  drear  grave  of  generations, 

'  Where  Avarice, — a  wolf  in  purple  drest, — 
Prowls  rav'ning,  and  witii  all  the  serpent's 
grace 
Voluptuous  Pleasure  rears  its  poison-crest.   ' 

'  Thou  Huntsman  strong !  where  art  thou,  born 
to  chase 
Those  fiends  away,  and  bind  them  fast  in 
chains  ? 
Are  thou  in  foreign  lands  ? — thy  steps  retrace  I 
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'  See !  like  a  monrning  widow  Rome  complains, 

Yearning  for  thee  upon  her  broken  ark, 

And  sighs  aloud,  while  but  a  plank  remains : 

*  "Wo  to  thee,  Italy !  thou  shattered  bark, 

Tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the  stormy  deeps, — 
If  nought  can  rouse  thee  from  thy  slumbers 
dark, 
Come  then,  O  Caesar,  wake  the  land  that 
sleeps ! ' 

Such,  then,  is  a  necessarily  brief  and  im- 
perfect survey  of  the  present  state  and  past 
history  of  Danish  literj^ture, — in  one,  at  all 
events,  of  its  most  important  aspects.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  omit  names  like  that 
of  Wessel,  the  famous  humorist;  like  those 
of  Henrik  Hertz  and  Carsten  Uauch,  whom 
many  might  be  disposed  to  elevate  to  as  ex- 
alted a  poetic  rank  as  Ingemann  or  Winther; 
and,  finally,  like  those  of  H.  P.  Hoist  and 
Carl  Ploug,  types  of  a  still  more  recent 
school  of  poetry.  To  Steensen  Blicher  and 
Hans  Christian  Andersen,  distinguished  for 
their  works  of  fiction,  we  have  also  been  un- 
able to  refer.  Much  less,  therefore,  has  it 
been  in  our  power  to  make  even  passing  al- 
lusion to  the  extensive  and  varied  field  of 
prose  authorship  in  Denmark,  boasting  such 
names  as,  in  criticism,  Rahbeck ;  in  philo- 
sophy and  jurisprudence,. the  celebrated  bro- 
thers Oersted ;  in  history,  Engelstoft,  Peter- 
sen, and  Allen  ;  in  philology  and  archaeology, 
Finn  Magnussen,  Rask,  and  Worsaae.  Enough 
has  been  said,  we  think,  to  show  that  Danish 
literature,  in  its  finer  manifestations,  can  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  vigour,  richness,  and 
originality,  in  no  ordinary  degree.  It  exists 
altogether  apart  from  the  German,  with  which 
it  is  too  often  ignorantly  confounded ;  it  stands 
on  a  basis  of  its  own ;  and  its  grand  distinc- 
tive features  cannot  fail  to  attract  and  in- 
terest the  inquirer.  In  it,  as  in  all  genuine 
national  literatures,  we  trace  the  eternal  ele- 
ments of  truth  and  beauty  that  constitute  in 
every  age  the  enduring  life  of  letters, — ele- 
ments of  which  we  may  fitly  say,  employing 
the  words  of  the  greatest  of  the  Greek  trage- 
dians in  some  of  his  most  memorable  lines, 

Msyaff  Jv  TouToiff  ©got:, 
0\)8s  yTjpdcfxsi. 

Within  them,  of  a  truth,  the  divinity  is 
mighty,  and  never  waxes  old.  Forming  the 
very  essence  of  the  loveliest  poetical  crea- 
tions, of  the  loftiest  intellectual  endeavours, 
they  change  not  with  the  changing  seasons, 
they  wane  not  with  the  waning  years,  be- 
cause they  have  their  protoplast  above,  and 
draw  their  inspiring  spirit  from  the  eternal 
laws  of  heaven.  Through  the  whole  range 
of  Scandinavian  literature,  in  each  of  its 
three  grand  divisions,  those  elements  of  per- 


ennial truth  and  perennial  beauty  exert  their 
vivifying  power;  and  the  result  will  at  once 
surprise  and  fascinate  the  student  who,  for 
the  first  time,  gains  acquaintance  with  the 
treasures  which  that  literature  so  temptingly 
discloses.  If  the  preceding  pages  serve  in 
any  measure  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  awaken 
interest,  and  to  induce  research  in  the  indi- 
cated direction,  we  shall  deem  ourselves 
amply  rewarded  for  our  labour,  and  look 
upon  our  eiForts  as  not  altogether  thrown 
away. 


Art.  III. — Invasion  of  the  Crimea :  its  Ori- 
gin, and  an  Account  of  its  Progress  down 
to  the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan.  By  Alex- 
ander William  KiNGLAKE.  Third  Edition. 
W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and 
London.     1863. 

On  the  10th  day  of  September  1854,  when 
the  combined  French  and  English  fleets,  con- 
voying or  conveying  the  armies  destined  for 
the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  were  at  anchor  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous  off  the  coast,  a  sen- 
sation was  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a 
steamer  approaching  from  the  direction  of 
Constantinople  ;  which,  it  was  suggested, 
might  bring  news  or  orders  materially  aff^ect- 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  The  tem- 
porary flurry  subsided  when  she  came  near 
enough  to  signal  her  freight,  which  consisted 
of  four  gentlemen,  of  literary  or  political  emi- 
nence, who  were  simply  anxious  to  become 
spectators.  They  were  hospitably  received 
by  Admiral  Dundas  and  Lord  Lyons,  and 
every  available  facility  was  aflbrded  them  of 
safely  and  agreeably  witnessing  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck or  mainmast  of  a  three-decker.  But 
one  of  the  three  who  remained  till  the  20th 
was  not  content  with  this  description  of  coup 
d'oeil.  He  landed,  bought  a  horse,  presented 
his  letters  at  head-quarters,  was  cordially  re- 
ceived by  the  commander-in-chief,  and  joined 
the  staff  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  with  the 
same  calm,  thoughtful  air  with  which,  a  few 
months  before,  he  might  have  been  seen 
taking  his  seat  on  the  back  bench  of  one  of 
the  Courts  of  Equity.  He  kept  close  to  Lord 
Raglan  during  the  whole  of  that  eventful  day ; 
dashed  through  the  Alma,  galloped  through 
the  skirmishers,  ascended  the  mound,  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  the  arrival  and  discharge 
of  the  two  nine-pounders  which  went  far  to 
decide  the  conflict,  and  dined  tete-d-tete  with 
his  Lordship  on  the  evening  of  the  victory. 
This  enterprising  and  fortunate  amateur  is 
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the  author  of  the  book  before  us ;  and  for 
much  of  what  makes  it  most  interesting  and 
most  trustworthy,  he  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  gallantry  which  won  for  him  the  friend- 
ship, confidence,  and  esteem  of  the  lamented 
English  commander-in-chief,  and,  combined 
•with  his  high  literary  fame,  naturally  led  to 
his  becoming  the  chosen  histor'an  of  the  war. 
The  materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  includ- 
ing all  Lord  Raglan's  papers,  were  ample  ;  so 
ample,  indeed,  and  so  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease, as  materially  to  impede  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work.  The  publication  was  so 
frequently  procrastinated  as  to  suggest  a 
doubt  whether  the  writer  was  not  restrained 
by  fear  of  the  author  of  Uoiken,  just  as  She- 
ridan was  said  to  have  shrunk  from  rivalry 
with  the  author  of  the  '  School  for  Scandal.' 
'  But  so  much  of  the  delay  as  can  fairly  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Kinglake  was  in  reality 
attributable  to  his  fastidiousness,  his  con- 
scientiousness, his  scrupulous  desire  of  accu- 
racy, and  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind, 
which  requires  a  long  period  of  gestation.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Eothen  did  not  ap- 
pear till  nine  years  after  the  journey  to  the 
East  which  gave  rise  to  it,  and  a  great  deal 
of  this  history  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as 
Eothen.  The  writer  will  not,  or  cannot,  ac- 
cept the  humble  duty  of  a  chronicler  :  he 
insists  on  mixing  up  thoughts,  feelings,  spe- 
culations, and  imaginings  with  his  statements 
or  descriptions ;  and  we  fancy  him,  when  he 
has  verified  the  prominent  facts,  flinging  him- 
self back  in  his  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  to 
complete  the  chain  of  causes  or  incidents  by 
meditation,  like  Cuvier  or  Owen  deducing 
the  entird  structure  of  an  extinct  species  from 
a  bone. 

Nor,  perhaps,  when  the  multifarious  and 
contradictory  nature  of  direct  evidence  is 
considered,  can  the  historian  of  contemporary 
events  adopt  a  better  method  of  arriving  at 
safe  conclusions,  provided  he  makes  sure  of 
the  solidity  of  his  starting-point.  This  mode 
of  getting  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
has  never  been  confined  to  the  man  of  science, 
to  the  mathematician,  the  metaphysician,  or 
the  physiologist.  It  is  the  mark  and  prero- 
gative of  genius  in  every  walk  of  intellect, 
whether  dealing  with  pure  abstractions,  or 
with  what  Bacon  calls  questions  '  immersed 
in  matter,'  like  those  with  which  courts  of 
law  are  daily  conversant.  The  late  Lord 
Abinger  was  famous  for  seizing  on  some 
truth-telling  expression  or  gesture  of  a  wit- 
ness, or  some  one  confessedly  indisputable 
fact,  and  using  it  to  unravel  a  long  tangled 
skein  of  testimony,  or  to  throw  a  sudden  and 
welcome  light  on  a  mass  of  circumstances 
which  was  growing  darker  and  darker  under 
ordinary  treatment.     So  Mr.  Kinglake  lays 


fast  hold  of  some  occurrence  on  which  all  are 
agreed ;  some  marked  feature  of  a  character 
which  is  patent  to  the  whole  world ;  some 
palpable  all-pervading  motive  or  interest  in  a 
ruler  or  statesman  which  is  dehied  by  nobody  ; 
and  resolutely  proceeds  to  construct  his  sys- 
tem or  hypothesis,  regardless  of  the  outcry 
raised  against  him  by  those  who  insist  on 
specific  proof,  item  by  item,  or  whose  sayings 
and  doings  he  discards  as  irreconcilable  or 
insignificant.  This  method — very  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  Niebuhr  in  reconstructing 
the  periods  of  Roman  history  he  had  thrown 
down — is  obviously  open  to  grave  objections. 
When  dry  matters  of  detail  interfere  with 
symmetrical  proportion — as  they  always  will 
interfere  in  the  actual  conduct  of  aftairs — they 
are  frequently  flung  aside  ;  and  the  framer  of 
theories  is  constantly  tempted  to  act  on  the 
Italian  maxim,  Si  non  e  vero  e  hen  trovato  ; 
or  to  exclaim  with  Vertot,  when  fresh  infor- 
mation was  offered  him  for  his  Siege  of  Malta, 
'  Man  siege  estfait^  But  it  is  only  with  theo- 
ries of  causes,  or  speculations  on  results,  that 
Mr.  Kinglake  deals  thus.  His  statements 
of  fact  will  invariably  be  found  guarded  and 
qualified  in  a  manner  to  preclude  misappre- 
hension ;  and  their  foundations  have  been  so 
carefully  laid,  that  the  utmost  eff'orts  of  his 
assailants  have  failed  in  shaking  them.  We 
shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show  that 
the  very  statements  most  confidently  denied 
rest  on  irrefragable  authority. 

There  is  another  use  of  the  imaginative 
faculty  by  Mr.  Kinglake,  which,  effective  as 
it  has  proved  in  his  hands,  has  also  its  dan- 
gers and  disadvantages.  His  historic  por- 
traits are'  admirable  for  life,  spirit,  and  co- 
louring :  the  leading  personages  seem  to- 
breathe  and  move  upon  his  page ;  the  diplo- 
matic contest  between  the  Czar  and  the  great 
Eltchi  resembles  a  tilting  match  between  two 
champions  of  romance  ;  and  the  taking  of  the 
Great  Redoubt  reads  like  the  storming  of 
Front  de  Boeuf's  castle  in  '  Ivanhoe.'  But 
are  we  wrong  in  suspecting  that  the  painter 
has  occasionally  deepened  the  light  or  shade 
of  a  picture  with  partial  reference  to  a  Rem- 
brandt-like effect,  or  that  he  is  somewhat 
prone  to  hero-worship  ?  Has  he  not  ideal- 
ized some  rather  commonplace  and  prosaic, 
however  meritorious,  public  servants,  civil 
and  military  ?  And  might  he  not  say  to 
more  than  one  of  these  pretty  nearly  what 
Congreve's  Mirabel  says  to  Millamant,  '  You 
are  no  longer  handsome  when  you  have  lost 
your  admirer  :  'tis  he  bestows  your  charms  : 
your  glass  is  all  a  cheat  V  Yet  no  discerning 
reader  will  class  him  with  the  sentimentalists 
or  enthusiasts  whose  feelings  or  fancies  run 
away  with  them.  He  has  wit,  wicked  wit,  at 
will;  'there  is  a  lurking  devil  in  his  sneer;' 
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and  when  the  mask  of  pretension  or  pseudo- 
morality  is  to  be  stripped  off,  a  quiet  tonch 
of  irony  or  a  withering  sarcasm  wilf  be  found 
lurking  in  a  parenthesis  or  insinuated  by  an 
epithet. 

The  attractiveness  of  his  style  is  unde- 
niable, although  its  charms  may  sometimes  be 
those  of  the  finished  coquette  who  has  spent 
hours  before  the  looking-glass.  The  inviting 
glance  and  disdainful  toss  of  the  head  in  the 
one,  the  studied  inversion  or  startling  transi- 
tion in  the  other,  equally  betray  conscious- 
ness or  art;  and  when  the  melodramatic 
pause  prepares  or  completes  an  effect,  we  are 
reminded  of  Lady  Pentweazle  sitting  for  her 
picture,  and  requesting  Mr.  Carmine  to  let 
her  know  when  he  conies  to  the  eyes,  that 
she  may  '  call  up  a  look.'  Yet  it  may  well 
appear  paradoxical  to  deny  the  full  praise  of 
simplicity  to  a  writer,  whose  highest  triumpjis 
in  language  are  attained  by  the  felicitous 
choice  and  rhythmical  flow  of  short  Saxon 
words. 

Nor  can  the  unprecedented  popularity  of 
the  book  be  attributed  to  any  tricks  of  au- 
thorsliip  or  meretricious  lures  of  any  kind. 
It  has  been  read  with  the  greatest  eagerness 
by  the  most  cultivated  class, — not  excepting 
many  who  dissent  from  the  views  and  con- 
demn the  spirit.  If  these  were  asked  to  spe- 
cify the  beauties  of  the  work,  they  might 
point  to  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter, — a 
model  of  comprehensive  terseness  and  clear- 
ness ;  or  to  the  introductory  reflections  on 
shrines  in  the  third  ;  or  to  the  night-march, 
in  which  the  memory  is  carried  back  to  child- 
hood and  the  village  church,  as  if  by  a  verse 
of  Gray's.  Elegy,  and  to  the  many  other  pas- 
sages replete  with  fancy  and  feeling,  which 
lure  on  the  reader  and  shed  grateful  light 
upon  his  path.  If,  again,  they  were  asked  to 
name  the  writer's  distinctive  merit,  they 
would  fix  without  hesitation  on  his  originality. 
His  resources  are  all  his  own  ;  he  does  not 
look  at  men  or  things  through  the  spectacles 
of  books  ;  he  draws  his  images  from  nature ; 
and  there  is  not  a  borrowed  thought  or 
description  in  the  whole  of  his  two  volumes. 

Dr.  Johnson  compared  literary  fame  to  a 
shuttlecock:  'If  it  be  struck  only  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  it  'will  soon  fall  to  the  ground. 
To  keep  it  up,  it  must  be  struck  at  both  ends.' 
When  congratulated  on  the  reception  of  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  he  complained  that  it 
had  not  been  abused  enough.  Mr.  Kinglake 
has  had  no  reason  for  discontent  on  this  ac- 
count. Never  was  there  an  instance  in  which 
high,  vehement,  enthusiastic  praise  was  re- 
torted by  more  hearty,  earnest,  sustained,  and 
often  indiscriminate  abuse.  Ho  was,  of 
course,  prepared  for  much  of  it.  Whether 
his  onslaught  on  the  heroes  of  the  coup  cTetat 


was  justifiable  or  not,  it  was  sure  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  implied  censure  by  all  who  have 
left  their  names  at  the  Tuileries,  or  partaken 
of  the  splendid  and  loose  hospitalities  of 
Compiegne.  Prudent  politicians  might  be  ex- 
pected to  doubt  the  expediency  of  exasperating 
a  powerful  and  apparently  well-disposed  ally  ; 
whilst  any  bitterness  of  tone,  or  imputed  per- 
sonality, tending  to  provoke  reaction,  must  be 
regretted  even  by  those  who  agree  with  him 
in  ranking  the  dark  deeds  of  that  December 
night  along  wiih  the  worst  public  crimes  re- 
corded in  history. 

'  Do  not  the  corruptions  and  villanies  of 
men,'  asked  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  '  eat 
your  flesh  and  exhaust  your  spirits  V  Excit- 
able people,  endowed  with  an  intense  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  will  answer  this  question >„ 
in  the  affirmative,  whenever  they  allow  theni-^ 
selves  to  dwell  upon  the  proved  details  of  this 
terrible  episode.  Mr.  Kinglake  has  been  so 
impressed  by  them,  and  has  unluckily  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  hurried  into  such  strength 
and  severity  of  utterance,  as  to  suggest  the 
suspicion  of  his  having  had  some  old  grudge 
to  gratify  or  unforgiven  wrong  to  revenge. 
Now,  we  know  that  he  began  the  conscien- 
tious study  of  the  facts  with  no  more  than  a 
vague  notion  of  their  quality  ;  that  the  indig- 
nation to  which  he  has  given  vent,  grew  upon 
him  step  by  step  as  he  proceeded  ;  and  that 
he  was  drawn  on  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  to 
bestow  upon  his  '  small  knot  of  middle-aged 
men,  who  were  pushing  their  fortunes  in 
Paris,'  four  or  five  times  the  space  he  origi- 
nally intended  for  them.  That  it  is  out  of 
proportion  to  their  relative  importance,  has 
probably  long  ere  thisbeen  felt  and'  admitted 
by  himself.  His  substantial  accuracy,  how- 
ever, here  as  elsewhere,  stands  unirapeached 
and  unimpeachable ;  and  some  account  of 
them  was  absolutely  essential  to  his  plan. 
Goethe  rightly  insists  that  the  critic  shall 
always  endeavour  to  place  himself  in  the  au- 
thor's point  of  view  for  ever  so  short  a  time. 
Placing  ourselves  in  this  author's,  we  see  that 
his  theory  of  French  influence  extends  far 
beyond  the  causes  of  the  war.  The  coup 
(Tetat  not  merely  made  it  a  paramount  object 
for  its  perpetrators  to  distract  attention,  fo- 
reign and  domestic,  but  superseded  the  French 
statesmen  and  generals  of  established  repu- 
tation by  adventurers  ;  gave  Lord  Raglan  St, 
Arnaud  for  a  colleague ;  and  complicated,  to 
a  mischievous  and  almost  fatal  extent,  the 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  grapple 
not  less  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The 
Imperialist  element  pervades  the  whole  cam- 
paign, and  is  powerfully  at  work  alike  when 
the  French  marshal  intrigues  for  the  sole 
commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  army,  is 
more  than  half  inclined  to  abandon  the  expe- 
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dition  in  mid-ocean,  vacillates  between  im- 
practicable plans  of  attack,  or  claims  the  en- 
tire credit  of  the  victory  which  he  had  refused 
to  complete  or  follow  up. 

In  the  last  page  but  one  of  the  second 
volume,  the  author  exclaims, — 

'  No ;  the  power  which  fought  that  day  upon 
the  side  of  England,  was  not,  after  all,  mighty 
France — brave,  warlike  France.  It  was  only 
that  intermittent  thing,  which  to-day  is,  and  to- 
niornnv  is  not.  It  was  what  people  call  the 
"  French  Empire." ' 

It  is  open  to  the  admirers  or  supporters  of 
*  that  intermittent  thing,'  to  deny  his  pre- 
mises or  dispute  his  conclusions;  but  they 
can  hardly  refuse  him  the  privilege  of  laying 
a  broad  foundation  for  the  hypothesis,  which, 
right  or  wrong,  is  the  keystone  of  his  book. 
Like  Hume's  leaning  to  prerogative,  or  Gib- 
bon's scepticism,  or  Lord  Macaulay's  detesta- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  and  fondness  for  William, 
the  anti-Napoleonic  tendency  has  diverted 
and  troubled  the  current ;  but  in  neither  case 
could  we  get  rid  of  the  disturbing  element, 
without  drying  or  damming  up  the  spring. 
We  must  take  men  of  genius  as  we  find 
them,  content  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
their  prejudices,  and  fix  on  them  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  their  aberrations. 

The  imprudent  display  of  what  the  law- 
yers call  anlmxis  has  not  only  led  superficial 
readers  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  said 
what  he  has  not  said,  nor  ever  meant  to  say, 
but  has  drawn  off  attention  from  important 
statements,  made  for  the  express  purpose  of 
qualifying  his  views.  Thus,  he  has  been  ac- 
cused of  calling  the  French  Emperor  a  cow- 
ard, although  described  as  possessing  '  all  the 
courage  which  would  have  enabled  him  in  a 
private  station  of  life  to  pnss  through  the 
common  trials  of  the  world  with  lionour  un- 
questioned,' and  simply  wanting  in  a  'fiery 
quality  which  nature  had  refused  to  the  great 
bulk  of  mankind  as  well  as  to  him.'  Thus, 
again,  he  has  been  charged  with  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  that  a  great  revolution  could  be 
effected  by  a  band  of  conspirators  in  conni- 
vance with  sundry  generals  and  colonels  little 
(or  ill)  known  to  fame,  without  any  corre- 
sponding movement  in  the  minds  of  the  nation 
whose  liberties  were  at  stake.  Those  who 
know  the  capabilities  of  French  centralization, 
or  have  studied  the  origin  and  brief  history 
of  the  Provisional  Government  of  1848,  will 
see  no  actual  absurdity  in  the  supposition 
that  absolute  power  might  be  grasped  and 
wielded  by  a  small  minority  in  France.  But 
Mr.  Kinglake's  famous  Fourteenth  Chapter 
begins  with  a  clear  analysis  of  the  state  of 
public  feeling  which  paved  the  way  for  the 
coup  (Vttat ;  and  further  on,  he  illustrates 
with  quaint  felicity  the  style  of  reasoning  by 


wliich  whole  classes  were  induced  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  new  regime  till  it  was  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  shaken  off  ; — 

'  The  truth  is,  that  in  the  success  of  this  spe- 
culation of  the  Elysee  many  thought  they  saw 
how  to  escape  from  the  vexations  of  democracy  in  a 
safe  and  indolent  way.  When  an  Arab  decides 
that  the  bnrnous  which  is  his  garment  by  day 
and  by  night  has  become  unduly  populous,  he 
lays  it  upon  an  ant-hill,  in  order  that  the  one 
kind  of  insect  may  be  chased  away  by  the  other ; 
and  as  soon  as  this  has  been  done,  he  easily 
brushes  off  the  conquering  genus  with  the  stroke 
of  a  whip  or  a  pipe-stink.  In  a  lazy  mood  well- 
born men  thouglit  to  do  this  with  France,  and 
the  first  part  of  tlie  process  was  successful 
enough,  for  ail  the  red  sort  were  killed  or  crush- 
ed or  hunted  away ;  bat  when  that  was  done,  it 
began  to  appear  that  those  whose  hungry  ener- 
gies had  been  made  use  of  to  do  the  work  were 
altogether  uuivilling  to  be  brushed  off.  They 
clung.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  they 
cling  and  feed.' 

Some  men  of  high  standing  and  undoubted 
integrity, — the  Count  de  Montalembert,  for 
in.'itance, — were  not  averse  from  a  breach  of 
positive  law,  which  they  expected  to  go  no 
farther  than  the  removal  of  the  unlucky  con- 
stitutional bar  to  the  re-election  of  the  First 
Magistrate.  They  shrank  back  horror-struck 
when  they  saw  their  country,  as  represented 
by  its  noblest  intellects  and  best  citizens, 
bound,  gagged,  and  prostrate. 

The  fiery  wrath  which  gleams  througli 
Mr.  Kinglake's  graphic  account  of  the  fusil- 
lades and  deportations,  also,  raises  and  justi- 
fies a  doubt  of  its  judicial  impartiality.  But 
the  weight  of  evidence  is  with  him  ;  and  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  that  at  the  time  these 
things  are  said  to  have  occurred,  they  were 
not  denied — they  were  rather  exaggerated," 
to  inspire  terror — by  the  cliief  actors.  The 
two  leading  authorities,  M.  Granier  de  Cassa- 
gnac  and  Colonel  Maudit,  wrote  under  the 
inspiration,  if  not  under  the  direct  dictation, 
of  the  Elysee.  Their  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers of  persons  shot  down  or  expatriated  con- 
siderably exceeds  Mr.  Kinglake's ;  as  would 
that  which  should  be  based  on  the  oral  testi- 
mony of  credible  persons  on  the  spot.  Out, 
of  the  long  list  of  remarkable  men  of  all 
parties  who  conversed  on  this  subject  with 
Mr.  Senior,  there  is  hardly  one  reported  in 
his  journals  who  does  not  give  the  names  of 
individuals  killed,  exiled,  or  missing.  The 
most  startling  instances  of  arbitrary  seizure  and 
exile  to  Algeria  or  Cayenne  are  narrated  by 
Tocqueville  as  falling  within  his  own  personal 
observation.  We  copy,  by  permission,  ail 
entry  in  Mr.  Senior's  journal,  headed,  Paris, 
January  3d,  1852  : —  ' 

'  The  arbitrary  arrests  continue,'  sai9 (an 

ex-ambassador).    'I  saw  the  other  day  the  Prin- 
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cej^se  tie .   She  was  in  rlespair  at  the  loss  of 

her  physician,  Dr.  0.,  who  used  to  visit  her 
every  day.  A  few  nights  ago  Dr.  B.  came  to 
C,  told  him  he  "was  in  fear  of  an  arrest,  and 
asked  for  an  asylum.  C.  ordered  a  bed  to  be 
made  up  for  his  friend.  This  occupied  his  maid 
unexpectedly,  and  made  her  too  late  for  an  assig- 
nation with  her  lover.  She  excused  herself  by 
relating  the  story.  The  lover  suspected  that  the 
unexpected  visitor  must  he  a  political  fugitive, 
and  gave  information  to  the  police.  The  next 
morning,  as  the  two  doctors  were  at  breakfast, 
they  were  both  arrested,  and  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  either  of  them  since.". 

Mr.  Kinglake  says  that  thirty-seven  bodies 
were  found  in  the  small  court  or  passage 
called  the  Cite  Berg  ere  ;  an  English  friend  of 
ours  counted  forty-two.  Mr.  Senior  strongly 
confirms  Captain  Jesse  : — 

Jan.  4. 
'  I  walked  round  the  Boulevards  until  I  came 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin.  I  saw  no  marks  of 
balls.  But  from  thence  to  the  three  or  four  first 
houses  of  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  the  walls 
were  covered  with  them,  particularly  close  to 
the  windows.  On  one  house,  not  thirty  feet 
wide,  there  must  have  been  a  hundred.  A  much 
larger  number  of  balls  must  have  entered  the  win- 
dows, as  they  were  the  marks,  and  very  large 
ones,  at  which  the  troops  fired.  It  is  impossible 
to  avoid  inferring  that  the  houses,  for  the  space 
of  a  mile  and  a  half,  must  have  been  the  objects 
of  repeated  and  indiscriminate  fire.' 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  speaks  to  the 
same  effect: — 

'I  was  present,  and,  without  any  notice  to 
disperse  having  been  given,  saw  crowds  of  well- 
conducted  persons  fired  upon  by  the  drunken 
soldiers.  I  saw  bodies,  not  singly  but  in  heajH?, 
lying  at  the  portes  cocl.dres,  on  the  Boulevard 
Montmartre  ;  and  walking  alongthis  boulevard 
the  same  evening,  found  it  in  places  almost  im- 
passable from  pools  of  blood.  An  English  drug- 
gist was  shot  standing  at  his  own  door;  an 
American  gentleman  was  bayoneted  in  a  wine- 
shop, Avhere  he  had  taken  refuge  ;  the  house  of 
M.  Brandus,  the  music-publisher  in  the  liue 
Kichelieu,  was  broken  into,  and  one  of  his  ser- 
vants murdered.  The  infantry  in  the  street  be- 
low had  previously  fired  into  the  balcony  where 
several  of  his  friends  were  smoking.'* 

Who  wills  the  end,  wills  the  means.  But 
we  are  ready  to  take  for  granted  that  terror 
begat  cruelty,  or  that  the  troops  were  paying 
off  old  grudges ;  or  that,  for  any  other  ima- 
ginable reason,  this  reckless  waste  of  life  may 
have  been  unpremeditated.  We  will  dismiss 
the  story  of  '  Tirez  sur  le  peuple'  as  a  myth ; 
and  allow  that  the  Second  Empire  has  done 
much  to  erase  all  invidious  recollections  of 
its  origin,  and  to  enable  it  to  compete  honour- 
ably with  the  First.     But  we  are  dealing  with 

*  'ihe  Polish  Captivity,  etc.,  vol.  i.,  p.  56. 


the  state  of  things  and  the  position  of  people 
in  1853  and  1854,  when  these  recollections 
were  fresh,  when  events  and  conduct  were 
swayed  by  them  ;  and  in  weighing  this  parti- 
cular history,  we  are  compelled  to  examine, 
first,  whether  such  details  are  fitly  introduced, 
and  secondly,  whether  they  are  accurately 
stated. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Kinglake  was  not  un- 
prepared for  the  storm  of  abuse  showered  on 
him  for  his  treatment  of  our  Imperial  ally, 
we  can  well  believe  that  he  expected  to  meet 
with  a  very  different  return  from  the  English 
array,  and  all  directly  or  indirectly  interested 
in  its  well-being  or  its  fame.  He  does  ample 
justice  to  the  heroic  'courage  and  powers  of 
endurance  of  the  regimental  oflRcers  and  the 
men  ;  he  places  in  strong  relief  the  individual 
merits  of  the  leaders;  and  he  suggests  every 
imaginable  palliation  for  their  alleged  mis- 
takes. If  one  hurries  on  his  troops  in  con- 
fused array  to  incur  disaster,  he  is  impelled 
by  an  irresistible  impulse  to  be  first  in  the 
fray.  If  another,  instead  of  waiting  in  the 
rear  to  watch  the  execution  of  his  orders, 
gallops  through  the  enemy's  skirmishers  to 
get  a  better  look-out,  he  'was  not  an  ideal 
personage,  but  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  with 
many  very  English  failings.'  If  a  General  of 
Division  makes  an  inconvenient  halt,  he  is 
endowed  with  the  personal  courage  of  his 
race,  but  of  an  anxious  temperament,  liable 
to  be  cruelly  wrung  by  the  weight  of  a  com- 
mand which  charged  him  with  the  lives  of 
other  men,  and  from  habits  of  discipline  un- 
able to  endure  the  pang  of  seeing  'his  beauti- 
ful line'  broken  up.  If  a  brigade  is  forced 
back,  retires  in  confusion,  and  leaves  an  un- 
lucky '  chasm'  in  the  splendid  array  of  the 
Guards,  it  has  been  unduly  hurried,  it  has 
been  exposed  to  extraordinary  mishaps,  and 
it  has  done  all  that  skill  or  courage  could  do, 
first  to  keep,  and  afterwards  to  regain,  its 
ground. 

The  force  of  courtesy  and  kindliness  could 
no  farther  go,  at  least  without  parting  compa- 
ny with  truth  ;  and  somehow  truth  managed 
to  peer  out  in  the  midsl  of  the  suggested  de- 
fences and  the  compliments.  Every  clear- 
sighted reader  saw  at  once  a  fresh  and  vivid 
illustration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  re- 
mark, that  the  best  commander  in  any  given 
battle  is  simply  he  who  makes  the  fewest 
blunders.  There  were  periods  when  the  di- 
recting mind  seemed  altogether  wanting  on 
both  sides — when  English,  French,  and  Rus- 
sians were  equally  at  fault.  But  Menschikoff 
went  on  blundering  ;  a  happy  hit  or  smile  of 
fortune  opportunely  redeemed  Lord  Raglan  ; 
and  the  French  Marshal  contrived  to  make  a 
show  of  effective  co-operation  towards  the 
end.     Still,  all   things   considered,  there  re- 
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mains  little  for  a  nation  jealous  of  its  military 
glory  to  regard  with  complacency  in  the 
vaunted  victory  of  the  Alraa  ;  and,  especially 
in  military  circles,  much  mortification  and 
some  anger  have  naturally  bui-st  forth.  A 
cry  has  been  raised  bearing  a  disagreeable 
resemblance  to  that  by  which  it  was  sought 
to  divert  attention  from  the  state  of  the  Cri- 
mean army  in  the  dreadful  winter  of  1854-55  : 
very  indiscreetly  raised,  in  our  opinion.  The 
public  will  never  again  endure  to  be  told  that 
generals  are  to  be  protected  from  contempo- 
rary discussion  by  respect  for  their  personal 
feelings  or  their  rank.  In  what  other  way 
are  their  qualifications  for  future  command  to 
be  ascertained  or  tested  ?  In  what  other 
way  are  bad,  knowingly  and  notoriously  bad, 
appointments  to  be  checked  ?  Besides,  were 
it  advisable  to  postpone  inquiry  and  comment 
till  the  next  generation,  it  would  be  impracti- 
cable. To  say  nothing  of  the  semi-oflicial 
publication  of  M.  deBazancourt, — the  '  Special 
Correspondent,'  '  the  Staff  officer,'  the  Colo- 
nels and  Captains,  will  be  rushing  into  print ; 
and  if  they  are  to  be  tolerated  whilst  Mr. 
Kinglake  is  to  be  suppressed,  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  contending  that  no  harm  is  done 
by  ordinary  writing — that  the  mischief  con- 
sists in  writing  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
universally  read.  A  common-place  man,  or 
even  a  man  of  talent,  may  undertake  the 
work  or  engage  in  the  controversy  ;  a  man 
of  genius  may  not.  Sir  George  Lewis,  who 
insists  that  all  genuine  reliable  history  must 
be  founded  on  the  statements  of  cotempora- 
ries,  should  consequently  have  added,  of  dull, 
prolix,  uninteresting  cotemporaries ;  for  others 
more  richly  gifted  might  lead  astray. 

The  private  feelings  of  personages  in  the 
public  service  are  seldom  spared  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  courts  of  justice,  or 
by  the  periodical  press.  Why  are  they  to  be 
spared  to  the  extent  of  obscuring  or  conceal- 
ing valuable  details  in  history  ?  If  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans'  message  to  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  Lord  Clyde's  brief  conference  with 
his  Royal  Highness,  be  '  private  and  confiden- 
tial,' why  not  what  passed  at  the  first  meeting 
of  Desaix  with  Napoleon  at  Marengo,  or  the 
pithy  sentence  addressed  by  Wellington  to 
Sir  George  Bowles  after  Ligny  :  '  Old  Blu- 
cher  has  had  a  mighty  good  licking.' 

We  know  to  our  cost  that  an  embarrassing 
variety  of  conflicting  evidence  is  provoked  ; 
but  to  depreciate  additional  statements  on 
that  account,  is  to  imitate  a  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  olden  time,  who  begged  the 
counsel  to  come  to  an  agreement  amongst 
themselves  for  only  one  of  them  to  speak, 
since  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  up  his 
mind  when  he  heard  both  sides. 

If  history  is  to  be  written  at  all,  it  cannot 


be  divested  of  its  accessories,  amongst  which 
must  be  reckoned  characters  of  the  actors. 
What,  for  example,  would  Lord  Clarendon's 
History  of  the  Rebellion  be  without  his  elabo- 
rate portraits  of  his  cotemporaries,  of  his 
great  little  men  ?  The  more  exalted  the  per- 
sonages, the  more  groundless  the  complaint 
when  their  look  or  bearing  on  trying  occa- 
sions is  described;  it  being  notorious  that  half 
their  lives  is  passed  in  scenic  representation 
of  some  sort.  Although  royalties  no  longer 
change  their  shirts  surrounded  by  an  admiring 
throng,  although  a  levee  is  na  longer  literally 
what  its  name  imports, — still,  emperors,  kings, 
princes,  and  field-marshals  dress,  walk,  talk, 
and  attitudinize  for  the  public.  It  is  a  neces- 
sary and  (on  the  whole)  not  unwelcome  or 
uncongenial  part  of  their  metier  ;  and  it  is 
equally  inevitable  that  the  established  eti- 
quette of  laudation  should  be  occasionally 
infringed.  As  for  the  alleged  impropriety  of 
sketching  the  career  or  dissecting  the  charac- 
ters of  men  who  engage  in  a  midnight  plot 
for  the  overthrow  of  a  country's  fiberties, 
the  incarceration  of  its  most  distinguished 
citizens,  and  the  sacrifice  of  an  indefinite 
amount  of  human  life,  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  charging  the  prosecuting  counsel  in 
a  criminal  case  with  indelicacy  for  dwelling 
on  what  are  called  the  '  antecedents'  of  the 
accused.  « 

'  The  war  became  imminent,  according  to 
Mr.  Kinglake,  because  the  Emperor  of  France 
needed  the  English  alliance,  the  Czar  was  an 
obstinate  and  mistaken  man,  and  Lord  Strat- 
ford was  animated  by  a  desire  to  humble  his 
enemy  Nicholas  :  it  was  forced  on  because 
Lord  Palmerston  had  certain  notions,  Lord 
Aberdeen  certain  weaknesses,  and  other  per- 
sonages were  actuated  by  divers  passions  or 
frailties.'*  This  summary  is  given  mocking- 
ly, and  with  an  obvious  intention  to  discredit 
Mr.  Kinglake  ;  but  we  see  nothing  absurd  in 
such  a  recapitulation  of  the  causes  of  the  war, 
and  their  relative  importance  strikes  us  to  be 
the  real  subject  of  difference.  When  the  late 
Sir  James  Graham,  the  year  before  his  death, 
was  asked  what,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  war,  he  answered  without  hesita- 
tion,'Lord  Aberdeen's  being  Prime  Minister. 
Reliance  on  his  pacific  tendencies  lured  on 
the  Czar  till  it  was  too  late  to  recede.  If 
Lord  Palmerston  had  been  Prime  Minister, 
the  whole  course  of  things  would  have  been 
changed.'  We  have  heard  other  eminent 
statesmen  declare,  with  equal  confidence  and 
equal  plausibility,  that  the  eventual  breach 
was  entirely  the  work  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe  when  he  induced  the  Porte  to  reject 
the  Vienna  Note,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
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same  train  of  speculation  insist  that  a  million 
of  lives  and  some  two  hundred  millions  of 
pounds  sterling  had  been  sacrificed  to  revenge 
a  personal  affront  put  upon  the  great  Eltchi 
by  the  Autocrat.  Others  contend  that  the 
inordinate  and  grasping  ambition  of  Nicholas 
must,  in  any  case,  have  compelled  a  resort  to 
force  ;  and  Mr.  Kinglake  is  certainly  not  alone 
in  the  opinion  (which  we  do  not  share),  that 
the  prime  mover  throughout  was  the  newly 
elected  French  Emperor,  in  understood  or 
tacit  concert  with  Lord  Palmerston. 

There  are  two  well-known  schools  of  his- 
tory. The  one,  headed  by  Voltaire,  is  fond 
of  tracing  mighty  events  to  small  causes. 
The  other,  of  which  Lord  Macaulay  is  a  chief, 
treats  the  small  events,  and  even  the  promi- 
nent actors  occasionally,  as  driftwood  or  foam 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream  ;  maintaining 
that,  if  these  had  never  existed,  the  main  cur- 
rent would  have  flowed  on  the  same.  It  would 
be  no  easy  matter  for  the  disciples  of  Voltaire 
to  press  the  Russian  war  into  the  service  of 
their  master;  for  the  causes  are  so  numerous, 
and  so  deeply  seated  in  the  condition  of  Eu- 
rope at  the  time,  as  to  set.  simplification  at 
defiance,  and  to  fling  us  back  upon  the  broad- 
est and  most  comprehensive  considerations. 
To  do  Mr.  Kinglake  justice,  he  loses  sight  of 
none  of  them,  although  his  love  of  unity  and 
symmetry  has  induced  him  to  throw^ome  into 
the  background.  We  are  disposed  to  lay  far 
more  stress  on  what  may  be  termed  the  genu- 
ine British  home-made  antagonism  to  Rus- 
siarf  arrogance  than  he  has  done,  as  well  as  to 
the  circumstances  or  occurrences  which  gra- 
dually brought  about  the  firm  resolve  of  Eng- 
land, in  this  particular,  not  to  stand  by  and 
see  the  weak  insulted  by  the  strong. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  till  the  re- 
sources of  Russia  were  fairly  tested,  the  most 
exaggerated  estimate  had  been  formed  of  them. 
Although  satirically  compared  to  a  giant 
■with  feet  of  clay,  she  was  currently  deemed 
the  most  formidable  military  power  in  the 
■world ;  and  prophets  of  ill,  like  Mr.  Urquhart, 
had  widely  diff'used  the  belief  that  the  balance 
of  power,  if  not  the  independence  of  the  Con- 
tinent, was  seriously  endangered  by  her  supre- 
macy. Her  fleet  and  army  were  (as  it  turned 
out)  absurdly  magnified  ;  and  it  began  to  be 
felt  that  sooner  or  later  we  should  have  to 
measure  strength  with  her.  The  pugnacity 
of  John  Bull  is  more  apt  to  be  kindled  than 
cooled  down  by  such  a  prospect ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Turks,  possibly  by  comparison 
with  the  Greeks  who  had  disappointed  ex- 
pectation, were  just  then  in  high  favour,  des- 
pite of  the  sustained  effort  of  the  leading 
journal  to  write  them  down.  The  loyalty 
and  gallantry  with  which  they  had  refused 
to  deliver  up  the   Hungarian  refugees,  had 


given  them  an  almost  universally  acknow- 
ledged claim  to  support  against  highhanded 
oppression  ;  and  English  blood  began  to  boil 
at  the  first  intimation  of  the  insulting  language 
addressed  to  them. 

The  Emperor  Nicholas,  badly  served  by 
his  diplomatic  agents,  and  unused  to  read  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  a  free  country,  was  mis- 
led by  the  language  of  the  peace  party,  and 
relied  with  fatal  confidence  on  the  known 
sentiments  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  whose  horror 
of  war,  inspired  by  what  fell  under  his  own 
observation  in  1813,  amounted  to  a  mania. 
In  fact,  so  strong  was  his  conviction,  of  its 
wickedness,  that  the  wonder  is  how  he  con- 
sented to  continue  Premier  when  it  became 
inevitable.  Mr.  Kinglake  relates,  and  (we 
know)  on  the  very  best  authority,  that  in 
a  conversation  with  the  Russian  minister 
(Baron  Brunnow),  our  Foreign  Secretary, 
Lord  Clarendon,  ♦  spoke  a  plain  firm  sen- 
tence,' disclosing  the  dangers  which  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Principalfties  would  bring 
upon  the  relations  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land. '  The  wholesome  words  were  flying  to 
St.  Petersburgh.  They  would  have  destroy- 
ed the  Czar's  illusion,  and  they  therefore 
bade  fair  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  ; 
but  when  Lord  Aberdeen  came  to  know  what 
had  been  uttered,  he  insisted,  they  say,  and 
insisted  with  effect,  that  Baron  Brunnow 
should  be  requested  to  consider  Lord  Claren- 
don's ■words  as  unspoken.'  In  St.  Peters- 
burgh, where  the  Prime  Minister  was  deem- 
ed all-powerful,  the  incident  was  bruited 
about  as  decisive  ;  and,  if  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, was  triumphantly  repeated  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  family  to  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  in  reply  to  his  warnings. 

When  the  famous  conversation  between 
this  able  diplomatist  and  the  Czar  respecting 
the  '  sick  man  '*  was  made  public,  it  gave 
the  coup  de  prdce  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  peace 
policy,  and  raised  British  indignation  to  fever- 
point.  But,  long  prior  to  this  stage,  a  vari- 
ety of  other  influences  had  been  in  opera- 
tion ;  and  it  is  in  tracing,  weighing,  and 
apportioning  these  that  the  most  serious 
differences  have  broken  out  amongst  states- 
men and  political  writers.  Were  Austria 
and  Prussia  ready  and  willing  to  co-operate 
in  enforcing  the  obligations  of  international 
law  ?  Was  it  their  backwardness  or  our  for- 
wardness, which  drew  or  threw  upon  France 
and  England  the  whole  weight  and  burthen 
of  the  common  d»ity  ? 

There  clearly  was  a  time  when  things  rest- 
ed upon  a  sound  and  fair  understanding  in 


*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  illustrative  of  th'e 
Czar's  tenacity  of  purpose,  thut  this  celebrated 
phrase  was  used  by  him,  with  a  similar  object,  in 
conversation  with  Prince  Metternich  in  1832. 
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this  respect.  The  four  great  Powers,  said 
Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  12th  August  1853, 
are  now  acting  in  concert.  The  same  assur- 
ance was  conveyed,  in  the  same  words,  in  the 
Royal  Speech  at  the  conchision  of  the  ses- 
sion;  yet  in  that  and  other  speeches,  will, 
notwithstanding,  be  found  statements  or  indi- 
cations that  two  of  the  great  Powers  were 
forming  a  league  apart,  with  a  view  to  speedier 
and  more  summary  proceedings  than  suited 
the  more  phlegmatic  courts  of  Germany. 
Nothing  was  easier  for  Austria  than  to  put 
an  irresistible  physical  pressure  on  the  Czar; 
and  she  probably  would  have  done  so  rather 
than  permit  him  to  retain  permanent  posses- 
sion of  the  Principalities ;  but  she  would 
thereby  have  created  a  formidable  enemy  out 
of  an  ally  to  whom  she  owed  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude,  dnd  she  naturally  waited  to  see  if 
the  Western  Powers  would  be  kind  enough 
to  do  her  work  for  her  at  their  own  proper 
risk  and  cost.  That  they  ended  by  doing  it, 
Mr.  Kinglake  contends,  was  owing  to  the  ur- 
gent wants  and  ingenious  machinations  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Tuileries,  whose  position,  nay, 
whose  personal  safetj',  required  that  they 
should  divert  attention  from  their  recent  ex- 
ploit, and  from  domestic  matters  in  general, 
and  procure  the  countenance  of  some  respect- 
able court  or  potentate  without  delay.  Their 
advances,  it  is  admitted,  cannot  be  traced  in 
Parliamentary  debates  or  blue-books;  but 
'  perhaps  it  will  be  thought  that  the  practice 
of  hiding  away  momentous  engagements  be- 
tween States  in  the  folds  of  private  notes, 
may  now  and  then  justify  an  endeavour  to 
infer  the  nature  of  an  agreement  secretly 
made  between  the  two  Governments,  from 
the  tenor  of  their  subsequent  actions,  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  surrounding  facts.'  As- 
suming this  license,  the  author  first  sketches 
what  he  conceives  to  have  been  virtually  the 
compact  between  the  English  and  the  French 
Governments  in  midsummer  1853,  and  then 
illustrates  its  nature  in  one  of  his  most  cha- 
racteristic passages : — 

'  Every  State  is  entitled  to  regard  a  foreign 
nation  as  represented  by  its  Government.  The 
principle  is  a  sound  one ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
tfiat  by  this  alliance  the  theory  was  pushed  to 
an  ugly  conclusion.  What  happened  was  the 
like  of  this : — There  came  to  ue  five  men  heavi- 
ly laden  with  treasure,  but  looking  hurried  and 
anxious.  They  wanted  to  speak  to  us.  Upon 
inquiring  who  they  were,  and  comparing  their 
answers  with  our  other  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  we  found  that  two  of  them  bore  names 
resulting  in  the  usual  way  from  marriages  and 
baptisms,*  and  that  the  other  three  had  been 
going  by  names  which  they  had  chosen  for  the 
sake  of  euphony.    They  said  that  suddenly  they 

*  These  two  were  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  and 
Maupas. 


had  become  so  struck  with  the  soundness  of  our 
old-fashioned  opinions,  that  they  asked  nothing 
better  than  to  be  suffered  to  devote  the  immense 
resources  which  they  could  command  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  which  we  had  always 
desired.  All  they  Avanted  in  return,  was  that, 
in  pursuing  our  own  object  side  hy  side  with 
them,  we  would  promise  not  to  suffer  ourselves 
to  be  clogged  by  our  old  scruples  against  breaches 
of  the  peace ;  that  we  would  admit  them  to  our 
intimacy,  allowing  ourselves  to  be  much  seen 
with  them  in  public,  and  that,  in  order  to  make 
our  favour  the  more  signal,  we  would  consent  to 
turn  aside  a  little  from  our  old  friends.  That 
was  all.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  how 
they  had  come  by  their  treasure,  and  all  the  vast 
resources  they  offered  us,  their  story  was  that 
they  had  all  these  things  with  the  express  con- 
sent of  the  former  owner.  There  was  some- 
thing about  them  which  made  us  fear  that,  if  we 
repulsed  them,  they  would  carry  their  treasures 
to  tlie  very  man  who,  at  that  moment,  was  giv- 
ing us  ti'ouble.  In  truth,  it  seemed  that,  either 
from  us  or  from  somebody  else,  they  must  and 
they  would  have  shelter.  Upon  their  hands 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  blood.  We  shrank  a 
little,  but  we  were  tempted  much.  We  yielded. 
We  struck  the  bargain.  What  we  did  was  not 
unlawful,  for  those  with  whom  we  treated  had 
for  the  time  a  real  hold  upon  the  people  in  whose 
great  name  they  professed  to  come,  and,  by  the 
custom  of  nations,  we  were  entitled  to  say  that 
we  would  know  nothing  of  any  France  except 
the  France  that  was  brought  to  us  by  those  five 
persons  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  purposes  of  our 
"Eastern  Question ;"  but  when  we  had  done 
this  thing,  we  had  no  right  to  believe  that,  to 
Europe  at  large — still  less  to  the  gentlemen  of 
France — the  fair  name  of  England  would  seem 
as  it  seemed  before.' 

This  may  be  deemed  a  somewhat  over- 
drawn picture,  especially  now,  when  the  ori- 
gin of  the  Second  Empire  has  been  well-nigh 
forgotten  or  condoned ;  but  those  who  can 
carry  back  their  recollection  to  the  state  of 
European  opinion  ten  years  ago,  must  admit 
that  the  course  taken  by  the  English  Court 
did  scandalize  a  far  wider  class  than  was 
comprised  in  the  generic  term  of  Orleanists 
or  Legitimists.  But  we  altogether  reject  the 
notion  of  a  compact,  express  or  implied.  We 
believe  that  England  drifted  into  the  very  in- 
timate copartnership  and  companionship  in 
which  she  eventually  found  herself  with  Im- 
perial France,  very  much  as  she  drifted  into 
the  war ;  which  by  no  means  precludes  the 
theory,  that  the  Emperor  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  the  English  alliance  both  in  a 
personal  and  a  political  point  of  view,  and 
left  no  means  untried  to  draw  it  close.  His 
complete  success  surprised  no  one  more  than 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  amongst  other 
less  excusable  delusions,  was  long  impressed 
with  a  conviction  that  the  English  people 
would  hold  proudly  and  conscientiously  aloof. 
It  is  by  no  means  strange  that  he  was  misled 
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on  this  point ;  for  Cabinet  Ministers  had  de- 
nounced the  coup  d'etat  in  no  measured  lan- 
guage, and  sundry  far-resounding  invectives 
had  been  launched  against  its  perpetrators  in 
the  Times.  The  demeanour  of  the  French 
Minister,  General  Castelbayiac,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  also  in  strange  contradiction  to  the 
professions  of  his  imperial  master  at  London 
or  Paris.  Besides  .constantly  humouring 
and  flattering  the  Czar,  and  attending,  with 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  representatives, 
the  Te  Deum  to  celebrate  what  the  Eussians 
called  the  victory  of  Si  nope,  he  begged  leave 
to  tender  his  congratulations  on  that  event  as 
a  soldier,  a  Christian,  and  a  gentleman.* 

Mr.  Kinglake  treats  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  in  August  1853 — in  which  especial 
mention  is  made  of  Her  Majesty's  being 
united  with  the  Emperor  of  the  French  in 
somewhat  invidious  contrast  to  the  '  concert 
with  her  allies'  in  general,  as  marking  the 
point  where  the  roads  to  peace  and  war 
branched  off: 

'  By  the  one  road,  England,  moving  in  com- 
pany with  the  rest  of  the  four  Powers,  might 
ensure  a  peaceful  repression  of  the  outrage 
which  wa3  disturbing  Europe.  By  the  other, 
she  might  also  enforce  the  right;  but,  joined 
with  the  French  Emperor,  and  parted  from  the 
rest  of  the  four  Powers,  she  would  reach  it  by 
passing  through  war.  Tiie  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  desired  peace  and  not  war ;  but  seeing 
dimly,  they  took  the  adventurous  path.' 

Although  the  grounds  may  then  have  been 
laid  for  the  separate  action  of  the  maritime 
Powers,  the  roads  cannot  be  considered  to 
have  branched  off  till  after  the  rejection  of 
the  Vienna  Note.  Every  essential  step  or 
incident  is  always  fairly  stated  by  Mr.  King- 
lake,  whether  it  militates  against  a  favourite 
hypothesis  or  not;  and  this  famous  State- 
paper  forms  no  exception  to  his  commendable 
practice : — 

'  And  here  it  ought  to  be  marked,  that  at  this 
moment  the  French  Emperor  did  nothing  to 
thwart  the  restoration  of  franquillity.  He 
perhaps  believed  that  if  a  Note,  which  had 
originated  in  Paris,  were  to  become  the  basis  of 
a  settlement,  he  might  found  on  this  circum- 
stance a  claim  to  the  glory  of  having  pacified 
Europe,  and  in  that  wholesome  way  might 
achieve  the  sort  of  conspicuousness  which  he 
loved  and  needed.  Perhaps  he  was  only  obey- 
ing that  doubleness  of  mind  which  made  him 
always  prone  to  do  acts  clashing  one  with 
another.  Biit,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause  which  led  him  for  a  moment  to  intermit 
his  policy,  it  is  just  to  acknowledge  that  he 
seems  to  have  been  faithfully  willing  to  give 

*  Yet  a  contemporary  infers,  from  the  conduct 
of  the  representatives  of  the  three  powers  on  this 
occasion,  that  France  was  to  be  trusted,  and  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  not. 


effect  to  the  means  of  pacification  which  wer« 
proffered  by  the  "  Vienna  Note." 

'  Those  who  dwell  far  away  from  great  cities, 
can  hardly  perhaps  believe,  that  the  touching 
signs  of  simplicity  which  they  observe  in  rural 
life  may  be  easily  found,  now  and  then,  in  the 
councils  of  assembled  Europe.  The  Govern- 
ments of  all  the  four  Powers,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives assembled  at  Vienna,  fondly  imagined 
that  they  could  settle  the  dispute  and  restore 
tranquillity  to  Europe,  without  consulting  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  They  framed  and  de- 
spatched the  Note  without  learning  what  his 
opinion  of  it  was;  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
knowledge  of  this  singular  omission  may  have 
conduced  to  make  the  Czar  accept  the  award  of 
the  mediating  Powers,  by  tempting  him  with 
the  delight  of  seeing  Lord  Stratford  overruled. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  one  man  who  was 
judge  of  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  conceded 
by  the  Turks,  was  Lord  Stratford^  and  it  is 
plain,  that  any  statesmen  who  forgot  him  in 
their  reckoning,  must  have  been  imperfect  in 
their  notion  of  political  dynamics.' 

Strict  instructions  were  given  to  Lord 
Stratford  to  procure  the  acceptance  of  the 
Note  ;  and  he  obeyed  them  to  the  letter.  It 
was  not  in  mortal  man,  certainly  not  in 
mortal  man  like  the  great  Eltchi,  to  obey 
heartily  or  in  spirit  instructions  which  he 
decidedly  disapproved : — 

'  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that,  even  if  he  strove 
to  do  so,  Lord  Stratford  could  hide  his  real 
thoughts  from  the  Turkish  Ministers.  There 
was  that  in  his  very  presence  which  disclosed 
his  volition;  for,  if  the  thin  disciplined  lips 
moved  in  obedience  to  constituted  authorities, 
men  who  knew  how  to  read  the  meaning  of  his 
brow,  and  the  light  which  kindled  beneath,  ** 
would  gather  that  the  ambassador's  thought 
concerning  the  Home  Government  of  the  five 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  was  little  else  than  an 
angry  "quos  ego!"  The  sagacious  Turk  would 
look  more  to  these  great  signs  than  to  the  tenor 
of  formal  advice  sent  out  from  London  ;  and  if 
they  saw  that  Lord  Stratford  was  in  his  heart 
against  the  opinion  of  Europe,  they  would  easily 
resolve  to  follow  his  known  desire,  and  to  dis- 
obey his  mere  words.  The  result  was,  that, 
without  any  signs  of  painful  dj^ubt,  the  Turkish 
Government  determined  to  stand  firm.  They 
quietly  introduced  into  the  draught  the  modifica- 
tions which  they  deemed  to  be  necessary  for  ex- 
tracting its  dangerous  quality,  and  resolved  that 
unless  these  changes  were  admitted,  they  would 
altogether  reject  the  Note.  They  were  sup- 
ported by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  Great 
Council.' 

In  arguing  against  these  modifications, 
which  were  rejected  by  Russia,  Count  Nessel- 
rode  unwittingly  proved  that  the  Turks  were 
right  in  the  interpretation  they  put  upon  the 
Note.  It  has,  notwithstanding,  been  made  a 
question,  whether  its  acceptance  would  not 
have  been  best  for  all  parties ;  except,  per- 
haps, for  the  French  Empire,  which  alone,  of 
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all  the  Powers  interested,  gained  an  appre- 
ciable advantage  in  solidity  and  reputation 
by  the  war.  Russia,  it  has  been  contended, 
would  have  been  sufficiently  humbled  by  the 
check,  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  attempt ; 
whilst  the  balance  of  power  has  been 
materially  endangered  by  exhausting  her. 
Turkey  emerged  weakened  and  spirit-broken 
from  the  struggle  ;  and  the  consciousness  of 
having  acted  for  the  best,  was  the  sole  return 
obtained  by  Great  Britain  for  her  sacrifices. 

The  Sultan  was  not  in  an  avowed  state  of 
war  till  two  months  after  this  abortive  at- 
tempt at  an  arrangement  ;*  and  even  subse- 
quently to  the  affair  of  Sinope,  Lord  Strat- 
ford, as  if  to  compensate  for  what  he  had 
done  in  an  opposite  direction,  induced  the 
Turks  to  agree  to  terms  of  settlement,  which 
might  have  been  accepted  by  the  Czar,  but 
for  a  fresh  burst  of  irritability  broufht  about 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French.  According  to  Mr.  Kinglake,  the 
means  taken  by  our  illustrious  ally  to  keep 
up  the  warlike  indignation  of  the  English 
nation,  nearly  resembled  those  employed  by 
lago  to  irritate  the  jealous  anger  of  Othello. 
At  tho  slightest  symptom  of  flagging  energy, 
he  was  there  to  suggest  some  fresh  cause  of 
suspicion  or  specify  some  new  offence  to 
resent.  His  favourite  instrument  of  mischief 
was  his  fleet,  which  he  manoeuvred  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  neutralize  the  contemporane-. 
ous  movements  of  the  negotiators.  The 
appearance  of  French  or  English  ships  of  war 
in  Turkish  waters,  was  one  of  the  most  gall- 
ing affronts  that  could  be  offered  to  Nicholas  ; 
and  it  was  so  contrived,  that,  whenever  the 
autocrat  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  placa- 
ble or  reasonable,  he  was  tempted  into  an 
excess  of  fury  by  their  approach.  This 
charge  cannot  be  summarily  set  aside  as  a 
'figment'  of  Mr.  Kinglake's  ;  for,  in  a  speech 
on  Polish  affairs  in  the  French  Senate,  in 
March  last,  Prince  Napoleon  referred  to  the 
use  made  of  the  French  fleet  to  stimulate  the 
British.  The  most  striking  instance  occurred 
towards  the  end  of  1853,  and  it  is  connected 
with  a  remarkable  and  much  controverted 
point  in  English  politics. 

The  English  statesman  whom  Mr.  King- 
lake  most  delights  to  honour,  is  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  He  is  represented  as  the  master-spirit 
of  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet,  the  only  member 
of  it  who  did  not  '  drift,'  who  had  a  definite 
aim  and  a  clear  volition  from  the  commence- 
ment, who   meant   and   brought  about   the 

*  An  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Kinglake  has  post-dated  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  ante-dated  the 
•war  between  Russia  and  England.  The  fallacy 
consists  in  using  the  phrase,  '  state  of  war,'  first  in 
one  sense  and  then  in  another. 


'  French  alliance,  who  meant  and  brought 
about  the  war.  '  If  some  Immortal  were  to 
offer  the  surviving  members  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Government  the  privilege  of  retracing 
their  steps,  with  all  the  light  of  experience, 
every  one  of  them,  perhaps,  with  only  a  single 
exception,  would  examine  the  official  papers 
of  1853,  in  order  to  see  where  he  could  most 
wisely  diverge  from  the  course  which  the 
Cabinet  took.  Lord  Palmerston  would  do 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  he  had  done 
before,  he  would  do  again.' 

No  doubt,  the  bare  presence  of  Lord 
Palmerston  in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Cabinet,  with 
his  known  opinions,  exercised  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  its  resolves ;  and  as  the  plot  thicken- 
ed, it  became  clear  that,  if  the  Premier 
wavered,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be 
superseded  by  his  Home  Secretary.  It  is 
just  possible,  too,  that  there  was  a  tacit  under- 
standing at  this  time,  resulting  merely  from  a 
community  of  purpose,  between  Lord  Palmer- 
ston and  the  French  Emperor.  But  it  was 
the  overruling  force  of  the  national  feeling, 
after  all,  that  determined  the  course  of  events ; 
and  we  should  be  slow  to  award  to  any  one 
actor  in  the  drama  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the 
catastrophe. 

The  tidings  of  Sinope  reached  Paris  and 
London  on  the  11th  December  1853.     The 
English   Cabinet  came  to  a  resolution  that 
the    fleets    should    immediately   enter    the 
Euxine,   but    shrank    from    instructing    the 
admirals   to    exact   retribution   or   take   any 
hostile  proceedings  beyond  what  might  be 
needed  to    prevent    another    exploit   of  the 
kind.     '  But  Lord  Palmerston  saw  that,  even 
if  this  resolution  was  suited  to  the  condition 
of  things  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  it 
would  find  no  mercy  at  home.     In  truth,  he 
was  gifted  with  the  instinct  which  enables  a 
man  to  read  the  heart  of  a  nation.     He  saw, 
he    felt,  he   knew  that   the  English    people 
would  never  endure  to  hear  of  the  disaster  of 
Sinope,  and   yet    be  told   that  nothing  was 
done.     He  resigned  his  office.'     On  the  16th 
December  (the  day  when  the  resignation  was 
announced  in  the  Times),  the  French  Empe- 
ror proposed  to  give  Russia  notice,  that  every 
Russian  ship  thenceforward  met  in  the  Euxine 
should  be  constrained  to  return  to  Sebasto- 
pol,  and  that  any  act  of  aggression  afterwards 
attempted  against  the  Ottoman  territory  and 
flag  would   be   repelled   by  force.     On   the 
2 2d,  his  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  English 
Cabinet ;  their  alleged  motive  being  the  im- 
portance   they   attached   to   united   action. 
This    being     resolved,    says     Mr.   Kinglake, 
Lord  Palmerston  consented  to  return  to  office. 
It  is  added  in  a  note  : — 

*  His  secession  during  these  ten  or  twelve  days 
was  afterwardsHtated   by  him  to  have  been 
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based  upon  a  question  of  home  politics,  but  it 
would  not  of  course  follow  from  this  stattnient 
that  no  other  motives  were  governing  him  ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  his  resignation  was 
Bimultaceous  with  the  first  resolntion  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  that  his  return  to  office  coincided 
with  the  Cabinet's  adoption  of  the  French  Em- 
pero^r's  scheme,  it  will  hardly  be  questioned  that 
the  four  events  ma}'  be  fairly  enough  placed  in 
au  onier  which  suggests  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.' 

In  blind  eagerness  to  discredit  the  book, 
the  resignation  itself  was  first  declared  to  be 
a  figment  by  the  very  journal  that  had 
announced  it;  and  Mr.  Kinglake's hypothesis 
of  the  canso  has  been  rejected  as  entirely 
fanciful.  But  if  he  had  broadened  it  a  little, 
by  saying  that  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign 
policy  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  aflfair,  he 
would  have  come  very  near  the  truth.  The 
Reform  Bill  was  certainly  the  specified  and 
direct  cause  of  the  dilemma,  which  was  forced 
upon  the  Home  Secretary  by  tliose  who 
wished  to  get  rid  of  an  embarrassing  colleague. 
His  organ  in  the  daily  press  asserted  that  his 
resignation  was  virtually  caused  by  differences 
regarding  foreign  affairs:  Lord  Aberdeen 
spoke  to  the  same  effect  in  private ;  and  it 
was  withdrawn  on  the  24th,  the  French  pro- 
posal having  been  reluctantly  adopted  by  the 
English  Cabinet  on  the  22d.  We  cannot 
learn  that  any  concession  touching  the  Reform 
Bill  was  stipulated  for;  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  adoption  of  the  French  proposal  was 
communicated  to  his  Lordship,  and  that  the 
communication  displeased  those  of  his  col- 
leagues who  were  anxious  to  keep  him  out, — 
a  tolerably  clear  sign  of  the  effect  it  was 
expected  to  have,  and  which,  in  fact,  it  had, 
in  inducing  his  return.* 

*  It  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  conversant 
witli  the  politics  and  journalism  of  the  period,  that 
Lord  Palmerston's  personal  and  peculiar  organ  was 
the  Morning  Post.  Now,  let  any  one  who  wishes 
to  get  at  the  occult  causes  of  the  resignation  consult 
the  pages  of  this  journal  from  December  17  to 
December  26,  1853,  both  inclusive.  The  assertion 
of  the  Times,  that  Lord  Palmerston  resigned  from 
dislike  to  a  large  measure  of  reform,  is  indignantly 
denied.  Letter  upon  letter,  leading  article  upon 
leading  article,  appear,  contemptuously  repudiating 
the  notion.  '  To  sum  up  our  contradiction  of  the 
invention  of  the  inspirers  of  the  Times  in  a  few 
words,'  says  the  Morning  Post  of  December  19, 
'  we  are  convinced  that  Lord  Palmerston  has  not 
approved  of  the  sluggish  policy  pursued  in  the 
Eastern  question,  and  we  are  certain  that  he  is 
favourable  to  as  large  a  measure  of  reform  as  is 
demanded  by  public  opinion,  and  as  he  thinks 
compatible  with  the  true  interests  of  the  empire.' 
On  announcing  his  return  (December  26),  the  same 
paper  says:— 'The  present  ministerial  crisis  is 
therefore  at  an  end.  The  vacillating  policy  pur- 
sued in  the  East  is  abandoned,'  etc.  These  articles 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  what  the  French 
call  communiques.    Their  purp 


The  immediate  effect  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  French  and  English  Cabinets  was 
the  cessation  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  Western  Powers  and  Russia.     But   ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  this  very  circumstance 
to  address  a  personal  appeal  to  the  Czar,  bet- 
ter adapted  to  elevate  the  importance  of  the 
originator  of  the  suggestion,  than   to  bring 
about  the  professed  end.    Napoleon  the  First 
had  written  autograph  letters  to   George  the 
Third   and    Alexander ;  therefore  Napoleon " 
the   Third  must   write   one  to  Nicholas,  in 
which,  dated  the  29th  January  1854,  he  went 
the  length  of  stating  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land and  himself  were  perfectly  agreed  upon 
a  plan  of  pacification ;  and  that,  if  their  pro- 
posal should  be  rejected,  '  then  France  as  well 
as  England  will  be  compelled  to  leave  to  the 
fate  of  arms  and  the   chances  of  war   that 
which  m%ht  now  be  decided  by  reason  and 
justice.'    No  English  Cabinet  would  wittingly 
have  authorized  the  Queen's  name  to  be  mix- 
ed up  in  an  irregular  proceeding  of  this  sort, 
which  did  more  harm  than  good,  as  any  one 
acquainted  with  the    Czar's  feeling  towards 
his  would-be  'brother'  might  have  foreseen. 
The  concluding  menace  was  enough  to  ensure 
the  rejection  of  the  proposal.     But  the  writer 
of  the  letter  was  before  the  world  in  excellent 
company  ;  and  this  position   was  simultane- 
ously   confirmed   to   him    by    the   Queen's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  sessiou  of  1864, 
in  which  the  error  was  repeated,  of  ostenta- 
tiously parading  the  concert  with  one  mem- 
ber of  the  alliance,  in  invidious  contradistinc- 
tion to  the   common  understanding  between 
the  four.     We  say  the  error,  although  we  are 
not  prepared  to  adopt  Mr.  Kinklake's  assump- 
tion, that  if  France  and  England   had  held 
back,  Austria  would  have  done  the  necessary 
work  for  them,  by  compelling  Russia  to  retire 
from  the  Principalities.      The  language  held 


nation  on  Reform  is  a  technicality :  it  is  the  last 
hair  that  breaks  the  camel's  back  :  the  diflFerences 
on  Eastern  affairs  became  heavier  from  day  to  day* 
and  Lord  Palmerston  fairly  broke  down  onSinope.' 
It  is  superfluous  to  allege  formal  declarations  refer- 
ring the  resignation  to  home  politics  or  reform; 
for  the  controversy,  on  Mr.  Kinglake's  pajt,  begins 
by  admitting  them.  Lord  Palmerston  was  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  which  proposed  and  passed 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  He  has  been  a  consenting 
party  to  more  than  one  Reform  Bill  since  1863. 
To  suppose  that  he  practically  and  exclusively 
resigned  on  a  purely  domestic  measure  of  that  year, 
is  preposterous. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that  '  so 
little  reason  was  there  for  resigidng  on  this  (the 
Sinope)  question,  that  every  Minister  of  the  Crown 
was  ready  and  eager,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of 
the  Sinope  attack,  to  adopt  the  course  proposed  by 
the  French  Government'  Lord  Clarendon  distinct- 
ly stated  that  they  'would  have  been  content* 
f  jiau  luc  iTciiuu  with'lheir  own,  if  no  pressure  had  been  put  upon 
is — 'The  resig- 1  them. — (Eastern  Papers,  Part  ii.,  p.  82 L) 
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Ly  Austria  when  asked  to  take  the  initiative  in 
a  matter  so  directly  affecting  her  own  inte- 
rests, was  substantially  to  this  effect :  'It  is 
all  very  well  for  you  Western  Powers  to  quar- 
rel with  Russia,  from  whom  you  have  nothing 
to  hope  or  fear.  You  will  never  want  her  to 
help  you  to  subdue  a  kingdom,  and  you  have 
no  territories  liable  to  be  overrun  by  her 
armies.  You  are  a  match  for  her  if  you  re- 
main unsupported.  But  if  we  provoke  a  war 
before  you^re  irrevocably  committed  to  it, 
we  shall  be  exposed  single-handed  to  the 
chances  of  a  contest  which  may  end  in  the 
dismemberment  of  our  empire.' 

Whatever  her  ulterior  intentions,  Austria 
sagaciously  resolved  to  let  England  and 
France  bear  the  brunt  of  the  coming  conflict 
if  they  thought  fit.  It  was  a  game  of  tactics, 
in  which  the  coolest  and  most  cautious  were 
sure  to  come  off  winners ;  and  it  is  therefore 
to  be  regretted  that  the  English  Cabinet  did 
not  rely  openly  and  professedly  on  the  joint 
action  of  the  four  Powers,  till  Austria  and 
Russia  distinctly  refused  to  co-operate.  Thus, 
on  the  22d  February,  Count  Buol  told  Baron 
de  Bourquency  :  '  It'  England  and  France  will 
fix  a  day  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Principali- 
ties, the  expiration  of  which  shall  be  the  sig- 
nal for  hostilities,  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  will 
support  the  summons.'  They  do  fix  a  day ; 
they  do  send  a  peremptory  summons  as  sug- 
gested ;  but  they  do  so  without  coming  to  an 
understanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  '  support ;' 
and  Austria  satisfies  her  political  conscience, 
by  simply  instructing  her  ambassador  to  throw 
upon  Russia  the  responsibility  of  the  crisis. 
The  same  convenient  course  was  pursued  by 
Prussia;  and  Mr.Kinglake  insists  with  much 
show  of  reason,  that  the  English  Cabinet, 
urged  on  by  popular  clamour  and  prompted 
from  the  Tuileries,  were  out-manoeuvred  and 
misled. 

The  last  chapter  of  his  first  volume  con- 
tains a  masterly  recapitulation  of  the  causes 
of  the  war ;  and  among  them,  the  volitions 
that  governed  events  are  thus  described  and 
classified : 

*  Looking  back  upon  the  troubles  which  ended 
in  the  outbi'eak  of  war,  one  sees  the  nations  at 
first  swaying  backward  and  forward  llkeatlirong 
so  vast  as  to  be  helpless,  but  afterwards  falling 
slowly  into  warlike  array.  And  when  one  be- 
gins to  search  fur  the  man  or  the  men  whose  vo- 
lition was  governing  the  crowd,  the  eye  falls 
upon  the  towering  form  of  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las. He  was  not  single-minded,  and  therefore 
his  will  was  unstable,  but  it  had  a  huge  furce ; 
and,  since  he  was  armed  with  ttie  whole  author- 
ity of  his  empire,  it  seemed  plain  that  it  was  tliis 
man — and  only  he — who  was  bringing  danger 
from  the  north.  And  at  first,  too,  it  seemed  that 
within  his  range  of  action  there  was  none  who 
could  be  his  ecjual :  but  in  a  little  while  the  looks 


of  men  were  turned  to  the  Bosphorns,  for  thi- 
ther his  ancient  adversary  was  slowly  bending 
his  way.  To  fit  him  for  the  encounter,  the  Eng- 
lishman was  clothed  with  little  authority  except 
what  he  could  draw  from  the  resources  of  his 
own  n»ind  and  from  the  streagth  of  his  own  wil- 
ful nature.  Yet  it  was  prtsently  seen  that  those 
who  were  near  him  fell  under  his  dominion,  and 
did  as  he  bid  them,  and  that  the  errcle  of  defer- 
ence to  his  will  was  always  increasing  around 
him  ;  and  soon  it  appeared  that,  though  he  moved 
gently,  he  began  to  liave  mastery  over  a  foe  who 
was  consuming  his  strength  in  mere  anger. 
When  he  had  conquer«dy  he  stood,  as  it  were, 
with  folded  arms,  and  seemed  willing  to  desist 
from  strife.  But  also  in  the  west  there  had  been 
seen  a  knot  of  men  [H>ssessed  for  the  time  of  th& 
miglity  engine  of  the  French  State,,  and  striving 
so  to  use  it  as  to  be  able  to  keep  their  h»ld,  and 
to  shelter  themselves  from  a  cruel  fate.  The  vo- 
litions of  these  men  were  active  (tnongh,  because 
they  were  toiling  for  their  lives.  Their  eff /rt* 
seemed  to  interest  and  to  please  the  la^tiestmaft 
of  those  days,  for  he  watched  then*  from  over 
the  Channel  with  approving  smile,  and  begare 
to  declare,  in  his  good-humoured,  boisterous 
way,  that  so  long  a3  they  should  be  suffered 
to  liave  the  handling  of  France,  solongaatheyi 
would  execute  for  him  his  policy,  so  Ibng  as  they 
would  take  care  not  to  deceive  him,  they  ought 
to  be  encouraged,  they  ought  to  be  made  use  of, 
they  ought  to  have  the  shelter  they  wanted  ;^  and, 
the  Frenchmen  agreeing  to  his  conditions,  ho  was 
willing  to  level  the  barrier — he  called  it  perhaps 
false  pride — which  divided  the  Government  of 
the  Queen  from  the  venturers  of  the  2d  of  De- 
cember, In  this  thonghfr,  at  the  moment,  h» 
stood  almost  alone ;.  but  he  abided  his  time.  At 
length  he  saw  the  spring  of  1853,  bringing  with 
it  grave  peril  to  ihe  Ottoman  State.  Then^ 
throwing  aside  with  a  laugh  sonie  papers  which 
belonged  to  the  Home  Otiice,  he  gave  his  strong 
shoulder  to  the  levelling  work.  Under  the 
weight  of  his  touch  the  barrier  fell.  Thence- 
forth the  hindrances  that  met  him  were  but 
slight.  As  he  from  the  first  had  willeil  it,  so. 
moved  the  two  great  nutions  of  the  Wesk*" 

The  colossal  statues  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Eltchi,  confronting  each  other,  are  life-like 
and  well  placed  j  whilst  the  satirical  sketch 
of  the  '  knot  of  men''  in  the  West  might  pass, 
were  it  not  for  the  relation  in  which,  they  are 
made  to  stand  towards  'the  lustiest  man  of 
our  days,'  who  has  probably  laid  down  this 
volume  with  a  laugh.  He  knows  that  there 
was  no  need  of  his  strong  shoulder,  and  that 
the  barrier  fell  under  a  greater  weight  thaii 
his  touch, — under  the  weight  of  pressing, 
clamouring,  and  shouting  millions,  heralded 
by  the  leading  journal.  '  As  be  from  the 
first  had  willed  it,  so  moved  the  two  great 
nations  of  the  West.'  But  not  because  he 
willed  it.  Far  from  standing  alone  in  the 
Cabinet,  he  was  by  this  time  in  a  majority, 
and  shortly  afterwards  in  a  large  majority, 
including  some  who  were  supposed  to  sym- 
pathize with  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright. 
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Mr.  Kinglake's  masterly  sketch  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  bears  so  directly  on  the  argument, 
that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  a  part  of  it :— 


Maj, 


'  In  politics  he  was  without  vanity.  What  he 
cared  for  was  power,  and  power  he  had.  In- 
deed, circumstanced  as  he  then  was,  he  must 
have  known  that  one  of  the  main  conditions  of 
his  strength  was  the  general  belief  that  he  had 
none.  Tiie  light  of  the  past  makes  it  easy  to  see 
that  the  expedient  of  trying  to  tether  him  down 
in  the  Home  Office  would  alleviate  his  responsi- 
bility and  increase  his  real  power.  To  those 
who  know  anything  of  Lord  Palmerston's  intel- 
lectual power,  of  his  boldness,his  vast  and  concjn- 
trated  energy,  his  instinct  for  understanding  the 
collective  mind  of  a  body  of  men  and  of  a  whole 
nation,  and  above  all  his  firm  robust  will ;  nav, 
even  to  those  who  only  know  of  his  daring 
achievements— achievements  half  peaceful,  half 
warlike,  half  righteous,  half  violent  in  many 
lands,  and  on  many  a  sea— the  notion  of  causing 
him  to  be  subordinated  to  Lord, Aberdeen  in 
Foreign  Affairs  seems  hardly  more'soand  than  a 
scheme  providing  that  the  greater  shall  be  con- 
tained in  the  less.' 

We  should  rather  say,  'the  light  of  the 
present;'  for  the  sense  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
extraordinary  qualities  has  been  constantly  on 
the  increase,  and  was  never  higher  than  at 
this  hour. 

There   is  no  indiscretion  against  which  a 
journalist  should  be  more  anxiously  on  his 
guard  than  that  of  misrepresenting  what  has 
been  said  by  a  living  writer  of  a  living  and 
very  eminent  contemporary.      Mr.  Kinglake 
has  been  accused  of  describing  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  '  as  the  author  of  a  sangiiinary  war,  in  a 
Cabinet  still  desirous  of  peace,  and  asthe'close 
partisan  of  imperial  France  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  interests  and  independence  of  England  ;' 
of  suggesting  that  '  Lord  Palmerston laving 
joined  a  Cabinet  of  honourable  men,  spent  a 
year  in  betraying  them,'  etc.,  etc. ;  of  paying 
a  complimentary  tribute  to  the  strength   of 
Lord  Palmerston's  will  '  at  the  expense  of  his 
lordship's  honour,   his  patriotism,  his  fidelity, 
and  his  truth.'     Now,  what  most  excites  Mr. 
Kinglake's  fervid  admiration   for   Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  his  intensely  English  policy.     He 
says  emphatically,  *  there  was  nothing  that 
could  so  completely  meet  Lord  Palmerston's 
every  wish,'  as  an  alliance  between  the  two 
Western  Powers,  which  '  should  toss  France 
headlong'  into  that  policy;  that  his  desire 
was  '  to  have  the  Governments  of  France  and 
England   actively  united  for  an  English  ob- 
ject;'  and  he  dwells  on  'the  very  same  man- 
liness of  disposition,  which  would  prevent  him 
from  engaging  in  anything  like  an  underhand 
intrigue  against  his  colleagues.'  * 

As  for  the  'sanguinary" war,"  it  certairiiy 
was  sanguinary,  but  Lord  Palinerston,  what- 


*  Vol.  i.,  pp.  447-449. 
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ever  he  himself  might  think  of  the  compli- 
ment, would  be  incorrectly  described  as  the 
author  of  it. 

There  is  a  well-known  print  of  the  Cabinet 
(not  asleep)  deliberating  on  the  invasion  of  the 
Crimea.  The  two  most  prominent  figures  in 
the  centre  and  foreground  are  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Lord  Pal mereton— Peace  and  War — in 
animated  discussion,  whilst  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  stands  in  a  corner,  with  a  map  in 
his  hand.  In  the  original  sketchy  his  Grace, 
with  his  map,  occupied  the  centre  ;  whilst 
Ml'.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Palmerston  were 
quietly  blended  with  their  colleagifes.  The 
anachronism  has  not  been  to  this  sketch. 

The  year  before  he  died,  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham  said  that,  when  war  became  inevi- 
table, Lord  Aberdeen,  and  those  members  of 
the  Cabinet  who  thought  with  him,  should 
have  resigned  ;  the  principle  at  stake  being 
too  great  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  com- 
promise.  They  might  have  tried  their  strength 
by  insisting  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Stratford°de 
Redcliffe,  after  the  rejection  of  the    Vienna 
Note.     Their  only  excuse  is,  that  hardly  any 
one  could  be  got  to  look  upon  the  impendintr 
hostilities  in  their  true  light;  and  his  Lord'^ 
ship  in  particular  nourished  his  pet  delusion 
till  the  resulting  mischief  had  become  irreme- 
diable.    In  vain  did  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
demand  a  material  increase  of  the  army  :  his 
colleagues  voted  just  one  half  of  the  augmenta- 
tion which  he  proposed.     In  vain  did  he  uro-e 
the  expediency  of  sending  out  officers  to  d?s- 
cipline  and  command  theOttoman  levies,  who, 
led  by  Europeans,  make  excellent  soldiers,  as 
was  speedily  shown  by  what  they  did  at  Silis- 
tria  under  five  or  six  gallant  young  English- 
men.     'Tlie   opinions,'   says 'Mr.  Kinglake, 
*  which  the  Duke  entertained  on  this  subject 
were  sound,  and  his  efforts  to  give  effect  to 
them  were  vigorous;   but    he  was  thwarted 
by  the  curious  antagonism  which  commonly 
shows  itself  at  the  beginning  of  a  war, — the 
antagonism  between  views  really  wariike,  and 
views  which  are  only  military.'' 
,  Even  Lord  Raglan  had  an  unconquerable 
antipathy  to  irregular  troops,  amongst  which 
he  indiscriminately  classified  the  Turks.    His 
Lordship  was  led  into  another  error,  which 
subsequently  cost  both  him  and  the  country 
dear.     He  formed  his  military  household  as 
if  for  a  holiday  excursion  or  a  review,  rather 
than   for  a  hard   campaign,  in  which   some- 
thing more  than  courage  and  spirit  was  sure 
to  be  needed  in  his  staff.     It  is  said  that  the 
majority  of  them  could  not  write  or  speak 
French,  and  an  overwhelming  amount  of  la- 
bour consequently  devolved   upon   the  chief, 
whose   heroic  sense  of  duty  wore  him  out. 
There  was  no  great  choice  of  superior  oflB- 
cers ;  but  two  or  three  were  appointed  by  the 
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Horse  Guards,  under  aristocratic  influence, 
whom  they  would  hardly  have  entrusted 
with  important  commands,  had  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  troops  been  anticipated. 
Vice- Admiral  Dundas,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  had  good  reason  to  complain,  that  a 
succession  of  pleasure  trips  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean was  suddenly  exchanged  for  an  one- 
rous expedition  to  the  Black  Sea,  which  he 
never  bargained  for.  '  He  had  not  sought  to 
return  to  scenes  of  naval  strife;  but  the  war 
overtook  him  in  his  marine  retirement,  con- 
verting his  expected  repose  into  anxious  toil.' 
'  I  am  sure,'  adds  Mr.  Kinglake,  '  though  I 
never  heard  him  say  so,  that  he  believed  the 
war  to  be  very  foolish,  and  that  the  less  there 
was  of  it  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  Whigs, 
and  for  all  the  rest  of  mankind.' 

The  French  were  no  better  prepared  for 
immediate  hostilities  on  a  large  scale  than 
the  English ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  most 
desperate  exertions,  and  with  English  aid, 
that  their  quota  of  the  armament  kept  time. 
Detachments  of  English  troops  had  been 
despatched  to  Malta  whilst  the  negotiations 
were  still  pending;  and  Mr.  Kinglake  seems 
to  intimate  that  they  need  not  have  gone 
further.  The  repulse  of  the  Russian  before 
Silistria,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the 
German  powers,  had  done  the  work.  'If 
France  had  been  mistress  of  herself,  or  if 
England  had  been  free  from  passion  and 
craving  for  adventure,  the  war  would  have 
been  virtually  at  an  end  on  the  day  when  the 
Russian  army  completed  its  retreat  from  the 
country  of  the  Danube,  and  re-entered  the 
Czar's  dominions.  How  came  it  to  happen 
that,  rejecting  the  peace  which  seemed  to  be 
thus  prepared  by  the  mere  course  of  events, 
the  Western  Powers  determined  to  undertake 
the  invasion  of  a  Russian  province  ? ' 

This  question  is  not  satisfactorily  answered 
by  pointing  to  the  prostrate  condition  of 
France,  or  to  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  Eng- 
land, thereby  implying  that  the  expedition 
was  tiie  result  of  Imperial  self-seeking,  or  of 
an  unreasoning  popular  impulse,  fanned, 
caught  up,  shared,  or  reflected,  by  a  War 
Minister  and  a  newspaper. 

'  Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel;  but  being  in, 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may 

Beware  of  thee.' 

The  Western  powers  might  reasonably  deem 
the  task  they  had  set  themselves  unfulfilled, 
if  they  had  left  their  haughty  adversary  with 
resources  unimpaired,  in  the^tronghold  which 
was  rightly  regarded  as  a  standing  menace 
by  their  ally.  It  had  all  along  been  thought 
that  the  ultimate  aim  and  crowning  triumph 
of  their  united  armaments  would  be  the  cap- 
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ture  of  Sebastopol ;  and  so  early  as  the  lOthi 
April,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  expressly 
drawn  Lord  Raglan's  attention  to  their  ex- 
pediency of  collecting  information  touching 
its  means  of  defence.  This  is  amongst  the 
many  instances  of  superior  foresight  in  a 
statesman  who  was  afterwards  made  the 
scapegoat  for  everything  that  went  amiss, 
whether  under  his  control  or  not.  He,  it  is 
admitted  in  this  history,  acted  on  his  own 
judgment:  the  Premier  and  the  rest  of  the 
Cabinet  obeyed  public  opinion  and  the  Times, 
which  on  the  1 5th  June  declared  and  said, 
that  '  the  grand  political  and  military  objects 
of  the  war  could  not  be  attained  as  long  as 
Sebastopol  and  the  Russian  fleet  were  in  ex- 
istence.' With  regard  to  the  French  Em- 
peror, Mr.  Kinglake  may  be  assured  that, 
anxious  as  he  was  to  make  a  stir,  he  never 
expected  things  to  come  to  this  pass  :  the  war 
was  unpopular  in  France  :  his  Ministers  (with, 
perhaps,  the  exeption  of  M.  de  Persigny) 
were  vehemently  opposed  to  it:  he  could 
spare  neither  the  men  nor  the  money ;  and 
that  he  abided  by  his  engagements,  is  a  cre- 
ditable instance  of  his  good  faith. 

By  whatever  means  the  unanimity  of  the 
English  Cabinet  was  brought  about,  they 
were  unanimous  in-  their  adoption  of  the 
despatch  of  the  29th  June,  ordering  the  in- 
vasion :  so  tranquilly  unanimous,  that,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  they  permitted  this  important 
document  to  pass  without  a  cavil.  'Upon 
the  whole,'  says  the  historian,  'the  despatch, 
though  it  bristled  with  sentences  tending  to 
provoke  objection,  received  from  the  Cabinet 
the  kind  of  approval  which  is  often  awarded 
to  an  unobjectionable  sermon.  Not  a  letter 
of  it  was  altered ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  and 
by,  that  that  cogency  in  the  wording  of  the 
despatch,  which  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
provoke  objection  from  an  awakened  Cabinet, 
was  the  very  cause  which  governed  events.' 

The  torpor  of  the  Cabinet  is  now  con- 
fessed, and  excused  or  accounted  for  on  two 
grounds.  It  is  alleged  that  they  had  been 
already  dosed  with  other  documents  of  a  de- 
cidedly narcotic  kind,  and  that  the  despatch 
was  merely  the  formal  embodiment  of  the 
foregone  and  familiar  decision  of  prior  con- 
ferences. Then,  what  was  that  decision  ? 
What  was  the  amount  of  discretion  to  be  left 
to  Lord  Raglan  ?  Were  tHe  instructions  to 
be  direct  and  peremptory,  or  conditional  ? 
These  questions  are  matters  of  dispute  to  this 
hoiir;  and  an  incident  relating  to  this  book 
shows  how  materially  the  context  might  have 
been  varied  by  the  omission  or  modification 
of  a  paragraph.  Out  of  an  excess  of  scru- 
pulousness, Mr.  Kinglake  applied  to  the  pre- 
sent Prime  Minister  to  know  if  he  was  at 
liberty  to  publish  the  despatch.     Lord  Pal- 
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merston,  not  remembering  tbat  it  had  already 
appeared  in  the  Blue-book,  requested  him  to 
leave  out  two  paragraphs  containing  con- 
tingent directions  in  case  it  should  not  be 
deemed  advisable  to  undertake  tlie  invasion. 
These  have  been  replaced  in  the  third  edition, 
and  they  clearly  detract  from  the  cogency  of 
the  instructions.  Mr.  Kinglake  disapproves 
of  that  cogency,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
the  very  cause  which  governed  events.  But 
it  would  have  been  a  very  inefficient  despatch 
if  it  had  not  done  so ;  and  there  strikes  us  to 
be  a  broad  difference  between  the  general 
order  for  an  expedition,  and  any  meddling 
interference  with  its  subsequent  operations. 
It  is  for  the  Cabinet  to  pronounce  where 
fleets  and  armies  are  to  be  sent ;  and  it  mat- 
ters nothing  in  this  respect  whether  the  point 
of  departure  be  Varna  or  Portsmouth.  Lord 
Raglan  was  ordered  to  attack  Sebastopol  just 
as  Wolfe  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  Quebec;  and  it  would  have  been 
unfair  in  either  case  to  have  thrown  the  entire 
responsibility  of  the  project  upon  the  general. 
Whatever  depends  upon  local  knowledge,  or 
military  management,  should  be  Mt  to  him ; 
and,  in  this  instance,  the  English  commander- 
in-chief  was  told  that  his  decision  should  be 
taken  solely  with  reference  to  the  means  at 
his  disposal,  as  compared  with  the  difficulties 
to  be  overcome. 

If  Mr.  Kinglake  errs  in  the  unfavourable 
estimate  he  expresses  of  the  French,  he  errs 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  the  kindliest 
feelings,  when  dealing  with  English  statesmen 
and  generals ;  and  a  semblance  of  inconsis- 
tency is  produced  by  this  proneness  to  put 
the  best  possible  interpretation  on  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  all  of  them.  Thus,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  discover  whether,  in  ordering 
the  expedition,  the  Cabinet,  in  his  opinion, 
acted  hastily  and  injudiciously,  or  the  con- 
trary. He  thinks  that,  to  anticipate  the 
probable  contingency  of  a  disagreement  be- 
tween independent  generals  and  admirals, 
*  there  was  some  ground  for  resolving  to 
transmit  to  the  camps  at  Yarna  the  benefit 
of  that  concord  which  reigned  between  Paris 
and  London,'  He  adds,  that  'the  chief  rea- 
son which  makes  it  unwise  to  fetter  the  dis- 
cretion of  generals, — namely,  the  superior 
knowledge  which  they  are  supposed  to  have 
of  the  enemy's  strength,  and  of  the  field  of 
operations, — was  in  this  instance  wanting.' 
The  cause  of  the  want  is  thus  explained : — 

*  iN^eitfaer  the  ambassadors  of  France  and  Eng- 
land at  Constantinople,  nor  any  of  their  generals 
or  admirals,  had  snccee.led  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  any  trustworthy  information  upon 
this  vitally  momentous  business.  For  their  fail- 
ure in  this  respect  more  blame  attaches  upon  the 
.ambassadors  than  upon  the  military  and  naval 


commanders,  because  the  ambassadors  had  been 
in  the  Levant  during  a  period  of  many  months, 
in  which  (since  the  war  was  impending,  but  not 
declared)  they  might  have  bought  knowledge 
from  Russian  suljects  without  involving  their 
informers  in  the  perils  of  treason.  The  duty  of 
gathering  knowledge  by  clandestine  means  is 
one  so  repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  an  English 
gentleman,  tbat  there  is  always  a  danger  of  his 
neglecting  it  or  performing  it  ill.  Perhaps  no 
two  men  could  be  less  fit  for  the  business  of  era- 
ploying  spies  than  Lord  Stratford  and  Lord  Rag- 
lan. More  diligence  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  French ;  but  they  also  had  failed. 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  had  heard  a  rumour  that 
the  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea  was 
70,000  ;  and  Vice- Admiral  Dundas  had  even  re- 
ceived a  statement  that  it  amounted  to  120,000. 
But  these  accounts  were  fables.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  information  obtained  by  oor  Foreign 
Ofiice  approached  to  near  the  truth ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  the  firmness — it  was  a 
daring  thing  to  do,  hut  it  turned  out  that  h« 
was  right — he  had  the  firmness  to  press  Lord 
Raglan  to  rely  upon  it.  '  It  was  natural,  how- 
ever, that  a  general  who  was  within  a  few 
hours'  sail  of  the  country  which  he  was  to  in- 
vade, and  was  yet  unable  to  obtain  from  it  any, 
even  slight  glimmer  of  knowledge,  should  dis- 
trust informatiun  which  had  travelled  round  to 
him  (througli  the  aid  of  the  Home  Government) 
along  the  circumference  of  a  vast  circle;  and 
Lord  Raglan  certainly  considered  that,  in  regard 
to  the  strength  of  the  enemy  in  the  Crimea  and 
the  land  defences  of  Sebastopol,  he  was  simply 
without  knowledge.' 

More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  since 
Lord  Raglan  was  instructed  to  obtain  know- 
ledge. It  is  impossible  to  accept  his  alleged 
scrupulousness  touching  spies  as  an  explana- 
tion of  his  default;  and  the  parenthetical 
remark,  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  turned 
out  right,  most  materially  affects  the  argu- 
ment. Yet  after  a  detailed  and  well-authen- 
ticated  account  of  the  conference  between 
Lord  Raglan  and  Sir  George  Brown,  it  is 
said : 

'  For  now,  in  all  its  potency,  the  strange  sleep 
which  had  coine  upon  the  Cabinet  on  the  28th 
of,  June  began  to  tell  upon  events.  But  for  this, 
or  some  like  physical  cause,  it  could  hardly  have 
chanced  that  fifteen  men,  all  gifted  with  keen  in- 
tellect, and  all  alike  charged  with  a  grave,  nay, 
an  almost  solemn  duty',  would  have  knowingly 
assented  to  the  draught  of  a  long  and  momen- 
tous despatch,  without  seeking  to  wedge  into  it 
some  of  those  qualifying  words  which  usually 
correct  the  imprudence  and  derange  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  writings  framed  in  Council. 
A  few  qualifying  words  of  this  sort  would  have 
enabled  Lord  Raglan  to  act  upon  his  own 
opinion.'     .... 

'Lord  Raglan  was  of  the  bodily  nature  of 
those  whose  blood  flushes  hot  to  the  face  under 
the  sting  of  an  indignant  thought;  and  if  mortal 
eyes  could  have  looked  upon  him  when  he  re- 
volved the  contents  of  the  despatch,  they  would 
have  seen  him  turn   crimson  in  poising    the 
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question  whether  he  ought  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  Queen's  Government, — and  to  resist  be- 
cause of  mere  danger.  What  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle meant  was  to  do  all  he  reasonably  could 
to  enforce  the  invasion ;  and,  so  intending,  he 
did  honestly  in  making  his  order  as  peremptory 
as  possible;  but  if  in  any  times  to  come  it  shall 
be  intended  that  an  English  General  command- 
ing on  a  foreign  service  is  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment freely  and  without  passion,  the  Secretary 
of  State  must  not  challenge  him  as  Lord  Raglan 
was  challenged  by  the  despatch  of  the  29th  of 
June." 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Single- 
speech  Hamilton's  so-called  single  speech,  in 
which,  alluding  to  a  charge  of  cowardice 
against  statesmen,  he  exclaims:  'For  my 
part,  I  am  free  to  declare  that  I  am  the 
greatest  coward  for  the  public.  That  over- 
solicitude  which  for  one's  self  would  be  a 
weakness,  for  the  State  is  meritorious.'  Lord 
Raglan  was  too  brave  a  man  to  be  afraid  of 
confessing  his  fear  for  the  national  honour  or 
the  safety  of  thousands;  and  the  notion 
could  never  have  crossed  his  mind,  that  any 
human  being  would  accuse  him  of  resisting 
the  proposal  of  the  Queen's  Government  '  be- 
cause of  mere  danger;'  meaning,  mere  per- 
sonal danger.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  chal- 
lenge, or  semblance  of  challenge,  in  the  des- 
patch; and  if  the  terms  in  which  it  was  ex- 
pressed  prevented  him  from  acting  on  his 
own  opinion,  so  much  the  better  for  his  fame  ; 
as,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  himself  virtu- 
ally admitted  to  Lord  Lyons.  Nor  do  we 
anywhere  find  Mr.  Kinglake  distinctly  main- 
taining that  opinion  to  be  right.  How  could 
he,  knowing  as  he  does,  that,  if  the  expedi- 
tion had  been  executed  as  planned,  it  would 
have  achieved  a  complete,  a  speedy,  and  a 
comparatively  cheap  success? 

It  was  not  Lord  Raglan's  fault  that  glory 
was  blended  with  disaster ;  and  from  the  time 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  carry  out  the  long- 
ing desire  of  the  British  people,  his  conduct 
is  a  model  of  all  that  is  noble,  chivalrous, 
self-denying,  generous,  and  brave.  His  grand 
difficulty,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  sense  of  it  was  one  main  cause  of  his 
hesitation,  was  his  position  as  the  commander 
of  an  allied  and  co-operating  force.  This  has 
been  the  grand  difficulty  of  most  English 
generals  in  modern  times,  from  Marlborough 
to  Wellington :  our  armies  have  seldom  been 
large  enough  to  engage  single-handed  in  a 
continental  campaign  ;  and  from  Blenheim  to 
Waterloo,  we  have  been  wont  to  eke  out  our 
lack  of  numbers  by  auxiliaries.  We  are  in- 
debted to  Earl  Stanhope  for  a  very  curious 
comparison  drawn  by  the  Iron  Duke  between 
the  respective  difficulties  surmounted  by 
Marlborough  and   himself  in  this  respect.* 

*  See  Earl  Stanhope's  Miscellanies. 


But  these  were  fewer  and  of  a  less  trying 
sort  than  those  to  which  Lord  Raglan  was 
exposed,  when  brought  in  daily  contact  with 
men  whom  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  help 
regarding  in  some  sort  as  adventurers.  Set- 
ting aside  every  description  of  gossip,  he 
could  not  but  know  that  St.  Arnaud's  eleva- 
tion to  the  rank  of  marshal  and  commander- 
in-chief,  was  owing  to  his  selection  by  Fleury 
to  fill  the  post  of  Secretary  of  War  for  the 
coup  d'etat.  It  was  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
the  most  famous  generals  of.  France,  Chan- 
garnier,  Bedeau,  Lamoriciere,*  Cavaignac, 
Leflo,  etc.,  had  been  disqualified  or  exiled  for 
their  politics,  and  that  their  places  were  sup- 
plied by  persons  who,  with  rare  exception, 
owed  their  rapid  promotion  to  the  part  they  ^ 
had  played  in  civil  dissensions.  These,  too, 
were  taken  unprepared  when  the  invasion  of 
the  Crimea  was  proposed,  and  the  majority 
were  only  induced  to  lend  a  reluctant  co-ope- 
ration by  the  positive  instructions  of  the 
Emperor,  who,  once  embarked  in  the  adven- 
ture, acted  loyally  throughout.  The  soul  of 
the  enterprise  was  Lord  Lyons,  who  never 
flagged.  The  '  sleepless'  Agamemnon  permit- 
ted no  one  else  to  sleep  till  the  armies  were 
encamped  before  the  heights  of  Alma;  to 
which  we  propose  accompanying  them,  simply 
premising  that  Mr.  Kinglake's  accounts  of 
the  erratic  movements  of  St.  Arnaud,  with 
his  various  devices  for  directing  or  delaying 
the  meditated  invasion,  rest  on  documentary 
evidence.  What  Lord  Raglan  would  have 
done  had  the  entire  command  been  perma- 
nently vested  in  him,  may  be  inferrjed  from 
what  he  did  when  he  was  temporarily  with- 
out a  clog : — 

'  During  the  interval  of  five  days  in  which  the 
Marshal's  illness  had  invested  his  English  col-  , 
league  with  a  supreme  control,  Lord  Raglan  had 
used  to  the  full  the  occasion  which  fortune  thus 
gave  him.  In  that  time  he  had  repressed  the 
efforts  of  the  French  generals  who  strove  to 
bring  the  enterprise  to  a  stop  ;  he  had  committed 
the  Allies  to  a  descent  upon  the  enemy's  shores 
— on  his  shores  to  the  north  of  Sebastopol ;  he 
had  reconnoitred 'the  coast,  he  had  chosen  the 
place  for  a  landing^  and  meanwhile  he  bad 
drawn  the  fleets  on,  so  that  now  when  men 
looked  from  the  decks,  they  could  see  the  thin 
strip  of  beach  where  the  soldiery  of  the  Allies 
were  to  land.' 

In  describing  the  strange  incident  of  the 
misplaced  buoy,  which  was  rashly  and  ig- 
norantly  declared  to  be  *  a  sick  man's  dream,' 
Mr.  Kinglake  adopts  almost  the  very  words 
use'd  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  and  the  reflection  which  fol- 
lows might  apply  to  many  other  occasions, 

*  We  have  heard  that  an  offer  of  high  command 
in  the  invading  army  was  made  to  Changarnier, 
Lamoriciere,  and  Beueau,  and  refused. 
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when  the  Eiiglish  commanders  tacitly  sub- 
mitted to  be  partially  eclipsed,  or  apparently 
out-manoeuvred,  by  the  French  : — 

*  Meanwhile,  few  of  the  thousands  on  board 
understood  the  chancre  which  had  been  effected, 
or  even  saw  that  they  were  brought  to  a  new 
landing-ground.  They  imagined  that  it  was  the 
better  method  or  greater  quickness  of  the  French 
which  was  giving  them  the  triumph  of  being 
the  first  to  land.  Both  Lord  Raglan  and  Lyons 
were  too  stedfaat  in  the  maintenance  of  the  al- 
liance, to  think  of  accounting  for  the  seeming 
tardiness  of  the  English,  by  causing  the  truth  to 
be  known  ;  and  even  to  this  day  it  is  commonly 
believed  that  the  English  army  effected  its  land- 
ing at  Old  Fort.' 

In  the  armies  of  Europe,  the  right  is  the 
■<'side  of  honour  or  precedence,  and  from  the 
first  junction  had  been  taken  without  ques- 
tioning or  ceremony  by  the  French.  It  hap- 
pened that^  both  in  Turkey  and  in  the  Cri- 
mea, the  left  was  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
whilst  the  right  was  nearest  to  the  sea. 

'  Lord  Raglan  had  observed  all  this,  bnt  he 
had  observed  in  silence;  and  finding  the  right 
always  seized  by  our  Allies,  he  had  quietly  put 
up  with  the  left.  Yet  he  was  not  without  hu- 
mour ;  and  now,  when  he  saw  that  in  tliis 
hazardous  movement  along  the  coast  the  French 
were  still  taking  the  right,  there  was  something 
like  archness  in  his  way  of  remarking  that,  al- 
though the  French  were  bent  upon  taking  pre- 
cedence of  him,  their  courtesy  still  gave  him  the 
post  of  danger.  This  he  well  might  say,  for,  so 
far  as  concerned  the  duty  of  covering  the  ven- 
turesome march  which  Avas  about  to  be  under- 
taken, the  whole  stress  of  the  enterpri^  was 
thrown  upon  the  English  army.  The  French 
force  was  covered  on  its  right  flank  by  the  sea, 
on  its  front  and  rear  by  the  fire  from  the  steam- 
ers, and  on  its  left  by  the  English  army.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  army,  though  co- 
vered on  its  right  flank  by  the  French,  was 
exposed  in  front,  and  in  rear,  and  on  its  whole 
left  flank,  to  the  full  brunt  of  the  enemy's  at- 
tacks.' 

We  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of 
quoting  a  part  of  the  description  of  the 
inarch  : — 

'  Thus  marched  the  strength  of  the  "Western 
Powers.  The  sun  shone  hotly  as  on  a  summer's 
day  in  England,  but  breezes  springing  fresh  from 
the  sea  floated  briskly  along  the  hills.  The 
ground  was  an  undulating  steppe  alluring  to 
cavalry.  It  was  rankly  covered  with  a  herb 
like  southernwood ;  and  when  the  stems  were 
crushed  under  foot  by  the  advancing  columns, 
the  whole  air  became  laden  with  bitter  fragrance. 
The  aroma  was  new  to  some.  To  men  of  the 
western  counties  of  England  it  was  so  familiar 
that  it  carried  them  back  to  childhood  and  the 
village  church ;  they  remembered  the  nosegay 
of  "boy's  love"  that  used  to  be  set  by  the 
Prayer-book  of  the  Sunday  maiden  too  demure 
for  the  vanity  of  flowers. 


'  In  each  of  the  close  massed  columns  which 
were  formed  by  our  four  complete  divisions 
there  were  more  than  5000  foot  soldiers.  The 
colours  were  flying;  the  bands  at  first  were 
playing;  and  once  more  the  time  had  come 
round  when  in  all  this  armed  pride  there  Avaa 
nothing  of  false  majesty ;  for  already  videttes 
could  be  seen  on  the  hillocks,  and  (except  at  the 
spots  where  our  horsemen  were  marching)  there 
was  nothing  but  air  and  sunshine,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, the  dark  form  of  a  single  rifleman,  to  divide 
our  columns  from  the  enemy.  Bnt  more  warlike 
than  trumpet  and  drum  was  the  gi*ave  quiet 
which  followed  the  ceasing  of  the  bands.  The 
pain  of  weariness  had  begun.  Few  spoke.  All 
toiled.  Waves  break  upon  the  shore ;  and 
though  they  are  many,  still  distance  will  gather 
their  numberless  cadences  into  one.  So  also  it 
was  with  one  ceaseless  hissing  sound  that  a  wil- 
derness of  tall  crisping  herbage  bent  under  the 
tramp  of  the  coming  thousands.  As  each  mighty 
column  marched  on,  one  hardly  remembered 
at  first  the  weary  frames,  the  achinglimbs  which 
composed  it ;  for — instinct  with  its  own  proper 
soul  and  purpose,  absorbing  the  volitions  of 
thousands  of  men,  and  bearing  no  hkeness  to 
the  mere  sum  of  the  human  beings  oat  of  whom 
it  was  made— the  column  itself  was  the  living 
thing — the  slow,  monstrous  unit  of  strength 
which  walks  the  modern  earth  where  empire  is 
brought  into  question.  But  a  little  while,  and 
then  the  sickness  which  had  clung  to  the  army 
began  to  make  it  seen  that  the  columns  in  all 
their  pride  were  things  built  with  the  bodies  of 
suffering  mortals.' 

The  quiet,  self-sacrificing   spirit   of  their 
commander  not  only  compelled  the  British 
army  to  bivonac  during  the  night  in  order 
of  battle,  and  added  greatly  to  their  fatigue, 
but  again    exposed  them   to   an   unfounded 
charge  of  slowness.     On  the  morning  of  the 
20th,    a  long    and    toilsome    evolution    was 
needed  to  bring  into  the  order  of  advance 
the    divisions  employed  in    showing  a  front 
towards  the  east.     Things  occurred  in  arrang- 
ing  the  mode    of  attack    which   irresistibly 
recall  the  incident  of  the  buoy.     The  French 
plan  (illustrated  by  a  French  plate),  which 
Bazancourt  says  was  accepted  by  Lord  Rag- 
lan the  evening  before  the  battle,  represents 
the   French  confronting   the  whole   of  the 
Russian    position,    whilst   the   British,    who 
could  not  be  effaced  altogether,  as  they  were 
in  St.  Arnaud's  report  of  the   victory,   are 
pictured  '  tournant  la  droite  ennemie.'     But 
when  the  assaulting  columns  came  to   closer 
quarters,  it  was  found  that  the  English  hM 
to  deal  directly  with  two-thirds  of  the  Russian 
force,   namely,    26,000    men    and    86    guns, 
whilst  the  French    had    immediately  before 
them  only  13,000   men  and  36  guns,  which 
they  were  to  assail  in  flank,  under  cover  of 
the  fleet.     Lord  Raglan  had  distinctly  dis- 
carded the  project  of  turning  the  Russian 
right,  an   operation  which  would   have   ex- 
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posed  him  on  open  ground  to  cavalry  greatly 
outnumbering  his  own.  If  he  bad  not  dis- 
carded it  on  this  ground,  he  must  have  aban- 
doned it  on  finding  the  Russian  centre  not 
confronted  by  the  French. 

We  must  pause  a  moment  to  defend  the 
English  commander-in-chief,  and  the  his- 
torian, from  a  damaging  misconstruction 
which  has  been  perseveringly  aud  emulously 
put  on  the  words  of  the  one  and  the  actions 
of  the  other.  In  describing  the  interview  on 
the  19th  between  Lord  Eaglan  and  St. 
Arnaud,  Mr.  Kinglake,  after  saying  that  Lord 
Raglan  listened  graciously,  adds : — 

'  lie  was  so  sure  of  his  troops  and  so  con- 
scious of  his  power  to  act  swiftly  when  the  occa- 
sion'might  come,  that,  although  he  was  now 
within  half  a  march  of  the  enemy's  assembled 
forces,  he  did  not  at  all  long  to  ruffle  his  mind 
with  projects — with  projects  for  the  attach  of  a 
position  not  hitherto  reconnoitred.'' 

The  critic  who  calls  this  *  the  most  absurd 
passage  he  ever  remembered  to  have  read  in 
an  historical  composition,'  probably  over- 
looked the  force  of  the  concluding  sentence, 
and  forgot  that  (to  use  his  own  words), '  when 
the  allies  found  themselves  in  front  of  the 
Russian  army,  St.  Arnaud's  plan  was  found 
to  be  impracticable.'  Neither  should  we  have 
been  requested  to  'conceive  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  a  conference  with  Blucher 
before  the  brittle  day  of  Waterloo,  refusing 
to  intrust  the  Marshal,'  etc.,  etc.,  if  the  very 
next  page  of  this  history  had  been  consulted : — 

'Lord  Raglan's  experience,  or  instinct,  told 
him  that  no  such  plan  as  this  could  go  for  much 
until  the  assailing  forces  sho  Id  come  to  mea- 
sure their  line  with  that  of  the  enemy.  So, 
without  either  combating  or  accepting  the  sug- 
gestion addressed  to  him,  he  simply  assured  the 
Marshal  that  he  might  rely  upon  the  vigorous 
co-operation  of  the  British  anny.^ 

Such,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  the  simple 
assurance  given  by  Wellington  to  Blucher 
before  Ligny,  and  by  Blucher  to  Wellington 
before  Waterloo. 

There  are  calculators  who,  finding  that  the 
four  volumes  of  Lord  Macaulay's  History 
comprise  only  eight  years,  object,  that  on  this 
scale  it  could  not  be  completed  in  less  than 
fifty  volumes.  The  same  class  of  critics  have 
computed  that  a  three  hours'  battle  occupies 
between  two  and  three  hundred  pages  of  Mr. 
Kinglake's  History.  What  then  ?  He  is 
not  writing  a  history  of  Europe,  like  Sir 
Archibald  Alison's.  A  complete  account  of 
a  battle  should  include  the  operations  of  each 
division,  brigade,  and  even  regin^jnt,  that 
separately  and  individually  intiutonced  the 
result.  The  material  question  is,  M'hether 
they  do  influence  it:  just  as  in  an  epic  poem, 


or  in  what  Fielding  calls  the  prose  epopee, 
the  eft'ect  mainly  depends  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  no  incidents  that  do  not  aid  in  the 
development  of  the  plot.  Few  readers  who 
have  carefully  followed  the  detached  threads 
of  the  narrative  till  they  are  gathered 
together  towards  the  end,  have  complained 
of  its  tediousness.  Many  have  regretted  that 
the  pleasure  they  received  from  it  was  not 
prolonged.  But  an  artistic  composition  of 
this  kind  cannot  be  apprehended  by  those 
who  endeavour  to  imbibe  its  spirit  skipping, 
as  dogs  lap  water  from  the  Nile  upon  the 
run. 

We,  of  course,  can  only  mark  the  salient 
points  of  the  battle,  of  which  a  clear  general 
notion  may  be  briefly  and  easily  conveyed. 
We  take  it  up  at  the  period  when  Bosquet 
was  climbing  the  heights  towards  the  sea,  and 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  giving  the  signal  of  at- 
tack to  General  Canrobert  and  Prince  Napo- 
leon, told  them:  'With  such  men  as  you  I 
have  no  orders  to  give  ;  I  have  but  to  point 
to  the  enemy.'  Mr.  Kinglake  says  he  had 
this  from  an  officer  who  assured  him  he 
heard  the  words.  M.  de  Bazancourt  substan- 
tially confirms  the  story.  According  to  him, 
the  only  orders  were  :  '  Each  of  you  is  to  at- 
tack right  in  front,  and  will  follow,  in  ma- 
noeuvring, his  own  inspirations :  I  have  no 
other  instructions  to  give  to  men  in  whom  I 
have  full  confidence.'  Nearly  the  same  in- 
structions appear  to  have  been  given  to  the 
English  Generals  of  Division  when  the  mo- 
ment for  an  advance  arrived.  But  this  mo- 
ment was  unexpectedly  delayed. 

'  Hitherto  these  two  French  divisions  had  been 
nearly  in  the  same  alignment  as  the  leading  di- 
visions of  the  English  army;  but  now  that 
they  were  ordered  forward,  leaving  the  Epglish 
army  still  halted,  the  true  character  of  the 
movement  to  be  undertaken  by  tlie  Allies  was 
for  the  first  time  developed.  Their  array  was 
to  be  what  strategists  call  '  an  order  of  battle  in 
three  echelons  by  the  right,  the  first  6cbelon 
making  a  turning  movement,' 

'  This  disposition  for  the  attack  was  not  the 
result  of  any  figreement  made  in  words  between 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  and  Lord  Eaglan.  It  result- 
ed almost  naturally,  if  one  may  so  speak,  from 
Bosquet's  turning  movement,  from  the  extent  of 
the  front  which  the  enemy  was  now  seen  to 
present,  and  from  the  character  of  the  ground. 
Just  as  the  Marshal  had  kept  back  his  Ist  and 
3d  Divisions  till  he  saw  that  Bosquet  could  gain 
the  height,  so  Lord  Raglan,  according  to  his 
conception  at  this  time,  had  to  see  whether  Can- 
robert and  Prince  Napoleon  could  establish 
themselves  upon  the  Telegraph  Height,  before 
he  endangered  the  continuity  of  the  order  of 
battle  by  allowing  the  English  army  to  advance.' 

Canrobert,  after  crossing  the  river  and 
working  his  way  forwards  till  near  the  edge 
of  the  plateau,  halted  till  his  artillery  should 
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come  up  ;  and  Prince  Napoleon's  division, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  hung  back  in 
the  valley,  the  bulk  of  it  remaining  on  the 
north  of  the  stream.  All  this  while  the  Eng- 
lish troops  were  exposed  to  the  Russian 
artillery,  to  which  the  English  artillery, 
placed  on  lower  ground,  was  unable  to 
reply.  Whilst  they  were  in  this  state  of 
expectancy,  a  French  aide-de-camp  came  in 
haste  to  Lord  Raglan  to  say,  that  unless 
something  could  be  done  to  support  Bosquet's 
column,  it  would  be  '  compromised,' — which, 
on  being  pressed  to  explain  his  meaning,  he 
translated,  '  it  would  retreat.'  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  required  support  would  have 
been  given  most  effectively  by  the  advance  of 
Canrobert's  division  ;  but  to  engage  without 
artillery  is  deemed  an  inexcusable  solecism  in 
tactics  by  the  Frencli.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  for  Lord  Raglan  to  take  the  battle 
into  his  own  hands ;  and,  as  he  told  Mr. 
Kinglake  the  same  evening,  he  could  no 
longer  endure  to  see  our  soldiery  Ijnng  down, 
without  resistance,  under  the  enemy's  fire. 
He  gave  the  order  to  advance. 

The  Second  Division,  under  Evans  (the 
English  troops  nearest  to  the  French),  having 
a  blazing  village  immediately  in  their  front, 
were  obliged  to  divide, — Adams,  with  two 
regiments,  taking  the  right,  and  Evans  him- 
self, with  four  battalions,  the  left  of  the  ob- 
struction. Although  admirably  bandied, 
these  troops  could  make  little  way,  and  suf- 
fered greatly,  having  to  move  along  the  un- 
sheltered line  of  the  Great  Causeway  imder 
a  converging  fire  from  the  sixteen  guns  of  the 
Causeway  batteries,  and  some  guns  of  the 
Great  Redoubt.  Leaving  them  for  the  pre- 
sent, we  turn  to  ihe  movements  of  the  Light 
Division,  under  Sir  George  Brown,  on  Evans' 
left.  Before  them  was  the  Great  Redoubt,  a 
breastwork  open  behind,  armed  with  four- 
teen guns  of  heavy  calibre,  flanked  on  each 
side  by  batteries.  Their  extreme  left,  being 
close  on  a  level  country,  was  exposed  to  be 
attacked  by  cavalry.  In  fact,  two  regiments, 
instead  of  joing  in  the  onslaught,  were  held 
ready  for  such  an  emergency  by  Sir  George 
Buller ;  judiciously,  we  think,  for  otherwise 
the  whole  line  might  have  been  rolled  up. 
On  catching  sight  of  cavalry,  he  formed  one 
of  them  into  square.  The  assailants  of  the 
position  commanded  by  the  Great  Redoubt 
were  consequently  reduced  to  Codrington's 
Brigade  (the  Tth  Fusiliers,  the  33d  and  23d, 
and  the  19th  Regiments).  They  were  joined 
as  they  advanced  by  the  95th,'  making  five 
regiments  altogether.  Sir  George  Brown,  the 
General  of  the  Division,  personally  directed 
their  movements,  and  had  given  directions 
for  their  advance  to  be  preceded  by  Colonel 
Lawrence  with  his  riflemen,  who,  after  scour- 


ing the  vineyards  on  the  northern  bank, 
crossed  the  river  higher  up,  to  avoid  the 
smoke  of  the  burning  village,  and  left  the 
fi'ont  of  the  brigade  uncovered.  'No  other 
light  infantry  men  were  thrown  forward  in 
their  stead,  and  the  whole  body  went  statk 
on  with  bare  front,  driving  full  at  the  enemy's 
stronghold.' 

They  thus  lost  a  marked  advantage,  offered 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  In  crossing 
through  the  vineyards  and  fording  a  river  of 
unequal  depth,  the  troops  got  disordered  ; 
but  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  river  there  was 
a  bank,  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
under  cover  of  which  they  might  have  re- 
formed, had  not  the  top  been  held  by  Russian 
skirmishers,  who  could  come  to  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  fire  into  them,  .and  then  draw  back 
to  load.  This  made  the  position  of  the  troops 
intolerable  ;  and  Sir  George  Brown,  giving  up 
all  hope  of  re-forming  the  men  who  had  got 
over,  determined  (to  use  his  own  words)  'to 
trust  to  the  spirit  and  individual  courage  of 
the  troops.'  With  his  wonted  gallantry,  he 
pushed  his  horse  at  and  up  the  bank  :  Cod- 
rington  did  the  same ;  and  their  men 
scrambled  after  them.  Lacy  Yea,  the  Colo- 
nel of  the  7th  Fusileers,  was  heard  shouting 
out  to  his  men,  '  Never  mind  forming  !  Come 
on,  men  !  Come  on  anyhow  ! '  '  From  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  attacking  force  the 
deep  angry  gathering  sound  was  "Forward  1 " 
"  Forward  !  "  "  Forward  ! "  THb  throng  was 
heaved,  and  presently  the  whole  surged  up, 
and  in  numberless  waves  broke  over  the 
bank.'  They  encounter  two  Russian  columns, 
one  of  which  is  discomfited  by  the  part  of 
what  could  hardly  be  called  a  line,  which  was 
formed  of  the  19th  and  some  of  the  left  com- 
panies of  the  23rd.  The  other,  1500  strong, 
is  engaged  by  the  7th  Fusileers,  less  than 
700,  and  after  a  prolonged  contest,  forming  a 
remarkable  episode,  gives  way.  To  advance 
in  groups  or  clusters  against  artillery,  instead 
of  in  line,  adds  terribly  to  the  carnage  :  many 
fell ;  and  if  the  Russians  had  stood  to  their 
guns  when  the  British  neared  the  parapet, 
there  is  no  saying  what  the  result  might  have 
been.  But,  by  the  rules  of  the  Russian  ser- 
vice, the  loss  of  a  gun  is  never  to  be  risked  ; 
and  when  there  was  yet  ample  opportunity 
for  sweeping  the  glacis  with  grape  shot,  they 
ceased  their  fire.  '  Our  panting  soldiers 
broke  from  their  silence,  "  By  all  that  is  ho\j, 
he  is  limbering  up!"  "He  is  carrying  off 
his  guns !  "  "  Stole  away  ! "  "  Stole'away !  " 
"  Stole  away ! ''  The  glacis  of  the  Great 
Redoubt  had  come  to  sound  more  joyous 
than  the  covert's  side  in  England.' 

The  key  of  the  position  was  carried,  and 
rapid  preparations  were  made  for  holding  it 
against  the  enemy's  columns,  outnumbering 
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the  temporary  victors  as  five  to  one,  and  close 
at  band.  But  where,  asks  Mr.  Kinglake,  were 
the  supports  ?  The  First  Division,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  intended  to  support 
the  Light  Division  ;  and  immediately  behind 
the  stormers  of  the  Great  Redoubt,  should 
have  been  the  Guards.  The  ground  before 
them  being  cleared  by  the  Light  Division, 
they  might  have  crossed  the  river,  re-formed 
under  the  bank,  and  come  up  in  time  to  pre- 
vent Codrington's  brigade  from  being  driven 
back  with  loss,  which  is  what  in  common 
parlance  is  meant  by  *  support,'  It  was  a 
question  of  three  or  four  minutes;  for  the 
Great  Redoubt  was  not  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  river,  and  the  bare  appearance  of 
the  Guards  on  the  bank  might  have  prevented 
the  disaster  that  ensued.  But  they  had  been 
halted  on  arriving  at  the  enclosures,  where  a 
temporary  breaking  up  of  their  superb  line 
was  inevitable,  and  more  than  those  precious 
three  or  four  minutes  were  wasted.  It  is  said 
that  His  Royal  Highness,  whose  high  spirit 
and  knowledge  of  his  profession  are  beyond 
dispute,  was  waiting  for  further  orders  before 
he  imitated  or  followed  the  disorderly  rush  of 
the  Light  Division.  '  Why  was  this  failure 
of  concert  between  the  Light  and  the  First 
Divisions  ?  Why  was  there  no  man  there 
who  could  link  the  one  division  to  the  other 
by  a  few  decisive  words  ? '  This  will  be 
explained  presently.  In  Lord  Raglan's 
absence.  General  Airey,  who  saw  the  danger 
at  a  glance,  and  never  shrank  from  responsi- 
bility, rode  up,  and  emphatically  explained 
Lord  Raglan's  meaning  to  be  that  the  division 
should  continue  its  advance.  An  order  to  the 
same  effect  was  delivered,  as  from  Lord  Rag- 
lan, by  the  desire  of  General  Evans,*  and  the 
First  Division  moved  forwards  ;  time  enough 
to  redeem  the  battle,  not  time  enough  to  win 
it  without  a  disastrous  check. 

The  ensuing  situation  is  a  repetition  on  a 
diminished  scale  of  that  of  Marengo,  where 
(the  story  is  told  by  Thiers)  Desaix  coming  up 


*  It  has  been  authoritatively  stated  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  that  the  '  Duke  of  Cambridge 
and  his  staff  have  no  recollections  of  the  receipt  of 
those  orders; '  meaning  an  order  actually  sent  by 
Lord  Raglan,  and  the  one  delivered  in  his  name  by 
Colonel  Steele.  This  is  a  mistake.  His  Koyal 
Highness  did  not  lemember  receiving  a  message 
from  General  Evans,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  order,  but  he  remembered 
the  order,  which  was  promptly  and  effectively 
carried  out.  In  the  same  page,  it  is  said,  '  Mr. 
Kinglake  comments,  we  think,  with  undue  seveiiti/, 
on  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  illustrious 
Duke,  who  paused,  not  from  any  want  of  resolution 
in  himself,  but  from  a  natural  and  honourable 
feeling  of  consideration  for  his  men.'  Instead  of 
the  alleged  comment,  we  have  found  in  the  history 
the  palliating  remark  which  the  reviewer  has 
appropriated  and  weakened,  along  with  stronger 
and  better  reasons  for  the  halt.  • 


and  looking  at  his  watch,  replies  to  Napoleon, 
"Yes,  the  battle  is  lost ;  but  it  is  only  three 
o'clock ;  there  is  still  time  enough  to  gain  one.' 
Or  we  may    suppose   His    Royal    Highness 
exclaiming  like  the  Baron  deSirot  (as  related 
by  Earl  Stanhope)   at  Rocroy,  'No,  no,  the 
battle   is   not   lost ;    for  Sirot  and   his  com- 
panions have  not    yet  fought.'     The    three 
battalions  of  Guards — the  Coldstream  on  the 
left,  the  Grenadiers  on  the  right,   and    the 
Scots  Fusiliers  in  the  centre — had  crossed  or 
were  crossing  the  river,  when  a  messenger 
arrived     in    hot    haste     from     Codrington, 
urgently  pressing  for  support.     The  Fusiliers 
were  accordingly  hurried   up  the  bank  and 
onwards  in  very  imperfect  formation. 
'  His  comrades  strain  with  desperate  strength — 
Oh !  are  they  yet  in  time  to  save? 
They  come— 'tis  but  to  add  to  slaughter.' 
The  Russians  that  first  attempt  the  recapture 
of  the  Great  Redoubt  are  mistaken  for  the 
French ;  a  mounted  officer  (unknown)  orders 
a  bugleman   to  sound  the  retire;   and  the 
recent  victors  obey  in   such   confusion,  that 
clusters  of   them  break  bodily  through  the 
advancing  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  compel 
some  companies  to  fall  back  in  disorder.    Al- 
though they  had  suffered  severely,  they  were 
rapidly  re-formed,  and  a  portion  of  this  gal- 
lant regiment  pushed  on,  headed  by  Colonel 
Lindsay  who  carried  the  colours,  till  within 
thirty  or  forty  yards  of  a  Russian  column  of 
vastly  superior  force,  when  a  mounted  officer 
gives  the  word  to  retire,  and   they  fall   back 
also.     But  by  this  time  the  Coldstream  and 
Grenadiers  are  again  drawn  up  in  line;  the 
Highland  Brigade  is  about  to  enter  on  the 
scene;  the  self-sacrificing  rush  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  Light  Division  has  changed  the  entire 
face  of  things  in  the  centre;  and  the  minds 
of  the  Russian  leaders  are  sorely  troubled  by 
an  unexpected    apparition    in    the    midst  of 
them.     Still,  to  one  not  practically  familiar 
with  battles,  there  was  something  embarrass- 
ing in  the  prospect  when  the  retreating  were 
mixed  up  with  the  advancing  troops;  and  it 
was  just  then,  and  not  before  the  crossing  of 
the  river  by  the  Guards,  that  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
what  appears  to  us  causeless  irritation. 

An  officer  hazards  a  suggestion  whether 
the  Guards  had  not  better  retire — or  fall 
back  to  re-form — for  the  reports  vary.  They 
also  vary  as  to  whether  the  suggestion  was 
overheard  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (Lord 
Clyde)  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, or  was  immediately  repeated  to  Sir 
Colin  by  his  Royal  Highness,  by  way  of  in- 
viting an  opinion  ;  which  came  in  this  shape  : 
*  It  is  better,  sir,  that  every  man  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Guards  should  lie  dead  upon  the  field 
than  that  they  should  now  turn  their  backs 
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\ipon  the  enemy.'  No  one  doubts  that  Sir 
Colin  did  give  utterance  to  a  feeh'ng  of  in- 
dignant surprise  on  hearing  some  such  pro- 
posal made  in  right  earnest  at  such  a  mo- 
ment ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  his  Royal 
Highness  either  adopted  the  suggestion  or 
heard  the  reply.  If  he  consulted  his  briga- 
dier, one  of  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  in  a 
very  critical  emergency,  no  one  will  blame 
him  for  so  doing  who  remembers  how  much 
mischief  ensued  from  the  self-confident  im- 
petuosity of  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  Quatre- 
Bras  and  Waterloo. 

The  Guards  went  on,  and  the  Grenadiers 
and  Coldstream  were  speedily  engaged  with 
six  battalions  in  column  : — 

'  But  after  all,  if  only  the  firmness  of  the 
slender  English  line  should  chance  to  endure, 
there  was  nothing  except  the  almost  chimerical 
event  of  a  thorough  charge  homo  with  tbe 
bayonet  which  could  give  to  the  cohunns  the 
ascendancy  due  to  their  vast  weight  and  num- 
bers ;  for  the  fire  from  a  straitened,  narrow 
front,  could  comparatively  do  little  harm,  whilst 
the  fire  of  the  batallion  in  line  was  carrying 
liavoc  into  the  living  masses.  Still,  neither  co- 
lumn nor  line  gave  wa^-.  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  column  nor  line  moved  forward.  Fast 
rooted  as  yet  to  the  ground,  the  groaning  masses 
of  the  Kussian,  and  the  two  scarlet  strings  of 
Guardsmen,  stood  receiving  and  delivering  fire.' 

The  Highland  Brigade  was  simultaneously 
engaged  in  movements  on  the  left  flank, 
•which  brought  out  into  broad  relief  both  the 
consummate  skill  of  their  leader  and  the  fine 
quality  of  the  troops. 

'  Meanwhile,'  says  Mr.  Kinglake,  after  de- 
scribing the  position  of  the  Guards,  '  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  another  mind,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  was  bringing  its  strength 
to  bear  upon  this  part  of  the  battle.'  In 
other  words.  Lord  Raglan  had  taken  his 
famous  gallop,  was  conspicuous  on  the  knoll, 
and  Dickson's  two  guns  were  about  to  open 
fire.  This  now  familiar  incident  was  de- 
scribed as  the  '  turning  point '  of  the  battle 
in  this  Review,*  nearly  seven  years  ago.  But 
one  new  circumstance  has  been  added  : — 

'After  gaining  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
Lord  Raglan  at  first  got  parted  from  most  of 
those  who  had  followed  him,  for  he  took  a 
track  into  a  kind  of  guUey  towards  his  right, 
and  there  for  a  moment  iie  had  no  one  very 
near  him  except  one  man,  who  had  crossed  the 
stream  next  after  him ;  for  the  rest  of  the  horse- 
men, when  they  reached  the  dry  ground,  had 
borne  rather  towards  their  left.  Some  one, 
however,  fion:i  that  quarier  cried  out,  "This 
seems  a  better  way,  my  Lord ;"  and  Lord  Rag- 


*  The  North  British  Review  for  July  1856.  The 
article  has  been  translated  into  French  and  Ger- 
man, and  was  reprinted  with  slight  alteration  by 
the  writer,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Biographical 
and  Oritical  Essays. 


Ian,  then  turning,  rejoined  the  rest  of  the  staff, 
and  took  the  path  recommended.  I  do  not 
know  who  tbe  officer  was  who  jidvised  this 
road.  He  has  possibly  forgotten  the  counsel 
which  he  gave ;  but  if  he  remembers  it,  and 
sees  how  the  issue  was  governed  by  talking  the 
path  which  he  chose,  he  may  sufier  himself  to 
trace  the  gain  of  a  battle,  with  all  its  progeny 
of  events,  to  his  few  hurried  words.' 

It  must  be  supposed  that  Lord  Raglan  had 
a  definite  object  in  view,  and  felt  his  way  for- 
wards. We  have  heard  that  his  original  in- 
tention in  crossing  the  bridge  was  to  get  clear 
of  the  smoke  of  the  burning  village,  which 
intercepted  his  view ;  and  that,  on  finding  a 
rising  ground  between  him  and  his  advancing 
lines,  he  ascended  it,  followed  by  his  staff 
ready  to  carry  orders.  W^e  must  also  re- 
member, that  the  orders  he  conceived  him- 
self to  have  given,  seemed  too  clear  and 
simple  to  be  misunderstood.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  appearance  on  the  knoll, 
and  the  enfilading  fire  opened  from  it,  had  a 
marked  influence  on  the  course  of  events ;  and 
altogether  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
join  in  the  strong  censure  that  has  been 
passed  on  his  generalship  for  what  has  been 
termed  his  escapade.  Indeed,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  he  paused,  after  send- 
ing a  renewed  order  to  the  First  Division 
when  it  halted,  till  that  Division  was  mov- 
ing on.  The  state  of  things  before  and  after 
the  incident  is  pointedly  contrasted  : — 

'  The  fortunes  of  the  English  had  been  chec- 
quered ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  at  this  mo- 
ment their  prospects  were  a  good  deal  overcast. 
Evans,  still  repressed  by  theicommanding  fire  of 
the  Causeway  batteries,  and  having  but  three 
battalions  to  fight  with,  was  sustaining  a  hard 
conflict  Codrington's  people  had  been  forced 
to  relinquish  their  hold  of  the  Great  Redoubt ; 
and  the  shattered  remains  of  the  battalions 
which  stormed  the  w'ork  were  descending  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  and  breaking  down  by  their 
bodily  weight  the  left  wing  of  a  battalion  of 
Guards.  Finally,  General  Buller,  on  our  ex- 
treme left,  was  in  an  attitude  of  mere  defence. 
It  is  true  that  the  Great  Redoubt  had  been  dis- 
mantled, that  (with  the  exception  of  the  centre 
battalion  of  the  Guards)  our  supports  had  not 
yet  tried  their  prowess,  and  that  the  bare  appa- 
rition of  our  Head-quarter  Staff  on  the  knoll 
was  putting  a  heavy  stress  on  the  enemy.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  there  was  one  English  regiment 
still  fighting  with  a  Russian  column.  All  else 
had  of  late  gone  ill. 

'  So  here  was  the  spell  which  now  for  several 
minutes  had  been  governing  the  battle.  The 
apparition  of  a  score  of  plumed  horsemen  on 
this  knoll  may  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
the  resolve  which  led  Kvetzinski  to  dismantle 
the  Great  Redoubt ;  but  at  ail  events,  this  appa- 
rition and  the  fire  of  Lord  Raglan's  two  guns 
had  enforced  the  withdrawal  of  the  Causeway 
batteries;  had  laid  open  the  entrance  of  the 
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pass ;  bad  shattered  the  enemy's  reserves ;  had 
stopped  the  onward  inarch  of  the  Ouglitz  bat- 
talions; and  had  chained  up  the  high-inettlecl 
Vladimir  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphant  ad- 
vance.' , 

The  whole  English  army  was  now  pushing 
forwards.  Where  were  the  French  ?  Their 
skirmishers  had  been  bold  and  active,  and 
their  artillery  most  effectively  employed  ;  but 
none  of  their  columns  had  engaged  a  Russian 
column  ;  and  Mr.  Kinglake's  deduction  from 
the  evidence  at  his  disposal  stands  thus: — 

*It  has  shown  in  a  summary  way — and  the 
conclusion  exactly  agrees  with  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  other  grounds — it  has  shown  that 
the  advance  of  the  French  to  the  smooth  plateau 
leading  up  to  the  Telegraph  was  after  the 
storming  and  the  dismanthng  of  the  Great  Re- 
doubt ;  was  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Cause- 
way batteries ;  was  after  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy's  reserves;  was  after  the  overthrow  of 
the  column  long  engaged  with  Lacy  Yea's  Fusi- 
liers; and  was  exactly  simultaneous  with  the 
movement  which  brought  our  Grenadier  Guards 
into  their  final  engagement  with  ihe  enemy's 
columns.' 

All  the  Russian  accounts  agree,  that  their 
whole  army,  beaten  in  the  centre  and  the 
right,  was  in  full  retreat  before  the  French 
reached  the  Telegraph  ;  and  it  is  clear  to  de- 
monstration that  it  must  have  been,  for  other- 
wise the  troops  posted  there  could  not  have 
retreated  at  all.  If  they  had  stayed  to  en- 
counter the  overwhelming  French  force  that 
broke  upon  the  plateau,  with  the  English  ad- 
vancing and  near  at  hand,  they  must  have 
been  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  evidence  as  to 
the  number  of  bodies  found  there  is  conflict- 
ing ;  and  a  good  many  may  be  accounted  for 
without  the  hypothesis  of  an  infantry  fight  on 
a  large  scale.  The  French  artillery  had  been 
firing  on  it,  and  the  Russians  covered  their 
retreat  by  their  guns  : — 

'  It  is  probable  that  this  fire  of  the  Russian 
artillery  took  eflfect  at  a  time  when  the  heads  of 
the  French  columns  had  already  thronged  np  to 
the  Telegraph ;  for  it  is  certain  tliat  several  of 
the  Zouaves  were  there  struck  down;  and  al- 
though it  is  made  plain  that  no  Russian  infantry 
were  intentionally  placed  at  the  Telegraph  with 
ordera  to  make  a  stand,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  a  knot  of  Russian  soldiers  may 
have  been  lingering  about  near  the  scaffolding 
of  the  turret,  and  may  have  remained  long 
enough  to  have  an  opportunity  of  firing  into  the 
heads  of  the  great  columns  which  were  converg- 
ing upon  the  spot,  and  provoking  a  fire  in  re- 
turn. In  that  way,  though  the  Russian  accounts 
show  no  trace  of  it,  there  was  perhaps  a  farewell 
interchange  of  shots.' 

The  Telegraph  was  just  the  sort  of  spot  to 
which  the  wounded  or  stragglers  would  be 
sent ;  and  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the 


Zouaves  made  short  work  of  all  they  found 
there. 

There  is  one  fact  which  luckily  hangs  like 
a  dead  weight  on  the  multiplying  powers  of 
our  allies.  They  had  only  three  officers 
killed,*  the  English  twenty-six.  Who  can 
believe  that  their  aggregate  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  1339, — ours  being  2002  ?  Lord 
Raglan  computed  the  French  loss  in  killed  at 
sixty.  Writing  in  this  Revieio  in  July  1856, 
we  stated  [on  the  authority — using,  indeed, 
almost  the  very  words — of  a  distinguished 
General  of  Division,  that  if  the  English  had 
done  no  more  than  the  French,  the  battle  of 
the  Alma  would  have  been  more  accurately 
described  as  a  skirmish. 

Lord  Raglan  wished  to  follow  up  the  'vic- 
tory by  a  close  pursuit,  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  English  cavalry  and  horse  artillery,  with 
England's  division  (which  was  comparatively 
fresh),  in  co-operation  with  the  French,  who 
then  at  least  were  supposed  to  have  done  and 
suffered  little.  But  St.  Arnaud  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  his  men  had  left  their  knap- 
sacks behind. 

In  summing  up  the  chief  results  of  the 
battle,  Mr.  Kinglake  concludes  with  these 
words  : — 

'Upon  condition  that  they  (the  allies)  would 
lay  instant  hands  on  the,  prize,  it  gave  them  Se- 
bastopol.'  , 

It  is  now  well  known,  as  we  stated  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  the  northern  forts  were 
easily  assailable  on  the  land  side  ;  and  that 
the  Russian  army  had  actually  evacuated  the 
place,  when  it  was  met,  and  compelled  to  re- 
trace its  steps,  by  the  allies  on  their  flank 
march.  Both  Lord  Raglan  and  Lord  Lyons^, 
on  the  third  day  after  the  battle,warmly  press- 
ed the  bolder  step  of  a  direct  advance ;  but 
the  French  commanders  refused  to  concur,  al- 
leging the  strength  of  the  fortifications  on  the 
Belbec,  which  lay  directly  in  their  way,  but 
turned  out  afterwards  to  have  not  even  been 
mounted  with  guns. 

It  has  been  plausibly  argued,  that  the  im- 
mediate capture  of  Sebastopol  would  not  have 
inflicted  so  severe  a  blow  on  Russia  as  the  ex- 
haustion of  her  resources  by  the  prolonged 
siege.  But  her  extreme  exhaustion,  ex- 
cept as  a  possible  ally  of  France,  is  a  ques- 
tionable political  gain.  By  the  destruction  of 
her  stronghold  and  her  fleet,  we  should  have 
weakened  and  humiliated  her  enough  for  the 
specific  purposes  of  the  war, — the  security  of 
Turkey,  and  a  peremptory  check  to  Russian 
progress  or  aggrandizement  in  the  East. 
Above  all,  we  must  count  the  cost  in  men,  in 
money,  in  suffering,  in  discontent,  and  in  mili- 
tary prestige.     The  French  told  their   own 
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story  at  once  in  a  language  universally  read 
upon  the  Continent.  They  glossed  over  Al- 
ma and  Inkerman,  and  dwelt  exultingly  on 
their  successful  assault  on  the  Malakoff — un- 
deniably the  crowning  triumph  of  the  cam- 
paign— whilst  we  failed  at  the  Redan.  Those 
who  saw  how  British  soldiers  could  fight,  well 
knew  their  quality ;  but  Frenchmen  have 
short  memories  when  national  vanity  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  at  a 
grand  dinner  given  by  Prince  Napoleon  to  the 
Crimean  generals  on  their  return  to  Paris,  at 
which  numerous  speeches  were  delivered,  not 
a  solitary  allusion  was  made  to  England  or 
the  English;  or  at  least,  not  a  solitary  allu- 
sion was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  official  re- 
port in  the  Moniteur.  If,  whilst  the  French 
and  English  armies  were  tolerably  equal  in 
point  of  numbers,  and  the  naval  superiority 
(as  it  always  continued)  was  with  us,  the 
place  had  been  carried  by  a  joint  assault  of 
the  northern  forts,  and  a  simultaneous  dash 
of  the  fleets  into  the  harbour,  there  would 
have  been  no  terrible  winter  on  the  heights, 
no  suffering  by  cold  or  hunger,  no  popular 
clamour  or  injustice,  little  international  jea- 
lousy, and  no  renewed  need  for  us  to  claim  a 
fair  share  of  the  hard-earned  glory  for  our 
countrymen. 
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10.  Blights  of  the  Wheat,  and  their  Reme- 
dies. By  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Hardlt  any  class  of  organic  agencies  is  more 
wonderful  or  more  interesting  than  the  fungi, 
whose  minute  forms  and  insignificant  ap- 
pearance beneath  and  in  the  midst  of  ^e 
great  bustling  world  of  sense  and  sight  es- 
cape our  ordinary  observation.  In  this  ob- 
scure and  subordinate  position,  kept  down  by 
the  healthy  energies  of  higher  organisms, 
and  prevented  from  increasing  too  rapidly 
and  spreading  too  widely  by  a  nice  balance 
of  physical  conditions,  they  are  important  and 
indispensable  auxiliaries  in  the  operations  of 
nature.  Upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of  ac- 
celerating the  natural  processes  of  decay — 
absorbing  into  living  tissues,  and  thus  render- 
ing innocuous,  the  poisonous  gases  continu- 
ally exhaled  into  the  atmosphere  by  dead  and 
decomposing  substances,  and  preparing  from 
the  corrupted  masses  of  effete,  organic  matter, 
a  fertile  soil  in  which  future  plants  may 
grow ;  the  exuviae  of  one  generation,  elabo- 
rated by  their  mysterious  chemistry,  serving 
as  the  materials  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  next.  Standing  on  the  borders  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  and  occupying  the  place 
of  junction  of  the  two  great  confluent  streams 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  they  are  obvious- 
ly designed  to  arrest  the  fleeting  particles 
which,  having  served  their  purpose  in  one  form 
of  organization,  are  fast  hastening  downwards 
to  the  night  of  chaos  and  death,  and  send 
them. once  more  in  new  forms,  and  with  new 
properties,  to  keep  the  vortex  of  life  in  cease- 
less motion. 

Such  are  their  highly  useful  functions  in 
ordinary  circumstances;  but  when  the  balance 
of  nature  is  overturned,  and  the  restraints  of 
her  laws  partially  removed,  they  suddenly 
start  up  into  gigantic,  mutinous  life — are 
multiplied  till  they  become  overwhelming — 
and  by  the  sheer  force  of  countless  numbers, 
ravage  and  destroy  everything  before  them. 
Just  as  the  electrical  forces  are  continually 
playing  harmlessly  around  us,  circulating 
through  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  as 
well  as  among  its  mightiest  masses,  giving 
health  and  energy  to  plants  and  animals,  and 
motion  to  our  earth  and  surrounding  worlds, 
but  when  certain  conditions  are  present,  or 
certain  barriers  removed,  the  lightnings  flash, 
the  thunders  roar,  and  the  awful  storm  goes 
forth  on  its  work  of  destruction  ;  so  the  seeds 
and  germs  of  these  obscure  and  unnoticed 
agencies  are  floating  harmlessly  in  countless 
myriads  on  every  breeze — in  the  air  of  our 
houses — lying  on  the  various  objects  around 
us,  could  we  see  them  sufficiently  magnified 
— on  the  earth — in  the  waters, — everywhere ; 
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— ^their  mature  forms  are  labouring  incessantly 
and  beneficially  in  dark  and  lonely  places 
concealed  and  overtopped,  as  it  were,  by 
higher  types  of  life ;  but  when  atmospheric 
and  other  conditions  favourable  for  their  de- 
velopment are  present,  they  burst  the  bands 
which  previously  confined  theru,  and  revel  in 
a  jvildness  and  prodigality  of  life  which  is 
truly  astounding.  We  are  surrounded  by,  we 
are  living  in  the  very  midst  of,  a  world  of  or- 
ganic forces,  possessed  of  incalculable  powers 
of  harm,  which  may  at  any  time  be  let  loose 
and  overwhelm  us  ;  but  the  same  Power  which 
safely  imprisons  the  nascent  earthquake  in  the 
rocky  chambers  of  the  earth,  and  chains  the 
subtle  forces  of  electricity  in  the  bosom  of  the 
cloud,  restrains  the  ravages  of  these  mysteri- 
ous powers,  and  employs  them  as  useful  and 
beneficial  agents,  except  at  rare  intervals, 
when  they  are  permitted  to  act  as  the  minis- 
ters of  His  vengeance,  and  bring  the  guilty 
nations  to  repentance.  Such  a  thought  as 
this  may  seldom  occur  to  our  minds,  owing 
to  the  long-continued  and  uniform  stability 
of  nature's  laws ;  but  it  is  one  which  ought 
to  excite  in  us,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  a  deep  sense  of  our  helpless- 
ness and  dependence. 

If  we  compare  the  two  kingdoms — the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable — with  each  other,  we  shall 
find  many  striking  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween them,  indicating  that  the  life  which 
pervades  both  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  dif- 
ferent in  degree.  The  stem  and  branches  of 
a  plant  may  be  compared  to  the  skeleton  of 
an  animal ;  the  pith  of  young  trees  and  shrubs 
to  the  spinal  marrow  ;  the  upward  current  of 
the  sap  in  spring,  and  its  descent  in  summer 
or  autumn,  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
which  fluid,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  is  green 
in  the  one  and  red  in  the  other — the  two  most 
obvious  complementary  colours ;  while  the  ex- 
halation of  oxj'gen,  and  absorption  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  in  the  leaves,  which  are  the 
lungs  of  plants,  resembles  the  respiration  of 
animals.  This  curious  analogy  between  the 
two  departments  of  organic  nature  may  be 
traced,  not  only  in  their  structure,  and  the 
respective  functions  which  they  perform,  but 
also  in  the  derangements  which  occasionally 
occur  in  these,  produced  by  unfavourable  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  As  animals  are  sub- 
ject to  diseases  caused  by  filthy  habits,  vitia- 
tion of  the  air,  overcrowding,  or  famine ;  so 
are  plants  rendered  unhealthy  by  improper 
cultivation  or  unsuitable  meteorological  con- 
ditions. The  epidemics  of  animals  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  blights  of  plants.  Animal 
epidemics  are  the  terrible  yet  wise  and  bene- 
ficent means  employed  by  Providence  for 
sweeping  away  at  once,  and  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  suffering  possible,  creatures  whose 


constitutions  had  been  enfeebled  by  a  long 
course  of  unnatural  living,  and  whose  lives 
had  in  consequence  become  a  burden  to 
themselves,  and  thus  paving  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
races,  propagated  by  the  individuals  whose 
stronger  physical  powers  enabled  them  to 
survive  the  general  wreck.  Vegetable  epi- 
demics, on  the  other  hand,  which  are  most 
frequent  and  destructive  among  the  plants 
which  are  reared  by  man  for  his  food,  are 
wisely  designed  as  wholesale  remedies  for  the 
evils  produced  by  unskilful  culture  and  un- 
favourable climatic  circumstances;  degenerate 
forms  being  thus  extirpated,  and  a  hardier 
stock  saved  to  become  the  progenitors  of 
more  useful  varieties.  Animal  epidemics  are 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  an  animal  poison, 
the  product  of  decomposed  animal  matter, 
excreted  by  the  human  body  itself;  so  the 
blights  of  plants  are  caused  by  vegetable 
parasites — the  morbific  agencies  in  cither 
case  being  derived  from  the  same  order  to 
which  each  respectively  belongs.  All  animal 
epidemics,  though  possessed  of  distinctive 
characters,  which  warrant  us  in  regarding 
them  as  specifically  different  diseases,  have 
yet  so  much  in  common,  as  to  indicate  that 
they  belong  to  one  family  or  class — the 
same  conditions  which  favour  or  prevent 
the  propagation  of  one,  favouring  or  pre- 
venting the  propagation  of  all ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  vegetable  epidemics  are  caus- 
ed by  different  species  or  forms  of  one  great 
group  of  fungi,  which  require  the  same  cir , 
curastances  for  their  development,  and  con- 
versely may  be  prevented  by  the  application 
of  the  same  remedies.  We  find,  also,  that 
while  there  have  been  several  memorable 
plagues — such  as  the  black  death  and  the 
sweating  sickness  of  the  middle  ages — which 
revolutionized  society  by  their  effects,  and 
stand  out  as  prominent  landmarks  in  history, 
certain  forms  of  fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  man's 
social  condition,  being  present  with  greater 
or  less  virulence  among  large  populations 
everywhere  ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  in  regard 
to  vegetable  epidemics,  while  several  no- 
torious plagues — such  as  the  potato  and  vine 
diseases — have  sprung  up  suddenly,  raged 
universally  over  a  large  geographical  area, 
reached  a  climax,  and  then  to  a  certain  extent 
subsided,  there  are  forms  of  blight — such  as 
those  affecting  the  cereal  crops — that  are 
continuous,  appearing  season  after  season, 
though  not  to  an  alarming  extent, — found 
more  or  less  in  every  field,  and  seeming  to 
be  so  closely  connected,  physiologically, 
with  the  corn  plants,  that  we  can  scarcely 
ever  hope  to  see  them  completely  eradicated. 
And   lastly,  to   complete   the   list   of  these 
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curious  analogies,  animal  and  vegetable  epi- 
deniics  are  very  frequently  co-related — the 
one  following  or  being  produced  by  the 
other.  The  pestilence,  by  an  inevitable  ne- 
cessity, follows  close  on  the  footsteps  of  the 
famine-blight;  while  the  advent  of  wide- 
spread plagues  in  the  middle  ages  was  in- 
variably heralded  by  a  vast  development  of 
parasitic  fungi — thus  proving  that  the  same 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which 
are  injurious  to  plants  in  a  state  of  cultis'a- 
tion,  are  also  injurious  to  man  in  a  state  of 
society.  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  at 
the  same  time  perplexing  problems  in  botany, 
meets  us  at  this,  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry, 
viz.,  the  origin  of  the  so-called  vegetable 
epidemics.  We  have  asserted — and  this  is 
pretty  generally  admitted — that  fungi  are  the 
immediately  exciting ;  but  what  are  the  pre- 
disposing causes  ?  Are  these  vegetable  para- 
sites which  appear  on  our  blighted  food- 
plants,  the  primary  cause  or  the  secondary 
effect  of  the  diseases  with  which  they  are 
connected  ?  To  this  question  various  answers 
have  been  given  more  or  less  satisfactory ; 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  divides  the 
schools  of  science.  Fungi,  as  a  class,  vegetate 
on  decayed  substances.  They  are  not  there- 
fore, strictly  speaking,  true  parasites,  inas- 
much as  they  are  incapable  of  contending 
with  the  vital  forces  of  plants  when  healthy 
and  growing.  They  require  a  dead  and  de- 
composing matrix.  They  are  incapable  of 
eliminating  the  elements  on  which  they  sub- 
sist from  living  substances.  Their  seeds  may 
circulate  in  the  tissues  of  living  plants,  from 
the  seed  up  to  the  flowering  and  fruiting;  but 
they  remain  innocuous  in  an  undeveloped 
state — kept  in  check  by  the  strength  of  the 
vital  principle,  until  symptoms  of  decay  begin 
to  appear,  when  immediately  they  break  their 
fetters, — seize  upon  the  decomposing  parts 
with  their  tiny  fangs, — develop  themselves 
speedily  into  perfect  fungi, — multiply  them- 
selves into  a  colony,  and  luxuriate  on  the  af- 
fected plant,  until  the  work  of  destruction  is 
complete.  In  most  cases,  the  process  of  de- 
cay must  be  pretty  far  advanced  ;  the  wither- 
ed leaf  or  branch  must  have  fallen  from  the 
tree,  and  been  exposed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  the  decomposing  influences  of  the  weather, 
before  any  fungi  make  their  appearance  upon 
it.  But,  though  this  be  the  habit  of  the  family 
generally,  there  are  striking  exceptions.  There 
is  one  group,  whose  peculiarity  it  is  to  grow 
only  on  living  plants  in  the  manner  of  true 
parasites.  They  appear  on  the  healthiest  and 
most  luxuriant  individuals,'  and  are  never 
found  on  dead  or  decaying  substances.  So 
far  as  the  most  minute  microscopical  exami- 
nation can  determine,  they  are  not  preceded 
by  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  plants 


to  which  they  attach  themselves,  any  altera- 
tion of  tissue,  any  symptom  of  decay  or  death, 
any  predisposing  peculiarity  whatever, — their 
presence  being  influenced  solely  by  circum- 
stances of  proximity,  or  by  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. This  exceptional  fact  places  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  vegetable  epidemics 
on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  It  indicates  that 
the  truth  lies  between  the  two  opposite  opi- 
nions commonly  entertained — that  fungi  in 
some  cases  are  the  primary  exciting  causes, 
while  in  other  cases  they  are  the  secondary 
effects.  The  blights  that  affect  cultivated 
plants  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups, 
characterized  by  different  phenoraena,though 
to  a  certain  extent  correlated,  viz.,  those  which 
infest  the  cereals,  and  those  which  infest  green 
crops,  whether  of  the  garden  or  field.  The 
former  are  caused  by  a  peculiar  class  of  fungi 
called  Uredines,  which  grow  only  on  living 
plants  ;  the  latter  are  connected  with  another 
class  of  fungi  called  Mucedines,  which  gene- 
rally require  certain  morbid  alterations  of  tis- 
sue or  function,  and  other  predisposing  causes, 
before  they  make  their  appearance.  If  we 
bear  this  arrangement  in  mind,  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  something  of  the  nature  and 
habits  of  the  different  vegetable  epidemics, 
and  throw  some  light  on  that  proverbial  dark- 
ness in  which  the  pestilence  has  ever  walked, 
from  the  days  of  David  till  the  present  time. 
In  following  out  the  division  above  propos- 
ed, we  have  first  to  deal  with  those  diseases 
which  are  excited  primarily  by  the  growth 
of  the  uredines.  This  peculiar  group  of 
fungi  have  been  called  Hypodermii,  because 
they  originate  beneath  the  cuticle  of  plants. 
Upwards  of  150  species  are  enumerated 
as  belonging  to  it,  divided  into  three  ge- 
nera, whose  botanical  characters  are  very 
fluctuating  and  indefinite,  presenting  sin- 
gularly few  variations  or  departures  from 
the  family  type.  Their  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth  are  so  anomalous,  that 
their  title  to  the  name  of  plants  has 
more  than  once  been  disputed  ;  minute  and 
insignificant  as  some  would  deem  them,  they 
have  furnished  matter  for  volumes  as  large 
and  controversies  as  hot  as  any  of  the  enti- 
ties which  so  long  divided  the  rival  schools 
of  the  middle  ages.  One  writer,  M.  Unger, 
whose  work  is  placed  first  on  the  list  at  the 
head  of  tWs  article,  attempts  to  prove  that 
these  so-called  fungi  are  mere  cutaneous  dis- 
eases of  plants,  arising  from  a  derangement 
of  the  respiratory  functions,  somewhat  ana- 
logous to  the  skin  diseases  of  animals,  as 
they  appear  chiefly  on  rank  luxuriant  plants. 
The  intercellular  spaces  beneath  the  epider- 
mis, according  to  this  author,  are  gorged 
with  the  superabundant  juices  which  coagu- 
late, and  resolve  themselves,  by  expansion 
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and  exposure  to  the  air,  into  compact  homo- 
geneous masses  of  very  minute  powdery  par- 
ticles ;  the  so-called  fungi  being  thus  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  organization  of  the  super- 
fluous sap.  This,  like  all  other  kindred  doc- 
trines so  pertinaciously  advanced  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  spontaneous  or  equivocal  genera- 
tion, and  so  plausible  at  first  sight,  is  found 
on  more  minute  and  accurate  examination,  to 
be  entirely  without  foundatton.  Every  proof 
of  analogy  is  decidedly  opposed  to  it.  These 
abnormal  appearances  are  caused  by  true 
parasitic  plants.  They  have  a  separate  indi- 
vidual existence,  entirely  independent,  so  far 
as  any  organic  tie  is  concerned,  of  the  ma- 
trix on  which  they  arc  produced ;  they  have 
different  stages  of  development,  a  distinct  and 
peculiar  organization,  organs  of  reproduction 
extremely  simple  in  structure,  but  perfectly 
adapted  for  their  purpose,  and  true  seeds  or 
germs  by  which  they  may  be  propagated. 
Though  among  the  lowest  form  of  vegetation, 
entirely  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and 
having  no  parts  corresponding  to  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  stems  of  flowering  plants,  "we  have 
only  to  place  them  under  the  microscope  to 
discover  that  they  are  as  perfect  in  their  own 
order  as  plants  higher  in  the  scale.  The 
"whole  group  may  be  described  in  general 
terms  as  a  series  of  pustules  or  patches, 
breaking  out  on  various  parts  of  living  plants, 
immediately  underneath  the  skiu,  which  is 
ruptured,  and  rises  around  them  in  ragged, 
puff'y  blisters.  These  patches  are  of  dift'erent 
sizes,  from  a  minute,  almost  invisible  speck, 
to  a  large  uniform  eruption  covering  the 
whole  plant  affected,  and  of  dift'erent  colours, 
though  black,  brown,  and  orange-red  are  the 
most  frequent.  To  the  naked  eye  they  ap- 
pear simply  as  collections  of  powdery  matter, 
as  if  the  plants  on  which  they  are  produced 
were  dusted  over  with  soot  or  ochre.  When 
examined  by  an  ordinary  microscope,  each  of 
the  grains  of  powder  of  which  the  mass  is 
composed  is  found  to  be  a  round  hollow  ball, 
or  pod-shaped  case  divided  into  compart- 
ments, and  containing  in  its  interior  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  spherules,  which  are  the  seeds. 
The  pod-shaped  cases  are  connected  with  the 
surface  on  which  they  are  developed  by 
means  of  short  foot-stalks  set  on  end  and 
closely  compacted,  somewhat  like  the  pile  of 
velvet ;  while  the  raised  cases  are  united  to 
each  other  by  means  of  silvery  threads  or 
filaments,  extremely  attenuated,  which  wind 
in  and  out  among  them,  and  are  called  the 
spawn  or  mycelium,  being  all  that  these  cu- 
rious plants  possess  in  lieu  of  root,  stem,  and 
leaves.  The  whole  vegetative  system  is  re- 
presented in  them  by  these  gossamer  threads, 
which  are  quite  invisible,  except  to  a  very 
powerful  microscope ;  and  the  whole  repro- 


ductive system  by  •  these  little  cases,  which 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  mere  grains  of  red 
or  black  dust.  One  has  a  feeling  of  wonder 
akin  to  awe  in  gazing  on  these  piimitive  or- 
ganisms. Life  in  them  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  expression,  but  not  therefore  ren- 
dered more  intelligible  to  our  comprehension  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  nearer  in  such  humble 
plants  we  are  brought  to  its  source,  the  more 
mysterious  and  perplexing  does  it  become. 
We  may  reach  its  ultimate  forms,  but  its  es- 
sence eludes  our  search.  W^e  may  dissect 
these  forms  under  our  microscopes,  and  ana- 
lyse them  by  chemical  tests,  until  we  see 
almost  the  last  atom  into  which  the  subtle 
principle  has  retired  ;  but  the  minutest  par- 
ticle is  an  impenetrable  shrine,  an  impregna- 
ble citadel,  which  baffles  our  utmost  efforts 
to  break  into  and  reveal  to  the  light  of  day. 
Life  is  indeed  'the  perennial  standing  miracle 
of  the  universe,'  for  ever  wonderful,  for  ever 
fresh,  the  enigma  which  the  Sphinx  of  time 
is  for  ever  proposing  without  hope  of  a  solu- 
tion,— the  mysterious  Nile,  which  flows  on 
its  long  solitary  way  beneath  the  gay  sun- 
shine and  the  solemn  stars,  cheering  and  en- 
livening the  desert  of  this  world,  its  sources 
lying  far  above  us  at  an  invisible  remoteness, 
and  its  outlet  carrying  us  into  the  shadowy 
regions  of  the  silent  Unknown  ! 

The  Uredines,  whose  ideal  forms  we  have 
thus  briefly  sketched,  are  the  fungi  which 
cause  the  epidemics  of  our  cereal  crops,  and 
are  therefore  the  most  interesting  and  import- 
ant. Attention  has  been  directed  to  these 
epidemics  ever  since  the  origin  of  systematic 
agriculture  ;  their  remarkable  character,  and 
the  devastations  which  they  produce,  could 
not  fail  to  force  them  upon  the  notice  of  the 
farmer.  But  it  is  only,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, of  late  years  that  their  true  nature  has 
been  understood.  For  ages  they  were  in- 
vested with  a  superstitious  mystery.  They 
were  attributed  to  unfavourable  combinations 
of  the  planets,  to  comets  and  lunar  influences, 
and  other  equally  grotesque  and  recondite 
causes,  before  which  skill  and  industry  were 
helpless.  About  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  the  mischief  produced  by  them 
among  the  grain  crops  was  so  serious  and 
wide-spread,  that  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  great 
naturalist,  resolved  to  institute  careful  inves- 
tigations into  their  true  character  and  habits, 
with  the  view  of  devising  means  for  their 
prevention.  The  task  was  entrusted  to  the 
hands  of  M.  Baver,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated botanists^of  that  period,  who  examin- 
ed the  diseased  wheat  microscopically,  and 
published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a 
most  interesting  volume,  illustrated  by  skilful 
and  most  accurate  drawings  of  the  dift'erent 
microscopical  parts  of  structure ;  thus  placing 
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the  vegetable  nature  of  these  appearances 
beyond  dispute.  The  original  work,  still  in 
MS.,  we  believe,  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum ;  but  a  popular  abstract  of  it  was 
published  in  the  '  Penny  Magazine'  for  1833. 
Since  then,  innumerable  pamphlets  and  arti- 
cles have  appeared  independently  and  in 
agricultural  and  scientific  journals  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  containing  the  observations 
of  theoretical  botanists,  and  the  experiments 
and  suggestions  of  practical  agriculturists. 
The  list  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  literature  of  the  subject  has  already 
reached,  and  the  interest  and  importance 
that  have  been  attached  to  it  by  thoughtful 
men. 

The  Uredines  are  not  confined  to  any  one 
species  of  grain,  but  range  over  the  whole 
cereal  group  ;  one  or  two  forms  are  found  on 
all  the  cerealia  indiscriminately,  while  other 
forms  are  restricted  to  the  species  on  which 
they  are  produced,  their  appearance  and 
mode  of  growth  being  the  same  in  all  circum- 
stances. Wheat  is  infested  with  several 
uredos,  corn  and  barley  with  two  or  three 
kinds.  A  peculiar  species  of  untilago  aflfects 
maize  or  Indian  corn  ;  while  the  rice  of  the 
East  is  often  seriously  injured  by  another 
species.  In  every  country  some  form  or 
other  prevails  on  the  grain  peculiar  to  it,  so 
that  the  range  of  these  blights  is  as  extensive 
as  the  cereals  they  infest.  From  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Lapland,  where  in  the  dim  glimmer- 
ing sunlight  of  the  short  hyperborean  summer 
a  stunted  and  scanty  crop  of  corn  or  rye  is 
reared,  to  sweltering  rice-fields  that  shimmer 
under  the  glowing  skies  of  India,  the  range 
of  these  ubiquitous  fungi  extends.  They  are 
also  found  at  all  altitudes  where  the  cereals 
are  capable  of  growing, — on  the  miserable 
crops  which  the  Indian  raises  in  the  lofty 
mountain  valleys  of  the  Andes,  amid  the  icy 
rigour  of  an  almost  arctic  climate,  as  well  as 
on  the  level  acres  of  golden  grain  which  the 
balmy  summer  breeze  ripples  in  light  and 
shade  along  the  sea-shore,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  gladdening  spectacles  which 
this  world  can  afford.  There  are  no  such 
restrictions  confining  these  within  well-defined 
geographical  regions  as  operate  in  the  case  of 
other  fungi.  They  have  the  power  of  indefi- 
nite extension  and  localization.  Their  ex- 
tremely simple  structure  is  capable  of  accom- 
modating itself  to  the  most  varied  circum- 
stances, and  to  almost  any  range  of  tempera- 
ture ;  so  that  the  cereal  blights  have  a  far  wider 
geographical  distribution  than  the  epidemics 
aflfecting  animals,  which  can  only  spread 
within  certain  limits,  the  heat  of  the  tropics 
offering  an  effective  barrier  to  typhus,  and 
the  cold  of  a  temperate  climate  putting  an 


effectual  restraint  upon  yellow  fever.  Nor  do 
these  fungi  restrict  their  ravages  to  any  one 
particular  part  of  the  corn  plants,  nor  to  any 
one  stage  of  growth.  Early  in  spring  they 
are  found  on  the  young  blades,  later  in  the 
season  they  affect  the  glumes  and  palese  of 
the  ear.  They  attack  the  straw,  the  leaves,  and 
chaff,  the  flower  and  the  grain ;  and  in  all 
these  situations  they  are  more  or  less  destruc- 
tive, according  to  the  character  of  the  season 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
developed.  When  they  appear  on  the  straw 
they  close  up  the  stomata  or  breathing  pores, 
which  serve  for  the  gaseous  and  vaporous 
exhalations  of  the  corn,  and  thus  impart  to  it 
a  sickly  appearance.  When  occurring  on  the 
grain,  they  alter  its  substance  altogether;  the 
sap  which  should  have  produced  the  nutri- 
tious milky  kernels  being  appropriated  by  the 
parasite,  and  converted  in  its  tissues  into  dust 
and  ashes,  masses  of  black  and  poisonous 
decay.  ' 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  cereal 
epidemics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
various  kinds  of  Uredines  somewhat  in  detail. 
Beginning  with  the  straw,  which  is  first 
affected,  we  find  growing  on  it  a  species 
called  Puccinia  fframinis,  familiar  to  every 
one  under  the  popular  name  of  mildew.  This 
blight  is  exceedingly  common,  though  more 
prevalent  on  late  varieties  of  grain  than  on 
early,  and  on  light  soils  than  on  heavy  ones. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  dark- 
coloured  patches,  with  sometimes  a  slightly 
orange-coloured  tinge,  originating  beneath 
the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  which  splits  around 
them  and  raises  them  to  the  surface.  These 
dark  musty  spots  are  found,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  a  dense 
aggregation  of  club-shaped  bodies,  their 
thicker  end  being  divided  into  two  chambers, 
each  filled  with  minute  spores  of  seed-vessels, 
and  their  lower  end  tapering  into  a  fine  stalk 
connecting  them  with  the  stem  of  the  corn. 
When  this  disease  is  very  prevalent  and  ex- 
tensive, it  proves  remarkably  injurious,  de- 
stroying the  hope  of  the  harvest  in  the  very 
bud  as  it  were.  The  juices  of  the  corn  are 
intercepted  ;  the  stimulating  effects  of  light 
and  air  are  prevented,  and  the  grain  in  conse- 
quence becomes  shrivelled  and  defective, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  a  superabundant 
quantity  of  inferior  bran.  We  find  it  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  same  category  with  the  pestilence,  as  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  scourges  inflicted  by  God 
upon  a  rebellious  people  :  'I  have  visited  you 
with  blasting  and  mildew,  yet  have  ye  not 
returned  unto  Me,  saith  the  Lord.'  In  our 
own  country  it  used  to  be  a  frequent  cause  of 
scarcity.  In  the  year  1694,  nearly  all  the 
corn  grown  in  Scotland  became  mildewed, 
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and  a  famine  followed,  whose  effects  were  so 
dreadful  as  to  earn  for  that  season  the  omi- 
nous distinction  of  the  '  Black  Year.'  From 
that  period  till  lYOl,  the  country  appeared 
as  if  lying  under  a  curse  from  the  same  cause, 
the  crops  retarded  in  their  growth  and  pre- 
vented from  ripening,  not  being  ready  for  the 
harvest  till  November  and  December,  even 
in  the  most  favourable  localities.  A  pesti- 
lence, consequent  upon  this  terrible  visitation, 
depopulated  whole  villages  and  districts,  defy- 
ing the  utmost  power  of  medicine.  Hugh 
Miller,  in  his  Legends  of  Cromarty,  refers  to 
its  devastations  in  the  north,  where  the  ruins 
of  the  houses  of  its  victims  may  still  be  seen 
in  many  places.  Thanks  to  an  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  it  is  now,  however, 
robbed  of  its  formidable  power,  and  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits  of  harm,  being 
considered  one  of  the  minor  pests  of  the  farm. 
It  is  not  confined  to  grain  exclusively  ;  all 
the  cultivated  grasses  are  more  or  less  sub- 
ject to  it ;  and  this  circumstance  renders  it 
very  doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  extirpat- 
ed. It  is  a  common  error  to  say,  that  corn 
and  hay  that  have  been  stacked  in  warm 
damp  weather,  without  being  sufficiently 
dried,  are  mildewed  when  they  take  heat 
and  become  matted  together  by  white  fleecy 
cobwebs.  The  dust  which  flies  about  in 
clouds  when  the  masses  are  lifted  np  and 
shaken,  are  the  seeds  of  a  fungus,  but  not 
those  of  the  true  liiildew-fungus,  the  puccinia 
graminis.  They  belong  to  a  species  of  mould 
somewhat  similar  to  what  grows  on  preserves, 
old  shoes,  or  stale  crusts  of  bread,  or  decay- 
ing fruit,  in  damp,  ill-ventilated  places. 

The  leaf  and  chafl"  of  the  cereals  are  sub- 
ject to  a  disease  called  rust,  red-rag,  or  red- 
robin  (Uredo  Rubigo),  from  the  rusty-red  or 
yellowish  patches  which  it  forms.  It  is  so 
exceedingly  common,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing 
to  find  a  corn-field  entirely  free  from  it.  It 
occurs  at  all  stages  of  growth  of  the  plant 
affected,  appearing  on  the  leaves  in  spring 
sometimes  in  such  immense  quantities  that 
the  fields  look  quite  yellow  with  it,  and  later 
in  the  season  attacking  the  glumes  and  palese 
of  the  ear  after  the  grain  is  formed.  Though 
formidable-looking,  red-rust  is  in  reality  the 
least  alarming  of  the  cereal  blights.  When 
developed  early,  and  restricted  to  the  leaves 
and  stem,  the  arrival  of  a  few  bright  sunshiny 
days,  by  drying  up  the  moisture  in  which  it 
luxuriates,  soon  dissipates  the  evil,  and  re- 
stores the  sickly  and  drooping  plants  to  their 
former  vigour.  If,  however,  it  should  occur 
at  later  stages  of  growth,  and  infest  the  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  ear,  it  is  more  injurious,  espe- 
cially if  cold  wet  weather,  with  little  sunshine 
or  wind,  should  prevail  at  the  time.  Strange 
to   say,   it   seems   to  be  more  virulent  and 


dreaded  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  with  us, 
although  we  should  imagine  the  fine  sunny 
skies  of  the  south  to  be  more  unfavourable  to 
its  growth  than  our  damp  and  variable  cli- 
mate. The  late  lamented  Professor  Henslow, 
who  devoted  great  attention  to  the  various 
blights  of  the  wheat,  and  whose  observations 
and  experiments  are  therefore  entitled  to  the 
utmost  confidence,  published,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  for  1841, 
an  able  paper,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the 
diseases  called  rust  and  mildew,  though  popu- 
larly distinct,  are  in  reality  specifically  iden- 
tical. He  discovered  several  intermediate 
forms  linking  them  together,  and  proving 
their  common  origin ;  the  two  chambered 
club-shaped  bodies,  formerly  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  the  one,  occurring  in  several  well- 
marked  transition  forms  in  the  other.  He 
supposes  the  rust  to  be  an  earlier  stage  of 
growth  of  the  mildew ;  while  it  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  more  mature  form  may  be 
only  an  imperfect  or  early  condition  of  fungi, 
more  complicated,  and  higher  in  the  scale. 
The  fact  that  they  can  multiply  themselves  in- 
definitely in  an  embryonic  state,  does  not 
militate  against  such  a  view,  as  ferns  and 
others  of  the  higher  cryptogaraia  can  pro- 
pagate themselves  in  their  earliest  stages.  A 
careful  study  of  flowerless  plants  teaches  us 
that  many  species  have  a  tendency  to  si- 
mulate the  principal  distinctive  characters 
of  others  allied  to  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  hypodermian  fungi. 
Botanists  have  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  this  special  department,  and  a  num- 
ber of  elaborate  monographs  have  appeared 
upon  the  subject.  But  as  yet  little  has  been 
done  towards  a  satisfactory  establishment  of 
true  and  well-defined  species.  Very  great 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  desir- 
able end.  The  organisms  themselves  are  so 
very  minute  and  obscure ;  a  slightly  different 
form  occurs  on  almost  every  herbaceous 
plant;  considerable  changes  of  appearance 
and  structure  take  place  at  the  various  stages 
of  growth ;  and  the  groups  that  are  most 
marked  and  peculiar  are  found  actually  to  be 
closely  united  by  the  constant  occurrence  of 
intermediate  forms.  Some  authors,  regard- 
ing the  task  of  arranging  such  a  multitude  of 
cognate  forms  under  something  deserving  the 
name  of  species,  as  hopeless,  have  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  by  the  simple  and  easy  ex- 
pedient of  regarding  every  form  as  a  species, 
and  classifying  individuals  according  to  the 
names  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found, 
at  least  assigning  a  distinct  species  to  each 
natural  order.  We  have  had  too  much  of 
this  loose  and  empirical  mode  of  systematiza- 
tion  of  late.  The  temptation  to  travel  along 
such  a  royal  road  in  the  study  of  the  more 
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diflScult  branches  of  botany,  has  been  too 
great  to  be  resisted  by  a  large  number.  The 
consequence  has  been  a  vast  accession  to 
our  already  overloaded  catalogues  of  spe- 
cies, not  of  divine,  but  of  human  creation. 
Stay-at-home  botanists,  precluded  from  the 
discovery  of  new  plants,  and  having  ex- 
hausted the  comparatively  narrow  and 
circumscribed  field  of  British  botany,  could 
only  find  a  sphere  for  their  ingenuity  in 
dividing  and  subdividing  already  existing 
species  into  varieties  and  sub-varieties,  from 
the  commencement  nearly  to  the  end  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  arranging  and  re-arranging 
them  into  new  genera  and  orders,  and  fur- 
nishing them  with  new  namCvS,  until  systematic 
botany  has  become  a  formidable  and  repul- 
sive hedge  of  thorns,  through  which  few  care 
to  penetrate  to  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides 
beyond.  Against  this  absurd  system  of  re- 
fining and  hair-splitting,  there  has  arisen  of 
late  years  a  strong  and  healthy  reaction. 
Darwin  has  pushed  it  to  an  unjustifiable 
length,  and  drawn  down  upon  himself,  in 
consequence,  the  just  censure  of  men  of 
science  as  well  as  doctors  of  divinity ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  startling  conclusions  which  he 
draws  from  his  very  modest  premises,  we  are 
satisfied  that  he  has  done  great  and  lasting 
service  to  the  cause  of  science,  by  restraining 
within  reasonable  bounds  the  propensity  to 
multiply  and  complicate  species,  which  was 
fast  becoming  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

Every  farmer  is  acquainted  with  Smut, 
which  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  blight  in 
this  country,  and  is  found  more  or  less  in 
every  field  of  corn,  to  which  grain  it  princi- 
pally confines  itself.  It  ^  caused  by  the 
fungus  called  Uredo  segetum,  which  attacks 
the  flower,  whose  innermost  parts  it  renders 
abortive,  swelling  the  pedicels,  or  little  stalks 
to  which  the  florets  are  attached,  far  beyond 
their  natural  size.  The  whole  of  this  fleshy 
mass  is  consumed  by  the  growth  of  the  para- 
site, which  at  length  appears  between  the 
chaffy  scales  in  the  form  of  a  black,  soot-like 
powder.  This  musty  mass  is  invested  with  a 
thin  glistening  skin,  which  is  finally  ruptured, 
allowing  the  dusty  particles  to  be  dispersed 
by  the  winds.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that  the 
ears  affected  with  this  disease  arc  entirely 
destroyed.  Any  one  who  sees  them  must  be 
convinced  of  this;  and  yet  there  are  not 
wanting  persons,  even  in  these  enlightened 
times,  who  regard  the  appearance  of  a  few 
such  diseased  ears  among  their  corn-fields 
with  complacency,  imagining  that  somehow 
or  other  they  are  the  harbingers  of  a  good 
crop.  There  have  been  frequent  coinciden- 
ces of  this  kind,  no  doubt ;  but  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  circumstances  is  as  re- 
mote as  between  the  oft-quoted  Tentcrden 


steeple  and  Goodwin  sands.  The  fungus 
appears  early  in  the  season,  from  the  moment 
that  the  ear  of  corn  emerges  from  its  hose  or 
sheath.  In  some  seasons  immense  quantities 
of  it  may  be  seen  in  corn-fields  in  June,  al- 
most every  second  stalk  being  covered  with 
the  ominous  black  head  instead  of  the  usual 
green  ear.  It  ripens  and  scatters  its  seed 
long  before  the  grain  reaches  maturity ;  and 
by  the  time  of  harvest,  not  a  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence remains  to  remind  the  farmer  of  the 
ravages  it  has  produced.  This  disappearance 
of  the  fungus  when  the  crop  is  reaped,  espe- 
cially if  the  harvest  be  good,  is  probably  the 
true  reason  why  the  farmer  is  prepossessed  in 
its  favour.  Were  he  better  acquainted  with 
its  nature  and  habits,  he  would  look  upon 
each  black  head  of  corn  with  dread,  as  the 
advanced  guard,  the  avant-coureurs  of  an  im- 
mense army  of  destroyers,  lying  in  ambush  in 
the  air  and  in  the  soil,  and  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  every  favourable  opportunity  to 
dash  his  hopes  to  the  ground. 

A  still  more  formidable  and  repulsive  spe- 
cies of  fungus  occurs  very  frequently  on  the 
grains  of  wheat.  Its  botanical  name  is  Uredo 
foetida,  so  called  from  its  most  disgusting 
odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  emitted  by 
putrid  fish,  and  so  powerful  that  it  can  be 
readily  distinguished  in  passing  through  a 
field  where  it  prevails.  To  farmers  it  is  too 
well  known  under  the  common  names  of  bunt, 
smut-balls,  or  pepper-brand.  It  is  exclusive- 
ly restricted  to  the  grain  of  wheat,  which  it 
attacks  in  its  earliest  formation,  a  fortnight  or 
more  before  the  ear  emerges  from  the  sheath. 
In  such  a  place,  its  germs  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  are  hermetically  sealed. 
There  is  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  its 
presence  than  by  the  supposition  that  its  seed 
enters  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  the  wheat 
when  young,  circulates  in  the  plant,  and  is 
propelled  through  the  tissues  by  the  ascend- 
ing sap  until  it  finds  a  suitable  place  for  vege- 
tating in  the  interior  of  the  grain.  When  it 
attacks  the  young  ovum,  all  fecundation  is 
destroyed  by  it,  the  parts  of  fructification 
are  obliterated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
stigmata,  which  remain  unaltered  to  the  last; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this  total  degenera- 
tion of  its  interior  substance,  the  grain, conti- 
nues to  swell  and  to  retain  its  original  shape. 
The  iafeuted  grains  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  sound  ones  by  their  being  generally 
larger,  and  of  a  darker  green  or  brown  co- 
lour, and  also  by  their  floating  on  the  surface 
of  water  if  immersed,  while  the  sound  ones 
sink  to  the  bottom.  They  rarely  burst  of 
their  own  accord ;  but  if  opened,  they  are 
found  to  be  filled  completely,  not  with  flour, 
but  with  a  dark-coloured,  fetid,  dust-like  char- 
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coal.  When  the  wheat  is  thrashed,  many  of 
the  infected  grains  are  crushed,  and  the  seeds 
are  dispersed  in  the  form  of  an  exceedingly 
impalpable  powder,  which  adheres  tenacious- 
ly to  the  sound  grains  by  means  of  an  oily  or 
greasy  matter  contained  in  thera.  Bunted 
wheat  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  ana- 
lysis to  contain  an  acrid  oil,  putrid  gluten, 
charcoal,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia, and  magnesia,  but  no  traces  of  starch, 
the  essential  ingredient  in  human  food.  When 
the  black  powder  is  accidentally  mixed  with 
the  flour,  it  gives  it  an  exceedingly  disagree- 
able taste,  and  is  probably  injurious  to  health, 
though  this  has  not  been  clearly  deter- 
mined. 

On  wet,  stiff,  clayey  soils,  imperfectly  drain- 
ed, and  adjoining  marshes  and  open  ditches, 
an  extraordinary  disease,  called  ergot,  occurs 
on  wheat  and  rye,  which  has  been  attributed 
to  various  causes.  It  is  an  abortion  of  the 
grain,  in  which  the  enlarged  and  diseased 
ovary  protrudes  in  a  curved  form  resembling 
a  cock's-spur ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  black  on 
the  outside,  of  a  spongy  texture  internally, 
and  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  oily  in- 
flammable matter,  that  it  will  burn  like  an 
almond  when  lighted  at  a  candle.  This  cu- 
rious excrescence  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  hybernating  vegetative  system  or  spawn 
of  a  fungus,  which  induces  a  diseased  con- 
dition in  the  ovarian  cells  of  the  rye,  and 
afterwards  develops  in  favourable  circum- 
stances an  elegant  little  club-shaped  sphaeria, 
called  Cordyliceps  purpurea.  In  certain 
places  it  is  extremely  common  on  rye,  and  it 
is  more  so  than  has  been  suspected  on  wheat. 
It  also  occurs  on  many  grasses ;  indeed,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  examine  a  field  or  mea- 
dow in  the  east  or  west  of  England  without 
speedily  finding  specimens.  Ergot  of  grasses 
and  ergot  of  cyperaceas,  however,  do  not  be- 
long to  the  same  species  as  ergot  of  rye,  ac- 
cording to  Tulasne.  As  a  powerful  medicine, 
when  employed  in  small  doses  in  certain 
cases,  it  is  an  article  of  commercial  import- 
ance, and  is  of  great  service  ;  but  when  mix- 
ed with  grain  as  food,  and  taken  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  a  narcotic  poison,  producing 
effects  upon  the  animal  frame  truly  dreadful. 
Professor  llenslow,  by  way  of  experiment, 
gave  it  to  various  domestic  animals,  mixed 
with  their  food,  when  it  was  invariably  found 
to  produce  sickness,  gangrene,  and  inflam- 
matorv  action  so  intense,  that  the  flesh  of  the 
extremities  actually  sloughed  away.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  unlikely  to  have  been  the  un- 
suspected source  of  several  strange  morbid 
disorders  which  have  prevailed  from  time  to 
time  among  the  poor  in  those  places  where 
rye  is  the  staple  grain,  and  which  have  proved 
so    perplexing    to  the  physician.     Professor 
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llenslow  published  a  series  of  remarkable 
extracts  from  the  parish  register  of  Wattis- 
ham,  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1762,  recording 
the  sufferings  of  several  persons  from  an  un- 
usual kind  of  mortification  of  the  limbs,  which 
was  produced,  in  all  likelihood,  by  the  use  of 
spurred  rye  as  food.  In  some  districts  in 
France,  gangrenous  epidemics,  accompanied 
by  the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  used  to  be 
ver)'  prevalent  in  certain  seasons  ;  but  owing 
to  the  pains  taken  to  prevent  ergot  being  sent 
to  the  mill  and  ground  up  with  the  flour,  they 
are  now  almost  unknown.  Sheep  and  cattle 
allowed  to  browse  in  meadows  where  ergot 
exists,  not  unfrequently  slip  their  young,  and 
become  violently  ill ;  and  pigs,  running  about 
certain  lanes  and  hedgei'ows  where  the  fungus 
often  lurks  in  the  shaded  grasses,  become  dis- 
eased. Some  places  are  so  notorious  for  the 
casualties  of  this  kind  connected  with  them, 
whose  cause  is  not  suspected,  that  owners  of 
animals  are  afraid  to  allow  them  to  be  at 
large.  The  necessity  of  carefully  picking  it 
out  wherever  it  is  perceived  in  samples  of 
wheat,  cannot  be  too  strongly  or  frequently 
impressed  upon  the  farmer ;  and  wherever 
gangrenous  diseases  or  uterine  derangements 
prevail,  search  should  be  made  for  it  in  the 
neighbourhood,  with  a  view  to  prevention. 
This  curious  disease,  upon  which  more  has 
been  written  by  medical  and  botanical  authors 
than  upon  almost  an}'  other  vegetable  pro- 
duction, affords  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  within  the  whole  range  of  physio- 
logy, of  a  natural  chemical  transmutation  ;  the 
nutritious  grain  being  metamorphosed,  by  the 
agency  of  a  fungus,  into  a  hard  horny  sub- 
stance, endowed  with  properties  the  very  re- 
verse of  its  original  wholesomeness,  and  mi^ . 
nistering  suffering  and  death  instead  of  life 
and  strength  to  those  who  partake  of  it. 

Such  are  what  may  be  called  the  chronic 
diseases  of  the  grain  crops  of  Britain,  pro- 
duced by  different  species  of  TJredo,  appear- 
ing every  season  in  our  fields,  and  accompa- 
nying corn  and  wheat  to  the  virgin  soils  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  America,  though 
seldom  spreading  to  any  great  extent,  or  in- 
flicting serious  damage  at  the  present  day. 
We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  different  class  of 
fungi,  the  Mucedines,  connected  with  the  dis- 
ease of  our  green  crops,  and  generally  requir- 
ing certain  conditions  of  degeneracy  or  de- 
cay before  they  make  their  appearance.  They 
belong  to  different  genera  and  species,  but 
may  be  characterized  in  general  terms  as  con- 
sisting of  miniature  webs  formed  of  a  series 
of  white  silky  threads  radiating  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  the  original  germ,  and  gradually 
enlarging  in  the  same  concentric  manner, 
throwing  up  from  various  parts  of  their  sur- 
face little  jointed  stalks  covered  with  dust-like 
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seed.  One  of  tnc  most  remarkable  epidemics 
connected  with  these  fungi  is  the  potato  dis- 
ease, so  familiar  to  every  one.  This  root,  su- 
perior to  all  other  esculents  in  quality  and 
productiveness,  was  for  many  years  considered 
the  most  certain  of  all  crops,  and  regarded 
as  the  palladium  against  those  frightful  fa- 
mir.es  which  in  former  times  so  often  devastated 
the  land.  To  plant  and  to  secu/e  a  crop  was 
long  an  invariable  cause  and  consequence. 
The  tubers  would  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
rough  treatment,  and  could  adapt  themselves 
readily  to  almost  any  soil  or  mode  of  cul- 
tivation ;  as  an  old  writer  observes,  '  they 
were  more  tenacious  of  life  even  than  conch 
grass.'  Although  certain  diseases,  as  curl, 
ulceration  of  the  roots,  etc.,  are  known  to 
have  attacked  some  varieties  in  former  times, 
yet  these  having  been  local  and  partial,  never 
excited  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  general 
crop.  But  all  at  once,  in  the  years  1845  and 
1846,  it  was  attacked  with  an  epidemic,  which 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  des- 
troying nearly  the  whole  crop  wherever  it  was. 
cultivated,  in  every  description  of  soil  and  in 
every  kind  of  situation,  and  produced  in  those 
places  where  it  formed  the  staple  food  of  the 
peojde,  all  the  horrors  of  famine.  An  attack 
on  a  crop  so  sudden  and  so  universal,  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  cultivated 
plants.  It  came  like  one  of  those  terrible 
hurricanes  which  occasionally  sweep  over 
tropical  regions,  carrying  death  and  destrne- 
tion  in  their  train,  breaking  up  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  social  and  agricultural  systems  that 
prevailed,  and  producing  evils  that  have  not 
yet  entirely  subsided.  Nor  was  this  disease 
a  temporary  scourge.  It  has  returned  every 
year  since  with  more  or  less  fatality,  so  that 
the  potato  has  become  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome and  precarious  of  all  our  crops.  The 
cause  of  this  epidemic  is  still  very  much  in- 
volved in  mystery,  for  many  of  the  phenomena 
accompanying  it  were  very  anomalous,  if  not 
contradictory.  A  thousand  explanations, 
more  or  less  plausible,  have  been  offered  by 
all  sorts  of  individuals,  scientific  and  practical ; 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  have  by  turns  been 
blamed ;  and  the  subject  has  been  so  fre- 
quently discussed  in  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  social  circles,  that  it  has  become  tho- 
roughly hackneyed.  The  theory,  however, 
most  generally  adopted  among  the  best  au- 
thorities at  present  is,  that  an  improper  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  carried  on  for  many  gene- 
rations has  gradually  induced  changes  in  the 
cells  of  the  plant,  rendering  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  disease,  while  a  parasitic  fungus  is 
present,  accelerating  the  morbid  action,  and 
causing  it  to  assume  a  peculiar  form.  That 
a. predisposition  to  disease  existed  in  the  po- 


tato before  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  is 
pretty  generally  admitted.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  plant  has  progres- 
sively deteriorated  and  become  weakened  in 
constitution  ever  since  its  introduction  to  this 
country.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  appeal 
to  the  experience  and  observation  of  every  ' 
farmer  for  the  last  fifty  years.  During  this 
period,  the  partial  failure  of  sets  when  planted, 
the  increased  tendency  of  t^c  tubers  to  decay 
in  the  pits,  the  exceeding  rarity  of  blossoms 
and  fruit,  and  the  much  smaller  yield  of  the 
crop,  are  all  indisputable  evidences  of  the 
degenerate  condition  of  the  plant;  the  sarne 
symptoms  having,  been  observed  in  every 
country  where  it  is  cultivated,  under  every 
variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances,  from 
the  Arctic  zone  to  the  tropics,  and  from  the 
sea-shore  to  the  mountain  plateau.  This  in- 
herent weakness  is  the  accumulative  result 
of  several  adverse  influences  operating  through 
successive  generations.  One  cause  is  espe- 
cially notorious.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that 
no  plant  can  be  propagated  indefinitely  by 
any  other  agency  than  that  of  seed.  Plants 
can  be  reproduced  to  an  incalculable  extent 
by  cuttings;  but  ultimately  the  power  to  re- 
produce in  this  manner  becomes  exhausted. 
The  perennial  plant  puts  forth  phyton  after 
phyton,  but  the  seed  is  necessary  to  its  per- 
petuation. *  Numerous  lower  animals  are 
also  reproduced  to  a  vast  extent  by  segmen- 
tation or  allied  processes,  but  ultimately  a 
recurrence  to  sexual  admixture  becontes  ne- 
cessary for  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.' 
Now,  the  tubers  of  the  potato  are  merely 
underground  stems,  wisely  provided  by  nature 
as  a  supplementary  mode  of  reproduction  to 
insure  the  propagation  of  the  plant,  if  unfa- 
vourable circumstances  should  prevent  the 
development  of  the  ordinary  blossoms  and 
apples.  This  mode  will  prove  effective  for  a 
time,  and  it  is  one  which,  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case,  will  bear  any  kind  of  rough 
treatment;  but  recourse  must  he  had  in  the 
end  to  the  more  natural  and  primaiy  method, 
to  save  the  plant  from  degenerating  and  be- 
coming extinct.  We  have  been  trying,  on 
the  contrary  (as  it  has  been  well  put  by  one 
author  on  the  subject),  with  a  marvellous  per- 
versity, to  make  individual  varieties  cultivated 
in  this  abnormal  manner  live  for  ever,  while 
nature  intended  them  to  live  only  for  a  time, 
and  then  from  parents  feeble  and  old  we  have 
vainly  expected  offspring  hardy  and  strong. 
By  these  mal-practices  we  have  gradually 
reiluced  the  constitution  of  successive  gene- 
rations and  varieties  of  the  potato,  and  at  the 
same  time  gradually  increased  the  activity 
and  power  of  those  morbific  agencies  provided 
by  nature  for  ridding  the  earth  of  feeble  and 
degenerate  organisms,  and  admonishing  and 
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punishing  those  who  violate  her  immutable 
laws. 

The  parasitic  fungus,  attending  and  acce- 
lerating the  epidemic  of  1845  and  1846,  is 
the  Botrytis  infestans^  consisting  of  a  num- 
ber of  interwoven  cottony  threads  or  filaments, 
producing  upright  branched  stalks  bearing 
the  seeds  in  oval  cases.  It  first  attacks  the 
leaves,  entering  by  the  stomata  or  breathing 
pores,  and  covering  them  with  brown  blotches, 
as  if  ihey  had  been  burnt  by  the  action  of 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  and  running  its 
course  in  a  few  hours;  so  that  the  period  for 
examination  of  the  leaves  is  often  passed 
over.  It  speedily  spreads  from  the  leaves  to 
the  tubers,  penetrating  them  with  its  spawn, 
and  completely  destroying  them.  The  decay 
of  the  tubers,  however,  is  often  caused,  not 
by  the  presence  of  the  parasite  in  them,  but 
by  its  action  on  the  leaves  preventing  the 
elaboration  of  sap,  and  obstructing  the 
admission  of  air  and  transpired  fluids,  until 
by  this  means  the  stem  is  overcharged  with 
moisture  and-  ultimately  rots;  thus  de- 
priving the  half-ripe  tubers  of  the  necessary 
nutriment.  The  potato-botrytis  belongs  to 
a  large  genus  of  very  destructive  fungi, 
aff"ecting  most  of  our  vegetables  and  fruits; 
but  as  a  species  it  is  a  comparatively  recent 
introduction.  Facts  derived  from  nu- 
merous sources  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
did  not  exist  in  this  country  previous  to  the 
autumn  of  1844.  All  the  naturalists  who 
examined  it  then  declared  it  to  be  quite  new 
to  them.  It  is  considered  by  the  most  emi- 
nent botanists  to  be  of  American  origin, 
peculiar  to  the  potato,  and  accompanying  it 
wherever  it  grows  wild  in  its  native  counlry, 
as  the  smut  accompanies  the  corn  in  this. 
From  South  America  it  was  first,  brought  to 
St.  Helena  by  the  north-east  trade  winds, 
which  bring  from  the  same  continent  those 
singular  red  dust  clouds,  which  the  micro- 
scope of  Ehrenberg  found  to  be  composed  of 
vegetable  organisms,  and  which  have  served 
in  an  extraordinary  manner  as  tallies  upon 
the-  viewless  winds,  indicating  with  the  utmost 
certainty  the  course  of  their  currents,  how- 
ever complex.  St.  Helena  lies  in  the  same 
latitude  with  Pern,  and  is  nearer  the  native 
habitat  of  the  potato  than  any  other  country 
in  which  the  disease  has  been  subsequently 
experienced.  In  this  island,  finding  the  con- 
ditions of  moisture  and  temperature  favour- 
able to  its  development,  it  increased  with 
amazing  rapidity,  loading  the  air  with  .myriads 
of  its  impalpable  seeds.  Thence  it  seems  to 
have  been  carried  by  the  winds  to  Madeira 
and  North  America;  and  so  has  progressed 
from  country  to  country,  gaining  new  acces- 
sions of  strength  and  numbers  from  every 
field,   speedily   making   its   dread    presence 


known  wherever  it  alighted.  It  reached 
England  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  confined  exclusively  to 
the  south-western  districts.  From  Kent  it 
travelled  west  and  north,  halting  midway  in 
the  south  of  Scotland ;  so  that  the  crops  in 
the  Highlands  were  that  year  free  from  the 
pest.  The  whole  of  Ireland  was  dtjvastated, 
and  the  fearful  consequences  of  the  visit  of 
the  epidemic  to  that  unhappy  country  are 
yet  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all :  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
poverty,  dying  of  starvation  in  their  houses, 
and  by  the  waysides;  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  compelled  to  emigrate,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  simple  necessaries  of  life. 
In  1846,  it  proceeded  throughout  the  north 
of  Scotland,  where  its  effects  in  certain  dis- 
tricts were  scarcely  less  disastrous;  thence 
on  to  the  Shetland  and  Faroe  islands,  and  to 
northern  latitudes,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato  in  that  direction 
extended.  On  the  Continent,  it  has  been 
observed  to  progress  in  a  similar  manner;  its 
geographical  limits,  as  well  as  its  intensity, 
becoming  more  extended  and  marked  with 
each  succeeding  year.  It  is  extremely  inte- 
resting to  trace  the  distribution  of  the  epide- 
mic fiom  its  original  source  in  the  mountains 
of  South  America,  to  the  various  European 
countries  over  which  it  passed,  as  it  aff"ords  a 
clear  and  convincing  proof  of  its  vegetable 
nature ;  this  distribution,  as  we  have  seen, 
being  gradual  and  progressive,  not  capricious 
and  accidental,  but  spreading  from  place  to 
place  in  obedience  to  certain  well-known  laws 
of  climate,  proximity  and  currents  of  air — 
exfictly  in  the  manner  in  which  we  should 
have  anticipated.  Why  the  fungus  should^ 
have  been  introduced  in  1845  and  not  ia 
previous  years,  and  why  it  should  then  all  at 
once  have  acquired  such  fearful  power,  we 
cannot  positively  tell, — no  more  than  we  can 
tell  why  the  memorable  plague  of  London, 
or  those  deadly  pestilences  which  swept  over 
Europe,  decimating  the  inhabitants,  should 
have  sprung  up  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
as  they  did.  All  the  circumstantial  predis- 
posing causes  are  unknown ;  but  it  may  be 
safely  asserted,  that  the  potato  in  1845 — 
deteriorated  for  generations,  as  we  have  seen 
it  to  be — had  passed  that  limit  of  endurance 
which  sooner  or  later  will  occur  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  plant  cultivated  in  the  same 
abnormal  manner,  so  that  it  possessed  no 
strength  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  fungi 
which  came  in  such  immense  numbers,  armed 
with  such  formidable  powers  of  destruction, 
and  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  great  excess  ^ 
of  moisture,  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture, and  great  electrical  vicissitudes  which 
then  prevailed.     All  the  oldest  varieties,  worn 
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out  and  enfeebled,  perished  at  once,  and  they 
are  now  extirpated, — a  red  Irish  potato,  once 
the  sole  variety  cultivated,  being  now  one  of 
the  greatest  rarities ;  while  the  newer  kinds 
raised  from  seed  have  been  able  to  struggle 
on  ever  since,  offering  some  show  of  resist- 
ance to  the  enemy,  though  every  year  threat- 
ening to  ■succumb,  and  leave  us  altogether 
without  this  valuable  article  of  food,  unless 
we  arrest  the  calamity  by  a  timely  rearing  of 
new  plants  from  seed,  obtained,  not  from  any 
varieties  existing  in  this  country — which 
would  infallibly  inherit  their  parents'  weak- 
ness of  constitution  and  predisposition  to  dis- 
ease— but  fresh  from  the  genuinely  wild 
potato  on  the  South  American  hills.  This  is 
the  only  effectual  and  lasting  cure.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however, — as  such  a  method  will 
necessarily  involve  considerable  sacrifices, 
and  the  exercise  of  patience  for  some  years, 
till  the  wild  potato  has  reached  a  remunera- 
tive size,  and  acquired  a  palatable  taste, — 
that  it  will  not  "be  generally  adopted,  at  least 
until  matters  are  much  worse  than  they  are 
at  present. 

We  have  said  that  the  genus  Botrytis,  to 
which  the  potato  parasite  belongs,  contains 
several  species  which  are  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive in  this  country.  They  are  the  most 
common  and  abundant  of  all  fungi.  For 
ages  they  have  met  the  eye  in  innumerable 
fields  and  gardens.  Onions,  cabbages,  tur- 
nips, beet-root,  peas,  gourds,  spinach,  almost 
all  the  green  crops  we  raise,  often  suffer 
severely  from  this  blight.  In  seasons  favour- 
able for  their  development,  they  spread  like 
wildfire  and  destroy  everything  before  them. 
Various  species  of  Erysiphe  prove  very  des- 
tructive to  fruits  and  forest  trees,  clothing  their 
leaves  with  a  flocculent  cottony  tissue.  The 
peach  is  frequently  hopelessly  injured  by  this 
cause.  Other  kinds  of  fungi  grow  on  the  roots 
of  apple  and  pear  trees,  producing  premature 
decay.  One  fungus,  Rhytisma  acerinum, 
must  be  familiar  to  the  most  careless  and  un- 
observant eye,  as  occuring  on  the  maple  tree, 
causing  those  black  unsightly  blotches  with 
which  the  leaves  are  covered.  It  is  the  most 
abundant  and  pertinacious  of  all  fungi,  con- 
fining itself  entirely  to  the  maple,  and  attack- 
ing every  tree  and  every  leaf  with  the  utmost 
impartiality.  Vegetable  epidemics  in  the 
shape  of  black  mildews,  caused  by  species  of 
antennaria  and  allied  genera,  are  now  and 
then  fearfully  fatal  to  the  coffee  plantations 
of  Ceylon,  the  orange  groves  of  St.  Michael, 
the  olive  woods  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
the  mulberry  trees  of  Syria  and  China.  The 
leaves  of  these  different  trees — upon  the  pro- 
duce of  which  the  welfare  and  industry  of 
whole  provinces  depend — are  clothed  literally 
"with  sackcloth  and  ashes.     Myriads  of  dark- 


coloured,  felt-like  patches,  sprinkled  with 
dust,  close  up  the  breathing  pores,  prevent 
the  free  admission  of  air  and  the  stimulating 
effect  of  direct  sunlight,  and  thus  dwarf  and 
destroy  the  trees,  causing  annually  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  pounds.  A  peculiar  spe- 
cies of  oidium  renders  the  cultivation  of  the 
hop  exceedingly  precarious.  In  luxuriates  on 
the  leaves  and  shoots  of  the  vine,  favoured 
by  the  dampness  and  stagnation  of  the  air, 
caused  by  the  close  overshadowing  poles,  and 
by  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  hop  is 
propagated, — viz.,  by  division  of  the  roots 
and  branches,  having  a  tendency  to  weaken 
its  constitution.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as 
showing  either  the  capriciousness  of  fungi,  or 
the  differences  actually  existing  in  the  nature 
and  habits  of  species  closely  allied,  that,  while 
the  potato  was  universally  destroyed  in  Kent 
in  1844,  the  hop  gardens  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  exposed  to  the  same  atmo- 
spheric influences,  were  never  so  flourishing 
and  remunerative.  On  the  Continent,  a  very 
remarkable  fungoid  epidemic  occasionally 
occui-s,  caused  by  a  kind  of  mould,  called 
Lanosa  nivalis,  from  its  singular  habitat,  and 
the  woolly,  flocculent  appearance  which  it 
presents.  It  is  developed  beneath  the  snow 
on  grass  and  corn-blades,  appearing  in  white 
patches  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  tinging 
the  snow  with  a  reddish  hue,  arising  from 
the  seeds  of  the  fungus,  which  are  of  this 
colour.  Wherever  it  has  tVLH  its  course,  it 
leaves  a  completely  grey  and  withered  plot 
behind.  '  When  snows  have  come  on  with- 
out previous  frosts,  it  has  been  known  to 
destroy  whole  crops,  particularly  of  barley 
and  rye.  In  places  where  it  prevails  exten- 
sively, the  farmers  plough  up  the  frozen  sur- 
face, so  complete  and  hopeless  is  the  mischief 
effected  on  the  young  planK  Happily  for 
us,  it  has  not  yet  reached  Britain ;  but  that 
it  will  not,  no  one  can  predict,  for  all  fungal 
diseases  are  very  alarming,  and  all  past  ex- 
perience of  them  warns  us  that  they  may 
appear  when  least  expected,  especially  in  a 
climate  where  the  seasons  vary  so  much  as 
they  do  in  ours.' 

Shortly  after  the  potato  disease  broke  out 
in  this  country,  the  alarm  excited  by  it  was 
paralleled  in  the  vine-growing  countries  of 
Europe,  by  the  sudden  spread  of  an  equally 
destructive  plague  affecting  the  grape.  The 
fungus,  Oidium  Tuckeri,  concerned  in  this 
epidemic,  made  its  first  appearance,  or  rather 
was  first  observed,  in  the  hothouses  of  Mr. 
Slater  of  Margate  by  his  very  intelligent 
gardener,  Edward  Tucker,  after  whom,  in 
consequence,  it  received  its  specific  name. 
It  seems  to  have  been  previously  unknown  to 
botanists.  Its  origin  is  very  obscure.  It  is 
not  a  new  creation,  but  probably  a  modifica- 
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tion  of  an  old  and  familiar  fungus,  some 
member  of  the  vast  group  of  the  mucedines 
or  mould  family,  whose  forms  are  so  protean 
and  so  closely  allied,  that  we  might  believe 
in  their  transmutation,  without  being  accused 
of  Darwinian  leanings.  This  new  form  found 
peculiar  conditions  at  the  time  favourable  for 
its  development,  which  never  occurred  at 
any  previous  period.  We  know  not  whether 
the  germs  of  the  fungus  spread  from  those 
produced  in  the  hothouses  pf  Margate,  or 
whether  similar  conditions  elsewhere  existing 
originated  it  without  any  connection  existing 
between  the  places;  but  certain  it  is,  that  an 
immense  profusion  of  the  same  fungus  ap- 
peared almost  simultaneously  throu'ghout  the 
vineries  in  this  country.  Two  years  after- 
wards, the  seeds  borne  across  the  Channel 
by  winds  reached  France,  where  for  a  time 
their  ravages  were  limited  to  the  forcinsr- 
houses  and  trellised  vines  of  Versailles,  and 
other  private  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.  But  in  1851  it  un- 
happily reached  the  open  vineyards  in  the 
south  and  south-east  of  France,  where  it  des- 
troyed nearly  the  whole  of  the  crops,  render- 
ing them  unfit  for  food,  and  wine  manufactur- 
ed from  the  partially  decayed  grapes  undrink- 
able.  It  speedily  spread  from  province  to 
province  with  increased  virulence,  ravaging 
the  vineyards  formerly  spared.  The  snow- 
clad  Pyrenees  offered  no  effectual  barrier  to 
its  progress,  but  with  resistless  speed  it  forced 
its  way  into  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain, 
where  so  deplorably  were  the  vineyards 
blighted  by  it,  that  in  many  places  they  were 
abandoned  in  despair.  It  crossed  the  Me- 
diterranean to  Algeria,  extended  its  flight  to 
the  terraced  vine-clad  slopes  of  Lebanon, 
ruined  the  currants  of  the  Greek  Islands  and 
the  raisins  of  Malaga,  and  destroyed  so  utter- 
ly the  far-famed  vintage  of  Madeira,  that  this 
•wine  is  numbered  among  the  things  that  were. 
Everywhere  the  ravages  of  this  pest  were  re- 
garded as  a  national  calamity.  Thousands 
of  labourers  were  thrown  out  of  employment; 
vineyards  were  silent  and  forsaken  that  former- 
ly resounded  with  the  merry  laugh  and  the 
cheerful  song;  bare  poles  were  seen  on  the 
sunny  hill-sides,  or  else  covered  with  unsight- 
ly masses  of  decaying  foliage,  where  formerly 
the  fragrant  vine  wreathed  its  graceful  ver- 
dure, and  offered  its  tempting  and  beautiful 
clusters  of  fruit.  The  simple  and  scanty  meal 
of  the  workman  was  deprived  of  what  used 
to  give  it  relish ;  and  the  distress  in  many 
places  was  awful.  After  raging  for  a  number 
of  years  with  similar  if  not  increased  violence, 
it  subsided,  like  the  potato  dieease,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent, — whether  owing  to  the  remedies 
applied  proving  successful,  or  the  conditions 
for  its  development  proving  unfavourable,  it 


is  impossible  to  say.  Some  places  now  enjoy 
complete  immunity  from  it ;  and  in  other 
places  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  formerly 
abandoned,  is  resumed  with  vigour,  and  with 
every  prospect  of  success.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  crop  is,  however,  season  after 
season,  still  lost  from  this  cause;  and  proba- 
bly the  disease  is  now  so  completelv  establish- 
ed, that  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  its  speedy  dis- 
appearance. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  vine  epi- 
demic is  very  minute,  covering  the  affected 
grape  like  a  white  cobweb.  From  its  radiat- 
ing filaments  several  jointed  stalks  rise  verti- 
cally like  the  pile  of  velvet,  the  upper  joints 
swelling,  assuming  an  egg-shape,  and  giving 
birth  to  the  reproductive  spores.  It  makes 
its  appearance  first  as  a  minute  speck  on  the 
grape  when  about  the  size  of  a  pea.  It 
speedily  enlarges  and  covers  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  berry,  investing  it  with  a  network 
of  interlacing  fibres,  exhausting  its  superficial 
juices,  and  crushing  it  within  its  embrace. 
So  richly  is  it  furnished  with  the  means  of 
propagation,  that  a  succession  of  seeds  is  de- 
veloped by  the  same  filament,  and  three  or 
four  ripen  and  are  dispersed  at  the  same 
moment;  while,  so  loosely  are"  they  attached 
to  their  receptacles,  that  the  smallest  breath 
of  air  or  the  least  brush  of  an  insect's  wing 
carries  them  off  to  other  grapes,  to  infect 
these  with  a  similar  blight. 

We  may  remark  here  by  way  of  parenthe- 
sis, that  fungi  have  a  special  and  inordinate 
predilection  for  the  produce  of  the  vine  in  all 
the  stages  of  its  history  and  manufacture. 
One  species,  as  we  have  seen,  luxuriates  on 
the  grape ;  another  is  concerned  in  the  pro- 
cess of  fermentation,  which  consists  in  the" 
development  of  the  seeds  of  the  yeast,  and 
the  consequent  resolution  of  the  grape  juice 
into  an  alcoholic  product ;  a  third  frequents, 
like  a  Bacchic  gnome  or  convivial  Guy 
Fawkes,  the  vaults  where  wine  is  stored  up, 
forming  a  most  remarkable  and  picturesque 
feature  in  that  vast  temple  of  Silenus — the 
London  Docks — hanging  down  in  immense 
festoons  from  the  roof  of  the  crypt;  swaying 
and  wavering  with  the  least  motion  of  the 
air,  like  dingy  cobwebs.  This  strange  and 
softly  comfortable  form  of  vegetable  stalactite 
grows  in  no  other  vaults  than  those  devoted 
to  wine.  Private  cellars  are  not  unfrequently 
drained  dry  by  a  host  of  thirsty  vegetable 
topers  in  the  shape  of  huge  fleshy  fungi,  de- 
veloped by  the  moist,  dark  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  and  the  rich  pabulum  of  saccharine 
food  which  they  find  there.  The  bottle  of 
port  brought  up  to  table,  whose  venerable 
appearance  the  host  eyes  affectionately,  and 
the  guest  with  eager  expectation,  sometimes 
affords  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  vanity 
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of  earthly  hopes.  A  cunning  fungus  has 
been  beforehand  with  them ;  and  like  the 
famous  rat,  whose  inventive  powers  were 
quickened  by  necessity,  which  drew  up  the 
liquid  contained  in  a  bottle  by  dipping  its 
tail  into  it,  the  vegetable,  equally  sagacious, 
develops  itself  first  on  the  cork,  and  having 
penetrated  it  with  its  spawn,  sends  down  long 
root-like  appendages  into  the  liquor,  exhaust- 
ing it  of  its  rich  aroma,  and  rendering  it  a 
mere  caput  mortuum.  Nor  is  the  wine  left 
unmolested,  even  when  it  has  been  drawn  in- 
,  to  the  decanter;  a  meddling  fungus  still  fol- 
lows it,  and  renders  it  sorpetimes  motherly, 
the  cloudy  filamentous  dregs  left  at  the  bot- 
l  torn  indicating  ite  presence.  In  short,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  this  fungoid  vegetation 
perseveringly  accompanies  the  fruit  of  the 
vine  in  all  its  changes  and  transitions  from 
the  German  hills  to  the  British  dining-room  ; 
and,  like  an  ill-odoured  exciseman,  levies  a 
tax  upon  it  for  the  benefit  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion. In  this  respect,  these  bibulous  fungi 
may  be  regarded  as  practical  executors  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law,  and  may  be  ranked 
among  the  most  efficient  allies  of  teetotalism 
in  that  species  of  crusading  or  guerilla  war- 
fare in  which  it  is  so  actively  and  praise- 
worthily  engaged  against  one  of  the  greatest 
social  evils  of  the  day  ! 

After  this  detailed  description  of  the  spe- 
cific fungi  connected  with  the  more  remark- 
able kinds  of  vegetable  epidemics,  a  few 
words  regarding  their  mode  of  dispersion 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  is  a  well-known 
physiological  axiom,  that  the  simpler  and 
smaller  an  organism,  the  more  bountifully  is 
it  furnished  with  the  means  of  propagating 
itself.  Exposed  to  numerous  contingencies, 
to  extremes  of  temperature,  to  excessive 
drought  alternated  by  excessive  moisture, 
failure  of  reproduction  by  one  method  must 
be  compensated  by  the  development  of 
another,  which  shall  answer  the  purpose  in 
view  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances. Accordingly,  plants  of  the  class  we 
are  reviewing  are  provided  with  two,  three, 
and  in  some  cases  even  with  four  modifica- 
tions of  reproductive  power,  all  equally  effec- 
tual, though  not  all  developed  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  may  multiply  themselves 
by  means  of  the  spawn  or  myceliun),  by  self- 
division  or  lamination,  which  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  species  of  germination  or  budding,  or 
they  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  their 
equivalents,  produced  in  special  receptacles. 
Every  cell  or  tissue  may  contain  its  germs,  and 
each  germ  spring  up  into  new  forms  equally  fit- 
ted for  propagation  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours ; 
nay,  some  may  pass  through  the  course  of 
their  existence  in  a  few  minutes,  and  give 
birth  to  thousands  even  while  under  the  field 


of  the  microscope.  In  truth,  the  common 
reproductive  bodies  called  spores  or  seeds  do 
not  directly  propagate  the  fungus.  They 
germinate,  however,  at  definite  points,  and 
after  a  time  produce  threads  or  filaments 
whicL  throw  out  secondary  and  even  tertiary 
spores,  which  are  the  true  organs  of  repro- 
duction, and  whose  minute  size  and  greater 
profusion  render  them  more  serviceable  in 
the  economy  of  the  plant.  The  number  of 
germs  or  other  reproductive  bodies  which 
parasitic  fungi  produce  is  incalculable,  almost 
infinite.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  one 
grain  of  the  black  matter  which  fills  up  the 
ear  of  corn  in  smut  contains  upwards  of  four 
millions  of  spores  or  seed-vessels,  which  are 
again  filled  with  sporules  or  seeds  so  infini- 
tesimally  minute  and  impalpable,  that  no 
definite  forms  can  be  distinguished  by  the 
highest  powers  of  the  microscope.  When  a 
seed-vessel  is  ruptured,  they  are  seen  to  escape 
in  the  form  of  an  airy  cloud,  filmy  as  the 
most  delicate  gossamer;  and  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer day,  a  keen-sighted  observer  may  behold 
them  rising  from  diseased  heads  of  growing 
grain  into  the  air  by  evaporation,  like  an 
etherial  smoke,  dispersing  in  innumerable 
ways,  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  by  insects, 
by  currents  of  wind,  by  electricity,  or  by  ad- 
hesion. One  acre  of  mildewed  wheat  will 
produce  seeds  sufficient  to  inoculate  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
atmosphere  is  freighted  to  an  inconceivable 
extent  with  such  germs,  quick  with  life  and 
ready  to  alight  and  spring  up,  so  that  the 
pores  of  our  vegetables  can  scarcely  ever 
perform  their  functions  of  inhalation  without 
taking  in  one  or  more  of  these  seeds,  which 
can  penetrate  through  the  finest  apertures. 
We  have  found  a  few  at  the  point  of  every 
grain  of  wheat  we  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope, taken  from  the  finest  and  cleanest 
samples.  There  they  remain  dormant  and 
concealed,  till  suitable  conditions  call  them 
forth  to  life  and  energy.  So  tenacious  are 
they  of  vitality,  that  neither  summer's  heat 
nor  winter's  frost  can  destroy  them  ;  and  they 
are  capable  of  germinating  after  the  longest 
periods  of  hybernation.  Furnished  with  such 
powers  of  endurance  and  dispersion  as  these, 
it  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  they  re- 
quire peculiar  atmospheric  and  other  condi- 
tions for  their  growth ;  and  when  these  are 
absent,  they  will  not  develop  themselves  or 
spread,  otherwise  the  whole  world  would  bo 
speedily  overrun  with  them,  and  'the  fig-tree 
would  not  blossoin,  and  there  would  be  no 
fruit  in  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the  olive 
would  fail,  and  the  fields  would  yield  no 
meat.' 

The  most  important   question    connected 
with  this  subject  which  suggests  itself  to  the 
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agricultural  mind,  is,  wtat  remedies  may  be 
successfully  applied  to  chectrtbe  ravages  of 
these  destVuctive  diseases  ?  Sometimes  they 
are  prevented  from  spreading  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  causes,  we  devoutly  believe, 
under  the  gracious  control  of  the  Great 
Author  of  nature,  who  ever  mingles  mercy 
with  judgment.  After  a  long  continuation  of 
ungenial  weather,  under  the  baneful  influence 
of  which  these  destructive  fungi  spring  up 
and  carry  on  their  blighting  work,  suddenly 
there  come  a  few  days  of  clear  w;irm  sunshine, 
and  immediately  the  healthful  play  of  nature's 
energies  is  restored ;  all  morbid  agencies 
shrink  like  the  shades  of  night  before  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is 
clothed  once  more  with  smiling  verdure.  The 
diseases  that  appeared  so  suddenly  and  mys- 
teriously, depart  in  the  same  manner,  and 
leave  apparently  no  traces  of  their  presence 
behind.  Sometimes,  however,  these  fungi 
are  allowed'to  inflict  incalculable  damage,  and 
man  is  left  to  himself  to  find  out  as  best  he 
may  how  to  confine  their  ravages  wiDiin  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  For  ages,  igno- 
rance gave  them  all  sorts  of  grotesque  desig- 
nations, without  the  remotest  conception  of 
their  true  character  and  properties.  The 
antidotes  employed  in  such  circumstances 
were  necessarily  conjectural ;  and  even  when 
the  proper  remedies  were  applied,  the  reason 
of  their  beneficial  influence  was  unknown. 
In  many  parts  of  our  rural  districts,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  advancement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  application  to  it  of  the  discoveries  of 
science,  a  lamentable  amount  of  ignorance 
regarding  these  diseases  still  prevails.  The 
crops  are  smutted ;  the  hay  is  mildewed  ; 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  It  is 
enough  for  the  farmers  to  know  that  the 
plants  are  mouldy,  and  cannot  be  helped.  Of 
course,  an  intelligent  systematic  course  of 
remedies  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  causes  of  the  various 
diseases,  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
parasites  concerned  in  them.  It  may  be  that 
we  have  not  yet  attained  to  a  suflicient 
knowledge  of  these  fundamental  facts,  not- 
withstanding our  extensive  experiments  and 
observations ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the 
remedies  proposed,  and  in  many  places  car- 
ried out,  are  exceedingly  varied  in  their 
nature  and  eflfects,  being  as  often  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  reverse.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
peculiar  habits  of  fungi  suggest  to  the 
farmer  the  necessity  of  properly  cleaning  his 
seed,  washing  it  in  an  alkaline  ley  so  as  to 
remove  the  oily  germs  of  parasites  adhering 
to  the  grains ;  thoroughly  draining  and  tri- 
turating the  soil,  so  as  to  expose  it  most 
effectually  to  the  beneficial  eff'ects  of  sunshine 
and  rain ;    opening  up  confined  enclosures, 


where  the  air  is  apt  to  stagnate  and  the  shade 
to  become  too  dense,  to  free  ventilation  and 
light;  sowing  and  planting  early  varieties, 
so  that  they  niay  arrive  at  maturity  before 
the  autumnal  fogs  extensively  prevail,  and  the 
avoidance  of  manuring  immediately  before 
setting  the  seed.  These  precautions  will,  in 
most  cases,  very  perceptibly  diminish  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  ravages  of  parasitic  fungi. 
Improved  domestic  habits  in  town  and  rural 
populations  are  well  known  to  have  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  extirpating  or  checking  the 
epidemics  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
country ;  and  in  the  same  way,  a  better  sys- 
tem of  cultivation  will  arrest  the  plagues 
which  affect  our  corn-fields. 

There  is  one  moral  lesson,  among  many 
others,  strongly  suggested  by  the  considera- 
tion of  vegetable  epidemics.  They  remind 
us,  by  the  ravages  which  they  are  permitted 
to  inflict,  at  once  of  the  dangers  and  risks  to 
which  our  crops  are  exposed  ;  and  by  the 
narrow  limits  v/ithin  which  these  ravages  are 
usually  confined,  of  the  stability  of  the  cove- 
nant-promise, that  seed  time  and  harvest 
should  never  cease,  so  that  thus  our  hopes 
are  mingled  with  fears,  and  even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  our  daily  bread  we  must  walk  by  faith 
and  not  by  sight.  They  show  "s,  as  has 
been  elsewhere  said,  '  how  precarious  is  the 
independence  of  the  most  independent.  As 
we  approach  the  season  of  harvest,  we  are 
within  a  month  or  two  of  absolute  starva- 
tion. Were  the  rust,  or  the  mildew,  or  the 
smut  to  blight  our  fields  ;  were  each  seed  of 
the  many  millions  which  each  of  these  para- 
sites disseminates,  to  germinate  and  become 
fertile  on  the  grains  on  which  it  alighted,  the 
scourge  would  be  more  terrible  than  the 
bloodiest  and  most  devastating  war ;  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  nobleman  and  the  beggar, 
the  Queen  and  her  subjects,  would  alike  tie 
swept  into  a  common  ruin.  Not  all  the  vast 
revenues  and  resources  of  England  would 
avail  to  avert  the  terrible  consequences?.  All 
the  other  riches  in  the  world,  failing  the 
riches  of  our  golden  harvest-fields,  were  as 
worthless  as  the  false  notes  of  the  forger. 
But  the  covenant  promise  made  to  Noah, 
sealed  with  the  bright  signet  ring  of  heaven, 
the  "bow  in  the  clouds,"  endures  from  age  to 
age  and  from  season  to  season,  in  all  its  inte- 
grity, even  in  the  most  unpropitious  circum- 
stances; and  that  kind  and  watchful  Provi- 
dence which  supplies  the  large  family  of 
mankind  with  its  daily  bread,  arrests  the  de- 
velopment and  dispersion  of  the  vegetable 
blights,  and  leaves  us,  even  in  the  worst  sea- 
sons, a  reasonable  supply  of  the  staff  of  life, 
thus  presenting  a  sublime  fact  upon  which 
faith,  which  is  better  than  independence,  can, 
rest  in  peace. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Report  on  the  Eastern  Frontier 
of  British  India.  By  Captain  R.  Boileau 
Pkmberton,  44th  N.  L,  late  Joint-Commis- 
sioner in  Munnipore.  Printed  by  order  of 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India.  Cal- 
cutta, 1835. 

2.  Notes  on  Northern  Cachar.  By  Lieut. 
R.  Stewaet,  22d  Regt.  B.  N.  I.  Journal 
of  Asiatic  Society  of  Benga|,  No.  VII. 
1855. 

8.  Account  of  the  Valley  of  Munnipore,  and 
of  the  Hill  Tribes ;  with  a  Comparative 
Vocabulary  of  the  Munnipore  and  other 

!  Languages.  By  Major  W.  M'Culloch, 
Political  Agent  at  Munnipore.  Published, 
by  authority,  from  the  Records  of  the 
Government  of  India.     Calcutta,  1859. 

•4.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  By 
Max  Muller.     London,  1861. 

5.  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  and  Reli- 
gion of  the  Buddhists.  By  B.  H.  Hodg- 
son, Esq.,  B.L.S.  (Political  Agent  at  Ne- 
paul).     Serampore,  1841. 

6.  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of 
Mankind.  By  J.  C.  Pritchard,  etc. 
Third  Edition.     London,  1844. 

V.  Descriptive  Ethnology.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  etc.     London,  1859. 

The  Hill  Tribes  of  India  are  as  numerous 
almost  as  its  mountain  peaks.  That  their 
number,  then,  must  be  legion,  the  reader 
may  satisfy  himself  by  a  glance  at  any  good 
map  of  our  possessions  in  the  East  and  the 
countries  adjoining.  Starting  from  Cape  Co- 
raorin,  a  great  mountain  range,  running 
northwards,  flanks  the  whole  west  of  the 
Deccan — the  Western  Ghauts, — whose  rami- 
fications, again,  under  various  names,  spread 
through  Central  India  in  all  directions  to  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges,  bending  round  the 
north-east  of  Sumbulpoor  and  Orissa,  and,  by 
faint  shadings,  coastwise,  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  Ghauts  of  Coromandel.  The 
Aravalli  Mountains  form  a  smurch  on  the 
map,  running  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
from  Serohee  to  Delhi ;  whence  the  eye 
passes  at  once  to  the  wonderful  Himalayas, 
which,  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
till  over  Oude,  and  then  direct  east  to  Assam, 
overshadow  all  India.  The  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  map  is  one  vast  expanse  of  moun- 
tain land,  of  which  the  imagination  fails  to 
form  any  just  conception.  Here  the  pro- 
longation northwards  of  the  Himalayas  is  of 
great  breadth,  hugging  on  three  sides  the 
Punjaub,  and  dropping  down  multitudinous 
ridges  upon  Afghanistan — some  into  Beloo- 
cbistan  even.  Throw  out  of  view  the  hills 
above  Thibet,  and  let  the  eye  now  rest  on 
our  north-eastern  frontier.  Round  Assam, 
the  map  again  suddenly  darkens  with  strange- 


ly convoluted  lines,  signifying  mountain 
ridges — here  faint,  there  deep,  everywhere 
striking  in  curvature,  and  remindmg  one  of 
the  forms  of  nebulae.  This  range,  running 
parallel  for  some  way  to  the  Brahmapootra 
from  its  great  bend  to  the  south-west,  at  last 
proceeds  southwards  with  a  slight  easterly 
tendency  right  away  down  to  Cape  Negrais. 
And  almost  every  name  on  the  map  along 
the  great  lines  of  mountains  we  have  indi- 
cated, stands  for  a  tribe,  or  group  of  tribes, 
distinguished  from  its  neighbours  by  marked 
characteristics.  » 

Most  of  the  tribes  have  been  more  or  less 
fully  described  by  Latham  and  Pritchard, 
from  the  reports  upon  them  of  British  mili- 
tary oflBcers  or  political  agents.  To  the  eth- 
nologist and  philologer  they  are  objects  of 
supreme  interest,  as  they  are  also  to  the  social 
philosopher  and  historian.  They  help  to  illus- 
trate at  once  the  divisions,  the  movements, 
and  the  progress  of  mankind.  Hills  every- 
where ^re  the  preserves  of  primitive  civilisa- 
tion, as  they  are  the  records  of  early  geologi- 
cal conditions.  And  in  the  hills  of  India  we 
may  now  approximate  to  an  acquaintance 
with  all  the  populations  that  ever  occupied  the 
Indian  plains — its  aborigines,  if  any  race  may 
be  held  especially  entitled  to  the  name — and 
all  the  races  that  in  early  times  successively 
overran  the  land  as  conquerors.  From  Malay, 
China,  Thibet,  Persia — from  outside  of  India 
in  all  directions — have  the  hills  also  drawn 
the  component  elements  of  their  heteroge- 
neous population.  Nay,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  even  the  remote  natives  of  Africa 
have  their  congeners  in  these  mountains. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  propose 
to  ourselves  anything  so  unsuited  to  the  limits 
of  a  review  as  to  attempt  a  survey  of  the  hill 
tribes  of  India.  We  mean  to  deal  with  a 
single  group,  regarding  which  information  is 
recent  and  reliable.  W^e  allude  to  that  occu- 
pying North  Cachar  and  the  hills  round  Mun- 
nipore, on  our  north-eastern  frontier.  The 
area  occupied  is  small,  not  much  over  10,000 
square  miles.  Yet  within  this,  with  a  scanty 
population,  there  are  at  least  twenty  tribes,  or 
parts  of  tribes,  distinct  and  separate,  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  language,  man- 
ners, and  customs.  Their  hills  are  the 
Burrail,  a  ramification  of  the  great  mountain 
chain  which  we  have  noticed  as  running 
down  from  Assam  to  Cape  Negrais ;  and  our 
chief  sources  of  information  are  the  works  of 
Pemberton,  Stewart,  and  M'Culloch,  which 
we  have  prefixed  to  our  article,  and  of  which, 
at  starting,  some  account  may  be  given. 

The  chief  object  of  Pemberton's  work, 
published  in  1835,  was  to  inform  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  most  convenient  military 
routes  on  the  frontier.     It  deals  largely  with 
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distances,  the  physical  features  and  climatic 
conditions  of  the  country  ;  at  the  same  time, 
it  shows  a  mind  alive  to  the  impressions 
which  the  strange  forms  of  human  society  in 
the  district  were  calculated  to  produce.  Much 
of  the  information,  however,  refers  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  among  the  tribes  which  has 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  changed.  Stew- 
art and  M'Culloch  are  more  modern  authori- 
ties. The  condensed  Notes  by  the  former, 
on  Northern  Cachar,  occupy  over  120  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal (1855);  and  his  account  of  the  Nagas 
and  Kookies  is  particularly  able,  ample,  and 
interesting.  To  the  Notes  is  appended  a 
comparative  vocabulary  of  the  hill  languages 
— good,  but  embracing  only  seven  of  them. 
M'Culloch's  account,  published  by  Govern- 
ment in  1859,  is  also  very  able — the  fullest 
of  the  three  of  details  of  native  customs,  and 
of  special  value  to  the  philologer,  from  its 
containing  in  an  appendix  a  full  comparative 
vocabulary  of  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the 
languages  spoken  in  these  hills.  Stewart's 
work,  we  may  mention,  is  posterior  to  the 
last  edition  of  Pritchard ;  as  is  M'Cullpch's 
to  Dr.  Latham's  Descriptive  Ethnology.  And 
though  Latham  has  made  free  use  of  Stewart's 
Notes,  in  that  part  of  his  work  treating  of  the 
Kookies,  he  has  far  from  exhausted  the  in- 
formation they  supply.  Of  the  tribes  to  the 
north  of  Munnipore,  Latham  confesses  igno- 
rance. This  gap  in  the  group  is  now  sup- 
plied. When  Pritchard  wrote,  information 
was  most  imperfect  and  unreliable.  With 
these  preliminary  observations,  we  proceed  to 
business. 

The  tribes  which  we  are  to  consider,  live 
under  very  peculiar  physical  conditions. 
North  Cachar,  in  which  there  are  six  dif- 
ferent tribes,  has  a  population  of  only  30,000, 
and  an  area  of  not  more  than  3000  square 
miles,  or  less  than  many  of  our  English  coun- 
ties. It  lies  wholly  within  the  watershed  of 
the  Burhampootar,  on  its  left  bank,  though 
removed  from  the  stream  towards  the  up- 
lands. Considerable  rivers  bound  it  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  and  on  the  south  it  is 
separated  from  Cachar  proper  by  the  Burrail. 
It  is  chiefly  mountainous,  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  and  bamboo  jungle,  and  inter- 
sected by  numerous  streams.  The  shortest 
route  to  North  Cachar  from  the  plains  of 
Cachar  proper  is  by  a  village  called  Oodhaur- 
bund,  and  by  a  road  which  boldly,  and 
without  zigzagging,  runs  over  the  hills  at  the 
foot  of  the  Burrail,  and  then  up  the  face  of 
the  great  mountain  itself.  'The  moment,' 
says  Stewart,  '  that  the  traveller  has  left 
Oodhaurbund  he  finds  himself  walking  be- 
tween two  high  walls  of  jungle  which  it 
is  impossible  for  the  eye  to  pierce.      This 


jungle,  in  the  lower  range,  is  Composed  of  a 
small  species  of  bamboo,  the  stalks  growing 
exceedingly  close  to  one  another  ;  higher  up, 
the  first  striking  change  is  that  of  a  larger 
bamboo,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  smaller 
kind,  and  grows  in  clumps  instead  of  singly. 
Interspersed  with  these  are  gigantic  bamboos, 
growing  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet,  and  measuring  eight  to  ten  inches  in 
diameter  at  their  base.  When  half*way  up 
the  Burrail  range,  bamboos  of  all  kinds  give 
place  to  a  timber  forest.  ...  So  thick 
is  this  forest,  that  at  no  place  but  one,  on  the 
whole  line  of  road  up  the  face  of  the  hill,  are 
the  plains  of  Cachar  visible.  .  •.  .  Upon 
accomplishing  the  descent  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  range,  which  is  marked  by  the 
same  changes  bf  vegetation  as  on  the  south, 
North  Cachar  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
been  reached.'  The  Burrail,  here,  is  about 
4000  feet  high.  Another  way  of  entering 
North  Cachar  is  not  less  uninviting — miles  of 
it  lying  across  great  morasses  of  thick  allu- 
vial mud,  on  which  footing  is  obtained  by 
means  of  what  are  called  paddy-bridges — a 
series  of  bamboos  lashed  two  and  two  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  planted  on  the  mud.  If 
the  roads  in  either  case  were  good,  the  com- 
munication with  the  plains  might  be  easy, 
notwithstanding  the  climbing  on  hills  and 
jumping  in  morasses.  But  they  are  mere 
paths  in  the  jungle,  impassable  except  on 
foot.  Ponies  and  palanquins  are  alike  out  of 
the  question.  If  one  must  be  carried,  it  can 
only  be  sitting  tailor-fashion  on  a  narrow  litter 
of  bamboos,  and  borne  by  coolies  at  the  rate 
of  two  miles  an  hour.  The  traveller  cannot 
rest  except  at  encamping  places  cut  in  the 
jungle.  Once  he  leaves  a  station,  he  must 
hurry  on  to  the  next  or  return,  if  he  wishes 
repose.  Arrived  in  North  Cachar,  matters 
are  nowise  improved.  It  is  still  interminable 
jungle  threaded  by  uncomfortable  foot-pas- 
sages. Viewed  from  the  high  ground — the 
height  of  the  bamboos  being  uniform — the 
surface  of  the  country  seems  smooth  as  a 
lawn, — a  high  tree  here  and  there  towering 
over  the  bamboos  and  helping  the  illusion. 
But  on  descending  from  the  height,  instead 
of  a  grass  park,  it  is  the  old  story — '  a  road 
wedged  in  between  two  walls  of  bamboos 
thirty  feet  high ;'  the  traveller 'stumbling  at 
every  step,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
ground.'  In  short,  the  whole  country  is  a 
great  tree  jungle ;  in  Tooleram's  country, 
which  is  included  in  North  Cachar,  only  14 
square  miles  out  of  1800  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  patches  on  which  the  tribes  have 
temporarily  established  their  villages,  and  on 
which  they  have  felled  and  burned  the  trees 
for  agricultural  purposes,  are  the  only  spaces 
free  from  the  forest.     To  complete  the  pic- 
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ture,  the  Burrail  has  enormous  peaks  high 
above  its  average  level,  and  close  up  to  whose 
summits  vegetation  extends.  The  summits 
are  usually  cloud-capped,  and  through  the 
gorges  of  the  range  a  southerly  wind  gene- 
rally blows  over  North  Cachar.  In  the  lower 
country  dense  fogs  and  mists  are  common, 
and  there  is  a  general  dampness.  The  rank- 
ness  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  malaria  from 
decaying  vegetable  matter,  are  pregnant  with 
disease.  Epidemics  of  all  sorts  prevail  in 
Tooleram's  country,  which  Stewart  fancies 
must  be  the  most  insalubrious  place  in  the 
whole  world.  The  jungle  throughout  swarms 
with  game. and  beasts  of  prey.  Apes,  ele- 
phants, wild  buffaloes,  tigers,  bears,  leopards, 
and  hyenas,  etc.,  abound,  and  there  are  snakes 
in  infinite  variety.  The  Valley  of  Munnipore 
lies  to  the  east  of  Cachar  proper,  and  south 
of  the  Burrail ;  several  rivers  run  through  it, 
and  much  of  it  is  at  all  seasons  covered  with 
water.  It  is  thought  that  it  forhned  at  one 
time  a  large  lake,  of  which,  to  the  south, 
there  remains  an  unfilled,  but  rapidly  filling, 
remnant.  Of  the  hills  round  Munnipore — 
respecting  about  twenty  tribes  on  which  we 
have  information — the  physical  features  have 
not,  been  made,  by  any  of  our  authors,  the 
subject  of  special  description.  But  from  the 
iabits  of  the  triLes,  and  their  modes  of  cul- 
tivation, it  may  be  inferred  that  they  are  all, 
except  those  on  the  north-east,  covered  with 
jungle,  grass  or  reed,  like  that  in  North 
Cachar.  The  hills  themselves  are  very  much 
higher  than  those  in  Cachar;  on  the  confines 
of  Munnipore,  according  to  Pemberton,  they 
rise  to  betn'een  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  their  average  height  being  between 
5000  and  6000.  Through  the  whole  range 
prowl  beasts  of  prey  of  almost  every  species. 
The  land  is  certainly  not  a  land  of  milk 
and  honey.  One  can  hardly  conceive  men 
resorting  to  it  at  all,  except  in  escaping  from 
enemies,  from  the  plains  of  India  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Burmah  or  Thibet  on  the  other. 
And,  historically,  it  appears  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  hills  has  resulted  from  successive 
waves,  from  the  north  side,  of  fugitive  Tar- 
tars impinging  on  this  jungle  world,  and  al- 
ready divided,  or  at  once  splitting  into  small 
communities  ;  and  of  similar  waves,  from  the 
south  and  west  sides,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Chittagong  and  Tipperah,  and  of  the  plains, 
of  India,  giving  place  to  conquerors.  The 
hill  people  would  appear  to  be  either  purely 
Tartar,  or  Tartar  dashed  with  Malay.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  physiognomy  points  to 
a  duality  at  most  of  races  among  them,  many 
circumstances  would  seem  to  indicate  a  much 
greater  variety.  They  diffep  so  widely  in 
manners  and  customs,  that  it  is  hard  to  recon- 
cile their  differences  with  the  notion  of  any- 


thing like  unity  of  race.  '  I  am  not  aware,' 
says  Stewart,  'of  any  published  account 
wherein  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  esta- 
blish the  cause  of  the  astounding  fact,  that  at 
the  present  moment,  in  the  small  portion  of 
the  world  comprised  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Burhampooter  and  Soorma,  together  with  a 
few  adjacent  hills,  there  exist  upwards  of 
twenty  distinct  tribes,  each  speaking  a  lan- 
guage unintelligible  to  the  other,  and  distin- 
guished by  manners  and  customs  in  which- 
there  is  little  in  common  ;  and  yet  it  is  plain- 
ly perceptible,  from  the  cast  of  the  counte- 
nance alone,  marked  as  it  is  by  the  promi- 
nence of  certain  features,  that  most  of  these 
tribes  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  mem- 
bers of  one  and  the  same  family.  Some 
cause  within  a  much  more  recent  date,  as 
mighty  as  that  of  Babel,  must  surely  have 
produced  such  a  superfluity  of  tongues  and 
races.'  As  regards  the  variety  of  languages, 
this  is  a  frank  confession  of  astonishment  by 
an  able  young  officer,  apparently  ignorant 
when  he.  wrote  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
dialects  grow,  as  instanced  in  the  case  of  the 
tribes  of  Africa,  America,  and  the  Caucasian 
isthmus.  We  now  know  that,  taking  in  a 
somewhat  greater  stretch  of  the  mountain 
range  of  which  he  wrote,  its  languages  must 
be  counted  by  hundreds  instead  of  tens,  be- 
ing as  numerous  almost  as  the  village  com- 
munities. Yet  they  can  be  shown  to  be  all, 
or  nearly  all,  modifications  of  one  and  the 
same  original  speech, — at  least  they  have  a 
family  likeness  pointing  to  their  derivation 
from  a  common  stock.  Dr.  Max  MuUer,  who 
refers  to  the  Munnipore  hill  languages  as 
affording  a  remarkable  example  of  dialectic 
growth,  classes  together  all  of  them  with 
which  he  was  acquainted ;  and  a  study  of 
M'Oulloch's  vocabulary,  which  embraces 
several  Muller  appears  not  to  have  known, 
sets  their  affinity  beyond  doubt.  Their  affi- 
nity, lost  in  the  diversities  of  sound,  appears 
on  their  reduction  to  writipg  disclosing  the 
roots.  Some  of  the  differences  are  seen  to 
be  due  to  local  preferences  for  particular 
vowel  sounds,  just  as  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh 
Scotch  differ  chiefly  through  tbe  former  run- 
ning more  on  the  e,  and  the  latter  more  on  the 
a  ;  others  are  seen  to  be  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  laws  of  phonetic  decay, 
as  exemplified  in  the  variety  of  living  Gaelic 
dialects  in  our  own  Highlands ;  while  the 
principal  are  undoubtedly  due  to  the  causes 
through  which  the  coinage  of  mongrel  words 
goes  on  so  rapidly  among  all  savage  tribes. 

The  multiplicity  of  tongues  is  far  from 
singular.  Hervas,  Moffat,  and  Livingstone 
give  their  readers  a  lively  sense  of  the  multi- 
tudinousness  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
savages,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  thfey 
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change.  Muller  has  brought  together  the 
leading  facts  on  this  subject,  which  demon- 
strate the  tendency  of  language  everywhere 
towards  unbounded  variety.  Where  neither 
oratory  nor  literature  check  the  growth  of 
dialects,  language  has  a  truly  tropical  luxuri- 
ance. Not  only  has  every  tribe  its  peculiar 
speech,  but  every  family  within  it  uses  some 
words  which  are  mere  jargon  to  the  neigh- 
bours. In  Colchis,  according  to  Pliny,  there 
were  of  old  more  than  300  tribes  speaking 
different  dialects ;  and  at  the  present  day  in 
Africa,  and  in  America,  among  the  Indians, 
dialects  are  endless,  and  perpetually  chang- 
ing. Missionaries,  forming  dictionaries  of 
the  languages  of  tribes  among  which  they 
laboured,  have  found  them  quite  useless  with- 
in a  few  years  of  their  completion.  Where 
oratory  is  a  popular  art,  as  among  the  Bechu- 
anas  in  Africa,  it  gives  to  speech  a  degree 
of  fixity  ;  but  perfect  fixity  speech  never  ad- 
mits, even  in  countries  boasting  a  classic  lite- 
rature. Muller  remarks  that  there  are  seven- 
ty modern  Greek  dialects,  in  spite  of  a  writ- 
ten literature ;  and  of  Friesian  dialects,  ac- 
cording to  Khol,  there  is  an  almost  endless 
variety  spoken  within  a  small  area  on  the 
north-western  coast  cf  Germany,  between  the 
Scheldt  and  Jutland,  notwithstanding  that 
for  800  years  the  people  have  used  a  written 
language. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  explain  this  rapid 
growth  of  dialects.  Besides  the  changes 
which  a  language  is  constantly  undergoing 
from  causes  connected  with  the  temperament 
and  other  habitudes  of  the  speakers,  and 
which  changes  may  be  referred  in  general 
terms  to  convenience,  there  is  a  growth  always 
in  progress  of  new  words,  which  become  a 
new  element  in  a  dialect,  and  supersede  and 
cause  old  elements  to  disappear  from  it.  In 
small  and  isolated  communities  which  have 
no  written  language,  this  growth  is  naturally 
very  rapid,  being  unchecked  for  one  thing, 
and  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
communities  for  another.  No  doubt,  in  all 
cases  the  causes  of  this  growth  are  similar  to 
those  witnessed  in  their  operation  among  Af- 
rican tribes  by  Moffat.  He  found  language 
to  some  extent  fixed  and  pure  in  tribes  who 
met  often  in  pichos,  and  had  popular  songs.* 
But  in  small  isolated  tribes,  without  oratory 
or  minstrelsy,  it  was  chameleon-like  in  the 
rapidity  of  its  variations.  And  the  cause  was 
obvious.  The  elders  of  both  sexes  in  such 
tribes  (as  in  those  which  we  are  considering), 

*  Among  the  KoupooeeB  and  Kookies  there  are 
popular  songs,  but  in  dialects  different  from  those 
spoken  by  the  tribes.  Sometimes  the  songs  which 
are  sung  are  not  understood.  This  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  inefficacy  of  this  sort  of  check  on 
the  growth  of  language. 


capable  of  bearing  burdens,  frequently  go  on 
distant  expeditions,  leaving  in  the  villages 
only  the  very  aged  and  the  very  young,  the 
mumbling  and  the  lisping,  who,  left  to  them- 
selves, come  soon  to  understand  one  another 
through  a  language  of  their  own — a  host  of 
mongrel  words  and  phi-ases  joined  together 
without  rule.  Of  this  jargon  the  elders,  on 
their  return,  are  obliged  to  adopt  a  part ; 
and  the  result  of  this  is,  after  a  time,  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  language  of  the  tribe 
— a  change  often  effected  within  a  single 
generation.  This  process,  indeed,  is  one  con- 
tinually going  on  even  in  advanced  commu- 
nities. How  quickly  do  pairs  of  lovers — in  a 
scientific  view,  small  isolated  societies — invent 
for  themselves  each  their  own  peculiar  lan- 
guage of  afi'ection  ?  The  little  words  which 
commence  growing  in  the  period  of  courtship 
become  still  more  numerous  on  the  formation 
of  family.  Every  one  knows  how  such  words 
are  coined  and  pass  current  within  the  sacred 
limits  of  home  ;  they  are  the  products  of  ac- 
cident— adopted  babblings  of  infancy — baby 
failures  at  articulation.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how,  were  a  family  to  be  isolated 
from  its  neighbours,  its  members  might  after 
a  time,  through  the  accumulation  of  such 
words  and  spontaneous  modifications  of  others, 
come  to  speak  a  language  intelligible  only  to 
themselves.  To  pass  from  the  family  to  the 
tribe  is  to  see  the  same  causes  operating  in  a 
larger  sphere  ;  though  not  with  less  intensity, 
yet  with  less  rapidity,  because  of  the  greater 
space  over  which  each  novelty  must  be  dif- 
fused before  getting  a  place  in  the  language, 
and  because,  in  what  may  be  called  '  the 
struggle  for  existence'  among  the  novelties, 
many  must  fail  to  obtain  general  adoption. 
But,  though  the  multiplicity  of  dialects  does 
not  surprise  us,  we  cannot  help  feeling  asto- 
nishment, with  Lieutenant  Stewart,  at  the 
variety  of  manners  and  customs.  Certainly 
we  know  no  other  area  so  small  presenting  any- 
thing like  such  a  variety ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
known  world  of  Herodotus  did  not  present 
a  much  greater.  One  would  think  these  hills 
were  a  converging  point  for  the  peculiarities 
of  all  nations,  were  it  not  that  so  many  of  the 
customs  are  purely  local — having  analogues 
elsewhere,  but  nowhere  exact  counterparts. 

The  six  tribes  in  North  Cachar  are  reduced 
by  Stewart  to  four  distinct  nations — the  Ca- 
charees,  Meekirs,  Nagas,  and  Kookies.  Of 
these  the  first  and  second  are,  each,  divided 
into  two  distinct  clans — the  Hazai  or  Plain 
Cacharees,  the  Purbutia  or  Hill  Cacharees ; 
the  Hill  and  the  Plain  Meekirs.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  Hazai  live  in  Tooleram's  coun- 
try, in  the  west  and  north  of  which  live  also 
the  Plain  Meekirs :  the  hill  clans  of  both  na- 
tions inhabit  the  hills  adjoining  their  kinsmen 
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on  the  plains.  Of  the  Nagas,  there  are  about 
a  dozen  different  tribes ;  in  fact,  all  the  hill 
people  are  known  as  Nagas  by  the  natives  of 
the  Indian  plains.  One  tribe  only,  the 
Aroong  Nagas,  live  in  North  Cachar,  num- 
bering about  7500  souls,  and  living  in  per- 
manent villages,  to  which  they  are  much 
attached,  built  on  the  tops  of  hills  and  crests 
of  ridges  running  out  from  the  Burrail  at 
much  higher  levels  than  those  occupied  by 
any  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
The  Kookies,  again,  are  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct sects,  the  Old  and  the  New  Kookies ; 
and  each  sect  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
clans.  They  live  partly  in  North  Cachar, 
but  their  territory  extends  from  Cachar  east- 
wards to  the  valley  of  Munnipore,  where  they 
are  known  as  the  Khongais.  On  the  hills 
round  Munnipore  there  are,  omitting  the 
Kookies,  nineteen  distinct  tribes,  with  their 
subdivisions,  regarding  which  we  have  infor- 
mation. The  Koupooees  inhabit  the  country 
in  its  whole  breadth  north-westwards  from 
Munnipore  to  North  Cachar,  with  the  Kookies 
on  their  south  and  the  Quoireng  on  their 
north.  South  and  east  of  the  Kookies,  and 
directly  south  of  Munnipore,  are  the  Anal- 
Narafau,  to  the  north-east  of  whom  are  the 
Murring.  North-east  of  the  Murring  live  the 
Tangkool — due  east  of  the  valley,  and  having 
on  their  north  the  Loohoopas.  On  the  Bur- 
rail,  almost  due  north  of  Munnipore,  live  the 
Angamee,  with  the  Mow,  Muram,  and  Mi- 
yangkhang  lying  in  between  them  and  the 
head  of  the  valley.  The  Angamee  or  Gnamei 
are  Nagas,  of  whom  we  have  said  there  are 
numerous  tribes  along  the  range  of  the  Bur- 
rail.  All  the  tribes  just  named  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  the  Government  of  Munni- 
pore. They  were  formerly  much  larger  than 
they  are  now.  M'Culloch  says  : — *  Not  fur- 
ther back  than  thirty  years  ago,  some  of  them 
who  are  now  represented  by  but  one  or  two 
small  villages,  in  positions  far  removed  from 
their  former  ones,  occupied  large  tracts  ;  but 
though  reduced  in  numbers,  they  retain  all 
their  particular  customs,  speak  their  separate 
languages,  and  are  objects  of  much  interest. 
Than  the  contrast  between  the  comparatively 
tall  and  prominently-featured  people  of  the 
western  plains,  and  the  diminutive  in  stature, 
low-nosed  inhabitants  of  these  hills,  a  greater 
could  scarcely  be  conceived  ;  and  it  is  ren- 
dered more  striking  by  the  suddenness — one 
step  from  the  plain — with  which  it  is  pre- 
sented to  view.'  A  word  of  the  Munniporees 
themselves  several  of  whose  customs  are  re- 
markable. They  have  written  records,  but 
they  do  not  go  far  back,  and  are  unworthy  of 
much  credit.  Of  their  origin  we  have  two 
accounts,  according  to  one  of  which  they  are 
descendants  of  a  Tartar  colony  from  China ; 


while,  according  to  the  other,  they  are  the 
descendants  of  the  surrounding  hill  tribes. 
With  the  readiness  with  which  the  less 
always  acknowledges  the  greater,  almost  every 
hill  tribe  claims  to  be  the  parent  of  the  Mun- 
niporees— an  honour  which,  from  similarity 
of  languages,  Stewart  assigns  to  the  Kookies, 
and  which,  from  identity  of  customs,  McCul- 
loch  assigns  to  the  Nagas.  He  says  : — '  The 
stories  of  their  ancestors,  which  at  times  they 
relate  amongst  themselves,  show  that  up  to  a 
very  recent  period  they  retained  all  the  cus- 
toms of  hill  people  of  the  present  day.  Their 
superstition,  too,  has  preserved  relics  which 
alone  would  have  led  to  the  suspicion  of  an 
originally  close  connection  between  them  and 
Nagas.  The  ceremony  "  Phumban  Caba," 
or  "  ascending  the  throne,"  is  performed  in 
Naga  dress  both  by  the  Rajah  and  the  Ranee  ; 
and  the  "  Yim  Chan,"  or  great  house  of  the 
original  Meithei  chief,  is,  though  he  does  not 
now  reside  in  it,  still  kept  up,  and  is  made  in 
the  Naga  fashion.'  The  Meithei,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  the  chief  of  the  four  classes  into 
which  the  Munniporees  are  divided ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  four  principal  tribes  who  originally  oc- 
cupied the  valley — viz.,  Koomul,  Looang, 
Moirang,  and  Meithei — all  of  whom  entered 
it  from  different  directions,  and  amongst 
whom  the  Moirang  first,  and  after  a  time  the 
Meithei  obtained  the  supremacy.  The  two 
theories  may  be  reconciled  in  this  way.  The 
whole  population  of  tlie  hills,  as  of  the  plain, 
is  of  Tartar  origin.  The  Moirang,  at  one 
time  in  the  ascendant  in  Munnipore,  and  who 
came  from  the  south,  were  Kookies,  and  have 
left  their  traces  in  the  Munniporee  language ; 
while  the  Meithei,  who  came  from  the  north- 
west, were  Nagas,  and,  being  long  the  domi- 
nant race,  have  stamped  their  traces  on  the 
customs  related  to  government.  According 
to  a  Shan  MS.,  translated  by  Pemberton,  a 
brother  of  the  King  of  Pong — an  empire  now 
extinct — entered  the  valley  in  Y7Y  a.d.,  and 
found  the  Moirang  and  Meithei  settled  there 
in  such  misery,  that  he  excused  them  paying 
tribute,  and  demanded  from  them  only  that 
they  should  dress  a  little  more  decently  than 
they  did.  In  1474,  however,  the  Meithei 
being  by  this  time  in  power,  their  chief  was 
a  person  of  such  importance,  that  a  Pong  king 
demanded  his  dansrhter  in  marriage.  With 
the  history  of  the  Munniporees,  however,  we 
are  not  going  further  to  concern  ourselves. 

A  state  of  active  feud  seems  to  be  the  one 
natural  to  all  the  hill  tribes  we  have  named, 
as,  indeed,  it  would  appear  to  be  to  all  the 
tribes  from  Cape  Negrais  northwards,  so  far 
as  we  know.  Their  wars  are  constantly 
bringing  new  tribes  to  our  notice  on  the 
southern  borders  of  Munnipore.    An  implaca- 
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ble  enmity  is  often  found  existing  between 
villages  situated  on  adjoining  heights,  and 
whose  families  are  united  by  frequent  inter- 
marriages. The  men  of  the  villages  go 
armed  to  cultivate  contiguous  fields ;  and, 
without  safety  abroad,  they  are  insecure  even 
in  their  villages.  Almost  every  village  is 
protected  by  se  stockade  and  the  planting  of 
panjies ;  and  after  all,  the  young  men  every- 
where, and  in  some  cases  the  married  also, 
are  obliged  at  nights  to  sleep  in  guardhouses 
on  their  arms,  and  away  from  their  families. 
Among  the  Songboos — a  sect  of  the  Kou- 
pooees — before  they  were  subdued  by  Munni- 
pore,  almost  every  village  was  at  war  with  its 
neighbour.  On  their  subjugation  this  warfare 
ceased,  but  the  remembrance  of  their  feuds 
remains,  and  they  would  break  put  afresh  to- 
morrow were  the  restraining  hand  of  Munni- 
pore  withdrawn.  Even  now,  it  is  said,  the 
inhabitants  of  one  village  will  not  drink  of 
the  running  stream  even  which  supplies  the 
wants  of  another  with  which  they  were 
formerly  at  feud.  Perhaps  in  neither  village 
has  any  one  personal  knowledge  of  the  cause 
of  feud,  but  the  fact  is  preserved  by  tradition, 
and  descends  from  generation  to  generation  a 
heritage  of  hate ; — a  remarkable  state  of 
things,  but  not  without  parallel  near  our 
own  doors,  in  the  wilds  of  Tipperary,  as 
instanced  in  the  wars  of  the  '  Three-years-old' 
and  '  Four-years-old'  factions,  to  which  public 
attention  was  recently  called.  The  single 
exception  to  the  prevalence  of  warlike  feel- 
ings and  habits  in  these  hills  is  afforded  by  the 
Meekirs,  an  industrious  but  unambitious  peo- 
ple in  North  Cachar.  Though  they  carry 
spear  and  dhao,  they  use  them  only  for  the 
purposes  of  cultivation  and  wood-cutting. 
Literally,  they  have  beaten  their  swords  to 
ploughshares.  The  result  is,  that  they  are 
the  constant  prey  of  the  Angamee  Nagas, 
and  other  tribes,  whose  trade  is  war,  and 
whose  chief  joys  are  those  of  the  fight.  The 
Meekirs  must  be  classed  with  the  Bayeiye 
and  the  Banuyeti  of  Africa ;  they  are  the 
Quakers  of  the  Indian  hills,  as  the  latter  are 
of  the  African  plains.  Before  the  connection 
of  the  British  Government  with  that  of 
Munnipore,  the  latter,  far  from  being  able  to 
exert  influence  over  the  tribes  surrounding  it, 
could  not  defend  itself  against  their  aggressions 
or  resist  their  exactions  of  black  mail.  But 
with  British  aid,  some  of  the  tribes  have 
been  thoroughly — ^the  northern  ones  partially 
— reduced,  and  matters  improved  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  hills. 

In  personal  appearance  as  affected  by 
costumery,  these  hill  men  differ  from  one 
another  as  much  as  in  language  and  customs. 
The  Nagas,  a  lazy  but  savage  race  (called 
Nagas,  it  is  surmised,  from  Nunga,  naked), 


go  almost  undressed,  their  sole  covering  being 
a  small  piete  of  cloth  tied  round  the  waist. 
They  load  themselves,  however,  with  orna- 
ments made  mostly  of  brass  wire,  shells,  or 
cowries.  An  armlet  which  they  wear  is  pecu- 
liar to  them,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Kookies ;  it  is  a  brass  rod  twisted  some 
eight  or  ten  times  in  the  shape  of  a  wire 
spring,  and  fitting  tightly  on  to  the  flesh 
between  the  shoulder  and  elbow.  The  mar- 
ried women  wear  a  wrapper  over  their  thighs, 
extending  from  the  navel  to  the  knee ;  the 
unmarried  tie  another  cloth  lightly  round 
their  breasts.  In  cold  weather  both  sexes 
wear  a  sort  of  blanket.  They  have  no  head- 
dresses. The  married  women  wear  long  hair, 
plaited  and  knotted  at  the  back ;  the  unmar- 
ried cut  the  hair  square,  and  brush  it  down 
upon  the  forehead  nearly  to  the  eyebrows. 
The  men  cut  their  hair  short,  shaving  it  a 
little  at  the  forehead  and  sides,  and  training 
what  is  left  to  stand  upright.  They  have 
neither  beards,  whiskers,  nor  moustaches. 
All  Nagas  wear  ear-rings  of  brass  wire ;  their 
chief  weapon  is  the  spear.  The  Cacharees 
differ  little  from  the  Assamese  in  dress  and 
ornaments,  except  in  remote  parts,  where 
both  are  rude  and  scanty.  The  Meekirs, 
who  wear  moustache,  have  a  most  peculiar 
dress,  somewhat  resembling  the  Meil  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  is  a  sack  put  on  like  a  shirt, 
consisting  of  two  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  each 
abqut  three  feet  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide, 
dyed  with  red  stripes  and  fringed  at  both 
ends,  sewed  together  like  a  bag,  with  holes 
for'^he  head  and  arms.  The  Old  Kookies, 
physically  the  most  powerful  people  in  Cachar, 
dress  decently,  and  affect  a  modesty  unknown 
to  the  other  tribes.  They  are  very  fond  of 
ornaments,  and  wear  rings,  bracelets,  armlets, 
necklaces,  and  ear-rings,  in  great  numbers. 
Instead  of  boring  the  ear,  they  and  two  clans 
of  the  New  Kookies  cut  a  circular  piece  of 
flesh  out  of  the  lower  lobe,  and  insert  an  elas- 
tic shaving  of  bamboo,  so  as  to  form  a  pow- 
erful spring  acting  on  all  sides  of  the  incision. 
By  means  of  this  spring,  the  hole  is  gradually 
enlarged  until  it  is  made  to  reach  enormous 
dimensions,  the  outer  flesh  and  skin  of  the 
lobe  being  suflSciently  stretched  out  to  admit 
of  a  brass  or  silver  rinjx  four  or  five  inches  in 
circumference.  The  ear  is  also  turned  round 
so  as  to  make  the  ear-ring  lie  at  right  angles 
to  the  side  of  the  head,  and  through  the  ear 
and  nng  are  again  hung  other  ornaments. 
The  New  Kookies  are  a  short,  sturdy  race — 
the  women  more  squat  even  than  the  men, 
but  strong  and  lusty.  They  difter  little  from 
the  Bengali  in  complexion,  but  much  in  fea- 
tures. The  face  is  as  broad  as  it  is  long ;  the 
cheek-bones  high,  broad,  and  prominent;  the 
eyes  small  and  almond-shaped ;  and  the  nose 
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short  and  flat,  wltli  wide  nostrils.  Their 
dress  and  ornamenrs  are  most  diverse.  The 
coraraonest  costume  is  a  waist-cloth  reaching 
to  the  knee,  with  a  shoulder-cloth  in  cold 
weather — kilt  and  plaid,  in  fact;  and  on  the 
head  a  turban,  usually  ornamented  with  red 
feathers  and  red  ribbons,  and  strapped  down 
with  a  string  of  cowrie  shells,  while  into  the 
back  knot  is  stuck  an  iron  skewer  or  porcu- 
pine's quill,  which  serves  at  once  as  hair-pin 
and  tobacco  pricker.  They  wear  broad 
shoulder-belts,  from  which  they  sling  pouches 
and  weapons — the  sheath  of  the  Kookie's 
dhao  being  usually  highly  ornamented.  Be- 
low the  knee  they  wear  broad  garters  of 
goats'  skin ;  and  for  battle  they  don  breast- 
pieces  of  rhinoceros'  hide,  which  gird  the 
whole  body.  Besides  the  dhao,  the  Kookie 
carries  a  spear.  The  Angamees  are  even 
fonder  of  ornaments  in  brass  wire  and  shells 
than  the  Aroong  Nagas.  The  dress  is  a  black 
cloth  kilt,  ornamented  with  cowrie  shells,  and 
wrapped  tightly  round  the  thighs;  besides 
which  they  have  a  coarse  shoulder-cloth. 
The  leg  above  the  calf  is  girded  with  a  num- 
ber of  thin  cane  strings ;  and  in  travelling, 
the  whole  leg  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee  is 
enveloped  in  gaiters  made  of  mat  work,  and 
dyed  red  and  3'ellow.  Their  weapons  are  the 
spear  and  dhao,  and  they  use  shields  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  person.  The 
Koupooee  man  wears  a  waist-cloth  in  front — 
nothing  more ;  on  dress  occasions,  he  wears 
necklaces  of  red  pebbles.  His  hair  is  cut 
short;  and  the  more  erect  it  is,  the  more  it  is 
prized.  The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
well  clothed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Munni- 
poree  women  ;  they  are  fond  of  ornaments  in 
glass  and  brass,  and  till  marriage  wear  a  pro- 
fusion of  them.  The  Murrings  tie  their  hair 
up  in  front  like  a  horn ;  and  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  state  head-dress  of  the  Mun- 
niporees  has  a  similar  protuberance.  The 
Tangkool  dress  in  all  respects  like  the  Kou- 
pooees,  except  that  the  men  would  consider 
themselves  naked  '  unless  tightly  through  an 
ivory  ring  was  drawn  the  foreskin.'  On  oc- 
casions of  lejoicing,  and  in  war,  they  wear  a 
head-dress  of  wicker  work,  having  in  ffont  a 
brass  disc  or  cymbal,  and  dangling  on  each 
side  the  hair'  of  slaughtered  enemies.  The 
Loohoopa  is  of  superior  stature  to  the  tribes 
around  liim.  He  shaves  off  his  hair  on  both 
sides,  and  leaves  a  ridge  on  the  top  like  that 
of  a  helmet.  In  war  he  wears  a  head-dress 
like  that  of  the  Tangkopls.  Major  McCulloch 
says,  that  as  ornaments  of  one  of  these  head- 
dresses, he  has  seen  dangling  from  its  sides 
the  tresses  of  seven  women.  The  Loohoopa 
has  an  unusually  long  spear,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  is  very  expert,  being,  with  this  and 
his  shield,  more  than  a  match  for  neighbour- 


ing tribes,  with  their  spears,  bows,  and  poi- 
soned arrow^s.  His  name  spreads  terror  even 
far  into  the  Burmese  territory.  The  Mee- 
yangkhang,  the  Murams  and  Mows,  do  not 
go  bare  behind,  but  wear  a  black  cloth 
tightly  fastened  all  round  them,  and  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  cowrie  shells,  The 
Angamees  also  wear  a  black  *kilt,  and  dress 
like  the  tribes  last  named,  except  that  they 
tie  \\p  the  hair  with  thread,  which  the  others 
do  not.  Among  the  Anal  Namfau — of  whose 
general  appearance  we  have  no  description — 
the  want  of  eyelashes  and  eyebrows  is  much 
admired,  and  the  young  beaux,  to  render  them- 
selves attractive,  pull  them  out  by  the  roots. 
All  these  tribes,  so  different  in  dress  and 
appearance,  agree  in  having  become  per- 
manent cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  congre- 
gate in  regnlarl)'  established  villages;  and, 
though  individually  fierce  and  impatient 
of  control,  all — with  some  exceptions  which 
will  be  noted — live  under  a  patriarchal  sys- 
tem of  government.  Some  of  them  em- 
brace a  number  of  villages  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  a  single  chief;  among  others, 
as  the  Loohoopas  and  the  Murams,  the 
smaller  villages  seek  shelter  from  aggression 
by  becoming  tributaries  to  the  most  power- 
ful hill  tribe  in  their  vicinity — reserving, 
however,  the  right  of  '  local  self-government.' 
Their  subserviency  is  simply  shown  in  send- 
ing a  quota  of  men  to  assist  the  para- 
mount authority  in  an  exigency.  South,  west, 
and  east  of  Munnipore,  their  cultivation 
is,  according  to  Pemberton,  of  that  kind 
called  Ihoom,  which  consists  in  levelling  the 
forest,  and,  after  it  becomes  dry,  burning  the 
wood,  which  acts  as  a  powerful  manure  to 
the  soil.  On  the  north,  where  the  acclivi- 
ties near  the  bases  of  the  mountains  are  less 
precipitous,  a  terraced  system  of  cultivation 
prevails,  the  lands  being  irrigated  from  the 
numerous  mountain  streams;  and  the  crops, 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  rice,  are  most 
abundant.  By  all  the  tribes,  tobacco,  cotton, 
ginger,  and  pepper  are  cultivated,  and  excel- 
lent cloths  are  manufactured  from  materials 
of  home  growth.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
mode  of  cultivation  called  Ihoom,  would,  we 
believe,  be  most  interesting,  and  we  would 
fain  give  it,  but  must  hurry  on  to  the  pecu- 
liar customs  related  to  the  leading  .relation- 
ships of  life  prevailing  in  these  hills.  We 
propose  to  consider,  first,  their  marriage  cus- 
toms and  their  treatment  of  children  ;  next, 
their  forms  of  government ;  after  which,  we 
shall  give  a  view  of  their  religious  and  burial 
ceremonies.  It  would  be  beyond  our  space 
to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  most  peculiar 
of  their  customs  ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be 
surprised  if  the  result  of  the  rapid  survey  be 
a  motley  of  picturesqueness  and  oddity. 
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As  among  savage  tribes  everywhere  that 
we  have  any  knowledge  of,  marriage  in  these 
hills  is  a  contract  of  the  nature  of  barter  and 
sale,  generally  unaccompanied  by  any  reli- 
gious ceremony.  We  have  no  information 
respecting  marriage  among  the  Cacharees  : 
the}'^  are  professed  Hindus,  though  far  from 
orthodox  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  got 
their  marriage  rites  with  their  religion.  With 
the  Meekirs,  marriage  is  a  matter  of  contract 
unconnected  with  any  religious  rite,  and  cele- 
brated by  a  feast,  as  is  also  the  birth  of  chil- 
dren. Polygamy  is  discountenanced,  but  prac- 
tised. The  Nagas  buy  their  wives,  and  have 
no  marriage  ceremony  except  the  giving  of  a 
grand  feast  to  all  the  villagers,  who  in  return 
build  a  house  for  the  newly  married  couple. 
Sometimes  marriage  is  preceded  by  a  long 
betrothal ;  and  none  are  allowed  to  marry 
till  of  a  certain  age,  and  able  to  keep  house 
on  their  own  account.  Marriage  among  the 
Old  Kookies  seems  to  be  as  much  a  religious 
as  a  civil  ceremony.  The  young  couple  place 
each  a  foot  upon  a  large  stone  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  the  Ghalim  or  head  man  of 
which  sprinkles  them  with  water,  exhorts 
them  to  be  virtuous  and  faithful  to  one  ano- 
ther, blessing  them,  and  hoping  they  may 
have  mahy  children.  After  this  ceremony 
comes  a  grand  feast.  Notwithstanding  the 
religious  nature  of  the  rite,  as  Stewart  naively 
remarks,  a  man  cannot  get  his  wife  without 
paying  for  her,  or  entering  into  bondage  in 
the  house  of  her  parents  for  a  term  of  years 
— a  purchase  through  service  reminding  one 
of  the  loves  of  Jacob.  Courtship  is  well  un- 
derstood and  delicately  managed  among  the 
Old  Kookies.  When  wooing  has  gone  on 
some  time,  the  lover  sends  a  friend  to  ttie 
parents  with  a  stoup'of  liquor:  if  they  quaff 
it,  he  enters  into  preliminaries;  if  they  de- 
cline, he  must  search  elsewhere  for  a  bride. 
Polygamy  is  interdicted,  and  never  practised. 
A  widow  or  widower  may  marry  again,  but 
not  till  after  three  years,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  family  of  the  late  spouse,  which 
is  often  withheld,  and  often  bought  only  with 
a  large  price.  The  New  Kookies  also  buy 
their  wives,  or  win  them  through  years  of 
bondage.  Wooing  precedes  the  contract ; 
and  the  price,  though  passing  under  the  name 
of  a  present,  is  fixed  by  negotiation,  and  de- 
pends on  the  wealth  of  the  parties.  It  is 
seldom  or  never  in  coin.  Marriage  costs  the 
poorest  two  or  three  years  of  bondage,  or 
thirty  rupees  in  gifts.  There  is  a  solemn  mar- 
riage ceremony  preceded  by  feasting  and 
games.  The  parties,  clothed  in  their  best, 
both  drink  from  a  stoup  of  liquor — a  com- 
mon mode,  among  rude  tribes,  of  pledging 
troth — presented  to  them  by  the  Thempoo, 
or  priest,  who  mutters  over  them  some  words 


in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  ties  round  the 
bride's  neck  two  small  threads  of  cotton,  and 
one  round  that  of  the  man.  The  threads  are 
allowed  to  wear  out,  and  are  never  replaced. 
After  the  threads  are  put  on,  the  Thempoo 
presents  the  pair  with  a  small  comb  a-piece, 
again  mutters  some  time  in  the  unknown 
tongue,  and  the  marriage  is  complete  ; — 
combs,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  held  in  the 
highest  degree  of  sacredness  among  the  Koo- 
kies. They  allow  widows  and  widowers  to 
re-marry,  but  marriage  between  cousins  they 
prohibit.  Some  of  their  rules  in  regard  to 
adultery  and  seduction  are  peculiar.  The 
punishment  of  the  former  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  husband.  It  is  death  ;  but  the  lover  may 
save  his  life  by  paying  something  more  than 
the  original  price  of  the  woman,  when  she 
becomes  his  property.  •  In  cases  of  seduction, 
every  effort  is  made  to  have  the  guilty  couple 
married  forthwith — a  penal  price  being  put 
on  the  bride.  In  contrast  with  tliis  feeling 
for  purity,'  and  a  singular  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  power  over  moral  feeling,  is  a  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  the  Rajah,  who  has  all  the 
women  of  his  village,  married  or  single, 
perfectly  at  his  pleasure.  The  Rajah,  how- 
ever, has  little  temptation  to  use  his  power, 
as  he  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  likes, 
or  can  keep — both  polygamy  and  concubin- 
age being  in  common  practice.  Female  slaves 
usually  live  in  concubinage  with  their  mas- 
ters. The  great  desire  of  the  New  Kookies 
is  for  male  otfspring.  When  a  woman  is  en- 
ceinte, she  prays  and  chants  hymns  to  god 
Puthen  to  give  her  a  son  ;  and  when  a  son  is 
born,  there  is  great  rejoicing.  On  every  birth 
a  feast  is  given — three  days  after  the  birth  of 
a  female,  and  five  after  that  of  a  male — to  the 
friendsof  the  family.  Among  the  Munniporees, 
marriage  is  also  through  sale,  and  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  any  ceremony,  though 
usually  there  is  one — but  as  often  after  as 
before  cohabitation.  It  is  said  that  a  Munni- 
porec  can  put  away  his  wife  without  any 
fault  on  her  part ;  and  that  if  a  person  of 
influence,  he  can  do  so  without  its  being 
noticed.  The  rule,  however,  is,  that  if  a  man 
puts  away  his  wife  without  any  fa\ilt  on  her 
part,  she  takes  possession  of  all  his  property, 
except  a  drinking  vessel  and  the  cloth  round 
his  loins.  A  man  and  wife  may  separate  by 
mutual  consent ;  and  a  wife  may  quit  her 
husband  on  giving  him  the  value  of  a  slave; 
Women  are  really  the  slaves  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  they  are  sold  in  satisfaction  of  their 
debts ;  and  men  have  been  known  to  pawn 
their  wives  for  money  to  purchase  some  office, 
or  even  a  pony.  The  Munniporees  have  a 
court  of  jurisdiction  answering  Sir  Creswell 
Creswell's,  only  not'  so  well  njanaged.  The 
Koupooees  are   subdivided   into   four  great 
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families;  and  no  one  can  marry  a  member 
of  his  own  family.  Marriages  are  arranged 
without  reference  to  the  likings  of  parties. 
When  a  son  becomes  marriageable,  his  father 
chooses  a  wife  for  him,  and  pays  her  price, 
wliich  is  usually  high,  and  a  matter  of  pride; 
and,  strangely  enough,  unhappy  results  do 
cot  seem  to  flow  from  this  general  disregard 
of  the  affections.  Conjugal  infidelity  is  said 
to  be  rare  ;  runaway  matches,  however,  some- 
times take  place,  to  the  disgust  of  parents 
and  indignation  of  the  general  community. 
Adultery  is  punished  with  death,  and  the 
forfeiture  of  the  property  of  the  adulterer  to 
the  injured  husband;  while  the  family  of  the 
adulteress  must  refund  her  price  and  pay  her 
debts.  When  a  wife  predeceases  her  hus- 
band, the  latter  has  to  pay  '  Mundoo,'  or  *  the 
price  of  her  bones,'  to  her  father,  if  alive ;  if 
not,  to  her  next  of  kin.  Mundoo  is  also  pay- 
able on  the  death  of  children  ;  bn^  it  cannot 
be  demanded  for  persons  killed  by  enemies 
or  wild  beasts,  or  who  die  of  any  swelling,  or 
cholera,  or  small-pox.*  When  a  woman  dies 
in  child-birth,  the  child  is  not  permitted  to 
live,  but  is  burned  with  her.  If  the  husband 
die  before  the  wife,  the  wife  is  taken  by  the 
husband's  brother.  She  cannot  return  to  the 
parental  home  so  long  as  there  are  any  near 
(male?)  relations  of  her  husband  remaining. 
Polygamy  is  permitted,  but  not  common. 
Children  are  named  as  among  the  Kookies  at 
festivities,  which  take  place  five  days  after 
the  birth,  without  distinction  between  boys 
and  girls.  Among  the  Murrings  there  is  a 
regulated  payment  for  a  wife,  in  fault  of 
which  the  first-born  of  the  marriage  becomes 
a  slave.  The}'  are  divided  into  families  like 
the  Koupooees,  and  the  marriage  of  members 
of  the  same  family  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  consequences  of  marriage  among  the 
Tangkool  are  peculiar.  When  a  son  marries, 
his  father  becomes  a  person  of  secondary  im- 
portance in  the  house,  and  is  obliged  to  re- 
move to  the  front  part  of  it — the  part  of  least 
comfort  and  honour.  This  strange  rule  has 
a  higher  perfection  among  the  Loohoopas, 
who,  whilst  like  all  the  other  tribes  they  buy 
their  wives,  choose  for  themselves,  refusing  in 
such  matters  to  be  guided  by  others.  When 
the  eldest  son  has  brought  home  his  wife,  it 
is  the  signal  for  his  father  and  mother  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  quit  for  a  new  home, 
where  they  live  till  the  marriage  of  the  second 
son,  when  they  have  again  to  move.  Of  the 
marriage  law  of  the  Mows  and  Muraras  we 


*  '  Mundoo'  is  found  among  the  Kookies  under 
the  name  '  Longmul.'  It  is  thought  a  most  extra- 
ordinary exaction.  It  is  not,  howerer,  so  unUke 
the  Old  Scotch  law,  according  to  which,  on  the 
death  of  the  wife,  a  part  of  the  goods  in  communion 
always  found  their  way  to  her  next  of  kin. 


know  little  more  than  that  marriage  is  pro- 
hibited within  certain  degrees  of  aflinity. 
The  price  of  a  wife  among  the  Muraras  is 
merely  nominal.  The  women  greatly  exceed 
the  men  in  numbers,  and  a  wife  can  easily 
be  got  for  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth.  Generally 
among  the  tribes  adultery  is  punished  as 
among  the  Koupooees ;  also,  generally  chil- 
dren, especially  males,  are  highly  prized. 
Except  in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  mother 
dies  in  childbirth,  child-murder  is  unknown. 
In  one  instance,  indeed — in  the  small  village 
of  the  Phweelongmai — the  practice  of  slaying 
female  children  prevailed.  Major  M'Culloch 
found  the  practice  existing  in  1850,  when 
happily  a  stop  was  put  to  it.  The  theory 
was,  that  every  female  child  born  in  a  certain 
way  should  be  killed ;  but  in  practice  all 
were  so  born,  or  at  least  all  were  put  to  death. 
The  custom  must  have  originated  in  some 
superstition,  or  in  an  association,  casually 
established,  of  misfortune  with  female  chil- 
dren born  in  the  proscribed  manner.  A  child 
so  born  was  said  to  commit  'namoonge' — 
transgression — answering  to  the  '  tholo '  of 
certain  Afiicans,  who,  according  to  Living- 
stone, kill  all  children  who  cut  their  teeth  in 
the  upper  sooner  than  in  the  under  jaw ! 
There  were  no  peculiar  customs  among  the 
Phweelongmai  to  explain  the  practice,  such 
as  explain  female  infanticide  among  the 
Rajputs.  The  Rajputs  are  said  to  kill  every 
fe!nale  child  but  the  first, — the  reason  being 
the  cost  of  getting  daughters  married.  It  is 
a  point  of  honour  with  a  Rajput  father  to 
give  his  daughter  a  large  portion,  and  cele- 
brate her  nuptials  with  ruinous  festivities. 

Rude  as  are  the  marriage  customs  which 
we  have  just  described,  it  may  be  remarked 
that  they  belong  to  a  rMher  advanced  state 
of  civilisation — advanced,  that  is,  compared 
with  states  known  to  exist.  No  relation  of 
the  sexes  can  be  conceived  which  we  cannot 
show  either  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  reality 
among  rude  tribes.  At  this  moment  marriage 
in  any  form  is  unknown  in  Loanda ;  the  idea 
of  a  permanent  connection  of  the  sexes  in 
marriage  has  yet  to  develop  itself  from  habits 
of  settled  concubinage.  The  MassegetfE  and 
Agathyrsi  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  had 
the  institution  of  marriage  without  the  idea  of 
conjugal  fidelity.  They  had  wives — but  their 
wives  were  held  in  common.  The  Newars 
of  Nepaul  at  this  day  are  not  a  bit  more  ad- 
vanced. Coming  to  nations  among  whom 
marriage  exists  in  more  settled  forms,  our  no- 
tions are  as  much  shocked  by  the  strangeness 
of  the  forms  as  our  feelings  are  in  the  first 
class  of  cases  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
form.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a  society  in 
which  marriage  passes  a  man's  property  to 
his  wife  as  an  assignation,  in  which,  when  he 
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marries,  he  is  taken  home  to  his  wife's  mo- 
ther, and  where  inheritance  is  with  the 
daughter  !  Such  are  the  ways  of  the  Kocch. 
Not  far  from  the  Kocch,  as  might  be  expect- 
ed, we  find  woman's  supremacy  (is  it  ?)  in  the 
institution  of  polyandria — as  in  Ladak — an 
institution  common  in  Thibet,  and  to  be  found 
with  local  peculiarities  among  the  Tudars 
of  the  Nilgherry  Hills  and  the  Naiks  of  Ma- 
labar. These  are  abnormal  forms  of  the 
marriage  relation,  the  production  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  explain.  Now,  we  observe 
among  our  tribes,  the  advance,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  made,  has  been  in  the  normal  direction, 
and  has  been  not  inconsiderable.  We  not 
only  find  marriage  among  them  constitut- 
ed by  ceremonies  more  or  less  solemn,  but 
we  find  a  high  respect  for  personal  purity, 
and  that  the  sanctity  of  marriage  vows  is  pro- 
tected by  the  severest  penalties.  Polygamy 
— so  common  among  savages — is  allowed  only 
in  a  few  of  the  tribes  ;  polyandria  is  altogether 
unknown,  and  concubinage  is  countenanced 
only  by  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  their  cus- 
toms afford  not  a  few»good  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  rights  of  property  cluster 
round,  diverging  from,  marriage  as  the  con- 
stitution of  family.  No  doubt  the  contract  of 
sale  at  the  foundation  of  the  relation  is  a 
mark  of  great  rudeness  ;  but  then  it  is  found 
in  the  constitution  of  marriage  in  every  system 
of  ancient  law.  Everywhere,  so  far  as  we 
know,  marriage  was  at  first  a  matter  of  barter 
and  sale  in  deed  as  in  name.  In  the  code  of 
Menu  the  radical  bases  of  all  marriages  are 
just  three — capture,  gift,  and  purchase, — 
which  at  the  same  time  are  the  three  leading 
modes  of  acquiring  property  in  general.  The 
rudest  societies  alone  present  marriages  rest- 
ing on  the  first,  and  then  only  as  exceptions, 
not  as  the  rule ;  the  second  basis  is  met  with 
also  only  in  exceptional  cases  ;  the  third  is  the 
foundation  of  the  natural  type  of  marriage 
in  all  early  societies.  The  woman  is  pro- 
perty of  her  father  and  family,  and,  as  property, 
is  parted  with  to  her  husband  on  the  principles 
of  fair  exchange.  Fluctuations  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  sexes  develop  customs  whence 
most  of  our  modern  ideas  of  marriage  are  de- 
rived. We  have  seen  how  among  the  Mu- 
rams  a  woman  goes  for  a  song.  Let  women 
become  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
eligible  men,  and  not  even  a  song  will  be  paid 
for  them.  A  woman  must  then  have  her  por- 
tion. Dower,  as  Mr.  Dasent  has  pointed  out 
in  his  introduction  to  the  Burnt  Njal,  was,  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  originally  the  price  paid 
by  a  suitor  to  a  father  for  his  good  will ;  as 
portion  was  originally  the  sum  paid  by  a  fa- 
ther to  a  man  to  take  his  daughter  off  his 
hands — either  in  a  state  of  society  where  wo- 
men were  numerous,  or  in  which  fathers 
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competed  for  great  alliances.  Portion  and 
dower  come  together  in  our  modern  laws  of 
marriage  as  relics  of  such  customs,  but  disso- 
ciated altogether  in  the  public  mind  from 
them ;  and  it  is  curious  how,  in  the  growth 
of  civilised  sentiments,  this  dissociation  is  af- 
fected. With  this,  however,  we  have  no  pre- 
sent concern.  In  many  cases,  marriage  is  even 
yet,  and  among  ourselves,  not  wholly  a  con- 
tract of  hearts  and  hands. 

We  now  proceed  to  glance  at  the  domestic 
and  political  arrangements  of  the  tribes;  pre- 
mising that  the  Nagas  and  Koupooees  are  sin- 
gular among  them  in  clinging  to  their  village 
sites  with  great  tenacity,  and  that  the  Cacha- 
rees  and  Meekirs  are  almost  nomads  ;  while 
the  Kookie  is  a  migratory  animal,  and  rarely 
remains  more  than  three  or  four  years  in  the 
one  place.  All  the  tribes  agree  in  living  in 
village  communities.  The  villages  of  the  Ca- 
charees  contain  from  between  twenty  to  a 
hundred  houses — each  house  containing  one 
family,  and  eaCh  village  having  its  own  Rajah. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  villages  are  united 
under  a  common  government.  In  common 
with  the  Nagas,  and  indeed  most  of  the  hill 
tribes,  they  have  a  practice,  in  conformance 
with  which  all  their  young  men,  after  a  cer- 
tain age  and  before  marriage,  no  longer  live 
with  their  parents,  but  club  together  in  what 
is  called  the  Warriors'  House,  which  is  gene- 
rally placed  in  the  centre  of  the  village.  Of 
the  powers  of  their  Rajahs  we  have  no  ac- 
count. The  Meekirs  appear  to  have  no  go- 
vernment ;  nor  can  it  be  imagined  for  what 
purpose  a  people  could  require  government 
who  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  defending 
themselves  or  their  property.  They  build  their 
houses  on  high  platforms,  raised  upon  piles, 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  those  on  which 
the  Poeonians  lived  on  Lake  Prasias,  and 
which  the  modern  discovery  of  cranoges 
almost  everywhere  shows  to  have  been  so 
common.  The  platforms  are  reached  by  posts 
with  notches  cut  upon  them,  which  are  used  as 
ladders,  and  may  be  drawn  up  at  pleasure,  as 
a  guard  against  wild  beasts.  Their  houses 
are  very  lai'ge,  and  contain  many  families ;  they 
are  not  divided  into  rooms.  The  Aroong 
Nagas,  with  whom  we  may  class  the  An- 
gamee,  have  no  kind  of  internal  government  ; 
they  acknowledge  no  chief  among  themselves, 
and  deride  the  idea  of  such  a  person  amongst 
others.  Their  spears,  they  say,  are  their  rajahs. 
Each  village,  however,  has  a  spokesman,  some 
elder,  wise  or  wealthy,  whose  position  gives 
him  a  certain  moderate  authority  ;  but  this 
may  at  any  time  be  defied  with  impunity. 
The  office  is  not  hereditary,  nor  held  even 
for  life.  Petty  disputes  the  Nagas  settle  by 
referring  them  to  a  council  of  elders;  but 
the  reference  is  voluntary,  and  the  parties 
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may  adjust  their  quarrel  by  force.     Stewart 
says,  that  this  want  of  government  does  not 
lead  to  any  noticeable  degree  of  anarchy,  and 
that  he  has  lived  for  months  in  a  Naga  village 
■without  having  heard  an  angry  word  spoken 
or  seen  a  blow  struck.     The  explanation  is 
the  Naga's  unappeasable  thirst  for  vengeance 
when  he  is  injured.     'An  insult  given,  it  is  a 
point  of  honour  to  have  blood  ;  and  blood 
shed  by  the  one  party  calls  for  a  like  stream 
on   the  part  of  the  other.     The  wrongs  of 
individuals  are   vindicated  by   their  friends, 
and  villages  are  divided  into  parties  in  civil 
war.'    This  is  the  old  story — everywhere  told 
— of   the    vendetta   and    blood-feud.      The 
Nagas  have  not  yet,  however,  reached  that 
stage  of  civility  at  which  regulated  money 
compensations  come  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
blood.     Like   the   Nagas,  the   Old   Kookies 
have  no  chiefs.     Each  village,  however,  has 
an  elective  head  man,  called  the  Ghalira  ;  but 
he  is  rather  a  priest  than  a  ruler,  and  has 
very  limited  powers.     Grievances  are  redress- 
ed through  appeals  to  the  elders,  who  feast 
during  a  suit  at  the  expense  of  the  litigants, 
and  at  its  termination  appropriate  to  them- 
selves a  proportion  of  every  line.      Since  the 
Kookies  came  under  British  rule,  the  elders 
have  cognizance  only  of  domestic  crimes  and 
immoralities.     Each  of  the  four  clans  of  the 
New  Kookies  has  its  Rajah.     The  Rajahs  are 
supposed  to   be  of  the  same  stock,  and  of 
divine  origin,  and  use  the  supposition  to  exact 
revenue  freely  from  their  subjects  in  kind  and 
labour, — exactions  to  which  they  cheerfully 
submit  in  addition  to  paying  house  tax  to  our 
Government,  in  spite  of  whose  supremacy  the 
will  of  the  Rajah  is,  through  popular  consent, 
law  to  his  people.     The  Rajah  is  assisted  in 
his  government  by   ministers,  who   are   the 
only  subjects  exempted  from  taxes  and  labour. 
The  villages  of  the  Koupooees,  we  have  said, 
are  permanent.     They  are  attached  to  them 
equally  as  being  the  burial-places  of   their 
ancestors,  and  as  being  their  own  places  of 
birth.     They  are  all  situated  on  heights  diffi- 
cult of  access.     Each  village  is  a  little  repub- 
lic,   with    three    hereditary   officers   (whose 
authority  is  small),  and  certain  elective  offi- 
cers, with   whom   lie  the  real  power.     The 
rights  of  property  are  scrupulously  respected 
among  the  Koupooees.     The    Murams   and 
Tangkools  have  in  each  village  two  heredi- 
tary chiefs ;  but  they  have  little  power,  and 
no   revenues — the    principal    advantages   of 
their  position  being  the  best  places  at  feasts, 
and  a  portion  of  the  flesh  and  first  of  the  wine 
from  all  feasts.     The  single  chief  in  a  Loo- 
hoopa  village  is  much  in  the  same  case,  hav- 
ing little  authority  and  few  privileges.     He 
gets  the  leg  of  every  animal  killed  for  a  feast, 
and  the  first  of  the  wine ;  and  one  day  in  the 


season,  if  he  requires  it,  the  villagers  assist 
him  to  cultivate  his  lands.  The  whole  of  the 
Mow  tribe,  comprised  in  twelve  villages, 
acknowledges  one  head.  None  of  their  vil- 
lages has  fewer  than  100  houses,  and  one  of 
them  has  400.  Each  house  pays  the  chief 
annually  a  basket  of  rice.  The  Murams  have 
one  large  village  of  900  houses,  governed  by 
two  hereditary  chiefs  of  co-ordinate  authority  I 
— but  the  authority  is  small.  In  fact,  except 
among  the  Kookies,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  any  of  the  hill  tribes  live  under  a  rule 
so  solid  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  go- 
vernment. Of  the  Munniporees  we  need  say 
little.  They  have  regular  courts  of  justice, 
but  no  law,  the  will  of  their  Rajah  being 
paramount.  Society  is  divided  into  four 
orders  or  classes,  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  Hindu  caste ;  and  there  is  a  peculiar  in- 
stitution called  Laloop,  through  which  the 
whole  of  the  Meithei  class  give  ten  days' 
service  in  every  forty  to  the  State. 

Slavery  is  an  institution  among  the  Munni- 
porees, and  indeed  throughout  the  hills,  ex- 
cept among  the  Looboopas,  the  Murams,  and 
the  Meeyangkhang.  Its  form,  however,  is 
exceedingly  mild  ;  the  slave  lives  in  family 
with  his  master  and  is  kindly  treated,  as  if 
he  were  not  property,  but  a  member  of  the 
family.  For  this  mildness  of  the  institution, 
which  forms  such  a  contrast  to  American 
slavery,  M'Culloch  assigns  the  same  reason  as 
Livingstone  gives  for  the  mildness  of  slavery 
among  African  tribes.  A  slave,  if  ill  used, 
can  so  easily  escape  to  kinder  masters,  that 
to  retain  him  he  must  be  kindly  treated.  Of 
course,  a  fugitive  slave  law  in  these  hills 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  To  the  Loo- 
boopas the  idea  of  any  of  their  kindred  being 
in  slavery  is  most  hateful.  In  proof  of  this, 
it  is  said  that  at  one  time  a  Loohoopa  father, 
unable  to  release  liis  children,  who  had  been 
captured  in  resistance  to  the  State,  came 
down  from  the  hills  to  Munnipore  and  slew 
them,  carrying  away  with  him  their  heads. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  other 
customs  of  the  tribes,  it  may  here  be  remark- 
ed, as  bearing  on  the  explanation  of  the 
strange  diversity  which  they  exhibit,  that  it 
would  seem  in  many  cases  as  if  the  forms  of 
government  were  traditions  from  times  in 
which  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the 
tribes  were  very  different  from  what  they  now 
are.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  any  other  expla- 
nation of  the  existence  of  so  many  hereditary 
chiefs  with  acknowledged  positions,  but  with- 
out authority  or  power — mere  empty  forms, 
such  as,  on  intermediate  platforms  of  change, 
the  past  usually  deposits  befofe  fairly  yield- 
ing to  the  future.  That  the  tribes  should, 
since  they  became  residents  in  the  hills,  hit 
on  the  expedient  of  hereditary  chieftains,  and 
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then  maintain  them  as  mere  forms  and  un- 
realities, is  most  unlikely.  The  greater  pro- 
bability is  that  they  arrived  in  these  hills 
with  hereditary  chiefs,  or,  at  least,  had  such 
chiefs  in  their  original  rcvsidences,  and  in'the 
changed  circumstances  of  hill  life  gradually 
ceased  to  acknowledge  their  authority. 

The  creeds  and  burial  ceremonies  of  the 
tribes  we  must  survey  very  hurriedly  indeed. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  any  connection  between 
them,  such  as  frequently  exists  between  burial 
rites  and  beliefs  as  to  the  future  ;  yet  they 
are  not  wholly  disconnected.  We  shall  ex- 
amine the  burial  ceremonies  first.  The  Meek- 
irs  and  the  Old  Kookies  agree  in  burning  the 
dead  ;  the  former,  after  cremation,  bury  the 
ashes,  and,  though  it  is  not  said,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  latter  do  so  also  ;  both  agree 
in  celebrating  funerals  with  feasts.  Among 
the  Old  Kookies  different  kinds  of  eatables 
are  put  on  the  pyre  along  with  the  body,  and 
over  the  ashes  of  the  dead  his  friends  linger, 
reciting  his  good  qualities.  A  widow,  cloth- 
ed in  her  best,  accompanies  her  husband  to 
the  pyre,  with  her  hand  upon  his  body  ;  and 
when  he  is  burnt,  she  takes  leave  of  his  ashes 
with  loud  lamentations,  casting  aside  her 
ornaments,  and  going  home  with  dishevellfed 
hair.  Among  the  Beteh  clan,  on  the  day 
after  cremation,  a  pointed  stick  is  stuck  into 
the  ground  opposite  the  house  of  the  dead, 
and  there  remains  till  all  the  villagers  in  pass- 
ing have  spat  upon  it, — a  strange  custom 
without  conceivable  explanation.  The  Be- 
tehs,  instead  of  burning  their  warriors,  bury 
them  in  new  clothe?;,  with  their  spears  and 
hatchets,  and  supplies  of  eatables  and  grog, 
— it  being  supposed,  says  Stewart,  that  their 
enemies  won't  leave  them  even  in  the  world 
to  come.  In  contrast  with  the  Old  Kookies 
and  the  Meekirs,  are  the  Nagas  and  the  New 
Kookies,  who  bury  the  dead  instead  of  burn- 
ing them.  The  Nagas  inter  the  dead  at  the 
doors  of  their  ht)uses,  in  coffins  formed  of  the 
hollow  trunks  of  trees,  erecting  over  the  graves 
large  rough  stones,  with  which  the  streets  of 
most  Naga  villages  are  studded.  On  these 
stones  the  friends  of  the  dead  love  to  sit  ; 
they  tend  the  graves  of  the  recently  buried 
with  much  affection,  fencing  them  in  and 
scattering  flowers  over  them.  When  a  war- 
rior dies,  they  bury  with  him  his  spear  and 
dhao,  and  any  articles  he  may  have  much 
cherished.  When  a  New  Kookie  dies,  his 
friends  Iceep  him  lying  in  state,  '  splendide 
mendax,'  as  long  as  ever  they  can,  entertain- 
ing at  the  expense  of  his  estate  all  who  come 
to  see  the  body.  The  bodies  of  the  wealthy 
and  of  Rajahs  are  dried  over  slow  fires,  that 
they  may  be  the  longer  kept  ;  and  during 
the  whole  period  between  death  and  burial 
there  is  unbounded  hospitality  in  the  house 


of  mourning.  Domestic  animals  of  every  sort 
are  slain  in  numbers  to  feast  the  guests,  while 
portions  of  their  carcases  are  sent  to  distant 
villages  where  any  friends  of  the  family  may 
reside.  The  key  to  this  profusion  is  their 
belief  that  all  the  animals  slain  on  account  of 
the  obsequies  of  the  deceased  will  be  attached 
to  him  in  the  world  of  shades.  The  process 
of  burial  itself  is  curious.  There  is  a  funeral 
procession — the  body  in  a  mat  coffin,  on  a 
bier,  with  the  dhao  and  spear  beside  it,  and 
a  supply  of  food  and  drink.  The  weapons 
are  removed  before  the  interment.  When 
the  grave  is  happed,  the  skulls  of  all  the 
animals  slain  during  the  lying  in  state  are 
planted  on  posts  all  round  it,  with,  in  the 
case  of  a  Rajah,  the  fresh  skull  of  at  least  one 
enemy.  Since  the  Kookies  became  British 
subjects,  an  elephant's  head  is  usutdly  substi- 
tuted for  the  human  *one.  The  Houpooees, 
Murams,  and  Tangkool  bury  the  dead  like 
the  Nagas  and  New  Kookies,  but  with  cere- 
monies of  their  own.  The  Koupooees  rarely 
keep  a  body  more  than  one  day,  and  they 
bury  with  it  some  arms,  provisions,  and  a 
hoe.  The  grave  is  dug  by  those  connected 
with  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  marriage 
with  its  females,  for  which  service  they  rie- 
ceive  certain  rewards.  Everywhere  through 
the  hills  a  funeral  is  incomplete  without  a 
feast.  But  of  the  practices  of  most  of  the 
tribes  in  respect  to  burials,  details  are  awant- 
ing. 

As  might  be  expected  from  all  that  has 
been  said  of  the  New  Kookies,  their  system 
of  religion  is  more  complex  than  that  of  any 
of  the  tribes.  Like  all  the  tribes — as  the 
burial  practices  indicate — they  believe  in  a 
future  state  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  they  or  any  of  the  hill  people — if  we  ex- 
cept those  who  are  proselyte  Hindus — have 
any  notion  of  the  existence  of  the  soul.  The 
dead  assume  their  forms  again,  and  continue 
their  lives  in  a  land  lying  to  the  north  :  there 
the  good  of  the  tribe  congregate  in  the  New 
Kookie  heaven,  in  which  the  leading  joys  are 
those  of  war  and  the  chase,  and  in  which  rice 
grows  without  cultivation,  and  the  jungles 
abound  in  game  ;  while  the  bad  are  hesvers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  good. 
As  already  explained,  the  Kookie's  belief  is, 
that  every  animal  he  slays  in  this  world  be- 
comes his  property  in  the  next,  and  every 
enemy  his  slave.  Their  god  Puthen  is  the 
author  of  the  universe  ;  his  wife  is  named 
Nangii,  and  son  Thila.  To  all  three — who 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  diseases  upon 
men — the  Kookies  offer  sacrifices.  Thila's 
wife  is  named  Ghnmnoo.  She  has  the  pow- 
er of  causing  slight  distempers,  such  as  head- 
ache, toothache,  etc.  It  would  be  useless, 
however,   to   follow   further    their   coaiplex 
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scheme  of  divinities.  Tbeir  medicine  is  inti- 
mately connected,  as  might  be  supposed,  with 
their  theology.  When  anyone  sickens,  the 
business  of  the  doctor  is  to  find  out  the  god 
to  whom  he  has  given  otfence,  and  the  kind 
of  sacrifice  which  will  most  readily  appease 
him.  And  these  doctors  know  how  to  ply 
their  trade  ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
and  their  friends  eat  the  sacrifices,  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  gods  are  never 
stinted.  The  Old  Kookies,  unlike  their 
namesakes,  have  exceedingly  vague  notions 
of  religion  ;  indeed,  they  go  little  further  than 
the  faith  that  all  evils  are  due  either  to  the 
anger  of  the  gods  or  the  pleasure  of  demons, 
both  of  whom  they  accordingly  propitiate  by 
petitions  and  sacrifices.  In  much  the  same 
case  are  the  Nagas,  who  have  a  plurality  of 
g0(fs,  but  no  idea  of  a  supreme  divinity. 
They  have  a  god  of  riches,  and  a  god  of  the 
harvest,  and  various  malignant  gods,  all  of 
whom  they  equally  worship.  One  of  the 
malignant  deities  is  a  blind  god,  whom  they 
systematically  cheat.  He  is  worshipped  at 
cross  roads  ;  and  there  the  Nagas  place  large 
baskets  containing  small  off'erings,  trusting 
that  he  will  judge  of  the  bulk  of  the  contents 
from  the  largeness  of  the  receptacle,  and  deal 
his  favours  accordingly.  The  Koupooees 
believe  in  a  supreme  Creator  of  all  things ; 
but  besides  him  have  a  multitude  of  other 
gods,  to  whom  they  assign  as  residences  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  hills  or  great  crags, 
impracticable  to  the  climber.  All  these  they 
propitiate  with  various  off'erings.  Sometimes 
the  off'ering  is  no  more  than  a  leaf  plucked 
from  a  plant.  Major  M'Culloch  says  that 
heaps  of  these  votive  leaves  may  be  noticed 
by  the  traveller  near  the  crests  of  the  hills, 
'  devoutly  dropped  there  by  the  hill-men, 
with  a  silent  prayer  for  the  protection  of  the 
divinity.'  Like  the  New  Kookies,  they  rely 
for  a  cure,  when  in  sickness,  on  sacrifices  to 
certain  deities.  Their  doctors  are  also  adepts 
in  their  art,  and  often  the  poor  Koupooees 
are  obliged  to  sell  their  wives  and  children 
as  slaves  to  procure  the  rpeans  of  propitiation. 
Of  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  other  tribes — if 
they  have  any — our  authorities  are  almost 
silent.  The  Hazai  Cacharees  are  proselyte 
Hindus  ;  but  very  unorthodox.  They  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals,  consume  opium  and  grog, 
and  are  without  caste  distinctions.  The 
Purbutias,  in  many  of  their  superstitions  and 
rites,  resemble  the  Nagas  ;  while  the  Meekirs 
are  said  to  have  no  religion  at  all,  as  they  are 
said  to  have  neither  wars  nor  government. 
Many  of  them,  however,  especially  those 
residing  in  Assam,  are  converts  to  a  sort  of 
Hinduisrn. — All  the  tribes  consult  omens  on 
most  occasions  of  any  importance.  The  New 
Kookies  have  priests  whose  special  business 


it  is  to  reveal  the  future  by  consulting  the 
yolks  of  eggs  and  the  entrails  of  fowls.  It 
would  not  appear,  however,  that  much  confi- 
dence is  placed  in  their  revelations.  The 
practice  of  taking  omens  among  the  Kou- 
pooees is  a  mere  relic  of  the  past.  Though 
they  always  take  them  in  regard  to  the 
ground  to  be  cultivated,  they  never  by  any 
chance  disturb  their  circle  of  cultivation, 
whatever  the  omens  may  be  ! 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  venture  on 
some  speculations  regarding  the  composition 
of  this  extraordinary  population.  First,  how- 
ever, let  us  glance  at  such  connections  as  are 
obvious  between  some  of  these  tribes  and 
others,  in  what  may  be  supposed  to  be  their 
places  of  derivation,  Latham  surmises,  from 
similarity  of  names,  that  the  Loohoopa  are 
the  same  with  the  Lhopa  of  Butan  and  the 
Lepcha  of  Nepaul ;  the  two  former  at  least 
have  another  point  of  agreement — the  system 
of  artificial  irrigation.  Supposing  these 
connected,  we  can  at  once  refer  the  Loohoo- 
pas  to  Thibet.  As  regards  the  Kookies  (the 
Kuki  of  Latham),  we  know  their  history  so 
far.  They  came  from  the  jungles  of  the 
south,  and  at  a  recent  date — about  sixty 
years  ago,  arriving  in  Cachar  in  a  state  of 
almost  perfect  nudity.  They  have  since 
become  comparatively  civilised — in  fact,  so 
changed  as  to  be  hardly  recognisable. 
Though  the  New  Kookies  and  the  Old  are 
mutually  unintelligible  to  one  another,  or 
nearly  so,  it  is  undoubted  that  they  both 
came  from  the  same  quarter — the  wilds  of 
Tipperah  and  Chittagong,  with  the  Khumia 
of  the  latter  of  which  Latham  identifies  them. 
Four  tribes  of  them  arrived  so  late  as  1849, 
driven  up  by  the  Looshais — also  of  the  same 
stock  (Lushai) — from  their  native  districts 
into  Cachar.  Pritchard,  writing  in  1844, 
confuses  the  Kookies  with  the  Nagas,  and 
hints  at  their  being  of  Chinese  origin.  Al- 
though we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  speak 
with  confideuce  of  the  various  tribes  who  are 
properly  distinguished  by  the  name  Nagas, 
we  prefer  Stewart's  theory  to  any  that  we 
have  seen,  that  the  Nagas  are  the  aborigines 
of  the  hills.  This  is  the  view  to  which 
M'Culloch  also  inclines.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  have  at  least  been  inhabitants 
of  the  country  for  very  many  centuries.  '  I 
leave  it  to  others,'  says  Stewart,  '  to  find  out 
where  they  (the  Nagas)  came  from.  But  if 
the  question  be  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  aborigines  of  India  and  those 
tribes  who  have  emigrated  into  it  from  the 
East,  I  would  draw  that  line  here,  and  place 
the  Nagas,  although  they  may  have  some 
marks  of  a  Tartar  origin  about  them,  as  the 
rudest  of  the  aborigines  of  Hindostan;  where- 
as the  Cossiahs,  Meekirs,  Kookies,  Monipuries, 
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and  Looshais  (Lushai),  and  many  others,  are 
directly  connected  with  the  far  east.  The 
three  latter  having  approached  their  present 
localities  from  the  south,  may  possibly  have 
been  crossed  with  the  Malay  ;  tor  the  Cossi- 
ahs  and  Meekirs,  who  were  undoubtedly 
earlier  immigrants  than  either  of  these  three, 
retain  the  peculiarities  of  the  Tartar  counte- 
nance far  more  distinctly  than  they  do.' 
Whoever  the  Nagas  may  be,  it  is  certain  they 
extend  over  at  lea&t  four  degrees  of  latitude 
in  the  hills.*  Latham  again  suggests  the 
identity  of  the  Meekirs  and  the  Kasia.  '  The 
Mikir  physiognomy,'  he  says,  '  is  Kasia.  So 
is  the  Mikir  dress.'  But  the  Kasia  live  at 
some  distance,  and  though  we  are  not  in- 
formed, are  probably  of  the  Bhot  alliance. 
The  Cachar^e  again  plainly  appear  in  Hodg- 
son's Kachari  of  the  Nepaul  group  ;  or  does 
he  extend  his  group  to  include  the  Cacha- 
rees?  Of  the  ten  dialects  of  Nepaul,  of 
which  the  Cacharee  is  one,  he  says  :  '  With 
exception  of  the  first,  these  several  tongues  are 
all  of  trans-Himalayan  stock,  and  are  closely 
affiliated.  They  are  all  extremely  rude, 
owing  to  the  people  who  speak  them  having 
crossed  the  snows  before  learning  dawned 
upon  Tibet,  and  to  the  physicq^l  features  of 
their  new  home  (huge  mountain  barriers  on 
every  hand)  having  tended  to  break  up  and 
enfeeble  the  common  speech  they  brought 
with  them.'  Of  the  other  tribes  we  can  say 
nothing  with  the  assistance  of  our  authorities. 
Pritchard  wrote  when  information  was  very 
meagre ;  Latham  has  availed  himself  freely 
of  Stewart  as  an  authority  ;  but  of  the  tribes 
on  the  north  and  north-east  of  Munnipore  he 
<jonfesses  ignorance,  knowing  the  Angamee 
only  from  Stewart,  and  of  the  Loohoopas, 
nothing  but  the  name. 

Enough  has  been  said,  and  may  be  assumed 
to  be  settled,  however,  in  explanation  to  a 
large  extent  of  what  is  most  remarkable  about 
our  hill  population.  Its  tribes  are  but  the 
wedge-ends  of — if  we  cannot  say  great  peo- 
ples, still  of — great  populations  whose  main 
habitations  are  elsewhere.  The  hills  are  a 
confluence  of  nationalities.  The  Aroong 
and  Angamee  Nagas  represent  a  people  in- 
habiting a  tract  of  country  extending  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  for  over  200  miles; 
the  Kookies  represent  Tipperah,  Chittagong, 
— Malay  peculiarities  and  Eastern  blood. 
The  Cacharees  may  extend,  for  all  we  know, 
to  Nepaul,  and  again  are  to  be  referred  across 
the  Himalayas  to  Thibet ;  to  which  also,  via 
Butan,  are  projected  the  Loohoopas.     When 

*  While  the  K agas  of  Cachar  are  '  indiscriminate' 
eaters — eating  almost  any  creature,  even  lizards 
and  snakes,  with  relish,  picking  them  up  half  rotten 
in  the  jungles — their  relatives  in  the  north — the 
Tikliya  Nagas — are  said  to  be  cannibala. 


we  add  to  these  the  aborigines,  whatever  they 
may  have  been,  displaced  from  the  plains  of 
Hindostan,  supposing  them  not  to  be  the 
Nagas,  and  consider  the  influence  of  the 
populatiQns  of  Assam,  Burmah,  and  Sylhet, 
we  conceive  we  have  here  brought  together 
a  sufficient  number  of  sources  of  diverse  cus- 
toms to  make  the  problem  presented  by  the 
district  one  of  comparatively  easy  solution. 
With  regard  to  language,  it  is  seen  that  the 
theory  of  rapid  dialectic  growth  requires  no 
overstraining  to  explain  the  great  number 
of  prevailing  dialects ;  and  the  variety  of 
customs  also  seems  hardly  to  call  for  surprise 
or  comment. 

Still,  after  allowance  has  been  made  for 
these  sources  of  diversity,  much  remains 
unexplained.  What  are  we  to  say,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  diff^erences  presented  by  the 
Kookie  nation  within  itself,  in  its  different 
sects  and  clans  ?  The  Old  Kookies  not  only 
do  not  understand  the  speech  of  the  New, 
but  diff"er  from  them  in  dress,  law  of  marriage, 
religion,  and  burial  ceremonies,  and  yet  they 
only  preceded  them  from  Tipperah  by  about 
fifty  years!  Then  the  New  Kookies,  who 
came  up  about  twelve  years  ago,  differ 
among  themselves  in  everything  but  their 
superstitions.  '  Not  only,'  says  Stewart,  '  do 
the  clans,  and  more  widely  the  sects,  differ  in 
dialect,  but  their  manners  and  customs, 
government  and  ceremonies;  and  with  respect 
to  the  sects,  their  religion  also  is  not  the 
same.  I  can  divine  no  cause  for  such  a  state 
of  things;  and  the  matter  becomes  still  more 
inexplicable  when  it  is  known  that  these  are 
not  all  the  tribes  of  Kookies  extant.'  M'Oul- 
loch  mentions  the  Poi,  Soote,  Tante,  Loosei, 
'  and  other  tribes,'  as  being  of  the  same  race 
with  the  Kookies;  and  gives  their  own  account 
of  their  ancient  history,  according  to  which 
their  progenitors  reached  our  sphere,  coming 
— neither  from  east,  west,  north,  nor  south, 
but — from  '  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ! '  And 
yet  it  is  curious  that  they  are  particularly 
attentive  to  genealogy — every  family  keeping 
'  a  tree.'  In  his  appendix  he  specifies  no  less 
than  nine  clans  of  the  race  who  trace  their 
origin  to  descendants  of  a  great  chief,  Thado 
— a  really  historical  personage — reputed  one 
of  the  three  grandsons  of  the  chief  of  all  the 
Kookies.  Were  the  other  grandsons  equally 
prolific?  The  grandfather,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, reached  earth,  emerging  from  the 
centre,  with  the  tribe  united,  and  speaking 
but  one  language.  The  confusion  of  tongues 
they  explain  by  a  story  as  amusing  as  it  is 
mythical. 

Indeed,  the  whole  question  regarding  the 
observed  diversity  of  customs  may  be  dis- 
cussed, so  far  as  any  difficulty  remains, 
after  bringing  together  so   many   different 
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nations  in  the  group,  as  if  it  were  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Kookies  alone.  It  is  not 
so,  but  assume  it  to  be.  Whence  such  mighty 
differences  in  the  customs  of  this  one  peo- 
ple ?  The  problem  is  interesting,^  and  we 
are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  solved. 
So  far  as  mere  costumery  is  concerned 
— including  under  the  term  ornaments  as 
well  as  dress — there  may  be  not  great  dif- 
ficulty, though  even  here  there  is  some.  In 
costumery  there  is  little  natural  permanence. 
Transit  materia — transit  modus.  Good  so- 
ciety casts  its  skin  at  least  half-yearly.  It 
can  afford  to  study  'the  fashions.'  The 
fashions,  so  called,  enter  by  the  hall  door, 
and  within  two  years,  they  leave  the  house 
via  the  area  gate  and  the  rag-picker's  basket. 
But  after  all  this  goes  but  a  short  way. 
The  so-called  fluctuating  fashions  really  fluc- 
tuate but  little ;  it  is  but  placing  the  back 
buttons  over  the  hips,  lowering  them  or 
elevating  them  towards  the  shoulders.  The 
general  ideas  of  coats  are  few,  and  their 
modifications  slight.  The  idea  of  coat,  as 
against  plaid  or  tunic,  is  permanent.  No 
doubt,  it  is  an  idea  of  a  class  which  may  die 
more  ot  less  quickly  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  the  old  Spanish  dress  died 
out  of  Spain,  it  remained  in  Zealand — a  proof 
of  Spanish  occupation.  It  is  a  matter  of  ac- 
cident.    Being  so,  perhaps,  were   there  no- 

•  thing  else,  there  might  be  no  wonder.  But 
■what  are  we  tD  say  of  the  differences  in 
burial  customs?  No  usages  have  been  sup- 
posed to  mark  one  nation  as  distinct  from 
another  so  decidedly  as  those  related  to 
burials.  In  Rawlinson's  Herodotus  are  fre- 
quent attempts  by  the  editors  to  connect  re- 
mote peoples  by  such  slender  threads  as  simi- 
larity in  religion  and  burials.  YeJ,  the  New 
Kookies  bury  the  dead,  and  the  Old  Kookies 
burn  them  !  And  they  differ  in  their  religious 
systems.  That  burial  usages  should  be  per- 
manent, might  be  supposed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things — a  sacredness  lying 
in  the  rites.  M.  Hue's  Sifan  is  not  singular 
in  taking  the  modes  of  burial  as  distinguish- 

^  ing  the  great  families  of  mankind.  'At  tbe 
beginning  there  was  on  earth  but  only  a 
single  man.  He  had  neither  house  nor  tent; 
for  at  that  time  the  winter  was  not  cold,  and 
the  summer  was  not  hot;  the  wind  did  not 
blow  so  violently,  and  there  fell  neither  snow 
nor  rain  ;  the  tea  grew  of  itself  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  flocks  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
beasts  of  prey.  This  man  had  three  children, 
who  lived  a  long  time  with  him,  nourishing 
themselves  on  milk  and  fruits.  After  attain- 
ing to  a  great  age,  this  man  died.  The  three 
children  deliberated  what  they  should  do 
with  the  body  of  their  father,  and  they  could 
not  agree  about  it ;  one  wished  to  put  him  in 


a  coffin,  the  other  wanted  to  burn  him,  the 
third  thought  it  would  be  best  to  expose  him 
on  the  summit  of  a  mountain.  They  resolv- 
ed then  to  divide  it  into  three  parts,  etc' 
Hence  the  Chinese,  the  Thibetan,  and  the 
Tartars  1  The  notion  is,  that  mankind  are 
divided  by  their  burial  customs  into  three 
great  families.  An  old  idea,  and  very  plausi- 
ble. And  yet  the  New  Kookies  bury  their 
dead,  and  the  Old  burn  them  !  and  they  are 
one  and  the  same  people !  We  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  neither  nie  mode  of  burial, 
nor  the  superstition  of  a  people,  is  at  first  in 
a  different  case  from  any  other  of  its  usages 
and  habitudes. 

The  fact  is,  that  sufficient  allowance  has 
not  been  made  for  the  fluidity  in  early  socie- 
ties of  institutions  of  every  ^kind.  The 
analogy  between  law  and  language  is  trite. 
May  it  not  be  as  complete  as  it  is  remark- 
able ?  May  it  not  be  as  perfect  between  cus- 
toms, the  rudimentary  forms  of  law,  and  dia- 
lects, the  rudimentary  forms  of  classic  lan- 
guage ;  between  practices  and  dialects  again 
— practices  which  are  just  customs  lying 
outside  the  domain,  as  it  is  usual  to  limit  it, 
of  law  ?  We  believe  it  to  be  so ;  that  all 
that  passes  under  the  name  of  usage  (prac- 
tice), custom,  manner,  faith,  is  (till  govern- 
ment becomes  well  settled  in  societies  with 
permanent  residences)  as  liable  to  change, 
tends  as  strongly  towards  variety  everywhere, 
as  language  itself.  They  all  agree  in  being 
undesigned  outcomes  of  popular  will  and 
feeling,  nowhere  at  firet  fixed  by  express 
consent,  everywhere  determined  by  motives 
springing  from  the  constitution  of  man,  and 
regulated  in  action  and  form  by  circumstanc^ 
Let  us  take  this  matter  of  burials,  and  con- 
sider how  such  a  phenomenon  as  that  pre- 
sented by  the  Kookies  might  arise,  and 
whether  there  is  any  greater  obstacle  to 
differences  arising  in  regard  to  disposing  of 
the  dead  than  to  anything  else.  The  rudest 
conceivable  conduct  of  the  living  towards 
their  dead  is  that  of  the  Thibetans,  who  leave 
them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts;  it  is  the 
conduct  of  men  to  enemies  among  savages 
everywhere.  The  Thibetans  are  not  savages, 
but  in  this  they  outdo  them.  Hc^w  did  men, 
almost  everywhere  else,  come  to  act  differ- 
ently ?  To  give  a  complete  answer  to  this  is 
impossible ;  the  Thibetans  shut  us  out  from 
supposing  any  instinctive  respect  for  the 
mortal  remains  of  friends  aft  being  natural  to 
the  human  mind ;  though  undoubtedly  in 
the  advance  of  society,  the  feelings  of  respect 
and  love  for  the  dead  come  to'play  the  most 
important  part.  The  form  of  burial,  we  say, 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  accident.  A  poor 
answer, — bnt  not  in  a  scientific  sense.  Let 
us  see  what  may  be  guessed  from  the  history 
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of  human  usage  in  the  matter.  We  conceive 
the  enmity  of  men  to  wild  beasts  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  burial  customs,  notwithstanding  the 
Thibetans.  A  hint  of  the  origin  of  burials 
may  be  got  from  the  practice  of  some  sa- 
vages, never  to  bury  a  body  till  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  beasts  or  birds  of 
prey;  then  to  rescue  and  inter  it.  Such  a 
practice  seems  to  us  a  revelation  ;  to  enlarge 
on  which  were  needless.  But  simple  burial 
gives  no  security  "against  the  assaults  of 
beasts.  Hence  tribes  are  found,  like  the 
Bakvvains,  who  bury  the  dead  within  their 
houses,  or  like  the  Nagas,  who  bury  by  their 
doors,  within  the  stockades,  or  the  Bechua- 
nas,  who  l^iry  in  their  cattle-pens.  But 
burning  gives  the  same  security  as  burial  in 
places  of  safety,  and  burial  in  coffins  gives  the 
same  securit)'^  as  burning;  so  also  may  depo- 
sition on  almost  inaccessible  crags ;  and 
that  without  the  violation  of  the  sacredness, 
entirety — call  it  what  you  will — of  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  implied  in  burning.  __The  pur- 
suit of  the  same  object  may  lead  different 
people  to  different  practices.  It  is  what  is 
called  accident.  Nothing  is  settled  at, once. 
The  expedient  of  to-day  is  not  that  of  to- 
morrow. When  a  practice  is  well  established, 
it  gets  the  protection  of  appropriate  senti- 
ments and  explanation  through  suitable," 
sufficient,  theories.  It  is  for  protection 
against  witches  that  the  Bakwains  bury  by 
the  hearth  !  Witches  probably  were  not  in- 
vented when  the  practice  began.  It  does 
not  matter ;  the  theory  is  satisfactory  and  the 
practice  preserved.  But  convenience  for 
securing  ends  comes  first  in  order,  and  senti- 
ments in  favour  of  convenient  modes  come 
after.  Nowhere  is  there  fixity  of  rule  till 
after  long  trial  and  error,  and  then  there  is 
fixity  only  so  long  as  there  is  sameness  of 
circumstance. 

Our  last  proposition  is  indisputable.  We 
start  from  it  in  our  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ences of  the  customs  of  the  Old  and  New 
Kookies.  Whether  the  Kookies  were  ever 
a  settled,  non-nomadic  people,  is  unknown. 
That  in  Chittagong  and  Tipperah  they  band- 
ed in  clans,  as  distinct  politically  as  the  M*In- 
toshes  and  Frasers  in  the  old  times  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  and  were  divided  by  feuds 
as  much  as  if  they  were  complete  aliens  in 
blood,  is  indubitable.  Practically  the  clans, 
and  more  particularly  the  sects — answering 
to  the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Qhuail, 
each  of  which  embraced  several  clans  pro- 
perly so  called — were  separated  as  much  as 
if  they  inhabited  different  continents.  They 
came  into  contact  only  in  antagonisms  which 
tended  of  themselves  to  produce  and  perpe- 
tuate differences  between  them.  It  was  thus 
that  the  enmities  of  the  Hebrews  and  Sabseans, 


originally  of  the  same  stock,  led,  as  it  is  said, 
the  '  Thou  shalt'  of  the  one  to  become  the 
*  Thou  shalt  noC  of  the  other.  These  consi- 
derations of  themselves  go  a  long  way.  Add 
that  the  clans  most  likely  cultivate  di^erent 
alliances — this  with  tribes  more  affected  by 
Pegu ;  that  with  tribes  more  closely  related 
with  Burmah,  with  Malay,  with  Hindostan. 
They  are,  through  position,  while  living  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  same  jungle,  seen  to  be 
in  the  way  to  differ  as  much  as  if  seas  divid- 
ed them.  More,  they  are  nomads.  There  is 
no  reason  for  thinking  that  their  present  cus- 
toms are  those  of  half  a  century  ago :  in 
the  case  of  the  Old  Kookies,  we  know  they 
are  not.  Every  few  years  they  are  in  a  new 
1  sphere,  and  to  some  extent  under  new  influ- 
'  ences.  Further,  their  communities  are  small, 
which  favours  the  rapid  change  of  all  their 
habits.  Mr.  Mill  has  shown  that  a  certain 
point  once  passed,  the  mass  of  a  society  is 
unfavourable  to  its  progress,  through  the 
power  of  opinion  exerted  on  the  conservative 
side  and  to  repress  novelties.  E  converso,  the 
smaller  the  community,  the  more  rapid  the 
change,  because  the  smaller  is  the  area  over 
which  ideas  have  to  spread,  to  produce  a  con- 
sensus in  favour  of  any  new  course  of  con- 
duct. Two  men  may  agree  at  once.  It 
takes  some  time  to  ascertain  the  will  of  a 
hundred,  in  a  new  affair.  The  larger  the 
slower.  '  These  are  considerations  related  to 
the  general  differences  of  the  clans  and  sects. 
To  return  to  their  burial  customs ;  we  have 
shown,  we  think,  that  at  first  the  mode  of 
burial  has  a  closer  relation  to  the  end  in  view 
than  to  anything  else — such  as  religion.  In 
the  present  case,  nothing  appears  in  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  Kookie  creeds  to  affect  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  one  way  or 
other.  It  is,  then,  ^s  if  religion  could  not 
(since  it  doesn't)  affect  the  custom,  which 
therefore  is  free  to  be  determined  by  the  run 
of  accidents.  The  New  Kookies  may  havo 
practised  burial  in  settled  villages,  or  in  sites 
lying  within  a  determinate  district.  So  may 
the  Old.  Becoming,  or  forced  to  become, 
nomads,  the  Old,  no  longer  attached  to 
places,  may  have  preferred  burning  to  burial. 
-To  nomads  it  is  naturally  the  preferable  mode. 
The  other — the  New — though  forced  up  from 
their  original  territory,  it  may  be,  have  clung 
to  what  was  the  common  custom  of  both. 

These  are  at  best  mere  guesses  in  the  dark  ; 
perhaps  it  may  be  said,  useless  speculations. 
They  are,  we  think — to  us  at  least  they  are 
— interesting  ;  and  we  recommend  their  sub- 
jects to  the  consideration  of  abler  people.  To 
those  who  care  for  social  problems,  we  also 
recommend  the  field  from  which  we  have 
gleaned  the  materials  of  our  article, — we 
mean,  the  mass  of  reports  to  Government  on 
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the  peoples  of  these  Indian  hills.  They 
have  all  the  interest  of  works  of  travel,  with 
the  completeness  which  only  long  residence 
and  observation  could  give,  and  the  compact- 
ness which  only  reports  to  Government  aim 
at,  though  they  do  not  always  attain  it. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Preachers  and  Preaching.  A 
Critique,  with  Practical  Hints.  By  a 
'  Dear  Hearek.'     London,  1862. 

2.  Charge  delivered  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
London.     1862. 

3.  Thoughts  on  Preaching,  specially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Requirements  of  the  Age.  By 
Daniel  Moore.     London,  1861. 

4.  Scottish  Theology  and  Preaching.  By  a 
Modern  Calvinist.     Edinburgh,  1863. 

6.  Farewell  Sermon.  By  Rev.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Edinburgh,  1862. 

6.  The  Art  of  Preaching,  and  the  Duty  of  the 
Church  toioard  her  Theological  Students. 
By  James  Begg,  D.D.     Edinburgh,  1863. 

7.  Lessons  on  Life  and  Godliness.  A  Selec- 
tion of  Sermons  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  Doncaster.  By  Charles  John 
Vaughan,  D.D. 

8.  The  Divine  Life  in  Man.  By  J.  Baldwin 
Brown,  B.A.     London,  1860. 

9.  Thoughts  on  Personal  Religion.  By  E. 
GouLBOuRN,  D.D.     London,  1863. 

10.  The  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Par- 
son.    Edinburgh,  1862. 

Is  the  preaching  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  more  especially  of  the  British  churches, 
declining  ?  Has  it  passed  the  zenith  of  its 
fame,  and  entered  on  the  period  of  its  decline 
and  fall  ?  Is  the  mighty  spell  of  Paul  and  of 
Apollos  broken,  and  has  the  mantle  of  Chry- 
Bostom,  which  in  successive  ages  has  fallen 
on  so  many  a  worthy  successor,  become  faded 
and  worn  out  at  last,  ready,  like  many  an- 
other venerable  relic  of  bygone  days,  to  be 
cast  aside  among  the  lumber  of  the  world  ? 
Is  the  present  generation  of  preachers  inferior 
to  their  predecessors  ?  Has  a  feeble,  mediocre, 
spiritless  race  succeeded  the  giants  of  former 
days — like  the  decrepit  representatives  of 
some  grand  old  dynasty  which  has  its  life  in 
history,  and  exists  only  now  as  a  tradition  of 
the  past  ?  Is  the  pulpit,  in  short,  falling  be- 
hind the  age,  or  drifting  aside  from  it?  and 
are  those  who  were  once  the  pioneers  of  the 
world's  progress  now  dropping  ingloriously 
into  the  rear,  content  to  follow  where  once  it 
was  their  glory  to  lead,  drawn  into  the  stream 
of  that  mighty  onward  movement  which  they 
can  head  and  control  no  more  ? 


So  at  least  it  is  said,  and  said  in  many 
quarters.  Indeed,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
which  can  be  called  the  prevailing  fashion  of 
the  time,  it  is  this  talk  of  the  decrepitude  and 
decadence  of  the  pulpit.  If  the  proverb  'As 
dull  as  a  sermon '  is  not  new,  it  has  at  least 
been  newly  coined,  for  fresh  and  wider  cir- 
culation. Discontented  parishioners — forlorn 
'  habitantes  in  sicco ' — in  trenchant  letters  in 
the  Times ;  smart  writers  in  the  Saturday 
Review ;  witty  criticism  in  the  Spectator ; 
contemptuous  allusions  and  wholesale  denun- 
ciations in  a  hundred  lesser  organs,  which 
are  ever  ready  to  swell  the  cry  when  the  dii 
majoi'es  of  the  press  have  given  the  word ; — 
all  unite  in  preferring  against  ^he  general 
body  of  the  clergy  of  our  day  an  accusation 
as  sweeping  as  it  is  grave.  Even  right  reve- 
rend prelates  and  grave  divines  are  summoned 
as  reluctant  witnesses  to  a  fact,  to  which  it  is 
alleged  they  can  no  longer  shut  their  eyes. 

It  is  true,  there  is  little  show  of  reasoning 
or  leading  of  evidence  in  support  of  the 
charge  in  question.  It  is  thought  not  to  bo 
a  case  for  proof.  It  is  past  question — a  thing 
not  to  be  reasoned  about,  but  reasoned  from. 
It  stands  out  as  a  patent  fact  before  the  eyes 
of  all  men — one  of  those  broad  and  marked 
characteristics  of  the  age  about  which 
thoughtful  men  don't  think  of  disputing,  but 
Avhich  they  assume  and  proceed  upon,  alike 
in  their  reflections  on  the  past  and  forecast- 
ings  of  the  future. 

Of  this  numerous  array  of  accusers,  the 
writer  of  the  pamphlet  which  stands  first  on 
our  list  may  be  taken  as  a  fit  spokesman — all 
the  more  that  he  seems  to  us,  throughout, 
rather  to  reflect  the  views  of  others,  than 
give  the  results  of  independent  thinking  or 
careful  investigation.  The  following,  then, 
may  be  safely  taken  as  comprising  the  main 
heads  of  the  charge  in  question. — 'Modern 
Preaching  is  poor.'  'The  great  majority  of 
our  religious  teachers  are  feeble,  incompetent.' 
There  has  been  of  late  a  comparative  'failure 
alike  in  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  pulpit 
power.'  '  Preachers  as  a  class  have  been  de- 
generating, or  rather,  to  speak  more  correct- 
ly, they  have  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
general  advancement  around  them ;  the 
strength  of  English  character  goes  off  in 
other  directions;  the  bone,  and  sinew,  and 
muscle  of  our  country's  mental  manhood  are 
elsewhere,  and  otherwise  employed  than  in 
the  pulpit,  and  this  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time  past.'  'An  enfeebled  pulpit,  oc- 
cupied rather  by  nice  good  men,'  to  which 
'  there  is  awarded  little  more  than  a  conven- 
tional respect,'  'has  little  to  recommend  it  to 
the  highest  order  of  rising  intellect  as  a 
sphere  of  earnest  and  ambitious  activity.' 
'The  best  class  of  our  young  men  have  gone 
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off  in  other  directions,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  other  work.'  *As  a  body,  religious 
teachers  yield  the  advanced  position  which 
once  they  held  in  the  world's  progress,  and 
are  willing  to  be  honoured  rather  for  what 
their  fathers  did,  than  for  any  great  and 
wondrous  work    they    can    do    themselves.' 

*  By  friend  and  foe  a  common  conclusion 
seems  to  have  been  reached  on  this  question. 
It  is  said  that  the  pulpit  has  reached  the 
period  of  its  decadence;  that  it  has  ceased 
to  be  a  great  formative  power  amongst  us ; 
that  the  influence  it  once  wielded  over  the 
intellect  and  life  of  the  nation  is  gone ;' — 

*  whether  it  be  only  a  passing  shadow  or  a 
final  eclipse,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  fact  for 
the    present.'     '  Among  the  great  activities 
of  the  age,  among  the  great  forces  which  at 
this  hour  shape  and  guide  the  characters  and 
destinies  of  nations,  the  pulpit  holds  a  very 
mean  position — in  the  grand  sura  is  scarcely 
an  appreciable  factor.'     The  fact  here  is  held 
to  be  undeniable,  though  the  writer  may  pos- 
sibly be  thought  by  some  to  have  expressed 
it  too  strongly.     '  On  this  point  he  will  hold 
no  parley :  it  is  with  the  truth  itself  he  has 
to  do,  and  of  this   there  can  be  no  serious 
doubt    entertained   by    the    observant    and 
thoughtful  among  us.'     '  Somehow  or  other, 
the  pulpit  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  effete 
institution  ;  its   best  friends    confess,    either 
formally  or  by  direct  implication,  that  it  has 
well    nigh    lost  all    control    over  the  active 
thought  and  work  of  the  age.'     Despite  of 
all    appearances  to    the    contrary — crowded 
churches,  doors  besieged  long  before  the  time 
of  service,  open-air  preachings,   sermons  and 
thronging  audiences  in  theatres  and  cathedral 
naves,  a  press  teeming  with  sermons  which 
don't  remain  a  drug  in  the  market,  but  which 
are  greedily  bought  up  and  read — of  all  which 
our  author  is  duly  observant,   and  which  he 
allows  might  seem  almost  to    signalize  the 
time  as^ar  excellence  '  an  age  of  preaching,' 
— 'the  conclusion   named   above  has   been 
reached  by  all  whom  we  should  care  to  con- 
sult, or  whose  opinion  we  should  hold  in  re- 
spect.'     In  regard  to  the  young  men   who 
oflfer  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try in  the  Established  Church  and  elsewhere, 
•  let  me  say  that  I  think  they  would  strike 
any  intelligent  man  who  might  mix  with  them 
as  weak.     They  are  tame.     They  speak  in 
affected  tones   and    in    unnatural    cadences. 
There  is  a  general  lack  of  muscular  power. 
Every  earnest  impulse  seems  to  have  been 
frightened  out  of  them.    They  know  little  of 
the  outside  world  ;  they  scarcely/  ever  look  at 
a  newspaper  except   for  professional   items ; 
they  have  little  interest  in  public  questions, 
such  as  popular  education,   social  science,  or 
that  large  mixed  class  which  we  denominate 


politics,  with  other  great  solemn  secular 
matters,'  etc.,  etc.  Clearly,  then,  the  leaden 
age  of  the  pulpit  is  come.  The  feeble  sixth 
age  of  the  homiletic  art  has  arrived,  when 
that  once  mighty  actor  on  the  world's  stage 

'  Shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  Pantaloon ; 
With  spectacles  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sewed,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks ;  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.' 

We  can  well  conceive  the  surprise  with 
which  the  words,  and  other  like  characteristic 
manifestations  of  the  time,  will  be  read  by 
some  of  our  friends  in  clerical  circles ;  and 
we  are  free  to  confess  that,  looking  more  es- 
pecially to  the  sentences  last  quoted,  we  could 
ourselves  justify  a  considerable  measure  of 
honest  resentment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
must  consider  themselves  unjustly  assailed. 
There  is  a  manifest  haste  and  recklessness  of 
assertion  in  many  of  the  statements  quoted, 
which  on  such  a  subject  is  as  unbecoming  as 
it  is  offensive.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that, 
in  some  of  his  most  repulsive  pictures,  the 
writer  is  not  drawing  from  the  life,  or  even 
from  any  tolerable  hearsay  evidence  of  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case.  Impelled  by  a  no 
doubt  sincere  persuasion  that  he  cannot  say 
anything  too  strong  or  too  contemptuous  of 
the  object  of  accusation,  he  lays  on  his  co- 
lours with  an  unsparing  hand,  with  little  other 
selection  beyond  that  of  choosing  the  worst. 
He  seems  to  feel  that  if  what  he  says  is  not 
true,  it  at  least  ought  to  be  so,  and  a  great 
deal  more.  Of  this  kind  are  those  master- 
strokes about  '  affected  tones,'  and  '  unna- 
tural cadences,'  and  never  '  looking  at  a 
newspaper  except  for  professional  items,'  and 
the  '  lines  of  a  severe  propriety  drawn  so 
closely  round  them  that  they  are  almost  afraid 
to  move  lest  they  should  place  a  trespass  foot 
beyond  the  given  limits,'  and  '  an  artificial 
expression  of  face,'  and  '  gait  unnatural  and 
constrained,'  and  the  '  orthodox  look  and 
mien  and  attitude,'  and  '  words  and  phrases 
and  general  style,'  etc.,  etc.  We  are  all 
abundantly  familiar  with  this  sort  of  thing, 
and  can  at  once  recognise  it  as  the  faded  form 
of  an  old  friend — the  feeble  echo  of  a  style 
of  criticism  to  which  a  certain  class  of  the 
clergy  have  been  treated,  often  by  those  who 
knew  them  the  least,  any  day  from  the  times 
of  the  Puritans  downwards.  We  are  almost 
surprised  to  miss  the  crop-ears  and  the  nasal 
twang,  or  at  least  some  modification  of  them 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  these  times.  In  parts, 
too,  we  can  discover  in  this  writer  clear  marks 
of  plagiarism  from  the  more  masterly  pen- 
and-ink  sketches  of  Mr.  Coneybeare,   only 
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that  by  a  rather  startling  accommodation  he 
applies  to  the  general  body  of  the  clergy, 
•what  in  the  original  refers  only  to  a  particu- 
lar class.  All  the  rising  ministry  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  and  of  Dissent  too  appa- 
rently, with    a  few   brilliant  exceptions,  are 

*  Recordites  '  in  the  view  of  this  writer.  Of 
one  accusation  we  might  be  justified  in  speak- 
ing in  still  severer  terms.  We  refer  to  what 
he  asserts,  in  a  fit  of  strange  oblivion,  in  re- 
gard  to  the   indifference  of   the   clergy  to 

*  popular  education,  social  science,  and  other 
great  public  questions  of  the  day.'  '  What,' 
we  can  imagine  some  fiery  ecclesiastic  of  our 
acquaintance  exclaiming, — '  What  on  earth 
can  this  unfortunate  man  mean  ?  In  what 
region  of  the  habitable  globe  can  he  have 
been  living  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
during  which  the  entire  system  of  parochial 
schools  in  England  may  be  said  to  have  been 
created,  and  created  by  the  clergy  and  those 
acting  in  concert  with  them  ; — in  which  the 
■whole  kingdom,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed,  has  been  astir  with  educational  life 
and  educational  progress,  and  that  under  the 
auspices  and  direct  influence  of  the  Church  ? 
Has  he  never  once  read  the  account  of  a 
diocesan  meeting,  or  presbyterial  or  synodal 
assembly,  in  which  educational  questions  and 
educational  business  hold  in  these  days  so 
conspicuous  a  place,  and  by  which  in  point  of 
fact  so  large  a  part  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  country  is  done?  Or  do  these  things 
belong  to  the  class  of  "  mere  professional 
items,"  which  have  attractions  only  for  cleri- 
cal eyes  ?  Popular  education  !  Why,  where 
would  popular  education  have  been  in  Scot- 
land, or  in  England  either,  at  this  hour,  but 
for  the  clergy,  who  have  all  along,  in  the  face 
of  every  kind  of  obstacles  and  discourage- 
ments, fought  its  battles,  and  won  its  triumphs? 
As  to  social  science  and  practical  philanthro- 
py, has  this  writer  never  heard  of  Dr. Guthrie, 
or,  for  that  matter,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whom 
he  would  probably  consider  as  only  a  clergy- 
man "in  plain  clothes?"' 

With  such  indignant  utterances  we  sympa- 
thise to  a  large  extent.  We  think  our  cleri- 
cal friends  have  real  cause  of  complaint  in 
such  unqualified  statements,  and  other  ran- 
dom talk  of  the  day,  of  which  they  are  but 
too  fair  a  sample.  We  must,  therefore,  hon- 
estly and  at  once  rule  s^ainst  the  plaintiff 
on  these  and  some  other  counts  of  the  gene- 
ral charge,  and  that  with  all  reasonable  da- 
mages and  costs,  in  the  shape  of  serious  cen- 
sure, and  loss  of  character  and  credit,  to  the 
party  raising  them.  But  then,  it  is  well  at 
the  same  time  to  remember  that  the  whole 
cause  is  not  thereby  decided.  There  are 
other  items  in  the  cumulative  charge  which 
aUU  remain  for  adjudication,  and  in  regard  to 


some  of  which  we  confess  we  are  not  quite  so 
clear — questions  of  serious  moment  which, 
albeit  sometimes  broached  in  an  unfriendly 
spirit,  are  none  the  less  deserving  the  anxious 
consideration  of  those  whom  they  chiefly  con- 
cern. It  is  quite  true  that  the  writer  whose 
words  we  have  quoted,  is  not  a  deep  or  origi- 
nal thinker — that  he  is  rather  the  mere  echo 
of  a  fashionable  cry,  than  the  independent 
witness  of  truths  he  has  ascertained,  or  of 
facts  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.  But 
then  it  is  not  as  a  witness  that  we  attach  im- 
portance to  his  words,  but  just  precisely  as 
the  echo  of  a  cry ;  and  the  important  ques- 
tion comes  to  be.  What  has  occasioned  that 
cry  ?  What  bottom  of  truth  there  may  after 
all  be  in  it  ?  and  how  may  the  evils  complain- 
ed of,  if  they  really  exist,  be  most  effectually 
remedied  ?  The  present  paper  is  intended  as 
a  contribution  towards  the  calm  and  candid 
investigation  of  these  questions. 

Of  course  it  must  be  admitted  at  the  out- 
set, that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ser^- 
mons  delivered  every  Sunday  in  .England  and 
elsewhere  are  poor.  So  it  has  always  been. 
So,  more  or  less,  will  it  ever  be.  In  the  cle- 
rical profession,  as  in  every  other  profession, 
mediocrity  is  the  rule,  and  eminence  the  ex- 
ception. In  any  rank  of  life,  in  any  sphere 
of  action,  intellectual  or  practical,  the  num- 
ber of  really  superior  men  has  never  been 
large.  In  Parliament,  at  the  Bar,  in  the 
schools  of  Medicine  and  in  the  schools  of 
Art,  in  the  military  and  in  the  civil  service, 
nay — shall  we  dare  to  say  it  ? — in  the  august 
ranks  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  the  men  of  lofty 
stature  and  of  princely  mould  are  ever  the 
few,  and  the  undistinguished  herd  the  many. 
If  every  country  parson  is  not  a  Tillotson,  no 
more  is  every  country  member  a  Chatham,  or 
every  country  attorney  a  Brougham.  Smart 
writers  tell  us  of  the  mediocrity  of  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy  in  our  day,  and  urge  the 
fact  as  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  declining 
power  of  the  pulpit ;  would  they  tell  us  at 
what  period  of  the  world's  history  it  ever  was 
otherwise,  or  on  what  rational  principle  it 
can  ever  be  expected  to  be  otherwise  ?  Here, 
then,  again  we  must  unhesitatingly  rule 
against  the  plaintiS"  in  this  suit.  The  facts 
alleged  are  true,  but  then  they  are  not  rele- 
vant. There  is  an  egregious  ignoratio  elenchi 
in  the  argument.  A  great  part  of  the  preach- 
ers and  of  the  sermons  preached  now-a-days 
are  poor — intellectually  poor,  spiritually  poor, 
oratorically  poor.  Granted.  But  then,  are 
they  poorer  to-day — poorer  even  in  relation 
to  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  age — than  they 
were  fifty  years  ago,  or  a  hundred  years  ago, 
or  eighteen  hundred  ?  Is  the  number  of  really 
distinguished  and  powerful  preachers  smaller 
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in  proportion,  and  is  the  general  level  lower, 
either  absolutely  or  relatively  to  the  general 
progress  of  the  times,  than  heretofore  ?  That 
is  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  we  have  not 
advanced  a  single  step  towards  the  solution 
of  it.  We  shall  even  go  a  step  further  in 
our  concessions  to  those  who  take  the  aggres- 
sive side  in  this  discussion.  We  confess  to 
an  impression,  that  of  all  the  professions  the 
pulpit  usually  comes  in  for  more  than  its  due 
share  of  the  extant  Mediocrity  of  the  time. 
In  the  keen  competitions  of  civil  life,  the 
weak  are  for  the  most  part  thrown  down,  and 
the  prizes  won  by  the  strong  and  the  brave. 
As  a  rule,  preferment  and  success  follow  in 
the  track  of  energy  and  meritorious  effort — 
of  real  capacity  and  hard  honest  work.  But 
it  will  go  hard  if  the  humblest  gifts  and  scan- 
tiest qualifications  do  not  find  a  place  some- 
where amid  the  thirty  thousand  pulpits  of 
England.  This  must  be  the  case  in  a  special 
degree  in  the  Established  Church,  where  a 
system  of  unlimited  patronage  holds  the  keys 
of  preferment,  and  the  'family  living,'  and 
the  '  next  presentation,'  rather  than  ministen- 
al  gifts  and  graces,  open  the  path  to  success. 
It  would  be  strange  if  professional  qualifica- 
tion did  not  fall  somewhat  low  in  circum- 
stances in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  professional 
qualification  can  do  so  little  to  help  its  pos- 
sessor. In  the  Nonconformist  communions, 
again,  we  imagine  it  must  be  considerably 
diflferent.  There,  indeed,  you  may  not  al- 
ways find  learning,  you  may  not  find  refine- 
ment, you  may  not  find  good  taste  or  sound 
sense ;  but  you  will  generally  find,  at  least,  a 
certain  rude  force  and  power  of  ready  speech, 
suflficient,  at  least,  to  attract  an  audience  and 
keep  it  together.  If  it  is  not  so,  the  evil 
very  quickly  cures  itself;  and  the  ineff'ective 
stated  pastor  finds  himself,  against  his  will,  an 
itinerant  epostle.  But  within  the  sacred  pre- 
serves of  the  National  Church  there  is  no  pro- 
vision whatever  either  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  an  evil,  and  '■  habitaris  in  sicco'  must  just 
make  up  his  mind  to  bear  what  he  cannot 
hope  to  cure.  Of  such  '  habitantes  in  sicco' 
— perhaps  even  siccissimo — we  can  ^ell  be- 
lieve there  must  be  a  very  large  number  all 
over  the  country — far  larger  than  under  any 
right  system  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  there 
need  or  ought  to  be.  We  deeply  sympathise 
with  them,  and  rejoice  that  even  though  it 
should  sometimes  be  in  rude  and  angry  ac- 
cents, they  should  make  their  voice  to  be 
heard,  if  by  any  means  the  serious  attention 
of  the  nation  might  be  drawn  at  last  to  this 
crying  evil.  Already  the  power  of  public 
opinion  so  far  controls  the  higher  patronage 
of  the  Church,  that  the  principle  of  detur 
digniori  in  large  measure  prevails.  There 
are  no  family  titles  now  to  decanal  stalls  or 


episcopal  thrones,  and  the  Church  at  this 
hour  is  largely  reaping  the  fruit  of  the  aus- 
picious change.  When  will  effectual  measures 
be  taken  to  carry  the  same  sound  principle 
down  to  every  parish  and  rural  hamlet  in  the 
land  ?  Will  it  ever  be,  until  the  smothered 
discontent  of  habitantes  in  sicco'  awake  once 
more  into  a  whirlwind  of  revolutionary  fury, 
and  the  axes  and  hammers  of  a  too  sweeping 
innovation  be  heard  amid  the  carved  work  of 
the  sanctuary  again  ? 

Still,  with  all  these  concessions,  or  rather 
plain  and  indisputable  matters  of  fact,  we  have 
yet  made  no  progress  whatever  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  real  question  before  us — 
the  relative  position  of  the  English  pulpit  in 
our  day  as  compared  with  former  times. 
Alas !  the  evils  now  complained  of,  and  now 
mournfully  admitted,  have  always  existed, 
ever  since  there  was  a  Protestant  Church 
in  England — often,  too,  we  are  well  per- 
suaded, to  a  far  more  aggravated  degree  than 
now.  If  the  question  still  be,  Are  the 
Christian  ministry*  as  a  body  advancing 
or  retreating,  in  earnestness,  in  energy,  in 
practical  efficiency? — is  the  pulpit,  in  this 
Christian  land,  sharing  in  the  general  pro- 
gress and  deepening  earnestness  of  the  times, 
or  is  it  not  ? — we  are  prepared,  on  the  whole, 
to  adopt  and  maintain  the  affirmative.  If,  as 
an  old  writer  says,  there  has  always  been 
within  the  Church,  and  especially  its  richest 
preserves,  a  crowd  of  cripples,  seeking  shelter 
and  employment  there  because  they  could 
find  them  nowhere  else,*  this  hapless  class, 
we  decidedly  think,  is  sensibly  decreasing. 
At  least,  within  the  sphere  of  our  own  ex- 
perience, and  since  we  first  became  observant 
of  these  matters  some  thirty  years  ago,  we 
are  very  certain  that  it  has  been  so.  It  re- 
quires, indeed,  considerable  courage  to  take 
up  this  ground  in  the  face  of  the  author  we 
have  just  quoted,  who  tells  us  that  the  present 
decadence  of  the  pulpit  is  a  patent  fact,  ad- 
mitted by  'all  those  whom  he  would  care  to 
consult  on  such  a  subject,'  and  proclaimed 
'  by  friends  and  foes  alike.*  The  first  part  of 
this  statement  is  indeed  very  probable,  for 
people  generally  'care  to  consult'  those  who 
most  agree  with  themselves;  but  the  latter 
part,  we  confess,  startled  us  a  little,  and  we 
looked  with  some  curiosity  to  discover  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  made.  We  were  con- 
siderably relieved,  however,  on  finding  that 


*  '  Fast  ist  kein  Stanfl  unter  alien  gelehrten 
Standen,  wo  so  yiel  Kruppel  zusaruinenkommen, 
als  der  geistliche:  Noth,  Armuth,  niedriger  Ehr- 
geist,  hundert  schlechte  Vorstellungen  trieben  die 
Menschen  dahin  zusammen,  so  dass  rrott,  statt  der 
Erstlinge  seines  Geselileehtes,  oft  mit  dem  Aus- 
sehuss  zufrieden  sein  mnas.' — Herder.  Alas,  too 
true  1  but  not,  we  think,  specially  so  of  our  time, 
more  than  of  Herder's. 
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the  whole  consisted  in  two  scraps  from  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford, — the  one  pointing  out,  in 
language  no  donbt  peculiarly  vivid  and  strik- 
ing, certain  evils  which  have  always  existed, 
and  which,  so  far  as  appears,  he  does  not 
connect  exclusively  with  this  age  or  any 
other  age ;  the  other  stating  his  impression, 
that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  fewer  men  of 
the  first  class  had  come  forward  for  ordina- 
tion in  the  diocese  bf  Oxford  than  in  former 
years.  This  we  can  very  easily  believe.  In 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was 
perhaps  inevitable.  No  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  active  fermentation  of  thought 
on  all  the  most  vital  questions  of  religious 
faith  which  has  been  going  on  at  Oxford,  and 
more  or  less  at  other  great  seats  of  learning, 
for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  can  wonder 
that  many  thoughtful  and  earnest  youths 
should  find  the  transition  from  the  schools  to 
the  altar,  from  the  construing  of  a  Greek  play 
to  the  confession  of  the  Cross,  a  much  less 
clear  and  matter-of-course  afiair  than  people 
thought  it  in  other  days.  For  good  or  for 
evil,  the  educated  mind  of  the  country  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  and  still  is,  in  a 
state  of  transition — in  a  course  of  progress, 
amid  much  inward  struggle,  and  doubt,  and 
fear,  either  to  a  truer  and  deeper  faith  on  the 
one  hand,  or  to  a  fundamental  unsettlement 
of  faith  on  the  other.  No  wonder  if,  at  such 
a  time,  some  of  the  strongest,  truest  hearts 
should  tremble — should  solemnly  pause  ere 
they  dare  to  lay  on  the  Altar  of  God  a  heart 
that  is  not  upright  before  Him,  that  is  not 
rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith  it  vows  to 
teach  to  others.  In  the  words  of  the  Bishop 
of  London, — 

'  A  young  man  has  been,  say,  to  the  Univer- 
sity, antl  has  heard  questions  freely  discussed 
there,  of  which  he  never  dreamed  in  childhood 
— questions  as  to  the  nature  and  limits  of  inspi- 
ration, as  to  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  an  unquestioning  assent  to  the  perfect 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Bible  narrative;  ques- 
tions as  to  the  possibility  of  our  reconciling  a 
belief  in  miraculous  interpositions  with  the  main- 
tenance of  unchanging  laws;  questions  as  to  how 
far  the  discoveries  of  modern  science  agree  with 
the  teaching  of  the  sacred  books ;  or  (after  the 
general  truth  of  the  Bible  scheme  is  admitted) 
intricate  metaphysical  questions  which  may  still 
be  raised  as  to  the  particular  mode  in  which  the 
life  and  death  of  Christ  avail  for  man's  salvation, 
and  how  far  the  exact  truth  on  this  momentous 
subject  is  expressed  in  the  Church  formularies.'* 

It  may  be  well  conceived  that  such  a  dark 
and  troubled  day  as  this,  is  not  the  most 
auspicious  time  in  which  to  let  down  the 
episcopal  net  into  the  deep;  nor  need  we 
wonder  if,  for  the  moment,  the  draught  should 

*  Charge,  pp.  9,  10. 


be  at  once  scant  in  quantity  and  less  choice 
in  quality  than  usual.  Even  the  most  clear 
and  resolute  faith  might  be  expected  at  such 
a  time,  with  more  than  usual  anxiety,  with 
more  than  usual  deliberation  and  fear,  '  to 
prove  all  things,'  before  they  dare  even  *  to 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good.'* 

All  this,  then,  must  be  allowed  for ;  and  we 
may  perhaps  expect  the  circumstances  referred 
to,  soon  to  tell  more  or  less  appreciably  on 
the  character  of  the  Christian  ministry,  espe- 
cially within  the  Episcopal  Church.  If  the 
time  of  struggle,  indeed,  should  be  short,  the 
period  of  the  influence  in  question  will  be 
short  also,  and  in  its  effects  too  evanescent  to 
be  distinctly  traceable.  If,  again,  the  fiery 
trial  should  be  long  protracted,  or  should 
even  issue  in  a  petmanent  dissonance  between 
the  ripened  convictions  of  the  highest  minds 
and  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  require- 
ments of  the  Church  of  England,  then  indeed 
must  it  leave  its  abiding  traces  in  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  her  clergy,  from  the 
highest  dignitaries  to  the  humblest  minister 
at  the  altar.  The  increased  opportunities, 
too,  for  profitable  employment  and  active 
enterprise  which  recent  reforms  have  opened 
up,  in  the  civil  service  and  Indian  competi- 
tions, as  well  as  other  influences  of  a  like 
kind,  must  tend  to  work  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, by  turning  the  stream  of  young  life  and 
energy,  more  or  less,  from  the  channels  of  the 
Church  to  the  channels  of  the  world.  Thus, 
the  world,  which  is  'too  much  with  us'  in 
other  ways,  may  prove  also  too  much  for  the 
Church  in  that  great  labour  market,  where 
each  seeks  to  enlist  in  her  own  service 
the  strongest  and  the  best.  We  are  not 
blind  to  these  things.  On  the  contrary,  we 
deem  them  worthy  the  gravest  and  most 
anxious  consideration  of  those  whose  special 
duty  it  is  to  guard  the  ark  of  God,  and  watch 
over  the  highest  and  holiest  interests  of  the 
land.  As  yet,  however,  we  cannot  say  that 
we  see  any  traces  of  the  unfavourable  influ- 
ences in  question,  in  the  shape  of  an  enfeebled 
ministry  and  a  declining  pulpit.  It  may  yet 
come  to»this  ;  but  as  yet,  it  appears  to  us,  it 
has  not  done  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
seem,  judging  by  the  only  practical  test 
which  can  be  applied  to  this  subject,  as  if  the 
pulpit  were  in  our  day  budding  with  fresh 
life,  swelling  with  new  and  more  vigorous 
vital  force.  Never  was  the  literature  of  the 
pulpit  so  abundant  as  now ;  never,  speaking 
generally,  was  the  character  of  that  literatui'e 
of  so  high  a  class.  At  no  previous  period 
have  so  many  sermons,  and  other  writings  of 
the  nature  of  sermons,  been  published — never 

*  On  the  falling  off  in  number  of  the  candidates 
for  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  see  this  Re- 
view, May  1862. 
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so  eagerly  welcomed  or  extensively  read  as 
now.  In  former  days,  proverbially,  the  most 
unmarketable  of  all  productions  were  ser- 
mons; and  most  hopeless  of  all,  a  single  ser- 
mon. It  has  been  reserved  for  this  genera- 
tion totally  to  explode  the  proverb.  Of  the 
popular  productions  of  the  day,  among  the 
most  popular  have  been  the  published  sermons 
of  our  chief  divines.  Guthrie's  sermons  have 
sold  as  fast,  and  run  tlirough  as  many  thou- 
sands, as  Macaulay's  history ;  a  single  sermon 
of  Caird's,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  be- 
came known  and  read  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdom ;  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Hanna  have 
passed  through  five  editions  in  the  course  of 
as  many  months ;  Arnot's  '  Lectures  on  the 
Proverbs  '  are  already  in  their  l7th  thousand  ; 
and  the  '  Graver  Thoughts  of  a  Country  Par- 
son' are  winning  their  way  with  equal  rapi- 
dity, not  because  they  are  sermons  disguised, 
but  because  they  are  sermons  of  a  high  class. 
So  much  for  Scotland  alone,  hitherto  deemed 
by  many — though  we  must  maintain  unjustly 
— the  very  Sahara  of  theological  and  homi- 
letic  literature.  In  the  Episcopal  Church, 
again,  the  discourses  of  Archer  Butler  and 
of  Frederick  Robertson  have  achieved  for 
themselves  a  distinguished  place  in  the  classic 
literature  of  the  land.  Nor  do  these  stand 
alone.  They  are  only  the  most  popular  of  a 
numerous  and  increasing  company,  some  of 
whom,  in  point  of  depth  and  freshness,  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  power,  are  more  than 
worthy  to  be  named  along  with  them. 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  Dean  Trench,  Dean 
Alford,  Bishop  Ellicot,  Charles  John  Vaugh- 
an,  James  Hamilton,  Baldwin  Brown,  Charles 
Kingsley,  Fred.  Temple,  A.  P.  Stanley,  Dr. 
Goulburn,  Mr.  Arthur,  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr. 
McLeod* — not  to  speak  of  the  Alexanders, 
the  Bushnels,  the  Beech ers,  the  Huntingdons, 
the  Cuylers  of  the  Transatlantic  Church — 
form  altogether  an  array  of  eminent  names 
such  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  match  in  the 
sacred  literature  of  any  one  previous  age.  If 
at  some  former  periods  there  have  been  single 
voices  more  commanding  than  any  now  sound- 
ing in  the  Church,  as  Chrysostom,  Hall, 
Chalmers,  we  are,  we  think,  at  least  safe  in 
saying,  that  there  never  were  so  many  of  high, 
if  not  the  highest  power.  We,  of  course,  in- 
clude in  this  list  men  of  very  various  ecclesi- 
astical and  theological  tendencies.  But  it  is 
very  obvious,  though  the  literary  critics  of  the 
day  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact,  that  what- 
ever power,  intellectual  or  spiritual^  any  of 
these  possess,  must  in  fairness,  in  this  discus- 
sion, be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  pulpit. 

*  We  are  of  course  entitled  to  class  the  '  Parish 
Papers,'  and  numerous  other  religious  discourses 
of  this  fresh  and  genial  writer,  under  the  head  of 
Pulpit  Literature. 


It  is  much  the  fashion  with  a  portion  of  the 
press  to  praise  to  the  utmost  men  like  Mau- 
rice, Kingsley,  and  Stanlej',  but  not  as  belong- 
ing to  the  pulpit  and  the  Church,  rather  as 
belonging  to  the  world  outside.  If  the  ques- 
tion be.  Wherein  does  the  strength  of  the 
modern  pulpit  lie  ?  such  isolation  of  a  few 
from  the  rest  might  be  relevant  and  fair ;  but 
if  it  be,  Is  the  pulpit  still  an  engine  of  power, 
oris  it  not? — the  elimination  of  any  names 
that  belong  to  it  is  as  unwarranted  as  would  be 
the  elimination  of  the  Times  or  the  Saturday 
Review,  if  the  question  were,  whether  the 
periodical  literature  of  the  day  is  gaining  or 
losing  in  weight  and  power. 

Again,  it  will  be  said — Those  named  are 
the  exceptions,  and  form  no  fair  criterion  of 
the  character  of  the  cJergy  and  of  the  pulpit 
as  a  whole.  Of  course,  they  are  exceptions  ; 
the  really  eminent  men  of  any  profession  ever 
are  so.  The  few  good  speakers  in  the  House 
of  Commons — a  dozen  perhaps,  or  at  most  a 
dozen  and  a  half — are  the  exceptions,  just  as 
the  few  powerful  preachers  in  the  London 
pulpit — in  numerical  proportion  decidedly 
greater — are  the  exceptions.  The  most,  then, 
that  we  can  do,  in  an  inquiry  like  this,  is  to 
compare  the  eminent  men  of  one  age,  in 
point  of  number  and  calibre,  with  the  emi- 
nent men  of  another  ;  and  what  we  maintain 
is,  that  the  present  generation  of  preachers 
will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison. — But  we 
might  bring  the  question  to  another,  and  in 
the  view  of  some,  perhaps,  more  satisfactory 
test.  Let  us  ourselves  look  around,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  country  we  may  happen  to 
live,  and  compare  the  voices  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar  in  our  sacred  assemblies 
with  those  we  can  distinctly  recollect  some 
thirty  years  ago.  In  so  vast  a  wilderness  as 
London,  a  comparison  of  this  kind  is  perhaps 
scarcely  practicable  ;  but  in  such  a  community 
as  that  of  the  Scottish  metropolis,  the  problem 
becomes  more  manageable  and  susceptible  of 
practical  issue.  Now,  we  enter  here  on  rather 
delicate  ground ;  and  we  would  speak  with 
all  delicacy  and  affectionate  respect  of  the 
revered  names  of  the  past.  Still,  we  must 
fairly  ask  our  readers,  whether  they  really 
think  the  three  or  four  eminent  preachers 
who  then  occupied  the  chief  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pulpit  were  superior  in  genial 
freshness,  or  in  intellectual  and  spiritual 
power,  to  the  dozen  or  more  who  now  stand 
in  a  similar  position  of  prominence.  We 
have  the  sermons  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  them  in  our  hands.  Would  they,  or 
would  they  not,  set  the  world  on  fire  were 
they  delivered  now,  and  put  us  wholly  out  of 
taste  with  those  whom  in  these  days  we  de- 
light to  honour  ?  Honestly,  we  don't  think 
60.     They  were  strong  and  good  men,  and 
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did  their  work  well  in  their  day  ;  tve  have 
strong  and  good  men  also,  who  do  their  work 
well  now  ; — and  of  the  two,  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  those  who  preached  in  those  easy- 
going times,  with  the  world  asleep  and  the 
Church  halt'  asleep,  and  few  other  earnest 
voices  audible  anywhere  but  their  own,  had 
an  easier  task  by  far  to  do,  in  gaining  the  ear 
of  those  at  all  disposed  to  serious  thought, 
than  faUs  to  the  lot  of  their  successors  now. 
A  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  has  a  far 
better  chance  to  be  heard,  than  the  loudest 
trumpet-blast  amid  the  din  of  many  voices 
and  the  roar  of  chariot-wheels. 

Of  tlie  London  pulpit  in  particular — and 
it  is  of  it  that  the  current  complaints  are  most 
rife — we  feel  it  very  difficult  to  speak  defi- 
nitely. How  shall  we  estimate,  either  abso- 
lutely or  relatively,  the  number  of  eminent 
preachers  in  that  vast  blind  maze,  where  any 
man,  uidcss  distinguished  by  high  plaice,  tran- 
scendent genius,  or  wild  eccentricity,  is  lost 
in  the  crowd  ?  In  that  huge  incognito,  where 
great  things  and  small  are  alike  unknown, 
where  the  most  utter  insignificance  and  the 
finest^ powers  may  be  alike  obscure,  where 
minor  celebrities  of  every  kind  are  extin- 
guished in  an  instant  like  lan)ps  in  choke- 
damp,  it  is  not  even  every  eminent  preacher 
that  becomes  a  celebrated  or  widely  popular 
preacher.  It  is  a  great  thing  if,  by  fair  and 
honest  means,  without  aid  of  eccentric  freaks 
or  clap-trap  tricks,  even  a  strong  man  makes 
Lis  very  existence  known  to  the  distance  of 
a  couple  of  streets  from  where  his  pulpit 
stands.  We  are  not  sure  but  even  a  Paul 
or  a  Chrysostom  might  preach  a  long  while 
in  one  of  the  London  city  churches  and  be 
very  little  heard  of,  unless  indeed  some  riot- 
ous mob  should  disturb  the  service,  or  some 
rebellious  churchwarden  raise  the  cry  of 
innovation.  No  !  gentle  critic,  '  habitans  in 
sicco,'  or  '  dear  hearer,'  or  whoever  you  may 
be,  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter  as  you  think  to 
be  a  distinguished  and  well-known  London 
preacher.  Try  it,  and  you  will  not  find  it 
so.  Devote  your  own  great  powers  to  the 
reinforcement  of  the  enfeebled  and  decrepit 
pulpit,  and  see  whether  the  effect  be  as  great 
and  immediate  as  you  expected.  You  con- 
sider the  writing  in  the  leading  columns  of 
the  Thnes  very  powerful — full  of  trenchant 
force — full  of  point  and  fire,  and  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  advanced  spirit  of  the  age. 
We  fully  agree  with  you.  But  suppose  that 
one  of  the  Times  thunderers  were  to  become 
a  preacher,  and  were  to  deliver  just  such 
sermons  as  he  now  writes  leaders  in  some 
great  city  church,  in  St.  Marylebow  or  St. 
Marylebone,  do  you  think  that  he  would  at 
once  take  the  world  by  suiprise,  fill  the  east 
and  the  west  with  his  lame,  and  make  the 


voices  of  Melville,  Binney,  and  Trench  sound 
flat  and  commonplace  in  our  ears  ?  For  our- 
selves we  don't  believe  it.  Indeed,  we  are 
not  sure  but  the  event  we  have  supposed  has 
happened  before  now,  and  yet  left  the  great 
current  of  metropolitan  religious  life  to  flow 
on  very  much  as  before.  As  actora  have  left 
the  stage,  so,  probably,  have  journalists  left 
the  desk  for  the  more  sacred  arena;  and  yet 
awoke  no  very  loud  echo,  or  created  any 
great  sensation.  At  least  we  know  there 
have  been  great  lights  of  the  press,  who  were 
in  their  day  lights  of  the  pulpit,  but  by  no 
meanssuch  conspicuous  lights  as  they  are  now. 
In  short,  the  laity  generally,  we  are  persuaded, 
ver}-  greatly  exaggerate  the  facilities  for  ob- 
taining individual  celebrity  which  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  particularly  the  metropo- 
litan ministry,  affords.  Of  all  places  in  the 
world  probably,  London  is  the  one  where  it 
is  most  difficult  for  a  pulpit  orator  to  make 
himself  widely  known,  unless,  indeed,  the 
fame  of  a  previously  acquired  reputation  have 
travelled  to  the  metropolis  before  him,  or 
some  startling  peculiarity  make  him  notorious 
before  he  has  had  time  to  become  distin- 
guished. If  in  either  of  these  exceptional 
ways  the  bell  is  loudly  rung  in  the  public 
ear,  he  will  have  a  crowd  to  hear  him  to 
begin  with,  and  if  he  deserve  it,  he  will  pro- 
bably retain  more  or  less  of  the  hold  he  has 
gained  ;  but  hard  indeed  and  steep  is  the 
ascent  to  a  great  pulpit  reputation  in  London 
in  any  other  way. 

,  We  are  not  of  those  who  attribute  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  great  and  continued  popularity, 
alone  or  mainly,  tot  he  startling  eccentricities 
which  characterized  especially  the  commence- 
ment of  his  career.  With  much  coarseness 
and  lack  of  refined  taste,  we  cannot  but  re- 
cognise in  him  a  robust  sense,  a  dramatic  tact, 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  heart  and  the 
ways  of  man,  a  genuine  religious  fervour,  and 
a  rich  flow  of  clear  and  forceful  language, 
that  fully  explain  the  position  he  has  attained. 
It  is  not  less  true,  we  grant,  that  the  eccen- 
tricity had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  crea- 
tion of  a  notoriety  which  more  solid  qualities 
have  contributed  to  sustain.  Eccentricity,' 
however — and  that  not  of  a  very  refined  kind 
— has  rung  the  bell  for  many  a  noted  preach- 
er before  the  Calvinistic  orator  of  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle. 

Let  us  now  remind  our  readers  of  the  ex- 
act point  toward  which  our  remarks  hitherto 
have  been  intended  to  bear,  and  the  result  to 
which,  as  we  conceive,  our  inquiries  have 
brought  us.  We  have  been  throughout  dis- 
cussing the  relative  character  of  the  pulpit  of 
the  present  day  as  compared  with  that  of  pre- 
vious generations;  and  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  have  come,  in  opposition  to  a  very 
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prevailing  cry  of  the  day,  is,  that  it  is  not  a 
falling  oft',  but  rather  an  advance  npon  the 
state  of  things  existing  in  the  past.  But  then, 
a  further,  and  in  some  respects  even  a  more 
important,  question  yet  remains.  If  the  cry 
in  question,  in  the  special  form  it  has  taken, 
and  in  the  full  extent  of  the  accusation  which 
it  prefers,  be  without  sufficient  justification,  is 
it  yet  wholly  groundless  ?  Is  there  nothing 
at  all  wrong,  when  such  wide-spread  suspicion 
exists,  and  such  indignant  complaints  are 
heard  on  every  side  ?  Where  there  is  so  much 
smoke,  is  there  na  fire  ?  Granted  that  the 
evil  complained  of  is  no  greater  than  it  was 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago  ;  granted  even, 
as  we  think  in  fairness  we  must  grant,  that  it 
exists  to  a  less  extent  now  than  perhaps  at 
any  former  period  ;  still  the  question  returns. 
Does  it  exist  at  all — and  exist  to  a  degree  of 
which  the  countrj',  and  especially  the  Chris- 
tian laity  of  the  Church,  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain ?  If,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  great 
majority  of  the  clergy  must  be,  and  ever  will 
be,  men  of  comparatively  moderate  powers, 
do  they  as  a  body  bring  to  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  office  those  qualifications  and 
those  elements  of  efficiency  and  usefulness 
which  even  men  of  moderate  powers  might 
and  ought  to  possess?  Are  the  clergy,  in 
short,  taught  to  preach,  as  our  medical  men 
are  taught  to  heal,  as  our  lawyers  are  taught 
to  interpret  the  law  ?  Is  the  work  of  the 
pulpit,  speaking  of  it  as  a  whole,  done  as  well 
as  the  work  of  our  dispensaries,  our  law 
courts,  our  public  offices — as  well  as  men  of 
moderate  natural  gifts  and  capacities,  conse- 
crated to  a  high  and  holy  calling,  and  duly 
prepared  for  it,  ought  to  be  able  to  do  it  ?  Is 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Church  of  England 
totally  unfit  for  their  office,  and  for  doing  any 
real  honest  work  in  it,  palpably  greater  than 
in  other  spheres  of  life — greater  than  would 
be  tolerated  in  any  other  ?  Laying  out  of  ac- 
count for  the  moment  the  highest  qualifica- 
tion of  all,  which  man  may  indeed  desire,  but 
cannot  command — the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  consecration  of  the  heart — is  any 
reasonable  care  taken  to  impart  to  candidates 
for  the  holy  ministry  that  training  for  the  eftec- 
tive  discharge  of  their  prophetic  office  which 
man  can  give  ?  In  a  single  word,  can  the 
great  proportion  of  young  preachers  preach? 
— address  a  congregation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
arrest  attention,  awaken  interest,  and  com- 
mand respect  ?  The  large  party  whose  views 
we  are  now  considering,  maintain  that  they 
cannot.  Stript  of  the  invidious  comparison 
implied  with  the  state  of  matters  in  former 
times,  this  is  substantially  the  amount  of  the 
accusations  now  so  constantly  and  so  vehe- 
mently made.  Is  this  accusation  true  ?  We 
greatly  fear  that  it  is  so  in  large  measure. 


We  suspect  it  must  be  confessed,  even  by  the 
Church's  best  friends,  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  nation's  appointed  religious  instructors, 
that  if  the  power  of  effective  and  impressive 
speech  be  an  essential  qualification  for  their 
high  office,  they  are  simply  and  notoriously 
destitute  of  the  semblance  of  any  such  power. 
Of  course,  we  speak  here  particularly  of  the 
Established  Church  of  England,  to  which, 
indeed,  the  present  prevailing  complaint 
mainly  or  exclusively  refers.  In  other  com- 
munions, where  popular  influence  prevails 
both  in  the  constitution  and  continuance  of 
the  pastoral  relation — even  in  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  where  public  opinion 
and  the  reminiscence  of  non-intrusion  con- 
flicts so  greatly  control  the  exercise  of  church 
patronage,  the  evil  necessarily  in  a  great 
measure  cures  itself.  But  within  the  Episco- 
pal pale  it  grows  up  rank  and  luxuriant,  with- 
out check  or  control.  Of  those  who  assume 
the  office  of  public  instructors,  very  many  do 
not  even  profess  the  power  of  public  speech. 
They  never  learned  it ;  the  traditionary  pro- 
prieties of  Anglican  worship  do  not  exact  it ; 
they  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  themselves 
destitute  of  it.  Many  do  not  even  attempt 
to  address  their  congregation  in  any  words  of 
their  own  ;  many  cannot  even  effectively  and 
impressively  read  the  words  of  others.  At 
the  very  best,  the  utmost  you  can  as  a  gene- 
ral rule  expect,  is  a  quiet  and  judicious  reli- 
gious essay,  quietly  and  pleasantly  read, 
without  any  attempt  whatever  at  the  a^vvaken- 
ing  of  thought  and  the  stirring  of  hearts. 
Of  sacred  oratory  in  the  true  sense — that 
mighty  spell  by  which  through  living  speech 
the  soul  of  one  man  stirs  and  sways  the  souls 
of  others — the  majority  of  English  preacher&-^ 
have  not  the  faintest  notion,  even  as  a  thing 
to  be  aimed  at  or  desired.  The  sermon  is 
but  the  devout  and  decent  close  of  the  accus- 
tomed ceremonial  of  the  day.  It  is  right 
that  it  should  be  there ;  the  service  would  be 
incomplete  and  wanting  in  due  symmetry 
without  it,  but  little  is  attempted  by,  little 
expected  from  it.  The  preacher  braces  not 
himself  to  the  task  as  to  a  great  and  mo- 
mentous work ;  the  people  wake  not  up  with 
erect  ears  and  excited  expectancy  to  listen. 
The  whole  thing  is  slight,  superficial,  per- 
functory,— twenty  or  thirty  minutes  of  sub- 
dued and  quiet  discourse,  passing  away  at 
last  amid  the  rush  of  footsteps  aYid  the  roar 
of  the  organ.  No  wonder  if  in  these  circum- 
stances it  should  be  regarded  in  some  quar- 
ters as  a  somewhat  dull  ceremonial — rather 
an  affliction  to  be  endured,  than  a  privilege 
to  be  enjoyed — a  superfluous  addition  to  the 
epistle  and  gospel — a  languid  appendage  to  the 
devotional  part  of  the  service,  rather  than  the 
grand  and  spirit-stirring  climax  of  the  whole. 
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Of  course  we  need  not  say,  in  view  of  the 
general  tone  and  purport  of  this  article,  that 
to  this  state  of  things  there  are  many  and 
noble  exceptions;  indeed,  ever}'^  man  who 
has  the  soul  of  a  preacher  and  a  pastor  in 
him  will,  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, be  more  or  less  an  exception  ;  but 
we  fear  the  account  we  have  given,  as  appli- 
cable to  the  general  cast  and  standard  of 
Anglican  preaching,  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
aggerated one.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let 
him  just  visit  in  succession  the  first  six 
churches  that  lie  in  his  way,  either  in  town 
or  countr}',  take  the  spiritual  provision  in 
them,  and  judge  for  himself.  If  he  do  not 
on  such  an  experiment  find, — we  do  not  say 
that  an  effective  and  interesting  style  of 
pulpit  address,  but  even  the  attempt  at  it,  is 
rare,  we  shall  be  alike  delighted  and  sur- 
prised. This  is  the  secret  of  the  present 
prevailing  cry.  Men  in  general  do  not  care- 
fully inquire  as  to  the  state  of  matters  hereto- 
fore— by  a  natural  and  well-known  illusion, 
they  are  very  apt  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  was  better  then ;  but  they  are  vividly 
awake  to  the  state  of  matters  now.  It  is  no 
new  evil  of  which  they  complain,  but  to  them 
it  seems  as  if  it  were  new.  If  not  new,  they 
are  newly  awake  to  it.  It  strikes  them  as  a 
strange  and  startling  anomaly,  as  it  did  not 
do  before.  The  increased  earnestness  of  the 
world  awakes  attention  to  and  cries  shame 
on  the  drowsiness  of  the  Church.  In  those 
quiet  old  times,  when  everybody  else  was 
asleep,  it  did  not  seem  so  strange,  or  even  so 
unpleasant,  that  the  clergy  should  slumber 
too.  When  abuses  and  ineificiencies  of  every 
kind  were  rife  everywhere,  it  seemed  but 
natural  to  find  them  also  in  the  Church. 
Men  had  heavier  grievances  then  to  suffer 
under,  but  then  they  felt  them  less.  There 
were  '  habitantes  in  sicco,'  alas !  many  and 
forlorn  ;  but  they  were  unconscious  of  their 
condition,  for  almost  all  were  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  there  was  no  sound  of 
rain  anywhere  to  be  heard.  It  is  widely 
different  now.  The  whole  world  stirs  and 
throbs  with  life.  The  spirit  of  reform  pene- 
trates and  searches  into  everything.  In 
every  department  of  the  public  service,  effi- 
ciency and  bond  fide  work  is  the  oi'der  of  the 
day ;  and  every  man  is  expected  to  do  his 
duty,  and  to  be  in  some  reasonable  degree 
qualified  to  do  it.  Why  not  also  in  the 
Church  ?  W^hy  should  it,  the  most  sacred 
and  momentous  of  all,  remain  the  only  pro- 
fession in  which  the  holding  of  office  does 
not  imply  any  special  training  for  it,  or  even 
the  pretence  of  real  qualification  for  its  dis- 
charge ?  Such  is  the  real  gravamen  of  the 
accusation  now  brought  against  the  Church 
of  England  by  a  large  number  even  of  her 


own  faithful  members.  Is  she  prepared  to 
plead  '  not  guilty'  to  the  charge,  or  show 
cause  why  adverse  judgment  should  not  pass? 
The  practical  result  of  this  state  of  things 
in  the  religious  condition  of  the  country  at 
large  is  but  too  apparent.  A  very  large  and, 
as  some  think,  increasing  portion  of  the 
community,  and  especially  of  the  industrious 
and  intelligent  working  classes,  has  become 
alienated  altogether  from  the  Church  and  its 
ministrations.  As  she  has  cultivated  so  little 
the  art  of  speaking  to  them,  they  have  ceased 
to  make  a  pretence  of  hearing  her.  In  the 
true  and  earnest  words  of  the  pamphlet 
already  more  than  once  quoted,  and  which 
we  cite  now  all  the  more  willingly,  on  account 
of  the  disparaging  terras  in  which  we  have 
been  compelled  to  speak  of  other  parts 
of  it, — 

'  We  are  not  a  Christian  people.  A  superfi- 
cial religiousness  holds  a  formal  sway  chiefly 
over  the  middle  classes  of  this  country.  .  .  .But 
the  people  en  masse  have  come  to  smile  both  at 
religious  teachers  and  the  system  they  represent. 
These  things  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those 
who  live  almost  wholly  in  a  religious  atmo- 
sphere ;  or  if  they  move  among  the  people  at  all, 
go  among  those  only  who  have  been  separated 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  population,  and  who 
cannot  therefore  be  an  index  to  the  general  con- 
dition. Statistics  might  be  tabulated  in  proof, 
but  surely  on  this  question  Ave  need  them  not. 
The  broad  dark  fact  oppresses  us,  and  some  in 
almost  frantic  earnestness  labour  to  devise  the 
means  of  reclamation.  Hence  theatres  echo  with 
novel  sounds,  and  zealous  men  preach  on  our 
highways,  and  city  missionaries  and  Scripture- 
readers  thread  our  wretched  alleys  to  get  at 
people  who  will  not  come  to  them.'  .  .  .  '  There 
is  so  wide  a  gulph  between  the  clergy  and  the 
great  body  of  our  working  classes  in  our  large 
towns,  the  former  possess  so  little  exact  know- 
ledge of  what  the  other  are  reading  and  think- 
ing about  and  discussing,  that  evil  often  results 
from  attempts  to  approach  our  irreligious  class- 
es.' .  .  .  '  The  tendency  here  is  to  settle  down 
into  a  hard,  dry,  unimaginative  secularism,  push- 
ing aside  with  an  impatient  gesture  every  claim 
that  may  be  urged  in  the  name  of  religion.  This 
tendency  does  not  show  itself  now,  as  formerly, 
in  a  menacing  attitude;  but  for  this  very  reason 
its  progress  and  ultimate  results  are  all  the  more 
to  be  dreaded.  The  comparative  silence  that 
reigns  just  now  among  our  industrial  orders  is 
full  of  grave  admonition.  I  wonder  how  many 
ministers  of  religion  could  answer  the  question, 
"  What  are  the  working  classes  doing?  What  is 
the  tone  and  colour  of  their  thoughts  just  now  ?" 
Those  who  know  could  answer  in  a  word — ma- 
terial. I  believe  that  times  of  agitation,  such  as 
those  of  the  days  of  "  Socialism  "  or  "  Chartism," 
are  in  some  respects  to  be  preferred  to  the  present 
treacherous  stdlness.  Men  at  least  talked  and 
discussed  then  about  something  higher  and  more 
spiritual  than  "strikes"  and  "co-operation" 
schemes.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  materialism  in 
some  forni  is  that  to  which  every  thought  is 
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given  and  every  energy  applied.  Tlius  we  have 
atheism  in  fact,  without  the  odium  of  the  name ; 
and  just  here  lies  the  danger  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  public  mind.  Formal,  positive, 
organized  infidelity  is  not  the  danger  of  the 
lionr,  though  there  is  a  startling  amount  of  this 
in  our  large  towns  and  cities ;  hut  it  is  a  sullen, 
apathetic  indifference,  combined  with  an  eager 
devotion  to  schemes  which  practically  ignore  all 
religion,  that  is  just  now  most  to  be  dreaded.'* 

These  statements  are  probably  in  some 
parts  somewhat  overdrawn,  but  they  are,  we 
fear,  in  a  considerable  measure  mournfully 
true,  at  least  as  applying  to  the  great  English 
centres  of  trade  and  manufacture.  In  Scot- 
land, thank  God,  things  have  not,  as  yet  at 
least,  reached  so  serious  a  point.  Here, 
whatever  may  be  the  defects  and  short- 
comings of  the  Christian  Church,  it  has  at 
least  succeeded  in  keeping  hold  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  people's  confidence  and  sympa- 
thies, to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Here  it  is  the  sunk- 
en classes,  for  the  most  part,  that  are  also 
the  irreligious  classes.  A  great  part  of  the  in- 
telligent and  well-conditioned  working  people 
still  share  with  the  middle  and  upper  classes 
the  decencies  of  Christian  profession  and  wor- 
ship, and  contribute  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  Church  a  large  proportion  of  her 
most  devoted  and  energetic  members.  It  is* 
too  probable,  however,  that  even  here  the  evil 
exists  to  a  much  larger  extent  than  many  of 
VIS  are  aware;  that  amongst  us  also  there  is 
a  great  multitude  not  of  the  lapsed  masses 
only,  not  of  the  wretched  waifs  of  our  streets, 
but  of  our  intelligent  and  sturdy  artizans, 
who  do  not  now  'hear  Christ  gladly.'  The 
problem  then  concerns  us  all — every  Chris- 
tian communion  and  every  Christian  man 
alike, — how  the  Church,  and  especially  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  these  days  may  be  best 
prepared  to  do  battle  with  those  formidable 
evils — to  meet  the  advancing  spirit,  and  to 
grapple  with  the  great  and  arduous  work  of 
the  age  ? 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  class  just  referred  to 
alone,  that  are  in  these  days  disposed  to  hold 
the  pulpit  and  its  ministrations  cheap.  The 
literary  class  who  write  leaders,  probably  as 
a  class  hang  as  loosely  by  the  Church  and  its 
distinctive  influences  and  agencies,  as  the 
brawny  mechanics  who  organize  'trades' 
unions'  and  head  'strikes.'  But  this  is  no 
new  thing.  Perhaps,  of  all  classes  of  the 
community,  the  literary  class  is  that  natu- 
rally the  least  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  Christian  preacher  with  respect.  To 
listen  with  respect  to  your  teacher,  you  must 
look  up  to  your  teacher;  and  the  literary 
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equal,  or  more  than  tke  equal,  of  his  instruc- 
tor.    He  listens,  therefore,  with  candour  per- 
haps, and  attention,  but  with  a  certain  judi- 
cial   attitude    and   temper   which   puts    the 
preacher's  powers  to  a  very  severe  test.     He 
sits,  not  on  the  same  level  with  the  rest  of 
the  flock,  but  in  a  lofty  region  of  his  own, 
unfavourable  alike  to  docile  inquiry  and  deep 
impression.     How  should  he,  who  is  accus- 
tomed weekly  or  daily,  from  his  lofty  intellec- 
tual throne,  to  speak  aloud  his  imperial  deci- 
sions on  all  manner  of  men  and  things  in  the 
ear  of  the   whole    nation,  sit   meekly  down 
every  seventh  day  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who 
utters  plain  homely  words  to   plain  homely 
folk  in  his  parish  church  ?     Besides,  the  spe- 
culative  and   the  critical  region  in  which  he 
habitually  moves,  is  necessarily  unfavourable 
to   the   influence   of    an    instrument   whose 
power  lies  mainly  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
sphere.     We  should  never  forget  that,  as  re- 
ligion, to  use  the  words  of  Schleiermacher,  is 
not  a  thing  of  knowing  only,  or  a  thing  of 
doing,  but  of  feeling  and  of  affection,   it  is 
with  that  inmost  sanctuary  of  the  soul  also 
that  the  Christian  preacher  has  mainly  to  do. 
His  main  business  is  not  to  extend  theologi- 
cal science,  to  sound  the  foundations  of  spe- 
culative   truth,  but   to   feed   the  springs   of 
Christian   life.     He  is  there  not  to  philoso- 
phize or  theorize,  but  to  plead  and  persuade 
— to  waken  consciences,  to  kindle  hearts,  to 
nourish  moral  feeling,  to  stimulate  and  sustain 
holy  action.     His  message,  therefore,  is  not 
alone  or  mainly  to  the  reason,  or  the  judg* 
ment,  or  the  gesthetic  tastes,  but  to  the  soul 
— to    those   spiritual    instincts    and    infinite 
wants  and  longings  lying  deep  down  at  the 
centre  of  our  being,  which  it  is  the  business 
of  religion  at  once  to  evoke  and  to  satisfy. 
He  is,  in  short,  not  a  professor  of  theology, 
but  a  minister  of  religion,  a  preacher  of  faith. 
Now,  with  all  this  the  distinctively  literary 
habit  has  little  in   common.     It  moves  in  a 
wholly  difi'erent  orbit.     Its  home  is  the  ca- 
vern of  the  brain,  rather  than  the  consecrat- 
ed chamber  of  the  heart,  where  religion  and 
her    ministers    chiefly   dwell.     No    wonder, 
then,  if  the  litterateur  is  apt  to  underrate  the 
preacher.     He   comes  to  church    expecting, 
or  at  least  seeking,  profound  thought,  ingeni- 
ous speculation,  powerful  demonstration  ;  and 
he  finds  only  solemn  unveilings  of  the  world 
unseen,   and   earnest  calls  to  repentance,  to 
faith,  to  newness  of  life.     What  is'  the  cure 
for   this   state   of  things?     How   shall   the 
church  meet  half-way,  or  is  it' her  duty  to 
meet  half-way,  this  large  and  influentiardass? 
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Shall  she  try  to  make  her  ministrations  philo- 
sophical— teach  her  pastors  to  preach  a  reli- 
gion of  reason,  instead  of  the  old  religion  of 
revealed  truths  and  living  faith  ?  Shall  she 
aim  to  move  more  in  tHe  intellectual  sphere, 
and  less  in  the  spiritual  and  experimental  ? 
We  do  not  think  so.  If  the  pulpit  is  to  hold 
her  own  against  the  various  and  formidable 
agencies  which  in  these  days  dispute  with 
her  the  empire  of  the  human  soul,  it  must, 
we  are  persuaded,  be  by  keeping  to  her  own 
ground,  and  not  by  exchanging  it  for  theirs. 
It  is  in  his  hold  on  the  inward  and  spiritual, 
through  the  living  enunciation  of  revealed 
truths,  that  the  preacher's  great  strength  lies ; 
let  him  surrender  this  for  a  mere  intellectual 
or  speculative  interest,  and  he  becomes  weak 
as  another  man.  He  may  be  intellectually 
brilliant,  or  he  may  not;  he  may  be  acute, 
original,  profound,  full  of  fresh  thought,  spe- 
culative insight,  or  bright  poetic  fancy,  or  he 
may  not,  just  as  any  other  man  may.  Such 
power  as  those  attributes  impart,  he  shares  in 
common  with  all  other  teachers  who  possess 
them,  whatever  their  special  theme  or  distinc- 
tive aim  may  be.  But  his  peculiar  power  as 
a  preacher  comes  from  an  inspiration  higher 
than  they.  That  reason  and  intellectual  gifts 
generally  have  an  important  function  in  the 
work  of  the  pulpit,  is,  of  course,  beyond  ques- 
tion. That  function  is  at  once  negative  and 
positive.  They  contribute,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  preserve  the  substance  of  the  divine  mes- 
sage pure  by  rejecting  all  admixture  of  crude 
opinion  and  morbid  feeling ;  and  on  the 
other,  to  illuminate  it,  and  set  it  forth  with 
original  force,  freshness,  and  beauty.  The 
intellectual  charm  which  choice  words,  fine 
thoughts,  vivid  illustrations,  keen  glances  into 
the  hearts  of  men  and  things,  and  those 
deep,  pregnant  utterances  of  wisdom  which 
reveal  the  fruit  though  not  the  processes  of 
philosophy,  impart  to  any  discourse,  whether 
religious  or  otherwise,  is  assuredly  not  to  be 
made  light  of  as  an  ally,  if  not  the  principal 
agent,  in  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  If  rare 
powers  of  thought  and  genius  can  contribute 
nothing  to  the  substance  of  the  preacher's 
message,  and  may  take  nothing  from  it,  they 
may  at  least  do  much  to  win  attention  to  it, 
and  bring  it  into  living  contact  with  the 
minds  of  men,  and  especially  of  cultured  and 
thoughtful  men.  Still  intellectual  power  is 
one  thing,  and  spiritual  power  is  another ; 
and  the  latter,  not  the  former,  is  the  peculiar 
power  of  the  pulpit.  Let  them  by  all  means, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  be  combined,  but  let 
not  the  one  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

Nor  are  we  disposed  to  assent  to  the 
demand  now  often  made  on  the  Christian 
preacher  in  these  days,  to  eschew  all  doctrinal 
statements,  and  confine  himself  to  the  prac- 


tical concernments  of  human  duty  and  com- 
mon life,  or  at  least  to  aim  rather  at  the  em- 
bodiment of  a  certain  Christianized  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling,  than  the  inculcation  of 
any  definite  Christian  system.     If,  indeed,  by 
doctrinal  preaching  is  meant  the  mere  me- 
chanical reproduction  of  other  men's  defini- 
tions and  forms  of  thought, — raw  and  wretch- 
ed morsels  of  unmasticatcd,  undigested  cate- 
chism or  creed, — the  dead  tradition,  as  Mr. 
Smith  would   call   it,  of  a  controversial  and 
dogmatic  orthodoxy,  rather  than   the  living 
faith  of  the  heart, — we  can  scarcely  have  too 
little  of  it,  and  the  best  friends  of  the  pulpit 
will  mournfully  confess  that  we  have  by  i^r 
too  much.     But  if  doctrinal  preaching  in  the 
true  sense  be,  as  surely  it  is,  the   clear  and 
earnest  declaration  of  God's  message  to  sinful 
men,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  pre-eminently  doc- 
trinal book,  of  '  w  hat  we  are  to  believe  con- 
cerning God,  and  ichat  duty  God  requires  of 
man,'' — the  declaration  of  this  by  men  who  be- 
lieve it,  and  because  th^  believe  it,  '  therefore 
speak,' — it  is  diflacult  to  see  how  we  can  have 
too  much  of  it ;  we  can  scarcelv,  indeed,  con- 
ceive of  a  proper  Christian  discourse  without 
it.    Surely,  if  the  preacher  is  to  do  God's  work 
in  the  souls  of  men,  he  must  declare  to  them 
God's  truth  ;  and  that  truth,  whatever  special 
,cast  and  shaping  it  may  receive  from  the  cir- 
cumstances and  characteristic  thinking  of  the 
age,  must,  when  declared,  assume  more  or 
less  the  form  of  doctrinal  statement.     There 
must  still  be   '  Thus  saith  the  Lord'  clearly 
and  distinctly  heard  above  the  din  of  human 
speculation  and  philosophy,  or  the  pulpit  will 
lose  the  spell   which   it  wielded  of  old  over 
the  souls  of  men.     If  you    are,  indeed,  to 
move  the  world  from  its  foundations,  it  can 
only  be   by  means  of  a  fulcrum  beyond  the 
world  ;    and   where    is   that    fulcrum    to    be 
found,  if  not  in  that  old  doctrine  of  sin  and 
grace,  of  man's  ruin   and  God's  redemption, 
which,  from  the  Pentecostal  day  till  now,  has 
been  the  source  of  whatever  has  been  strong, 
whatever  has  been  holy  in  the  faith  and  life 
of  the  Church  ?     Let  that  doctrine  indeed  be 
declared  not  in  man's  way,  but  in  God's  ;  let 
it  be   uttered,  not  as  a  dry  dogma,  but  as  a 
living  faith  ;  let  it  not  be  a  mere  theological 
tradition,  but  the  ever  new   conviction  and 
belief  of  the  heart,  the  personal  message  and 
'  burden'  of  the  man  himself,  and  not  of  any 
other  man  or  any  other  age, — still,  and   in 
any  case,  it  must  be  a   message,  and  a  mes- 
sage from  God.     What  men  call  doctrine  may 
be  dead  doctrine  or  living  doctrine  ;  it  may 
be  abstract  scholastic   doctrine,  or  concrete 
Bible  doctrine;  it  may  be  doctrine  that  bris- 
tles in  definitions,  or  that  gushes  from  the 
heart,  but — there  must  be  doctrine. 

Even  in  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  and  ia 
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the  face  of  all  the  sceptical  philosophies  of 
the  day,  we  are  persuaded  this  is  the  best 
and  safest  course.  We  should  never  forget — 
in  these  days  of  speculative  doubt  and  mis- 
giving, it  is  more  than  ever  important  to  re- 
member— that  the  Gospel  itself  is  emphati- 
cally its  own  witness.  It  shines,  whenever 
faithfully  and  livingly  preached,  in  the  light 
of  its  own  evidence.  By  its  very  proclama- 
tion it  accredits  and  authenticates  itself. 
There  is  a  depth,  a  power,  a  majesty,  a  self- 
evidencing  light,  a  soul-searching  and  soul- 
quickening  energy  about  the  message  itself, 
apart  even  from  those  external  '  signs  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven'  by  which  it  is  accredited, 
which  seems  to  stamp  it  as  divine,  and  to 
claim  as  by  an  inherent  and  indefeasible  title 
the  homage  of  those  who  hear  it.  The  mani- 
festation of  t&e  truth  is  the  most  irresistible  de- 
monstration of  the  truth.  If  it  needs  any  oth- 
er vouchers  than  itself,  those  vouchers  are  ft)  be 
found  in  the  human  conscience  and  the  human 
heart — the  heart  whose  infinite  longings  it 
satisfies,  and  the  conscience  whose  piercing 
cries  it  at  once  interprets  and  stills.  The 
echo  of  the  human  soul  from  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  its  being  answers  to  the  voice  of 
God  speaking  in  the  Scriptures  as  it  does  to 
none  other.  Let  the  preacher  awake  this 
echo,  and  he  will  have   therein  a  mightier 

*^witness  to  the  truth  of  his  message,  as  well 
as  a  mightier  persuasive  to  compliance  with 

1^,  than  the  most  profound  philosophy  or  co- 
gent argument  can  ever  supply.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  depreciate  the  external  and  second- 
ary evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
Those  evidences,  whether  drawn  from  miracle 
or  prophecy,  or  the  analogies  of  nature  and 
providence,  or  the  victorious  progress  of  the 
faith,  and  its  beneficent  and  regenerative  in- 
fluence on  society  and  the  world,  are  most 
powerful  corroborative  proofs  of  the  divinity 
of  the  Gospel — most  precious  aids  to  faith. 
But  still  we  believe  the  main  and  central 
basis  of  our  belief  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 
These  are  rather  but  the  buttresses  and  outer 
bulwarks  of  the  temple  of  truth,  than  its 
proper  foundations.  The  religion  of  God  does 
not  so  much  fight  its  way  into  human  souls 
by  argument,  as  reveal  itself  through  its  own 
inherent  divinity  to  those  whose  eyes  are 
opened  to  see  its  glory.  For  high  or  low,  for 
learned  or  unlearned,  for  the  philosopher  and 
the  peasant  alike,  the  most  convincing  evidence 
of  Christianity  is  the  manifestation  ofChrist. 
Do  we  mean,  then,  to  maintain,  on  the 
whole — and  especially  as  regards  the  matter 
of  doctrinal  preaching  now  last  referred  to — 
that  all  is  right  ?  Are  we  perfectly  content 
with  things  as  they  are  ?  Have  we  no  desi- 
derata ?  We  arc  far  from  thinking  thus  ; 
and  perhaps  the  effort  we  have  made  in  the 


foregoing  pages  to  do  full  justice  to  the  me- 
rits of  the  existing  ministry,  may  be  accepted 
as  establishing  for  us  a  sort  of  title  to  speak 
the  more  freely  in  indicating  what  we  deem 
the  real  defects  and  vulnerable  points  of  mo- 
dern preachers  and  preaching,  even  of  the  bet- 
ter sort.  To  sum  up  the  whole,  then,  in  a 
single  sentence,  we  think  there  is  amongst  us 
a  very  large  amount  of  that  dry,  formal,  doc- 
trine-preaching we  have  alluded  to  above. 
We  gladly  admit  there  is  less  of  this  than 
formerly — that  in  the  high  places  of  the 
Church  it  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  giving 
place  to  the  freshness  either  of  intellectual 
life  on  the  one  hand,  or  spiritual  earnestness 
on  the  other  ;  but  on  the  lower  flats  of  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  mediocrity,  it  still  obsti- 
nately holds  its  ground.  Men  go  on  persever- 
ingly  ploughing  the  old  ruts,  mistaking  dead 
dogmas  for  living  truths,  human  artificial 
forms  for  the  divine  substance.  We  do  not 
object,  as  we  have  already  fully  shown,  to 
doctrinal  preaching,  but  only  to  the  kind  of 
doctrinal  preaching  which  is  still  too  largely 
prevalent.  It  is  not  doctrine,  but  mere  doc- 
trine, hard  and  stiff"  doctrine,  narrow,  one- 
sided doctrine — doctrine  divorced  from  Scrip- 
ture exegesis,  divorced  from  experience,  di- 
vorced from  human  life — doctrine  that  may  be 
carried  about  in  a  formula,  and  passed,  with- 
out thought,  or  feeling,  or  heart  conviction, 
from  hand  to  hand.  We  want  water,  drawn 
not  from  mere  human  tanks — whether  of  Ox- 
ford, or  Geneva,  or  Westminster — but  from 
the  divine  living  springs. 

To  come  more  to  detail,  we  think,  first  of 
all,  that  the  pulpit  would  greatly  gain  in  vita- 
lity and  power  by  becoming  more  biblical.  ^ 
Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  has  of  late  con- 
tributed more  to  redeem  the  preaching  of  the 
age  both  from  intellectual  and  spiritual  com- 
monplace, than  the  great  development  in  our 
day  of  a  healthy  exegetical  spirit.  The  study 
of  divine  truth  has  been  resolving  itself  more 
and  more  into  the  study  of  the  divine  word. 
Men  have  been  seeking  to  make  their  escape 
from  the  narrowness  and  poverty  of  man's  \^ 
thoughts  and  words,  to  the  largeness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  thoughts  and  words  of  God.  This 
is  unquestionably  a  movement  in  the  right 
direction.  As  the  reformation  of  philosophy 
was  based  on  the  interpretation  of  nature,  so, 
surely,  must  the  reformation  and  revivification 
of  theology  and  preaching  be  based  on  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  If  system  and 
theory  be  valuable  in  their  own  place,  that 
place  is  assuredly  one  subordinate  to,  and  de- 
pendent on  interpretation.  System  must 
grow  out  of  interpretation,  not  interpretation 
out  of  system.  Divine  words  must  be  ques- 
tioned, even  as  natural  facts  must  be  ques- 
tioned— not  merely   summoned   as    'proof- 
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texts  '  to  establish  a  conclusion  already  fore- 
gone. Let  ns  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  not  speaking  in  any  measure  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  systematic  and  scientific  deve- 
lopment of  Christian  doctrine  as  one  of  the 
essential  disciplines  of  theology  ;  we  are  only 
claiming  for  exegesis,  or  the  free,  unbiassed 
reverential  interpretation  of  the  divine  word, 
its  distinct  and  independent  sphere.  Let 
dogmatics  no  more  dominate  exegetics,  than 
exegetics  shall  supplant  dogmatics.  The 
course,  too,  which  the  revived  exegesis  has 
taken  is  eminently  a  healthy  one.  While 
not  abjuring  philosophy,  or  such  subsidiary 
lights  as  history  and  archaeology  supply,  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  sacred  text,  its  great 
business  has  been  the  close,  searching,  reve- 
rential examination  of  the  inspired  words 
themselves.  It  has  sought  carefully  to  weigh 
and  measure  the  utterances  "Of  the  Spirit, 
giving  to  them  precisely  the  sense  they  bear, 
neither  more  nor  less ;  not  daring  either  to 
add  to  or  take  from  it,  even  in  the  interest  of 
the  truth  itself.  Its  motto,  in  short,  has  been, 
'  Hear  the  Word,'  not  '  Hear  the  Church  ;' 
and  if  the  result,  notwithstanding,  has  been 
a  signal  corroboration  of  the  cardinal  tenets 
of  the  Church's  faith  and  traditional  scheme 
of  orthodox  belief,  it  has  not  been  because 
divine  texts  have  been  pressed  into  the  ser- 
vice, but  because  they  have  freely  and  spon- 
taneously hastened  to  bear  their  uncorrupted 
witness.  And  if  this  characteristically  bibli- 
cal movement  has  been  for  the  advantage  of 
sound  theology,  it  has  perhaps  been  even 
more  so  to  a  sound  and  healthful  homiletics. 
All  true  and  living  preaching  of  the  Word 
must  be  drawn  fresh  from  the  springs  of  the 
Word.  The  faithful  messenger  must  take  his 
message  direct  fiora  his  Master ;  and  his  de- 
claration of  the  message  must  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  very  echo  of  his  Master's  voice. 
We  shall  learn  to  preach  like  Christ,  only  by 
pondering  and  deeply  studying  the  words  of 
Christ.  We  need  scarcely  say  how  many  of 
the  choicest  products  of  the  pulpit  in  our  day 
derive  their  main  excellence  from  this  source. 
It  may  be  enough  to  refer  to  the  sermons  of 
Trench,  of  Alfbrd,  of  Ellicot,  and,  perhaps 
chief  of  all,  of  Dr,  Vaughan,  whose""  recent 
volumflfof  expository  discourses  on  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Philippians  seems  to  us  very  much 
the  model  o'"  what  scriptural  exegesis  ought 
to  be,  as  well  as,  at  the  same  time,  an  exam- 
ple of  what  such  an  exegesis  may  do  to  vivify, 
to  freshen,  and  enrich  the  ministrations  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Then,  again,  we  think  the  preaching  of  the 
age  might,  with  great  advantage,  be  more 
Christian.  We  use  this  expression  here  in  a 
Bomewhat  unusual  sense,  because  we  cannot 
find  any  other  to  express  our  meaning.   What 


we  intend  by  it  is,  that  we  should  desire  to 
see  a  greater  prominence  given  in  the  ordi- 
nary teaching  of  the  Church  to  the  Divine 
Person  and  life  of  Christ  Himself,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  doctrinal  propositions 
concerning  His  offices  and  work.  As  we 
once  heard  a  devout  Christian  layman  express 
it,  there  is  in  the  sermons  of  many  preachers 
too  much  of  '  it,'  and  too  little  of  '  Him.' 
Undoubtedly  that  which  most  vitally  con- 
cerns us  all,  is  to  know  Christ — to  know  not 
some  doctrines  about  Him  merely,  or  even  all 
doctrines  about  Him,  but  to  know  Himself, 
the  real  personal  Jesus,  as  well  as  the  official 
Christ — not  the  justifying  life  and  atoning 
death  only,  but  Him  who  '  for  us  men  and 
for  our  salvation,'  lived  and  died.  This  is 
the  true  vivifying  element  in  Christian  preach- 
ing— the  divine  kernel,  without  which  all 
else  is  but  barren  husk  and  chaflf.  Let  us 
havt  doctrine  by  all  means — doctrine  in  all 
its  fulness  and  explicitness,  but  doctrine  vivi- 
fied and  glorified  by  the  Person.  It  is  in 
this  way  alone  that  theoretic  doctrines,  and 
especially  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  grace, 
can  be  m#de,  we  do  not  say  quickening  and 
salutary,  but  even  safe.  Thus  alone  shall  we 
at  once  feel  their  power  and  avoid  their  per- 
nicious abuse.  We  think,  then,  that  the  cur- 
rent preaching  of  our  time  would  gain  great- 
ly in  depth  and  vitality  by  having  more  of 
this  element,  and  with  this  view,  while  not 
less  diligent  in  the  study  of  the  Epistles, 
moving  more  than  heretofore  in  the  sphere, 
and  breathing  the  holy  air,  of  the  Gospels. 
Here  also  we  gladly  own  that  a  great  im- 
provement has  of  late  taken  place  in  the 
preaching  of  this  country,  at  least  of  the  bet- 
ter sort.  ,  It  is  much  less  common  now  than 
in  the  last  age,  for  good  men  to  talk  in  a  stiff 
and  formal  way  of  justification  and  sanctifi- 
cation  merely,  and  to  lose  sight  of  Him  who 
is  Himself  the  Lord  our  righteousness  and 
our  strength.  There  are  many  now  who 
know  full  well  to  pluck  the  leaves  of  healing 
from  the  tree  of  life  itself,  instead  of  bringing 
them  forth  dry  and  withered  from  the  hortus 
siccus  of  a  traditional  faith. 

We  pass  on,  then,  to  another  of  our  de- 
siderata :  W^e  should  like  to  see  the  preach- 
ing of  the  day  more  ethical.  We  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  the  mere  morality  of  a  past 
age — a  morality  that  held  of  Socrates  rather 
than  of  Christ,  and  which  showed  the  earth- 
liness  of  its  origin  by  its  utter  impotence,  and  . 
barrenness  of  all  divine,  recreative  power. 
What  we  do  mean,  is  the  life  of  Christ,  as 
distinguished  from,  but  still  in  indissoluble 
connection  with,  the  grace  of  Christ — the 
life  of  a  Christian  man  on  earth,  or  of  Christ 
in  him,  in  its  manifold  ramifications  and 
manifestations.     This  surely  is  just  as  l^i- 
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tiniate  and  necessary  a  subject  of  Christian 
preaching  as  the  highest  doctrines.  The 
conscience  needs  not  only  to  be  awakened, 
but  educated.  It  wants  not  stimulus  only, 
but  direction.  The  life  of  a  Christian  man, 
like  the  life  of  any  other  man,  is  a  life  of  de- 
tails ;  and  the  light  of  divine  truth  must  be 
shed  on  those  details,  and  the  inspiration  of 
holy  motives  breathed  into  them,  as  well  as 
those  great  acts  and  moments  of  existence 
which  seem  the  turning-points  of  destiny. 
The  hands  of  the  diligent  mak^  rich,  by  the 
care  of  little  things  as  well  as  of  great :  the 
perfect  likeness  of  Christ  depends  on  the 
more  delicate  lines  and  shades  as  well  as  on 
the  general  outlines  of  His  image.  We  need, 
in  short,  to  learn  how  to  walk,  and  to  please 
God,  not  in  the  chief  things  only,  but  in  all 
things — not  on  high  and  solemn  occasions 
only,  but  amid  all  the  common  scenes  and 
ways  of  life.  Should  not  the  instructions 
and  exhortations  of  the  Christian  pulpit, 
then,  cover  all  this  ground?  The  Bible 
covers  it.  The  preaching  of  the  apostles 
covers  it.  The  inspired  instructions  to 
bishops  and  evangelists  as  to  the  proper 
sphere  and  range  of  their  commission  cover 
it.  Can  the  Christian  preacher,  then,  now 
be  considered  as  faithfully  discharging  his 
trust,  and  declaring  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  if  he  do  not  strive  habitually  to  cover  it 
too — if  he  do  not  assiduously  labour  througk- 
out  the  whole  tenor  of  his  ministry  to  acquit 
himself  before  God  and  man  as  the  preacher 
of  righteousness,  as  the  preacher  of  grace  ? 
Has  it  been  so  in  the  evangelical  pulpits  of 
this  country  hitherto?  We  cannot  say  so. 
In  a  great  majority  of  the  sermons  deno- 
minated evangelical,  preached  every  Sunday 
in  England,  and  still  more  perhaps  in  Scot- 
land, this  element  is  in  a  great  measure  want- 
ing. You  may  lay  your  account,  as  a  general 
thing,  with  the  exhibition,  more  or  less  effec- 
tive, of  some  part  or  aspect  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, with  more  or  less  of  application  to  the 
heart  and  conscience — but  scarcely  ever  the 
inculcation  and  enforcement  of  any  specific 
duty  or  Christian  virtue  per  se.  Still,  a  great 
improvement  has  of  late  taken  place,  in 
many  quarters,  in  this  respect  also ;  though 
much  remains  to  be  done.  We  would  refer 
especially  to  such  works  as  those  of  Dr,  Goul- 
burn  on  '  Personal  Religion,'  Dr.  Vaughan's 
'Lessons  on  Life  and  Godliness,'  and  Mr,  Ar- 
not's  '  Laws  from  Heaven  for  Life  on  Earth,' 
as  specimens  of  the  kind  of  teaching  which, 
in  this  view,  we  should  like  to  see  more  ex- 
tensively prevalent  in  the  Church. 

We  should  have  liked  to  dwell  a  little  on 
yet  a  fourth  desideratum — that  of  a  more  in- 
timate relation  in  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit 
with  the  actual  facts  and  realities  of  human 


life.  Our  preaching,  we  think,  while  not  less 
divine  than  heretofore,  but  in  truth  more  di- 
vine, should  be  more  human  also — more  di- 
rectly bearing  on  the  actual  battles  the  men 
before  us  are  fighting — the  actual  sins,  sor- 
rows, temptations,  misgivings,  fears,  amid 
which  they  are  struggling.  But  our  space 
forbids  illustration,  and  it  is  enough  to  have 
pointed  to  a  path  in  which  Chalmers,  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  led  the  way,  and  in 
which  he  has  since  had  many  a  worthy  fol- 
lower. Preachers  are  learning,  slowly  per- 
haps, yet  still  surely,  to  speak  not  to  men's 
hearts  and  consciences  only,  but  to  '  their 
business  and  bosoms'  too. 

But  what  now  shall  we  say  of  the  common 
people?  What  shall  we  say  of  the  great 
breach,  already  so  wide,  and  in  the  view  of 
many  becoming  still  wider,  between  a  large 
section  of  them  and  all  the  ministries  and 
agencies  of  the  Christian  Church  ?  What  is 
the  cause  of  that  breach,  and  how  best  may 
it  be  bridged  over  or  closed  ?  This  is  the 
most  serious  aspect  of  the  whole  subject.  It 
is  surely  passing  sad  to  think  that  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  in  our  land  should  to  so  large 
an  extent  have  failed  just  precisely  where  it 
has  failed.  Of  all  classes  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity of  old,  the  common  people  heard  our 
Master  gladly.  Why  is  it  that,  to  so  large 
an  extent,  they  refuse  to  hear  His  servants? 
Why  is  it  that  those  scattered  multitudes  no 
loftgcr  recognise  in  their  preaching  the  voice 
of  their  true  Shepherd,  but  only  that  of  a 
stranger  ?  Why  do  they  not  own  and  wel- 
come them  as  friends — the  friends  of  the  poor 
and  suffering  and  toiling  multitudes,  even  as 
they  owned  and  welcomed  Him  ?  We  fear 
no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given  to  these 
questions  as  regards  the  ChrivStian  ministry 
and  the  Christian  Church,  not  indeed  of  this 
generation  especially,  but  rather  of  bygone 
generations,  from  whose  slumbers  we  are  just 
awakeningj  and  the  bitter  fruits  of  whose 
neglect  have  descended  as  a  sad  legacy  to 
our  times.  But  then  or  now — the  fathers  or 
the  children — we  are  verily  guilty  concerning 
our  brethren.  They  would  not  have  ceased 
to  heftr  us,  unless  we  had  ceased  to  speak  as 
our  Master  spake  to  them.  We  would  not 
indeed  throw  the  whole  blame  of  this  matter 
on  the  clergy.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  per- 
suaded the  special  evil  now  in  question  is  in 
one  view  only  a  part  of  a  still  wider  evil,  in 
which  clergy  and  laity  are  alike  involved, 
the  laity  perhaps  even  more  than  the  clergy. 
The  separation  of  the  people  from  the  Church 
is,  in  great  measure,  but  one  aspect  of  the 
separation  of  the  people  from  the  upper  and 
dominant  classes  of  the  community  generally, 
with  which  they  have  come  more  or  less  to 
identify  the  Church.     Thej'-  suspect-and  turn 
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away  from  the  clergy  not  so  mucli  on  their 
own  account,  as  on  account  of  those  with 
whom  they  are,  in  their  view,  associated  and 
mixed  up.  They  look  upon  them  as  men  of 
Ji  class,  and  that  not  their  class.  They  re- 
gard them  as  belonging  to  the  ranks  of  the 
educated,  cultivated,  prosperous  few,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rude  and  struggling  many 
to  which  they  and  theirs  belong.  They  seem 
to  them  to  walk  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
world,  while  their  home  is  on  the  dark  side. 
It  is  probable  that,  in  these  days  at  least,  the 
clergy  share  to  a  less  degree  than  any  other 
section  of  the  upper  classes  in  those  feelings 
of  alienation  and  suspicion,  but  still  they 
share  in  them.  The  Church  is  deserted  and 
forsaken,  where  it  is  deserted  and  forsaken, 
less  as  a  divine  institution  than  as  an  upper 
and  middle  class  institution ;  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  suffer  not  for  their  own  sins 
only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  influential  classes,  and,  among  others,  of 
those  who  most  sharply  reprove  them  in  this 
matter.  Of  all  men,  in  short,  the  clergy 
have  done  most  to  bridge  over  the  great 
gulph  which  all  alike  deplore.  But  still  the 
gulph  remains. 

In  regard  to  the  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  w.^  deeply  feel  that  it  becomes  us  to 
speak  wuh  deference.  What  we  would  urge 
is  only  in  the  way  of  respectful  suggestion, 
and  not  of  admonition  or  counsel.  But  a 
very  humble  person  may  often  clearly  enough 
see  the  thing  that  is  wanted,  without  imagin- 
ing himself  in  any  respect  qualified  to  supply 
it.  He  may  give  utterance  to  a  desiderium 
deeply  and  generally  felt,  though  it  be  with 
him  nothing  more  than  a  desiderium.  What, 
then,  is  that  desiderium  ?  How  would  it  ex- 
press itself  if  called  to  speak  in  the  presence 
of  a  body  of  the  younger  clergy,  summoned 
together  to  consider  this  very  question  of  the 
alienated  and  revolted  masses,  and  what  is  to 
be  done  for  them  ?  Somewhat,  we  think,  as 
follows :  Supposing  all  other  more  funda- 
mental requisites,  spiritual  and  intellectual, 
present,  then,  first  of  all,  speak  to  the  people 
in  a  manly  way.  Speak  to  them  as  a  man 
to  men.  Let  your  thinking  be  clear,  and  your 
words  wise  and  strong.  Let  there  be  in  your 
discourees  the  genuine  ring  of  sound  sensC' 
and  healthy  manly  sentiment.  Let  theirframe 
be  muscular,  not  soft  and  flabby.  Don't  speak 
down  to  the  people.  For  one  thing,  many 
of  them  are  not  below  you  ;  and  if  they  were, 
it  is  no  compliment  to  them  to  tell  them  so. 
Avoid  feeble  and  mawkish  sentiment.  The 
feminine  style  of  thought  and  feeling,  or  even 
the  infant-school  style,  may  have  its  admirers 
in  Belgraviau  or  May  Fair  circles,  but  as- 
suredly it  is  no  favourite  with  the  brawny 
sons   of  care   and   toil.     Then   speak   in  a 


brotherly  manner.     Make  them  feel,  in  every 
word  you  speak,  and  in  your  whole  intercourse 
with  them,  that  you  are  not  only  a  man,  but 
a  brother.    Show  that  you  understand  them, 
that  you  feel  not  for  them  only,  but  with 
them.     Identify  yourself  as  a  true  priest  of 
God  with  the  people  of  your  charge,  sharing 
their  griefs,  bearing  their  sorrows,  fighting, 
if  you  can,  their  battles.     They  think  that 
you  are  men  of  a  class,  and  therefore  suspect 
you,  and  keep  aloof  from  you ;  make  them  feel 
that  they  are  wrong  in  this — that  you   are 
men  not  of  any  class,  but  of  every  class — 
that   you   are   men,   and   deem    every  man 
your  brother.     Learn  what  they  are  thinking 
about,  what  they  are  most  deeply  interested 
in,  what  they  are  aiming  at  and  struggling 
for ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  house  of  God, 
let  them  feel  that  they  are  hearing  the  voice 
of  a  friend  and  not  of  a  stranger — one  who 
understands  them,  and  is  at  least  trying  to 
help  them,  in  bearing  their  life-burden  and 
fighting  their  life-battle.     Thus  shall  you  in- 
deed drink  into  the  spirit  and  follow  the  foot- 
steps  of  Him  who   was   not   only   a  man, 
but  pre-eminently  the  Man, — who  therefore 
deemed  everything   human    His  own — who 
was  our  brother  born,  and  born  most  of  all 
fo''  adversity.     Last   of  all,  speak  to  them 
earnestly.      The    '  common    people,'    of    all 
classes,  like  earnest  speech.     In  their  whole 
life  they  have  to  do  with  earnest  work  and 
with  earnest  things,  and  they  have  little  sym- 
pathy   with    anything    else.      Their   life   is 
necessarily,  at  least  as  regards  this  world,  a 
life  in  earnest — earnest  wants,  earnest  toils, 
earnest  cares,   earnest   sorrows — nothing   of 
mere   finesse,    and   form,    and    conventional 
ceremony.   They  combat  with  life  in  its  sober, 
stern  reality;  there  are  few  flowers,  few  sunny 
bowers  on  their  path  ;  mostly  plain,  rough, 
dusty  highway.     Therefore  whoever  would 
speak  suitably  to  them,  must  speak  in  earnest. 
He  must  speak  in  plain,  honest,  downright 
fashion;  the  more  plain,  honest,  and  down- 
right the  better.     He  must  be  a  real  man 
speaking    to    real    men,  or    he    is    nothing. 
Other  desirable  qualities  may  be  dispensed 
with,  but  this  is  essential.     He  may  or  may 
not  be  a  man  of  taste  ;  he  may  or  may  not  be 
a  man  of  learning  ;  he  may  or  may  not  be  a 
man  of  eloquence;  but  he  must  be  a  man  in 
earnest,  and  speak  like  a  man  in  earnest,  or 
he  never  can  be  the  friend  of  the  poor — a 
shepherd  of  the  people.     How  pre-eminently 
was  this  the  case  with  our  divine  Master !    If 
ever  man  on  earth  was  in  real  right  earnest, 
it  was  Christ.     If  ever  man  looked  on  life, 
and  on  the  world,  and  on  the  sins  and  sor- 
rows of  men  in  their  reality,  and  spoke  as 
one  that  did,  He  did  so.     No  one  that  heard 
him  could  ever  feel  that  He  was  trifling  with 
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him,  that  He  was  mocking  his  misery,  that 
He  was  playing  with  his  disease.  He  spoke 
as  one  who  felt  himself  in  the  presence  of 
awful  powers  of  death  and  woe,  who  knew 
all,  and  in  the  depths  of  His  soul  felt  all. 
This  the  common  people  loved  ;  this  they 
■welcomed  as  the  thing  they  needed,  the  only 
thing  that  met  their  case.  Therefore  they 
heard  Him  gladly.  Let  His  servants  go  and 
do  likewise,  and  they  will  hear  them  gladly 
too. 

"We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  refer 
to  the  special  point  raised  in  several  of  the 
publications  before  us — that  of  the  effective 
delivery  of  sermons.  Whether  a  discourse  is 
best  read,  or  freely  delivered  without  the  in- 
tervention of  the  manuscript,  or  if  thus  deli- 
vered, whether  by  a  memoriter  repetition  of 
precomposed  words  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  by 
the  extemporaneous  utterance  of  thought  ela- 
borated and  arranged  only  in  the  mind  ?  are 
questions  which  have  long  been  discussed,  and 
probably  will  always  be  so.  Where  so  much 
confessedly  depends  on  individual  character 
and  temperament,  it  seems  hopeless  to  reach 
any  absolute  rule  applicable  to  every  case 
alike.  As  to  the  general  principles  on  which 
the  solution  of  those  questions  turns,  there  is 
probably  not  much  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  reasonable  and  thoughtful  persons. 
That  a  read  discourse,  and  a  freely  spoken 
discourse,  have  each  their  special  advantages, 
and  their  special  adaptations,  both  to  the 
congregations  addressed  and  the  preachers 
addressing  them,  will,  we  suppose,  be  gene- 
rally, if  not  universally,  admitted.  That,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ora- 
tory ;  that  oratory  is  the  most  powerful  in- 
strument of  popular  interest  and  impression; 
that  oratory  in  the  full  sense  cannot  consist 
with  the  interposition  of  a  written  manuscript 
between  the  speaker  and  his  audience, — these 
are  surely  not  theses  to  be  discussed,  but 
rather  axioms  to  proceed  upon.  The  reading 
of  a  written  discourse  may  be  instructive,  may 
be  impressive,  but  surely  it  is  not  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  oratorical.  Of  course  there 
are  higher  things  than  oratory  ;  but  oratory 
is  something.  The  Church,  we  are  persuaded, 
cannot  afford  yet  to  despise  the  grand  art  of 
Demosthenes,  of  Chrysostom,  of  Bonrdaloue, 
of  Hall.  You  may  call  the  preference  of  the 
people  in  this  country  and  all  the  world  over, 
for  this  style  of  pulpit  address,  a  prejudice ; 
be  it  so — they  have  a  prejudice  for  free  ora- 
torical speech  in  contradistinction  to  a  more 
quiet  didactic  method.  So  have  the  House 
of  Commons  ;  so  have  juries  and  judges;  so 
have  all  audiences  of  every  kind  gathered 
together  anywhere  almost  but  in  church.  A 
good  sermon  well  read  is  unquestionably  a 
very  good   thing ;  but  a  good  sermon  well 


delivered,  with  free  and  commanding  orato- 
rical action,  the  people  regard  as  something 
better.  We  cannot  see  that  they  are  wrong 
in  this.  For  a  certain  class  of  hearers,  again, 
it  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  close  use  of  the 
manuscript  may  be  decidedly  preferable. 
Where  minute  beauties  of  language,  great 
precision  of  statement,  close  concatenation  of 
argument,  are  the  especial  requisites ;  in  other 
words,  where  the  sermon  approaches  the  cha- 
racter of  a  theological  lecture  or  didactic  essay, 
or  generally  where  instruction  and  meditative 
thought,  rather  than  incitement,  are  aimed  at, 
the  read  discourse  may  be  not  only  the  most 
natural,  but  the  most  effective  instrument; 
but  surely  in  an  ordinary  popular  sermon,  a 
concio  ad  plebem,  where  the  great  point  is  to 
awake  interest,  sustain  attention,  and  hold  the 
listening  multitude  under  the  spell  of  the 
speaker's  eye,  and  voice,  and  soul,  it  is  not  so. 
In  short,  in  such  a  case,  the  words  in  which  our 
thoughts  are  expressed  are  only  a  part,  and 
often  the  least  part,  of  language.  The  eye 
speaks,  the  hand  speaks,  the  whole  living 
quivering  body  speaks,  as  well  as  the  tongue. 
It  is  not  the  words  of  an  eloqi^ntman  alone, 
but  the  man  himself,  that  is  eloquent.  It  is 
not  his  sentences  and  periods  that  speak,  but 
his  soul,  his  living  burning  self,  that  speaks 
through  them,  and  through  eye,  and  lips,  and 
hand,  and  voice  all  together.  A  part  of  this 
— no  doubt  sometimes,  in  illustrious  instances, 
a  very  large  part — comes  out  in  a  read  dis- 
course, but  surely  in  all  reason  it  must  be 
admitted,  not  all.  Oratory,  indeed, — sacred 
oratory,  like  all  other  oratory, — is  no  doubt 
in  some  sort  an  inspiration,  but  it  is  also  an 
art ;  and  an  art  too  of  priceless  value,  as  an 
instrument  of  popular  instruction  and  impres- 
sion. Believing  this,  we  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  the  crying  shame  of  the  universities  and  of 
the  Christian  churches  of  this  land,  that  it 
should  have  been  so  long  and  so  utterly  ne- 
glected. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  true  solution  of  this  question,  so  far  as 
such  a  solution  is  attainable,  will  be  found  in 
the  habitual  practice  of  both  methods  by  all 
preachers  whose  natural  capacities  at  all  qua- 
lify them  for  doing  so.  There  will  probably 
be  found  in  almost  every  congregation,  a  part 
of  the  hearers  who  are  most  effectively  ad- 
dressed in  the  one  way,  and  another  in  the 
other — the  select  feve  who  enjoy  and  profit 
by  the  precision,  the  beauty,  the  measured 
and  balanced  thought,  the  terse  sententious 
force  of  a  read  discourse,  and  the  promiscuous 
many  who  crave  the  incitement  and  kindling 
fire  of  a  free  and  face  to  face  address.  Why 
should  not  both  have  their  share  ?  "Why 
should  not  every  earnest  and  painstaking 
pastor,  as  most  wisely  recommended  of  late 
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by  some  of  the  bishops,  speak  freely  to  his 
flock,  with  all  the  spontaneous  freshness  and 
fervour,  and  heart-to-heart  directness  he  can 
command  on  one  part  bf  the  day,  and  dis- 
course before  them  with  his  ripest  thoughts 
and  choicest  diction  on  the  other?* 

After  all,  however,  it  is  the  burning  heart 
alone  that  can  give  the  tongue  of  fire. 
Writing  or  not  writing,  reading  or  freely 
speaking,  this  is  the  grand  matter,  the  one 
thing  needful.  Let  our  ministers  preach  as 
Goethe  teaches  his  orator  to  speak,  and  the 
world  will  no  longer  lend  them  a  listless  ear  : 

'  Unless  yon  feel,  you  ne'er  will  hit  the  mark, 
Unless  right  from  the  soul  it  conies, 
And  with  a  native  power  aad  sweetness 
Subdue  and  win  each  listening  heart. 
Go  sit  for  ever,  glue  together, 

■  Cook  your  poor  hash  from  others'  feast, 
Blow  hard  the  paltry  flame  to  kindle 

■  From  out  the  asliy  heap  within  ; 
Children  and  apes  may  sure  applaud  yon. 
If  for  such  praise  your  stomach  care; 
But  never  other  hearts  you'll  waken 
Save  by  a  spell  drawn  from  your  own.' 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Essai  de  Philosopkie  Religieuse. 
Par  Emile  Saisset.     Paris,  1859. 

2.  An  Essay  on  Religious  Philosophy .  By 
Emile  Saisset.  Translated,  with  Marginal 
Analysis,  Notes,  Critical  Essay,  and  Phi- 
losophical Appendix.  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
T.  and  T.  Clark,  1863' 

3.  Introduction  Critique  aux  Oeuvres  de 
Spinoza.     Par  Emile  Saisset. 


♦  The  Germans  seem  scarcely  to  recognise  any 
other  modis  than  that  of  mental  composition  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  writing  and  memoriter  deli- 
very on  the  other.  The  following  remarks  of  Ha- 
genbach  are  well  worthy  of  attention: — Ob  die 
Predigt  soil  niedergeschrieben  und  memorirt  oder 
bios  im  Geiste  verarbeitet  werden  ?  das  hangt  von 
der  Individualitat  ab,  und  dariiber  hat  die  Theorie 
nicht  viel  zu  sagen.  ledenfalls,  aber  muss  dieser 
Procees  des  Schreibens  und  Memorirens  als  ein  ver- 
Bchwindender  gefasst  werden,  von  dem  nichts  in 
den  Vortrag  iibergeht  Auch  wo  die  Predigt  ge- 
schrieben  wird,  musssie  im  Geiste  gleich  als  Rede, 
nicht  als  Aussatz  concipirt  werden.  Als  Rede 
miissen  wir  sie  in  tins  herumtragen ;  sie  muss  uns 
immeraufder  Zunge  liegen  ;  fortwahrend  mussen 
wir  uns  im  Geiste  aufdei-Kanzel  denken,  die  Bibel 
vor  uns  aufgeschlagen,  die  Gemeinde  um  uns  ver- 
sammelt.  Aur  so  werden  wir  Frisehe  des  Geistes 
genug  bewahren,  dass  uns  die  Predigt  fiber  all  den 
Praparatorien  nicht  alt  wird,  sondern  dass  sie  viel- 
mehr  iiber  der  Meditation  sich  stets  erneut  und  ver- 
jiingt,  so  dass  die  Stunde  des  Vortrags  doch  eigent- 
lich  erst  die  wahre  Geburtsstunde  der  Predigt  ist 
and  es  auf  den  Zuhorer  den  Eiodruck  macht,  als 
drangte  sie  sich  eben  jetzt  ei-it  frei  und  sicher  aus 
dem  Innern  herror. — HagenhcLcKs  Theologische  En- 
eyclopadie,  §  108. 


4.  Oeuvres  de  Spinoza,  traduites  en  Francais 
pour  la  Premihre  Fois.  Par  Emile  Saisset. 
3.  vols. 

5.  Essais  sur  la  Philosophie  et  la  Religion 
au  XIX  Siecle.     Par  Emile  Saisset. 

6.  Precurseurs  et  Disciples  de  Des  Cartes, 
Par  Emile  Saisset. 

These  works  of  M.  Saisset  have  many  claims 
on  our  attention.  The  author  has  long  been 
recognised  by  thoughtful  readere  as  one  who 
has  devoted  genius  and  eloquence  to  the  high  ^ 
questions  of  philosophy,  in  their  theological 
relations,  and  wliose  meditative  theology  has 
been  pursued  in  the  spirit  of  Plato  and  St 
Augnstin,  whom  he  has  laboured  to  reconcile. 
He  has  also  been  known  as  the  translator, 
editor,  and  one  of  the  profoundest  living 
students  of  the  works  of  Spinoza.  We 
cordially  welcome  the  appearance  of  his  , 
recent  'Essai  de  Philosophie  Religieuse,' 
in  an  English  dress.  English  readers  are 
indebted  to  a  careful  and  intelligent  editor  for 
putting  withiii  their  reach  the  best  popular 
introduction  to  the  study  of  modern  meta- 
physics, in  its  theological  aspect  and  applica- 
tions. The  French,  beyond  other  nations, 
have  the  art  of  presenting  profound  matter  in 
an  agreeable  manner,  and  in  this  art  M. 
Saisset  is  distinguished  even  among  his 
countrymen.  The  study  of  these  vohimes 
cannot  fail  to  shed  light,  even  for  readers 
little  accustomed  to  visit  the  metaphysical 
laboratory  of  opinion,  on  the  nature  of  those 
forces — remote  from  common  view* — by 
which  the  religious  thought  and  life  of  this 
generation  is  disturbed,  and  which  are  the 
occasion  of  so  much  verbal  reasoning,  and  so 
many  extraordinary  ignorationes  elenchi 
among  theological  controversialists.  This 
and  the  other  works  of  M.  Saisset,  prefixed 
to  the  present  article,  we  venture  to  recom- 
mend, as  second  to  none  produced  by  this 


*  '  The  evidence  of  history  and  the  evidence  of 
human  nature  combine,'  Mr.  Mill  well  remarks, 
'  by  a  most  striking  instance  of  consilience,  to  show 
that  there  is  really  one  element  which  is  predomi- 
nant, and  almost  paramount  among  the  agents  of 
social  progression.  This  is  the  state  of  the  xpeculc' 
tive  faculties  of  mankind,  including  the  nature  of 
the  speculative  beliefs  which  by  ant/  means  they  have 
arrived  at,  concerning  themselves  and  the  world  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  It  would  be  a  great 
error,  and  one  very  little  likely  to  be  committed, 
to  assert  that  speculation,  intellectual  activity, 
pursuit  of  truth,  is  among  the  more  powerful  pro- 
pensities of  human  nature,  or  fills  a  large  place  in 
the  lives  of  any,  save  decidedly  exceptional  indi- 
viduals. .  But  notwithstanding  the  relative  weak- 
ness of  this  principle,  among  other  sociological 
agents,  its  influence  is  the  rnain  determining  caute 
of  the  social  progress.  .  . .  The  weakness  of  the 
speculative  propensity  has  not  prevented  the  pro- 
gress of  speculation  from  governing  that  of  society.' 
— {Logic,  voL  ii.,  p.  607.) 
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generation,  in  their  claims  on  the  attention, 
particularly  of  those  interested  in  theological 
speculation.  If  narrowness  and  formalism 
have,  as  some  allege,  degraded  and  unspiritu- 
alized  our  British  theology,  works  in  the 
spirit  of  St.  Augustin,  Des  Cartes,  and  Leib- 
nitz may  serve,  as  the  translator  of  the  JEssai 
remarks,  to  elevate  those  who  breathe  their 
air. 

Emile  Edmond  Saisset,  thus  distinguished 
as  the  living  religions  philosopher  of  France 
— no  unworthy  successor  of  Malebranche  and 
Arnauld,  Pascal  and  Fenelon — was  born  at 
Montpellier  in  September  1814.  In  1833  he 
■was  admitted  to  the  Ecole  Normale  in  Paris, 
where  he  closed  his  course  an  honorary  gra- 
duate in  the  philosophy  which  he  afterwards 
professed  for  several  years  in  various  colleges, 
especially  at  Caen  in  Normandy.  In  1842 
he  settled  in  Paris  as  Assistant  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy  in  the  Normal 
School.  In  1849  he  succeeded  M.  Darairon 
as  titulary  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Sorbonne.  Since  then,  he  has  delivered,  with 
much  applause,  various  courses  in  the  History 
of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  France.  In 
1851  he  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

Among  the  first  works  published  by  M. 
Saisset  were  two  theses,  which  appeared  in 
1840, — the  one,  entitled  'Oenesidemus,'  em- 
bracing a  historical  review  of  scepticism,  and 
the  other  a  monograph  on  St.  Anselm.  In  the 
following  year  he  produced,  in  conjunction 
with  MM.  Jacques  and  Simon,  the  excellent 
*  Manual  of  Philosophy,'  to  which  he  con- 
tributed the  parts  on  Ethics  and  Theodicea. 
The  first  instalment  of  his  studies  in  Spinoza 
was  given  to  the  world  in  1843  ;  and  he  soon 
afterwards  translated  and  edited  one  of  the 
most  famous  works  of  St.  Augustin.  '  M.  Sais- 
set has  also,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
contributed  a  great  number  of  articles  on 
speculative  and  applied  philosophy  to  the 
'  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques,' 
the  'Revue  des  deux  Mondes,'  and  'LaLi- 
berte  de  Penser.'  Some  of  these,  including 
the  '  Essais  sur  la  Philosophic  et  la  Religion 
au  XIX  Siecle,'  have  since  been  published  as 
separate  works,  and  the  '  Essai  de  Philoso- 
phic Religieuse,'  now  put  in  circulation  among 
English  readers,  received  the  prize  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France. 

The  '  Essai'  has  special  claims  on  our  atten- 
tion on  account  of  the  long  and  remarkable 
preparatory  course  of  study  and  experience  of 
which  it  is  the  result,  as  well  as  of  the  deep  in- 
terest now  felt  in  this  country  in  the  questions 
to  which  it  relates.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago,  when  M.  Saisset  was  trying  to  form  his 
philosophical  and  theological  creed,  he  found 
that,  chiefly  owing  to  the  spread  of  German 


ideas  in  France  during  the  preceding  quarter  of 
a  century,  what  is  called  '  Pantheism'  had  be- 
come the  religious  and  speculative  question  of 
the  day.  His  own  philosophical  inclination  . 
was  first  manifested  when  this  was  the  domi- 
nant tendency  in  public  opinion.  He  found 
the  belief  that  the  universe — conscious  and 
unconscious — is  consubstantial  with  Deity  was 
commonly  assumed  to  be  the  necessary  issue 
of  any  genuine  philosophical  aspiration  for 
unity.  Every  free  and  thoroughgoing  think- 
er must,  he  was  told,  be  a  Pantheist,  by  rea- 
son of  the  very  nature  of  thought  and  science. 
Either  a  consubstantial  Cosmos  or  an  intel- 
lectual Chaos  was  presented  as  the  alternative. 
At  the  same  time,  the  other  alternative  of 
Pantheism  or  Romanism  was  pressed,  as  the 
only  possible  one,  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
in  France.  The  former  was  represented  as 
the  inevitable  issue  of  philosophy,  and  the  lat- 
ter as  the  only  way  of  escape  from  philoso- 
phical consequences.  The  extreme  intellect- 
ualists  played  into  the  hands  of  the  bigots, 
and  of  those  intolerant  of  scientific  insight, 
who  sought  to  subject  reason  to  human  au- 
thority. '  II  me  semble,'  says  M.  Gueroult, 
'  que  ce  que  retient  surtout  I'humanite  dans 
les  limites  devenues  trop  etroites  des  dogmes 
anciens,  c'est  la  crainte  de  I'abime  effrayant 
que  la  philosophic  negative  a  creuse  sous  ses 
pas.'  But  M.  Saisset  loved  free  and  intrepid 
thought,  while  he  revolted  from  the  religious 
death  which  s^eemed  to  be  implied  in  the  fa- 
vourite Consubstantialism.  He  was  thus  led 
seriously  to  propound  to  himself  the  question 
— Whether  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue to  be  a  really  philosophical  thinker, 
without  having  his  religion  thus  absorbed  and 
lost  ? 

The  intervening  twenty  years  of  M.  Saisset's 
life  have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
a  well-reasoned  answer  to  this  grave  question. 
The  work  now  translated  for  the  benefit  of 
English  readers  contains  the  answer  which  he 
believes  he  has  found,  as  well  as  a  description 
of  the  course  of  historical  and  meditative  in- 
vestigation through  which  it  has  been  reach- 
ed, and  by  which  the  author  was  conducted 
to  a  reconciliation  of  Reason  and  Religion 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind.  Twenty  years 
ago,  he  found  the  atmosphere  of  contempo- 
rary European  thought  pervaded  by  the  con- 
ception of  a  pantheistic  unity.  Was  this  the 
accidental  result  of  extraordinary  circumstan- 
ces at  the  time ;  or  was  it  the  eff'ect  which 
had  been  naturally  produced  on  all  European 
thinkers,  by  the  inherent  tendencies  of  Mo- 
dern Philosophy,  in  which  they  had  learned 
to  think  ?  To  answer  this  question,  he  pa- 
tiently studied  European  philosophy  from  its 
commencement,  in  the  mind  of  Des  ^^^rtes, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago.     He  sur- 
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rendered  himself  to  ite  systems  in  succession. 
He  tried  to  read  life  and  the  universe  in  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  greatest  minds  of 
opposite  schools  have  read  them.  He  tried 
especially  to  see  life  as  the  Pantheist  sees  it, 
putting  himself  in  the  position  of  the  greatest 
of  those  who  have  been  influenced  by  such 
seductions,  that  he  might  estimate  their  force, 
and  discover  their  relation  to  the  favourite 
conceptions  of  philosophy  in  these  last  two 
hundred  years. 

It  is  only  when  it  is  studied  in  this  candid 
spirit  that  modern,  or  indeed  any  philosophy, 
can  be  understood.  He  who  would  criticise 
a  great  metaphysical  system  must,  as  a  pre- 
paration for  doing  so,  try  to  occupy  the  point 
of  view  of  its  author.  He  must  also  keep 
before  him  the  object  Mr.  Maurice  has  in  view 
in  his  deeply  interesting,  because  truly  human 
•  History  of  Modern  Philosophy'* — a  work 
which,  by  the  way,  might  fitly  be  associated 
in  study  with  the  volumes  of  M.  Saisset,  by 
those  theologians  who  are  trying  to  interpret 
contemporary  tendencies  and  phases  of  theo- 
logical opinion  in  their  spirit  rather  than  in 
the  letter.  '  To  trace  the  progress  of  the 
thoughts  that  have  contributed  to  form  (mo- 
dern) schools  and  systems ;  to  connect  them 
•with  the  lives  of  the  men  in  whom  they  have 
originated  ;  to  note  the  influence  which  they 
have  exerted  on  their  times,  and  the  influence 
which  their  times  have  exerted  upon  them,' 
is  the  end  professed  by  Mr.  Maurice ;  and  in 
thepursuit  of  which,  he  says,  'he  became 
more  aware  of  the  permanence  of  all  great 
principles  and  questions  ;  more  convinced 
that  only  the  accidents  of  them  can  ever  be- 
come obsolete ;  more  earnest  to  derive  les- 
sons for  ourselves  from  the  experience  of  our 
fathers.'  It  is  through  the  wider  prevalence 
of  this  more  liberal  temper  that  in  these  days 
we  are  learning  to  appreciate  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  great  thoughts  of  the  past,  in  a 
manner  beyond  the  conception  of  English 
readers  of  a  former  generation.  In  this  spi- 
rit M.  Saisset  shares,  and  it  is  because  he 
does  so  that  his  researches  are  so  instructive. 

In  M.  Saisset's  endeavour  to  read  modern 
thought  in  a  sympathetic  spirit,  Spinoza  has 
been  his  chief,  as  he  was  his  first  study.  In 
Spinoza's  company  he  has  lived  for  years,  ad- 
miring the  gentle,  unselfish  character  of  this 
Jew  of  Amsterdam  not  less  than  his  powerful 
genius,  but  long  at  a  loss  how  to  interpret  his 
system,  and  his  intention  in  constructing  it 
He  found  the  largest  minds  in  the  nineteenth 

*  Modern  Philosophy ;  or,  a  Treatise  on  Moral 
and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  from  the  Fourteenth 
Century  to  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  Glimpse 
into  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Denison  Maurice,  M.A.     London,  1862. 


century  reading  this  strange  recluse  very  dif- 
ferently from  his  own  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate successo»-s  in  the  seventeenth.  In 
the  century  which  followed  his  death,  Spino- 
za was  pronounced  an  atheist  and  a  blas- 
phemer. In  these  last  seventy  years,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  he  has  received  homage  as 
a  saint.  The  amiable  Malebranche,  Clarke, 
and  the  philosophical  divines  of  England  in 
the  age  of  Locke,  the  sceptical  Bayle,  and 
the  antichristian  Voltaire,  agree  in  treating 
hira  as  the  prince  of  systematic  Atheists.  By  " 
Lessing  and  Novalis,  Goethe,  and  Schleier- 
macher,  he  is  canonized  for  his  virtues  and 
piety.  Once  anathematized  by  Jews  and 
Christians  as  an  audacious  enemy  of  all  reli- 
gion, this  proclaimed  atheist  is  described  by 
Novalis  as  a  devout  and  even  God-intoxicated 
mystic.  Between  these  extremes  men  have 
oscillated  in  their  interpretation  of  the  poor 
spectacle-grinder  of  Holland,  as  they  have 
seen  in  him  the  purely  abstract  and  conse- 
quentially atheistical  rcasoner,  or  the  devotee, 
ready,  in  the  spirit  of  self-abnegation,  to  lose 
himself  and  his  individual  will  in  the  Su- 
preme.* 

Probably  no  other  mind  in  the  seventeenth 
century  has  so  powerfully  modified  the  forms 
of  theological  thought  in  the  nineteenth  as 
this  recluse  metaphysician,  who,  obscure  and 
in  poverty,  in  Holland,  devoted  the  thinking 
period  of  his  short  life  of  forty-four  years  to 
speculative  meditation  upon  God.  In  the 
most  glorious  age  of  the  Dutch  Republic, 
about  two  centuries  ago,  this  swarthy,  slen- 
der, consumptive-looking  son  of  a  wealthy 
Portuguese  Jew,  with  his  dark  hair,  penetrat- 
ing eye,  and  well-formed  features,  might  have 
been  found  in  the  humble  lodging  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of 
a  frugal  life  in  unbroken  study — a  man  most 
amiable  and  inoffensive  in  his  ways,  who,  in 
order  to  satisfy  his  love  of  independence,  found 
his  daily  living  by  making  spectacles.  He 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  solitary  quiet  in 


*  See  Bayle's  '  Dictionnaire,'  art.  Spinoza.  In 
the  eclectic  Leibnitz  we  find  signs  of  the  transition 
in  opinion ;  but  see  the  '  Rt;futation  inedite  de 
Spinoza  par  Leibnitz,'  edited  by  M.  Foucher  de 
Careil ;  see  also  Jacobi'sCorrespondence  with  Men- 
delsohn ;  Schleiermacher,  '  Ueber  die  Religion, etc' 
'  It  will  not  be  disputed,'  says  Stewart,  '  by  those 
who  coTiprehend  the  drift  of  his  reasonings,  that, 
in  point  of  practical  tendency,  Atheism  and  Spinoz- 
ism  are  one  and  the  same.  We  may  apply  to  Spi- 
noza what  Cicero  has  said  of  Epicurus,  Verbis  rdi- 
quit  Deo*,  re  snstulit ;  a  remark  which  coincides  ex- 
actly with  an  expression  of  Newton's  in  the  Scho- 
lium at  the  end  of  the  '  Principia  :'  '  Deus  sine  do- 
minio,  providentia,  et  causis  finalibus,  nihil  aliud 
est  quam  fatum  et  natura.'  '  Au  lieu  d'accuser 
Spinoza  d'atheisme,'  on  the  contrary,  says  M.Cousin, 
'  il  faudrait  bien  plutot  lui  addresser  le  reproche 
contraire.' 
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his  chamber.  He  led  a  life  of  singular  mo- 
desty and  simplicity,  indifferent  to  worldly 
pleasure.  Perhaps  his  very  innocence  and 
virtue,  matured  into  invincible  habit,  were,  as 
Coleridge  suggests,  the  conditions  and  tempta- 
tions sine  quibus  non  of  his  forming  and  main- 
taining a  system  that  seem  to  be  subversive  of 
virtue.  We  see  from  his  account-books  that  he 
lived  whole  days  on  milk-soup,  with  an  occa- 
sional pot  of  beer  or  a  pint  of  wine.  His  only 
luxury  was  his  tobacco-pipe.  When  he  wanted 
a  longer  relaxation  from  his  absorbing  studies, 
he  would  sometimes,  we  are  told,  look  out  for 
spiders,  which  he  put  upon  fighting  together; 
or  he  would  throw  flies  into  a  spider's  web, 
and  in  solitude  contemplate  the  struggle  which 
ensued,  with  a  pleasure  which  expressed  itself 
in  loud  laughter.  It  was  in  simple  or  eccen- 
tric relaxations  like  these  last,  not  unnatural 
for  one  absorbed  in  abstract  thought,  that  the 
curious  nature  of  this  fragile  philosophical  en- 
thusiast found  occasional  rest,  amid  the  ardu- 
ous speculation  to  which  he  devoted  his  life, 
in  the  peaceful  independence  o(  his  lodging 
at  the  Hague.  He  refused  to  be  embarrassed 
by  the  temptations  of  material  weajlh.  His 
friend,  Simon  de  Vries,  once  offerea  him  a 
present  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  that  he 
might  live  in  more  comfort,  but  the  ofter  was 
courteously  declined.  He  wanted  for  nothing, 
he  told  his  friend,  and  the  money  might  di- 
vert him  from  his  meditations.  The  same 
friend  afterwards  wished  to  bequeath  his  pro- 
perty to  Spinoza;  but  the  philosopher  would 
not  hear  of  it,  atid  objected  to  his  leaving  it 
to  any  one  but  the  natural  heir.  For  him- 
self, he  was  satisfied  with  his  humble  garret. 
Now  and  then,  when  he  was  tired  by  too  con- 
stant meditation,  he  would  come  down  stairs 
fo  refresh  himself,  and  join  in  easy  chat  with 
the  simple  people  of  the  house  in  which  he 
lodged.  Always  courteous,  he  was  particu- 
larly remarked  for  his  kind  attention  in  time 
of  sickness  to  that  pious  family,  by  whom  he 
was  tenderly  loved  ;  and  on  those  occasions 
he  used  to  comfort  and  exhort  them  to  bear 
with  patience  the  ills  which  God,  for  a  wise 
purpose,  had  appointed.  He  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  their  good  pastor,  whom  he  encou- 
raged them  to  attend,  and  whose  sermons  he 
himself  sometimes  went  to  hear  on  Sundays. 
It  was  on  a  Sunday,  in  his  forty-fifth  year, 
that  Spinoza  suddenly  died.  It  happened  to  be 
the  day  of  the  communion  in  the  church  ;  and 
in  the  morning,  although  weak  and  ailing,  he 
had  been  down  to  talk  to  the  family  before 
they  went  out.  On  their  return  from  ser- 
vice, they  found,  to  their  surprise  and  sorrow, 
that  the  great  theological  philosopher  had  ex- 
pired during  their  absence ;  dying  as  quietly 
as  he  had  lived.  He  was  buried  in  the  new 
church  upon  the  Spuy.     In  a  bill  presented 


after  his  death,  he  is  styled  by  his  barber-sur- 
geon, '  Mr.  Spinoza  of  blessed  memory  ;'  and 
a  similar  compliment  was  paid  by  the  person 
who  furnished  gloves  at  his  funeral ; — inci- 
dents which  illustrate  his  amiable  goodness  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  humble  society  around 
him.*  'This  man,'  as  Mosheim  candidly  al- 
lows, '  observed  in  his  conduct  the  rules  of 
wisdom  and  probity  much  better  than  many 
who  profess  themselves  Christians ;  nor  did 
he  ever  endeavour  to  pervert  the  sentiments 
or  corrupt  the  morals  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived,  or  to  inspire  in  his  discourse  a  contempt 
of  religion  and  virtue.' 

Spinoza,  who  wrote  much,  published  little 
while  he  lived.  Most  of  his  works  appeared 
in  1677,  a  few  months  after  his  death,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  friends,  Louis 
Meyer  and  Jarrig  Jellis,  under  the  title  of 
'  B.  B.  S.  Opera  Posthuma.'  Seven  years  be- 
fore, Spinoza  had  published  his  famous  '  Trac- 
tatus  Theologico-Politicus,'  which  occasioned 
a  storm  of  opposition  that  made  him  averse 
to  further  publication.  This  book  expresses 
his  principles  of  biblical  interpretation  and 
criticism.  It  is  a  theory  of  divine  revelation, 
applied  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
The  inquisitive  tendency  had  been  too  early 
moved  in  Spinoza  to  allow  him  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  Jewish  traditions  in  which  he 
was  educated.  He  carried  the  Cartesian  spirit 
and  method  to  the  dogmas  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
was  entrapped  into  expressions  of  opinion  at 
variance  with  their  doctrine.  Their  most  ter- 
rible sentence  of  excommunication  was  fulmi- 
nated against  him  some  twenty  years  before  his 
death.  He  was  pursued  as  a  blasphemer  and 
an  apostate  by  a  malignant  sect,  and  was  forced 
to  leave  Amsterdam,  in  danger  of  his  life. 
Neither  threats  nor  bribes  could  afterwards 
allure  him  back  to  his  ancestral  communion  ; 
and  though  he  often  associated  with  Chris- 
tians, he  never  afterwards  united  himself  to 
any  other. 

Thus  rudely  expelled  from  the  Synagogue, 
and  banished  from  his  early  associates,  Spino- 
za applied  reason  in  no  friendly  mood  to  the 
Sacred  Books,  as  well  as  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Jews.  The  only  revelation  of  God  he 
recognised  as  possible,  was  the  eternal  reve- 
lation, contained  in  reason  and  conscience, 
common  to  all  men,  though  well  developed 
only  in  a  few  ;  and  the  only  true  religion,  uni- 

*  Some  of  the  above  and  other  interesting  me- 
moranda with  regard  to  the  man  Spinoza,  may  be 
found  in  th^  simple  and  touching  account  of  his 
life  by  Joha  Colerus,  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  the  Hague,who  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  him,  and  who,  while  he  differed  with  him 
in  opinion,  admired  his  pure  and  blameless  life. 
There  is  a  MS.  '  Vie  de  Spinoza'  in  the  Edinburgh 
University  Library  which  also  contains  some  inte- 
resting particulars. 
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versal  love  to  God  and  man,  which  popular 
religions  recommend,  but  seldom  practise. 
The  biblical  prophecies  originated,  be  believ- 
ed, in  the  illusive  fancy  of  tbe  seer,  stimulated 
by  high  religious  sentiment.  The  prophets 
honestly  accommodated  religion  to  the  geni- 
ms. of  their  own  day;  and  as  the  Scriptures, 
on  their  first  appearance,  were  thus  adapted 
to  the  then  popular  religion,  so  every  one  now 
is  at  liberty  to  expound  them  according  to  his 
more  advanced  reason,  and  in  accommodation 
to  the  development  of  his  own  conscience. 
God  is  perfect ;  miraculous  interference  would 
be  a  sign  of  imperfection.  The  illusion  of 
miracle  is  the  natural  dream  of  the  human 
race  in  its  childhood,  which  it  outgrows  with 
the  growth  of  speculative  and  moral  reason, 
when,  in  the  contemplation  and  love  of  God, 
it  accepts  the  religious  essence  which  an  earlier 
generation,  in  its  ignorance,  had  associated 
with  the  marvellous  forms  of  sense.* 

A  life  of  happiness  in  the  knowledge  of 
God  was  thus  Spinoza's  ideal  of  religious  life. 
He  tried  much  and  long  to  realize  it ;  for  he 
devoted  his  days  to  meditation  upon  God.  A 
perfect  or  divine  intelligence  was  the  religion 
at  which  he  aspired.     The  most  celebrated 


*  This  celebrated  exegetical  and  critical  work  is 
now  translated  into  English,  under  its  title  of 
'  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus :  a  Critical  Inquiry 
into  the  History,  Purpose,  and  Authenticity  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  with  the  Right  to  Free 
Thought  and  Free  Ditcussion  Asserted,  and  shown 
to  be  not  only  consistent,  but  necessarily  bound  up 
with  True  Piety  and  Good  Government.  By  Be- 
nedict de  Spinoza.  London,  1862.'  This  treatise 
relates  to  a  question  of  fact,  rather  than  to  one  of 
abstract  speculation.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  the  in- 
ductive and  not  in  the  purely  demonstrative  spirit, 
to  compare  the  biblical  phenomena  that  are  actu- 
ally presented  to  the  historical  critic  of  the  Sacred 
writings,  with  the  current  conception  of  these  books, 
in  order  to  determine  what  is  the  true  definition  of 
their  nature — a  problem  familiar  to  this  generation, 
but  novel  in  the  age  of  Spinoza,  two  huhdred  years 
ago.  'Dico  mefhodum  interpretandi  Scripturam 
hand  differe  a  methodo  interpretandi  naturam,  sed 
cum  ea  prorsus  convenire.  Nam  sicut  methodus 
interpretandi  naturam  in  hoc  potissimum  consistit, 
in  concinnenda  scilicet  historia  naturae,  ex  qua,  ut- 
pote  ex  certis  datis,  rerum  naturalium  definitiones 
concludimus  ;  sic  etiam  ad  Scripturam  interpretan- 
dam,'  etc,  etc.  (Tract.  Theol.  Polit,  ch.  viL)  It 
was  in  connection  with  this'  Tractatus'  more  than 
with  his  speculations  in  metaphysical  theology,  that 
the  name  of  Spinoza  soon  became  familiar  in  Eu- 
rope. As  the  translator  remarks,  '  Purely  philoso- 
phical and  speculative  writings  scarcely  attract 
the  notice  of  the  many,  and  only  afford  matter  of 
discussion  to  philosophers  and  learned  persons, whose 
interests  never  differ  from  those  of  the  body  politic 
at  large ;  but  critical  inquiries,  in  whatever  spirit 
conceived,  almost  necessarily  jar  with  the  opinions 
and  prejudices  of  individuals,  and  perchance  are 
found  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  large  and 
influential  classes  of  society,  who  forthwith  band 
themselves  together,  and  declare  war  to  the  death 
against  the  inquirer.  So  it  has  fared  with  Spinoza.' 


of  his  posthumous  works  contains  Spinoza's 
account  of  the  insight  he  believed  he  had 
gained  into  the  divine,  and  also  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  gained  it — the  bard  and  closely- 
reasoned  record  of  this  man's  so-called  re- 
ligious— 3  et  purely  intellectual — life.  God  is 
One — the  only  Substance — the  Perfect — the 
Absolute.  No  power,  accordingly,  can  exist 
in  conflict  with  Him.  He  must  be  the  only 
power.  We  are  powers  only  in  and  through 
His  operation  in  us.  The  more  fully  and 
freely  we  exercise  and  enjoy  ourselves  in 
the  development  of  our  highest  faculties, 
the  nearer  do  we  approach  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  consists  in  conscious  identifica- 
tion with  God.  The  development  in  the 
'  Ethics'  of  the  contents  of  these  axioms  was 
that  knowledge  or  science  of  God  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  which  Spinoza's  daily  happiness 
consisted  during  these  years  at  the  Hague. 
He  set  out  from  his  axioms  and  definition?, 
and  evolved  in  mathematical  form  all  the 
high  questions  of  theological  philosophy, 
descending  gradually  from  the  heights  of 
Divine  Being,  and  reproducing  the  order  and 
relations*  of  things  in  a  deductive  develop- 
ment of  their  a  priori  conceptions.  Spinoza, 
like  Berkeley,  it  has  been  said,  can  only  be 
confuted  or  answered  by  one  sentence.  His 
premiss  granted,  the  deduction  is  a  chain  of 
adamant.  His  mathematical  method  is  an 
essential  part  of  his  system,  of  which  he 
laid  the  foundation  in  a  logical  treatise  on 
'  Method'  in  general.  This  remarkable  tract* 
opens  with  a  contrast  between  the  mean  and 
vulgar  aims  of  ordinary  men,  and  that  true 
peace  which,  according  to  its  author,  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  contemplation  of  perfect 
truth.  '  Experience,'  he  says  in  the  opening 
sentence,  '  having  taught  me  the  vanity  and 
emptiness  of  the  ordinary  events  and  aims  of 
human  life,  as  I  saw  that  the  objects  of  in- 
terest and  anxiety  were  good  or  evil  only 
through  their  relations  to  Mind,  I  resolved  at 
last  to  search  for  an  Absolute  Good  which 
alone  can  satisfy,  and  in  which  supreme  and 
eternal  happiness  may  be  found.'  This,  he 
says,  may  be  attained,  even  in  the  present 
life,  by  the  philosophical  mind.  Human 
happiness  coincides  with  human  knowledge 
or  science  of  God ;  and  thus  Goodness  is 
identical  with  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  in  the 
exercise  and  application  of  Thought. 

Here  is  the  moral  force  which  produced  in 
Spinoza  his  Spinozism — that  vast  system  of 
a  priori  metaphysics  and  utilitarian  morals. 
The  obstruction  to  a  complete,  and  therefore 
happy  life,  is  taken  away,  Spinoza  thought, 
only  when  one  has  risen  above  the  changing 


*  De  Intellectus  Emendatione  et  de  Via  qu&  op- 
time  in  rerum  cognitionem  dirigitur. 
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objects  of  sense,  and,  through  Reason,  is 
united  in  love  to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal. 
But  love  is  impossible  without  knowledge. 
To  love  and  be  happy  in  Deity,  God  must  be 
known.  The  idea  of  the  perfect — that  idea 
■which  Des  Cartes  taught  him  to  find  in  the  very 
roots  of  his  being — must  therefore  be  unfolded. 
Thus,  the  one  question  which  pervades  his 
metaphysical  philosophy  is,  '  What  is  God  ? ' 
Spinozism  is  a  demonstrative  system  and  spe- 
culative habit  of  theology,  which,  in  realizing 
God,  attains  happiness  and  a  perfect  life. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  Deus  is  the  one 
obscure  point  in  this  system.  W^hat  is  the 
*  God'  of  Spinoza,  thus  proclaimed  to  be  per- 
fectly demonstrated  ?  Does  the  word  mean 
more  than  the  abstract  term  '  existence'  ? 
The  knowledge  of  Deity  is  evolved  by  him 
from  the  mere  definition  of  the  Perfect — that 
is,  of  Substance.  Substance  is  that  which  is 
essentially  independent  and  necessarily  in- 
finite. One  substance  cannot  be  produced  by 
another.  There  can  only  be  one  substance, 
and  this  is  God.  '  Prater  Deum  nulla  dari 
neque  concipi  potest  substantia,'  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  conclusions  of  the  '  Ethics.' 
The  one  substance  or  power  has  attributes, 
and  these  attributes  have  modes.  The  attri- 
butes are  infinite,  and  the  modes  are  finite. 
The  known  attributes  of  Substance  are  exten- 
sion and  thought.  In  other  words,  God  is 
known  as  absolute  but  incorporeal  extension, 
and  absolute  but  unconscious  thought.  There 
are  indeed  finite  modes  which  are  implied  in 
this  essential  extension  and  essential  thought, 
and  which  necessarily  belong  to  them.  Ex- 
tension is  necessarily  revealed  in  the  finite 
figures  and  movements  which  constitute  the 
Material  World;  thought  is  necessarily  re- 
vealed in  the  ideas  which  constitute  Consci- 
ousness. In  short,  the  absolute  extension  and 
thought,  of  which  God's  existence  is  the  com- 
mon ground,  are  expressed  in  Persons  and 
Things.  These  constitute  Nature — the  natura 
naturata ;  absolute  extension  and  thought 
are  the  essence  or  power  of  Nature — the 
natura  naturans.  Between  these  two  there 
is,  indeed,  nothing  in  common.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  analogy  between  the  Divine 
Thought  and  human  conscious  personality. 
Nevertheless,  the  natura  naturata  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  natura  naturans — that  is, 
what  we  call  creation  cannot  be  separated 
from  what  we  call  God — because  God  is  per- 
fect, and  that  which  is  perfect  cannot  be  other 
than  what  it  is.  The  universe  must  be  what 
it  is.*     Its  contingency  is  superficial  and  ap- 


*  Coleridge  thus  contrasts  Spinozism  -with  '  the 
Hebrew  or  Christian  Scheme' : — 

Spinozism, 
'  W  —  G  =  0 ;  i.e.,  the  World  without  God  is  an 

impossible  idea. 


parent  only;  and  the  more  deeply  we  study 
the  Absolute  or  Perfect,  the  more  profoundly 
we  are  convinced  of  this  truth.  In  'Persons' 
and  '  Things' — these  modes  of  the  absolute 
attributes — there  is  no  contingency.  All 
must  be  determined  by  a  divine  necessity. 
The  opposite  view  derogates  from  the  divine 
perfection.  So  does  every  supposition  which 
limits  Deity  by  our  ideas  of  goodness  and 
order,  and  by  those  ends  which  seem  desir- 
able to  us.  The  eternal  movement  must  not 
be  aff'ected  by  the  desires  of  men.  These 
desires  must  be  regulated  by  the  perfect,  and 
therefore  necessary  Cause,  into  which  every 
person  and  thing  is  resolvable. 

Spinoza  is  very  earnest  in  his  effort  to  make 
this  the  current  theory  of  God  and  of  the  un- 
conscious and  conscious  World  in  all  reflec- 
tive minds.  It  involves,  in  his  view,  the  only 
possible  philosophical  conception  which  can 
be  connected  with  the  word  '  Deus ;'  and  he 
reiterates  it  in  many  forms.  What  reception 
should  we  give  to  this  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse in  relation  to  God?  Is  it  an  illusion, 
or  a  true  representation  ?  A  stranger  to  the 
metaphysical  springs  of  thought  may  regard 
the  foregoing  paragraph  as  a  series  of  empty 
sentences.  The  student*  of  opinion,  and  of 
the  forces  by  which  society  has  been  modified, 
knows  well  that  the  sentences  express  a  man- 
ner of  thinking  about  the  universe  that  has 
already  proved  its  influence  over  millions  of 
human  minds.  How  shall  we  interpret  it? 
In  one  light,  it  seems  to  be  Atheism  ;  in 
another,  it  looks  like  a  sentimental  or  mysti- 
cal Theism  ;  and,  in  a  third,  we  can  hardly 
distinguish  it  from  Calvinism. 

These  are  questions  which  perplexed   M. 
Saisset.     To  resolve  them,  he  has  '  compared  — 
instances,'  as  Bacon  would  say,  of  analogous 
doctrines,  and  he  has  also  tried  to  find  the  ' 
origin  and  issue  of  Spinozism  itself. 

Let  us  then  look  beyond  Spinoza.  The 
tendency,  of  which  the  subtle  Jew  of  Amster- 
dam is  the  great  modern  representative,  may 
be  studied  in  other  than  European  and  mo- 
dern circumstances,  and  in  very  various  forms. 
It  has  governed  the  religious  thought  of 
India  for  ages  ;*  and,  except  in  Judea,  where 

G  ~  W  =  0 ;  i.e.,  God  without  the  World  is  an 

impossible  idea. 

Hebrew  or  Christian  Scheme. 
W  —  G  =  0 ;  i.e.,  the  World  without  God  is  an 

impossible  idea. 
But  G  —  W  =  G;  i.e.,  God  without  the   World  is 

God  the  self-subsistent.' 

But  this  is  applicable  to  the  Christian  Scheme 
only  as  popularly  understood — not  a  few  thought- 
ful Christians  holding  by  the  absolute  correlation 
to  God  and  the  world,  as  an  inference  necessarily 
deducible  from  the  moral  nature  or  personality  of 
God. 

•  M.  Saisset  has  not  included  India  in  his  review 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  theory  of  Con- 
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Theism  tended  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
Anthropomorphism,  it  was  widely  diffused 
over  Asia.  In  the  West,  we  find  it  developed 
in  different  degrees  of  distinctness  in  the 
ante-Socratic  and  the  post-Socratic  schools 
of  Greece,  among  the  Neo-Platonists  of  Alex- 
andria, and  the  Catholic  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
Spinoza,  contrary  to  the  genius  of  his  age  ; 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Hegel  and 
the  new  German  manner  of  thought,  with 
more  sympathy  in  public  opinion  than  dur- 
ing any  previous  age  in  the  West,  and  in  a 
spirit  more  akin  to  its  congenial  acceptance 
among  the  nations  of  Asia.  '  I  have  sought 
to  follow  it,'  says  M.  Saisset,  'in  the  entire 
course  of  its  developments ;  visiting  in  turn 
the  Stoic  and  Alexandrian  schools,  Zeno  and 
Chrysippus,  Plotinus  and  Porphyry ;  then 
Scotus  Erigena,  and  the  heterodox  Mystics  of 
the  Middle  Age ;  then  the  Neo-Platonists  of 
the  renaissance,  Michael  Servetus  and  Geor- 
dano  Bruno.  But  I  set  myself,  above  all,  to 
grasp  the  first  appearance  of  Pantheism  in 
modern  philosophy.  I  questioned  Des  Cartes, 
and  Malebranche,  and  Leibnitz;  I  meditated 
on  Kant  and  the  Critique  of  Pirre  Reason, 
and  made  every  effort  to  understand  Fichte, 
and  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  1  paused  in  these 
protracted  historical  studies,  only  when  I 
believed  that  I  had  found  the  object  of  my 
researches,  and  that  I  was  in  possession  of  the 
leading  idea  of  Pantheism,'  In  short,  the 
history  of  a  manner  of  conceiving  the  universe 
analogous  to  that  which  has  made  Spinoza  a 
great  Speculative  force  in  modern  Europe,  is, 
in  a  sort,  the  history  of  all  metaphysical 
philosopli}',  which  may  all  be  studied  in  rela- 
tion to  this  its  supreme  problem. 

W^e  call  the  Spinozistic  problem  the  su- 
^  preme  problem  in  metaphysics.  Metaphysical 
systems  and  speculations  are  the  ultimate 
reasoned  results  of  the  application  of  thought 
to  the  matter  about  which  we  think.  '  What 
is  it?'  is  the  initial  metaphysical  question 
about  the  world  in  which  we  find  oui-selves; 
^why  or  how  is  it?'  is  the  second.  The  one 
question  is  directed  to  the  metaphysical  na- 
ture of  matter  and  man  ;  the  other,  rising  out 
of  the  former,  expresses  our  craving  for  light 
upon  the  origin  and  destiny  of  both  in  a 
knowledge  of  God.  Metaphysics  and  Theo- 
logy are  thus  ultimately  one,  and  Spinozism 
is  the  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  efforts 


substantialism.  In  the  metaphysico-theological 
e3-6tem8  of  the  East — especially  in  Sankhya  of 
Kapila — analogies  may  be  found  with  the  Spinozist 
modifieation  of  that  doctrine.  The  Pracrti  of  the 
Sankhyi^t  appears  to  correspond  to  the  'unica  sub- 
stantia' of  Spinoza,  and  the  pure  Being  (reinen 
8ein)  of  Hegel.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the 
Indian  systems  were  known  to  Spinoza. 


of  early  modern  thought  to  form  its  system 
of  metaphysical  theology.  Spinoza  is  the 
prince  of  systematic  divines,  who  bid  defiance 
to  the  wisdom  of  Bacon — who  many  times 
declares  that  '  perfection  or  completeness  in 
Divinity  is  not  to  be  sought;'  adding,  that 
'he  that  will  reduce  a  knowledge  into  au 
art  or  science,  will  make  it  ronnd  and  uni- 
form ;  but  in  Divinity  many  things  must  be 
left  abrupt^  In  a  word,  theological  thought 
must,  on  account  of  the  very  nature  of  its 
object,  be  aphoristic  thought. 

But  to  return.  After  we  have  thus  studied 
the  Spinozistic  tendency  on  a  grand  scale,  in 
various  analogous  systems  of  metaphysical 
theology,  what  shall  we  say  about  it  ?  What 
is  its  true  nature  or  essence  ?  Let  us  see 
what  M.  Saisset  has  to  say  in  answer  to  this 
question,  and  how  he  describes  the  radical 
vice  which  he  lays  to  iis  charge.  Its  leading 
idea  he  defines  as  the  essential  and  necessary 
consuhstantiahty  of  the  finite  and  the  Infi- 
nite— of  nature  and  God — of  human  persons 
and  the  Divine.  By  maintaining  this  unit- 
ing conception  absolute  and  intact  across  the 
whole  series  of  the  problems  of  intelligence, 
we  are  supposed  to  escape  the  two  difficulties 
which  are  fatal  to  the  consistency  and  com- 
pleteness of  other  systems, — neither  denying 
the  Infinite  and  religion,  like  the  atheistic 
Materialists,  nor  imitating  the  mystical  Ideal- 
ists in  their  denial  of  finite  persons  and 
things.  In  design,  it  is  thus  a  conciliatory 
and  eclectic  system,  wliich  claims  to  reconcile 
the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  the  senses  and  pure 
reason,  science  and  religion.  But  how — by 
what  sort  of  conception  is  this  great  and  de- 
sirable result  attained  ?  Take  the  answer 
given  to  this  question  by  our  religious  phi- 
losopher : — 

'By  conceiving  God  and  nature  (material 
things  and  men  are  included  in  "nature")  as 
two  faces  of  one  sole  and  self-same  existence, 
God  is  nature  fastened  to  its  immanent  principle; 
nature  is  God  considered  in  the  evolution  of  His 
power.  There  is  not  on  one  side  a  solitary 
God,  on  the  other  an  isolated  universe;  tb© 
Creator  is  incesisantly  incarnated  in  each  of  His 
creatures,  and  becomes  each  of  them  in  turn. 
It  may  (under  this  conception)  be  i^aid  of  God, 
that  He  .sleeps  in  the  mineral,  dreams  in  the 
animal,  wakens  into  consciou.^ness  in  the  man. 
Thus  He  assumes  consciousness  of  Himself  in  all 
the  degrees  of  universal  existence.  This  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  tlie  Divine — this  eternal 
progress  in  which  Deity  passes  through  changes 
that  are  always  new — is  the  supreme  law,  is 
reality,  is  life.' 

Now,  what  is  the  particular  charm  in  the 
conception  of  the  universe  that  is  presented 
in  these  sentences  as  the  essence  of  Panthe- 
ism or  Spinozism,  by  which  the  human  mind, 
in  some  periotis  and  individuals,  has  been  so  cu- 
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riously  fascinated  ?  Are  those  who  yield  to  the 
fascination  hurt  in  their  moral  or  intellectual 
nature  by  adopting  the  consubstantial  concep- 
tion ?  Docs  that  or  any  other  obstacle  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  acceptance  of  this  concep- 
tion ?  Can  the  conception  be  reconciled  with 
our  physical,  and  especially  with  our  moral 
experience?  If  it  cannot,  is  this  circum- 
stance a  sufficient  warrant  for  its  rejection  as 
an  illusion  ? 

Look  first  at  the  nature  of  its  intellectual 
and  moral  fascination.  The  one  great  diffi- 
culty by  which  the  thoughtful  are  perplexed 
in  this  strange  life  into  which  we  are  intro- 
duced when  we  awaken  into  consciousness,  is 
its  seeming  imperfection — its  discord — its 
want  of  inlellectual  and  moral  unity.  What 
we  find,  seems  not  to  be  the  expression  of 
One  Power  or  Cause,  but  of  many  discordant 
causes — of  opposite  forces  of  good  and  evil. 
The  spectacle  of  absolutely  different  'persons' 
discomposes  our  speculative  desire  for  unity, 
which  manifests  its  dissatisfaction  as  it  gathers 
strength  and  clearness  through  reflection; 
and  then  the  eternal  presence  of  real  evil  in 
the  universe  is  appalling  to  the  moral  sense. 
The  conception  is  suggested  to  the  medita- 
tive mind,  in  its  mood  of  abstraction  from 
facts,  that  the  apparent  diversity  of  powers 
or  persons  is  not  real ;  that  the  discordant 
phenomena  may  be  explained  by  One  power 
or  principle  common  to  them  all.  Person- 
ality is,  after  all,  no  inconsistency.  It  is  only 
apparent.  The  evil  and  variety  are  on  the 
surface  only.  They  are  really  and  ultimately 
absorbed  in  a  common  principle,  in  the  con- 
templation of  which  the  discomposed  spirit 
finds  mental  and  moral  rest.  Whatever  is, 
has  been,  or  shall  be,  is  Divine ;  there  are 
really  no  absolutely  separate  '  persons.'  When 
the  intellect  is  exclusively,  and  therefore  un- 
healthily excited,  in  conjunction  with  an 
enfeebled  sense  of  moral  and  even  physical 
individuality,  there  is  a  charm  of  satisfaction 
in  the  conception  which  thus  comprehends 
as  One  whatever  has  been,  is,  and  shall  be. 
To  test  this,  it  is  only  nfecessary  for  those 
who  have  some  experience  of  the  perplexity 
to  try  the  experiment — for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  let  us  say — of  steadily  looking  at 
life  and  all  its  circumstances  in  the  light  of 
this  reconciling  idea. 

But  what  happens  to  those  who  yield  to 
the  fascination  of  this  conception  ?  We  be- 
lieve that  those  who  try  the  experiment  will 
find  that  their  own  experience  goes  to  con- 
firm the  lesson  which  M.  Saisset  draws  from 
the  facts  of  the  history  of  opinion,  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  the  conception  of  Ab- 
solute Consubstantiality  upon  the  intellectual 


and  moral  nature  of  those  who  entertain  it. 
They  are  occupying  ground  on  which  they 
cannot  stand  steadily  or  long.  They  are 
soon  at  war  with  the  best  part  of  our  prac- 
tical and  moral  nature ;  or  if  they  are  not, 
their  favourite  conception  is  held  by  them 
indistinctly,  and  apart  from  its  practical  con- 
sequences. Either  their  moral  nature  be- 
comes congealed  in  practical  atheism,  or 
otherwise  the  intellect  is  satisfied  with  a 
unity  which  the  practical  reason  is  uncon- 
sciously permitted  to  dissolve.  Personality 
and  responsibility  of  every  real  or  practical 
kind  disappears  out  of  the  universe ;  or  else 
the  unity  by  which  they  are  fascinated  is  no 
absolute  and  comprehensible  unity  at  all. 
Men  cannot  long  continue  thinking  that  they 
have  got  the  unity  of  a  Perfect  and  Absolute 
Power  and  Substance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  retain  their  own  personality,  in  any 
sense  which  implies  responsibility,  and  fore- 
shadows a  real  immortality.  If  the  con- 
ceived divine  unity  distinctly  comprehends 
all  things  and  persons,  it  can  be  reconciled 
with  facts  and  with  our  moral  experience 
only  by  perverting  these  facts  and  that  ex- 
perience; if  it  is  left  in  indistinctness,  God 
and  the  universe  are  still  an  absolute  mystery, 
as  they  were  before,  and  the  vaunted  science 
of  Deity,  presented  in  the  consubstantial 
system,  becomes  a  merely  verbal  science  of 
speculative  abstractions. 

On  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  the 
scheme  of  Consubstantialism,  which  the  spe- 
culative reason  verbally  affirms,  is  contra- 
dicted in  the  practical  acknowledgment  of 
responsibility,  and  thus  of  individual  or  per- 
sonal agency.  Verbally  one,  the  universe  is 
allowed  to  be  morally,  and  therefore  really, 
plural.  Speculation,  which  conducts  to  unity, 
is  arrested  by  practical  reason,  which  reasserts 
moral  variety — a  scheme  of  philosophy  which 
may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  confession 
of  scientific  ignorance  in  the  presence  of 
mysterious  moral  facts,  and  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  Consubstantialism  in  any  sense 
that  is  intelligible  or  available  for  the  ends 
which  lend  attraction  to  it; — seeing  that,  on 
this  supposition,  it  merely  brings  into  pro- 
minence an  apparent  contradiction  between 
certain  purely  abstract  conclusions  and  the 
facts  of  moral  experience.* 

*  Some  of  the  reasoning  in  one  of  Bishop  Fitz- 
gerald's Lectures  on  Moral  Philosophy  ably  un- 
folds and  illustrates  the  practical  insignificance  of 
this  merely  verbal  and  unpractical  species  of  Con- 
substantialism. The  following  sentences  are,  in 
this  connection,  so  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
our  readeiB,  that  we  offer  no  apology  for  pre- 
senting them; — 

'  Individual  persons,  it  is  said  (by  the  specula- 
tive Pantheist),  are  not  really  distinct  substances, 
but  only  modifications  or  states  of  the  same  abso- 
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M.  Saisset,  we  suppose,  would  say  that  the 
natural  and  proved  issue  of  Pantheism  or 
Consubstantialism  that  is  distinctly  and  prac- 
tically held,  is  one  or  other  of  two  possible 
inodiiScations  of  the  former  of  the  alter- 
natives already  mentioned.  This  system, 
■which  proclaims  the  absolute  conciliation  of 
reason  and  religion,  is  logically  forced  to  re- 
solve God  into  an  abstract  name — a  meie 
verbal    generalization — on    the    one    modifi- 

lute  substance.  Be  it  so.  But  then  it  is  plain, 
notwithstanding  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  present 
state  of  things  is  as  if  they  were  dixtinct  substances; 
that  the  relations  between  these  things  which  we 
call  individual  agents  are^  for  all  practical  purposes, 
real  relations;  that  (whether  men  be  only  niodifi- 
cations  of  the  same  substance  or  not)  men  govern 
men  by  rewards  and  punishments;  and  that  what 
we  call  senses  of  duty,  pleasure,  and  pain,  are  real 
motives  to  direct  men's  conduct,  whatever  the  true 
speculative  idea  may  be.  Viewed  in  the  dry  light 
of  the  pure  reason,  there  may  be  an  intelligible 
sense  in  which  Regulus  and  his  tormentors,  the 
spikes  which  tore  him,  the  body  which  thej'  lace- 
rated, the  mind  which  felt  the  agony  and  would 
not  yield  to  it, — nay,  Rome  and  Carthage  them- 
selves, with  all  their  angry  feuds  and  contrary  in- 
terests,— were  essentially  one  and  the  same.  But 
if  the  proposition  be  true  in  any  sense,  it  must  be 
one  reconcilable  with  the  known  phenomena  of 
life.  It  is  therefore  certain  that,  if  this  theory  be 
tiTie,  it  must  be  consistent  with  it  in  general,  that 
certain  modifications  of  the  same  substance  should 
bear  to  each  other  the  relations  commonly  express- 
ed by  the  terms  governors  and  governed ;  and  that 
these  modifications  should  differ  from  one  another 
in  various  degrees  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 

'  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the  greater  or  less  of 
the  degrees  of  such  spheres  of  relations  more  in- 
consistent with  the  pantheistic  scheme,  than  the 
subsistence  of  such  relations  and  differences  in 
general.  It  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  that 
scheme  that  one  modification  should  bear  the  re- 
lation of  governor  (or  the  relation  correctly  ex- 
pressed, for  all  practical  purposes,  by  that  term) 
to  ALL  other  modifications,  than  that  one  modifi- 
cation should  bear  that  relation  to  twenty  modifi- 
cations. It  is  no  more  inconsistent  that  one  should 
differ  infinitely  (meaning  thereby  that  it  should 
practically  be  what  is  denoted  by  such  language 
in  ordinary  speech)  from  all  other  modifications, 
than  that  one  should  exceed,  in  those  respects, 
twenty  other  modifications  by  any  assignable 
degree. 

'It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  whatever  objections 
may  be  drawn  from  the  pantheistic  theory  against 
the  metaphysical  proofs  of  religion,  no  such  objec- 
tions can  be  consistently  drawn  from  it  against  the 
practical  proofs.  Indeed,  upon  the  pantheistic 
theory,  we  would  be  obliged  to  consider  the  Su- 
preme Governor  as  a  modification  of  the  same 
substance  as  His  creatures.  But  then,  if  the 
theory  be  reconcilable  with  the  known  phenomena 
of  nature,  this  would  not  be  at  all  inconsistent 
with  His  having  absolute  power  over  them  (for  all 
practical  purposes),  or  with  His  actually  exercising 
that  power ;  and  the  whole  argument,  a  posteriori, 
by  which  the  existence  and  providence  of  a  moral 
governor  of  the  universe  is  commonly  established, 
would  stand,  as  you  will  readily  perceive,  ab.so- 
lutely  untouched  by  the  theoiy.  —  Fitzgerald's 
Sutler,  pp.  132,  133. 


cation ;  and,  on  the  other  modification,  it  is 
forced  to  resolve  t(s — finite  persons — into 
God,  and  thus  equally  to  dissolve  our  moral 
identity.  The  choice  of  one  of  these  two 
modifications  of  belief  is  the  perpetual  di- 
lemma of  Pantheism  ;  and  Spinoza,  M.  Saisset 
seems  to  think,  has,  almost  unconsciously, 
chosen  the  former.  His  '  Deity,'  this  critic 
would  say,  is  an  empty  name — a  mere  syno- 
nyme  for  the  'existence'  which  we  must  pre- 
dicate of  every  object  we  judge  about.  And 
it  is  towards  this,  the  Spinozistic  alternative 
of  the  dilemma  by  which  consistent  Consub- 
stantialism is  always  met,  that  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  thinks,  is  steadily  moving  from 
that  less  mature  conception  of  tbe  eternal 
consubstantiality  of  God  and  nature  which 
was  so  much  favoured  in  his  youth.  Europe, 
he  proclaims,  is  now  becoming  atheistic. 
Unable,  after  all,  to  recognise  human  per- 
sonality in  an  absolute  Divine  unity,  and  too 
active  and  energetic  to  surrender  in  conse- 
quence the  human  element,  it  is  rapidly  learn- 
ing to  regard  the  Divine  as  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion—  an  empty,  and  therefore  valueless, 
name.  The  dift'nsed  Deity  of  Pantheism  is 
now,  in  short,  hecominy  absorbed  in  human 
persons  and  in  external  matter, — maintaining 
itself  to  appearance,  but  only  as  a  symbol 
void  of  meaning.  This  French  religions 
philosopher  figures  to  himself  the  modern 
thought  into  which  he  awoke  twenty  years 
ago  '  steadily  declining  into  Atheism  all  over 
Europe.' 

'  We  here  see,'  he  tells  us,  '  the  point  at  which 
we  have  arrived  after  hnlf  a  century  of  labour. 
It  is  to  attain  only  this  miserable  result  that  the 
great  intellectnal  revival  took  place  which  so 
gloriously  marked  the  beginiiing  of  the  age  ia 
which  we  live.  With  what  ardent  enthusiasm 
did  this  19th  centnry  spring  forth  upon  its  philo- 
sophical career!  It  accepted  all  tlie  generous 
instincts  which  it  inherited  from  the  past.  It 
only  repudiated  its  materialism  and  its  spirit 
of  impiety.  To  the  narrow  and  wretched  idea- 
logy  of  Condillac  succeeded  a  larger  and  loftier 
philosophy,  which,  prompted  successively  by 
Leibnitz,  by  Thomas  Reid,  and  by  Plato,  re- 
vived the  traditions  of  the  highest  metaphysics, 
and  aspired  to  understand  and  reconcile  the 
greatest  results  of  human  thought.  .  .  .  With 
such  noble  impulses  as  these — I  appeal  to  all  its 
recollections — our  19th  centnry  commenced.  Is 
it  possible  that  so  much  genius  and  enthusiasm 
— such  profound  speculations — such  rare  master- 
pieces—should end  in  an  abortion  ;  that  our  age, 
in  the  midst  of  its  career,  should  give  the  lie  to 
its  past ;  and  that  of  its  two  noblest  undertak- 
ings— the  revival  of  Spiritual  Philosophy,  and 
that  of  Christian  Feeling — the  former  should 
end  in  a  disguised  return  to  atheistic  raaterial- 
istn,  and  the  second  in  a  foolish  fanaticism,  the 
blind  enemy  of  reason,  which,  exhausting  the 
source  of  the  religious  sentiment,  leaves  room 
only  for  a  senile  docility,  a  superstitious  ore- 
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dality,  a  devotion  without  light  and  without 
love?  And  yet,  to  look 'things  in  the  face,  if 
God  is  only  an  unreal  abstraction,  if  finite  being 
is  tlie  only  real  existence,  if  the  old  opposition 
between  the  things  of  earth  and  the  things  of 
heaven  is  unmeaning,  if  all  being  is  but  the  pro- 
duct of  a  blind  unconscious  necessity  Avhich 
gives  birth  to  all  the  successive  modes  of  life  to 
absorb  them  forevtr,  the  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  men  have  been  slumbering  on  to  the 
present  hour  in  perfect  infancy.  In  making 
two  parts  of  their  thought  and  of  their  soul — 
one  for  earth  and  man,  the  other  for  God  and 
heaven — they  have  been  losing  one  half  of  them- 
selves. In  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  or  philo- 
sophical man,  heaven  is  nothing  but  the  insatia- 
ble and  immortal  desire  of  perfecting  and  beauti- 
fying earth.  Every  ideal  vanishes.  The  artist 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy  the  divine  reality 
with  a  servile  pencil.  The  statesman's  business 
is  to  ascertain  and  satisfy  the  strongest  appetites 
of  a  country.  The  moralist  must  note  the  vari- 
ous proportions  in  which  the  benevolent  and 
the  selfish  passions  are  united  in  life,  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  one  and  guard  against  the  other,' 

The  loss  of  religion  is  the  logical  issue  of 
this  fascinating  but  unstable  scheme  for  the 
conciliation  of  religion  and  scienc^,  in  one  at 
least  of  its  downward  inclines.  As  we  look 
at  life  with  the  speculative  eye  of  Spinoza  or 
Hegel,  we  seem  to  find  its  deepest  ground  in 
a  blind  necessity^  and  not  in  reasonable  will* 

*  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  Spinoza  practically 
recognises  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  logical  issue 
of  a  religion  of  abstract  knowledge, — the  theory 
of  a  universe  ultimately  regulated  by  a  blind  ne- 
cessity, with  which  we  are  ourselves  identified. 
Perhaps,  as  Coleridge  remarks,  '  he  saw  so  clearly 
the /oil//  and  absurdity  of  wickedness,  and  felt  so 
weakly  and  languidly  the  passions  tempting  to  it, 
that  he  concluded  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  a 
course  of  well-doing,  but  clear  conceptions,  and 
the  fo7-titiid(i  intellectualis ;  while  his  very  modesty, 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  rendered  him, 
as  it  did  Hartley,  less  averse  to  the  system  of  ne- 
cessity.' Moreover,  Spinoza's  religion  was  more 
than  a  contemplation  of  absolute  necessarian  iden- 
tity. While  in  his  metaphysics  he  appears  to  pre- 
sent Deity  to  the  speculative  reason  as  a  mere 
synonyme  for  existence,  his  writings  abound  in 
passages  in  which  he  presents  Him  verj'  differently 
to  the  practical  reason,  which  remind  us  of  the 
ethical  necessity  of  the  great  Calvinistic  philoso- 

f)her,  Jonathan  Edwards,  with  his  disinterested 
ove  of  virtue,  and  abstract  love  of  Being  or  ex- 
istence, in  conjunction  with  absolute  necessity. 
*  Does  he  cast  olF  religion,'  asks  Spinoza,  '  who  rests 
all  he  has  to  say  on  the  subject  on  the  ground  that 
God  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Supreme  Good, 
that  He  is  with  entire  singleness  of  soul  to  be  loved 
as  such,  and  that  in  loving  God  consists  our  highest 
bliss,  our  best  privilege,  our  most  perfect  freedom 
— that  the  reward  of  virtue  is  virtue  itself,  and 
the  punishment  of  meanness  is  baseness  of  spirit?' 
In  another  passage  he  thus  meets  the  charge  of 
Atheism  : — '  The  grounds  of  which  charge  appear 
to  be,  that  my  critic  thinks  I  take  from  God  all 
freedom — that  I  subject  the  Supreme  to  fate.  This 
is  utterly  false.  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  On  the 
contrary,  I  maintain  that  everything  follows  by 
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IIow  does  man  resist  the  fascination,  and  so 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  this  attraction 
downward  ?  The  mere  reasoner  is  fascinated 
by  the  consistent  unity  of  this  Universal 
Necessity,  and  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
anomalous  and  unproved  faith  in  a  Supreme 
Father.  But  the  fjiscination  of  the  mere 
reasoner  is  dispelled  by  the  broader  and 
practically  irresistible  wants  of  the  complete 
man.  When  we  awake  into  consciousness 
in  this  world,  we  find  ourselves  on  a  narrow 
spot  in  space,  and  our  'experience'  limited  to 
a  brief  period  of  time.  VV^e  seem  to  have 
scientific  ground  for  belief  only  in  this  secu- 
lar life.  But  if  we  do  not  let  ourselves 
shrivel  into  pure  reasoners,  we  find  that,  as 
a  moral  matter  of  fact,  we  are  impelled  to 
rise  in  faith  above  this  dreary-  life,  on  pain  of 
abandoning  the  end  towards  which  we  are 
moved  by  all  our  most  generous  aspirations. 
We  cannot  root  out  the  tendencies  which 
spontaneously  encourage  this  faith.  We 
cannot  accept  philosophy  as  the  discovery 
that  our  noblest  hopes  are  an  illusion.  When 
unstable  Pantheism  takes  to  the  atheistic  de- 
cline, it  is  repelled  back  by  the  faith  that  God 
is  more  than  an  abstraction.  The  universe 
is  felt  to  be,  in  its  heart,  more  than  either  a- 


inevitable  necessity  from  the  very  nature  of  God. 
.  .  .  The  necessity  of  things  wmeli  I  contend 
for  abrogates  neither  divine  nor  human  laws;  the 
moral  precepts,  whether  they  have  the  shape  of 
commands  from  God  or  not,  are  still  divine  and 
salutary;  and  the  good  that  flows  from  virtue  and 
godly  love,  whether  it  be  derived  from  God  as  a 
Kuler  and  Lawgiver,  or  proceed  from  the  constitu- 
tion, that  is,  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  is 
not  on  this  account  the  less  desirable.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  evils  that  arise  from  wickedness, 
are  not  the  less  to  be  dreaded  and  deplored  be- 
cause they  necessarily  follow  the  actions  done ;  and 
finally,  whether  we  act  with  freedom  or  from 
necessity,  we  are  still  accompanied  in  all  we  do  by 
hope  or  fear.  ...  I  declare  expressly,  that 
the  sum  of  the  Divine  Law — the  law  that  is  written 
in  our  hearts  and  minds  (Practical  Reason)  by  the 
hand  of  God — consists  in  this,  that  we  love  God  as 
our  Supreme  Good,  not  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment— for  love  knows  nothing  of  fear,  and  cannot 
flow  from  fear — not  even  from  aught  else  that  we 
might  wish  to  enjoy,  but  wholly  and  solely  from 
devotion  to  the  Supreme;  for  were  this  not  the 
rule,  then  we  should  love  God  less  than  the  thing 
desired.  I  have  further  shown  that  this  is  the 
very  law  which  God  revealed  to  the  prophets ;  and 
if  I  now  maintain  that  this  law  receives  its  cha- 
racter of  commandment  from  God,  or  if  I  compre- 
hend it  in  the  way  I  comprehend  the  other  decrees 
of  God  as  involving  an  eternal  truth,  an  eternal  ne- 
cessity in  itself,  it  still  remains  an  ordinance  of  the 
Almighty,  and  is  wholesome  to  mankind.  Even 
so,  whether  I  love  God  of  my  own  free  will,  or  by 
the  necessity  of  the  divine  decree,  I  love  the  Crea- 
tor and  am  blessed.'  This  and  much  more  reminds 
us  of  Sir  James  Macintosh's  comparison  of  Jacobi 
to  'Hecla  burning  in  Iceland — his  moral  and  devo- 
tional enthusiasm  resisting  the  freezing  power  of 
abstraction.' 
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blind  causal  or  an  abstract  logical  necessity 
— more  than  the  One  Necessary  Cause  of 
Spinoza,  or  the  Necessary  Logical  Evolution 
of  Hegel. 

But  what  shall  we  say  when  the  scheme 
of  unity  inclines  to  the  opposite  pole — when, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  discard  God  for  na- 
ture, the  consubstantialist  proceeds  in  a  direc- 
tion apparently  opposite,  and  dissolves  himself 
and  the  world  in  God  ?  At  the  one  pole  the 
reasoner  virtually  says  there  is  no  God — the 
only  unity  is  h  human  and  secular  one.  At 
the  other  pole  he  virtually  says,  there  is  no 
really  finite  person  or  thing — all  is  Divine. 
Does  any  obstacle  stand  in  the  way  of  our 
occupying  this  other  resting-place? 

If  the  consciousness  of  what  we  need  repels 
us  from  the  atheistic  extreme,  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  we  are  repels  us  from  this  other. 
When  all  is  absolutely  One,  there  is  either  no 
real  Deity,  or  no  real  finite  persons.  The 
former  alternative  is  rejected  by  our  wants 
and  aspirations;  the  latter  alternative  is 
rejected  by  what  we  already  find  ourselves  to 
be.  Man  finds,  when  he  reflects,  that  he  is 
not  divine  or  perfect.  His  life  is  inconsistent 
with  the  supreme  moral  order  which  he  ac- 
knowledges. God  might  be  the  only  Power 
or  Substance  if  man  were  excluded ;  but  in 
himself  man  finds  that  which  he  cannot  attri- 
bute to  the  perfectly  good  Being.  The  ma- 
terial world  may  be  absorbed  in  God ;  that  is 
to  say,  God  may  be  conceived  as  the  cause 
from  whence  iHias  been  eternally  proceeding, 
and  by  whom  it  is  eternally  regulated.  But 
in  man  there  is  a  something  of  which  God 
cannot  be  the  soul.  Man  at  any  rate,  as  a 
matter-of-fact  experience^  is  not  divine.  If  it  is 
revealed  to  him  by  the  Divine  Teacher  Him- 
self that  he  may  become  divine  in  Christ,  it  is 
also  revealed  to  him  in  experience  that  all 
men  are  not  thus  sanctified  in  fact,  and  that 
none  are  perfectly  sanctified.  The  fact,  that 
men  are  not  divine — that  they  are  the  crea- 
tors of  their  own  immoral  actions — makes 
folly  of  the  conception  of  Absolute  Unity  that 
is  reached  through  the  assumption  that  they 
are  one  in  God. 

,  Ip  short,  the  reasoning  which  manifests 
the  inherent  unsteadiness  of  the  consubstan- 
tial  conception  may  be  thus  enounced  : 

If  all  that  is  must  be  One  Power,  Deity  is 
either  lost  in  men  and  matter,  or  men  and 
matter  are  lost  in  Deity. 

But  the  genuine  sense  of  dependence  in 
man  forbids  the  one  alternative ;  and  the  fact 
that  men  are  what  they  find  themselves  to 
be,  forbids  the  other  (i.e.,  facts  in  human 
nature — in  experience — forbid  either  of  the 
only  possible  alternatives). 


Therefore,  all  is  not  one  Power  or  Sub- 
stance. 

Thus  history,  facts,  in  a  word,  experience, 
forbid  any  comprehenisible  conception  of  Ab- 
solute Unity.  That  unitarian  interpretation 
of  life  which,  when  looked  at  away  from  the 
facts  of  our  moral  experience,  and  from  the 
facts  of  external  history,  seems  the  most  con- 
sistent and  reasonable  of  all,  has  ever  proved 
itself  unable  to  withstand  genuine  human 
nature  in  its  broad  moral  aspect.  The  logical 
victory  of  the  Spinozist  is  made  to  recoil 
upon  himself,  by  the  energy  of  the  moral 
reason  and  by  our  practical  nature.  And 
perhaps  even  Spinoza  might  be  interpreted 
in  consistency  with  this  fact,  though  doubtless 
the  practical  and  sentimental  part  of  his  na- 
ture was,  in  most  of  his  moods,  obscured  by 
a  too  exclusively  abstract  thought.. 

Wo  have  now  tried  to  feel  the  fascination 
of  Consubstantialism,  and  we  have  also  placed 
ourselves  in  front  of  that  kind  of  experience 
which  refuses  to  be  accommodated  under  any 
pantheistic  conception  of  the  universe.  It  is 
the  theological  manifestation  of  the  old  dilem- 
ma, so  empnatically  expressed  by  Pascal,  that 
Consubstantialism  has  to  encounter.  '  La 
nature  confond  les  pyrrhoniens,  et  la  raison 
confond  les  dogmatiques.'  The  facts  of  our 
own  nature,  when  we  apply  our  thoughts  to 
them,  forbid  demonstrations  which  require 
essential  parts  of  that  nature,  as  experienced 
by  us,  to  be  put  aside.  These  facts  convert 
the  plausible  scheme  of  systematic  unity  into 
a  mere  system  of  demonstrated  relations 
among  notions  produced  by  our  own  arbi- 
trary power  of  abstraction.  We  have  to 
confess  that  there  is  another  way  to  truth 
than  reasoning  from  arbitrary  definitions, 
which  yield  a  symmetrical  scheme.  '  Nous 
connaissons  la  verite,'  as  Pascal  elsewhere 
says,  '  non  seulement  par  la  raison,  mais  en- 
core par  la  coeur,  c'est  de  cette  derniere  sorte 
que  nous  connaissons  les  premieres  principes, 
et  c'est  en  vain  que  le  raisonnement,  qui  n'y 
a  point  de  part,  essaye  de  les  combattre.' 

But  is  irreconcilability  with  our  moral  ex- 
perience a  suflocient  reason  for  the  rejection 
of  a  scientific  conception  ?  The  kind  and 
degree  of  weight  they  give  to  experience 
in  metaphysical  speculation  is  the  character- 
istic point  of  difi'erence  among  modern  meta- 
physicians. Spinoza  scorned  experience  in 
metaphysical  speculation.  Now,  to  what  ex-  ■ 
tent  must  reasoned  thought  be  regulated  by 
the  facts  that  are  given  to  us  in  external  and 
internal  perception  ?  By  what  methods  are 
our  conceptions  to  be  fitted  in,  or  accommodat- 
ed to  experience  ?  These  are  the  central  pro- 
blems of  modern  philosophical,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  method.     A  criticism  of  Spinoza  and 
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Consubstantialism  demands  some  answer  to 
them. 

That  we  may  penetrate  more  deeply  into 
tlie  real  signification  and  applicability  of 
Spinoza's  favourite'  uniting  conception,  let 
us  here  wander  for  a  little  amid  the  various 
climates  of  modern  European  thought.  In 
this  region  M.  Saisset  has  lived  long,  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  by  analysis  any  Spino- 
zistic  elements  that  may  be  latent  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  breathing  the  varieties  of  this 
atmosphere  for  a  little,  we  may  see  better 
how  to  read  Spinoza,  and  how  to  estimate 
our  resources  for  encountering  the  influences 
which  tend  to  assimilate  tHe  thought — theo- 
logical and  other — of  this  generation  to  the 
consubstantial  system.  Let  us,  with  M.  Sais- 
set, look  behind  and  before  Spinoza  himself, 
on  the  canvas  of  the  history  of  modern  spe- 
culation. Looking  thus  backwards,  let  us 
find,  if  possible,  whether  Spinoza's  uniting 
conception  was  an  accidental  result  of  his 
own  early  training,  aside  and  apart  from  the 
main  current  of  contemporary  opinion  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  an  inherent  tendency,  deep- 
ly ingrained  in  the  then  rising  modern  Euro- 
pean thought.  Looking  onwards,  again,  to 
modern  speculative  systems  which  have  been 
produced  in  Britain  and  Germany  subse- 
quently to  the  shock  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Spinozism,  let  us  find  whether  its 
seeds  are  still  latent,  ever  and  anon  cropping 
forth — what  the  elements  of  resistance  are 
which  the  most  notable  philosophers  develop- 
ed soon  after  Spinoza  wrote — how  these  have 
fared  in  the  hands  of  our  own  immediate 
predecessors  and  contemporaries — and  what 
judgment  we  are  to  pass  as  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  best  now  vital  belief  of  philosophers  in 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  for  resisting 
what  is  bad  and  for  assimilating  what  is  good 
in  the  great  Spinozistic  conception  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  We  should  thus  come 
nearer  to  a  point  at  which  we  may— and 
with  some  reference  to  the  Second  Part  of 
M.  Saisset's  '  Philosophic  Religieuse' — say 
what  seems  to  us  ought  to  be  said  about  the 
speculative  and  practical  upshot  of  the  whole 
matter. 

First,  then,  looking  backwards'  chfonologi- 
cally  from  Spinoza,  to  what  influence  may  we 
trace  the  ruling  conception  of  his  system  ? 

That  same  country  of  Holland,  afterwards 
the  refuge  of  Locke  and  Bayle,  was,  about 
the  very  time  of  Spinoza's  birth  in  1632,  the 
retreat  of  Rene  Des  Cartes,  ihe  son  of  a 
gentleman  of  Touraine,  and  heir  of  an  easy 
fortune,  who  had  quitted  Franco  and  his 
friends  in  order  that,  without  disturbance,  he 
misfht  meditate  in  the  Netherlands  on   the 


deepest  and  truest  meaning  of  this  strange" 
life  in  which  he  found  himself.  This  votary 
of  philosophy  was  a  voluntary  exile  there,  in 
the  cause  of  metaphysical  speculation,  for 
twenty  years.  The  traditional  studies  of  the 
universities  in  his  youth  had  repelled  Des 
Cartes  from  the  old  philosophy  of  the  schools. 
He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  common  founda- 
tions of  current  opinion,  and  the  common 
methods  of  constructing  science.  His  mind 
revolted  against  authority.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  was  favourable  to  his  project  of  conduct- 
ing an  Intellectual  Reformation  ;  and  when 
his  '  Methode,'  '  Meditations,'  and  '  Principia' 
were  successively  discharged  upon  the  world, 
during  the  boyhood  of  Spinoza,  they  produc- 
ed a  profound  sensation,  and  were  chief  causes 
of  the  favourite  modes  of  thought  at  the 
time  when  the  young  Jew  was  parsing  into 
manhood.  There  would  be  no  end  of  illus- 
trations if  we  were  to  mention  all  the  in- 
stances of  men,  and  women  too,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  who  were  introduced  to  a  new 
world  by  those  revelations  of  his  reflective 
discoveries,  which  Des  Cartes  issued  from 
Holland.  For  instance,  one  of  his  books, 
soon  after  its  appearance,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Nicole  Malebranche,  then  a  youth  not 
known  to  himself  or  others  for  speculative 
genius,  though  he  became  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual light  of  France  in  the  last  part  of  that 
century.  To  Malebranche,  Des  Cartes  open- 
ed a  new  world,  awakening  in  him  so  great 
an  enthusiasm,  that  he  was  obliged  from  time 
to  time  to  lay  the  book  aside,  on  account  of 
the  nervous  agitation  and  palpitation  which  it 
induced.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden  was 
another  intellectual  conquest  of  the  illustrious. 
Frenchman.  She  allured  him  from  Holland 
to  Stockholm,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  light 
of  his  personal  presence — a  movement  fatal 
to  Des  Cartes,  whose  constitution  was  unfitted 
for  the  cold  air  of  Scandinavia,  in  which  he 
died  a  few  months  after.*  It  was  under  the 
inspiration  of  Des  Cartes  that  Spinoza  be- 
came absorbed  in  philosophical  study,  being 
charmed  by  the  manner  in  which  he  claimed 
scientific  insight,  instead  of  blind  deference  to 
traditional  authority,  as  the  only  ground  for 
reasonable  belief. 

M.  Saisset  finds  the  .seeds  of  unconscious 
Spinozism  in  Des  Cartes.  The  intrepid 
Frenchman,  after  denuding  himself  of  all  his 
beliefs  except  one, — for  the  sake  of  the  intel- 
lectual discipline  implied  in  doing  so,  and  as 
the  means  of  eliminating  the  errors  which 
had  grown  up  in  his  education, — professed  to 
reconstruct  his  knowledge,  by  means  6f  de- 

*  See  some  interesting  particulars,  inter  alia,  in 
the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Palatine  of  Bohemia,' 
by  the  Baroness  Blaze  de  Burg. 
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monstration,  in  a  system  of  necessary  truth. 
Xow,  an  intellectual  construction  by  absolute 
demonstration  must  be  a  scheme  of  purely 
abstract  notions,  manufactured  by  the  mind 
out  of  its  own  resources,  and  is  not  a  syste- 
matic apprehension  of  real  facts.  The  rela- 
tions of  abstract  notions  only  can  be  demon- 
strated ;  those  of  facts  wo  are  induced  by 
probable  reasons  to  believe.  Cartesianism 
represented  a  shadowy  universe — a  universe 
of  extension  and  thought,  void  of  finite  powers 
and  substances,  and  was  thus  a  scheme  of 
fatalism  in  germ.  It  put  the  human  mind 
on  that  weary,  endless  round  of  reflex  demon- 
stration, in  which  so  many  have  since  follow- 
ed, always  busy  in  fruitless  toil.  The  agency 
of  secondary  causes,  in  things  and  persons,  is 
hardly  recognisable  in  the  Cartesian  manner 
of  conceiving  things ;  and  an  easy  and  almost 
inevitable  step,  M.  Saisset  would  say,  must 
conduct  an  ardent  disciple  of  the  French 
master  to  the  conception  of  o  universe  consist- 
ing of  only  one  substance  and  power. 

That  step  was  virtually  taken  by  his  great- 
est    disciple — Malebranche,    wlio    combined 
essential    Spinozism    in   thought  with   deep 
mystical  Christianity  in  heart.     Malebranche 
could  find  no  resting-place  for  his  beliefs,  as 
long   as  the    objects   of  consciousness  were 
viewed  either  as    representations  emanating 
from  without,  or  as  merely  transient  states  of 
consciousness    within ;    and    he   sought,   by 
attributing  ideas  to  God  Himself,  the  '  place 
of  spirits,'  10  find  a  sure  ground  for  science. 
In  this  Divine  Ideal  or  intellectual  World, 
he   seemed    to   himself  to  discern  the  true 
meaning  of  things ;  and  his  piety  was  grati- 
fied by  the  conviction,  that  in  so  doing  he 
was  holding  communion  with  God,  in  com- 
plete abstraction  from  the  misleading  appear- 
ances of  sense  and  imagination.     It  was  in 
this  way  that  reason  and  religion  were  recon- 
ciled by  Malebranche.     Deity,  to  whom  all 
real  causation  is  referred  on  his  system,  is 
thus  revealed  in  the  Universal  Reason,  and 
constitutes  science.     He  anticipates  Berkeley 
in  his    philosophical  annihilation  of  matter, 
and  Spinoza  in  his  resolution  of  all  causes  in 
the  Infinite.     Science,  with  Malebranche,  is 
seeing  in  God  ;  willing  is  God  acting  in  us. 
Many  readers  must  recollect  the  tragic^  end 
of  this  great  spiritual  philosopher  of  France. 
In  1715,  Berkeley,  then  becoming  famous 
for  his  system  of  immaterialism  which  he  had 
given  to  the  world  a  few  years  before,  visited 
Malebranche  at  Paris.     He  found  the  aged 
father   in   his   cell,   cooking   in   a  pipkin  a 
medicine  for  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
from  which  he  was  su6"ering.     The  conversa- 
tion naturally  turned   on    the  new  system. 
The  issue  was  fatal  to  poor  Malebranche. 
In  the  tteat  of  debate  he  raised  his  voice  so 


high,  and  gave  way  so  freely  to  the  '  natural 
impetuosity  of  a  man  of  genius  and  a  French- 
man,' that  he  brought  on  a  violent  increase 
of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  a  few 
days  after. 

Spinoza  looted  at  the  universe  through  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  Cartesianism 
which  thus  educated  Malebranche.  M. Saisset 
says  that  this  is  the  explanation  of  his  deter- 
mination to  conceive  all  that  is  as  One  Sub-, 
stance  or  Cause.  He  saw  what  was  apparent 
at  the  Cartesian  view-point  more  distinctly 
than  Des  Cartes  himself  did,  and  he  was  not 
afraid  to  tell  what  he  saw.  M.  Cousin,  on 
the  other  hand,  finds  a  diflferent  origin  for 
the  thought  of  Spinoza,  which  he  attributes 
to  Maimonides,  the  famous  Jew  of  Cordova 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  Averroes,  the 
Arabian  logician.  With  him,  Spinozism  is 
not  the  genuine  child  of  modern  Europe  and 
of  French  reflection,  but  a  whimsical  paradox, 
accidentally  generated  by  a  cabbalistic  medise- 
val  philosopher,  in  the  mind  of  one  who  was 
educated  among  the  Jews  of  Amsterdam. 

This  question  is  the  subject  of  the  interest- 
ing chapter  in  M.  Saisset's  'Precurseurs  et 
Disciples  de  Des  Cartes,'  entitled,  'LesOri- 
gines  du  Pantheisme  de  Spinoza.'  On  this 
question,  he  avoids  two  extremes.  Leibnitz, 
among  others,  had  fathered  Spinozism  upon 
Des  Cartes.  M.  Cousin,  jealous  of  the  honour 
of  his  illustrious  countryman,  transferred  the 
parentage  to  the  rationalist  Jew  ofiCordova.* 
M.  Saisset  sees  something  in  both  opinions. 
He  connects  one  part  of  what  Spinoza  teaches 
in  his  writings  Avith  Hebrew  Rationalism  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  other  part  with  the 
seventeenth  century  leader  of  intellectual 
revolution  in  France.  Spinoza,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  conspicuous  in  two  departments. 
In  his  lifetime  he  was  a  critic  and  interpreter 
of  the  sacred  books,  on  principles  ^nd  with 
results  which  have  left  to  the  purely  reasoned 
Christianity  of  our  time  room  for  little  more 
than  the  elaboration  of  details.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  his  '  demonstrated'  system  of 
theological  science  appeared, — the  substitute, 
or  rather  complement,  of  the  mixture  of  moral 
and  religious  ideas  with  illusions  of  sense  and 
imagination,  which  'was  all  he  could  find  in 
Holy  Scripture.  Now,  Spinoza  the  biblical 
critic,  M.  Saisset  regards  as  the  disciple  of 
Maimonides ;  Spinoza  the  systematic  theolo- 
gian, who  demonstrates  what  God  and  the 
universe  must  be  on  the  principles  of  pure 
reason,  is  the  logical  disciple  of  Des  Cartes. 

'  PoQr  ne  pas  s'egarer  dans  cette  question  tres- 
compliqu^e  et  tres  delicate,'  says  M.  Saisset^  '  il 

*  On  this  question  the  raoit  opposite  opinions 
have  been  maintained.  Thus  we  have  the  '  Carte- 
sius  verua  Spinozismi  architectus,'  of  Regius,  and 
the  'CarteiiusTerusSpinoziBmieYersor,'  of  Andala. 
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importe  avant  tout  de  considerer  qn'il  y  a  deux 
parties  distinct ^s  dans  rceiivre-de  Spinoza;  d'un 
c6te  I'exegese  biblique,  de  Pautre  la  philosophie 
proprement  dite,  c'est-a-dire  la  metaphysique 
avec  toutes  see  applications  a  la  psj^chologie,  a  la 
morale,  a  la  religion.  Spinoza  nous  developpe  son 
systemo  d'exegese  dans  nn  traite,  qui  a  fait  en 
Europe,  au  dix-septieme  siecle,  un  scandale  im- 
mense, le  Tractatus  Theologico-politicus ;  e'est 
dans  d'antres  oauvrages  publics  apres  sa  mort,  c'est 
snrtout  dans  I'obscur  et  fameuse  Ethiea  que 
Spinoza  a  deronlg,  selon  I'ordre  des  geometres,  la 
suite  de  ses  speculations  proprement  f»hilosophi- 
ques.  .  .  .  On  pent  fort  Men  admettre  I'exegese 
rationalists  de  Spinoza  sans  etre  oblige  d'accepter 
sa  metaphysique.  .  .  .  L'auteur  du  Theo- 
logieo  politieus  est  a  beaucoup  d'egards  le 
continuateur  de  Maimonide,  de  Moise  de  Nar- 
bonne,  et  de  Levi  Ben  Gerson ;  I'anteur  S'EtMca 
est  avant  tout  le  disciple  de  Des  Cartes,' —  {Les 
Origines,  du  Pantheisme  de  Spinoza^  pp.  300, 
301.) 

M.  Saisset  has  produced  many  curious 
links  of  connection  between  Spinoza  the 
biblical  critic,  and  the  mediaeval  Jew,  and 
between  Spinoza  the  systematic  and  reasoning 
divine,  and  Des  Cartes.  He  perhaps  exagge- 
rates the  difference  between  these  two  parts 
of  the  Spinozistic  doctrine.  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  we  cannot  but  attribute  the 
characteristic  education  of  the  genius  of 
Spinoza. t©  his  early  absorbing  study  of  the 
self-introverting  reasoner  of  Touraine,*  The 
doctrine  of  the  '  Ethics'  is  the  scientific  side 
of  that  eternal  religion  of  Love  which,  on  its 
practical  or  devotional  side,  Spinoza  traces  in 
the  '  Tractus,'  as  a  golden  thread,  all  through 
the  marvels  of  sense  and  imagination  with 
which  he  thought  he  found  it  blended  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  of  Christians, 
Perennial  religion  is,  with  him,  simply  love  to 
God  and  man,  and  love  to  man  through  the 
love  of  God.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Spinoza 
the  biblical  critic  and  interpreter,  who  finds 
in  ■  the  biblical  records,  as  it  seems  to  him, 
the  forces  that  excite  this  love,  in  their  most 
potent  state,  but  blended  with  those  other 
elements  through  which  they  assimilated 
themselves  to  Jewish  and  Christian  humanity. 
In  Himself,  God  is  darkness — the  absolute 
negat'on  of  knowledge,  with  Miiimonides, 
But  love  is  the  growth  of  knowledge,  and,  in 
its  highest  form,  the  reflex  accompaniment  of 
intelligence,  according  to  Spinoza,  The 
Cordova  religion   is  incomplete  when   mea- 

*  Spinoza  in  many  passages  repudiates  Maimoni- 
des.  For  example,  in  one  of  bis  'Epistolas'  we  find 
him  saying,  '  Kon  enim  video,  Cur  uicit,  me  existi- 
mare  omnes  eos  pedibus  inmeamsententiamituros, 
qui  negiirit  rationem  et  philosophiam  esse  Scripturae 
interpretem  quum  ego  tam  horum  quain  Mdhnoni- 
dce  sententiam  repulationum'  (Epist.  xlix ) — the 
exegesis  of  Maimonides  consisting  in  a  philosophi- 
cal accommodation  of  the  text. — See  also,  '  Trac. 
Theol.  Polit.'  cap,  vii.,  etc. 


sured  by  his  ideal,  unless  the  intelligence 
which  is  needed  to  sustain  the  love  is  brought 
out  into  science.  The  religion  must  be  ex- 
hibited as  Science,  and  not  merely  felt  and 
enjoyed  as  a  Life.  The  '  Ethics'  contain  the 
science.  Spinoza,  the  alleged  son  of  Des 
Cartes,  is  describing  the  scientific  side  of  that 
very  religion  which  Spinoza,  the  alleged  son 
of  Miiimonides,  had  been  disentangling  from 
its  traditional  and  poetical  aocompanimcnts 
in  the  Pentatench  and  Isaiah,  Des  Cartes' 
injunction  of  clear  and  distinct  intellectual 
vision,  as  the  one  condition  of  all  reasonable 
belief,  made  Spinoza  dissatisfied  with  a 
religion  like  that  of  Maimonides,  grounded 
in  ignorance  of  God. 

M.  Saisset  himself  thus  contrasts  the  theo- 
logical nescience  of  Miiimonides  with  the 
theological  science  of  Spinoza  : — 

*La  veritd.est  qne,  dnns  ce  commun  degout 
pour  les  superstitions  religieuses,  on  voit  fort 
nettement  que  Maimonide  et  Spinoza  s'inspirent 
de  deux  systeines  de  philosophie  profondement 
differents.  Maimonide  combat  Vanthropomor- 
phisme  avec  les  armes  que  lai  fournit  Avicenne, 
Spinoza  avec  celles  qu'il  trouve  dans  Des  Cartes 
et  dans  ses  propres  speculations.  Au  nom 
de  quelle  theorie  Maimonide  repousse-t-il  les 
attributs  de  Dieu  ?  au  nf>ni  de  la  theorie  du 
Dieti  ineffable  et  indivisible,  theorie  mystique  et 
alexandrine.  Spinoza  est  a  mille  Heues  de  cette 
doctrine,  Tandia  que  Miiitnonide,  a  I'exemple 
de  tous  les  philosopbes  Arabes  secretement 
inspires  par  Plotin,  ri'garde  cooime  Teffort  le 
plus  sublime  de  la  libre  speculation  pliilosophique 
de  s'eleter  a  un  Dieu  ineffable^  incomprehensible, 
sans  attributes  d^iucune,  sorte,  pas  meme  Vexist- 
ence  et  Vunite,  Spinoza  enseigne  la  doctrine 
dtam^tralement  contraire.  La  nature  divine  est 
a  ses  yeux  si  peu  obscure  et  inconcevable  qu'ello 
est,  au  contraire,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  intelligible 
et  de  plus  lumineux.  Que  c'est  ce  en  effet  que 
Dieu  ?  ce  I'etre  ou  la  substance,  definition  capi- 
tale  qui  est  le  point  de  depart  de  tout  le  systeme 
de  Spinozj.  Connaissons-nous  I'essence  de 
Dieu?  Oui,  certes,  repond  I'auteur  de  V Ethique, 
et  dans  son  rationalisme  efFrene  il  va  j usque  a 
poser  cet  audacieux  tljeoreme,  repris  de  nous 
jours  par  Hegel — Lame  humaine  a  uneconnais- 
sance  adequate  de  V infinite  eteternelle  essence  de 
Dieu.'' — {Les  Origmes,  etc.,  pp.  311,  12.) 

M.  Saisset  finds  the  seeds  of  Spinozism 
thickly  sown  in  the  best  French  (that  is, 
Cartesian)  thought  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dissatisfied  with  Cartesianisra,  he  then  looked 
in  other  directions — across  the  Channel  to 
England,  and  across  the  Rhine  to  Germany. 
In  Jjoth  countries,  he  thinks  he  discovers,  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  dominant  modes 
of  thought  to  be  anti-Spinozistic,  and  not  at 
all  Cartesian.  In  England  he  found  himself 
in  an  atmosphere  very  different  indeed  from 
France — 'a  new  world  of  ideas.'    The  Roya 
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Society,  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Locke 
■were  moulding  and  manufacturing  the  English 
mind.  It  was  no  longer  a  Theism  of  '  perfect- 
ly clear  and  demonstrable  abstractions,'  but 
of  well-tried,  though  imperfectly  incompre- 
li)3nsible  facts.  Philosophy  was  not  the 
endless  circle  of  thought  within,  but  an 
interrupted,  yet  progressive,  experience  of 
facts  without.  With  Des  Cartes,  God  is  the 
first  principle  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  with 
Newton,  He*  is  the  last  conclusion.  In 
physics,  the  method  of  Des  Cartes  was  not 
the  tentative,  experimental  method  which 
rises  gradually,  because  with  hesitation,  from 
the  observation  of  phenomena  to  the  appre- 
hension of  their  laws.  Cartesianisra  roundly 
boasted  that  it  could  explain  effects  by  their 
causes,  and  not  merely  causes  in  their 
effects.  But  how,  asks  M.  Saisset,  are  we 
to  grasp  causes  ?  Is  it  by  framing  hypothe- 
ses ?  Des  Cartes  does  not  admit  this.  He 
persuades  himself  that  his  reasonings  are 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and 
refuses  to  look  at  them  as  tentative  efforts  to 
interpret  facts.  He  proceeds  as  a  geometer, 
not  as  a  physical  philosopher.  He  constructs 
and  fashions  an  ideal  in  oblivion  of  the  real 
world.  It  was  not  thus  in  the  England  of 
Locke  and  Newton. 

The  Anglican  school  of  philosophers  of 
experience — tentative  philosophers  as  we  may 
call  them — resisted  what  they  counted  the 
*  Atheism'  of  Spinoza.  But,  curiously,  their 
principal  weapon,  as  M.  Saisset  describes  it  at 
least,  was  a  '  Demonstration,'  and  not  a  ten- 
tative or  experimental  refutation.  The  '  De- 
monstration of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  in  answer  to  Spinoza,'  etc.,  by  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Clarke,  is  widely  known  among  theo- 
logical students.  The  theological  thought  of 
England  at  this  time  is  to  be  found,  in  one  of 
its  phases,  in  that  book,  and  in  the  remark- 
able '  Correspondence'  of  its  author,  at  one 
time  with  the  author  of  the  '  Analogy,'  and 
afterwards  with  Leibnitz ;  and  in  another 
phase,  some  years  later,  in  the  '  Analogy' 
itself,  in  the  'Divine  Analogy'  of  Bishop 
Brown,  and  in  the  'Dialogues'  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.  Of  all  this  we  have  only  a  faint 
glimpse  given  to  us  by  M.  Saisset. 

Newton  and  Clarke  only  are  put  before  us 
in  these  volumes  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Anglican  Theism  of  that  metaphysical  epoch. 
They  tried  to  manifest  God  to  reason  by 
means  of  space  and  time.  According  to 
Newton,  Nature  is  a  finite  whole  in  the  ocean 
of  immensity.  The  Cartesians  confounded 
together  matter  and  space,  and  logically  de- 
nied a  vacuum.  Newton  broadly  distin- 
guished them,  and  logically  presumed  a 
vacuum.  But  what  is  this  infinite  recep- 
tacle?    It  occurred  to  Newton  that  it  might 


be  an  attribute  of  God,  who  thus  becomes 
conceived  as  a  mathematical  quantity,  and 
theology  is  converted  into  a  species  of  ma- 
thematical reasoning.  The  age  of  the  'Prin- 
cipia'  was  the  age  of  mathematics ;  and  by 
this  means  theology  was  assimilated  with  the 
favourite  study.  A  God  who  could  be 
thought  and  reasoned  about  as  a  quantity, 
was  suited  to  the  conception  of  the  Royal 
Society.  Here,  M.  Saisset  thinks  he  finds 
seeds  of  Spinozism  upon  English  soil,  not  less 
fitted  to  be  prolific  than  those  he  had  left 
behind  in  France,  though  very  different  in 
appearance.  '  Clarke,'  he  says, '  may  inscribe 
the  name  of  Spinoza  beside  that  of  Hobbes 
and  the  most  notorious  atheists.  Yet  the 
simplest  logic  imposes  on  him  the  very  theory 
for  which  he  reproves  the  author  of  the 
Ethica :  Deus  est  res  extensa.  For  if  the  im- 
mensity of  God  is,  as  Clarke  says,  only  infinite 
extension,  it  follows  that  God  has  length, 
breadth,  and  depth,  and  that  he  is  divisible 
ad  infinitum,  and  other  monstrous  conse- 
quences. Clarke  would  indeed  reply,  the 
extension  of  God  is  infinite.  But  this  is  just 
Spinoza's  answer,  and  it  is  vain  ;  for  exten- 
sion, be  it  finite  or  infinite,  has  always  the 
same  properties  and  the  same  essence.' 

But,  in  fact,  the  Deity  of  Clarke  is  a  very 
different  conception  from  the  Deity  of  Spi- 
noza. Clarke  was  the  most  conspicuous  de- 
fender of  human  liberty,  and  of  the  possible 
antagonism  of  men  to  God,  in  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Spinoza,  on  the  other  hand, 
absorbed  men  and  things  in  a  Divine  Neces- 
sity. This  single  fact  places  them  at  the 
opposite  poles  of  theological  thought.  The 
mathematical  theology  of  the  '  Demonstra- 
tion,' so  far  as  it  failed  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  '  argument  from  design' — the  theistic 
basis  congenial  to  Englishmen — was  the  con- 
ceit of  an  individual  divine,  educated  in  ma- 
thematical ideas,  and  is  hardly  to  be  taken  as 
representing  the  main  current  of  theological 
thought  at  that  time  in  England.  In  certain 
other  contemporary  minds,  not  referred  to  at 
all  by  M.  Saisset,  more  afiinity  for  the  Carte- 
sian Spinozism  may  be  found.  In  John  Norris, 
Rector  of  Bemerton,  for  example,  we  have  an 
English  Malebranche — wanting  the  genius  of 
his  French  prototype.  And  the  'Panthe- 
isticon'  of  Toland  is  perhaps  the  only  book 
(since  Baconianism  took  possession  of  us) 
emanating  from  a  British  mind  prior  to  the 
present  century,  which  professes  to  express 
the  consubstantial  conception  of  the  Pan- 
theist. 

Our  author,  when  he  turned  his  eye  to  the 
England  of  the  Lockean  epoch,  to  estimate  its 
relations  to  Spinoza,  missed  one  remarkable 
system,  proclaimed  by  its  author  to  be  the 
simple  teaching  of  facts  or  experience  about 
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Gol,  as  contrasted  with  the  elaborate  and 
misleadincr  abstractions  of  the  metaphysicians. 
The  metaphysical  philosophy  of  Bishop 
Berkeley  is  professedly  a  system  of  experi- 
mental theology,  in  which,  by  the  elimination 
of  the  material  world,  as  a  secondary  cause 
hypothetically  assumed  without  warrant  from 
facts,  the  presence  and  agency  of  God  is 
alleged  to  be  brought  as  near  to  us  as  the 
presence  and  power  of  our  fellow-men.  At 
the  Berkeleyan  point  of  view,  we  all  find 
ourselves  continually  in  the  very  presence  of 
God,  who  gives  reality  to  the  world  of  sense, 
of  which  He  is  the  Cause  and  Substance,  and 
in  a  manner  the  Soul ;  while  we  are  not  our- 
selves lost  in  Deity,  as  we  seem  to  be,  when 
we  keep  company  with  Spinoza,  or  even  with 
Malebranche.  We  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being  in  God,  who  is  the  animating  Spirit 
of  matter,  and  whose  mind  and  meaning  arc 
expressed  throughout  the  cosmical  order; 
but  we  are  not  ourselves  essentially  Divine. 
Berkeieyanism,  in  the  deep  intention  of  its 
author,  is  not  the  paradox  of  an  idle  hour, 
but  a  S3'stera  of  practical  theological  thought, 
professedly  founded  on  common  sense.  In 
its  largest  view,  it  is  a  science  of  religion, 
based  on  what  its  author  supposed  to  be  the 
true  metaphysical  interpretation  of  what  we 
experience  in  sense. 

If  the  logical  and  natural  issue  of  the  rise 
of  modern  thought  in  France  was  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  that  is  in  Divine  Power,  and  in 
England  (so  far  as  M.  Saisset  embraced  it  in 
his  view)  the  substitution  of  a  Deity  measur- 
able and  chSnging  for  the  spiritual  Life  and 
Father  of  the  universe,  what  shall  we  say  of 
Germany,  represented  by  Leibnitz,  the  mo- 
dern founder  of  Theodicea,  the  professed  an- 
tagonist of  Spinoza,  and  of  Carlesianism  as 
undeveloped  Spinozism  ?  The  chapter  on 
Leibnitz  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  in  M. 
Saisset's  book.  The  following  is  a  salient 
passage  in  which  Spinoza  and  Leibnitz  are 
distinctly  compared  and  contrasted  : — 

'  What  was  the  first  question  which  Leibnitz 
(as  the  author  of  the  modern  Theodicea)  had  to 
answer  ?  Evidently  this  :  Whether  God  should 
be  conceived  as  a  force  which  enters  upon  action 
iy  the  nery  necessity  of  its  essence^  in  such  sort 
that  i(t^  can.  neither  be  conceived  nor  exist  without 
a  tuitiwrse.,  where  it  is  developed  and  realized; 
or  whether  He  shonld  be  conceived  as  a/ree  ac 
tivit^^  eternally  self-contained,  living  with  His 
own  proper  and  independent  life,  and  eonse- 
qnenlly  at  liberty  not  to  go  forth  from  Himself . 
If  God  is  conceived  as  the  free  Creator  of  the 
universe,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  why  He  has 
created  it,  rather  than  not ;  why  He  has  created 
such  a  universe,  at  such  a  time,  in  such  a  place  ? 
Then,  how  is  it  possible  that  this  universe  shonld 
contain  free  creatures,  being  the  work  of  a  God 
who  foresees  and  governs  all ;   and  imperfect, 


sinful,  and  unhaj)py  creatures,  being  the  work  of 
a  God  who  is  all-wise  and  all-good  ?  .  .  . 

'  We  know  how  Spinoza  had  solved  this  pro- 
blem of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  universe.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  God  is  the  Infinite  Substance,  of 
which  bodies  and  souls  are  merely  the  necessary 
modes.  In  this  system  there  is  no  real  and 
practical  distinction  between  God  and  the  uni- 
verse ;  it  is  but  an  artifice  of  abstraction  through 
which  they  are  conceived  or  named  separately. 
God,  without  the  universe,  is  not  a  being  who 
possesses  a  determinate  existence,  and  lives  with 
His  own  proper  life.  He  is  but  a  substance 
without  its  modes,  without  the  determinations 
which  make  His  very  reality  and  His  very  life. 
The  universe  is  thus  as  necessary  as  God.  It  is 
not  a  manifestation  of  God  ;  it  is  God  Himself. 
Why  should  we  henceforth  speak  of  the  creature 
and  the  Creator?  The  Creator  is  a  God  who  is 
independent  of  His  creatures,  who  is  manifested 
by  and  reflected  in  them,  but  who  is  distinct 
from  them.  The  God  of  Spinoza,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  cause  absolutely  incapable  of  going 
out  of  itself,  since  it  comprehends  every  possible 
existence  as  part  of  itself.  Spinoza  used  lan- 
guage which  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
conception,  when  he  substituted  for  the  names 
of  the  Creator  and  the  creature,  those  ofnatura 
naturo/ns  and  nattira  naturata.  The-*e  terms 
powerfully  express  the  identity  of  one  and  the 
same  existence,  decomposed  by  abstraction  only, 
and  alternately  regarded  by  us  as  Substance  and 
mode.  Infinite  and  finite,  fundamentally  unde- 
termined and  determined  in  necessary  forms. 

'  In  opposition  to  this  Spinozistic  solution  of 
the  problem  of  the  relations  of  God  with  the 
universe,  Leibnitz  substituted  the  conception  of 
God  the  Creator.  .  .  .  According  to  him,  the 
theory  of  Spinoza  has  a  radical  fault,  which  is, 
to  have  entirely  forgotten,  not  exactly  the  notion 
oi  activity  (for  the  God  of  the  Ethica  is  a  cause, 
whose  essence  is  to  develop  itself  necessarily), 
but  the  notion  of  the  sort  of  individual  activity 
which  has  consciousness  and  power  over  itself  of: 
which  the  human  Ego  is  the  living  type.  Indi- 
viduality, in  the  system  of  Spinoza,  is  not  in  the 
material  universe,  since  bodies,  in  his  eyes,  are 
only  the  infioitely  diversified  aggregate  of  modes 
of  extension.  It  is  not  in  the  spiritual  universe, 
since  souls  are  only  collections  of  modes,  without 
true  unity.  It  is  not  in  God,  since  Spinoza's 
God  is  only  undetermined  substance,  having  nei- 
ther understanding,  nor  consciousness,  nor  will, 
nor  any  of  the  attributes  of  moral  personality. 
It  follows,  that,  from  top  to  bottom,  Spinozism 
is  only  a  regular  system  of  abstractions — a  sys- 
tem of  words. 

'  For  all  this  Leibnitz  substituted  realities. 
The  type  of  reality  is  the  hutnan  Ego,  one  and 
active.  Unity  and  activity  united  constitute 
what  he  calls  the  Monad.  This  is  the  last  term 
in  the  analysis  of  all  the  components  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  harmonious  total  of  monads  is  the 
universe  itself.' 

'  It  is  by  means  of  monads^  says  Leibnitz, 
'  that  Spinozism  is  destroyed.  For  there  are 
as  inanj'  real  substances  {i.e.,  living  mirrors 
of  the  universe)  as  there  are  monads  ;  while 
according  to  Spinoza  there  is  One  Substance 
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ouly.  Spinoza  would  be  quite  right  if  there 
were  no  monads.  In  that  case,  all  outside 
God  would  be  evanescent,  and  dissipated  into 
simple  accidents  or  modifications,  since  there 
would  not  be  the  basis  for  substances  in  things, 
which  is  found  in  the  existence  of  monads.' 
On  the  whole,  according  to  Leibnitz,  one  of 
two  conceptions  must  be  accepted  : — 

Either,  we  must  admit  a  nature  reduced  to 
shadows  of  existence,  arid  then  we  must  pos- 
tulate the  Undetermined  Substance  of  Spino- 
za to  give  these  a  factitious  and  abstract 
unity  : 

Or,  we  must  admit  a  real  nature,  and  thus 
believe  in  God  the  Creator  to  explain  its 
existence. 

Such  is  the  alternative  proposed  by  Leib- 
nitz. As  M.  Saisset  says,  '  Experience  is  evi- 
dently the  only  arbiter  which  can  decide 
here  ;'  and  if  she  assures  us  that  Nature  is  not 
a  series  of  shadows,  but  a  universe  of  monads, 
she  answers  our  appeal,  and  proclaims  to  us 
the  existence  of  God  the  Creator. 

The  mind  of  Leibnitz  is  among  the  grand- 
est of  modern  times.  Its  self-imposed  mission 
■was  to  correct  that  '  exaggeration '  of  Carte- 
sianism  to  which  Spinoza  had  given  circula- 
tion. The  very  strength  and  grandeur  of  his 
intellect  was  in  part  the  cause  why  he  failed 
to  mark  the  limit  imposed  upon  a  human 
science  of  things.  He  characteristically  held 
by  the  demonstrative  method  of  construction 
which  Des  Cartes  had  taught  to  continental 
Europe,  and  despised  the  experimental  grop- 
ings  in  the  dark  of  the  philosophers  of  this 
island.  His  splendid  dream  of  the  established 
harmony  of  monads,  into  which  the  whole 
universe  resolves  itself  in  the  Leibnitzian  philo- 
sophical conception  of  it,  wanted  the  weight 
which /ac<5  alone  could  give  to  any  re  adjust- 
tnent  of  the  Spinozistic  conception  of  a  con- 
substantial  universe  that  should  be  satisfac- 
tory. What  evidence  have  we*  that  this  is 
a  universe  of  unconscious  and  conscious  forces? 
We  find  in  consciousness  that  we  are  our- 
selves conscious  agents ;  and  we  seem  to  find, 
through  experience,  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  other  conscious  agents,  human  and  divine 
— an  external  world  of  conscious  beings.  But 
how  could  we  know  this  without  the  experi- 
ence which  Leibnitz  despises  ;  and  what  evi- 
dence have  we,  either  inductive  or  demon- 
strative, that  the  material  world  of  sensible 
objects  is  a  world  of  unconscious  forces?  Do 
we  really  know,  or  can  we  reasonably  believe, 
so  much  as  this  ?  .  4 

Thrf  writings  of  Leibnitz  are  more  prolific 
in  the  germs  of  fruitful  thought  than  perhaps 
those  of  any  other  modern.  The  century 
and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  his  death  is 
only  now  beginning  to  reap  the  fruit.  He 
was  by  far  the  most  eclectic  spirit  .of  his  age. 


Truth,  he  was  wont  to  say,  is  much  mofe 
widely  spread  than  men  commonly  suppose ; 
but  it  is  masked  and  mutilated,  and  often 
combined  with  dangerous  errors.  The  deeper, 
however,  we  go  towards  the  heart  of  things, 
the  more  truth  we  discover  in  the  teaching 
of  the  greater  number  of  sects  of  philosophy. 
A  good  interpretation  can  be  put  upon  thera 
all,  in  as  far  as  all  of  them  are  genuine  ema- 
nations of  the  human  mind,  striving  to  inter- 
pret the  life  in  which  it  finds  itself.  The 
want  of  substantial  reality  in  the  objects  of 
the  five  senses,  alleged  by  the  Sceptics — the 
harmonies  or  numbers,  and  the  ideas,  to 
which  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists  at 
last  reduced  all  that  is — the  One  and  All  of 
Parmeides  and  Plotinus — the  Stoical  doctrine 
that  all  things  are  necessarily  connected — the 
vital  philosophy  of  the  Cabbalists,  who  be- 
lieved that  ail  things  are  sentient — the  sub- 
stantial forms  of  Aristotle  and  the  Schoolmen 
— the  mechanical  philosophy  of 'Democritus 
and  his  contemporary  English  philosophers — 
these  and  other  systems  might,  -he  conceived, 
be  all  reconciled  from  one  central  point  of , 
intellectual  vision.  The  spirit  of  sectarianism 
has  been  the  chief  foe  to  philosophy,  he 
thought,  inasmuch  as  it  has  spoiled  every 
newly  suggested  conception  by  the  lines  which 
the  inventor  has  drawn  round  it  to  exclude 
the  conceptions  of  others. 

The  man  who  thought  in  this  fashion, 
whatever  he  might  say  about  experience,  was 
opening  the  way  to  the  truest  interpretation 
of  that  best  sort  of  experience,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  intellectual  and  moral  workings 
of  the  human  mind.  He  was  preparing  the 
way  for  that  criticism  of  what  man,  in  his 
present  circumstances,  is  capable  of  knowing 
about  the  life  in  which  he  finds  himself,  which 
was  commenced  by  Baco^i  and  Locke,  carried 
onwards  by  Kant,  and  is  the  special  task  of 
this  generation.  Lfe%nitz  the  speculator 
raised  more  abstractions  than  he  was  able  to 
lay.  Leibnitz,  the  eclectic  critic  of  philoso- 
phical systems,  naturally  conducted  men  to 
an  experimental  scrutiny  of  human  intelli- 
gence, in  which  these  systems  or  microcosms 
are  all  partial  representations  of  the  macro- 
cosm beyond.  Men,  with  their  finite  minds, 
had  been  trying  to  represent  the  Infinite. 
From  Des  Cartes  downwards,  they  had  been 
constructing  their  theological  science.  But 
is  any  science  of  the  sort  capable  of  being 
constructed?  This  is  the  question  which 
Immanuel  Kant  virtually  puts  to  Spinoza  and 
all  who  like  him  devote  a  life  of  constant 
meditation  and  intellectual  pursuit  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  things  in  God.  Can 
reason,  they  ask,  really  compass  this  problem 
at  all  ? 

And  for  bis  negative  answer,  Kant  is  by 
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M.  Saisset  ranked  among  the  Sceptics.  The 
critical  school  he  describes  as  the  sceptical 
school,  and  adduces  it  as  one  of  several  in- 
*  stances  in  proof  that  contemporary  philoso- 
phy is  drifting  towards  Atheism.  '  Of  these 
•critical  or  sceptical  philosophers,  some,'  he 
says,  '  draw  their  inspiration  from  Scotland, 
and  accept  the  teaching  of  Hamilton.  Others 
prefer  to  attach  themselves  to  Germany,  and 
to  Kant.' 

This  is  a  very  common  account  of  what  is 
the  most  powerful  intellectual  tendency  of 
the  present  day — for  Kantism  has  changed 
the  intellectual  habit  of  thought  in  Europe; 
and  Kantism,  in  its  Scottish  and  Oxonian  as 
"well  as  German  modifications,  is  very  often 
pronounced  to  be  scepticism.  Now,  is  this 
sentence  just?  Because  these  critics  of  hu- 
man reason  deny  that  the  Infinite  is  compre- 
hensible by  man,  d<>^1;hey  deny  that  man  may 
be  intelligibly  religious?  Is  it  impossible  to 
find  sufficient  rational  support  and  light  for 
our  supernatural  life  in  the  common  "physical 
and  moral  experience  of  man,  and  in  what 
may  be  legitimately  inferred  from  that? 

Let  us  here  attempt  a  word  of  explanation. 
We  discover  in  the  history  of  opinion  three 
great  types  of  philosophical  teaching  : — 

I.  The  sensuous  5r  secular,  which  finds  its 
bond  of  cohesion  for  all  beliefs  in  the  laws  of 
mental  association,  and  the  limit  of  all  legiti- 
mate belief  in  the  physical  experience  of  this 
earthly  life.  This  is  the  properly  sceptical, 
because  non-metaphysical  or  non-theological 
school,  which  consistently  proclaims  as  its 
creed — speculative  and  practical  Atheism — 
ignorance  about  all  beyond  this  temporal  life 
of  sensuous  experience. 

II.  The  speculatively  or  scientifically  ra- 
tional philosophy  or  science,  which  professes, 
as  Spinoza  and  Hegel  do,  to  comprehend  the 
solution  of  the  metaohysical  or  theological 
problem  of  this  exi^i^cc  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  when  we  awaken  into  conscious 
light  on  earth,  and,  with  Spinoza,  to  evolve  a 
science  of  theology  that,  in  fact,  either  re- 
solves God  into  an  abstraction,  or  us  human 
beings  into  Deity. 

III.  The  practically  rational  philosophy, 
which  proves  the  scientific  impossibility  of 
speculative  theology,  while  it  fully  acknow- 
ledges the  facts  in  human  nature  that  can  be 
explained,  and  the  desires  that  can  be  satisfied 
only  in  a  religiously  conducted  and  Christian 
life,  and  in  the  knowledge  needed  for  its  regu- 
lation. 

Now,  of  these  two  last  scheines  of  thought, 
experience  proves  that  the  second  naturally 
conducts  to  the  first,  while  the  third  practi- 
cally turns  away  from  it.  The  second  claims 
for  man  what  man  can  accomplish  only  in  the 
shape  of  a   system  of  abstract   "ft'ords ;  and 


when  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  failure,  he 
relapses  into  sensuous  and  secular  scepticism. 
The  third,  content  with  what  man  finds  in 
his  moral  and  spiritual  springs  of  action,  ac- 
cepts these  as  its  legitimate  data  ;  and  submits 
to  be  called  sceptical,  if  by  that  is  meant  na- 
turally ignorant  of  the  existence  in  which  \ve 
find  ourselves,  except  so  far  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  moral  and  practical  experience  com- 
mon to  all  good  men. 

It  is,  speaking  generally,  this  third  scheme 
of  thought  that  Kant  represents,  although, 
along  with  his  British  and  German  admirers, 
he  gives  greater  promipence  to  his  negation 
of  speculative,  than  to  his  affirmation  of  prac- 
tical Olid  moral  rationalism.  It  is  true  that 
the  conspicuous  part  of  Kantism  is  destruc- 
tive— not  less  so  than  Hume's  philosophy,; 
but  all  destructive  philosophy  is  really  con- 
servative, if  it  is  destructive  only  of  a  claim 
on  the  part  of  man  to  construct  a  speculative 
and  systematic  science  of  theology  or  metaphy- 
sics. Kantism  is,  in  fact,  only  the  appropri- 
ate complement  to  the  philosophy  of  Bacon. 
Bacon  assumed  that  all  real  science  in  man  is 
grounded  on  and  nourished  by  experiment  or 
trial.  ICant  proved,  that  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  human  intelligence,  this  must  he  so. 
In  the  analytical  or  destructive  part  of  his 
philosophy,  he  exhibits  the  theological  paraly- 
sis of  speculative  reason;  inWts  constructive 
part,  he  reveals  a  positive  stay  of  belief  in 
God,  in  man's  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 
Speculative  reason  is  able  to  prove  that  re- 
ligion is  not  unreasonable  ;  we  accept  religion, 
however,  on  the  ground  of  practical  reason  or 
moral  experience.  When  David  Hume  af- 
firmed that  *  our  most  holy  religion  is  found- 
ed on  faith,  not  on  reason,'  whatever  his  in- 
tention may  have  been,  he  affirmed  a  princi- 
ple held  in  common  by  St.  Augustin,  Pascal, 
Kant,  and  the  profoundest  religious  thinkers 
of  every  age.  It  is  a  favourite  employment 
of  Pascal,  Hume,  Kant,  and  Hamilton,  to 
illustrate  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  man, 
— when  he  applies  his  thought  to  things,  in 
abstraction  from  the  regulative  tendencies 
which  he  experiences  when  the  moral  and 
spiritual  part  of  his  nature  is  in  a  healthy 
state.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  contra- 
dict an  explicit  recognition  of  that  sort  of  ex- 
perience, or  to  discredit  the  Divine  Power  to 
whom  moral  and  spiritual  health  is  due.  This 
philosophy  opftis  the  way  for  a  relative  reve- 
lation of  God,  and  enforces  submission  to  all 
that  is  relatively^vealed  in  practical  reason 
and  in  Scripture, — by  clipping  the  wings  of 
abstract  thought.  It  thus  vindicates  the  in- 
dependence of  religion,  which  is  essentially 
practical,  of  many  debated  questions  in  physi- 
cal and  metaphysical  science — a  vindication 
of  which  M.  Saisset  might  avail  himself,  in 
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defence  of  some  of  his  answers  to  questions 
which  his  all  too  timid  translator  and  editor 
hesitates  to  recognise  and  appreciate. 

Take  a  class  of  questions  which  illustrate 
what  this  so-called  sceptical  philosophy  really 
teaches  about  our  absolute  ignorance,  and 
limited  relative  knowledge  of  God, — of  whom 
we  can  know  enough  for  the  regulation  of  our 
moral  and  religious  life,  but  not  enough  for 
the  determination,  or  even  the  positive  con- 
ception of  questions  which  involve  the  Infinite 
in  space  or  time.  Here  are  specimens  of 
them  : — Is  there  any  essential  difference,  of 
which  we  can  be  cognizant,  between  Creation 
and  Providence  ?  May  we  not  conceive  crea- 
tion as  a  perpetual  act,  now  proceeding,  and 
without  beginning  or  ending  ?  Are  its  results 
or  manifestations  limited  to  any  finite  por- 
tion of  space  or  period  of  time  ?  These, 
and  such  as  these,  physical  and  metaphysical 
questions,  have  been  differently  answered — 
by  some  affirmatively,  by  others  negatively, 
and  by  a  third  class  with  a  confession  of  ig- 
norance. But  does  our  moral  faith  in  the 
God  in  whom, — when  we  pass  out  of  darkness 
into  the  light  of  consciousness, — we  find  our- 
selves living  and  moving  and  having  our  be- 
ing— does  our  moral  faith  in  this  God  at  all 
' depend  on  the  assumption  that  at  a  given  era 
in  His  unbeginning  duration  He  beffan  to  cre- 
ate— that  at  aj^oming  era  He  is  to  cease  cre- 
ating— and  that  His  creative  activity,  thus 
finite  in  duration,  is  also  finite  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  space  which  it  covers  ?  Per- 
haps this  class  of  questions  cannot  be  ade- 
quately expressed  by  the  human  mind.  Any- 
how, is  not  that  the  true  religious  philosophy 
which  vindicates  for  man  all  his  moral  and 
religious  relations  to  God,  under  any  of  the 
answers,  physical  and  metaphysical,  which 
are  given  to  them,  or  any  of  the  modes  in 
which  they  may  be  put, — thus  recognising 
the  fact  that  the  springs  of  our  moral  and  re- 
ligious life  can  be  in  no  way  affected  by  com- 
plete freedom  of  philosophical  speculation 
concerning  the  origin  or  the  unbeginninguess, 
the  finitude  or  the  infinitude,  in  space  and 
time,  of  the  universe  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves ?  *  What,'  as  Pascal  asks,  *  is  man  in 
nature  ?  A  nothing  with  regard  to  Infinity, 
a  whole  with  regard  to  nothing,  a  medium 
between  nothing  and  all.  Infinitely  far  from 
comprehending  extremes,  the  end  of  things 
and  their  beginning  are  to  him  invincibly 
hidden  in  an  impenetrable  secrecy.  He  is 
equally  incapable  of  discej||wng  the  nothing 
whence  he  is  taken,  and  thelnfinite  where  he 
is  swallowed  up.  What  must  he  do,  then, 
but  observe  some  shadow  o^  the  middle  of 
things,  in  an  eternal  despair  bf  knowing  either 
their  beginning  or  their  end  V 
.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  would  ponder, 


for  example,  the  sublime  speculation  which 
occupies    M.  Saisset's  Fifth  Meditation — 'Is 
the   TTor/J  Eternal  and  Infinite?'— We  find 
that  we  are  moral   and  responsible  persons.  » 
But  we  cannot  tell  how  the  material  world  in 
which  we  make  this  discovery  is  related  to 
the  Supreme — whether  or  not  it  is  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Creator,  of  which  He   is  ever 
the  animating  soul,  revealing  Himself  in  the 
order   of  those  changes   which    observation 
recognises,  in  which  thought  finds  materials 
for  scientific  conjectures,  often  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  conjectural  anticipations  of  its 
microcosm  are  dissipated  by  the  disclosure  of 
fresh  facts  in  our  experience  of  the   macro-     t 
cosm  of  God.     We  may  not  take  for  granted 
that  the  Divine  Source  of  the  life  in  which 
we  now  are,  is  not   eternally  the   Source   of 
light   Rnd    life    to    intelligences,   active    and 
responsible  for  their  actions,  like   ourselves. 
In  this  ignorance,  we  are  bound  to  proclaim 
freedom  to  these  speculations  of  M.  Saisset; 
not  to  speak  of  analogous  ones  in  Leibnitz, 
and  Pascal,  and  Malebranche,  and  in  our  own 
day  in  Germany.     This  principle  is  of  wide 
application.     We  are  what  we  find  ourselves 
to   be,  in  our   moral   relations   to    Supreme 
Being  and  to  one  another;  and  these  rela- 
tions, thus  disclosed  as  matter  of  fact,  cannot 
be  annulled,  either  by  an  ampler  recognition 
of     our    metaphysical     ignorance    of    what 
Supreme  Being  is  absolutely,  or  by  any  posi- 
tive   discoveries   of    physical    science,    with 
respect  to  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
human  species,  and  of  the  world  by  which 
human    agents    are    environed.     While    all 
progress  of  '  philosophy  of  the  natural  kind 
only,'  in  the  words  of  Hume,  'staves  off  our 
ignorance  a  little   longer,'   and    progress  of 
'  philosophy  of  the   moral   or  metaphysical 
kind  serves  only  to  discover  larger  portions 
of  it/  we  may  still,  in  the  regulation  of  our 
lives,  be  true  to  whatU^aine  de  Biran  calls 
'  the  two  poles  of  all   human   science — the 
personal  I,  with  whom  all   begins,  and  the 
personal  God,  in  whom  all  ends.'     We  shall 
continue   to   believe,  with    M.   Saisset,  that 
'faith  in   God's  presence  and  providence  is     * 
independent  of  the  diversity  and  contradic- 
tions   of    systems    and    science.       Systems 
change  and  clash,  because  they  represent  the 
unequal  efforts  of  man  to  grasp  the    often 
mysterious  economy  of  the  Divine  Plan;  but 
in  proportion  as  some  of  the  great  lines  of 
this    plan   are  more  clearly   discovered,  the 
world  appears  to  us  more  harmonious,  vaster, 
more  simple,  more  beautiful,  and  the  eye  of 
man  beholds  in  more  visible  characters  the 
free  and   intelligent   Principle   which  it  re- 
flects.' 

But  our  liniits  are  reached,  and  we  cannot 
pursue  these  speculations.     A  similar  lesson 
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may  be  learned  from  Hegel,  who  constructs 
an  absolute  system  of  existence  identified  with 
intelligence,  upon  an  avowed  basis  of  contra- 
diction. We  have  room  only  to  recommend 
to  our  readers  the  beautiful  and  instructive 
'Meditations'  which  form  the  Second,  and 
what  many  will  regard  as  the  most  interest- 
ing Part  of  M.  Saisset's  Essay.  He  has  com- 
pleted his  voyage  over  the  troubled  sea  of 
modern  thought.  He  thinks  he  has  found 
Scepticism  and  Consubstantiaiism  leagued  to- 
gether in  the  endeavour  to  put  the  '  undeter- 
mined substance  of  Being'  in  place  of  the 
Personal  God — the  God  of  common  sense  and 
of  spiritual  philosophy.  His  historical  re- 
searches have  not,  he  thinks,  afforded  him 
any  system  of  metaphysics  able  to  resist  this 
tendency.  He  sets  aside  books  and  the  phi- 
losophical speculations  of  others.  He  resolves 
to  pursue  his  own  reflections.  The  result  of 
this  resolution  is  contained  in  a  series  of 
meditations,  entitled,  '  Is  there  a  God  V — '  Is 
God  accessible  to  reason  ?' — '  Can  there  be 
anything  but  God?' — 'God  the  Creator' — 
'  Is  the  world  infinite  V — '  Providence  in  the 
Universe' — 'Providence  in  man' — 'The  mys- 
tery of  Suffering' — 'Religion.'  In  some 
opinions  expressed  in  these  'Meditations'  we 
cannot  coincide ;  but  these  are  subjects  on 
which  it  is  better  to  say  nothing,  than  to  say 
the  little  we  have  space  for  here.  We  find 
much  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  their 
general  tone,  and  in  the  reverence  for  the 
facts  of  human  life  and  human  nature  which 
pervades  them  all.  Many  passages  remind 
us  of  Pascal  and  his  two  favourite  lessons  : 
*  Nous  avons  une  impnissance  de  pronver,  in- 
vincible a  tout  le  dograatisme.  Nous  avons 
une  idee  de  la  verite  invincible  a  tout  le 
pyrrhonisme.'  But  while  the  'impuissance' 
is  the  favourite  theme  of  Pascal,  the  '  idee  de 
la  verite '  is  put  more  in  front  by  M.  Saisset, 
along  with  that  knAsdedge  of  truth  'non 
seulement  par  la  raison,  mais  encore  par  le 
coeur^  in  which  he  seems  to  find  the  relief 
and  satisfaction  that  his  survey  of  past  and 
present  European  constructions  of  intellect 
has  failed  to  afford. 

These  religious  thoughts,  as  well  as  M. 
Saisset's  example  in  meeting  the  doubtful 
results  of  free  inquiry  by  other  free  inquiry, 
pursued  in  that  spirit  of  love  for  truth  which 
seeks  really  to  understand  what  it  criticises, 
will  be  read  with  more  than  usual  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  British  opinion,  amid 
the  'inquiet  endeavours'  of  these  years  to 
interpret  the  biblical  records,  and  to  pursue 
the  metaphysical  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse which  rises  out  of  and  blends  with  any 
profound  biblical  exegesis.  Dogmatists  of 
all  systems  may  with  advantage  draw  a  les- 
son from  his  generous  and  confiding  policy. 


Truth  is  not  to  be  vindicated  or  attained  by 
repressing  any  of  the  elements  of  the  philo- 
sophical spirit — its  candour — its  doubt  in 
order  that  it  may  know — its  faith  amid  many 
doubts — and  its  deep  conviction  of  the  meta- 
physical ignorance  that  underlies  all  our 
practical  knowledge.  Faith  and  patience  are 
needed  amid  the  variety  and  discord  which 
are  the  natural  issue  of  all  inquiry  by  intelli- 
gent beings  who  are  in  the  circumstances  and 
endowed  with  the  limited  faculties  of  man. 
This  variety  and  discord  necessarily  accom- 
pany those  approximations  to  truth,  to  oppo- 
site angles,  by  individuals,  which  seem  to  be 
the  divinely  appointed  means  for  its  gradual 
disclosure  to  society.  The  orthodoxy  that  is 
true  cannot  lose,  but  must  gain  by  this  trust- 
ful patience ;  and  by  a  recognition  of  the 
plain  historical  fact  that,  in  like  manner  as 
civil  governments,  recognising  that  the  period 
of  compulsory  obedience  to  the  rational  in- 
stincts is  of  the  past,  have  gradually  been 
relaxing  their  central  authority  over  indivi- 
duals, encouraging  personal  energy,  and  the 
activity  of  voluntary  associations,  and  supply- 
ing the  conditions  for  their  free  development, 
so,  an  analogous  gradual  relaxation  in  mat- 
ters of  opinion,  on  which  good  and  wise  men 
differ,  may  be  required  in  the  regulation  of 
opinion,  on  the  part  of  those  various  com- 
munions of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  seek 
to  pervade  with  Christian  life  the  active  and 
educated  mind  of  these  times. 


Art.  YIII. — 1 .  A  Few  Words  on  N'on-Inter- 
vention.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Fraser's 
Magazine,  Dec.  1859. 

2.  An  Inaupural  Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations.  Delivered  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  January  6,  1863. 
By  James  Lorimer,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E.,  Ad- 
vocate, Professor  of  Public  Law,  and  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations. 

3.  Speeches  of  Viscount  Palmerston  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Polish  Ques- 
tion.    March  1863. 

For  two  things  the  British  nation  has  of  late 
neglected  all  other  cares.  On  two  things  its 
thoughts  have  been  concentrated,  its  heart 
has  been  set.  Causes,  at  other  times  dear  to 
it,  have  beside  tl^ese  overmastering  interests 
become  indifferent ;  and  under  the  levelling 
influence  of  this  common  sympathy,  party 
struggles  and  class  distinctions  have  been 
soothed  into  unanimity.  Nor  have  the 
themes  of  this  ardent  desire  been  objects  of 
solid  material  advantage,  proffering  the  gross 
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lure  of  wealth  and  physical  ease  to  a  people 
J  hasting  only  to  grow  rich.  They  have  been, 
on  the  contrary,  mere  ideas, — sentiments  im- 
palpable, ethereal,  —  things  capable  of  no 
money  appreciation  of  profit,  yielding  no 
corporeal  comfort  or  delight,  precious  only 
to  the  free  souls  of  a  Christian  nation.  The 
one,  indeed,  may  be  called  in  a  sense  merely 
selfish,  but  it  is  the  noblest  selfishness  of 
which  human  nature  is  capable.  The  other 
is  not  open  even  to  this  reproach ;  for  it  is 
the  purest  and  most  disinterested  sympathy 
which  man  has  ever  felt  for  the  highest  in- 
terests of  his  fellow-man.  These  two  things, 
thus  contrasted  in  character,  but  united  in 
our  earnest  aspiration  and  exclusive  interest, 
are — the  security  and  strength  of  the  realm, 
and  the  resurrection  of  liberty  abroad. 
,  There  is  no  need  to  multiply  proof  in 
support  of  propositions  which  lie  w'ithin  the 
recognition  of  all.  The  debates  on  fortifi- 
cations, the  rivalry  between  Armstrong  and 
Whitworth,  the  race  for  superiority  between 
iron  plates  and  heavy  guns,  the  powers  of 
cupola  ships  and  of  steam  rams,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  military  force,  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  great  reserve  of  civilians 
which  constitute  the  Volunteer  Army, — 
these  are,  beyond  dispute,  the  domestic 
questions  to  which,  even  with  famine  in 
our  land,  and  the  destruction  of  our  chief 
manufactures  in  imminent  prospect,  we  have 
of  late  given  our  deepest  attention.  Side 
by  side  with  these,  in  the  profound  interest 
which  they  have  stirred,  can  be  set  the 
progress  of  ^affairs  in  Italy,  and  still  more 
recently  in 'Poland.  The  whole  nation  fol- 
lowed each  campaign  in  the  Southern  Penin- 
sula with  straining  eyes ;  the  bulletins  of  a 
general's  health  were  read  in  every  parish 
with  an  eager  anxiety ;  and  not  content  with 
words,  we  sent  great  sums  of  money,  and  a 
picked  body  of  the  flower  of  English  and 
Scottish  youth,  to  support  the  cause  of  revolt 
or  freedom  in  the  land  which  for  ages  has 
been  the  prey  of  hirelings  and  the  victim  of 
foreign  violence.  What  we  have  thus  ex- 
pressed and  done  for  Italy,  we  have  been 
eager  to  do  for  other  oppressed  nationalities. 
Hungary  gained  all  our  sympathies,  and  all 
but  our  active  support.  Poland  now  fills  the 
same  place ;  and  from  day  to  day  may  be- 
come a  cause  from  which  our  actual  interven- 
tion can  be  no  longer  withheld.  If  anywhere 
we  have  hesitated,  it  has  been  only  because 
the  peoples  concerned  have  themselves  seemed 
to  hesitate.  We  are  less  ardent  in  favour  of 
the  shreds  of  liberty  still  left  in  France,  or 
less  jraoved  by  the  constitutional  struggles  of 
the  Russian  Parliament,  only  because  we  are 
not  yet  made  qertain,  by  the  sacrifices  under- 
gone, that   either  tati6n   is  thoroughly  in 


earnest,  or  ready  as  a  body  for  those  rights 
which  its  leading  spirits  would  vindicate.  But 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  our  sympathies 
are  awake,  and  ready  to  spring  into  vivid  and 
burning  interest,  in  whatever  struggles  a 
foreign  people  may  dare  for  recovery  of  lost 
freedom,  or  in  pursuit  of  the  higher  privileges 
of  freemen  which  till  now  have  been  denied 
to  them. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  phenomenon,  grow- 
ing out  of  this  state  of  public  opinion,  which, 
as  at  once  a  consequence  and  a  demonstration 
of  its  existence,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  passed 
without  notice.  The  all  but  universal  popu- 
larity of  Lord  Palraerston  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  symptoms  of  the  public  mind  at  the 
present  day.  To  what  is  it  attributable  ?  It 
is  shallow  silliness  to  suggest,  as  some  self- 
styled  organs  of  opinion  are  fond  of  doing, 
that  the  general  favour  accorded  to  this 
statesman  arises  only  out  of  admiration  for 
the  well-preserved  faculties  and  fresh  animal 
spirits  of  a  green  old  age ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
error  to  suppose,  as  some  of  his  new  sup- 
porters would  persuade  us,  that  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  stands  as  chief  obstructionist 
in  the  way  of  the  extension  of  popular  rights 
at  home.  In  this  country  we  indeed  honour 
age,  but  we  are  not  in  use  to  surrender  the 
direction  of  our  afiairs  to  one  having  no  better 
claim  to  our  confidence  than  age  adorned 
only  with  lively  manners  and  personal  tact. 
We  may  for  a  time  desire  to  lay  aside  the 
consideration  of  internal  changes  in  our 
government ;  but  if  that  were  all,  we  should 
scarce  unite  in  loud  applause  of  the  man  who 
merely  chimed  in  with  our  humour  of  doing 
nothing.  Far  deeper  causes  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  spectacle  we  behold.  We  join  in 
supporting  Lord  Palmerston  because  he  is  the 
supposed  representative  of  a  positive  policy, 
not  because  he  is  a  |u-aceful  incarnation  of 
the  non-existence  of  pnticiple.  We  keep  him 
.in  power  because  he  maintains  our  fleet  and 
army  in  eflicicncy,  and  expresses  correctly 
the  sympathies  of  the  nation  in  foreign  aff'airs. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  a  hostile  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  dares  not  attack 
their  political  rival  ;  and  why  the  fierce 
democrats  of  Sheffield  crowd  round  to  shake 
hands  with  the  man  who,  they  believe,  has 
cheated  them  out  of  their  electoral  rights. 
For  these  two  objects  are  in  our  view  so  pre- 
eminently important,  that,  to  secure  them, 
we  are  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  diff"erences; 
and  to  barry  them  out  most  efl^ectually,  be- 
comes the  passport  by  which  a  statesman 
most  certainly  wins  and  holds  our  sufl'rages. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted,  that 
between  these  two  themes  of  absorbing  in- 
terest to  the  nation,  there  is  in  its  secret 
mind  some  close  connection.     Proverbially, 
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Englishmen  are  unable  to  care  for  two  things 
at  once.  Our  anxiety  about  home  defence 
is  held  sufficient  explanation  for  our  indiffer- 
ence about  home  progress.  If,  then,  it  does 
not  make  us  equally  indifferent  about  foreign 
progress,  there  must  be  some  instinctive  sense 
that  the  questions  are  somehow  allied.  Nor 
is  it  sufficient  explanation  to  tell  us,  that  we 
arm  because  we  have  now  for  neighbour  no 
longer  a  constitntional  sovereign,  but  a  despot 
and  a  plotter.  No  doubt  the  fact  is  true,  and 
it  is  one  reason  why  we  arm.  But  it  does 
not  explain  why,  at  the  same  time,  we  take 
such  profound  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and.  of  Poland;  and  why  we  content  our- 
selves not  with  the  armament  merely  sufficient 
for  home  defence,  but  maintain  without  a 
grumble  a  military  force  far  beyond  the  re- 
quirements of  home  defence.  For  it  is  the 
fact,  that  we  have  now  within  these  islands 
an  army  of  regular  troops  exceeding  by 
20,000  men  what  we  had  when  invasion  was 
threatened  in  ]  804 ;  while  in  matoriel,  in  the 
means  of  forbidding  the  transport  of  troops  to 
our  shores,  and  in  the  means  of  preventing 
their  landing,  our  superiority  over  the,  re^ 
sources  available  to  our  ancestors  is  still  more 
marked.  All  these  facts,  however,  are  no 
longer  presented  to  us  by  politicians ;  or  if  so 
presented  by  some  veterans  who  still,  like  Mr, 
Cobden,  preserve  the  traditions  of  the  Hume 
school,  they  are  passed  over  as  indifferent  by 
the  mass  of  the  public.  Where  then  shall 
we  look  for  the  secret,  and  perhaps  uncon- 
scious link  which,  in  the  national  soul,  binds 
together  the  desire  to  be  powerful  abroad  as 
well  as  strong  at  home,  with  the  deep  interest 
•which  foreign  politics,  rather  than  domestic 
cares,  excites  in  our  minds  ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  link  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  conviction,  though 
yet  unexpressed  in  words,  that  sooner  or  later 
it  may  be  forced  upon  us  to  cast  our  sword 
into  the  scale  with  our  wishes  and  our  hopes. 
The  nation  is  indeed  very  patient  and  very 
puzzled.  On  every  side  its  statesmen  repeat 
the  cry,  that  non-intervention  is  now  the  na- 
tional policy,  never  to  be  departed  from.  On 
every  side  the  public  echoes  back  that  non- 
intervention is  our  only  safe  and  our  only 
dignified  course.  But  who  can  dispute  that 
its  heart  would  nevertheless  have  leaped  with 
joy,  if  our  leading  statesmen  had  declared 
that  we  ought  to  forbid  the  entrance  of  Rus- 
sian troops  into  Hungary  in  1849,  or  if  now 
we  were  to  intimate  an  intention  of  backing, 
with  our  Maltese  fleet  at  Civita  Vecchia,  the 
Italians  in  their  request  that  the  French  would 
evacuate  Rome?  There  are  feelings  and 
aspirations  to  which  we  are  as  a  nation  slow, 
and  perhaps  somewhat  ashamed  to  give  ex- 
pression ;  for  above  all  nations  we  pride  our- 


selves upon  being  practical  and  unroraantic. 
Yet  our  actions  belie  in  this  our  words,  for 
no  nation  in  the  world  has  more  often  shaped 
its  course  by  the  beacon  of  romantic  motive. 
And  though  we  are  apt  to  turn  a  cold  ear  to' 
the  first  who  suggests  such  a  course,  yet  no 
sooner   does   it  seem  to  be  not  universally 
contemned,    no    sooner   does  it   attract   the 
support   of  one  or  two  of  those  on  whose 
judgment  we  are  accustomed   to  lean,  than 
with  eager  and  united  ardour  we  follow  it, 
and  suffer  no  check  in  the  pursuit,  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  attainment,  to  damp  our  energy,, 
or  to  withhold  us  from  the  sacrifices  which 
we  are  ready  to  make  to  bring  our  hope  to 
fi'uition.     The  spirit  which  sent  army  after 
army  into  Spain  to  back  what  we  felt  to  be  a 
patriot  struggle — which  carried  the  eyes  of 
the  nation  in  eager  gaze  after  that  English 
nobleman  who  gave  his  life  and  his  fame  to 
the  cause  of  the  Greeks — which  rejoiced  over 
Navarino,  and,  by  the   strange  revulsion  of 
opinion,  was  thirty  years  later  stung  to  frenzy 
by    Sinope — which    gave    English    gold    to 
purchase  West  Indian  manumission,  and  has 
since  a  dozen  times  approached  the  verge  of 
war  with  the  most  powerful  peoples  on  the 
earth    in   the  effort  to  annihilate   the  slave 
trade,  is  undeniable  evidence  of  the  deep  hold 
which  an  'idea,'  and  a  purely  '  romantic  sep-' 
timent,'  may  take  in  our  Northern  Blood.   '  * ' 
Inspired   by  such  feelings,  while  yet   reis- ' 
trained  by  jjits  professed  principles,  it  is]  im- 
possible that  there  should  not  be  a  frequent 
and  painful  discord  between  the  wishes  and 
the  acts  of  the  nation.    Its  sympathies  with  all 
that  tends  to  progress  lead  it  to  applaud  and 
encourage  every  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty   abroad ;  its  rule  of  non-intervention 
bids  it  hold  its  hands  from  all  but  applause. 
Hence  springs  that  tendency  to  advise  which 
is  so  often  observed  among  our  statesmen,  and 
hence  that  failure  to  support  by  action  which 
is  so  often  made  a  reproach  to  our  name.    In 
proffering   counsel,  warnings,  or  moral  sup- 
port, our  statesmen  are  but  obeying  the  po- 
pular instinct.  We  may  smile  or  blush  at  the 
awkward  persistence  with  which,  in  season  or 
out  of  season,  it  is  done ;  but  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  a  system  not  chargeable  in  especial 
to   any   one  minister,  or  to  any  one  party  ; 
and  in  truth  that  minister  would  run  a  serious 
danger  of  losing  public  confidence  who  should 
bid  the  voice  of  England  remain  mute  when 
a  crime  is  perpetrated  or  a  triumph  of  prin- 
ciple achieved.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
wholly  impossible  for  foreign  nations  to  un- 
derstand in  what  manner  we  can  reconcile  it  ' 
to  our  conscience  to  give  only  barren  sympa- 
thy or  ineffectual  reprobation.     They  cannot 
conceive    how,  holdmg   the    opinions  we  so 
strongly  express,  we  can  be  content  to  stand 
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stilt  wlien  the  time  nas  come  that,  by  a  blow, 
or  even  a  threat,  we  could  ensure  their  tri- 
umph. Nor  can  we  ourselves  submit  very 
patiently  to  the  taunts  which  our  conduct 
draws  on  us,  or  to  that  which  is  worse  to 
bear,  the  knowledge  that  the  charge  of  failing 
to  back  by  action  the  cause  we  espouse  in 
words  has  been  the  source  of  its  disastrous 
faihire.  So  there  arises  on  all  matters  of 
foreign  policy  a  deep  sense  of  uneasy  trouble, 
a  mental  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  generous  desire  to  act,  and  the  pru- 
dent remembrance  that  our  supposed  princi- 
ples require  us  never  to  act ;  a  mixed  senti- 
ment of  shame  and  haughtiness,  or  real 
ardour  and  assumed  indifference,  which  makes 
us  feel,  we  know  not  why,  at  enmity  with  our- 
selves, and  dissatisfied  with  the  position  in 
which  we  feel  forced  to  stand. 

Such  feelings  as  these  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence, therefore,  and  decided  proof,  of  our 
standing  somehow  in  a  false  position.  They 
are  evidence  of  conscience  and  reason  at  in- 
ternal war;  they  shosv  that  we  cannot  jus- 
tify to  ourselves  our  real  desires,  and  yet  that 
our  conduct  is  regulated  by  principles  in 
which  we  have  no  real  faith.  It  becomes  us, 
then,  to  make  every  effort  to  discover  where- 
in the  error  or  the  falsehood  lies,  which  thus 
seduces- or  deceives  us.  It  becomes  us  to  ap- 
ply the  most  rigorous  and  searching  analy- 
sis to  our  inclinations,  and  to  our  reasonings, 
that  we  may  restore  to  them  the  harmony 
which  always  exists  between  moral"  approba- 
tion and  truth.  And,  as  always  the  first  step 
towards  discovering  what  we  really  ought  to 
do,  is  to  discover  what  is  our  actual  ppsjtion, 
and  how  we  got  into  it;  and  the  first  step  to- 
wards discovering  the  meaning  of  any  plaus- 
ible phrase  is  to  find  what  ideas  originally 
gave  it  birth,  let  us  cast  a  backward  glance 
over  European  history,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  that  species  of  foreign  intervention 
to  which  it  has  heretofore  been  witness,  and 
under  what  circumstances  arose  the  present 
cry  for  '  non-intervention.' 

Used  in  its  modern  sense,  intervention  is  of 
modern  date.  We  understand  by  it  an  in- 
terposition supported  by  armed  force,  with  a 
view  to  compel  submission  to  a  certain  form 
of  government  or  dynasty,  or  to  aid  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  established  rule  and  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  new  rule.  It  is,  therefore,  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  any  species  of  con- 
quest for  the  purpose  of  colonization.  It  is 
not  a  transfer  of  population  ;'  it  is  only  the  re- 
pression or  the  support  of  the  existing  popula- 
tion by  a  force  which  continues  to  be  foreign. 
Therefore  the  wars  of  the  dark  ages,  when 
tribe  after  tribe  overran  and  settled  in  fresh 
districts  of  Europe,  either  exterminating  or 
amalgamating  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 


were  not  instances  of  intervention  proper.' 
Each  nation  took  what  extent  of  land  it  re- 
quired and  could  hold  ;  if  it  attempted  op- 
pression on  its  neighbours,  they  migrated  ;  nor 
could  it  long  spare  from  tillage  and  hunting  a 
body  of  men  sufficient  to  retain  any  foreign 
people  in  permanent  subjection,  unless  it  ac- 
tually occupied  the  territory.  While  either 
the  patriarchal,  or  purely  feudal  systems  of 
warfare  prevailed,  it  was  therefore  impossible 
that  foreign  war  could  be  persistently  waged, 
except  by  way  of  settlement.  As  the  High- 
land armies  of  the  Jacobite  leaders  used  to 
melt  away  after  a  short  campaign,  because  the 
soldiers  were  compelled  to  return  home  by 
the  exigencies  of  seed-time  or  harvest,  so, 
while  military  service  was  personal,  it  was 
impossible  that  there  should  be  any  pro-' 
longed  interference  with  the  rights  of  other 
nations.  But  when  wealth  gradually  accumu- 
lated, and  advancing  skill  enabled  each  cultiva- 
tor to  extract  from  the  soil  more  than  enough 
for  his  individual  support,  and  so  to  set  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  population  at  liberty  to  de- 
vpte  themselves  solely  to  war  and  other  non- 
productive pursuits,  a  new  danger  dawned 
upon  Europe.  Taxation  of  the  cultivator  now 
supplied  pay  for  the  mercenary.  So  it  was 
possible  to  maintain  armies  at  a  distance  from 
their  homes,  and  to  subdue,  without  coloniz-; 
ing,  a  foreign  territory.  The  taxation  could 
be  extended  to  this  new  acquisition,  and  the 
elements  of  farther  conquests  acquired.  Thus 
each  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the  nation 
became  a  source  (within  certain  limits)  of  in- 
creased strength  ;  and  as  there  was  once 
more  danger  of  universal  empire,  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  modern  Europe  invented  for 
its  safeguard  the  theory  of  the  'balance  of 
power.'* 

From  this  moment  intervention,  in  its 
modern  sense,  became  inevitable.  As  it  was' 
the  danger  to  be  feared,  it  was  the  weapon 
to  be  used  in  defence.  As  it  was  now  pos- 
sible for  one  nation  to  conquer  another,  it 
became  necessary  to  forbid,  or  to  regulat^ 
conquest,  by  the  interposition  of  a  third 
nation.  And  thus,  for  one  reason  or  other, 
most  nations  came  to  be  held  in  subjection, 
not,  as  under  the  old  Germanic  rule,  by  the 

*  It  is  necessary  not  to  confound  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  paying  troops  in  time  of 
war,  with  the  institution  of  standing  armies  kept 
up  in  time  of  peace.  The  latter  did  not  take  place, 
in  this  country,  till  the  period  of  Charles  II. ;  but 
the  former  i  ractice  was  in  force  in  the  invasions  of 
France  by  Edward  IIL  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages, 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  316,  492.  Although  the  establishment 
of  standing  armies  increased  the  probabilities  of  in- 
tervention, yet  it  had  become  possible,  in  the  sens« 
explained  in  the  text,  so  soon  as  the  progress  or 
wealth  permitted  soldiers  to  be  hired  and  kept 
steadily  on  foot  during  the  period  of  war 
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frank  submission  of  freemen,  but  by  the 
domination  of  an  external  force,  which  was 
able  to  wring  from  their  industry  the  means 
of  its  own  perpetuation.  So  now  also  dynastic 
inheritance  became  a  method  of  transmitting 
authority  as  irresistible  as  conquest  itself, 
because  it  was  supported  by  the  very  same 
method.  Hence,  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  power  in  one  man's  hands,  it  became 
necessary  to  oppose  it  by  the  same  principles. 
Territories  were  parcelled  out,  under  the 
authority  of  Europe  itself,  so  as  to  give  an 
equality  to  the  strength  of  the  leading  states ; 
and  again  made  by  any  one  in  one  direction 
was  redressed  by  an  abstraction  of  territory 
on  the  other  side.  The  effects  of  family 
alliances  were  counteracted  in  some  cases  by 
treaty,  in  some  by  force,  in  some  by  other 
alliances  of  a  similar  nature.  But  through- 
out all  these  changes  no  regard  was  longer 
had  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  who  were 
dealt  with.  They  had  become  as  so  many 
pawns  on  the  chess-board—- base  pieces  that 
were  little  worth  counting,  save  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  players 
— valuable  chiefly  in  that,  if  skilfully  played, 
they  might,  after  infinite  loss  of  their  own 
number,  furnish  a  force  of  a  higher  character, 
fitted  to  carry  the  sphere  of  conquest  over 
wider  and  more  ambitious  fields.  So  through 
long  generations  men  saw  successively  strange 
and  unnatural  unions  effected — sometimes  be- 
tween England  and  large  provinces  of  France, 
sometimes  between  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands or  Germany,  sometimes  between  Austria 
and  Italy,  sometimes  between  France  and 
Naples,  or  the  Germanic  provinces  of  the 
Rhine,  sometimes  between  the  Russian  and 
the  non-Slave  populations  on  her  borders, 
sometimes  between  Prussia  and  a  Swiss  can- 
ton. No  slice  of  territory  was  ever  too  re- 
mote to  be  thrown  into  the  balance  of  power, 
for  every  scrap  yielded  money,  and  all  money 
bought  soldiers. 

Nature,  indeed,  was  for  ever  at  work 
sapping  the  foundations  of  these  proud  edi- 
fices of  man's  construction.  The  inextin- 
guishable vitality  of  the  principle  of  race 
ever  and  anon  broke  out,  and  wrested  from 
alien  governors  and  soldiers  the  provinces 
which  they  oppressed.  So,  after  many  ages 
of  conflict  and  bloodshed,  it  resulted  at  last 
that  the  several  great  European  nations  were 
confined  pretty  much  within  their  natural 
limits,  and  that  the  accessions  of  strength 
which,  by  treaty,  marriage,  or  force,  any 
among  them  had  striven  to  win,  were  reft 
away.  Then  came  the  French  Revolution 
to  explode  whatever  dangerous  combinations 
had  yet  been  left.  First  gathering  up  the 
whole  French  race  in  one  overwhelming  and 
all-embracing  sentiment  of  unity,  it  broke  its 


proper  bounds,  and  spread  the  infection  of 
freedom  over  every  oppressed  people  iii 
Europe.  At  the  call  to  throw  off  their  yoke, 
to  assert  their  nationality,  rose  Pole,  and 
Italian,  and  Fleming.  The  spirit  so  evoked 
was  even  able  to  triumph  over  its  own  recoil. 
When  France,  from  being  a  liberator,  turned 
to  be  a  subjugator,  the  nations  whom  the 
electric  shock  of  her  example  had  fired  were 
not  slow  to  league  together  for  her  over- 
throw. Spaniard  and  Portuguese,  Prussian, 
Austrian,  and  Russian,  flung  back  her  con- 
quering armies,  and,  reducing  her  once  again 
to  her  old  limits,  proclaimed  once  again  the 
sacred  principle  of  national  independence. 
Old  traditions,  however,  still  survived.  In 
the  new  partition  of  Europe,  the  claims  of 
dynasties,  and  the  persistent  theory  of  the 
balance  of  power,  had  more  regard  than  the 
rights  of  peoples,  or  the  recent  proof  of  the 
vanity  of  all  artificial  arrangements.  But,  in 
the  interval  since  then,  these  family  and 
political  pretensions  have  one  after  another 
faded  away.  Holland  and  Belgium  have 
separated — Greece  has  successfully  rebelled 
— Prussia  has  lost  Neufchatel — Italy  has  be- 
come united — Poland  and  Hungary,  though 
not  yet  successful,  have  shaken  Europe  by 
their  convulsive  struggles. 

In  all  these  chances  and  changes  England 
bore  her  full  share.  Her  early  wars  with 
France  were  struggles  for  conquest  by  the 
help  of  mercenary  armies ;  her  final  defeat 
and  expulsion  were  the  triumphs  of  nation- 
ality. Under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  she 
took  a  regular  part  in  those  alliances  by  which  \ 
it  was  supposed  that  the  peace  and  stability 
of  Europe  could  alone  be  preserved.  But 
when  William  III.  brought  the  continental 
ideas  into  closer  contact  with  the  English  na- 
tion, it  hesitated  not  to  throw  the  whola 
weight  of  its  power  into  one  or  other  of  the 
scales  of  European  equilibrium.  All  those 
territorial  arrangements  by  which  opposing 
forces  were  expected  to  be  neutralized,  with- 
out reference  to  national  rights,  were,  through 
the  eighteenth  century,  sealed  with  English 
blood  and  ratified  by  English  diplomacy.  The 
traditions  of  such  a  policy  prevailed  after  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  it  its  death-blow. 
Regardless  of  the  will  of  the  French  people, 
it  seemed  natural  that  English  statesmen 
should  send  fleets  and  armies  to  support  a 
war  avowedly  undertaken  by  the  Continental 
Powers  in  the  interest  of  a  dethroned  dynas- 
ty. The  mad  ambition  of  the  French  victor 
soon,  indeed,  changed  the  issue.  When  he 
abandoned  a  policy  of  liberation  for  one  of 
annexation,  the  opposition  of  Great  Britain, 
already  declared,  was  placed  on  a  different, 
and  now  a  just  and  sound  basis.  She  now 
became  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic 
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the  succour  and  friend  of  oppressed  nations. 
But  because  she  was  guided  iu  this  by  her 
spirit  of  hostility  to  one  people,  even  more 
than  by  her  symptithy  with  others,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  accident  which  had  turned 
her  enemies  into  traitors  to  their  own 'princi- 
ples,.rather  than  by  a  hearty  recognition  of 
the  principles  themselves,  which,  when  thus 
abandoned,  Great  Britain  made  her  own,  she 
failed,  when  her  gigantic  efforts  were  at  last 
crowned  with  peace,  to  secure  for  them  that 
respect  and  observance  which  alone  could 
make  peace  perpetual.  So  the  great  war  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  though  it  really  was 
waofed  for,  and  brought  to  an  ultimate  tri- 
umph,  the  independence  of  nationalities,  left 
the  map  of  Europe  still  blotted  with  many  a 
stain  to  mark  the  spots  in  which  the  rights  of 
nations  were  utterh'^  violated. 

But  since  that  time  public  opinion  has 
greatly  advanced.  Even  during  the  intoxica- 
tion of  the  war  with  France,  there  was  a  large 
party  that,  with  more  or  less  of  clearness,  de- 
nounced any  attempt  to  interfere  with  ano- 
ther people  for  merely  artificial  objects. 
Though  silenced  by  the  din  of  battle,  and 
glad  to  welcome  home  again  distracted  peace 
without  too  critical  an  inquiry  into  the  doc- 
trines which  it  embodied,  this  party  ceased 
not  to  have  influence  with  the  nation.  The 
terms  of  the  peace,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  adverse  to  its  principles,  were  rather 
forced  on  the  public  by  our  diplomatists  than 
carried  by  the  force  of  their  intrinsic  popular- 
ity. Then,  as  now,  there  was  a  strong  senti- 
ment among  the  bulk  of  the  people  against 
the  forcible  cession  of  Lombardy  and  Venice 
to  Austria,  and  against  the  perpetuation  of 
the  crime  of  dismembering  Poland.  But  tlie 
sentiment  has  gained  prodigiously  in  intensi- 
ty by  the  events  which  have  since  occurred. 
All  the  successes  achieved  by  the  principle  of 
nationality  in  Europe  have  met  the  hearty 
support  of  the  English  people.  More  and 
more  they  have  grown  to  ally  themselves  in 
feeling  with  whatever  nation  may  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt  against  foreign  masters. 
A  unanimity,  such  as  internal  political  ques- 
tions have  never  known,  has,  as  to  its  foreign 
policy,  animated  of  late  yearg  the  English 
public,  and  that  unanimous  opinion  has  been 
invariably  ranged  on  the  side  of  the, asser- 
tion of.  national  independence  and  popular 
rights. 

But  though  such  is  the  unquestionable  ten- 
dency of  opinion,  the  accident  of  events  has 
given  a  singular  turn  to  the  phrase  in  which., 
it  most  commonly  finds  expression.  Because 
the  interference  of  our  statesmen  in  foreign 
affairs  has  generally  been  regardless  of  the 
principle  which  we  have  now  chiefly  at  heart, 
we  have  come  to  demand  most  ejirnestlv  the 


simple  policy  of  non-interference.  And  be- 
cause a  small  knot  among  our  leading  public 
men,  and  a  small  section  of  that  wealthiest 
and  highest-born  portion  of  the  commuuitT 
which  naturally  furnishes  iiiost  of  our  states- 
men, are  believed  to  retain  still  the  traditional 
respect  for  dynasties,  and  aristocratic  indif- 
ference to  the  rights  of  subjects,  which  once 
animated  our  policy,  we  have  united  in  the 
aspiration  that  they  should  not  meddle  or 
make  in  the  arrangements  between  foreign 
rulers  and  subjects,  and  have  declared  strenu- 
ously that  the  policy  of  this  country  is  hence- 
forth to  be  '  non-intervention.'  And  finally, 
because  that  same  aristocratic  section  of  the 
community  sees  for  itself  that  it  can  no  longer 
cwnmit  England  to  connivance  in  a  system  of 
repression  or  misgovernment,  and  that  if  Eng- 
land strikes  at  all,  it  will  for  the  future  be 
with  all  her  might  upon  the  side  of  so-called 
rebels,  therefore  that  section  has  adopted,  as 
the  closest  attainable  approximation  to  its 
own  desires,  the  policy  of  holding  England 
aloof,  and  it  echoes  with  cunning  vehemence 
the  cry,  that  England  is  now  committed  to 
the  policy  of  '  non-intervention.'  Thus  is 
swelled  the  cry  which  none  truly  mean,  save 
that  very  small  party  of  comfortable  traders, 
wholesale  and  retail,  who  actually  do  object 
to  every  step  that  is  not  directly  in  the  inte- 
rest of  trade,  and  who,  to  save  trade  a  shock, 
would  yield  to  every  nation  but  ourselves  the 
right  of  intervention.  And  so  it  strangely 
happens  that  there  is  in  sound  a  unanimity, 
where  there  is  utter  discordance  in  sense,  and 
that  from  opposite  motives,from  mere  mutual 
dread  gnd  distrust,  Tory  and  Whig,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  the  men  of  the  past  and  the 
men  of  the  hour,  all  unite  in  proclaiming  the 
formula  of  '  non-intervention.'  Only,  being 
a  formula  adopted  not  from  conviction,  but  to 
attain  a  limited  and  special  purpose,  it  is  in 
reality  believed  in  by  none,  and  it  is  set  at 
nought  by  the  acts  of  the  very  men  who,  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  principles,  were 
the  first  to  invent  it. 

Such  is  the  origin,  and  such  the  meaning 
— or  the  want  of  meaning — of  this  universal 
cry.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
now  kept  up  chiefly  by  mere  force  of  author- 
ity, in  despite  of  conviction.  The  people  of 
this  country  have  beyond  all  others  a  reve- 
rence for  the  authority  of  their  own  states- 
men. 'It  is  a  great  and  admirable  quality  of 
the  national  mind — it  contributes  stability  to 
a  democracy,  and  forms  the  check  that  keeps 
popular  impulse  from  infecting  the  counsels 
of  the  State  with  sudden  and  causeless 
change.  But  it  has  also  its  disadvantages. 
When  our  statesmen,  who  have  through  a 
generation  secured  our  respect,  are  for  the 
most   part   old   raen^  with   the   stereotyped 
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ideas  of  a  former  period,  our  respect  for  them 
is  apt  to  make  us  untrue  to  the  newer  prin- 
ciples which  they  cannot  understand,  but 
ivhich  are  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Age  is  prudent,  but  pru- 
dence is  not  always  wisdom,  or  justice,  or 
honour ;  and  as  in  the  operations  of  active 
war  we  generally  find  that  the  prudence  which 
well  and  carefully  guided  us  through  the 
routine  of  peace  must  give  way  to  the  energy, 
and  daring,  and  enthusiasm  of  younger  men, 
so  in  politics,  the  prudence  which  is  suitable 
for  a  period  of  quiet  and  smoothness  may  not 
be  the  safest  guide  when  new  combinations 
arise,  and  new  human  problems  press  for  in- 
stant solution.  Just  such  is  the  present 
position  of  the  nation  in  regard  to  its  foreign 
policy.  It  is  guided  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Russell,  and  Lord  Derby.  These  men 
have  all  in  some  degree  liberal  sympathies. 
But  they  were  all  educated  in  the  school 
which  taught  that  the  '  balance  of  power  ' 
was  the  sole  object  worthy  our  fighting  for, 
and  that  the  balance  of  power  was  to  be 
maintained  by  maintaining  the  rights  of  dy- 
nasties and  the  territorial  equality  of  states, 
■without  any  reference  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
populations.  So  these  great  statesmen,  while 
readily  professing  every  sympathy  with  foreign 
liberalism,  declare  plainly  and  positively  that 
■we  must  not  aid  it  by  arms.*  And  thus, 
though  the  great  bulk  of  the  British  nation 
is  impressed  by  an  opposite  desire,  though  it 
■would  eagerly  respond  to  a  call  to  arms,  and 
though  it  would  lift  into  the  highest  popular- 
ity any  statesman  who  should  venture  to 
utter  such  a  call,  yet  it  is  so  much  more 
deeply  impressed  with  reverence  for  its  an- 
cient counsellors,  and  so  accustomed  to  mis- 
trust its  own  judgment  when  opposed  to  a 
unanimity  among  its  statesmen,  that  it  falters, 

*  A  nominal  exception  to  this  proposition  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  made  in  favour  of  Lord  Russell.  In 
the  debate  on  tlie  question  of  recognition  of  the 
Confederate  Slates,  on  23d  March  1863,  Lord  Rus- 
sell declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  idea  of  interven- 
ing in  favour  of  a  Slave  State,  and  in  very  noble 
words  recalled  the  fact,  that  we  intervened  in 
favour  of  Holland  to  rescue  it  from  the  tyranny  of 
Philip  II.,  in  favour  of  Portugal  to  deliver  it  from 
Spain,  in  favour  of  Greece  and  of  Belgium;  and  he 
added,  that  all  these  were  just  and  laudable  inter- 
ventions, because  '  they  were  in  behalf  of  the  inde- 
pendence, freedom,  and  welfare  of  a  great  portion 
of  mankind.'  He  then  expressed  his  hope  that 
nothing  would  ever  induce  us  to  set  an  example 
different  from  that  of  our  ancestors,  but  that  any 
interference  we  may  hereafter  be  bound  to  make, 
should  be  '  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  to  promote 
the  freedom  of  mankind,  as  we  have  hitherto  done 
in  such  cases.'  But  the  examples  Lord  Russell 
cites  are  brilliant  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  general 
indifference ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  bis  words  rather 
express  his  historical  theory,  than  his  practical  pur- 
pose and  fixed  principle  of  action. 
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looks  back,  and,  in  sheer  doubt  what  to  do, 
does  nothing. 

This  spectacle  pf  a  whole  people  held  in 
voluntary  restraint  by  the  opinions  of  those 
whom  it  respects  is,  in  one  view,  a  very  great 
and  noble  one.  But  it  may  also  have  a 
diflferent  aspect.  Diffidence  is  praiseworthy, 
but  utter  sacrifice  of  principle  is  base.  To 
pause  in  forming  a  resolution,  to  weigh  with 
anxious  care  the  arguments  on  the  other  side, 
to  ascribe  more  even  than  their  apparent 
value  to  the  opinions  of  men  whom  we  ho- 
nour, is  true  wisdom.  But  to  give  way 
utterly  to  the  decision  of  another,  to  renounce 
the  privilege  6f  private  judgment  out  of  mere 
deference,  or  to  hand  over  to  another,  out  of 
mere  idleness  and  lassitude,  the  duty  of  form- 
ing our  convictions  and  carrying  them  into 
action,  is  to  fail  in  our  highest  duty  as  citi- 
zens of  a  free  state.  No  man  can  thus  throw- 
off  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to 
him.  No  man  can  divest  himself  of  influ- 
ence in  the  progress  of  events ;  for  even  his 
self-seclusion  strengthens  one  side  or  other. 
He  who  withholds  himself  from  active  inter- 
ference in  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  flings  the 
weight  of  his  support  into  the  hands  of  those 
by  whom  they  are  actually  conducted.  If 
even  the  inclination  of  his  opinion  be  on 
their  side,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
he  is  justified  in  abstaining  from  a  close  in- 
vestigation into  the  reasons  by  which  they 
support  their  policy.  But  if  the  inclination 
of  his  opinion  be  against  them,  terrible  indeed 
is  the  responsibility  belonging  to  a  weak  or 
lazy  acquiescence.  Dare  we  think  what  this 
responsibility  actually  means?  Dare  we 
picture  to  ourselves  that  England's  foreio-n 
policy  means,  to  many  a  human  being,  iTfe 
or  death ;  prosperity  or  famine  ;  peace  and 
happiness,  or  a  country  desolated,  towns 
sacked,  savage  murder  of  innocent  men, 
brutal  violence  to  women,  eternal  perdition, 
as  far  as  our  human  sight  can  reach,  to  hu- 
man souls  ?  Can  we  free  ourselves  of  these 
things  because  we  see  them  not — or  will 
turning  away  our  eyes  wash  the  spurts  of 
blood  from  oft'  our  garments?  Or  will  it,  to 
our  consciences  at  the  moment  of  final  trial, 
prove  any  solace  that  we  can  say,  we  did  not 
murder,  nor  spoil,  nor  violate  ?  Are  we  not 
taught  by  the  Judge  Himself,  that  the  demand 
on  that  day  will  not  be,  What  did  ye  ?  but, 
What  failed  ye  to  do  ?  And  shall  we  now 
lay  unction  to  our  souls  with  the  thought, 
that  though  men  and  women  elsewhere  are 
dying,  are  captives,  are  tortured,  are  sick  and 
in  prison,  yet  it  is  no  concern  of  ours,  for 
they  are  of  another  race  and  are  beyond  our 
range  of  vision,  and  we  have  handed  over  to 
some  one  else  the  duty  of  thinking  whether 
we  could  conveniently,  and  without  too  much 
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cost  of  comfort,  feed  the  hnngiy,  or  clothe 
the  naked,  or  give  so  much  as  a  jjlass  of  cold 
water  to  those  who  are  writhing  in  agony  ? 

Vain  indeed  is  such  delegation  of  responsi- 
bility. As  free  citizens,  as  intelligent  beings, 
we  tnnst  tliink  for  ourselves.  Our  statesmen 
may  have  the  excuse  of  the  prejudices  of  an 
olden  time,  of  an  early  education  under  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  European  society.  The  mind 
grows  rigid  as  the  limbs  stiffen,  and  it  were 
as  idle  to  expect  the  ideas  of  a  life  to  change 
at  seventy,  as  it  would  be  to  look  for  the 
lithe  activity  of  the  lad  in  the  bent  frame  of 
the  greybeard.  But  we  who  are  of  the  time 
must  try  ourselves  by  the  tests "apprupriate  to 
the  time.  We  must  seek  by  our  utmost  en- 
deavour to  find  what  it  is  that  is  demanded 
of  us  by  our  brethren  now  living.  We  must 
measure  our  responsibility  by  our  own  power, 
not  by  our  fathers'  power.  We  must  examine 
for  ourselves  what  is  the  nature  of  the  strug- 
gles of  which,  in  this  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  this  world  is  the  scene ;  we  n)ust  dis- 
criminate the  evil  from  the  good;  we  must 
demand  what  are  our  means  to  help  the  one, 
to  abate  other;  and  then,  when  we  have  satis- 
fied our  minds,  we  must  be  prepared,  under 
the  awful  penalty  attaching  to  him  who 
knows  what  is  required  of  him  and  who  does 
it  not,  to  affirm  our  convictions  with  our 
deeds. 

But  in  thus  seeking  to  know,  in  order  that 
we  may  do,  our  duty  as  members  of  the  great 
family  of  mankind,  where  shall  we  turn  for 
instruction  and  direction  ?  There  are  men 
who  tell  us  that  law,  and  politics,  and  inter- 
national right  are  sciences  apart,  resting  on 
their  own  basis  of  reason,  and  having  prin- 
ciples discoverable  only  from  the  common 
consent  of  civilisation.  If  they  admit  that 
such  principles  ought  at  least  to  be  consistent 
with  morality,  they  affirm  that  it  is  sufficient 
if  they  are  merely  not  opposed  to  morality. 
But  those  who  thus  argue  would,  in  truth, 
build  their  house  on  the  shifting  sand  of  the 
sea-shore.  If  there  be  no  other  standard  of 
public  right  and  wrong  than  common  consent, 
it  is  a  standard  varying  in  every  continent, 
and  in  every  generation.  True,  there  is  much 
of  law,  which,  being  concerned  only  with  the 
convenience  of  the  regnlations  which,  give 
uniformity  to  our  social  life,  is  referable  to  no 
higher  principle.  But  can  it  be  said  with 
truth,  that  because  the  forms  of  law  are  de- 
termined merely  by  convenience  and  consent, 
the  fundamental  principles  of  law  are  subject 
to  the  same  fluctuating  rule?  Consent  pro- 
perly regulates  the  manner  of  transmitting 
property  from  one  owner  to  another;  but 
,does  it  follow  that  the  right  of  holding  pro- 
.  perty  rests  upon  no  higher  principle  ?  Con- 
sent of  the  nation  directs  the  most  suitable 


local  forms  of  contracting  marriage,  and  the 
period  during  which  parents  shall  be  liable 
to  support  their  children  ;  but  does  it  follow 
that  we  have  nothing  to  quote  but  general 
convenience  in  declaring  the  sanctity  of  the 
nuptial  tie  and  the  doctrine  of  parental  obli- 
gation ?  Are  not  these  great  rules  of  conduct 
fixed  for  us  in  our  consciences  and  by  our 
religion — do  we  not  instinctively  appeal  to 
these  judges  to  try  our  conduct,  anil  to  ap- 
prove or  condemn  our  legislation  ?  For  when 
we  come  to  be  actual  legislators,  or  in  any 
way  to  recognise  that  we  have  an  influence 
in  legislation,  the  fact  itself  sweeps  away  all 
sophisms  respecting  the  origin  of  law.  Then 
we  feel  that  in  acting  we  must  perforce  take 
our  own  consciences  into  council,  and  that  we 
inevitably  subject  them  to  responsibility  if 
we  wilfully  do  what  we  know  to  be  contrary 
to  the  precepts  by  which  they  are  enlighten- 
ed. And  so,  individually,  we  do  reduce  law 
to  the  test  of  religion,  and  do,  because  we 
must,  endeavour  to  accommodate  every  en- 
actment to  the  dictates  of  Christianity,  in  so 
far  as  Christianity  furnishes  direction  for  the 
case. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  International  law 
and  policy.  All  its  forms,  modes,  special 
rules,  are  ascertained  by  the  consent  of  na- 
tions, and  delivered  to  us  in  the  writings  of 
its  great  jurists.  But  we  cannot  be  content 
to  refer  the  principles  which  should  anin)ate 
nation  in  its  dealings  with  nation  to  nothing 
more  than  conventional  convenience.  We 
cannot,  in  bearing  our  share  in  the  direction 
of  national  policy,  divest  ourselves  of  our  in- 
dividual consciences,  or  free  ourselves  from 
the  obligations  by  which  our  consciences  are 
governed.  So,  then,  when  we  are  in  doubt, 
not  about  questions  of  convenience,  but  about 
what,  if  they  arose  between  individuals,  would 
be  felt  to  be  questions  of  justice  or  injustice, 
of  right  or  wrong,  we  must,  when  acting  as 
component  parts  of  a  nation,  seek  to  solve 
them  in  no  different  way.  We  must  bring 
them  to  be  judged  by  that  Book  to  which 
Christendom  appeals  when  it  would  deter- 
mine what  is  commanded  or  forbidden. 
True,  we  shall  not  find  there  aught  to  super- 
sede human  research  and  reason.  Its  pur- 
pose is  not  to  supersede  but  to  guide.  It 
lays  not  down  definite  rules  for  every  act, 
but  its  spirit  may  inform  every  act.  It  lifts 
up  before  our  eyes,  in  whatever  transaction 
of  life  we  may  be  occupied,  a  banner,  where- 
on are  inscribed  in  no  doubtful  characters  the 
principles  for  which  we  must  contend,  and  to 
which  we  must  conform.  The  application  of 
these  it  leaves  to  human  discrimination.  Bnt 
first  let  us  humbly  seek  for  the  principles,  and 
then,  with  what  clearness  of  judgment  and 
strength  of  will  we  can,  strive  to  apply  them 
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to  the  eventualities  which  present  themselves, 
or  to  give  thera  effect  in  action.* 

Now,  it  certainly  cannot  be  pretended  that 
Christianity  has  nothing  to  do  in  regulation 
of  our  transactions  as  individuals  with  men 
of  another  race,  and  subject  to  a  different 
government.  Between  Jew  and  Gentile  it 
knows  no  distinction.  All  the  tribes  of  earth 
are  in  its  view  as  one  people.  All  mankind 
without  exception  are  embraced  within  the 
all-pervading  maxim,  Love  thy  brethren. 
When  a  Jew  had  fallen  among  thieves,  the 
Levite  who  passed  him  by  was  condemned, 
the  Samaritan  who  succoured  him  was  com- 
mended. Though  of  hostile  race,  of  different 
faith,  set  apart  from  each  other  by  the  wide 
chasm  of  religious  intolerance  and  of  political 
rivalry,  we  are  bidden  to  recognise  that  each 
was  to  the  other  in  the  eye  of  duty  as  '  a 
neighbour.'  Now,  the  command  to  love  our 
neighbour,  when  translated  from  mental  dis- 

*  A  recent  writer  in  the  Times,  who,  under  the 
signature  of  '  Historieus,'  has  from  temporary  cir- 
cumstances attiacted  some  attention,  and  whose 
letters  have  been  republii*hed  in  a  separate  form, 
dwells  on  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  of  founding 
international  law  upon  '  a  primary  divine  law.' 
"Whether  M.  Hautefeuille,  who  is  the  author  whom 
'Historieus'  has  in  view,  has  well  or  ill  succeeded 
in  his  attempt  to  establish  such  a  basis  for  inter- 
national law,  is  a  question  we  shall  not  diseuss. 
But  the  shallow  sophistry  of  the  argument  of 
'Historieus,'  that  such  a  basis  is  impossible,  will 
appear  from  the  two  instances  by  which  he  sup- 
ports his  proposition.  It  is,  he  says,  a  necessary 
element  of  war,  that  the  belligerents  may  injure 
each  other  '  to  any  extent  they  can,  within  certain 
limits,  which  the  habits  of  the  civilised  world  have 
agreed  upon,' — but  that  '  to  found  this  rigiit  upon 
Bome  law  directly  emanating  from  God,  would  be 
preposterous,  not  to  say  profane.'  But  surely,  if 
war,  defensive  or  protective,  is  ever  justifiable  by 
divine  law  (and  if  it  be  not,  what  means  the  c'>m- 
mand,  '  But  now,  he  that  hath  no  swoi  d,  let  him 
sell  his  garment  and  buy  one?'),  we  are  right  to 
take  every  means  by  which  its  end  may  be  attain- 
ed, and  its  horrors  may  be  most  s[)eedily  abated  ; 
and,  therefore,  even  the  modes  of  warfare  may, 
without  profanity,  be  tried  by  the  spint  of  divine 
law.  'Historieus' next  asserts  that  this  principle 
would  apply  to  even  municipal  law  'a  standard  to 
which  law  is  not  amenable.'  It  is  morally  right, 
he  ttlls  us,  to  keep  our  promises,  but  the  law  only 
compels  us  to  keep  those  which  are  made  for  a 
valuable  consideration  ;  'yet  the  law  is  not  there- 
fore unjust,  it  only  shows  that  the  provinces  of  law 
and  morality  are  not  coextensive.'  The  illustra- 
tion is  accurate,  if  we  regard  only  the  law  of  hea- 
then Rome  and  of  modern  England;  but  'Histori 
cus '  being  only  an  English  barrister,  is  ignorant 
that  the  Canon  Law  expressly  on  Christian 
grounds,  disavows  the  distinction  between  pro- 
mises, and  makes  all  pacts  equally  binding,  whe- 
ther for  or  without  consideration,  and  that  this 
law  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  including  Scotland.  His  demonstration 
then  is  unimpeachable,  that  English  law  is  not  co- 
extensive witi)  morality ;  but  it  ludicrously  fails  to 
establish  that  law  cannot  be  co-extensive  with  mo- 
rality or  consistent  with  '  a  primary  divine  law.' 


position  into  practical  rule  of  action,  means 
no  less  than  this,  that  we  shall  do  such  good 
to  our  neighbours  as  may  be  in  our  power. 
We  are  bound,  then,  to  succour  and  comfort 
them  without  distinction  of  people;  we  are 
bound,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  to  advance  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  interests,  if  by  any 
means  it  be  in  our  power.  Nor,  if  this  be 
our  unquestionable  duty  as  individuals  to  in- 
dividuals, is  it  affected  by  the  circumstance 
that  our  act  must  be  done  in  a  corporate  ca- 
pacity in  unison  with  others,  and  in  favour 
of  a  large  class  of  persons.  In  practice,  our 
duty  may  be  affected  by  this  wider  range — 
in  principle,  it  certainly  cannot  be.  It  is 
possible  that  what  one  individual  might 
rightly  and  beneficially  do  for  a  portion  of 
his  fellow-creatures  might  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial,  might  even  have  an  injurious, 
effect  upon  them  if  done  by  a  larger  body. 
It  might  in  such  a  case  '  o'erleap  itself '  by 
the  very  additional  vigour  with  which  it  was 
performed ;  it  might,  from  help,  grow  into 
oppression  ;  or  it  might  raise  an  opposition 
which  would  not  have  been  excited  by 
humbler  aid.  All  these  are  practical  ques- 
tions relative  to  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple. But  as  to  the  principle  itself  being 
sound,  there  can  be  little  hesitation.  To  do 
such  good  as  we  can,  is  (obviously  an  even 
more  imperative  duty  if  it  can  be  done  at 
once  to  many.  It  is  as  evidently  a  duty  if 
it  can  be  effected  only  by  uniting  with  others 
to  effect  it.  So  then,  if  we,  as  a  nation,  see 
unanimously  how  we  can  do  good  to  another 
nation,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  Chris- 
tianity binds  us  to  make  the  effort.  Our 
effort  must  be  guided  by  prudence ;  it  must 
be  preceded  by  careful  and  anxious  investiga- 
tion as  to  whether  the  object  we  propose  is 
really  beneficial,  and  is  really  greater  in  ad- 
vantage than  the  drawbacks  which  attend  it, 
as  they  do  every  human  good  ;  but,  when  we 
are  satisfied  on  these  points,  our  duty  is  clear, 
and  we  are  bound  to  spend  fortune  and  life, 
if  need  be,  in  carrying  it  out. 

All  these  are  propositions  little  open  to 
controversy.  But  it  will  be  answered,  that 
they  fail  to  carry  us  to  any  conclusion  on  the 
point  really  at  issue.  For  it  will  be  urged, 
that  they  settle  otily  the  course  of  conduct 
proper  to  bodies  incorporated  and  established 
for  the  special  object  of  rendering  such  be- 
nevolent services  as  are  here  in  question. 
Now  nations  and  governments  are  established 
not  for  mere  benevolent  purposes,  but  for 
strictly  useful  and  necessary  purposes.  They 
are  social  leagues,  primarily  for  defence  of 
the  whole  body,  secondarilt  for  protection  Of 
the  individuals  composing  uiem.  To  nse  the 
power  acquired  by  association  for  these  limit- 
ed  purposes,  to   effect   other  external  pur- 
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poses,  however  laudable  and  lofty  in  them- 
selves, is  to  assume,  it  will  be  maintained,  a 
false  position,  to  employ  a  weapon  for  a  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  not  designed,  and  in  a 
manner  which  consequently  can  result  only 
in  mischief.  Moreover,  it  will  follow  that  a 
breach  of  these  principles  of  government 
must  necessarily  work  a  vast  amount  of  posi- 
tive evil  for  the  sake  of  a  doubtful  good.  It 
can  scarcely  ever  happen  that  the  nation  is 
unanimous  in  desiring  to  interfere  in  foreign 
aflPairs;  and  therefore,  if  it  does  interfere,  it 
will  be  by  the  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  power 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  over  the  minority. 
This  is  objectionable  in  all  cases  in  principle ; 
in  the  present  instance,  it  is  fruitful  of  evil 
and  suffering.  The  minority  cannot  escape 
the  miseries  of  a  war  into  which  it  is  thus 
forced  against  its  will.  War,  however  holy 
and  just,  is  an  agent  of  uncountable  suffering. 
To  compel  soldiers  to  die  on  a  battle-field,  to 
perish  of  the  wounds  and  diseases  of  a  cam- 
paign, or  to  drag  out  as  cripples  a  maimed 
and  wretched  existence, — all  in  a  cause  which 
they  personally  disapprove,  and  in  which  they 
are  forced  against  their  will  to  fight, — is,  it 
may  be  argued,  an  indefensible  infliction,  un- 
less justified  by  the  immediate  objects  of  na- 
tional existence.  But  a  wider  injury  is  done 
by  war  than  any  to  which  the  actual  com- 
batants are  exposed.  There  is  inevitable 
dislocation  of  industry,  and  this  means  infinite 
private  suffering  from  which  there  is  no 
possibility  of  escape.  It  means  loss  of  capi- 
tal to  the  rich,  starvation  to  the  poor, — 
words  which  find  their  plainest  equivalents 
in  robbery  and  slaughter.  All  these,  we  have 
been  told,  are  the  consequences  of  departing 
from  the  fundamental  principles  of  national 
existence,  and  taking  part  in  sentimental 
foreign  conflicts  in  behalf  of  races  with  whom 
,we  have  no  personal  interest. 

Such  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  arguments 
urged  against  national  interference  on  behalf 
of  foreign  freedom.  A  very  brief  examination 
will  suffice  to  show  their  sophistry.  It  partly 
exists  in  the  assumption,  as  proved,  of  the 
very  points  in  dispute,  partly  in  a  perversion 
of  the  opposing  propositions,  so  as  to  educe 
from  them  conclusions  to  which  they  do  not 
truly  lead. 

Firstly,  then,  the  argimient  above  stated, 
while  correctly  limiting  the  functions  of  the 
nation  to  those  required  for  defence  or  pro- 
tection, errs  in  assuming  that  foreign  inter- 
vention can  never  fall  under  either  of  these 
heads.  If  this  were  to  be  granted,  it  must 
follow  that  all  treaties  of  alliance  with  foreign 
states  are  indefensible.  For  treaties  of 
alliance  cannot  be  one-sided :  if  they  are  to 
ensure  to  us  support  in  the  event  of  attack 
they  must  promise  our  support  in  the  event 


of  attack  made  on  our  allies.  Here,  then,  is 
a  case  of  possible  intervention  resulting  in 
war,  in  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  happen 
that  a  large  minority  of  the  nation  are  un- 
convinced of  its  propriety.  Nor  can  this 
dilemma  be  eluded  by  maintaining,  with 
Bentham  (who  wrote,  however,  on  this  head 
before  the  experience  of  the  wars  and  combi- 
nations which  followed  the  French  Revolu- 
tion), that  we  need  no  alliances  of  any  kind. 
All  experience  is  against  such  a  doctrine. 
Were  it  indeed  possible  that  over  the  whole 
globe  alliances  and  conquests  could  be  simul- 
taneously abolished,  we  might  allow  ours  to 
go  with  the  rest.  For  then  we  should  have 
reached  the  point  to  which  all  just  ayiances 
are  instruments  to  bring  us — the  complete 
independence  of  nations.  But,  till  the  mil- 
lennium arrives,  what  would  be  our  position 
if  we  were  alone  to  renounce  alliances?  We 
could  not  prevent  their  being  formed  against 
us,  and  we  should  speedily  be  left  alone 
against  a  world  for  our  foe.  Who  would 
stand  on  our  side  after  we  had  explicitly 
announced  that  we  should  never  stand  by 
any  one  ?  What  motive  would  remain  to 
attract  to  us  help,  after  we  had  declared  that 
we  should  never  give  help  again  ?  Who 
would  not  look  upon  us  then  as  the  common 
enemy  and  the  common  spoil  of  mankind? 
Who  would  not  join  in  extirpation  of  a  state 
whose  utter  and  avowed  selfishness  held  her 
aloof  from  every  interest  but  that  imme- 
diately her  own  ?  and  who  would  not  join  in 
seeking  a  share  of  the,  rich  booty  which  the 
combination  of  all  other  powers  against  her 
would  speedily  hold  out  for  a  certain  prize  ? 
Against  such  a  combination  we  have  never 
yet  had  to  struggle.  In  the  darkest  hour  of 
the  war  with  Napoleon,  we  had  always  at 
least  one  European  power  on  our  side. 
Austria  drew  off  from  us,  in  1805,  the  troops 
destined  for  our  invasion ;  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal Oiade  the  next  diversion  in  our  favour; 
Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Russia  took  up  by  turns 
our  support.  Wnen,  finally,  Europe  com- 
bined on  our  side,  even  the  genius  of  Napo- 
leon wielding  the  mighty  warlike  power  of 
France  could  not  resist  its  overwhelming  ap- 
proach. AVould  our  single  strength  prove 
greater  than  his,  if  we  should  isolate  our- 
selves as  completely  ?  . 

So,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  straitest 
theory  of  the  functions  of  government,  there 
must  be  alliances  between  us  and  other 
states ;  and  such  alliances,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  involve  us  in  an  obligation,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  go  to  war,  subject 
to  all  its  terrible  results  to  ourselves,  in 
behalf  of  interests  not  immediately  our  own. 
Therefore,  now,  the  only  gap  yet  existing 
between  the  conclusions  to  which  Christian 
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principles  and  political  principles  lead  is  this, 
that  while  both  sanction  foreign  intervention, 
the  former  bid  us  compute  the  benefit  to 
others  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  the  latter  take 
account,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  only  of 
the  benefit  to  be  wrought  to  ourselves  by 
means  of  the  benefits  done  to  others. 

But  does  this  make  any  real  discrepancy 
in  our  course  of  action  under  both  ?  It  does 
not,  unless  we  grant  the  second  sophism  to 
which  the  opponents  of  intervention  have 
recourse.  When  they  say  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  Christian  theory  would  have  us 
fight  for  a  merely  sentimental  object,  they 
use  a  pTirase  of  double  meaning  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  untrue.  All  objects  are  in  one 
sense  sentimental,  for  the  opinion  of  their 
value  to  us  is  merely  a  sentiment.  But  when 
by  sentimental  is  meant  futile,  or  unworthy, 
or  unattainj(ble,  we  flatly  deny  that  Christian 
principles  lead  us  to  struggle,  or  to  help  in  a 
struggle,  for  anything  of  the  sort.  That  free- 
dom which  alone  ensures  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  a  people  is  not  futile  or 
unworthy;  that  national  independence  which 
is  an  instinctive  desire  in  every  people  is  not 
always,  nor  often,  unattainable.  Where  free- 
dom would  yet  be  unsuitable,  because  civil- 
isation has  made  too  little  progress  to  permit 
its  real  development,  or  where  national  inde- 

*  pendence  would  be  impracticable,  because  the 
people  aspiring  to  it  are  too  few,  too  weak, 
or  too  divided  to  be  able  to  profit  by  it,  there 

•  "were  no  kindness  in  forcing  these  boons  upon 
any  community;  and  Christianity  nowhere 
bids  us  to  act,  where  by   acting  we   cannot 

.  effect  any  good.  Therefore  Christianity 
t  never  does  require  us  to  interpose  on  behalf 
of  a  merely  sentimental  desire.  It  is  most 
thoroughly  practical  in  the  ends  it  proposes, 
and  in  the  cautions  it  enjoins.  Therefore  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  strict  doctrines 
of  selfishness,  at  least  thus  far,  that  both  re- 
commend such  alliances  only  as  are  positively 
feasible,  and  such  as  will,  to  one  or  other  of 
the  contracting  parties,  work  definitely  an 
unquestionable  degree  of  benefit. 

And,  therefore,  we  now  come  only  to  ask, 
whether  the  alliances  so  recommended  are 
different,  or  are  not  in  truth  the  very  same? 
To  answer  this  question,  we  must  advance  a 
step  further  than  we  have  yet  gone.  We 
have  determined  that  Christianity  bids  us  to 
do  the  largest  amount  of  good  to  foreign 
nations  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  do.  We 
have  determined  also,  that  policy  bids  us 
make  to  ourselves  friends  of  those  who  are 
able  to  do  us  most  good.  Let  us  see  what 
course  qach  line  of  motive  would  lead  us 
practically  to  take. 

And  first  of  the  two,  let  us  see  what  is  the 
most  good  we  can  do.     Here  we  exclude  at 


once — taught  by  a  bitter  experience — all 
question  of  forcing  a  hypothetical  good, 
according  to  our  own  notions,  upon  a  reliTC- 
tant  or  indifferent  people.  This  course  is  not 
to  benefit,  it  is  to  tyrannize.  W^e  cannot 
make  men  happy,  any  more  than  we  can 
make  them  virtuous  or  religious,  by  compul- 
sion. They  must  teach  themselves  by  their 
own  experience,  advance  by  their  own  efforts, 
adopt  their  own  systems,  and  carry  into 
action  their  own  ideas.  Foreign  interference 
with  natural  development  is  never  other  than 
disastrous.  Therefore  no  such  interference 
falls  within  the  scope  of  Christian  precept. 
On  this  head  it  is  at  one  with  the  maxims 
of  the  most  ardent  preacher  of  '  non-inter- 
vention.' 

But  in  this  exclusion,  it  must  be  kept 
clearly  in  view  that  we  are  supposing  the 
case  of  a  people  free  to  follow  the  bent  of  its 
own  inclinations.  If  there  be  a  nation  not 
free  to  this  extent,  but  held  in  subjection  by 
a  foreign  power,  which  prescribes  to  it  rules 
not  of  native  growth,  and  imposed  on  it 
restraints  against  which  it  rebels,  then  inter- 
vention against  the  conqueror  and  in  favour 
of  the  subdued  becomes  of  a  totally  different 
character.  It  is  in  such  case  no  longer  an 
interference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  but  an 
effort  to  procure  them  free  play.  It  is  not  a 
forcing  of  alien  ideas  upon  an  unwilling  popu- 
lation, but  a  procuring  of  liberty  to  them  to 
follow  their  own  ideas.  Therefore  it  is  con- 
ferring upon  them  the  highest  benefit  which 
man  can  bestow  on  man.  It  is  giving  them 
opportunity  and  means  to  elevate  themselves, 
socially,  morally,  and  intellectually,  to  the 
utmost  extent  to  which  the  faculties  bestowed 
upon  them  may  reach, — so  fulfilling  in  ttie 
highest  degree  the  destiny  which  has  been 
laid  out  as  possible  for  them  on  earth.  Only 
this  boon  must  be  understood  in  its  rational 
and  practical  sense.  To  aid  a  population  to 
achieve  independence  when  it  is  so  intrinsi- 
cally weak  that,  to  preserve  its  independence 
from  a  foreign  oppressor,  it  must  always  be 
dependent  on  foreign  succour,  would  go  be- 
yond the  limit  of  duty,  because  beyond  the 
limit  of  real  benefit.  Active  succour  could 
not  alwavs  be  given ;  and  when  not  at  hand, 
the  condition  of  the  weak  state  would  be 
worse  than  it  was  before.  Therefore  the 
principle  of  Christianity  docs  not  require  us 
to  help  indiscriminate  revolution  of  petty  dis- 
tricts, or  declarations  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  sections  of  a  population,  between 
whom  and  their  neighbours  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial difference  of  blood  or  thought.  It 
points  out  that  aid  should  be  given  to  dis- 
tinct and  considerable  races, — a  phrase  which 
it  rnay  be  very  difficult  to  define  in  words  and 
numbers,  but  which  it  is  always  compara- 
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tively  easy  to  apply  to  any  case  that  practi- 
cally occurs.  It  would  refuse  help  to  a  local 
and  partial  outbreak  of  passion,  but  would 
give  help  to  the  wide-spread,  deep-seated 
repugnance  to  amalgamation  on  the  part  of 
a  well-known  and  recognised  people. 

Nor  is  this  rule  materially  aflfected  by  the 
question,  whether  the  people,  which  claims- 
our  aid  towards  achieving  freedom,  has  been 
recently,  or  for  a  long  time  subjugated.  If  a 
long-continued  subjugation,  with  all  the  influ- 
ences which  under  an  identical  government 
tend  to  make  unity  of  sentiment  among  its 
subjects,  has  failed  in  any  case  to  produce 
that  eflfect,  and  leaves  still  two  distinct  na- 
tions, of  which  one  is  dominant  and  the  other 
enchained,  the  prescription  of  injustice  cannot 
obliterate  the  right  of  freedom.  Neither 
does  any  degree  of  recognition  by  foreign 
powers  of  a  certain  territorial  arrangement 
establish  a  perpetual  bar  to  its  modification. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  be  proper, 
under  certain  circumstances,  to  allow  the  ex- 
periment to  be  tried,  of  placing  a  district 
under  the  control  of  a  neighbouring  govern- 
ment, in  the  belief,  for  instance,  that  there 
was  no  fundamental  antipathy  between  the 
two  populations,  or  that  the  one  was  so  fee- 
ble that  it  could  not  resist  the  operation  of 
gradual  amalgamation.  But  if  facts  belie 
these  expectations  ;  if  the  subject  race  retains 
obstinately  its  nationality,  and  grows  to  such 
strength  as  to  be  evidently  capable  of  assert- 
ing and  maintaining  independence,  no  treaties 
or  course  of  diplomacy  can  bind  us  to  the 
perpetuation  of  a  manifest  evil  and  injustice 
which  we  did  not  foresee.  Whether,  then,  the 
assertion  of  nationality  may  fall  under  the 
category  of  revolt  against  a  recent  conqueror, 
or  of  dismemberment  of  an  ancient  empire, 
we  are  bound  on  Christian  principles  to  grant 
it,  and  to  aid  it,  provided  only  it  is  the  result 
of  so  definite  an  existing  repulsion,  and  affects 
so  considerable  a  population,  as  to  place 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  happiness  of  the 
world  would  be  enhanced  by  its  success. 

Now,  let  us  turn  and  see  what  mere  selfish 
policy  would  counsel.  Its  aim  is  to  make  for 
us  the  strongest,  the  truest,  and  the  most 
profitable  friends  we  can  obtain.  Let  us  try 
to  divest  ourselves  of  the  prejudices  of  the 
map  of  Europe,  and  ask  who,  in  this  sense, 
would  form  our  natural  and  best  allies.  Is  it 
the  despots,  whose  overgrown  armies  waste 
the  substance  of  the  people,  and  whose  appa- 
rent Btcength  is  a  mockery,  because  it  is 
eaten  away  by  internal  discord,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  binding  their  hostile  provinces 
with  garrisons  and  standing  camps  ?  Is  it 
the  dull  nations  who  submit  placidly  to  be 
held  under  domination,  wanting  the  energy 
and   self-control  which   are   needful   to   the 


character  of  freemen  ?  Can  there  ever  be 
real  sympathy  between  such  as  these  and 
ourselves ;  can  we  ever  depend  upon  them  as 
friends ;  can  we  even  expect  them  to  prove 
profitable  customere  in  our  trade  ?  On  the 
contrary,  between  the  Briton  and  either  the 
despot  or  the  slave  there  is  an  insuperable 
antipathy.  Circumstances  may  make  us  for 
a  time  league  ourselves  with  them  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  hearty  and  enduring  alliance, 
where  on  the  one  side  there  is  mingled  hatred 
and  envy,  and  on  the  other  contempt  and 
pity.  We  can  neither  depend  on  their  exter- 
nal policy  continuing  the  same  with  our  own, 
nor,  even  when  it  is,  can  we  be  su'Ve  that, 
when  we  most  need  their  help,  they  may  not 
be  paralysed  by  intejnal  disaffection.  Nor, 
in  time  of  peace,  is  the  trade  much  worth  to 
us  which  is  carried  on  under  such  restrictions 
as  powers  of  a  tyrannic  type  always  imjiose, 
and  with  a  people  whose  enterprise  is  broken 
down  by  the  enervation  of  political  slavery. 
On  the  other  hand,  between  ourselves  and  free 
nations  there  is  the  lasting  bond  of  comn)uni- 
ty  of  feeling  and  of  interest.  Being  free, 
they  are  as  a  consequence  industrious,  ener- 
getic, and  strong.  Their  unshackled  vigour 
opens  up  to  us  new  markets,  and  yields  us 
new  supplies;  the  intercourse  of  free  and 
profitable  commerce  strengthens  the  ties  of 
regard ;  identity  of  aim  and  interest  makes 
them  our  fast  friends;  the  wealth  and  internal 
union  of  freedom  exalts  them  into  powerful 
supporters.  In  every  way  it  is  obvious  that 
free  nations  are  our  natural,  most  Teliable, 
and  most  advantageous  allies.  Can  there, 
then,  be  a  doubt  whether  our  true  policy 
does  not  bid  us  aid  in  the  establishment  of  * 
their  independence,  and  does  not  tell  us  that 
better  far  for  us  would  be  a  Europe  permitted 
and  aided  thus  to  shape  herself  into  the 
states  into  which  the  inclinations  of  her 
population  would  naturally  arrange  her,  and 
in  which  they  would  find  their  full  develop- 
ment, than  a  Europe  mapped  out  into  artifi- 
cial and  incongruous  principalities,  whose 
discordant  elements  need  the  maintenance  of 
enormous  armies  to  keep  them  from  shaking 
asunder,  and  to  subdue  that  internal  energy 
which  alone  can  give  happiness  and 
prosperity  ? 

The  doubt,  if  it  exists,  cannot  be  as  to  the 
principle,  but  only  as  to  the  degree  of  help 
we  should  give  to  such  a  new  reformation, 
and  the  expediency  of  going  to  war  on  its 
behalf.  To  judge  of  this,  we  must  turn  to 
the  page  of  experience,  and  seek  there  what 
our  acquiescence  has  cost  us,  in  war  itself. 
Let  us  take  two  examples.  We  abstained 
from  more  than  remonstrance  when  Poland 
was  partitioned,  and  when  time  after  time 
she   struggled   for  liberty.     What  has  that 
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cost  US  in  tangible  penalty  ?  It  cost  ns  the 
enlistment  of  the  gallant  Polish  cavalry  in 
the  ranks  of  the  French  army,  when  France 
promised  them  something  more  than  cold 
sympathy — that  cavalry  whose  charge  npthe 
fortified  pass  of  the  Somosierra,  after  the 
flower  of  the  French  infantry,  directed  by 
Napoleon  himself,  had  recoiled,  laid  Spain 
a  second  time  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror, 
and  directly  brought  about  the  retreat  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  the  carnage  of  Corunna,  the 
evacuation  of  the  country  by  the  British 
army,  and  the  years  of  subsequent  campaign 
under  Wellington.  So  the  fortune  of  a  future 
deadly  war  was  turned  against  us,  by  one 
little  incident  springing  as  an  immediate 
consequence  of  the  policy  which  held  us  back 
from  going  to  war  in  a  just  cause.  It  would 
be  an  endless  task  to  enumerate  the  other 
exploits  of  Polish  leaders  and  troops  in  the 
French  ranks.  Let  this  plain  question  suffice. 
Would  it  not  have  been  cheaper  for  us,  in 
money,  and  in  blood,  to  have  despatched  an 
expedition  to  help  that  nation  in  resisting 
invasion  at  first,  or  in  throwing  off  oppression 
afterwards,  if  by  so  doing  we  could  have 
secured  them  as  allies,  and  deprived  our 
enemies  of  their  succour,  in  the  future  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution  ?  But  the  lesson 
closes  not  with  that  passage  of  history. 
Since  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  the 
disturbing  fear  of  Europe,  and  chiefly  of 
England,  has  been  the  stealthy  but  giant 
advance  of  Russian  power.  To  curb  this,  we 
invaded  Affghanistan  ;  still  later,  we  were 
compelled  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  Turkey  ; 
and  after  we  had  repelled  the  invasion  of 
Turkish  territory,  we  deemed  it  sound  policy 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  Crimea,  with  the 
object  of  crippling  more  effectually  Russian 
powers  of  aggression.  What  these  conflicts 
cost  us,  lives  fresh  in  our  recollection.  Was 
it  less  or  more,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  than 
would  have  been  needed,  if  in  1830  we  had 
sent  an  expedition  to  support  Poland  when 
she  had  all  but  recovered  her  freedom — when 
she  had  beaten  single-handed  the  Russians  in 
more  than  one  pitched  engagement — when 
Ditibitsch  was  dead,  and  Paskiewitch  was 
gathering  up  his  forces  to  cast  the  last  die 
for  Russian  -supremacy  ?  And  would  not  a 
Poland  liberated  then,  have  proved  a  far 
more  sufficing  and  impenetrable  barrier  to 
Russia  than  the  subsequent  destruction,  with 
infinite  waste  of  life,  of  a  single  arsenal  on 
the  Black  Sea  ? 

Our  next  test  instance  shall  be  by  way  of 
comparison.  Italy  and  Western  Germany 
have  had  this  point  of  resemblance,  that  they 
have  both  for  many  ages  been  separated  into 
numerous  small  political  divisions,  with  mere- 
ly local  jealousy,  but  not  ethnological  repul- 


sion, between  the  component  parts  of  each. 
But  their  fate  has  been  different  in  this 
respect,  that,  while  the  Germanic  states  have 
been  kept  for  the  most  part  free  from  foreign 
interference,  and  though  generally  subject  to 
nominal  despotisms,  yet  despotisms  volunta- 
rily accepted,  maintained  by  purely  native 
force,  and  therefore  not  individually  oppres- 
sive, Italy  has  had  her  fairest  provinces  sub- 
jected to  a  wholly  foreign  power,  maintained 
by  foreign  bayonets,  and  crushing  the  spirit 
of  the  people  by  foreign  violence.  Which 
of  the  two  has  been  our  best  friend  ?  Ger- 
many, broken  up  as  she  is,  has  always  been 
on  our  side.  She  might  be  for  a  period  over- 
run by  Napoleon,  but  it  was  against  her  will ; 
and  he  drew  nought  of  permanent  strength 
from  his  nominal  tributaries  be3"ond  the 
Rhine,  while  German  troops  formed  con- 
stantly a  large  part  of  our  armies.  But  Italy 
sprang  to  arras  at  the  first  glitter  of  French 
bayonets  levelled  against  her  oppressors ; 
she  remained  the  faithful  friend  of  the  French 
deliverers  ;  she  was  one  vast  recruiting  ground 
for  French  troops ;  and  her  legions  were, 
with  those  of  Poland,  to  the  last  the  trusted 
auxiliaries  of  the  French  armies.  Such  was 
the  actual  difference  to  us,  in  time  of  war,  of 
a  prior  support  of^  or  contempt  for,  national 
rights.  In  time  of  peace  the  contrast  has 
been  as  striking.  Between  oui^selves  and 
self-governed  and  contented  Germany  there 
has  been  ever  a  large  and  profitable  trade ; 
between  ourselves  and  an  enslaved  and  revo- 
lutionary Italy  there  has  been  next  to  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  trade.  Now  that  Italy  is 
again  free,  we  begin  to  experience  her  riches, 
and  the  value  of  her  friendship.  But  it  is 
well  we  should  recollect,  that  had  our  friend-  , 
ship  been  a  little  less  hesitating,  there  would 
have  been  no  cession  of  Savoy  to  France. 
That  iniquitous  bargain  and  perilous  prece- 
dent was  the  immediate  result  of  our  leaving 
Italy  without  a  friend  in  time  of  need  except 
France,  and  without  a  supporter  in  time  of 
success,  still  unconsolidated,  except  a  power 
which  was  strong  enough  to  exact  a  rich 
price  for  her  support.  Have  prudence  and 
selfishness  proved  themselves  in  this  instance, 
then,  real  wisdom  ? 

From  the  history  of  every  people  in  the 
Old  and  the  New  World  we  might,  did 
space  permit,  draw  corroboration  of  the  truth 
which  these  two  European  instances  suggest. 
But  these  are  enough  for  the  purpose.  They 
establish,  in  striking  but  different  cases,  that 
when  Christianity  bids  us  do  what  good  we 
can,  by  interfering  to  procure  the  free  deve- 
lepment  of  national  life,  she  counsels  us  to 
no  other  acts  than  the  most  enlightened  and 
far-seeing  policy  would  direct, — a  policy  the 
neglect    of  which  is  ever  avenged   speedily 
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and  heavily,  by  unlooked-for  loss  and  peril  to 
ourselves. 

But  if  the  two  principles  thus  lead  to  iden- 
tical results,  why,  it  will  be  asked,  press  us 
to  take  for  monitor  that  religious  teaching 
which  is  less  obviously  our  guide  in  temporal 
matters,  than  the  dictates  of  earthly  policy  ? 
Why  not  leave  us  to  the  guidance  of  reason, 
"without  seeking  to  supersede  it  by  the  ad- 
mittedly similar  precepts  of  faith  ? 

The  answer  is  this.  Because,  though  Di- 
vine Wisdom  has  ordained  that  true  religion 
and  true  reason  shall  never  be  at  variance, 
yet  of  the  two,  religion  is  infinitely  the  longer 
sighted.  Reason  is  but  human  wisdom  ;  reli- 
gion is  the  Divine  Wisdom  itself.  As  we 
grow  in  knowledge  and  in  enlightenment, 
our  wisdom  approaches  nearer  to  God's.  But 
it  is  still  subject  to  partial  prejudice — to 
temporary  error  from  imperfect  information, 
from  inaccurate  deduction.  We  know  by 
experience  that  when  these  are  removed,  it 
leads  to  the  same  conclusions  as  religion  at 
once  prescribes.  It  were  folly  in  us,  then, 
longer  to  adopt  the  weaker  and  less  perfect 
guide,  when  we  may  at  once  resort  to  the 
clearer  and  wholly  perfect.  For  it  is  of  the 
very  nature  of  human  aberration  that  we 
cannot  tell  when  we  have  fallen  into  it.  Only 
afterwards  we  discover  it  by  its  consequences, 
and  know  that  we  have  drunk  poison  by  the 
bitter  taste  it  leaves.  But  if  we  accept  divine 
teaching,  we  take  a  guide  that  cannot  err. 
No  doubt,  even  in  this  we  may  mistake  the  ap- 
plication of  the  precepts  we  receive.  But  the 
danger  from  this  source  is  infinitely  small, 
compared  with  that  which  we  run  when  we 
ask,  not  what  is  the  duty  commanded,  but 
what  is  the  profit  to  be  gained.  The  one  is 
plain,  and  simple,  and  near  at  hand ;  the 
other  involves  all  the  complexity  of  human 
affairs,  and  all  the  uncertainty  of  the  unknown 
and  distant  future.  The  one  is  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount ;  the  other  is  the  record  of  di- 
plomacy for  a  thousand  years. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  established  that  Chris- 
tian precept  is  after  all  the  wisest  director  of 
our  foreign  policy ;  and  that  to  do  the  evi- 
dent good  which  we  can  do  to  our  neighbour, 
at  whatever  present  and  apparent  loss,  is  our 
most  certain  ultimate  gain.  And  now,  before 
we  leave  the  subject,  let  us  consider,  as  we 
have  done  in  some  instances  in  the  past,  what 
would,  in  the  present  and  future,  be  the  course 
of  policy  which  this  direction  would  enjoin. 

First  of  all,  it  would  bid  us  hold  back  from 
interference  with  any  states  wholly  ruled  from 
within,  because  it  would  warn  us  that,  while 
a  nation  is  satisfied  with  the  government  it  has 
selected  or  permitted,  foreign  interposition 
would  be  not  only  useless  but  injurious.  So, 
however  strange  it  may  seem  to  our  notions 


that  men  should  choose  to  live  under  such  a 
rule  as  prevails  in  France,  in  the  Germanic 
States,  or  in  Russia  proper,  our  intervention 
can  have  no  place  with  them.  They  form 
great  and  united  populations,  whose  deter- 
mined will  no  army  raised  from  their  own 
bosom  could  resist;  and,  therefore,  though  a 
scattered  minority  of  enlightened  men  may 
desire  an  advance  in  the  path  of  liberty,  yet, 
till  that  minority  can  leaven  the  mass,  it  must 
be  content  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, which  really,  though  without  express 
acknowledgment,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
subsisting  despotic  and  military  rule.  We 
may  indeed,  when  occasion  offers,  give  friend- 
ly counsel  if  it  should  seem  likely  to  be  of 
service ;  but  ks  our  mission  is  not  to  force  but 
to  help,  it  bids  us  abstain  from  action,  and  as 
decidedly  from  unwelcome  and  irritating 
counsel.  W"e  are  at  liberty,  however,  to 
choose  our  own  friends  ;  and  if  the  governors 
of  any  state  shall,  even  with  the  implied 
sanction  of  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation, commit  acts  unworthy  of  humanity, 
we  may  justly  mark  our  detestation  by  with- 
drawing from  fellowship  with  them.  So  we 
rightly  recalled  our  minister  from  Naples 
when  it  was  ruled  by  Bomba ;  and  so  we 
might  justly  have  broken  off  our  "relations 
with  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  morrow  of  the 
massacre  which  followed  the  coup  d'etat. 

Neither  have  we  any  concern  with  insur- 
rection, while  it  remains  purely  internal.  It 
is  then  the  struggle  between  two  parties  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  stronger,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  direct  affairs  according  to  its  own 
ideas.  No  doubt  it  is  a  very  rough  and  cruel 
test ;  but  so  are  the  strikes  which  in  our  own 
country  form  the  sole  ultimate  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  balance  between  the  supply  of, 
and  the  demand  for,  labour.  To  interfere 
with  the  weight  of  an  external  authority  in 
either  case,  would  only  be  to  mislead  the  par- 
ties, to  give  a  victory  which  probably  could 
not  be  sustained,  to  introduce  a  new  and  most 
irritating  element  into  the  struggle — and  so 
most  effectually  to  prolong  it.  The  sole  re- 
medy is  that  which  Nature  provides — the 
stronger  must  overcome  the  weaker;  and  the 
weaker  must  become  sensible  that  the  efforts 
of  force  are  bootless,  and  that,  if  its  prin- 
ciples are  really  true,  it  must  first  gain  for 
them  a  wider  assent.  These  are  the  consider- 
ations which  have  wisely  formed  our  guide 
in  accepting,  of  late  years,  whatever  govern- 
ment in  any  foreign  nation  the  apparent  will 
of  the  majority  establishes,  and  in  refraining 
from  help  to  the  minority,  even  where  it  seems 
to  combat  for  principles  nearly  akin  to  our 
own.  And  they  form,  in  a  different  sense, 
the  reason  which  at  this  moment  forbids  opr 
recognition  of  the  Southern  States  in  Ame- 
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rica  as  an  independent  people.  For  these 
States  have  broken  off  from  their  Northern 
brethren,  not  because  they  are  of  different 
and  incompatible  races,  for  their  blood  is  the 
very  same  mixture  in  both,  but  because,  on  a 
single  question  of  municipal  law,  they  cannot 
agree.  The  question  may  seem  to  the  com- 
batants at  this  moment  (and  no  doubt  it  is) 
of  immense  importance,  but  it  is  essentially 
such  as  falls  within  the  province  of  the  ma- 
jority to  regulate  ;  its  importance  practically 
may  vary  from  hour  to  hour,  and  the  logic  of 
facts  may  speedily  convert  either  party  to  the 
opinions  of  the  other, — in  which  case  there 
would  remain  no  other  matter  of  contention. 
To  hold  that  a  regulation  affecting  only  what 
the  dissenting  States  call  a  question  of  pro- 
perty would  justify  revolt,  and  call  for  foreign 
recognition  of  the  revolt  while  it  is  yet  in- 
complete, would  be  to  break  up  the  principles 
upon  which  all  political  institutions  rest.  If, 
on  any  ground  whatsoever,  a  portion  of  a 
nation  succeeds  in  establishing  its  indepen- 
dence, we  must,  of  course,  then  recognise  the 
fact ;  but  no  principle  calls  upon  us  to  favour 
dismemberment  on  a  question  put  at.  the 
highest  as  one  of  title  to  property  and  of 
freedom  of  trade,  because  it  is  evident  that 
no  permanent  good  can  be  effected  by  inter- 
position in  such  a  quarrel. 

But  passing  from  cases  in  which  Christian 
precept  has  no  mode  of  operation,  let  us  now 
glance  rapidly  at  those  in  which  it  has.  It 
bids  us,  we  have  seen,  support  the  freedom  of 
nations  against  the  domination  of  aliens,  and 
it  does  not  regard  whether  the  domination  is 
80  recent  as  to  be  called  conquest,  or  so  an- 
cient as  to  be  called  union,  provided  that  in 
either  case  the  nationality  survives,  distinct, 
hostile,  and  self-sustaining.  On  these  princi- 
ples it  would  bid  us  be  ready  to  help  either 
Poland,  or  Venice,  or  Rome,  when  either  of 
them  demonstrates  by  resolute  and  nearly 
unanimous  effort  and  sacrifice  the  strength  of 
•its  convictions.  For  the  one  is  capable  of 
being,  and  long  was,  an  independent  nation  ; 
the  other  two  are  set  upon  forming  part  of'' a 
kindred  nation  which  is  independent ;  while 
all  three  have  proved  by  the  experience  of 
years  that  they  are  wholly  discordant  from 
the  dominant  races  who  hold  them  in  chains. 
The  case  of  Hungary  is  in  a  great  degree 
different.  At  present  it  is  engaged  in  pro- 
tracted negotiations  with  its  own  monarch,  a 
matter  with  which  we  have  no  concern.  It 
is  also  so  very  large  a  portion  of  the  empire 
to  which  it  is  united,  that,  if  unanimous  in 
itself,  it  can  scarcely  be  owerpowed  by  the 
troops  of  the  other  provinces.  Therefore  we 
ought  to  leave  it,  in  case  of  revolt,  to  assert 
its  own  privileges  by  its  own  force, — sufficient 
if  the  will  is  sincere  and  general.     But  the 


position  of  affairs  would  be  changed  if  Aus- 
tria were  to  call  in  foreign  auxiliaries  to  put 
down  a  revolt  which  she  could  not  stem  of 
her  own  strength.  Then  our  clear  duty  is, 
not  to  intervene,  but  to  prevent  intervention. 
By  so  doing,  we  should  secure  the  rights  of 
the  Hungarians,  and  not  interfere  with  those 
of  the  Austrians ;  for  no  nation  has  a  right 
to  enforce  a  tyrannical  power  by  foreign  force. 
Therefore,  in  1849  we  ought  to  have  forbid- 
den the  Russians  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
have  left  Austria  and  Hungary  to  adjust  their 
own  future  relations.  A  word  from  us  would 
have  checked  Russia;  and  a  check  there,  as 
we  have  already  seen  in  Poland,  would  have 
saved  us  the  coming  Crimean  war,  and  pos- 
sibly another  war  yet  to  come.  For  it  scema 
as  if  Nature  herself  had  placed  between  these 
barbarian  Scythian  hordes,  ever  pressing  on- 
wards, and  the  civilisation  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, a  chain  of  ineffaceable  nationalities  for 
our  bulwark.  Poland,  Hungary,  the  Rouman 
States,  Greece,  are  the  outposts  of  Europe^ 
That  on  the  southern  flank  has  constituted 
itself  in  independence  under  every  conceiva- 
ble difficulty.  But  the  three  on  the  north  wo 
have  suffered  to  be  divided,  surrounded,  and 
captured.  When  shall  we  be  wise  enough 
to  aid  instead  of  resisting  nature?  When 
shall  we  be  Christian  enough  to  help  our 
brethren,  even  if  we  cannot  see  distinctly  at 
the  moment  that  we  are  benefiting  ourselves? 
Such  suggestions,  and  the  policy  to  which 
they  point,  have  not  the  demerit  of  being 
new.  But  we  must  leave  them  for  the  pre- 
sent to  stand  on  their  intrinsic  truth,  rather 
than  on  the  authorities  which  might  be  ad- 
duced in  support  of  them.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  thinkers,  among  the  'greatest  by 
whom  our  country  has  been  adorned,  whose 
opinions  we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 
quote.  The  notes  which  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh drew  up  as  the  basis  of  his  Lectures  on 
International  Law  have  fortunately  been  pre- 
served, and  the  two  first  propositions  he  laid 
down,  we  are  informed  by  Professor  Lorimer, 
in  his  Inaugural  Lecture  on  the  same  subject 
(an  outline  which  gives  a  happy  omen  of  the 
success  that,  under  his  teaching,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  accrue  from  the  institution  of  a 
Chair  devoted  to  that  science  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh),  were  these :  '  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  all  men,  1st,  that  every  nation  should 
exclusively  direct  their  own  affairs,  and  should 
enjoy,  undisturbed  by  others,  all  those  advan- 
tages which  nature  and  situation  hav§  be- 
stowed upon  them  ;  2d,  that  every  nation 
should  defend  by  arms  their  independence, 
their  natural  advantages,  their  safety,  and 
their  honour,  which  is  one  of  their  greatest 
advantages,  and  one  of  the  chief  bulwarks  of 
their  safety.'     The  thought,  which  Mackin- 
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tosh  doubtless  expanded,  has  been  carried  to 
its  legitimate  conclusions  by  Mr.  Stuart  Mill. 
That  clear  and  profound  reasoner,  in  whom 
strictness  of  logic  only  confirms  generosity  of 
sentiment,  thus  (in  his  essay  entitled  'A  Few 
Words  on  Non-intervention')  sums  up  his 
argument : — 

'"With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  our 
country  is  justified  in  helping  the  people  of  an- 
other in  a  struiigle  against  their  government  for 
free  institutions,  the  answer  will  be  different, 
according  as  the  yoke  which  the  people  are  at- 
tempting to  throw  off  is  that  of  a  purely  native 
government  or  of  foreigners ;  considering  as  one 
of  foreigners,  every  government  which  maintains 
itself  by  foreign  support.  When  the  contest  is 
only  with  native  rulers,  and  with  such  native 
strength  as  those  rulers  can  enlist  in  theft  de- 
fence, the  answer  I  should  give  to  the  qnesiion 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  intervention  is,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule.  No.  The  reason  is,  that  there  can  sel- 
dom be  anything  approaching  to  assurance  that 
intervention,  even  if  successful,  would  be  for  the 
good  of  the  people  themselves.  The  only  test 
possessing  any  real  value,  of  a  people's  having 
become  fit  for  popular  institutions,  is  that  they, 
or  a  sufficient  portion  of  them  to  prevail  in  the 
contest,  are  willing  to  brave  labour  and  danger 
for  their  liberation 

'But  the  case  of  a  people  struggling  against  a 
foreign  yoke,  or  against  a  native  tyranny  upheld 
hy  foreign  arms,  illustrates  the  reasons  for  non- 
intervention in  an  opposite  way,  for  in  this  case 
the  reasons  themselves  do  not  exist.  A  people 
the  most  attached  to  freedom,  the  most  capable 
of  defending  and  of  making  a  good  use  of  free 
institutions,  may  be  unable  to  contend  success- 
fully for  them  against  the  military  strength  of 
another  nation  much  more  powerful.  To  assist 
a  people  thus  kept  down  is  not  to  disturb  the 
balance  of  forces  on  which  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  freedom  in  a  country  depends, 
but  to  redress  that  balance  when  it  is  already 
unfairly  and  violently  disturbed.  The  doctrine 
of  non-intervention,  to  be  a  legitimate  principle 
of  morality,  must  be  accepted  by  all  govern- 
ments. The  despots  must  consent  to  be  bound 
by  it  as  well  as  the  free  states.  Unless  they  do, 
the  profession  of  it  by  free  countries  comes  to 
this  miserable  issue,  that  the  wrong  side  may 
help  the  wrong,  but  the  right  must  not  help  the 
right.  Intervention  to  enforce  non-intervention 
is  always  rightful,  always  moral,  if  not  always 
prudent.  Though  it  be  a  mistake  to  gite  free- 
dom to  a  people  who  do  not  value  the  boon,  it 
cannot  but  be  right  to  insist  that  if  they  do 
value  it,  they  shall  not  be  hindered  from  the 
pursuit  of  it  by  foreign  coercion.  It  might  not 
have  been  right  for  England  (even  apart  from 
the  question  of  prudence)  to  have  taken  part 
with  Hungary  in  its  noble  struggle  against  Aus- 
tria, although  the  Austrian  government  in  Hun- 
gary was  in  some  sense  a  foreign  yoke.  But 
when,  the  Hungarians  having  shown  themselves 
likely  to  prevail  in  this  struggle,  the  Russian 
ddspot  interposed,  and,  joining  his  force  to  that 
of  Austria,  delivered  back  the  Hungarians, 
bound  hand  and  foot,  to  their  exasperated  op- 


pressors, it  would  have  been  an  honourable  and 
virtuous  act  on  the  part  of  England  to  have  de- 
clared that  this  should  not  be,  and  that  if  Russia 
gave  assistance  to  the  wrong  side,  England  would 
aid  the  right.  It  might  not  have  been  consist- 
ent with  the  regard  which  every  nation  is  bound 
to  pay  to  its  own  8af«3ty,  for  England  to  have 
taken  up  this  position  single-handed.  But  Eng- 
land and  France  together  could  have  done  it, 
and  if  they  had,  the  Russian  armed  intervention 
would  never  have  taken  place,  or  would  have 
been  disastrous  to  Russia  alone ;  while  all  that 
those  powers  gained  by  not  doing  it,  was  that 
they  had  to  fight  Russia  five  years  afterwards, 
under  more  diflScult  circumstances,  and  without 
Hungary  for  an  ally.  The  first  nation  which, 
being  powerful  enough  to  make  its  voice  effec- 
tual, has  the  si)irit  and  courage  to  say  that  not 
a  gun  shall  be  fired  in  Europe  by  the  soldiers  of 
one  power  against  the  revolted  subjects  of  an- 
other, will  be  the  idol  of  the  friends  of  freedom 
throughout  Europe.  That  declaration  alone  will 
secure  the  almost  immediate  emancipation  of 
every  people  which  desires  liberty  suflBciently 
to  be  capable  of  maintaining  it ;  and  the  nation 
which  gives  the  word  will  soon  find  itself  at  the 
head  of  an  alliance  of  free  peoples,  so  strong  as 
to  be  able  to  defy  the  efforts  of  any  number  of 
confederated  desfjots  to  bring  it  down.  The 
prize  is  too  glorious  not  to  be  snatched  sooner 
or  later  by  some  free  country  ;  and  the  time  may 
not  be  distant  when  England,  if  she  does  not 
take  this  heroic  part  because  of  its  heroism,  will 
be  compelled  to  take  it  from  consideration  for 
her  own  safety.' 

Nor  let  us,  while  daring  to  bring  others 
under  these  tests,  shrink  from  the  proof  of 
applying  them  to  our  own  conduct.  We  too 
have  dependencies — we  have  had  hostile  pro- 
vinces. What,  by  the  same  principles,  ought 
to  be  our  conduct  to  them?  Assuredly  none 
other  than  what  we  recommend,  and  should 
be  justified  in  helping  to  enforce,  elsewhere. 
When,  either  because  of  difference  of  race, 
or  of  distance,  they  cease  to  feel  as  one  with 
us,  and  have  gained  strength  enough  to  stand 
alone,  we  ought  to  bid  them  go  in  God's 
name.  Thus  we  are  doing  now  with  the 
Ionian  Islands,  because  they  desire  to  unite 
with  Greece,  and  Greece  seems  now  able  to 
keep  them  without  peril  to  Europe.  Thus 
we  are  ready  to  do  with  Canada,  or  the 
Australian  colonies,  when  any  of  them  shall 
desire  to  part  from  us.  We  hold  India  on  a 
different  footing.  Whatever  our  original 
title,  we  are  now  the  governors  chosen  by 
the  people.  If  doubtful  before,  this  fact  ia 
ascertained  by  the  late  mutiny.  When  our 
hired  troops  revolted,  and  had  all  but  ex- 
pelled us,  the  population,  as  a  rule,  remained 
faithful.  So,  anomalous  as  our  authority  may 
be,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  voluntarily 
submitted  to ;  and  therefore  we  do  right  to 
hold  it,  exercising  it  always  under  a  solemn 
sense  of  its  responsibilities.      Lastly,  let  us 
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apply  our  tests  to  Ireland.  Of  our  rule  as  it 
once  existed  there,  they  are  the  absolute  con- 
demnation. We  were  conquerors  and  op- 
pressors, being '  also  aliens.  The  population 
was  large  enough  to  be  able  to  maintain 
independence  if  dealt  with  as  independent. 
Therefore  we  were  not  justified  in  resisting 
the  demand  of  the  people  to  be  free  from 
our  tyrannical  yoke,  and  France  was  justified 
in  aiding  their  revolt.  Nor  is  it  indeed 
doubtful  that  during  last  century  they  cost 
us  far  more  than  the  gain  they  brought. 
Happily,  the  circumstances  are  altered  now. 
We  have  repented,  we  have  done  penance, 
we  have  borne  our  share  in  making  amends. 
Ireland,  therefore,  seeks  no  longer  to  sepa- 
rate; even  the  cry  for  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive union  has  died  out ;  and  her  angriest 
remonstrance  of  late  years  was  that  excited 
by  the  proposal  to  withdraw  the  representa- 
tive and  emblem  of  English  Royalty.  The 
lesson  is  an  important  oiife  for  ourselves  and 
for  Europe. 

So  now,  with  clean  hands,  with  the  sad 
but  blessed  knowledge  in  our  consciences  of 
the  wrong  we  have  heret(^fore  done,  we  may 
as  a  nation  inaugurate  a  new  epoch.  The 
world  has  dreed  its  weird  of  sin  and  suft'er- 
ing — a  brighter  day  seems  now  to  dawn 
upon  it.  The  cycle  of  education  has  nearly 
run  its  course.  The  false  civilisation  of 
heathenism  was  fifteen  hundred  years  ago 
swept  away  by  the  irruption  of  fresh  and  un- 
tainted barbarism.  Christianity  found  in  it 
a  healthy  seedbed — in  the  hearts  of  devout 
men  it  sprang  at  once  to  a  hundred-fold 
fruition — in  the  mass  it  has  grown  from  the 
grain  of  -mustard-seed  to  the  tree  which 
shelters  all  living  things  within  its  branches. 
But  as  yet  men  have  confined  its  precepts  to 
the  regulation  of  individual  life,  and  to  the 
dealings  of  man  with  man.  So  they  have 
forbidden  personal  violence  and  commanded 
respect  for  private  property.  But  they  have 
not  yet  openly  and  avowedly  proclaimed  that 
it  forms  the  rule  for  nations  as  for  men 
What  unnumbered  woes  have  followed  it 
non-recognition  in  this  wider  field  !  The 
conquest  of  nation  by  nation,  the  attempt  to 
redress  conquest  by  assigning  nation  as  sub- 
ject to  nation,  war  never-ending,  the  horrors 
of  barbarism  made  perennial,  industry  anni- 
hilated, manhood  crushed.  At  length  we 
have  learned  the  folly  of  fighting  against 
God.  Simultaneously  with  our  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  nationalities  are  ineradicable 
by  territorial  arrangement,  there  has  sprung 
up  fresh  life  in  nations.  The  peoples  whom 
nature  jnade  one,  and  whom  only  loc^l  dis- 
sension kept  asunder,  have  rushed  Jogether, 
and  clasped  hands  in  brotherly  self-sacrifice. 
Those  whom  we  almost  thought  broken  and 
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humbled  at  last  to  the  level  of  their  fate, 
have  sprung  up  with  the  frantic  energy  of 
the  buried  in  a  living  tomb.  Meanwhile,  the 
extreme  case  of  all  in  the  problems  relating 
to  the  domination  of  race  over  race  is  has- 
tening to  solution  before  our  eyes.  African 
slavery,  abolished  already  in  this  generation 
by  every  European  power  except  Spain,  is  in 
the  course  of  inevitable  extinction  in  the 
nation  that  has  profited  most  by  it,  and  to 
whose  industry  it  was  deemed  most  essential. 
There,  as  everywhere  it  must,  the  sin  is  in- 
deed bearing  bitter  fruit.  The  penalty  which 
we  had  to  abide  for  it  was  mercifully  restrict- 
ed to  loss  of  property.  But  in  America  the 
life  of  a  white  man  is  being  paid  down  for 
that  of  every  black  man  who  has  perished 
by  the  lash  or  by  disease  in  the  cotton  lands 
or  the  rice  swamps,  and  the  wailing  of  a 
white  mother  or  wife  rises  to  expiate  the 
agony  of  every  severed  domestic  tie  of  the 
unregarded  slave.  Yet  out  of  all  evil  springs 
good  at  last,  and,  terminate  how  the  contest 
will,  the  end  of  slavery  is  inevitably  come. 
Alone,  this  mighty  event  would  stamp  our 
age  as  an  epoch  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not 
alone.  It  is  consentaneous  with  the  advanc- 
ing knowledge  of  God  in  all  the  world,  with 
the  new  deference  to  divine  law  among  every 
people,  with  the  clearer  working  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Shall  we  not 
give  it  its  free  course  ?  Shall  we  not  resolve 
to  make  it  henceforth  our  public  law  as  it  is 
our  private  ?  Shall  not  our  faith  be  strong 
enough  to  make  us  dare  to  do  what  is  simply 
right,  though  it  may  seem  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, and  though  few  of  the  world's  great  may 
at  first  be  on  our  other  side  ?  Shall  we  count 
timidly  the  human  odds  when  we  know  that 
we  are  warring  for  the  love  of  Christ,  or 
shall  we  not  rather  believe,  in  the  devoutly 
daring  figure  of  Lloyd  Garrison,  that  'One 
man,  with  God,  is  a  majority.' 

So  preaching  and  so  acting,  let  us  doubt 
not  the  coming  triumph.  The  instinct  which 
(the  breath  of  God  is  breathing  anew  into  so 
many  nations,  the  instinct  of  national  life 
and  of  universal  brotherhood,  is  no  deceptive 
guide.  We  have  tried  it  whether  it  be  of 
God,  and  it  returns  a  clear  answer  to  our 
questionings.  It  leads  us  in  the  way  where 
the  highest  reason  and  the  teachings  of  the 
most  indisputable  experience  bid  us  go.  To 
the  supreme  test  it  yields  as  clear  response. 
It  confesses  that  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh, 
and  it  commands  us  to  give  expression  by 
our  acts  to  the  message  of  His  advent.  Peace 
on  earth,  and  good-will  toward  men.  For  it 
desires  us  to  take  those  means  by  which  last- 
ing peace  may  be  alone  purchased,  and  good- 
will may  be  alone  secured  for  the  heritage  of 
all.      It  bids  us  respect  the  divinely  implant- 
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ed  longing  for  national  independence,  and 
aid  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  body  and 
soul,  wherever  we  can  strike  a  blow  in  its  be- 
half. It  is  in  harmony  with  the  Apostle's 
declaration,  that  '  God  hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on 
all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined 
the  times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitation.'  Distinction  of  nation- 
ality, unity  of  brotherhood  are  its  maxims, 
as  they  were  of  Paul,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  Mars  Hill.  *We  have  won  the  former  for 
ourselves  through  many  a  bloody  struggle. 
Be  it  ours  now  to  confess  the  latter,  not  in 


words  only,  but  in  acts.  In  the  struggles  of 
our  brethren  let  us  no  longer  give  barren 
sympathy  while  we  pass  by  on  the  other 
side,  but  let  us,  acknowledging  the  call  of 
honour,  duty,  reason,  and  religion^  give  that 
active  help  which  shall  ensure  their  triumph. 
A  help  which  has  in  it  no  seductive  sound  of 
glory,  or  misleading  hope  of  self-aggrandise- 
ment, but  which  is  only  to  spring  from  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
gratitude  of  our  fellow-men,  and  to  be  sand- 
tioned  by  the  blessing  of  that  God  of  Love 
and  Lord  of  Hosts -whose  ministers  and  whose 
soldiers  we  shall  so  approve  ourselves. 
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Art,  I. — 1.  La  Vie  Politique  de  M.  Royer 
Collard,  ses  Discours  et  ses  Ecrits.  Par 
M.  De  Barante.  2  vols.  8vo.  2d  Edi- 
tion.    1863. 

2.  Vie  Piiblique  de  Royer  Collard.  Par 
Leon  Vingtain.     1858. 

3.  Les  Philosophes  Frangais  du  XlXeme 
Steele.     Par  H.  Tains.     1857. 

4.  Histoire  du  Oouvernement  Parlementaire 
en  France.  Par  M.  Duvergier  de 
IIauranne.     5  vols.     1857 — 1862. 

5.  Memoires  pour  servir  d  VHistoire  de 
Mon  Temps.  Par  M.  Guizox.  5  vols. 
1858—1862. 

These  volumes  of  M.  de  Barante  are  not  a 
biography.  A  few  details  of  Royer  Col- 
lard's  youth  and  of  his  deathbed  are  almost 
the  only  private  and  personal  incidents  here 
given  of  a  long  career,  begun  when  Louis 
XVL  was  king,  and  closed  just  three  years 
before  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  Strictly 
fulfilling  the  promise  of  its  title,  this  book 
is  no  more  than  the  public  life  of  a  public 
man,  as  shown  in  his  speeches  and  writings 
set  in  a  framework  of  connecting  and  ex- 
planatory notes.  M.  de  Barante  has  mo- 
destly and  ably  fulfilled  his  editorial  func- 
tion in  collecting  together  these  memorials 
of  his  illustrious  friend. 

Illustrious  we  must  call  one  who  was  in 
the  very  foremost  rank  of  the  publicists  of 
his  own  time  and  country.  Yet  there  are 
considerations  which  might  make  one  pause 
before  consenting  to  rank  him  so  high.  If 
you  ask  for  the  writings  of  the  philosopher, 
you  are  told  that  he  has  left  no  record  of 
his  teaching  other  than  a  single  lecture,  and 
some  fragments  published  in  Jouffroy's 
translation  of  Reid.      If  you  ask  for   the 
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deeds  of  the  politician,  you  find  that  with 
scarcely  a  single  measure  in  the  parliament- 
ary history  of  his  country  can  his  name  be 
specially  identified.  He  held  high  academic 
offices,  he  was  much  in  credit  with  both  the 
Sovereigns  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  Pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  he 
never  was  a  minister  of  State.  Constitu- 
tionally averse  to  undertake  responsibilities, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  safer  task  of  criti- 
cising the  conduct  of  successive  administra- 
tions, and  of  their  parliamentary  opponents. 
He  obtained  considerable  authority  as  a 
moderator  between  them.  His  name  was 
a  great  centre  of  influence  in  his  own  life- 
time ;  it  has  become  an  honoured  tradition 
since  his  death,  especially  among  that  small 
section  of  the  Liberal  party  in  France,  who, 
if  the  thing  were  yet  to  be  done,  would 
rather  not  trust  pure  democracy  with  the 
destinies  of  their  country.  Like  Socrates, 
he  is  known  to  us  in  no  small  degree  by  the 
fame  of  his  disciples.  We  will  not  refuse 
to  call  illustrious  the  founder  of  that  school 
of  thought  whence  sprung  such  a  philoso- 
pher as  Cousin  ;  the  founder  of  that  school 
of  politics  whence  sprung  such  a  statesman 
as  Guizot.  Eminent  in  the  latter  category 
was  M.  de  Barante  himself.  But  the  leader 
of  the  doctruiaires  has  a  special  claim  to  the 
high  regard  of  thinking  men  among  our- 
selves. Our  national  philosophy,  including 
under  that  common  title  the  philosophy  of 
Hume,  and  its  offspring  by  natural  recoil, 
the  philosophy  of  Reid  and  Dugald  Stewart, 
became  popularly  known  in  France,  and 
thence  throughout  Europe,  by  the  public 
teaching  of  Royer  Cullard.  It  is  one  among 
many  instances  of  that  law  of  modern 
civilisation  whereby  any  branch  of  kn«w- 
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ledge  requires  to  become  French  in  order 
to^  become  European,*  As  Dumont  to 
Bentham,  as  Cousin  to  Kant,  so  were  Royer 
CoUard  and  Jonffroy  to  Reid. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  there  is  scarcely 
even  an  outline  of  Royer  Collard's  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  thought  more  than  a  man 
of  action  ;  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  poli- 
tician. The  details  of  his  personal  biogra- 
phy have  left  but  slight  traces  behind  them. 
We  learn  that,  in  his  youth,  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  seminary  of  the  Peres  de  la  Doctrine 
Chretienne,  or  Doctrinaires,  of  St.  Omer ; 
a  fact  not  without  influence  assuredly  on  his 
subsequent  life  and  opinions,  and  noticeable 
as  the  origin  of  the  nickname  afterwards 
given  to  him  and  his  political  friends.  We 
are  told  that  he  was  called  to  the  French  bar  ; 
that  he  pleaded  his  first  cause  before  the  old 
Parliament  of  Paris ;  that  he  sympathized 
■with  the  great  national  movement  of  1789 
in  its  purest  and  earliest  manifestations. 
W^hen  we  I'emember  that,  in  after  life,  he 
was  ever  found  among  those  who  sternly 
protested  against  revolutionary  excesses  and 
falsehoods,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  he 
began  his  public  career  in  the  revolutionary 
Common  Council  of  Paris,  with  Dantpn  for 
his  patron  and  Marat  for  his  colleague.  He 
spoke  there,  as  others  did,  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 
Like  othei's,  too,  he  sought  a  hiding-place 
when  the  moderation  of  bis  opinions  put 
his  life  in  danger.  He  reappeared  in  17S7 
as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred, representing  there  his  native  district 
of  Sorapuis,  in  Champagne,  under  the  hum- 
ble but  probably  expedient  designation  of 
'  laboureur,'  or  husbandman.  Here  he  de- 
livered a  speech  in  which,  showing  the 
futility  of  all  legislation  against  religious 
belief,  he  met  the  old  revolutionary  cry, 
'daring,  and  then  daring,  and  yet  more 
daring,'  by  demanding  'justice,  and  then 
justice,  and  yet  more  justice.'  By  his  eli- 
mination from  this  Assembly  under  the 
coup  d'etat  of  18th  Fructidor,  was  severed 
his  connection  with  the  political  institutions 
of  the  Revolution. 

He  became  a  royalist.  But  his  royalism 
was  neither  a  mathematical  abstraction  as 
in  the  paper  constitutions  of  Sieyes,  nor  a 
blind  faith  like  that  of  the  emigrants  who 
clustered  about  the  Comte  d'Artois.     Nei- 


*  On  this  special  instance  of  the  general  law,  see 
Cousin,  IrUrod.  a  VHist.  de  la  Fhilosophie,  p.  270, 
ed.  1861.  On  the  existence  of  the  general  law 
irself,  tbe  authority  of  Guizot  concurs  with  the  au- 
thority of  Macaulay.  See  for  the  former,  Hist,  de 
la  Civil,  en  Europe^  Lect.  i.  p.  7,  and  Lect.  xiv.  p. 
386  (ed.  1856);  and  for  tho  latter,  JSssays,  vol.  ii 
p.  107  (8vo  ed.). 


ther  was  it  the  royalism  of  an  English 
statesman  ;  it  was  rather  the  monarchical 
theory  of  Montesquieu  widened  and  enrich- 
ed by  the  teaching  of  the  Revolution.  The 
old  family  might  return;  the  old  form  of 
government  was  deservedly  odious,  and  had 
fortunately  become  impossible.  As  early  as 
the  year  1798,  the  consular  and  imperial 
reign  being  then  scarcely  foreseen,  he  be- 
came satisfied  that  only  by  restoring  the 
rule  of  her  ancient  line  of  kings,  could  France 
obtain  a  final  surcease  to  the  wild  unrest  of 
those  last  ten  years.  He  thought  that  the  per- 
sistence of  supreme  authority  in  one  family 
during  centuries  becomes  a  force  of  some 
account  in  the  settlement  of  human  affairs  ; 
but  he  was  as  little  a  divine  right  politician 
of  the  school  of  Filmer,  as  he  was  an  abso- 
lutist politician  of  the  school  of  Hobbes. 
He  had  faith  in  the  possible  reconciliation 
between  an  old  hereditary  crown  and  new 
institutions  sufficient  to  guarantee  public 
and  individual  liberty.  Believing  in  the 
nation's  right  to  choose  its  rulers,  he  be- 
lieved that  tbe  recall  of  the  dynasty  of  Hugh 
Capet  would  be  the  wisest  exercise  of  that 
right.  His  royalism  scarcely  went  farther 
than  this  in  point  of  fact ;  though  in  point  of 
form,  and  in  its  earlier  phases,  it  did  occa- 
sionally go  a  good  deal  farther.  Often,  in 
his  communications  with  royal  personages, 
he  spoke  of  his  utter  devotion  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  in  the  grand  old  manner  of 
Chatham  bowing  with  stately  humility  be- 
fore the  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
—  a  sincere  political  conviction  being  in 
both  cases  coloured  and  strengthened  by  the 
exigencies  of  etiquette. 

From  the  year  1797  to  the  year  1803, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  royalist  com- 
mittee sitting  in  Paris.  Convinced  that  as 
the  force  of  events  had  produced  the  Revo- 
lution, the  furce  of  events  could  alone  check 
its  career,  these  counsellors  of  the  exiled 
King  declined  to  conspire  in  his  behalf;  they 
merely  watched  in  his  interest  the  progress 
of  events  and  the  changes  of  public  opinion. 
The  consular  government  knew  and  tolerat- 
ed their  existence,  well  pleased,  no  doubt, 
to  deal  through  this  authentic  channel  of 
information,  a  death-blow  to  the  hopes 
of  the  emigration  party.  To  a  member  of 
this  Parisian  committee  was  entrusted  that 
famous  letter  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  First 
Consul,  asking  'the  victor  of  Castiglione 
and  Areola,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,'  to  be 
for  the  old  French  dynasty  what  General 
Monk  had  been  for  the  dynasty  of  the 
Stuarts.  W^hen  the  First  Consul,  in  his 
turn,  seeing  the  imperial  purple  not  far  off, 
asked  Louis  to  sell  his  hereditary  rights  for 
a  valuable  consideration,  the  royalist  com- 
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mittee  of  Paris  received  communication  of 
the  haughty  refusal  by  which  the  sovereign 
de  jure  met  this  implicit  acknowledgment 
of  his  title  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  de 
facto  ;  Sk  refusal  in  which  the  exiled  and,  at 
that  time,  persecuted  prince  recalled  what 
had  been  said  by  an  ancestor  of  his  also 
fallen  on  evil  days  :  '  We  have  lost  all  save 
our  honour.' 

From  this  time  till  the  Empire  fell,  there 
was  no  room  in  France  for  any  politician 
save  one.  The  newspapers  spoke  as  per- 
mitted by  the  police.  The  official  orators, 
M.  de  Fontanes  at  their  head,  exhausted  all 
the  artifices  of  declamation  in  praise  of  the 
modern  Charlemagne.  We  feel  inclined  to 
be  tolerant  towards  that  eminent  practition- 
er of  flowery  rhetoric,  when  we  remember 
that  as  Grand  Master  of  the  University  re- 
modelled by  Napoleon,  he  opened  its  doors 
to  Royer  Collard,  elected  to  the  Chair  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy.  A  new  but  not  un- 
prepared school  of  thought  arose  from  that 
event. 

Not  unprepared,  we  say  ;  for  Condillac 
had  traced  all  knowledge  up  to  sensation  as 
its  sole  primary  fountain  ;  and  blending 
thought  with  its  outer  sign,  had  declared 
words  only  to  be  the  true  subject  of  every 
mental  operation.  The  system  was  com- 
pleted by  the  notable  discovery  of  Cabanis, 
that  thought  was  a  mere  secretion  of  the 
brain.  In  that  dii-ection,  speculation  had 
reached  an  extreme  from  which,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  known  law  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man thought,  a  recoil  had  become  inevitable. 
As  Danton  had  prepared  the  way  for  Bona- 
parte, so  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopedists 
had  prepared  the  way  for  Royer  Collard 
and  Cousin.  Yet  the  beginning  of  the 
change  was  brought  about  as  if  by  an  ac- 
cident. Walking  one  day  through  that  fa- 
vourite hunting-ground  of  the  bibliomaniac, 
the  bookstalls  of  the  Quai  Voltaire,  the  new 
Professor  lighted  on  a  copy  of  '  Reid's  En- 
quiry into  the  Human  Mind  on  the  Princi- 
ples of  Common  Sense.'  He  bought  ii,  he 
took  it  to  the  country  with  him  for  quiet 
study,  and  became  satisfied  that  '  there  are 
other  thoughts  in  the  human  brain  than 
those  which  get  there  by  the  narrow  wicket 
of  sensation.'  On  4th  December  1811  he 
took  possession  of  his  chair.  His  first 
course  was  a  mere  exposition  of  Reid's 
doctrine,  which  grew  in  his  hands  to  clear- 
ness and  precision,  without  ambiguity  and 
with  no  hesitation.  So  was  founded  in 
France  what  Sir  William  Hamilton  has 
called  the  Scoto-Gallican  School  of  Philo- 
sophy, quietly  at  first,  almost  obscurely  ; 
but  among  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  hearers 
of  the  new  doctrine  was  Victor  Cousin,  des- 


tined to  obtain  f  )r  it  as  afterwards  modified 
and  extended  by  himself,  a  popularity  and 
renown  with  whicth  no  philosophical  teach- 
ing had  been  honoured  in  Paris  since  the 
days  of  Abelard. 

Royer  Collard  had  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  founder  of  a  school.  He 
was  an  oracular  man,  speaking  with  author- 
ity, expecting  deference,  and  even  from  the 
first  successful  in  obtaining  it.  He  had 
strong  spiritual  instincts ;  he  loved  liberty, 
but  he  also  loved  order  ;  he  detested  bigot- 
ry, but  he  hated  atheism  still  more.  To  such 
a  man  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  his  day 
were  simply  intolerable.  Philosophers,  con- 
temptuously leaving  the  common  beliefs  of 
mankind,  had  adopted  idealism,  which  had  be- 
got sensationalism,  which  had  begot  scepti- 
cism,which  had  begot  an  entire  belief  in  ma- 
terial enjoyment,  very  slightly  disturbed  by 
any  faith  in  God.  In  the  name  of  Reid  and 
common  sense,  therefore,  he  summons  philo- 
sophers to  take  up  again  those  beliefs  on  which 
they  had  trampled, calling  them,  as  it  were,  to 
order.  In  this  style,  for  instance,  he  rebukes 
Condillac,  discreetly  concealing  him  behind 
an  indefinite  pronoun  :  '  When  one  makes 
extension  to  be  purely  subjective,  when  one 
says  in  so  many  words  that  there  are  ex- 
tended sensations,  one  says  an  absurdity 
which  has  never  been,  and  never  will  be, 
surpassed  by  any  other.'  He  is  at  times, 
as  in  this  instance,  too  superbly  crushing 
to  be  strictly  just.  But  these  sole  surviv- 
ing fragments  of  his  teaching  which  Jouffroy 
has  preserved,  are  such  as  no  subsequent 
metaphysician  of  any  school  will  pass  by. 
They  are  limited  to  the  philosophy  of  per- 
ception ;  but  nowhere  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  primary  and  the  secondary  qual- 
ities of  matter,  between  the  contingent  and 
the  necessary,  the  relative  and  the  absolute, 
more  clearly  stated.  His  close  reasoning, 
sustained  by  a  sober  academic  eloquence, 
and  often  lighted  up  by  stately  metaphors, 
extorts  from  a  brilliant  detractor  of  his  phi- 
losophy a  reference  to  Pascal  and  Newtoa 
for  passages  of  equal  power.* 

If  that  same  detractor  is  to  be  believed, 
Royer  Collard,  in  his  crusade  against  Con- 
dillac and  the  sensationalists,  was  but  a 
blind  guide  followed  into  a  ditch  by  blind 
though  illustrious  disciples.  The  contro- 
versy so  raised  seems  in  the  nature  of  things 
eternal.  In  all  probability  there  were  sen- 
sationalists befoi'e  Protagoras  and  spiritual- 


*  M.  Taiae  admirivigly  notes  the  followlDg,  as 
written  by  Royer  Collard  :  '  Time  is  everywhere, 
and  space  is  as  old  as  time  ;  each  being:  wholly  con- 
tained in  every  part  of  the  other.'  SpoUatus  ante 
omnia  restituendus ;  th-s  sentence  belongs  to  Reid. 
See  Hamilton's  ed.,  p.  343,  b. 
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ists  before  Plato,  As  in  the  past  it  has 
been,  so  in  the  future  it  probably  will  be. 
One  thinker  makes  his  own  thought  the 
measure  of  all  being ;  another,  however 
strongly  conscious  he  may  be  of  his  own 
personality,  feels  himself  an  atom  in  a 
boundless  and  quite  impersonal  universe, 
his  life  a  moment  in  a  boundless  and  quite 
impersonal  duration.  One  philosopher  be- 
lieves with  humbler  mortals,  that  the  sun 
does  really  shine  up  yonder ;  another  takes 
the  fact  on  trust  because,  like  Descartes  he 
believes  in  God,  or  because  like  Male- 
branche  he  believes  in  revelation.  An- 
other, like  Berkeley,  will  deny  the  sun's  ex- 
ternal existence  altogether,  or  like  Hume, 
will  discard  both  the  outer  perception  and 
the  inner  consciousness,  as  both  equally  un- 
substantial and  untrustworthy.  Is  not  the 
struggle  between  truth  and  falsehood,  like 
that  between  good  and  evil,  eternal  ?  If 
M.  Taine's  little  book,  cold,  brilliant,  and 
incisive,  like  a  blade  of  steel,  be  taken  as  a 
symptom  of  the  general  opinion  by  which 
he  is  surrounded,  then  is  the  philosophy  of 
Royer  Collard  and  his  friends  now  as  much 
a  thing  of  the  past  in  France,  as  the  parlia- 
mentary institutions  and  public  liberties  of 
which,  more  than  any  other  men,  they  may 
claim  to  be  the  founders.  On  which  side 
is  the  truth,  on  which  side  the  felsehood,  in 
that  issue  joined  yesterday  between  Ro3"er 
Collard  and  Condillac,  joined  to-day  be- 
tween Taine  and  Royer  Collard  %  We  are 
not  of  those  who  think  error  with  Plato 
better  than  truth  in  less  illustrious  com- 
pany ;  but  not  venturing  on  that  wide  sea 
of  controversy,  we  abide  on  the  same  shore 
of  it  as  our  French  Plato  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  philosophy  which  he  and  his 
followers  sought  to  displace,  admitting  no 
facts  but  those  of  sensation,  no  truths  other 
than  mathematical,  turns  on  the  two  oppo- 
site poles  of  positivism  and  scepticism. 
Not  easily  shall  we  circumscribe  the  latter 
within  safe  limits;  if  we  admit  it  at  all,  it 
quickly  invades  practical  beliefs,  more  val- 
uable to  mortals  than  their  metaphysical 
faith  in  the  external  existence  of  the  sun.* 
'  You  cannot  divide  man's  nature,'  said 
Royer  Collard ;  '  you  cannot  mark  out  a 
fixed  boundary  to  scepticism  ;  when  once 
it  has  made  good  its  entrance  into  our 
thoughts,  it  claims  the  whole  of  that  do- 
main for  its  own.' 

These  words  were  spoken  at  the  Sorbonne 
as  the  year  1813  drew  to  a  close.  The 
Battle  of  the  Nations  had  been  fought  at 
Leipsic ;  the  foundations  of  the  new  Empire 
of  the  West  were  visibly  shaken.     In  those 

*  *  Malebranche  a  raisoD,'  saj  s  M.  Taine ;  '  le 
eoleil  qui  brille  la-haut  nous  est  invisiole.' 


darkening  days  of  Napoleon's  reign,  there 
was  one  feeble,  the  feeblest  possible,  glim- 
mer of  parliamentary  opposition.  The  Al- 
lied Powers,  speaking  from  Frankfort,  had 
declared  that  Napoleon  alone,  and  not 
France,  was  their  enemy.  In  this  con- 
juncture, the  so-called  Legislative  Body, 
whose  existence  had  been  ignored  and 
whose  functions  had  been  usurped  for  many 
years,  were  invited  to  show  that  the  na- 
tion's representatives  and  the  nation's  ruler 
were  at  one  in  the  hour  of  peril.  The  vet- 
eran patriot  Laine,  Raynouard  the  Proven- 
pal  philologist,  Maine  de  Biran  the  meta- 
physician, and  two  other  tried  men,  were 
appointed  as  a  committee  to  frame  an  an- 
swer to  this  invitation.  The  answer  was 
in  substance  a  prayer  for  redress  of  cruel 
grievances  at  home,  and  for  sincere  negotia- 
tions of  peace  abroad.  A  decree  of  proro- 
gation, dated  31st  December,  was  the  pun- 
ishment of  this  audacity.  There  was  a 
New  Year's  reception  next  morning  at  the 
Tuileries ;  a  ceremonial  fated,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  have  peculiar  significance  when  a 
Bonaparte  occupies  the  French  throne* 
Some  members  of  the  x\ssembly,  scarcely 
yet  knowing  what  had  befallen  them,  ven- 
tured to  be  present.  They  were  told  by 
the  despot  in  his  angriest  tones  that  Laine 
was  a  traitor,  Raynouard  a  liar,  Maine  de 
i  Biran  a  mover  of  sedition  ;  that  they  were 
'grievously  mistaken  if  they  mistook  him 
j  for  a  sovereign  after  the  pattern  of  Louis 
I XVI.,  and  themselves  for  a  second  Consti- 
tuent Assembly.  About  this  time  Talley- 
rand told  his  friends  that  the  beginning  of 
the  end  was  come.  Rapid  as  the  course 
of  events  had  been  for  many  years,  they 
ran  Avith  increased  speed  during  the  next 
I  three  months.  Blucher  had  crossed  the 
I  Rhine  on  that  memorable  New  Year's  morn- 
!  ing.  Then  followed  that  wonderful  cam- 
paign in  the  north-east  provinces  of  France, 
in  which  Napoleon,  with  the  military  genius 
j  of  his  best  days,  exhausted  all  that  was  left 
him  of  his  military  resources  in  an  attempt 
to  save  his  capital,  while  his  envoy  Caulain- 
court  held  useless  parley  with  the  allies  at 
Chatillon.  The  foreign  armies  got  to  Paris, 
and  the  end  came.  Thanks  to  the  pencil  of 
Delaroche,  we  can  see  the  fallen  Emperor 
at  Fontainebleau,  after  the  last  stake  in  the 
mighty  game  was  lost.  On  the  12th  April, 
the  brother  of  Louis  XVlll.  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Tuileries.  On  the  20th  of  April, 
Napoleon  set  out  for  Elba. 

No  contrast  in  all  history  is  sharper  than 
that  between  the  state  of  things  which  thru 
went  out,  and  the  state  of  things  which  then 
came  in.  To  some  it  seemed  as  if  the 
of  human   affairs  had,   under  that 
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meridian  at  least,  taken  a  backward  turn. 
Among  the  exiles  who  then  flocked  home- 
wards, were  some  who  had,  as  it  seemed, 
slept  the  sleep  of  Epimenides  since  they 
had  last  beheld  the  old  monarchy  and  the 
old  institutions  yet  standing  together  befi^re 
their  common  downfall.  The  Bourbons, 
yesterday  forgotten  by  the  whole  nation 
save  Napoleon  only,  to-day  reigned  at  the 
Tuileries.  The  accepted  fiction  was,  that 
they  had  never  ceased  to  reign  there. 
The  new  sovereign  called  himself  Louis 
XVIII.,  reckoning  as  one  in  the  line  of  kings 
the  hapless  boy  who  had  been  done  to  death 
by  slow  torture  in  the  den  of  Simon  the 
cobbler.  The  year  of  restoration  was 
not  the  first,  but  the  nineteenth,  of  the  new 
reign.  There  was  a  precedent  for  this  fic- 
tion, which  has  become  a  precedent  in  its 
turn.  Did  not  Charles  II.  ascend  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  on  the  very  day  which  wit- 
nessed his  father's  execution  at  Whitehall  1 
Is  it  not  an  official  fact  in  our  time,  that  Na- 
poleon n.  reigned  in  the  imperial  solitudes 
of  Schcenbrunn  1*  Every  claim  of  right- 
ful sovere.ignty,  made  after  disturbance  by 
adverse  and  stubborn  facts,  implies  these 
harmless  rectifications  of  history.  In  their 
desire  of  setting  right  an  erroneous  past, 
politicians  and  functionaries  said  that,  while 
for  their  country's  sake  they  had  consented 
to  wear  the  livery  of  the  Usurper,  their 
hearts  bore  secret  allegiance  to  the  descend- 
ants of  St.  Louis  and  Henry  IV.  Outside 
political  and  official  circles  were  the  army 
and  the  nation.  The  army,  sullen  after  de- 
feat, and  wounded  in  its  military  honour, 
did  not  care  to  have  its  former  victories 
made  matter  of  forgiveness.  Insincere  flat- 
teries lavished  on  its  marshals  were  no 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  its  hero.  In 
room  of  one  whi^se  simple  attire  was  to  his 
soldiers  a  symbol  of  military  genius  and  of 
activity  almost  miraculous,  they  did  not 
willingly  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the 
gouty  old  gentleman  in  blue  coat  and  red 
velvet  gaiters,  whom  the  successful  arms 
of  the  foreigner  had  set  up  as  king.  The 
nation,  sick  of  war  and  of  glory,  longed  for 
peace  abroad  and  as  much  liberty  at  home 
as  it  dared  to  think  compatible  with  good 
government. 

At  this  point  began  for  the  second  time 
the  life  of  Royer  Collard  as  a  public  man. 
His  royalism  had  never  been  doubtful ;  it 
had  been  proved  in  evil  times  ;  he  had  no. 
past  to  cancel.     He  was  taken   from   his 


*  The  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Kinglake  in  the  foot- 
note to  page  320  of  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea,'  is,  of  course,  anj  thing  but 
ofBciaL 


professorial  chair  to  be  made  a  Councillor 
of  State  and  Director-General  de  la  Librai- 
rie,  a  department  of  government  whose 
special  function  then  and  since,  has  been  to 
look  after  the  bookselling  trade  and  the 
press.  One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  royalist 
committee  of  1803,  the  Abbe  Montesquiou, 
whose  prejudices  were  of  the  old  order  of 
things,  but  whose  good  sense  and  liberality 
were  entirely  of  the  new,  was  now  Prime 
Minister.  To  him  Royer  Collard  intro- 
duced a  young  Protestant  already  known 
at  the  Sorbnnne  as  assistant  Professor  of 
History,  and  known  beyond  its  walls  as 
author  of  some  writings  of  value.  The 
Abbe  Montesquiou  appointed  M.  Guizot 
his  general  secretary,  pleasantly  replying 
to  those  who  censured  his  promotion  of  a 
Protestant,  that  he  had  really  no  thoughts 
of  making  him  Pope.  So  began  the  politi- 
cal career  of  that  distinguished  statesman, 
whose  downfall  in  1848  is  commonly  regard 
ed  as  a  righteous  punishment  for  errors  on 
which  we  believe  that  the  ultimate  judg- 
ment of  history  will  not  confirm  the  opin- 
ion of  his  detractors.* 

To  this  time  belongs  an  anecdote  of  Roy- 
er CollaH,  forcibly  showing  his  personal 
pride,  together  with  his  entire  belief  that 
the  social  distinctions  of  old  France  were 
utterly  dead  and  gone.  Titles  of  nobility 
had  been  given  to  lowborn  persons,  as  a 
means  of  conciliating  public  opinion.  The 
Abbe  Montesquiou  spoke  of  asking  the 
Kino;  to  make  Royer  Collard  a  Count.  '  Be 
a  Count  yourself,'  answered  the  offended 
commoner  to  the  highborn  priest.  He 
afterwards  told  his  friends  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient attachment  to  the  crown  to  forget  this 
piece  of  impertinence  on  the  part  of  its  ad- 
visers. 

A  law  suspending  for  a  time  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was,  in  the  year  1814,  the  joint- 
work  of  Royer  Collard  and  his  political 
disciple  Guizot.  Does  not  this  fact  repel 
all  liberal  sympathies  from  both? 

It  would  surely  be  the  merest  fanaticism 
of  liberal  opinion  to  hold  that  at  no  time, 
in  no  country,  under  no  circumstances, 
ought  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  be  even 
temporarily  abridged.  The  liberty  of  un- 
licensed printing  has  so  long  and  so  uninter- 
ruptedly prevailed  among   ourselves,  that 


*  Against  the  fierce  and  f  ol'sh  clamour  of  that 
time  (1848)  it  is  pleasant  to  set  off"  the  geuerouj 
and  weighty  homage  of  Lord  Macaulay.  In  a  note 
recording  Lis  obligation  to  M.  Guizot  for  the  loan  of 
some  State  papers,  our  great  historian  sajs,  the  Rev- 
olution of  24th  Februaf-y  being  quite  receut : — 'It 
is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that,  at  this  time,  I  ac- 
knowledge this  mark  of  the  friendship  of  so  great  a 
man.' — Hist,  of  England,  i.  463  Svo  ed. 
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we  cannot  imagine  as  real  any  circum- 
stances sufficient  to  justify  the  withdrawal 
of  a  right  instinctively  felt  to  be,  as  Royer 
Collard  himself  proclaimed  it  in  later  years, 
the  surest  guarantee  of  every  other.  Nei- 
ther can  we  realize  the  furious  hatred  which 
in  France,  in  the  year  1S14,  after  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  separated  the  party  of  the  victors 
from  the  parties,  two  or  three  in  number, 
who  considered  themselves  as  vanquished. 
For  us,  with  our  old  habits  of  freedom,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  until  a  case  be  made  out 
for  the  suspension  of  every  other  civil  and 
political  right,  no  case  can  be  made  out  for 
the  suspension  of  this  one.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that,  for  the  government  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  the  wiser  course  would  have  been 
to  have  proceeded  with  their  work  in  the 
face  of  open  discussion  by  a  free  press,  even 
in  these  troublous  times.  But  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  difference  between  the  political 
education  of  France  and  the  political  educa- 
tion of  England,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  in  the  French  Government  of  that  time, 
more  enlightenment  than  had  been  shown 
by  the  English  Parliament  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, during  the  six  or  seven  years  which  fol 
lowed  the  accession  of  William  of  Orange. 
It  is  right  to  notice  also,  that  while  the  au- 
thors of  this  measure  meant  one  thing,  the 
Government  said  another.  Ministers  spoke 
as  if  the  Charter  had  been  absolutely  si.eut 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Hence  arose 
a  natural  outcry  that  they  made  the  Charter 
a  dead  letter.  The  new  law  was  not,  in  the 
intention  of  its  framers,  a  recall  of  any 
stipulated  guarantee,  but  a  mere  truce  after 
the  day  of  battle,  to  be  imposed  on  victors 
and  vanquished  alike,  while  the  work  of 
political  and  social  reconstruction  went  on. 
That  work  was  not  fated  to  go  on  then. 
The  men  who  had  identified  themselves  with 
the  Revolution,  the  men  who  had  identified 
themselves  with  the  Empire,  and  above 
all  the  army,  were  bitterly  discontented. 
Neither  the  King  nor  his  ostensible  ministers 
were  chiefly  blameable ;  these  discontents 
were  mainly  the  work  of  the  Comte  d'Artois 
and  his  courtiers,  and  of  the  ultra-ro}alists 
throughout  the  country  propagating  the  be- 
lief that  whatever  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire  had  done,  was,  in  a  manner,  to  be 
obliterated  from  French  history.  Napoleon 
from  his  exile  at  Elba  took  note  of  all  this. 
There  was  no  conspiracy  to  bring  him  back, 
for  none  was  needed.  He  landed  at  Cannes ; 
the  soldiers  who  followed  him  grew  from  a 
handful  to  be  an  army ;  in  his  own  pictur- 
esque phrase,  the  Imperial  Eagle  flew  from 
steeple  to  steeple  till  it  perched  on  the  tow- 
ers of  Notre  Dame.  Assuredly  this  was 
the  most  marvellous  event  of  a  marvellous 


life  ;  but  no  deed  of  that  life  was  more  dis- 
astrous in  its  consequences  to  the  country 
which  he  loved  only  as  the  instrument  of 
his  military  glory.  Thoughtful  Frenchmen 
in  our  day  do  not  hesitate,  in  the  face  of 
popular  prejudice  and  revived  Imperialism, 
to  make  Napoleon  responsible  for  that  series 
of  public  misfortunes  of  which  Waterloo  and 
the  second  capitulation  of  Paris  were  the 
most  conspicuous  but  not  the  last.  M.  Du- 
vergier  de  Hauranne,  whose  admirable  Par- 
liamentary History  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  who  wish  to  know  how  fruitful  in 
political  lessons  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
French  institutions  since  1789,  says, — 

'To  deny,  as  was  done  in  1814  and  in  1815, 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  would  be  folly  ;  but 
genius  without  control,  without  rule,  without 
morality,  is  a  scourge  of  nations,  rather  than  a 
blessing.  To  what  end  did  Napoleon's  genius 
lead  him  ?  He  exhausted,  after  enslaving  it,  the 
nation  which  had  yielded  herself  up  to  him. 
Twice  in  two  years  he  made  Paris  undergo  a 
humiliation  from  which  the  older  monarchy  and 
the  Republic  had  kept  it  free.  He  cast  France 
into  an  abyss  of  misfortune,  and  left  her  smaller 
than  he  took  her  up.  Still,  such  is  the  strange 
power  of  fallen  greatness,  that  St.  Helena  has 
soon  made  us  forget  Paris,  and  the  pity  of  France 
has  turned  aside  from  her  own  snfferings  to  look 
on  thiiee  of  the  man  who  caused  her  ruin.  We, 
for  our  part,  think  such  pity  misplaced,  and 
reserve  our  sympathy  for  less  merited  misfor- 
tunes.'* 

During  those  famous  Hundred  Days 
which  followed  the  20th  March  1815,  Roy- 
er Collard  betook  himself  to  the  learned  re- 
tirement of  the  Sorbonne,  making,  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  letters,  formal  submission 
to  the  powers  that  were.  With  the  con- 
stitutional royalists  who  had  not  followed 
the  King  out  of  France,  he  foresaw,  eveu 
before  Waterloo,  a  second  restoration  as 
the  conclusion  to  which  the  inexorable  logic 
of  events  was  inevitably  tending.  M.  Gui- 
zot  was,  by  him  and  his  political  friends, 
despatched  to  Ghent.  The  King  was  re- 
spectfully advised  to  dismiss  ultra-royalists 
from  any  place  of  influence  or  authority  near 
him,  and  to  make  it  apparent  that  the  re- 
union of  new  France  to  its  old  line  of  kings 
was  to  be  founded  on  constitutional  and 
liberal  principles  of  government. 

The  second  restoration  came.  After  a 
brief  administration  of  Talleyrand  and  Fou- 
che,  a  mini>try  was  formed  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu.  This  noble- 
man knew  little  of  France  as  he  found  it 
after  an  absence  of  twenty-five  years,  dur- 
ing part  of  which  he  had  ruled  the  Crimea 
as  the  viceregent  of  the  Emperor  Alexander. 


*  Vol  iiL  pp.  172,  173. 
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*  He  is  the  man  of  all  France  who  best  un- 
derstands the  Crimea,'  sarcastically  remark- 
ed Talleyrand  of  his  successor  in  office.  But 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu  was  liberal  in  his 
royalism,  and  undoubtedly  honest,  high- 
souled,  and  patriotic. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  which  met  in 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1815,  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  parliamentary  assemblies  in 
modern  French  history.  It  was  the  first 
which  was  called  together  under  the  elect- 
oral provisions  of  the  new  Charter.  As 
usual  in  France,  the  beaten  party  gave  no 
sign  of  life.  In  the  new  assembly  there  was 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  pure  royalists. 
'  This  Chamber  is  infrouvable,^  said  the  King 
in  his  joy  ;  not  to  be  hoped  for,  had  it  not 
actually  come  together ;  vnjindable,  had  it 
not  been  actually  tbund.  Composed  mainly 
of  obscure  country  gentlemen  whose  private 
character  was  stainless,  but  whose  political 
fanaticism,  long  chafing  under  stern  restraint, 
broke  into  frenzy  on  their  attainment  of 
power,  the  Chambre  introuvable  has  left 
behind  it  a  memory  only  less  odious  than 
the  memory  of  that  Convention  which  yield- 
ed obedience  to  Robespierre.  Doubtless 
there  is  popular  exaggeration  and  popular 
injustice  in  this  tradition.  But  these  depu- 
ties exulted  with  indecent  joy  over  the  exe- 
cutions of  Labedoyere  and  Ney ;  they 
shouted  with  indecent  fury  at  the  escape  of 
Lavalette ;  they  stifled  all  inquiry  into  the 
royalist  atrocities  of  Avignon  and  Nimes  ; 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  they  sanciion- 
ed  and  encouraged  the  '  White  Terror  '  of 
1815,  fit  parallel  on  a  reduced  scale  to  the 
'  Red  Terror '  of  1793.  That  they  system- 
atically designed  to  rebuild  all  that  had 
fallen  since  1789,  is  at  least  doubtful ;  for 
fanatics,  both  political  and  religious,  are 
often  warned  by  a  secret  instinct,  of  impos- 
sibilities which  they  will  not  acknowledge, 
but  must  not  try  to  overpass.  It  is  certain, 
at  all  events,  that  they  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  hatred  for  all  institu- 
tions born  since  that  memorable  date.  Of 
this  temper  was  the  Chamber  with  whose 
concourse  the  new  ministry  had  to  carry  on 
the  government  of  a  country  still  seething 
uneasily  after  the  turmoil  of  the  Hundred 
Days  and  the  second  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  reactionary 
Chamber  was  the  first  to  proclaim  and  en- 
force in  France  a  rule  of  representative 
government  deemed  quite  vital  and  ele 
mentary  among  ourselves.  They  contend- 
ed that  public  affairs  should  be  administered 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  par- 
liamentary majority,  otherwise  the  Charter 
was  a  sham,  and  representative  government 
a  delusion.     Against  these   ultra-royalists, 


ministers  took  the  high  ground  of  royal  pre- 
rogative. The  natural  position  of  parties 
was,  as  it  were,  inverted.  Our  own  history 
shows  instances  of  a  similar  phenomenon. 
During  the  first  two  reigns  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,  Whigs  in  office  often  acted  on 
Tory  precedents,  and  Tories  in  opposition 
often  appealed  to  principles  which  were  the 
traditionary  creed  of  Whigs.  Looking  at 
the  outer  form  of  the  debates  in  the  Chambre 
introuvdble  of  1815,  you  might  have  taken 
the  majority  for  patriots  endeavouring  to 
restrain  excesses  of  kingly  power.  Look- 
ing at  the  substance  of  these  debates,  you 
see  an  honest  and  well-meaning,  though 
feeble,  ministry  endeavouring  to  make  poli- 
tical revenge  less  comprehensive  and  less 
bitter,  to  prevent  a  royal  amnesty  from 
being  made  a  list  of  proscription,  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  courts  of  law,  to 
protect  the  public  creditor  from  spoliation, 
to  restrain  within  the  narrowest  limits  an 
unavoidable  suspension  of  the  guarantees  of 
individual  liberty.  Too  frequently  they 
stemmed  the  violence  of  the  majority  by 
unconstitutional  appeals  to  the  personal 
wishes  of  the  King.  But  under  their  op- 
ponents' appeals  to  the  Charter,  it  was  easy 
to  see  their  dislike  for  that  national  and 
royal  compact  hateful  in  their  eyes  as  the 
latest  product  of  the  Revolution.  'Astride 
upon  the  Charter,'  said  one  of  them  pri- 
vately, '  we  are  riding  it  to  death.' 

Royer  Collard  obtained  a  seat  in  the  new 
Chamber.  He  was  once  more  a  Councillor 
of  State,  and  head  of  the  University.*  At 
first,  the  relative  positions  of  ministry 
and  the  majority  being  undefined,  he  was 
scarcely  a  ministerialist.  In  our  own  poli- 
tical language,  we  should  rather  say  that  he 
sat  on  the  cross-benches.  Two  or  three  of 
his  political  friends  met  with  him  almost 
every  evening  in  a  room  which  they  hired 
for  the  purpose  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore. 
Their  object  was  to  consider  how  the  reac- 
tionary fanaticism  of  the  majority  could  be 
defeated.  Writing  home  to  his  Government 
at  this  time,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  mis- 
led by  ultra-royalist  gossip,  spoke  of  this 
harmless  meeting  as  a  Jacobin  Club. 

As  the  session  advanced,  the  line  of  sepa- 
ration between  ministers  and  the  majority 
became  apparent.  Royer  Collard  and  his 
friends  side^  with  ministers.  Against  the 
majority  maintaining  constitutional  doc- 
trines for  factious  purposes,  he  stood  up  to 
oppose  the  purposes  and  to  deny  the  doc- 
trines.   It  was  a  misnomer  to  call  the  Kins's 


*  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  France  tiie  term  '  Uni- 
versity '  only  means  the  whole  body  of  authorised 
teachers  subject  to.  thut  department  of  the  State 
which  takes  charge  of  Public  Instruction. 
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government  representative.  There  might 
be  a  representative  government  in  England. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  France. 
'I  go  farther,'  he  said  :  'when  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  shall  depend  on  a  par- 
liamentary majority ;  when  the  Chamber 
shall  have  power  to  repulse  the  King's 
ministers  and  oblige  him  to  take  others, 
servants  of  the  majority  and  not  servants  of 
the  Crown,  on  that  day  not  only  is  our  Char- 
ter gone,  but  gone  also  is  that  independent 
royalty  which  shielded  our  fathers,  and  gave 
Prance  all  the  liberty  and  happiness  she  ever 
enjoyed  ;  on  that  day  we  are  a  Common- 
wealth.' Imagine  Earl  Russell  beginning 
his  parliamentary  career  by  a  panegyric  of 
rotten  boroughs.  Imagine  Mr.  Cobden  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  his  political  fame  by 
exposing  the  fallacies  of  free  trade.  Scarcely 
less  stjirtling  than  such  suppositions  is  the 
fact,  that  the  doctrines  above  quoted  should 
have  been  uttered  by  the  statesman  who, 
fourteen  years  later,  appeared  in  the  pres 
ence-chamber  of  King  Charles  X.,  at  the 
head  of  a  parliamentary  deputation  sent  to 
warn  that  infatuated  sovereign  of  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  dangerous  conflict  to  which 
the  Crown,  in  the  selection  of  its  advisers, 
had  provoked  the  representatives  of  the 
nation. 

How  fjir  a  government  like  ours  is  or  is 
not  representative  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
t«rm,  is  a  point  of  some  moment  to  politi- 
cal philosophers.  In  a  popular  assembly,  it 
is  a  question  of  words.  But  in  such  an  as- 
sembly, the  question  whether  ministers  shall 
govern  without  its  concurrence,  is  above  all 
others  a  practical  one.  With  us  it  is  si 
ply  a  question  whether  the  public  business 
of  the  country  shall  go  on,  or  shall  come  to 
a  dead  stop.  It  is  just  the  old  issue  between 
the  preponderance  of  parliamentary  author- 
ity and  the  preponderance  of  royal  preroga- 
tive ;  an  issue  settled  in  this  country  since 
1688,  but  quite  unsettled  in  France  in  the 
year  1815.  Not  a  single  member  of  the 
Chambre  introuvable  desired  really  to  post- 
pone prerogative  to  parliamentary  authority. 
In  truth,  Royer  CoLard  maintained  nothing 
more  than  the  logical  result  of  his  opponents' 
real  principles ;  principles  from  which  an 
open  dissentient  could  scarcely  have  been 
found.  Not  political  wisdom,  but  political 
passions,  not  experience  of  p^^blic  affairs, 
but  reckless  hatred  of  their  predecessors, 
made  an  assembly  of  narrow-minded  coun- 
try gentlemen  maintain  against  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  politicians  of  his  time,  a 
practical  doctrine  which  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies has  been  a  mere  commonplace  to  men  i 
of  all  parties  among  ourselves.  | 

The  parliamentary  session  was  closed  in  i 


April  1816  by  prorogation.  But  the  '  Cham- 
bre Introuvable  '  was  not  destined  to  meet 
again. 

It  had  ceased  to  be  looked  upon  with  fa- 
vour by  the  King.  Louis  XVIII.  believed  as 
implicitly  as  any  one  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
divine  tenure  of  his  royal  office.  But  though 
not  a  liberal  prince,  he  was  an  honest  and  a 
prudent  one.  He  had  given  France  a  con- 
stitutional Charter,  and  pledged  his  royal 
word  to  its  faithful  observance.  He 
shrewdly  saw  that  the  right  course  was  also 
the  safe  one.  Unquestionably  he  would 
rather  have  been  an  absolute  sovereign  than 
a  sovereign  controlled  by  constitutional 
limitations.  As  he  said  himself,  he  would 
rather  walk  straight  than  walk  lame ;  but 
better  walk  lame,  than  not  walk  at  all. 
Better  be  a  constitutional  King  in  the  Tuile- 
ries,  than  a  sham  King  with  a  sham  Court 
at  Ghent,  Hartwell,  or  Mittau.  Give  the 
majority  of  the  Chamber  their  way,  and  it 
was  clear  to  what  issues  they  would  bring 
the  country  and  the  Crown.  His  authority 
too-  had  been  contemned  by  them  in  the 
person  of  his  ministers,  and  no  sovereign 
was  ever  more  jealous  of  his  personal 
authority  than  he.  And  yet  it  seemed  hard 
to  punish  royalism,  even  when  its  excess 
had  made  it  dangerous.  The  parliamentary 
miijority  certainly  did  not  represent  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  country  ;  but  they  repre- 
sented the  feeling  of  a  party  whose  pow- 
er in  the  country  was  considerable,  and 
whose  acknowledged  heads  were  the  King's 
brother  and  the  King's  niece.  When  his 
police  minister,  Decazes,  who  had  deserved- 
ly  won  the  influence  of  a  flwourite  and  the 
power  of  a  Premier,  pressed  him  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  Chamber,  it  was  natural  that 
the  King  should  hesitate.  At  last  he  yield- 
ed. The  ministerial  counsels,  the  ro^al  re- 
luctance, had  been  kept  a  profound  secret. 
To  the  surprise  of  every  one,  to  the  con- 
sternation of  the  opposition  Court  held  by 
the  Comte  d'Artois  in  the  Pavilion  Marsan, 
—  that  corner  of  the  Tuileries  which  still 
uplifts  its  peaked  rook  and  tall  chimneys 
over  against  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  —  an  ordi- 
nance dissolving  that  notorious  Chamber 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur.  It  was  datt-d  5th 
September  1816,  a  memorable  date  in  the 
history  of  those  times,  as  the  beginning  of 
a  tranquil  and  moderate  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  reaction  produced  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  four  years  later, 
once  more  recalled  the  ultra-royalists  to 
influence  and  power. 

Tranquil  and  moderate,  we  say,  but  in  a 
restricted  and  relative  sense;  as  tranquil 
and  as  moderate  as  parliamentary  govern- 
ment could  be  in  a  country  where  parties 
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were  fiercely  hostile,  and  free  institutions  a 
recent  and  ill  understood  possession.  Dur- 
ing these  four  years,  many  a  stout  battle  on 
quite  elementary  questions  of  constitutional 
freedom  had  to  be  fought.  The  advocates 
of  modern  imperialism  complacently  appeal 
to  the  contrast  between  the  now  scarcely 
ruffled  surface  of  home  politics  in  France, 
and  the  stormy  contests  which,  in  these  far- 
off  parliamentary  times,  stirred  society  to 
its  inmost  depths.  In  this  country,  we  are 
neither  scared  by  that  contrast,  nor  moved 
by  the  lesson  which  it  is  meant  to  suggest. 
Happily  fimiliar  with  a  political  freedom 
which  has  outlived  many  generations,  we 
take  its  good  along  with  its  inseparable  evil, 
accepting  its  shadows  for  the  sake  of  its 
lights.  True  it  is,  that  political  freedom 
brings  with  it  the  occasional  injustice  of 
party  strife,  the  occasional  abuse  of  party 
victory.  But  it  satisfies  some  of  the  high- 
est instincts  of  our  nature.  Since,  in  the 
inherent  imperfection  of  all  human  institu- 
tions it  is  written  that  abuses  must  needs 
come,  let  us  rather  have  a  government  un- 
der which  they  may  be  discussed  freely, 
than  a  government  which  requires  them  to 
be  submitted  to  without  discussion. 

Into  these  commonplaces  one  is  apt  to 
glide,  whenever  a  comparison  suggests  itself 
between  our  political  institutions  and  those 
which  now  prevail  in  France.  Common- 
places here,  they  are  paradoxes  yonder. 

The  few  distinguisiied  men  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel,  who  openly  profess 
their  belief  in  these  paradoxes  as  truths 
awaiting  in  partial  oblivion  now  their  in- 
evitable revival  hereafter,  consider  the  four 
years  which  followed  the  year  1816  as  the 
best  time  of  the  Restoration.  At  no  time 
since  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  had  the  alliance 
between  the  Crown  and  the  public  liberties 
seemed  more  promising.  An  electoral  law, 
faithfully  carrying  out  the  promises  of  the 
Charter,  had  been  passed  on  5th  February 
1817.  On  19th  May  1819,  the  newspaper 
press  became  as  free  as  it  now  is  in  Eng- 
land. During  these  four  years  it  was  that 
the  doctrinaires  rose  to  that  eminence  which 
has  made  their  name  ffimous.  To  make 
their  position  clear,  the  distribution  of  par- 
ties in  the  Chamber  must  be  understood. 

On  the  extreme  right  of  the  chair  sat 
those  deputies  who  saw  nothing  in  the  Rev- 
olution of  1789  but  a  series  of  blunders, 
followed  by  a  series  of  crimes  ;  blunders  to 
be  set  right,  crimes  to  be  expiated  by  return- 
ing, as  tar  as  it  was  possible  to  return,  to 
the  state  of  things  which  existed  before  that 
fatal  date.  On  the  extreme  left  of  the  chair 
sat  those  deputies  who,  as  men  of  the  Revo- 
lution or  men  of  the  Empire,  upheld  the 


very  principles  and  appealed  to  the  very 
recollections  which  the  extreme  right  re- 
garded with  abhorrence.  Between  these  two 
extremes  was  a  large  and  fluctuating  mass, 
which  properly  belonged  to  neither.  This 
was  the  centre. 

To  Sonne  extent,  this  threefold  division  is 
naturally  inherent  in  every  political  assem- 
bly of  popular  origin,  whose  deliberations 
are  public  and  free.  So«ie  men  love  things  as 
they  are  or  were  ;  some  men  thirst  insatiably 
for  new  things  ;  the  mass  of  mankind  hesi- 
tate between  these  antagonistic  tendencies. 
Chiefly  in  the  early  days  of  parliamentary 
institutions  will  we  note  an  extreme  right, 
an  extreme  left,  and  a  centre.  As  these 
institutions  grow  older,  as  party  ties  are 
strengthened  by  family  tradition,  as  the 
reins  of  party  discipline  are  tightened  by 
the  experience  of  generations,  the  extremes 
absorb  the  centre,  leaving  in  its  stead  a 
handful  of  politicians  who  profess  allegiance 
to  the  leaders  of  neither  side,  and  are  im- 
portant chiefly  because  they  can  turn  the 
scale  in  an  evenly-balanced  party  struggle. 

The  beginning  of  such  a  phenomenon  was 
visible  in  the  assembly  of  which  we  speak. 
Part  of  the  centre  gravitated  towards  the 
right,  and  part  towards  the  left.  While  one 
extreme  was  a  standing  conspiracy  against 
the  Charter,  and  the  other  extreme  a  stand- 
ing conspiracy  against  the  King,  the  right 
centre  loyally  accepted  the  Charter  for  the 
sake  of  the  King,  and  the  left  centre  loyally 
accepted  the  King  for  the  sake  of  the  Charter. 
Between  these  two  sections  of  the  centre 
were  four  or  five  men,  who  thoroughly  and 
equally  accepted  both  the  Crown  and  the 
Charter,  the  rights  of  the  King  and  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  each  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tion and  complement  of  the  other.  These 
were  the  doctrinaires. 

It  may  be  that  the  symmetry  of  this  de- 
scription is  to  be  taken  as  you  take  the 
round  numbers  of  the  mathematician.  It 
may  be  that  minor  details  are  here  sacrificed 
to  distinctness  of  general  outline.  Truth- 
fulness in  the  general  outline,  nothing  more 
than  this,  is  what  we  profess  to  give.  We 
believe  that  we  have  given  nothing  less. 

As  their  small  number  and  equally  bal- 
anced doctrine  imply,  the  doctrinaires  were 
not  a  party,  but  rather  a  knot  of  political 
philosophers.  Their  three  chief  names  were 
Royer  Collard,  De  Serre,  Camille  Jordan. 
In  the  House  of  Peers  they  had  one  adher- 
ent, the  Duke  de  Broglie.  In  the  Council 
of  State,  M.  Guizot  and  M.  de  Barante  were 
their  allies  and  disciples.  In  political  circles 
and  in  the  press,  they  numbered  perhaps  a 
dozen  adherents.  Small  as  their  numbers 
were,  their  moral  weight  and  political  im- 
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portatice  are  conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
these  times.  They  were  called  doctrinaires, 
because  their  reputed  chief,  Royer  Collard, 
had  by  some  satirical  journalist  been  quizzed 
as  a  Doctrinaire  Father,  in  allusion  to  his 
early  years  as  a  pupil  in  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  of  St.  Omer.  Their  small  num- 
ber was  often  the  subject  of  ridicule.  It 
was  said  of  the  Opposition  lately  sitting  in 
Napoleon  III.'s  Legislative  Body,  that  a 
single  cab  could  hold  it  all.  Of  the  doctri- 
naires, it  used  to  be  said  that  they  M^ould 
barely  fill  one  sofa.  Acting  on  Cobbett's 
rule  that  you  take  the  sting  out  of  a  nick- 
name by  adopting  it,  they  declared  them- 
selves to  be  doctrinaires  indeed, — that  is  to 
say,  men  having  doctrines, — in  other  words, 
fixed  principles  of  political  belief  and  action 
other  than  party  or  personal  interest. 

But  with  the  distinguishing  characteristic 
comes  the  faulty  exaggeration.  An  inexora- 
ble stiffness  where  compromise  is  needed,  a 
disposition  to  make  the  varying  exigencies 
of  circumstance  yield  obedience  to  quite  in- 
flexible principles,  this  was  a  doctrinaire 
fault  from  which,  in  form  and  manner  at 
least,  the  chief  of  the  doctrinaires  was  not 
altogether  free.  But  in  him  it  was  some- 
times more  apparent  than  real.  '  More  than 
once,'  saj-s  M.  Albert  de  Broglie,*  '  it  has 
happened  to  him  not  to  look  down  upon  cir- 
cumstances from  the  heights  of  theory,  but 
to  exalt  into  a  theory  what  was  nothing  more 
than  the  inspiration  of  circumstances.' 

The  name  doctrinaire  has  not  disappeared, 
and  is  not  likely  to  disappear,  from  our  po- 
litical vocabulary.  It  is  a  convenient  term 
for  a  not  uncommon  phenomenon.  A  poli- 
tician showing  signs  of  insubordination  in 
the  ranks  of  his  party,  inclined  perhaps  to 
set  up  principles  of  his  own  which  are  not 
theirs,  is  liable  to  be  sneered  at  as  a  doc- 
trinaire. Various  are  the  positions  in  which 
the  designation  may  be  given  or  received. 
A  Tory  with  leanings  to  Whig  error,  a 
Whig  tainted  with  Tory  heresies,  is  no  better 
than  a  doctrinaire  in  the  estimation  of  his 
more  orthodox  brethren.  The  doctrinaire 
is  essentially  a  separatist  and  independent. 
His  personal  merits  may  be  very  great; 
obedience  to  the  demands  of  party  is  not  one 
of  them.  A  certain  amount  of  party  dis- 
cipline is  essential  to  the  right  working  of 
free  institutions.  In  that  point  of  view  the 
doctrinaire  is  an  obstacle.  Exaggeration  of 
party  feeling,  sacrifice  of  public  interests  to 
party  interests,  these  are  the  vices  to  which 
free  institutions  are  prone.  In  that  point  of 
view  the  doctrinaire  is  a  corrective.     Some 

*  Preface  to  M.  Vingtaia's  Life  of  Royer  Collard, 
p.  iv. 


narrow  personal  ambitions,  seeking  consola- 
tion for  deserved  failure,  may  affect  this 
form  of  political  opinion  as  a  vent  for  selfish 
discontent,  as  a  satisfaction  for  rufliied  vanity. 
But  the  doctrinaire  whose  aims  are  like  those 
of  Royer  Collard  and  his  friends,  has  a 
lofty  function  to  fulfil  under  any  system  of 
free  government.  Like  the  eclectic  in 
philosophy,  he  is  a  seeker  and  supporter  of 
truths  which  other  men  have  overlooked  in 
the  strife  for  victory.  His  part  is  to  uphold 
those  rights  and  interests  of  society  which 
political  struggles  sometimes  endanger.  A 
part  of  which  few  are  capable,  and  enticing 
to  few  ;  for  its  successful  achievement  pre- 
supposes a  high  moral  influence  very  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  and  leading  rather  to  unofficial 
honour  among  a  chosen  circle,  than  to  the 
more  substantial  and  more  popular  rewards 
of  place  and  power.  To  the  practical  poli- 
tician, to  the  man  who  writes  or  works  for 
his  party,  the  doctrinaire,  however  high-soul- 
ed  and  pure,  is  a  special  object  of  dislike. 
Hence  it  is  that  in  our  political  writing  the 
term  is  rarely  applied  otherwise  than  as  a 
mark  of  reproach. 

From  envy  and  detraction  it  has  certainly 
shielded  neither  those  who  originally  bore 
the  name,  nor  their  survivors  and  disciples. 
Their  position  was  and  has  always  been,  the 
likeliest  to  produce  misrepresentation  and  to 
provoke  slander.  Just  as  an  object  in  the 
middle  distance  of  a  landscape  is  projected 
on  a  background  changing  with  every  change 
in  the  position  of  the  spectator,  so,  in  politi- 
cal perspective,  the  man  who  occupies  a 
middle  position  between  contending  parties 
is  liable  to  be  blended  with  each  of  them  in 
its  turn.  The  consequence  is  that  each  in  its 
turn  will  abuse  him  as  being  an  open  enemy 
after  having  been  a  treacherous  friend.  To 
the  ultra-royalist  of  the  Restoration,  Royer 
Collard  often  seemed  no  better  than  a  level- 
ler and  a  Jacobin  ;  to  the  imperialist  of  our 
day  he  is  a  bigot  of  the  '  throne  and  altar' 
creed.*  To  the  modern  French  republican, 
the  doctrinaire  is  a  political  Jesuit  with  no 
fixed  principle  but  this,  that  the  end  justifies 


*  An  unconscious  echo  of  this  opininn  will  b« 
found  at  p.  193  (aa  explained  ac  page  194)  of  Tin 
Ytars^  Imperialism,  a  volume  materially  thin,  and  of 
not  much  substance  otherwise,  but  smartly  and 
pleasantly  written.  To  its  style,  and  its  conformity 
with  the  superficial  theories  of  Freuch  politics  afloat 
in  this  country,  this  book  owes  such  measure  of  suc- 
cess as  it  has  attained.  Written  professedly  by  a 
lounger  (flaneur)  it  bristles  wi'h  facts  and  figures, 
assuredly  not  picked  up  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  but 
derived  from  sources  always  made  available  to  book 
writers  and  newspaper  correspondents  who  are  will- 
ing to  plead,  with  such  qualifications  as  our  political 
traditions  fortunately  require,  the  cause  of  French 
Imperialism  in  England. 
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the  means.*  With  us  the  epithet  is  a  cur- 
rent newspaper  word  often  as  meaningless 
as  any  other  bit  of  newspaper  slang,  but 
meaning  when  used  with  a  serious  purpose, 
a  sham  Conservative  or  a  sham  Liberal, 
according  to  the  political  colour  of  the 
writer.  This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  obloquy 
which  is  likely  to  beset  those  public  men 
who  place  justice  above  party  considerations, 
who  care  more  for  their  country's  welfare 
than  for  the  official  interests  of  their  politi- 
cal friends,  and  less  for  temporary  popularity 
than  for  permanent  fame. 

Justice  even  to  their  detractors  requires 
us  to  remember  that  the  opinions  of  Koyer 
Collard  and  his  friends  underwent  a  change. 
Free  political  institutions  were  in  their 
cradle  in  1815  :  the  responsibility  of  minis- 
ters, the  true  relation  between  Crown  and 
Parliament,  and  their  constitutional  inter- 
dependence, these  were  things  which  the 
charter  had  scarcely  settled,  because  by  the 
fraraers  of  the  charter  they  were  scarcely 
understood.  In  those  evil  days  it  was  natu- 
ral that  the  sincere  friends  of  public  liberty 
should  side  with  prerogative  against  fanatical 
partisans,  who  clamoureel  for  parliamentary 
authority  in  order  to  make  it  the  instrument 
of  its  own  ruin.  This  was  the  offence  of 
Eoyer  Collard  much  more  than  of  his 
friends ;  an  offence  amply  atoned  for,  if 
atonement  were  needed,  by  his  whole  subse- 
quent life.  From  1816  to  1820,  when  the 
ultra-royalist  faction  seemed  vanquished,  the 
doctrinaires  were  the  unfailing  supporters 
of  every  measure  favourable  to  individual 
and  public  freedom.  It  was  their  day  of 
power,  and  they  used  it  well.  When  Im- 
perialist writers,  French  or  English,  speak 
slightingly  of  the  doctrinaires,  it  is  well  to 
note  that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  liberal  politi- 
cians as  opposed  to  all  democrats,  pure  and 
imperialist,  the  best  days  of  the  Restoration 
to  be  reckoned  without  doubt  among  the 
best  days  of  modern  French  history,  were 
precisely  the  days  when  the  doctrinaire  in- 
fluence had  become  a  power  in  the  State. 

It  was  in  1817  that  the  doctrinaires  began 
to  be  known  by  that  name.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  their  greatest  orator,  the  greatest 
orator  of  the  Restoration, — De  Serre, — be- 
came Keeper  of  the  Seals.  But  his  friend 
Royer  Collard  after  some  hesitation,  declined 
a  similar  honour.  He  felt  himself  lack- 
ing, perhaps,  in  administrative  talent.  He 
certainly  had  no  taste  for  those  compromises 
between  principle  and  expediency  which  are 
often  forced  upon  Ministers  of  State.  '  My 
way  of  conducting  public  affairs,'  said  he  to 


*  See  Pagnerre's  Political  Dictionary,  voce.  Doc- 
trinaire. 


M.  Decazes,  '  would  in  no  respect  be  yours. 
You  evade  questions,  and  turn  then)  aside  ; 
you  gain  time,  and  leave  them  half  solved. 
For  my  part  I  would  face  them,  bring  them 
out  into  the  market-place,  and  there  evisce- 
rate them  before  everybody.  I  would  com- 
promise, not  aid  you.'*  He  disliked  official 
responsibility.  He  disliked  any  saciifice  of 
his  personal  independence.  Grave  faults 
these,  you  will  say,  in  a  public  man,  and  not 
for  general  imitation,  except  on  pain  of  a 
stoppage  in  the  wheels  of  parliamentary 
government.  But  it  is  one  among  many 
advantages  of  parliamentary  government, 
that  while  it  trains  men  for  office,  and  offers 
them  some  of  the  highest  and  noblest  in- 
ducements to  take  office  with  its  responsi- 
bilities, its  cares,  its  shackles,  its  labours,  it 
still  leaves  outside  the  line  of  official  em- 
ployment a  wide  and  honourable  field  of 
usefulness. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  de  Berri  brought 
back  evil  days.  A  royalist  reaction  then  set 
in,  which  lasted,  with  one  brief  interval  to- 
wards its  close,  till  1830.  But  we  are  not 
writing  a  history  of  these  times ;  only  such 
a  summary  of  them  as  may  make  the  pub- 
lic life  of  a  remarkable  man  intelligible. 
The  space  we  have  occupied  is  already  large  ; 
too  large,  it  may  be  thought,  for  our  foreign 
and  unfamiliar  subject.  Moreover  at  this 
point  we  lose  the  guidance  of  M.  Duvergier 
de  Hauranne  with  whom  we  part  with  best 
wishes  for  the  successful  completion  of  his 
invaluable  history.  We  shall  move  rapidly 
over  the  ground  that  rema,ins. 

The  acceptance  of  office  by  De  Serre,  the 
refusal  of  office  by  Royer  Collard  —  these 
were  the  beginnings  of  a  separation  which 
subsequent  events  made  wider  and  deeper. 
Clear  it  was,  if  ever  anything  was  made 
clear,  that  the  Duke  de  Berri's  murder  was 
the  deed  of  one  man  without  accomplices. 
But  many  thought  it  an  act  of  revolutionary 
violence,  a  symptom  of  revolutionary  pas- 
sions fermenting  among  the  multitude,  and 
inspiring  the  frenzy  of  a  single  and  quite 
unaided  assassin.  The  soul  of  De  Serre  was 
filled  with  this  conviction.  To  his  vivid 
imagination  democracy  seemed  like  a  rising 
tide,  threatening  to  whelm  in  a  second  inun- 
dation all  the  guarantees  of  social  order 
which  the  first  had  spared.  With  his  sanc- 
tion measures  were  taken  against  individual 
liberty  ;  a  law  was  brought  in  to  restrict  the 
press  ;  another  to  create,  beside  and  above 
the  existing  deputies  and  electors,  a  higher 
category  of  both.  As  the  breach  between 
De  Serre  and  his  doctrinaire  friends  became 
known,  men  versed  in  English  parliamentary 

*  Guizot,  Memoirea,  voL  i.  p.  201. 
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history  remembered  how  a  like  terror  of 
democratic  excess  brought  about  a  like  inci- 
dent in  the  political  career  of  Burke.  In  the 
Chamber,  and  out  of  it,  the  doctrinaires  be- 
came the  opponents  of  the  ministry.  Their 
names  were  struck  from  the  roll  of  the 
Council  of  State.  To  soften  the  blow,  De 
Serre,  in  the  King's  name,  offered  Royer 
Collard  a  pension.  The  offer  was  loftily  de- 
clined. His  letter  on  that  occasion  to  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  has  been  preserved  by 
M.  De  Barante.  No  man  placed  between 
his  principles  and  a  pension  ever  declared  for 
his  principles  in  a  statelier  siy\e. 

It  was  in  a  discussion  on  the  new  laws 
of  the  press  that  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  Royer  Collard  and  his  old  friend 
took  its  most  memorable  expression.  De- 
mocracy rising  and  pervading  all  things, 
*a  full  stream  ready  to  overflow  its  chan- 
nels'— so  De  Serre  in  his  vivid  way  pre- 
sented to  his  hearers  the  evil  power  requir- 
ing curb  and  check.  'Yes,'  answered  Royer 
Collard,  '  democracy  does  ^ovf  in  a  full 
stream  in  this  France  of  ours,  such  as  the 
lapse  of  time  and  the  course  of  events  have 
made  her.  Let  others  be  sorrowful  or  be 
angry  ;  for  my  part,  instead  of  slandering 
the  age  in  which  we  live,  I  thank  Provi- 
dence for  opening  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion to  an  ever-increasing  number  of  our 
race.'*  .  .  .  '  Through  many  misfor- 
tunes,' he  said  in  the  course  of  the  same 
fepeech,  'the  equality  of  rights  (this  is  de- 
mocracy's true  name,  I  restore  it  merely) 
has  prevailed ;  .  .  .it  has  become  the 
universal  form  of  society.  In  this  sense  it 
is  everywhere,  and  has  no  farther  conquests 
to  make.'  A  noticeable  distinction  this, 
though  not  perhaps  Aristotelian,  between 
the  true  democracy  and  the  false,  between 
justice  to  the  many,  and  their  unjust,  be- 
cause ignorant,  possession  of  political  power. 
To  believe  that  society  must,  'with  the 
process  of  the  suns,  fall  under  a  form  of 
government  in  which  its  best  and  wisest 
shall  be  overborne  and  silenced  by  unintel- 
ligent numbers,  is  sheer  fatalism.  To 
believe  that  knowledge,  wisdom,  justice, 
and  all  the  blessings  held  within  the  vague 
but  broad  word  civilisation,  are  destined  to 
flow  in  an  ever-deepening  and  widening 
stream,  for  behoof  of  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  the  children  of  men,  is  to  believe 
in  Providence.  This,  and  not  the  other, 
was  the  faith  of  Royer  Collard. 

Within  the  meaning  of  democracy  prop- 
erly so  called,  his  opinion,  as  expressed  on 
another    occasion,    looks    like    a    subtlety 


*  These  words  are  quoted  ia  Cousin's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  of  Philosophy,  Lect.  ii. 


intended  to  meet  the  advocate  of  universal 
suffrage  on  common  ground.  Electoral 
rights  belong  to  all,  he  said  ;  not  to  be 
exercised,  however,  without  some  guarantee 
of  intelligence  and  interest  in  the  common 
good.  Clearly  the  question  how  these 
guarantees  shall  be  determined,  is  the  whole 
question  between  limited  suffrage  and  the 
so-called  universal  suffrage  which  excludes 
women  and  children ;  to  be  determined 
differently  according  as  the  representative 
is  taken  as  the  pledged  delegate  of  a  nu- 
merical majority,  or  the  free  and  intelligent 
defender  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
country  at  large.     But  to  return. 

The  royalist  reaction  went  on.  Under 
its  able  and  dexterous  leader  Villele  as 
Prime  Minister,  the  Extreme  Right  re- 
mained in  power  from  the  year  1822  till 
the  year  1827.  In  the  autumn  of  1824, 
Louis  XVIII.  died.  De  Serre  was  dead  ; 
Camille  Jordan  had  gone  to  his  grave  two 
or  three  years  before.  Of  the  doctrinaires 
in  the  chamber,  Royer  Collard  stood  almost 
alone  when  Charles  X.  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  call  him  leader  of 
the  opposition,  for  no  disciplined  and  regu- 
lar opposition  then  existed.  But  public 
opinion  was  deeply  stirred  against  the 
reactionary  tendencies  of  the  ministry,  and 
against  the  fanaticism,  political  and  religious, 
of  its  supporters.  Among  those  who  gave 
utterance  to  that  feeling  in  the  Chamber, 
none  spoke  with  more  authority  than  Royer 
Collard.  On  all  sides  he  was  listened  to 
with  deference.  The  Extreme  Right  and 
Right  Centre  honoured  in  him  a  man  of 
tried  loyalty  to  the  Crown ;  the  Extreme 
Left  and  Left  Centre  trusted  him  as  a  sin- 
cere Liberal.  All  yielded  homage  to  his 
lofty  eloquence,  which  in  that  generation 
had  scarcely  been  surpassed.  To  him  the 
country  at  large  looked  with  expectation, 
when  any  measure  was  brought  forward  by 
which  its  civil  or  religious  liberties  were 
put  in  peril.  A  notable  instance  of  such 
expectation  and  its  fulfilment  was  the  pro- 
posal, in  1825,  to  punish  with  death  any 
one  who  should  profane  a  sacred  vessel,  or 
lay  violent  hands  on  a  consecrated  wafer. 
The  bill  became  law,  cruel  and  absurd  as 
it  was — absurd,  because  impracticably  cruel. 
Royer  Cullard's  speech  made  the  victory  of 
ministers  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  No  one 
could  doubt  his  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  his  fathers ;  but  to  make  the  dogma  of 
the  Real  Presence  a  law  of  the  State,  seemed 
to  him  an  intolerable  confusion  of  things 
secular  with  things  sacred.  '  Have  States, 
then,'  he  asked, '  a  religion  as  persons  have ; 
have  they  a  soul  and  a  life  to  come,  in  which 
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they  will  be  judged  according  to  their  faith 
and  works'?  .  .  .  Human  societies  are 
born,  they  live,  they  die  on  this  earth  ;  here 
their  destinies  are  fulfilled  ;  here  ends  their 
imperfect  and  faulty  justice,  founded  only  on 
the  need  and  the  right  of  self-preservation. 
But  they  do  not  contain  the  whole  of  man. 
Above  and  beyond  his  social  ties,  there 
remains  to  him  the  nobler  part  of  himself, 
those  high  faculties  by  which  he  rises  to 
God,  to  a  future  life,  to  unknown  blessings 
in  an  invisible  world.  ...  As  religion 
is  not  of  this  world,  so  neither  is  human  law 
of  the  other.  Between  these  two  worlds  there 
is  contact,  but  no  confusion ;  their  bound- 
ary line  is  the  grave.  .  .  .  We,  indi- 
vidual and  personal  beings  as  we  are,  made 
in  God's  image  and  heirs  of  immortality, 
we  have  another  destiny  than  that  of  States.'* 
There  is  a  savour  here  of  the  professorial 
chair;  this  is  not  quite  the  kind  of  talk 
suited  to  our  practical  House  of  Commons. 
In  a  more  practical  strain  he  concluded  : 
'  No  doubt,  gentlemen,  our  Revolution  has 
been  impious,  even  to  fanaticism,  even  to 
cruelty  ;  but  note  that  by  cruelty  the  revo- 
lutionary cause  was  lost,  and  one  may  warn 
the  counter  revolutionists  of  our  time,  that 
cruel  retaliation,  even  if  written  merely, 
will  bear  witness  against  its  authors  and 
make  them  infamous  in  their  turn.' 

The  tradition  is,  that  these  speeches  of 
Royer  Collard  touched  a  very  sensitive 
fibre  in  France,  and  set  public  opinion  astir 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  this  when  we  look  at 
the  political  apathy  into  which  the  present 
generation  of  Frenchmen  are  for  the  most 
part  fallen.  But  equality  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights,  much  more  than  public  or 
individual  liberty,  was  ever  the  national 
craving.  Popular,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  the 
eloquence  of  Royer  Collard  could  scarcly 
ever  have  been.  His  was  not  that  form  of 
oratory  which  tells  on  the  multitude.  There 
was  in  it  no  appeal  to  passion  or  feeling,  no 
strong  declamation  against  individuals,  no 
brilliant  narration,  no  striking  detail,  none 
of  that  concrete  and  practical  logic  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  our  public  men.  A 
very  competent  French  critic,!  wishing  to 
give  his  countrymen  an  idea  of  Macaulay's 
oratory,  likens  him  to  Royer  Collard.  To 
give  an  idea  of  Royer  Collard's  oratory  we 
would  scarcely  liken  him  to  Macaulay. 
Compared  with  our  great  orator  and  his- 


*  These  words  are  quoted  near  the  close  of 
Guizot's  first  Lecture  on  the  History  of  Civilisation 
in  Europe. 

f  M.  Prevost-Paradol,  Nouveaux  Essais  de  Po- 
Uiique  et  de  Litter ature,  p.  91. 


torian,  the  great  doctrinaire  seems  to  us 
abstract,  platonic,  almost  transcendental. 
Like  Macaulay,  he  was  a  speaker  of  set 
speeches ;  more  than  this,  be  was  a  reader 
of  written  ones.  From  long  disuse  of  pub- 
lic discussion  under  Napoleon,  sprang  this 
fashion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  not  yet 
abandoned  by  its  successors.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  there  was  no  debating  there 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, — one  deputy 
ascending  the  tribune  after  another  to  read, 
according  as  his  temper  or  his  aptitude 
might  be,  a  fierce  philippic  or  a  cold  disser- 
tation. Royer  Collard  often  spoke  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  and  never  otherwise 
than  with  ease  and  power ;  but  in  the  main 
his  parliamentary  eloquence  always  retained 
something  of  the  Sorbonne.  Quoted  there 
by  his  disciples  Cousin  and  Guizot,  his 
words  seem  restored  to  their  true  place, 
spoken  to  their  appropriate  listeners. 

On  one  other  memorable  occasion,  before 
the  fall  of  the  Villele  ministry,  his  elo- 
quence stirred  the  Chamber  and  the  nation. 
This  was  in  1827.  A  law  had  been  pro- 
posed to  deprive  the  press  of  the  poor  re- 
mains of  liberty  it  still  possesssd.  Public 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  The  Jesuits 
were  thought  to  have  been  busy  here,  as  in 
the  crusade  against  sacrilege  ;  an  additional 
circumstance  of  exasperation.  Not  on  this 
ground,  but  on  the  ground  of  its  own  de- 
merits, Royer  Collard  attacked  the  proposed 
law.  Its  authors,  while  lamenting  the  prob- 
able fate  in  store  for  good  journals  and  good 
books,  maintained  that  evil  is  a  hundredfold 
more  productive  of  evil,  than  good  is  pro- 
ductive of  good.  The  liberty  of  doing  and 
speaking  well  was  to  be  taken  away  in 
order  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  doing  and 
speaking  ill ;  the  corn  was  to  be  uprooted 
with  the  tares.  A  notable  argument  this, 
Royer  Collard  said,  convicting  man's  Maker 
of  a  blunder  when  man  was  sent  forth  on 
the  day  of  his  creation  able  to  choose  be- 
tween true  and  false,  free  to  choose  between 
right  and  wrong.  The  concluding  words  of 
that  oration  were  remembered  long  after 
the  time  when  these  and  other  sounds  of 
warning  to  that  fated  elder  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  might  have  been  listened 
to  with  profit  to  tiiemselves  and  to  the 
country  over  which  their  rule  had  been  so 
strangely  restored: — 'I  cannot  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee,  nor 
any  amendment.  The  bill  deserves  none, 
admits  of  none.  No  compromise  is  possible 
with  the  principle  of  tyranny  which  has 
brought  it  forth.  I  reject  it  purely  and 
simply  out  of  respect  for  human  nature, 
of  which  it  is  a  degradation ;  for  justice, 
against  which  it  is  an  outrage.     I  reject  it 
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out  of  loyalty  to  the  lawful  throne,  which  it 
shakes  to  its  foundation  perhaps,  which  it  at 
least  endangers,  and  of  which  it  sullies  the 
honour  in  men's  opinions  as  unfaithful  to  its 
word.  This  is  the  only  pledge  I  can  now 
give  of  a  fidelity  known  to  the  Crown  in  its 
day  of  exile  and  misfortune.  And  you, 
gentlemen,  you  also  will  reject  this  bill, 
because  you  owe  it  to  yourselves  in  this 
crisis,  which  may  be  a  salutary  one,  to  make 
it  known  what  your  country  is  to  you,  and 
what  you  are  to  your  country.' 

The  crisis  was  a  salutary  one.  It  arrested 
the  mad  career  of  reactionary  politicians; 
it  almost  saved  the  dynasty.  There  was  a 
dissolution  and  a  general  election.  Of  these 
steps  taken  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Vil 
lele,  the  immediate  result  was  that  minister's 
resignation.  He  shrewdly  saw  that  to  gov- 
ern against  the  will  of  a  hostile  majority  in 
both  Chambers  was  a  problem  for  which, 
within  the  constitutional  limits  of  parlia- 
mentary government,  there  was  no  solution. 
Charles  X.  was  made  to  understand  that  the 
time  for  a  bold  stroke  beyond  these  limits 
not  being  come  as  yet,  it  would  be  the  safest 
course  to  walk  within  them  a  little  longer. 
And  so  the  Martignao  ministry  came  to 
power. 

It  was  a  makeshift  ministry  this,  intended 
to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  liberal  by 
accident  rather  than  design.  Yor  its  good 
fivine  in  history  it  is  more  beholden  to  the 
personal  inclinations  of  its  chief  than  to  his 
political  opinions.  He  was  a  Bordeaux 
advocate  of  some  repute,  who  had  done 
good  service  to  the  royal  cause  in  that  city 
during  the  Hundred  Days,  much  liked  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  his  concili- 
atory manners,  listened  to  by  all  as  a  fasci- 
nating orator,  known  to  friend  and  foe  as  a 
man  of  honour.  He  had  served  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Villele  party  with  some  distinction, 
sufficient  to  make  his  promotion  no  sur- 
prise. Shielded  by  the  popularity  of  the 
new  minister,  the  King  took  time  to  ripen 
his  plans.  The  public  were  misled  into  the 
belief  that  a  new  era  had  come.  Electoral 
abuses  were  reformed,  political  prosecutions 
were  stopped,  the  press  was  once  more  set 
free.  The  two  doctrinaire  professors,  Guizot 
and  Cousin,  who  had  been  silenced  by  the 
preceding  administration,  reappeared  at  the 
Sorbonne  with  a  distinguished  colleague  of 
similar  opinions  and  equal  fame,  M.  Ville- 
main.  They  only  spoke,  as  few  have  spoken, 
of  history,  philosophy,  and  literature.  But 
by  the  eager  audience  who  filled  the  lecture- 
room  to  overflowing,  their  mere  presence 
there  as  authorized  teachers  was  gladly 
taken  as  an  official  homage  to  liberal  opin- 
ion, and  gladly  made  an  occasion  for  public 


sympathy  with  its  most  honoured  leaders. 
More  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  one  of 
those  illustrious  three,  now  tallen  on  evil 
days  with  all  their  school,  spoke  thus  of 
that  hopeful  time  :  '  The  resumption  of  our 
lectures  was  a  triumph.  .  .  .  Since  the 
great  days  of  the  schoolmen,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  such  audiences  had 
never  been  seen  in  the  Latin  Quarter.  Two 
or  three  thousand  persons  of  every  age  and 
every  rank  crowded  the  great  hall  of  the 
Sorbonne.'*  Here  in  Edinburgh,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  writing  metaphysics  about 
this  time,  rejoiced  that  in  Paris  the  reign  of 
Jesuit  ascendancy  was  over.f 

As  the  disciples  were  in  honour,  so  was 
the  master.  In  the  general  election  of  1827, 
Royer  Collard  was  returned  by  seven  con- 
stituencies, of  which  Paris  was  one.  When 
the  new  Chamber  met  in  February  1828, 
his  name  stood  first  on  the  list  of  five  mem- 
bers, submitted  to  the  King's  choice,  as 
candidates  for  the  chair.  He  was  chosen. 
Personally  liked  by  the  King,  he  was  at  the 
same  time  the  truest  and  most  eminent 
representative  of  public  opinion.  No  revo- 
lution, no  counter-revolution ;  so  he  ex- 
pressed what  all  men  thought.  Again  in 
1829,  and  a  third  time  in  1830,  the  King 
and  Chamber  combined  to  do  him  the  same 
honour.  He  had,  both  in  his  opinions  and 
in  his  character,  a  special  fitness  for  the 
chair  of  a  great  political  assembly.  His 
impartiality  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties  is 
quite  a  memorable  fact  in  the  history  of  that 
time.  As  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  he  sometimes  was  seen  at  the 
Tuileries,  in  familiar  converse  with  the  King. 
One  day  they  talked  of  the  bad  company 
which  men  who  conspire  even  for  a  good 
cause  must  sometimes  keep.  'You  should 
know  about  this,'  said  the  King,  'for  you  too 
have  been  a  conspirator.'  '  Sire,'  answered 
Royer  Collard,  'I  never  conspired  with  any 
but  honest  men.' 

At  this  very  time  the  King  was  conspir- 
ing. Under  a  strong  conviction  of  divine 
right,  and  some  dim  sense  of  duty,  not  with- 
out a  casuistical  endeavour  to  find  in  the 
words  of  the  Charter  itself  some  warrant 
for  breaking  it,  he  had  resolved  to  let  the 
world  see,  all  past  revolutions  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  that  the  full  power  of 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  had  descended 
to  him  as  an  undiminished  heritage  along 
with  their  sceptre.  His  favourite,  whom' 
scandal  called  his  son,  Prince  Jules  de 
Polignac,  at  that  time  ambassador  in  Lon- 


*  Introduction  d,  VHistffire  de  la  Philosophie:. 
Edition  of  1861,  Preface,  p.  iii. 

\  Article  on  CouBin  in  Edinburgh  Eeview  for  Oc- 
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don,  was  recalled  to  be  made  Prime  Min- 
ister in  room  of  M.  de  Martignac.  An 
ardent  royalist,  an  obsequious  but  sincerely 
devoted  courtier,  the  new  Premier  was  as 
notorious  for  his  incapacity  as  for  his  blind 
attachment  to  opinions  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  country  and  to  his  sovereign's  best 
interests.  His  appointment  in  August  1829 
was  fflt  as  an  outrage  upon  puijlic  opinion, 
beyond  which  men  dimly  saw  dark  mischief 
brewing.  '  Hapless  King,  hapless  France,' 
exclaimed  the  Journal  des  Debats.  'The 
King  will  lose  himself,  and  that  before  long,' 
said,  in  his  cold  and  cynical  way,  old  Tal- 
leyrand, not  unaccustomed  to  such  changes. 

In  March  1830  came  the  opening  of  the 
session  and  the  royal  speech.  The  King 
told  Peers  and  Deputies  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  the  crown  were  the  true  safeguard 
of  the  public  liberties,  and  must,  for  his 
people's  sake,  pass  entire  to  his  successors. 
With  a  threat  to  repress  any  disturbance 
that  might  arise,  he  dimly  spoke  of  '  the 
good  he  intended  to  do,'  relying  on  their 
concurrence.  The  reply  proposed  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  by  no  means 
what  it  has  become  usual  to  call  an  echo  of 
the  speech.  Eagerly  did  the  excited  and 
anxious  public  watch  the  debate.  The 
Prime  Minister  sat  mute  during  that  mem- 
orable discussion,  on  which  hung  his  own 
and  his  master's  fate.  Once  or  twice  only 
was  he  stirred  to  utter  a  few  blundering  and 
incoherent  words.  By  a  majority  composed 
of  221  members,  an  address  was  carried 
tendering  to  the  King  words  of  respectful 
but  significant  warning.  To  Royer  CoUard 
as  president,  fell  the  duty  of  going  at  the 
head  of  a  deputation  to  the  TuiJeries  to 
make  solemn  presentation  of  that  document. 
It  was  the  last  official  act  of  his  public  life. 
Those  who  witnessed  it  felt  how  critical  a 
moment  in  the  history  of  their  country  had 
come,  as  they  beheld  the  emotion  with 
which  the  President  of  the  Chamber  read 
these  words  to  the  King :  '  Sire,  the  Charter 
which  we  owe  to  the  wisdom  of  your  au- 
gust predecessor,  and  of  which  your  Majesty 
has  the  firm  will  to  consolidate  the  benefit, 
consecrates  as  a  right  the  intervention  df 
the  country  in  all  deliberations  that  affect 
the  public  interests.  That  intervention, 
wisely  measured,  confined  within  wise  lim- 
its, not  with  our  consent  to  be  overpassed, 
is  positive  in  its  result,  making  the  perma- 
nent agreement  between  the  political  view^s 
of  your  government  and  the  views  of  your 
people  absolutely  essential  to  the  regular 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  Sire,  our  loyalty, 
our  aflection,  constrain  us  to  tell  you  that 
this  agreement  does  not  exist.' 

To  what  issues  Charles  X.  brought  this 


conflict  with  the  nation  it  is  needless  to 
recount  here.  Royer  Collard  survived  the 
Revolution  of  1830  for  fifteen  years.  Till 
1839  he  sat  in  the  Chamber,  but  his  voice 
was  seldom  heard.  Once  he  spoke,  when 
the  constitution  of  the  peerage  was  in  ques- 
tion, contending  that  a  peerage  not  heredi- 
tary was  no  peerage  at  all.  Another  time 
he  opposed  those  famous  September  laws, 
provoked  by  the  crime  of  Fieschi  in  1^35, 
— laws  of  which  the  chief  provision  substi- 
tuted the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  room  of  an 
ordinary  jury  for  the  trial  of  press  offences 
against  the  State.  His  opinion,  unsettled 
in  1815,  had  since  that  time  ripened  and 
hardened  into  an  inflexible  conviction  that 
a  jury,  and  a  jury  only,  is  the  competent 
tribunal  for  crimes  alleged  against  the  press. 
Under  the  new  order  of  things  he  lived  as 
not  belonging  to  it.  Not  that  he  ever 
questioned  the  rightfulness  of  the  change 
which  placed  the  House  of  Orleans  on  the 
throne ;  he  confessed  its  justice  while  he 
deplored  its  necessity.  '  I,  too,'  he  would 
say,  'am  of  the  victors,  but  sad  is  the  vic- 
tory.' He  thought  that  the  elder  Bourbons 
carried  with  them  into  exile  a  great  princi- 
ple, the  principle  of  hereditary  transmission 
of  the  crown,  of  little  account  in  his  eyes  as 
a  semi-religious  dogma,  but  of  infinite  value 
as  a  temporal  guarantee  of  social  stability 
and  order.  Only  such  robust  institutions 
as  those  of  England  were  in  1688  could,  he 
thought,  withstand  the  loosening  and  dis- 
solving tendencies  of  a  change  of  dynasty. 
By  the  new  political  parties  and  their  lead- 
ers he  was  honoured  as  the  most  eminent 
representative  of  a  period  which  had  passed 
away.  But  his  own  political  life  was  over. 
Not  hopefully  looking  towards  the  future, 
he  was  now  wh;it  his  temper  and  opinions 
had  always  inclined  him  to  be,  a  mere  spec- 
tator and  critic  of  men  and  events.  We 
have  glimpses  of  him  at  this  time  as  the 
oracular  adviser  of  younger  public  men. 
When  the  first  portion  of  De  Tocqueville's 
work  on  American  Democracy  came  out, 
he  gladly  hailed  the  young  publicist  as  a 
worthy  successor  of  Montesquieu.  The 
second  portion  was  produced  under  his  su- 
perintendence and  counsels.  Under  that 
influence,  perhaps,  the  fttalism  of  its  earlier 
pages  was  modified  by  the  strong  belief  in 
Providence  which  is  conspicuous  towards 
its  close. 

Royer  Collard  died  in  September  1845. 
A  noticeable  figure  surely  among  the  men 
of  last  generation,  was  this  spiritualist 
thinker,  offspring  of  a  materialist  age  ;  this 
Legitimist  full  of  republican  pride  ;  this 
honourer  of  kings  who  could  speak  like 
Hampden ;    this  democrat  who  loved  not 
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universal  suffrage ;  this  sincere  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, to  whom  intolerance  and  bigotry 
were  hateful  as  though  he  had  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Diderot  and  Voltaire.  His  high 
thoughts  of  man's  life  and  man's  destiny, 
his  love  of  liberty,  not  less  conspicuous 
than  his  love  of  order,  endear  his  memory 
to  those  of  his  countrymen  in  whose  creed 
materialism  has  no  place,  and  among  whom 
administrative  despotism  never  found  a 
worshipper.  These  are  chief  among  the 
men  whom  even  now  (June  1863)  we  be- 
hold once  more  astir,  without  revolutionary 
violence,  and  with  no  democratical  fanati- 
cism, to  win  back  for  France  the  place  she 
has  lost  among  free  nations. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Prehistoric  Man.  Researches 
into  the  Origin  of  Civilisation  in  the  Old 
and  New  World.  By  Daniel  Wilson, 
LL.D.     2  vols.     London,  1862. 

2.  Types  of  Mankind;  or.  Ethnological  Re- 
searches, based  upon  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments, Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Crania 
of  Races.  By  J.  C.  Nott,  M.D.,  and 
Geo.  R.  Gliddon.     London,  1854. 

A  VOICE  from  the  woody  depths  of  Canada, 
discussing  the  Origines  of  civilisation  and 
history,  takes  one  at  first  somewhat  by  sur- 
prise. It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  youth- 
ful universities  of  British  America,  to  say 
that,  as  yet,  it  is  not  to  their  professorial 
chairs  that  the  literary  world  looks  for  en- 
lightenment in  matters  requiring  a  long- 
continued  scientific  research.  The  salaries 
of  Canadian  professors,  ranging  from  L.200 
to  L.400  a-year  are  not  sufficient,  save  in 
very  exceptional  cases,  to  attract  from  this 
country  any  man  of  literary  mark.  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson,  however,  is  one  of  those 
exceptions.  There  are  many  important 
branches  of  knowledge  and  literature  the 
pursuit  of  which  is  not  remunerative ;  and 
any  man  who  sets  himself  to  work  out  a 
special  department  of  knowledge,  is  glad  to 
get  some  appointment  which  ensures  to  bim 
a  livelihood,  while  leaving  him  leisure  for 
his  favourite  studies.  This  is  what  Dr.  Wil- 
son has  done.  At  Toronto  he  worthily  fills 
a  chair  of  History  and  English  Literature, 
to  which  lie  was  appointed  in  1852  ;  and  in 
the  ten  years  which  have  since  elapsed,  he 
has  employed  the  long  leisure  of  the  sum- 
mer recess  in  prosecuting  those  archaeolo- 
gical studies  for  which  he  had  acquired  no 
mean  reputation  before  he  left  Scotland. 
In  most  cases,  a  long  residence  abroad  is 


very  detrimental  to  a  literary  career.  The 
strangeness  of  the  country  and  of  the  mode 
of  life,  the  duties  of  the  appointment^  per- 
haps the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  com- 
bine to  waste  the  prime  of  life,  when  literary 
ambition  and  enthusiasm  for  work  are 
strongest;  while  the  scarcity  of  books  of 
reference,  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  fellow-workers,  and  not  least,  the  get- 
ting '  out  of  gear '  with  public  opinion  at 
home,  the  diminished  sensibility  to  the 
taste  of  the  reading  world,  which  seldom 
fails  to  steal  over  the  scholar  in  the  compa- 
rative isolation  of  life  abroad,  are  all  unfa- 
vourable to  his  accomplishment  of  any  great 
work.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  more  fortu- 
nately circumstanced,  and  he  has  turned  his 
opportunities  most  happily  to  account.  In 
preparing  his  first  work,  the  '  Prehistoric 
Annals  of  Scotland,'  he  had  studied  in  its 
general  bearings  the  interesting  branch  of 
archaeology  to  which  he  devotes  himself,  and 
had  mastered  it  in  detail  as  regards  the 
British  Isles ;  and  when  he  transferred  his 
residence  to  Canada,  he  wisely  resolved  to 
find  in  the  New  World  a  field  for  further 
researches  and  contemplation.  Archaeology 
is  a  science  which  can  only  partially  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  closet.  It  is  true  that,  for 
very  many  of  his  facts,,  the  archasologist, 
like  the  votaries  of  other  sciences,  must  de- 
pend upon  the  truthfulness  and  sound  judg- 
ment of  fellow-inquirers ;  but  the  more  wide- 
ly he  can  see  and  examine  for  himself,  the 
more  valuable  and  the  more  interesting  will 
be  the  book  in  which  the  results  of  his  research 
are  recorded.  This  value  and  this  interest 
are  to  be  found  in  no  common  measure  in 
the  work  which  Dr.  Wilson  has  now  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  mature  and  mellow  work  of 
an  able  man  ;  free  alike  from  crotchets  and 
from  dogmatism,  and  exhibiting  on  every 
page  the  caution  and  moderation  of  a  well- 
balanced  judgment ;  written  in  a  style  which 
in  many  parts  is  lamentably  diffuse,  but  which 
artistically  interweaves  with  the  level  por- 
tions of  the  book  charming  passages  of  per- 
sonal narrative  and  description.  The  plan  of 
the  book  naturally  occasions  considerable 
redundancy,  which  is  not  satisfactory  to  a 
disciplined  intellect;  and  yet  for  the  gene- 
ral reader  we  suspect  this  redundancy  will 
be  useful  and  not  unpleasing.  Another  and 
stronger  objection,  likely  to  be  taken  by 
men  who  have  studied  this  department  of 
archseology,  is,  that  on  too  many  important 
questions  the  author  leaves  us  in  doubt  as 
to  his  opinion. 

'Prehistoric  man' — the  very  title  of  the 
book  is  suggestive  of  scores  of  keenly- 
vexed  questions,  which  now  agitate  the 
literary,  and  not  less  so  the  ecclesiastical. 
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world.  But  Dr.  Wilson  has  happily  no 
love  for  that  spirit  of  heterodox  speculation 
which  has  of  late  become  a  passion,  a  pest, 
•a  mauia.  In  his  book  there  are  no  accounts 
of  pretended  generations  of  mankind  before 
Adam  —  no  intellectual  bigotry  and  self- 
conceit  which  delight  to  mock  at  received 
opinions  in  science  and  at  common  faith  in 
religion.  The  purpose  of  his  book  is  sim- 
ply to  elucidate,  from  many  and  varied 
sources,  the  arts  of  life  as  they  appear  in 
the  initiatory  stage  of  civilisation,  and  be- 
fore history  arose  to  describe  and  leave  a 
record  of  them.  '  Prehistoric  man,'  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  legitimately  used 
by  Dr.  Wilson,  does  not  mean  mankind  at 
an  epoch  prior  to  all  history,  but  merely 
prior  to  the  invention  of  written  records  by 
the  particular  race  or  nation  of  which  he 
writes.  Thus,  a  thousand  years  ago — we 
might  say  at  a  much  later  date — the  entire 
population  of  the  American  Continent  was 
'prehistoric,'  although  history  was  at  that 
time  cultivated  by  every  nation  of  the  Old 
World  from  China  to  the  Atlantic. 

Dr.  Wilson  has  brought  together  a  great 
mass  of  curious  and  interesting  materials  in 
elucidation  of  the  arts  of  life  as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  initiatory  stage  of  civilisation. 
This  constitutes  the  value  of  his  work.  He 
has  studied  this  early  phase  of  humanity, 
those  rude  beginnings  of  civilisation,  in 
many  different  countries  ;  and  in  his  pages 
we  obtain  interesting  glimpses  of  primitive 
peoples  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  He 
is  a  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  terms 
'stone period,'  'bronze  period,'  'iron  period;' 
and  unquestionably  they  may  be  employed 
with  advantage  to  mark  different  stages  of 
civilisation.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  periods  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  periods  of  geology.  They  did  not 
exist  in  succession  all  over  the  earth  ;  they 
all  co-existed  at  the  same  time.  When  one 
people  was  in  full  possession  of  the  metal- 
lurgic  arts,  which  is  called  the  '  iron  period,' 
another  would  be  only  able  to  deal  with  the 
softer  ones  and  most  simple  alloys,  which 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  '  bronze  period  ;' 
while  a  third  might  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
metals,  and  make  its  rude  implements  of 
stone  or  bone.  In  early  times  especially, 
emigrants  from  a  highly  civilised  nation 
often  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  so 
that,  when  the  parent  stock  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  metallurgic  arts,  some  of  its 
offshoots  had  fallen  back  into  the  bronze  or 
stone  period.  Imagine  a  tribe  or  family 
setting  out  from  the  primeval  fatherland  in 
Western  Asia,  and  travelling  forth  into  the 
vast  forests  which  covered  ancient  Europe. 
There   was  no    grain,   no   vegetables,    we 
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might  say  even  no  fruits,  growing  wild 
around  them,  as  in  the  more  prolific  regions 
of  the  south,  with  its  datepalms  and  bread- 
fruit trees.  The  wanderers,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, had  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  strug- 
gled on,  too  busily  absorbed  in  the  task  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  to  think  of"  anything 
higher.  If  it  so  chanced  that  the  fl  icks  of 
any  little  band  of  emigrants  died  out,  the 
emigrants  would  fall  into  a  still  lower  state, 
supporting  themselves  by  the  precarious 
produce  of  fishing  or  hunting.  They  would 
now  make  their  weapons  of  bone  or  of 
stone ;  and  step  by  step,  if  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  food  incre  ised  —  as  in  certain 
localities  it  must  have  done  —  they  would 
sink  lower  and  lower  into  the  depths  of 
barbarism.  The  Greeks  wisely  planted 
their  colonies  at  the  outset  as  organized 
communities,  in  which  all  the  crafts  of  civil- 
ised life  were  represented  ;  but  this  was  the 
exception.  The  march  of  the  nations  fol- 
lowed no  such  plan  ;  and  the  result  was, 
that  while  one  part  of  a  race  was  steadily 
advancing  in  civilisation,  other  parts  of  it 
were  retrograding.  The  accumulated  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  successive  genera- 
tions can  be  retained  only  partially,  and 
very  insecurely,  among  an  unlettered  peo- 
ple, dependent  on  oral  tradition  for  all 
knowledge  save  that  which  is  practically 
transmitted  in  the  operations  of  daily  life. 
And  of  all  the  arts,  none  so  speedily  disap- 
pear among  migratory  tribes  as  those  of 
metallurgy.  '  How  very  few  of  all  the  wan- 
derers from  the  old  centres  of  European 
civilisation  to  the  wilds  of  the  New  World,' 
says  Dr.  Wilson,  'bring  with  them  the 
slightest  knowledge  either  of  the  science  or 
the  practice  of  metallurgy;  or  can  tell  how 
iron  is  taken  out'  of  the  earth,  and  brass 
molten  out  of  the  stone,  or  even  can  dis- 
tinguish the  metallic  ores.'  Indeed,  even 
now,  the  copper  miners  of  Lake  Supprior 
are  almost  exclusively  derived  from  Corn- 
wall or  the  mining  districts  of  Germany. 
The  old  Dutchman  ex^^orted  his  very  bricks 
across  the  Atlantic,  wherewith  to  found  his 
new  Amsterdam  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son;  and  the  English  settler  still  imports 
from  the  old  country  both  the  engineers  and 
the  iron  wherewith  to  make  his  railways 
and  bridge  his  St.  Lawrence.  Dr.  Wilson 
justly  remarks  : — 

'  With  such  facts  before  ua  in  relation  even  to 
the  systematic  colonization  of  a  highly  civilised 
and  enterprising  commercial  nation,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of 
the  earth's  primeval  colooists  as  they  wandered 
forth  successively  from  the  great  Asiatic  hive, 
gradually  displacing  the  savage  fauna  of  the  un- 
peopled wilds  they  took  possession,  of,  or  occu- 
pying,  as  chance  directed   thein,  the  far-stat- 
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tered  islands  of  the  8ea.  Their  industrial  arts 
were  all  to  begin  anew  ;  and  thus,  wherever  we 
recover  traces  of  the  first  footprints  of  the  old 
uomade  in  his  wanderings  across  the  continents 
of  Asia  or  Europe,  or  follow  Lira  into  the  new 
world  of  America,  or  tlie  newer  continent  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  we 
see  that  that  non-metailurgic  condition  of  primi- 
tive social  life  which  is  conveniently  designated 
its  stone  period,  is  not  necessarily  the  earliest  hu- 
man period,  but  only  the  rudimentary  condition 
to  whicii  man  had  returned,  and  may  return 
again,  in  the  inevitable  deterioration  of  a  migra- 
tory era.' 

To  what  straits  the  '  prehistoric '  popula- 
tion of  Europe  were  reduced  —  under  what 
bard  and  rudimentary  conditions  of  life  they 
existed  —  may  be  judged  from  the  faint  re- 
mains of  their  old  settlemerjts  which  the 
prying  eyes  of  ai'chaeologists  have  recently 
discovered.  In  the  lakes  of  Switzerland 
there  have  been  found  the  remains  of  rude 
habitations  built  on  piles  in  the  water, 
where  primitive  tribes  had  made  themselves 
secure  from  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  and 
maintained  a  scant  existence  by  fishing  and 
by  the  chase.  In  our  own  islands,  we  find 
the  remains  of  tribes  who  lived  in  under- 
ground habitations  —  veritable  troglodytes, 
—  by  whom  caves  were  a  prized  and  mucli- 
frequented  residence.  As  specimens  of  these 
cave-residences  and  subterranean  dwell- 
ings, let  us  give  Dr.  Wilson's  description 
of  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torhay,  and  of  one  of 
the  Scottish  '  weems  '  at  the  other  extremity 
of  our  island.  Speaking  first  of  the  great 
Devonshire  cavern,  he  says : — 

'  Intermingled  with  fossil  remains  of  species 
of  the  rhinoceros,  cave-hyena,  great  cave-tiger, 
cave-bear,  and  other  extinct  mammalia  in  unusual 
abundance,  lay  numerous  relics  of  human  art,  not 
only  indicating  the  ancient  presence  of  man,  but 
proving  that  he  also,  as  well  as  some  of  these  ex- 
tinct carnivora,  had  found  there  a  home.  His 
tools  of  bone,  like  others  found  on  many  primi- 
tive British  sites,  exhibit  the  most  infantile  stage 
of  rudimentary  art.  Fragments  of  sun-baked 
urns,  and  rounded  slabs  of  slate  of  a  plate-like 
form,  were  associated  with  the  traces  of  rude 
culinary  practices,  illustrative  of  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  primeval  savage.  Broken  pottery, 
calcined  bones,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  showed 
.  where  the  hearth  of  the  allophylian  Briton  had 
stood  ;  and  along  with  these  lay  dispersed  the 
flints,  in  all  conditions — from  the  rounded  mass  as 
it  came  out  of  the  chaik,  through  the  various 
stages  of  progress,  on  to  the  fiuished  arrow-heads 
and  hatchets  ;  while  small  flint-chips,  and  par- 
tially used  flint-blocks,  thickly  scattered  through 
the  soil,  served  to  indicate  that  the  ancient  Brit- 
ish Troglodyte  had  there  his  workshop  as  well  as 
his  kitchen,  and  wrought  the  raw  material  of  that 
primeval  stone  period  into  the  requisite  tools  and 
weapons  of  the  chase.  Nor  were  indications* 
wanting  of  the  spec  tic  food  o(  min  in  the  remote 
era  thus  recalled  lor  us.    Besides  accumulated 


bones,  some  at  least  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  near 
the  momh  of  the  cave  a  number  of  shells  of  the 
mussel,  limpet,  and  oyster,  with  a  palate  of  the 
scarus,  lay  tieaped  together,— indicating  that  the. 
British  atiorigines  found  their  precarious  subsist- 
ence from  the  alternate  products  of  the  chase  and 
the  spoils  of  the  neighbouring  sea. 

'  Such  traces  of  aboriginal  life  in  the  British 
cavt-dwellers  of  Torbay,  closely  correspond  with 
those  observed  in  exploring  some  of  the  remark- 
able artificial  caverns,  or  Scottish  Weems.  .  .  . 
A  remarkable  example  of  these  subterrftnean 
stone-dwellings  at  Savrock,  near  Kirkwall,  in 
Orkney,  was  situated,  like  the  natural  Torbay 
cavern,  close  to  the  sea-shore.  The  accumulated 
remains  of  the  charcoal  and  peat  ashes  of  the 
long-extinguished  he«rth  Iny  intermingled  with 
bones  of  the  small  northern  sheep,  the  horse,  ox, 
deer,  and  whale,  and  also  with  some  rude  iniple- 
ments  illustrative  of  primitive  Orcadian  arts  ; 
while  a  layer  of  shells  of  the  oyster,  escallop,  and 
periwinkle,  the  common  whelk,  the  purpura,  and 
the  limpet,  covered  the  floor  and  the  adJMcent 
ttround,  in  some  places  half  a  foot  deep.  Of 
these,  the  limpet,  though  common  on  the  coast, 
formed  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole, 
while  the  periwinkle  was  the  most  abundant.' 

It  seems  extraordinary  to  us,  who  possess 
the  most  perfect  appliances  of  art,  how 
effective  rude  implements  may  be  when  em- 
ployed by  a  people  who  have  none  better. 
The  vast  monuments  of  Egypt,  carved  all 
over  wi-th  figures  and  hieroglyphics  of  mi- 
nutest fini>h,  yet  constructed  of  the  hardest 
granite,  fill  us  with  astonishment  when  we 
reflnct  that  the  builders  and  the  carvers  had 
only  tools  of  copper.  In  like  manner,  it 
surprises  us  to  find,  among  the  nations  and 
tribes  who  were  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
m.etals,  to  what  good  account  they  turned 
the  simple  tool-making  materials  which  were 
at  their  command.  Hatchets  and  hammers 
and  mauls  of  stone,  spear-heads  and  arrow- 
heads of  flint,  harpoons  pointed  with  bone, 
and  fish-hooks  of  the  same  material,  knives 
made  of  flint  or  sea-shells,  —  these  were  all 
that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Europe  and 
America  had  to  make  their  way  with  in  the 
wilderness,  and  support  themselves  in  life. 
In  the  West  Indies  and  sotne  other  parts  of 
the  world,  instead  of  a  '  stone  period  '  there 
was  a  '  shell  period  ;'  the  Caribs  and  other 
tribes  of  the  Gulf  Islands  deriving  almost 
all  their  tools-,  as  well  as  ornaments,  from 
the  large  and  beautiful  shells  which  abound- 
ed on  their  shores.  The  Aztecs  in  Mexico, 
and  the  population  of  Central  America  gen- 
erally, found  in  obsidian  a  stone  still  harder 
than  flint,  with  which  they  made  swords  of 
a  peculiar  shape,  which  took  on  an  edge 
almost  equal  to  iron.  It  has  also  been  found 
that  the  tools  with  which  the  copper-mines 
of  Lake  Superi<jr  were  worked  in  tinnes  an- 
terior to  Columbus  consisted  only  of  stone 
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— stone  mauls  and  wedges,  aided  by  the  use 
of  fire  in  softening  or  disintegrating  the 
rock.  Moreover,  although  the  mines  were 
known  to  and  at  one  time  worked  by  the 
aborigines,  the  copper  was  never  used  as  a 
metal — was  never  smelted,  nor  melted,  nor 
forged,  —  but  as  a  malleable  stone,  which 
they  beat  into  the  shape  of  tools  and  orna- 
ments with  their  stone  hammers.  Stone, 
bone,  shells,  and  clay  —  these  were  the  ma- 
terials of  tools  and  utensils  during  the  so- 
called  '  stone  period  ; '  and  of  clay  some  na- 
tions of  that  rude  period  made  good  use. 
The  use  of  tobacco  in  North  America,  and 
the  semi-religious  character  attached  by  the 
Indians  to  the  pipe  and  to  smoking,  doubt- 
less gave  an  impetus  to  the  art  of  pottery 
among  them  ;  and  the  remains  of  that  per- 
ishable manufacture  lately  found  in  the  old 
settlements  of  the  'mound-builders'  of  the 
Ohio,  not  to  mention  the  more  skilful  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Mexico,  show  that  the 
aborigines  of  North  America  had  attained 
considerable  jaroficiency  in  that  earliest  of 
all  the  kinds  of  fictile  art. 

The  inventive  faculty  of  man,  even  when 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  leads  him  to  aspire  to  the 
dominion  of  nature,  in  no  department  im- 
press us  so  much  as  in  his  successful  at- 
tempts to  subjugate  the  waves  and  waters, 
and  to  extend  his  sphere  of  action  into  a 
foreign  element.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
navigate  the  sea  in  vessels  of  enormous  size, 
equipped  with  all  the  appliances  of  a  highly 
advanced  civilisation,  that  we  are  apt  to  un- 
derrate the  power  of  uncivilised  man  to 
transport  himself  to  islands  and  continents 
separated  from  his  native  seats  by  an  ex- 
panse of  sea.  We  forget  that  the  ship 
which  conveyed  Columbus  across  the  At- 
lantic, or  the  little  'Mayflower'  in  which 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sought  and  found  a  new 
home,  were  not  more  sea- worthy  than  many 
a  galley  which  ploughed  the  Mediterranean 
two  thousand  years  ago.  The  maritime 
skill  which  safely  led  the  Phoenicians  to  the 
shores  of  Britain,  and  which  even  accom- 
plished the  circumnavigation  of  Africa, 
would  have  sufficed  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
and  plant  colonies  in  the  New  World  fifteen 
hundred  years  at  least  before  Columbus  was 
born.  And  that  some  of  those  galleys  may 
have  been  driven  across  the  Atlantic,  even 
in  those  remote  times,  is  a  very  possible 
supposition.  It  seems  stranore  to  us,  that 
when  the  first  daring  European  navigators 
made  their  way  into  the  Pacific,  they  found 
the  thousand  widely  scattered  islands  of  that 
vast  ocean  already  peopled,  and  by  tribes  in 
the  most  primitive  condition  of  existence. 
Yet  we  know,  as  an  indisputable  fact,  that 


Malays  have  reached  and  settled  in  Mada- 
gascar, although  that  island  is  separated  by 
three  thousand  miles  of  open  sea  from  their 
native  Indian  Isles,  and  a  strong  trade-wind 
prevails  in  the  greater  part  of  the  naviga- 
tion. The  barks  of  the  true  Polynesian  race 
are  frequently  double,  with  a  raised  plat- 
form or  quarter-deck  ;  and  they  are  invaria- 
bly provided  with  an  outrigger,  which  pro- 
tects them  against  the  danger  of  upsetting, 
and  enables  them  to  carry  a  rude  sail  of 
mattinjr,  even  in  tempestuous  seas.  Al- 
though the  ancient  Peruvians  were  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  and  unmaritime  peo- 
ple, they  nevertheless  made  use  of  masts 
and  sails  and  the  rudder  in  their  navigation. 
It  was  one  of  those  barks  met  with  in  the 
open  sea  which  first  led  the  Spanish  expedi- 
tion to  the  discovery  of  Peru  :  a  large  raffc, 
formed  of  huge  timbers  of  light  porous 
wood,  with  a  flooring  of  reeds  raised  above 
them,  impelled  by  a  large  square  cotton 
sail  supported  on  two  masts,  and  with  a 
moveable  keel  and  rudder,  which  enabled 
the  boatmen  to  steer.  What  difficulty  is 
there,  then,  in  supposing  that  Southern 
America  was  reached  from  the  Islands  of 
the  Pacific,  as  these  Islands  themselves  were 
unquestionably  reached  from  the  mainland 
of  Asia?  Or,  again,  if  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain an  immigration  from  Northern  Asia 
across  Behring's  Straits,  or  by  the  chain  of 
the  Aleutian  Isles,  we  find  an  answer  in 
the  means  of  navigation  possessed  by  the 
American  tribes  on  the  northern  Pacific,  as 
well  as  in  their  seafaring  habits.  Of  the 
Indians  of  Oregon  and  the  adjoining  sea- 
borders,  we  are  told  that  some  of  their 
canoes,  made  out  of  a  single  tree,  are  up- 
wards of  fifty  feet  long,  and  capable  of  car- 
rying a  crew  of  thirty  men.  The  bow  and 
stem  rise  up  in  a  graceful  sweep,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  five  feet ;  they  have  thwarts 
about  three  inches  thick,  stretching  from 
side  to  side  ;  and  their  gunwales  curve  out- 
wards, so  as  to  throw  off  the  waves.  Wash- 
inton  Irving,  in  describing  the  Oregon  In- 
dians, says :  'It  is  surprising  to  see  with 
what  fearless  unconcern  these  savages  ven- 
ture in  their  light  barks  upon  the  roughest 
and  most  tempestuous  seas.  They  seem  to 
ride  upon  the  wave  like  sea-fowl.  Should 
a  surge  throw  the  cimoe  upon  its  side,  and 
endanger  its  overturn,  those  to  windward 
lean  over  the  upper  gunwale,  thrust  their 
paddles  deep  into  the  wave,  and  by  this  ac- 
tion not  merely  regain  an  equilibrium,  but 
give  their  bax'k  a  vigorous  impulse  forward.' 
Accident,  moreover,  often  accomplishes  what 
would  not  be  attempted  by  design  ;  and  the 
case  of  the  Japanese  junk  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  in  1833,  when  a  portion  of 
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its  crew  escaped,  and  were  afterwards  found 
among  the  Indian  tribes,  may  have  had 
many  parallels  in  former  times,  both  as  re- 
gard's Northern  and  Southern  America. 

No  feature  of  Dr.  Wilson's  book  is  so 
peculiar  to  it,  or  so  interesting,  as  the  vivid 
contrasts  which  it  presents,  and  which  he 
evidently  delights  to  depict,  between  the 
present  and  the  past  —  between  the  aspects 
of  rude  prehistoric  humanity  and  those  of 
our  own  highly  civilised  times.  ^He  delights 
to  follow  the  archseological  excavator  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  to  show  us  the 
remains  of  many  former  Londons — Danish, 
Roman,  British  —  lying  buried  beneath  the 
busy  streets  of  the  now  immense  metropo- 
lis which  forms  the  heart  of  modern  civili 
sation.  With  graphic  pen  he  depicts  the 
discovery  of  long-hidden  seats  of  '  allophy- 
lian  '  British  life,  the  most  rudimental  that 
can  well  be  conceived,  amidst  localities  now 
teeming  with  the  wealthiest  and  most  ad- 
vanced civilisation  that  the  world  has  yet 
beheld.  He  recalls  the  various  historic 
epochs  which  have  passed  over  the  country 
around  Torbay,  and  then  shows  us  the 
strange  and  most  meagre  existence  which  in 
long  prior  prehistoric  times  mankind  had 
led  upon  the  same  spot.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  those  contrasts  is  presented  in 
the  following  passage,  wherein  we  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  prehistoric  condition  of  one 
of  the  busiest  and  most  thriving  localities  in 
the  kingdom  :  — 

'  Oq  the  banks  of  the  Scottiah  Clyde,  the  mod- 
ern voyager  from  the  New  World  looks  with  pe- 
culiar in'erest  on  the  growing  fabrics  of  those 
huge  steamers,  with  ribs  of  steel,  and  planks,  not 
of  oak  but  of  iron,  which  have  made  the  ocean, 
that  proved  so  impassable  a  barrier  t^  the  men 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  easy  highway  of  com- 
merce and  pleasure  to  us.  The  roar  of  the  iron 
forge,  the  clang  of  the  forgehammer,  the  intermit- 
tent glare  of  the  furnaces,  and  all  the  novel  ap- 
pliances of  iron  shipbuilding,  tell  of  the  modern 
era  of  steam.  But  meanwhile,  underneath  these 
very  shipbuilders'  yards  lie  the  memorials  of  an- 
cient Clyde  fleets,  in  which  we  are  borne  back 
up  the  stream  of  human  industry,  far  into  pre- 
historic times.  The  earliest  recorded  discovery 
of  a  Clyde  canoe  took  place  in  1780,  at  a  depth 
of  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surface,  on  a  site 
known  by  the  apt  designation  of  St.  Enoch's 
Croft.  This  primitive  canoe,  hewn  out  of  a 
Bingle  oak,  rested  in  a  horizontal  position  on  its 
keel ;  and  within  it,  near  the  prow,  there  lay  a 
curiously  suggestive  memorial  of  the  mechanical 
arts  ot  the  remote  era  to  which  the  ancient  sliip 
of  the  Clyde  must  be  assigned.  This  was  a 
beautifully  finished  stone  axe  or  celt,  —  doubtless 
one  of  the  simple  implements  of  the  allophylian 
Caledonian,  to  whom  the  canoe  belonged,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  tool  with  which  it  had  been  fashioned 
into  shape.' 

Dr.  Wilson  tells  us  with  what  lively  in- 


terest he  gazed,  for  the  first  time  in  the  New 
World,  upon  a  stage  of  rude  life  and  mechan- 
ical art  actually  existent,  nearly  similar  to 
that  which  in  our  islands  he  had  studied  as  a 
matter  of  archaeology.  In  truth,  it  may  be 
said  that  almost  every  stage  of  human  exist- 
ence is  still  to  be  met  with  in  some  part 
or  other  of  the  world ;  and  that,  by  means 
of  facts  still  existing,  we  may  in  great  part 
reconstruct  mentally  the  condition  of  times 
which,  in  our  own  and  most  other  European 
countries,  had  long  disappeared  from  view 
before  history  arose  to  record  their  pheno- 
mena. Little  has  been  altogether  lost.  It 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  Providence,  in  preserv- 
ing to  these  later  times  specimens  of  the 
many  varying  stages  of  human  progress  or 
decline,  meant,  for  our  instruction,  to  bring 
them  under  the  ken  of  full  and  appreciating 
knowledge  before  they  should  utterly  disap- 
pear. And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
only  the  truth,  that  the  further  that  we  re- 
cede from  the  early  times  of  the  world,  the 
more  are  we  coming  to  know  of  them.  The 
study  of  ancient  history  is  now  engaging 
many  of  the  ablest  minds  of  the  day,  and 
the  labours  of  travellers  and  explorers  are 
unbaring  to  view,  in  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers, the  mute  records  of  bygone  civilisa- 
tions, while  the  archaeologist  busies  himself 
with  the  less  inviting  relics  of  ruder  hu- 
manity. In  this  age  of  locomotion  all  parts 
of  the  world  are  brought  under  our  cogni- 
sance, and  now,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  stu- 
dent able  to  survey  as  a  whole  the  mar- 
vellous and  deeply  interesting  panorama  of 
mankind.  As  yet  the  spectacle  is  too  novel, 
the  panorama  too  vast,  to  be  grasped  and 
rightly  appreciated  by  any  single  man  ;  yet 
ere  long,  we  doubt  not,  some  new  Humboldt 
will  arise,  who  will  describe  the  cosmos  of 
humanity  as  fully  as  has  already  been  accom- 
plished for  the  cosmos  of  physical  nature. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  an  eminently  sensible  and 
judicious  guide  in  regard  to  the  archaeology 
of  the  New  World.  His  opinions  are  dis- 
figured by  no  hasty  deductions,  nor  by  those 
fanciful  inferences  which  are  so  plentiful  in 
most  works  of  archteology.  If  he  errs,  it  is 
always  on  the  side  of  prudence  and  caution. 
His  work,  more  than  any  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  successfully  portrays  the  striking 
contrast  presented  by  the  native  world  of 
America  at  the  present  day,  compared  with 
what  it  was  at  the  time  when  the  European 
race  first  broke  in  upon  it  as  ruthless  and 
essentially  barbarous  conquerors.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  Spaniards 
found  and  destroyed  in  the  New  World 
kingdoms  which,  in  point  of  material  civilisa- 
tion, were  in  advance  of  their  own.  Dr. 
Wilson,  with  that  sober  criticism  which  dis- 
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tinguishes  him,  co  siders  that  Prescott's 
glowing  account  of  the  state  of  Mexico  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  is  too  highly 
coloured  ;  nevertheless,  after  making  every 
allowance  of  this  kind,  v^e  think  the  contem- 
porary descriptions  of  ancient  Mexico  are 
sufficient  to  tstablish  the  substantial  justice 
of  Prescott's  graphic  delineation. 

From  what  quarter  of  the  world  America 
derived  its  earliest  population  and  civilisa- 
tions, is  a  question  of  which  the  solutions 
offered  have  been  many  and  various.  Some 
writers  even  uphold  the  doctrine,  that  its 
population  was  not  derived  at  all,  but  sprang 
into  existence  upon  its  soil !  The  American 
school  of  ethnologists,  represented  by  Mor- 
ton, Nott,  and  Gliddon, — who  maintain  with 
Professor  Agassiz,  that  mankind  are  of  va- 
rious and  independent  origin, — assert  that 
the  population  of  America,  from  Behring's 
Straits  to  Cape  Horn,  is  homogeneous,  and 
also  autochthonous.  They  maintain  that 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  llama,  the  jaguar, 
and  the  rattlesnake,  are  truly  indigenous. 
European  writers,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the 
most  part  maintain  the  opposite  opinion,  and 
are  disposed  to  attribute  the  American  popu- 
lation to  several  different  sources.  Dr. 
Wilson  upholds  this  latter  view.  From  a 
personal  inspection  of  many  of  the  present 
tribes  of  North  America,  and  still  more  from 
an  examination  of  the  skulls  of  the  ancient 
and  more  civilised  races  of  that  continent, 
he  dissents  from  the  dogma  (which  found 
favour  even  with  so  great  an  authority  as 
Humboldt),  that  the  population  of  the  New 
World  is  so  homogeneous  as  to  be  traceable 
to  one  common  stock.  In  this  Dr.  Wilson 
seems  to  us  to  be  indisputably  right.  There 
is  more  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
quarters  from  whence  the  population  came. 
Dr.  Wilson  considers  that  the  mass  of  the 
Indian  tribes  came  over  from  Northern  Asia 
partly  by  Behring's  Straits,  but  chiefly  by 
the  route  of  the  Aleutian  Isles.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  of  opinion  (and  we  think  justly) 
that  the  old  Mayan  race  of  Central  America, 
and  also  the  Peruvians,  belong  to  a  different 
stock;  and  he  inclines  to  think  that  they 
arrived  from  Southern  Asia,  by  accident  or 
by  design,  across  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact, 
that  several  (in  proportion  to  the  small  num- 
ber discovered,  we  might  say  many)  of  the 
mummies  found  in  the  tombs  of  Peru  have 
hair  of  a  pure  brown  colour,  whereas  the  hair 
of  every  existing  American  tribe  is  wholly 
black.  According  to  some,  the  original  in- 
habitants of  America  were  of  the  most  di- 
verse European  races,  from  which  sprang 
that  heterogeneous  combination  of  colours, 
habits,  tastes,  languages,  and  religious,  which 


baffles  science  and  the  researches  of  the 
antiquary.  To  us,  it  seems  more  probable 
that  America  was  at  an  early  time  peopled 
by  a  nearly  homogeneous  race;  into  the 
midst  of  which  there  arrived  individuals 
or  straggling  handfuls  of  men  of  other 
races,  some  of  whom  (like  the  Incas)  estab- 
lished themselves  as  rulers  and  civilisers  of 
the  native  population,  and  influenced  the 
physical  configuration  as  well  as  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  primitive  population. 
In  other  words,  we  do  not  so  much  hold  that 
the  population  of  America,  as  it  existed  at 
the  time  of  Columbus,  had  been  formed  by 
the  gradual  blending  of  various  peoples  in 
nearly  equal  proportions,  as  that  an  origin- 
ally homogeneous  population  had  been  inter- 
spersed by  small  bands  of  aliens,  whose 
physical  and  moral  influence  introduced  the 
elements  of  diversity,  which  now  puzzle 
alike  the  historian  and  the  ethnologist. 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  monuments  of 
past  times  which  remain  to  us,  seem  to 
prove  that  it  was  in  Central  America — the 
isthmal  regions  south  of  Mexico,  called 
Mayapan  by  the  natives  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest — that  the  ancient  civilisation  of 
the  New  World  reached  its  highest  point  ; 
next  to  that,  Peru ;  and  in  the  third  rank, 
Mexico.  These  were  the  three  _/bcif  of  civil- 
isation in  ancient  America.  Peru  appears 
to  have  existed  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
apart,  without  any  communication  with,  or 
even  knowledge  of,  the  civilised  states  on 
the  Isthmus  and  in  Mexico.  But  these  two 
latter  were  directly  connected, — the  popu- 
lation and  civilisation  of  the  one  merging 
gradually  into  those  of  the  other.  The 
Mayan  race  of  Yucatan,  among  whom  civil- 
isation reached  its  highest  point,  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  mild  character  which  so 
preeminently  distinguished  the  Peruvians. 
And  their  earliest  neighbours  on  the  north, 
in  the  valley  of  Mexico — the  Toltecs — ap- 
pear also  to  have  been  mild  and  humane  in 
disposition ;  and  their  offerings  of  fruits 
and  flowers  to  their  gods  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  bloody  sacrifices  of  the  race 
who  succeeded  and  supplanted  them.  At 
what  date  the  Mayans  and  Peruvians  es- 
tablished themselves  in  their  respective 
countries,  we  have  not  even  the  most  sha- 
dowy means  of  conjecturing ;  although  we 
know  that  the  race  of  the  Incas  in  Peru 
was  preceded  by  a  prior  one,  which  had 
attained  to  some  degree  of  civilisation. 
The  movements  of  the  Mexican  populations, 
however,  come  more  within  the  ken  of  his- 
tory. The  Toltecs,  who  came  from  the 
north,  are  believed  to  have  settled  in  Mexi- 
co in  the  seventh  century.  We  think  there 
is  room  for  doubting  whether  they  were  the 
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first  to  establish  a  civilisation  in  that  region, 
and  whether  some  portion  or  offshoot  of  the 
Mayan  race  bad  not  previously  spread 
northwards  thither  from  Yucatan.  Never- 
theless, the  Toltecs  were  indisputably  the 
people  who  raised  the  Mexican  valley  to  its 
flourishing  condition,  who  built  its  cities, 
developed  its  resources,  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  a  well-organized  kingdom.  But 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  (almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  Norman  invasion 
of  England)  another  people  from  the  north 
appeared  on  the  scene ;  and  the  fierce 
Aztecs,  by  force  of  arras,  became  masters 
of  Mexico,  and  succeeded  to  a  civilisation 
much  in  advance  of  what  belonged  to  them- 
selves. Hence  in  Mexico  the  singular  cir- 
cumstance has  been  observed,  that  the  later 
works  and  monuments  of  the  native  race 
were  inferior  to  the  earlier  ones ;  the  ex- 
planation being,  that  a  ruder  but  more  war- 
like race  succeeded  in  conquering  an  earlier 
population,  which  were  further  advanced  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  Doubtless  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Toltec  nation  remain- 
ed in  the  country,  under  the  dominion  of 
their  fierce  masters ;  but  a  portion  of  them 
are  said  to  have  migrated  southwards,  and 
hence  must  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
still  more  civilised  Mayan  race  in  Yucatan. 
At  the  time  when  Cortez  invaded  Mexico, 
the  Aztecs  held  the  position  of  a  dominant 
race,  ruling  over  many  subject  tribes, — 
some  of  which,  like  the  Tlascallans,  readily 
joined  the  invading  Spaniards  in  their  attack 
upon  the  alien  race  of  the  Aztecs. 

Although  the  grand  seats  of  civilisation 
in  ancient  America  were  confined  to  the 
mountain-valleys  of  Peru,  the  central  Isth- 
mus, and  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  there  are 
indubitable  proofs  that  settled  communities, 
with  a  civilisation  inferior  to  that  of  Mexi- 
co, but  far  superior  to  anything  achieved 
by  the  present  native  tribes  of  America, 
extended  northwards  from  Mexico  far  up 
the  valley-land  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  great 
Lakes.  Traces  of  ancient  civilisation  are  also 
to  be  found  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, along  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  Cordillera  and  the  Pacific,  which  extends 
northwards  from  Mexico  through  California 
and  Oregon  into  British  Columbia.  But 
whether  these  traces  were  left  by  a  half 
civilised  people  migrating  southward  on 
their  way  to  Mexico  and  the  adjoining  re- 
gion of  Yucatan,  or  whether  they  were  the 
work  of  settlers  who  had  migrated  from 
Mexico  northwards,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

Even  as  far  north  as  the  great  Lakes, 
traces  have  been  found  of  the  operations  of 
the  ancient  Americans  ten  centuries  older 


than  the  establishment  of  the  Aztecs  on  the 
Mexican  plateau.  Despite  the  rapid  prog- 
ress of  Anglo-Saxon  population  westwards, 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  overspread  by 
the  gloom  of  primeval  woods,  present 
much  the  same  aspect  as  they  must  have 
done  in  the  time  of  Columbus.  The  south- 
ern shore  consists  of  rocky  ridges  covered 
with  forests,  and  almost  the  only  invaders 
of  the  solitude  are  the  mining  companies 
attracted  thither  by  the  unparalleled  rich- 
ness of  the  copper  veins.  When  these  rich 
veins  began  to  be  worked,  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  singular  fact  was  brought  to  light,  that 
the  mines  had  been  worked  by  the  natives 
in  a  very  remote  past,  long  before  the  ships 
of  Columbus  arrived  in  the  western  seas. 
Attention  was  first  directed  to  the  subject 
by  Mr.  Knapp,  the  agent  of  the  Minnesota 
Mining  Company.  Following  up  the  indi- 
cations of  a  continuous  depression  in  the 
soil,  he  came  at  length  to  a  cavern,  where 
he  found  several  porcupines  had  fixed  their 
quarters  for  hibernation  ;  but  detecting  evi- 
dences of  artificial  excavation,  he  proceeded 
to  clear  out  the  accumulated  soil,  and  not 
only  exposed  to  view  a  vein  of  copper,  but 
found  in  the  rubbish  numerous  mauls  and 
hammers  of  the  ancient  workmen.  Subse- 
quent operations  brought  to  light  ancient 
excavations  of  great  extent,  frequently  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  deep,  and  scattered 
over  an  area  of  many  miles.  They  extend 
over  a  tract  from  100  to  150  miles  in  length, 
along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior; 
and  similar  excavations  have  been  also  ob- 
served on  the  north  shore.  In  one  of  these 
excavations,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Minnesota  Mine,  a  detached  mass  of  native 
copper — measuring  ten  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and  weigh- 
ing upwards  of  six  tons — was  found  resting 
on  an  artificial  cradle  of  black  oak.  The 
oaken  frame  had  been  partially  preserved 
from  decay  by  being  covered  by  the  water 
with  which  the  trenches  had  become  filled 
after  their  abandonment,  and  showed  dis- 
tinctly the  marks  of  the  implement  (a  nar- 
row axe)  with  which  its  logs  had  been  cut. 
Various  implements  and  tools  of  copper 
also  lay  in  the  deserted  trench,  where  this 
huge  mass  hid  been  separated  from  its 
native  matrix,  and  elevated  on  the  oaken 
frame  preparatory  to  its  removal  entire. 
It  appeared  to  have  been  raised  about  two 
feet,  and  then  abandoned,  abruptly  it  would 
seem,  since  even  the  copper  tools  w^ere 
found  among  the  soil  which  had  subsequent- 
ly accumulated  over  it.  All  the  other 
trenches,  like  this  one,  although  in  many 
cases  thirty  feet  deep,  had  been  gradually 
refilled  with  soil  and  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
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ter  accumulated  during  the  long  centuries 
since  their  desertion  ;  and  over  all  the  giants 
of  the  forest  have  grown,  and  withered,  and 
fallen  into  decay,  and  been  replaced  by  new 
growths  of  woodland.  Mr.  Knapp  counted 
395  annular  rings  on  a  henalock-tree  which 
grew  on  one  of  the  mounds  of  earth  thrown 
out  of  an  ancient  mine.  And  another  ob- 
server, Mr.  Whittlesey,  not  only  mentions 
living  trees  upwards  of  three  hundred  years 
old,  now  flourishing  on  the  gathered  soil  of 
the  abandoned  trenches,  but  adds  that  '  on 
the  same  spot  there  are  the  decayed  trunks 
of  a  preceding  generation  or  generations  of 
trees  that  had  arrived  at  maturity  and  fallen 
down  from  old  age.'  Judging  from  these 
and  other  facts,  Mr.  Whittlesey  considers 
that  an  interval  of  twelve  hundred  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  mines  were  aban- 
doned ;  and  that  five  hundred  years  more 
must  be  allowed  for  the  time  during  which 
they  vrere  occupied  and  worked.  This 
would  carry  us  back  to  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  era;  at  which  time,  as  Dr. 
Wilson  observes,  '  the  ancient  Daranonian 
of  Cornwall  practised  his  ingenious  industry 
by  means  of  arts  not  greatly  in  advance  of 
the  [contemporaneous]  miners  of  Lake  Su- 
perior.' It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
condition  of  some  of  these  works,  when  re- 
cently reopened,  indicates  unniistakeably 
that  the  labours  of  the  ancient  mining  popu- 
lation on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  had 
come  to  an  abrupt  termination.  '  Whether 
by  some  terrible  devastating  pestilence,  like 
that  which  nearly  exterminated  the  native 
population  of  New  England  immediately 
before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  ; 
or  by  the  breaking  out  of  war  ;  or,  as  seems 
not  less  probable,  of  the  invasion  of  the 
mineral  region  by  a  barbarian  race,  ignorant 
of  all  the  arts  of  the  ancient  mound-build- 
ers of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  miners  of 
Lake  Superior, — certain  it  is  that  the  works 
have  been  abandoned,  leaving  the  quarried 
metals,  the  laboriously  wrought  hammers, 
and  the  ingenious  copper  tools,  ju-<t  as  they 
may  have  been  left  when  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  told  their  long  forgotten  owners 
that  the  labours  of  the  day  were  at  an  end, 
but  for  which  they  never  returned.'  It 
seems  probable  that  these  mines  were 
worked  by,  or  under  the  direction  of,  set- 
tlers who  came  from  the  country  of  the 
mound  builders ;  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  the  invading  barbaric  race,  which  thus 
put  a  stop  to  their  labours,  was  none  other 
than  the  savage  Red  Men  whom  we  found 
in  possession  of  the  country.  Never  again, 
during  the  many  centuries  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  abrupt  termination  of  the 
works,  has  a  native  populatioQ  sought  to 


avail  themselves  of  the  ores,  beyond  the 
manufacture  of  such  scattered  fragments  as 
lay  upon  the  surface. 

Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  the  ancient  population 
beyond  what  remains  of  these  mining  opera- 
tions. But  in  close  contact  with  that  re- 
gion, as  we  proceed  southward — in  the  ter- 
ritory which  stretches  westward  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi — we  come  upon 
a  series  of  ancient  earthworks  of  a  singular 
character,  and  altogether  peculiar  to  the 
New  World.  These  are  the  'Animal 
Mounds,'  whieh  form  so  remarkable  a  fea- 
ture in  the  topography  of  the  St;ate  of  Wis- 
consin. Several  thousands  of  examples 
there  present  themselves  of  gigantic  basso- 
relievos  of  men,  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles, 
all  wrought  with  persevering  labour  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil — on  the  vast  levc;ls  or 
slightly  undulating  surfaces  of  that  great 
prairie  regi(m.  These  earthwork  figures 
include,  among  their  devices,  the  elk,  buf- 
falo, bear,  fox,  otter,  racoon,  lizard,  turtle, 
and  other  animals  ;  and  also  seemingly — 
for  the  works  are,  in  many  cases,  so  obli- 
terated that  the  original  design  cannot  be 
determined  with  certainty — gigantic  imita- 
tions of  the  war-club,  tobacco-pipe,  and  other 
familiar  implements  or  weapons.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  groups  in- 
cludes six  quadrupeds,  six  parallelograms, 
one  circular  tumulus,  one  human  figure,  and 
a  small  circle.  The  quadrupeds  vary  in 
size  from  90  to  120  feet,  and  the  figure  of 
the  man  measures  125  feet.  This  group  of 
figures  is  arrayed  in  two  rows,  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  high  open  prairie ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  group  an  elevated  conical 
mound  overtops  the  whole,  affording  a  point 
from  whence  the  entire  group  can  be  sur- 
veyed. But  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
of  these 'animal  mounds'  hitherto  discov- 
ered, is  the  'Great  Serpent'  of  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  the  entire  length  of  which, 
following  its  convolutions,  does  not  measure 
less  than  1000  feet.  The  serpent's  head  is 
represented  with  distended  jaws,  swallowing 
what  is  spoken  of  as  an  egg,  though  it  mea- 
sures 160  feet  in  length.  The  figure  of  the 
serpent  still  remains  clearly  defined  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  the  earth- wrought 
relievo  being  upwards  of  5  feet  in  height, 
by  30  feet  in  breadth  at  the  centre  of  the 
body,  and  diminishing  towards  the  head  and 
tail.  No  sepulchral  or  other  remains  have 
been  found  in  these  'animal  mounds.' 
Their  external  device  has  been  the  sole 
object  of  their  erection  ;  but  for  what  sym- 
bolic purpose  they  were  constructed,  al- 
though various  conjectures  have  been  haz- 
arded, is  still  so  entirely  uncertain,  that  it 
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is  needless  to  discuss  the  different  opinions 
that  have  been  expressed  on  the  subject. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  southward  into 
the  great  valley-land  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  we  come  upon  a  number  of 
other  earthworks  of  vast  extent,  but  of  a 
different  character.     In  the  State  of  Ohio 
the   nunjber  of  these  mounds   and   earth- 
works is  estimated  at  between  eleven  and 
twelve   hundred  ;    they   are   stated   to  be 
scarcely  less   numerous   on  the  Kenhawas 
Rivtr,  in  Virginia,  and  they  abound  on  the 
White  River  and  Wabash,  as  also  on  the 
Kentucky,    Cumberland,    Tennessee,     and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi ;  while  on  the  south  they  extend    to 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida  and  the 
Mexican  territory,  where  they  are  of  supe- 
rior size  to  those  farther  north,  and,  losing 
their  distinctive  character,  pass  into  the  great 
ieocallis  of  the  higher  developed  Mexican 
architecture.   These  remarkable  works,  thus 
traceable  over  the  central  region  of  North 
America,  'admit  of  being  primarily  arrang- 
ed under  two  obvious   subdivisions  of  En- 
closures and  Mounds  ;  and  these  again  em- 
brace a  variety  of  works  diverse   in  form, 
and  evidently  designed  for  different  uses. 
Under  the  first  of  tbese  heads  are  included 
the  fortifications  or  strongholds,  the  sacred 
enclosures,  destined,  it  is  assumed,  for  re- 
ligious rites,  and  numerous  miscellaneous 
works  of  the  same  class,  generally  symme- 
trical in  structure,  but  the  probable  use  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  determine.     The  se- 
cond subdivision  embraces  the  true  mound- 
buildings,  including  what  have  been  desig- 
nated sacrificial  mounds,   temple   mounds, 
sepulchral    mounds,   animal    mounds,   and 
also  various   others   of  diverse  characters 
and  uncertain  purposes.     Wherever  these 
mounds  have  been  excavated,  many  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  ancient  builders  have 
been  disclosed,  adding  new  and  minutely 
graphic  illustrations  of  their  social  condi- 
tion, and  the  artistic  and  industrial  arts  of 
the  remote  period  to  which  they  pertain.'* 
In  the  sacrificial  mounds  altars  are  found, 
whereon  offerings  by  fire  were  made  ;  and  the 
occasional  presence  of  calcined  human  bones 
seems  to  indicate  that  human  sacrifices  were 
in  use  among  these  mound-builders  as  well 
as  amongst  the  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mex- 
ico.    That  the  mound-builders  were  expos- 
ed  to  hostile  attack  from  some  neighbour- 
ing population,  is  evidenced  by  the  labour 
which  they  bestowed  upon  the  construction 
of  military  strongholds  and  vast  fortified 
camps.     One  of  the  simplest  but  most  ex- 
tensive of  these  ancient  strongholds,  now 
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named  Fort  Hill,  in  Ohio,  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Wilson  : —  s 

'  The  defences  occupy  the  summit  of  a  detach- 
ed hill  elevated  about  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
bed  of  Bush  Creek,  which  flows  round  two  sides 
of  it,  close  to  its  precipitous  slope.  Along  the 
whole  edge  of  the  hill  a  deep  ditch  has  been 
cut,  and  the  mattrials  taken  from  it  have  been 
piled  up  into  an  embankment,  varying  in  height 
above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  from  six  to  fifteen 
feet.  In  its  whole  extent  the  wall  measures  eight 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet,  or 
upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  en- 
closes an  area  of  forty-eight  acres.  This  exten- 
sive enclosure  is  now  covered  with  gigantic  forest- 
trees.  One  of  them,  a  chestnut,  measured  twenty- 
one  feet,  and  an  oak,  though  greatly  decayed, 
twenty-three  feet  in  circumference,  while  the 
trunks  of  immense  trees  lay  around  in  every 
stage  of  decay.  Such  was  the  aspect  of  Fort 
Hill,  Ohio,  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  probably 
in  no  way  changed  now.  Lyell  mentions,  in  his 
Travels  in  North  America,  that  Dr.  Hildreth 
counted  eight  hundred  rings  of  nnnual  growth  ia 
a  tree  which  grew  on  one  of  the  mounds  at  Mari- 
etta, Ohio ;  and  Messrs.  Squire  and  Davis,  from 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  forest,  ascribe  an 
antiquity  to  its  deserted  site  of  considerably  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  In  their  present  condi- 
tion, therefore,  the  walls  of  the  "  Fort  Hill "  are 
ruins  of  an  older  date  than  the  most  venerable 
stronghold  of  the  Normans  of  England  ;  and  we 
see  as  little  of  their  original  completeness,  as  io 
the  crumbling  Norman  keep  we  are  able  to  trace 
all  the  complex  system  of  bastions,  curtains,  bai- 
leys, buttress-towers,  and  posterns  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  twelfth  century.  Openings 
occur  in  the  walls,  in  some  places  on  the  steepest 
points  of  the  hill  where  access  is  impossible  ;  and 
where,  therefore,  we  must  rather  suppose  that 
platforms  may  have  been  projected  to  defend 
more  accessible  points.  The  ditch  has  in  many 
places  been  cut  through  sandstone  rock  as  well 
as  soil,  and  at  one  point  the  rock  is  quarried  out 
so  as  to  leave  a  mural  front  about  twenty  feet 
high.  Large  ponds  or  artificial  reservoirs  for 
water  have  been  made  within  the  enclot-nre  ;  and 
at  the  southern  point,  where  the  natural  area  of 
this  stronghold  contracts  into  a  narrow  and  near- 
ly insulated  projection  terminating  in  a  bold  bluff, 
it  rises  to  a  height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ditch,  and  has  its  own  special  reser- 
voirs, as  if  here  was  the  keep  and  citadel  of  the 
fortress  ;  doubtless  originally  strengthened  with 
palisades  and  military  works,  of  which  every  ^ 
trace  had  disappeared  before  the  ancient  forest? 
asserted  its  claim  to  the  deserted  fortalice.'  I 

These  mound-builders  were  a  settled,  or- 
ganized, and  agricultural  people ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  their  descendants  among 
the  vagrant  and  far  inferior  Indian  tribes  of 
the  present  day.  What  became  of  them  it 
is  hard  to  say.  They  had  vanished,  and 
given  place  to  the  roving  savage  Red  Men ; 
their  very  mounds  and  wide  enclosures  had 
become  hidden  under  what  was  deemed 
primeval  forest,  before  the  earliest  of  Eu- 
iTopean  adventurers  arrived  on   the  scene. 
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Possibly  they  may  have  been  a  branch  of 
the  Aztec  race,«nd  their  country  that  north- 
ern AAalan,  whence,  according  to  their  tra- 
ditions, came  the  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mex- 
ico. At  the  same  time,  there  are  not  a  few 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  mound-builders 
came  from  the  south,— that  they  were  the 
outer  fringes  of  the  great  civilised  popula- 
tion of  the  isthmal  region  of  America,  ad- 
vanced up  the  fertile  bitsin  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  hovered  around  by  hostile  savage 
tribes.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  existing  relics 
of  the  ancient  settled  population  of  North 
America  conform  to  this  view.  These  re- 
mains are  most-plentiful,  and  of  the  highest 
order,  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  next  to  that 
in  Texas  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  Florida,  and  thence  diminish  as  they 
proceed  northwards,  and  finally  end  in  the 
'animal  mounds'  on  the  prairies  adjoining 
Lake  Superior.  The  copper  mines  on  the 
shores  of  the  great  Lakes,  we  have  conjec- 
tured, were  W'orked  by  bands  of  the  same 
race.  We  have  seen  how  suddenly  those 
mining  operations  were  brought  to  an,  end, 
and  how  the  population  which  succeeded 
never  thought  of  resuming  the  work.  There 
is  ground  for  conjecturing  that  the  dominion 
of  the  mound-builders  also  came  to  a  sud- 
den, and  possibly  violent,  termination  ; 
'  probably  not  less  abruptly,'  says  Dr.  Wil- 
son, '  than  that  of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or 
the  Incas  of  Peru.  The  sacred  fires  were 
extinguished,  the  uncovered  altars  were  dese- 
crated, and  the  primeval  forest  slowly  re 
sumed  its  sway  over  the  deserted  temples 
and  silent  cities  of  the  dead.'  May  we  not 
fancy  that  the  Red  Men  were  the  pure  abo- 
rigines of  North  America,  ever  hovering  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  old  and  half-exoieric 
civilisation,  of  the  mound-building  race  ; 
and  that  at  length,  flivoured  perhaps  by  in- 
ternal dissension  amongst  the  civilised  in- 
truders, they  ultimately  closed  in  upon  and 
destroyed  them  —  they  and  the  forest  re- 
claiming the  region  for  their  own  1 

Strange  facts,  which  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge  it  is  hopeless  to  explain, 
meet  us  in  abundance,  in  the  ancient  world 
of  America.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
every  convenient  height  is  crowned  with 
elaborate  fortifications  of  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people  ;  but  if  we  turn  northwards, 
to  the  adjoining  State  of  Wisconsin,  we 
find  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  military  struc- 
tures. In  their  stead  we  find  only  the  '  ani- 
mal mounds' — strange  colossal  memorials 
of  purely  imitative  art.  The  striking  con- 
trast thus  implied  in  the  condition  of  the 
occupants  of  these  adjoining  regions,  who 
were  probably  also  of  the  same  race,  has 
given  rise  to  the  conjecture  that  the  broad 


prairie-land  to  the  south  of  the  copper  re- 
gion was  regarded  as  a  neutral  and  perhaps 
sacerdotal  ground,  and  that  the  'animal 
mounds '  were  the  totems  or  devices  of  the 
various  American  tribes.  '  The  country,' 
says  Dr.  Wilson,  'seems  peculiarly  adapted 
by  nature  as  a  central  neutral  ground  for 
the  broad  continent  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Was  it  indeed,  as  has  been 
suggested,  a  sacred  neutral  ground  attached 
to  the  metallurgic  region  of  Lake  Superior, 
like  the  famous  [neutral  ground  of  the]  pipe- 
stone  quarry  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  ? 
Or  was  it  in  the  possession  of  a  tribe  like 
the  Levites  of  ancient  Palestine,  recognised 
by  others  as  consecrated  to  religious  serv- 
ices and  the  rites  of  peace  1'  But  if  this 
hypothesis  were  correct,  it  would  imply 
that  there  was  no  decided  antagonism  be- 
tween the  populations  of  the  country,  and 
that  the  savage  Red  Men  and  the  civilised 
mound-builders  belonged  to  the  same  race. 
Dr.  Wilson,  as  we  have  said,  dissents  en- 
tirely from  the  opinion  that  the  population 
of  America  is  homogeneous  ;  and  he  basis 
his  contrary  opinion  upon  personal  investi- 
gations more  extensive,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been 
undertaken.  Not  that  he  has  bestowed  so 
many  years  of  study,  or  so  much  laborious 
thought,  to  the  subject  as  the  late  Dr.  Mor- 
ton, the  author  of  the  Crania  Americana ; 
but  the  study  was  in  its  infancy  when  Dr. 
Morton  took  it  up,  whereas  the  materials 
of  judgment  are  every  year  becoming  more 
plentiful  ;  and  besides  being,  able  to  avail 
himself  of  Dr.  Morton's  labours,  Dr  Wil- 
son has  added  investigations  of  his  own. 
He  clearly  establishes  that  the  cranial  type 
which  Dr.  Morton  maintained  was  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  American  peoples — name- 
ly, a  round  cranium,  of  which  the  length 
and  breadth  are  nearly  equal — cannot  be 
regarded  in  any  such  light.  Very  few  cra-- 
nia  have  yet  been  obtained  from  Mexico 
and  Central  America  ;  but  Dr.  Wilson 
shows  that  a  long  shaped  head  is  character- 
istic of  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  tribes 
of  North  America,  and  that  a  similar  shape 
is  found  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  among  the  ancient  Peruvians.  We 
confess  that  it  is  only  a  very  limited  im- 
portance that  we  attach  to  the  result  of  such 
inquiries.  We  hold  with  Dr.  Meigs,  that 
the  form  of  the  human  head  varies  so  much 
even  among  individuals  of  the  same  race 
or  tribe,  that  none  of  the  forms  of  the  cra- 
nium can  be  said  to  belong  exclusively  to 
any  one  people.  Osteological  evidence,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  disregarded  as  proof  of 
diversity  or  homogeneity  of  race  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  America  the  evidence  is  at  pres- 
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ent  too  fragmentary  and  insufficient  to  per- 
mit of  satisfactory  conclusions  being  de- 
duced from  it.  All  that  can  be  safely 
affirmed  is,  that  there  is  sufficient  cranial 
resemblance  to  be  found  between  the  Old 
mound-builders  of  the  Ohio  and  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  to  suggest  that  these  civilised 
peoples  of  the  New  World  may  have  ema- 
nated from  the  same  original  stock. 

Other  proofs  of  a  n)ore  decisive  char- 
acter, however,  exist  to  disprove  the  origi- 
nal homogeneity  of  the  native  races  of 
America.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
red  complexion  of  skin  which  originated  the 
term  '  Red  Men '  for  the  aborigines  of 
North  America,  is  hardly  to  be  found 
among  the  still  existing  tribes,  and  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  New  England 
tribes  with  whom  the  early  English  settlers 
came  first  in  contact.  Extended  observa- 
tion proves  that  there  are  great  diversities 
of  skin-colour  among  the  Indian  tribes.  The 
red  or  reddish-brown  complexion  is  still 
seen,  for  example,  among  the  Micmacs  on 
the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  ;  but  the  Chippe- 
was,  Crees,  and  some  other  tribes  of  the 
West,  are  olive-complexioned ;  the  Paw- 
nees are  very  dark,  and  the  Kaws  of  Kan- 
sas almost  as  black  as  negroes ;  while  the 
Menominees  beyond  Lake  Superior  are  so 
fair-skinned  that  they  are  sometimes  called 
the  White  Indians.  These  diversities  are 
still  existent;  but  more  interesting,  and 
much  more  important,  are  the  evidences 
which  show  that  among  the  ancient  civilised 
populations  of  Peru  and  Central  America 
there  exis'ed  a  type  or  types  of  population 
totally  different  from  any  which  is  now  to 
be  met  with  in  the  New  World.  The  ex- 
treme thinness  or  total  absence  of  the 
beard,  and  the  coarse,  straight  black  hair, 
are  characteristic  of  all  the  modern  Indian 
tribes;  but  the  Mexican  terra-cottas  and 
the  sculptures  of  Central  America  show 
that  a  full  beard  was  not  always  absent  in 
the  ancient  population  of  those  countries, 
and  on  some  of  the  mummies  of  Peru  we 
find  a  colour  and  texture  of  hair  which 
now-a-days  is  confined  to  the  European 
races.  Dr.  Morton  says  of  the  modern 
Peruvians,  that  'theyditfer  little  in  person 
from  the  Indians  around  them,  being  of  the 
middle  stature,  well  limbed,  and  with  small 
feet  and  hands.  Their  faces  are  round, 
their  eyes  small,  black,  and  rather  distant 
from  each  other ;  their  noses  are  small,  the 
mouth  somewhat  large,  and  the  teeth  re- 
markably  fine.  Their  complexion  is  dark- 
brown,  and  their  hair,  long,  black,  and 
rather  coarse.'  But  if  we  compare  this  de- 
scription with  the  features  of  the  ancient 


Peruvians,  as  preserved  in  their  mummied 
bodies,  we  shall  find  som«  very  striking 
differences.  But  it  is  only  in  the  iase  of 
Peru  that  a  full  comparison  can  be  made 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  popu- 
lation ;  and  as  several  important  ethnolog- 
ical inferences  are  suggested  by  the  com- 
parison, we  shall  let  Dr.  Wilson  describe 
the  materials  upon  which  it  is  based  : — 

'  On  a  recent  visit  to  Boston,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  minutely  examining  and  measuring  an 
inttrtstiog  collection  of  crania  and  mummied 
bodies  in  the  possession  of  John  H.  Blake,  E->q., 
which  were  brought  by  him  from  ancient  Peru- 
vian cemeteries  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Chacota,  near  Arica,  in  latitude  18°  30'  S. ;  and 
since  then  I  have  been  favoured  with  his  own 
carefully  elaborated  notes  on  the  subject.  The 
desert  of  Atacama,  between  the  eighteenth  and 
twenty-fifth  degrees  of  south  latitude,  has  been 
the  site  of  sepulture  for  ancient  Peruvian  races 
through  a  period  of  unknown  duration,  and 
numerous  cemeteries  have  been  opened  and  de- 
spoiled. The  mode  of  sepulture,  and  the  articles 
deposited  with  the  dead,  present  so  uniform  a 
resemblance,  that,  excepting  in  one  point,  Mr. 
Bldke  observes,  a  description  of  one  may  suffice 
for  the  whole.  The  difference  noted  arises  from 
the  varying  soil.  The  greater  number  are  interred 
in  the  dry  .<and,  which  generally  covers  the  sur- 
face to  a  sufficient  depth  ;  but  in  some  instances 
the  excavations  have  been  made  in  a  soft  rock 
(gypsum)  which  here  and  there  approHches  the 
surface.  In  this  arid  district,  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  climate,  that  articles  which  speed- 
ily perish  in  a  damp  soil  and  a  humid  atmosphere, 
are  found  in  perfect  preservation  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  Added  to  the  facilities  which  na- 
ture has  thus  provided  for  perpetuating  the 
buried  traces  of  the  ancient  Peruvians,  they 
themselves  practised  the  art  of  embdlming  their 
dead.  One  of  the  largest  cemeteries  referred  to 
is  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  base  of  a  ranee  of 
low  hills  in  iat.  18°  30'  S.,  and  long.  70°  13'  W. 
It  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Chacota,  a  lidle 
southward  of  Arica,  and  about  185  leagues  south- 
east of  Lima.  This  plain  is  formed  of  silicious 
sand  and  marl,  slightly  impregnated  with  com- 
mon salt,  and  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda.  It 
is  exceedinj^ly  light,  fine,  and  dry  ;  and  such  is 
its  preservative  nature,  that  even  bodies  interred 
in  it  without  any  previous  preparation  have  not 
entirely  lost  the  fliishy  covering  from  their 
remains.  In  the  cemeteries  of  this  vast  arid 
plain,  the  objects  which,  in  all  probability,  were 
most  highly  prized  by  their  owners,  were  depos- 
ited beside  them,  and  every  article  required  in 
preparing  the  body  for  iuterment  appears  to 
have  been  pre8erve<l  with  it.  This  the  needles 
used  lor  sewing  the  garments  and  wrappings  of 
the  dead,  the  comb  employed  in  dressing  the 
hair,  and  even  the  loose  hair  removed  in  this  last 
process  of  the  toilet,  are  all  found  deposited  in 
the  grave. 

•  The  following  is  Mr.  Blake's  description  of 
the  cemeteries  explored  by  him  on  the  Bay  of 
Chacota  :—'' The  tombs  or  graves  are  near  to 
each  other,  and  cover  a  large  extent  of  groand 
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in  two  places,  distant  the  one  from  the  other  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile.  A  few  of  them  are  marked  by 
circles  of  stones,  while  others  are  readily  discov- 
ered by  slight  concavities  in  the  soil  above  them. 
They  are  all  circular,  from  three  to  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  four  to  five  feet  deep.  Some  of  them 
are  walltd  with  stone,  and  all  are  lined  with  a 
coarse  matting  of  flags.  The  bodies  in  them  are 
always  found  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees 
elevated  toward  the  chin  and  the  arms  crossed  upon 
the  breast.  They  are  generally  seated  upon  flat 
stones,  under  which  are  the  articles  of  food,  and 
part  of  the  implements  found  with  them.  They 
are  closely  wrapped  in  woollen  garments,  which 
are  sewed  about  them  ;  and  the  needles  of  thorn 
need  tor  this  purpose  are  found  thrust  into  the 
outer  covering,  often  with  thread  remaining  in 
them.  These  garments  are  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness,  colour,  and  pattern  of  figures  in  which 
they  are  woven.  Many  are  of  a  uniform  brown 
colour,  while  in  others  the  colours  are  diversified, 
and  have  retained  in  a  remarkable  manner  their 
brightness:  particularly,  the  red  and  scarlet, 
showing  that  the  art  of  dyeing  was  well  under- 
stood. Some  of  the  bodies  have  been  carefully 
embalmed,  the  flesh  being  saturated  with  a  gum 
resin ;  others  appear  to  have  been  subjected  to 
careful  desiccation  without  the  employment  of 
any  preservative;  while  those  of  wljich  scarce 
any  parts  but  the  skeletons  remain  were  probably 
subjected  to  no  process  for  their  preservation. 
There  is  no  record  or  tradition  concerning  this 
and  similar  cemeteries,  of  the  period  when  they 
were  made  use  of;  and  it  ia  by  no  means  certain 
that  they  contain  the  remains  of  the  ancestry  of 
the  Indians  who  now  occupy  the  country.'" 

The  most  valuable  department  of  Mr. 
Blake's  collection  of  Peruvian  antiquities 
embraces  the  entire  contents  of  a  family 
tomb,  including  the  mummies  of  a  man 
and  woman,  and  the  partially  desiccated 
remains  of  a  child.  The  male  mummy  is 
that  of  a  man  in  the  maturity  of  life:  the 
head  is  of  the  common  rounded  Peruvian 
form,  with  retreating  forehead,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  prominent  nose.  The  hair,  which 
has  undergone  little  or  no  change,  is  '  brown 
iti,  colour,  and  as  fine  in  texture  as  the  most 
delicate  Anglo-Saxon'' s.^  The  hair  of  the 
female  is  somewhat  coarser,  but  fine  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  northern  Indians, 
and  it  is  of  a  light  brown  colour ;  the  hair 
of  the  child  is  very  fine,  and  of  a  dark  broion 
colour.  In  the  same  tomb  also  were  found 
a  bag,  woven  of  woollen  threads  of  varied- 
coloured  pattern,  containing  locks  of  human 
hair,  apparently  belonging  to  the  surviving 
members  of  the  family,  each  secured  by  a 
string  tied  with  a  peculiar  knot;  and  the 
hair  of  all  these  locks  is  of  fine  texture  and 
of  various  shades,  varying  from  black  to 
fine  light  brown.  On  another  embalmed 
Peruvian  head,  evidently  belonging  to  a 
man  of  rank,  and  exhibiting  an  unusually 
fine  cranial  development,  the  hair  is  brown, 
slightly  tinged  with  grey,  is  of  a  remarkably 


fine  texture,  and  wraved   in  short  undula- 
tions, with  a  tendency  to  curl.      No  such 
hair    is   now   to    be   found    anywhere    in 
America,  nor  indeed  in  any  continent  of  the 
world   save    Europe.     '  No  feature  of  the 
modern  Indian,'  says  Dr.  Wilson,  '  is  more 
universal,  or   yields    more    slowly    to    the 
effacing    influences    of  hybridity,   than    the 
long,  coarse   black  hair  which  so  strikingly 
contrasts  with  the  short  woolly  covering  of 
the    negro's    head.     I   repeatedly   obtained 
specimens  from  Indian  graves,  as  from  the 
Huron  graves  near  Lake  Simcoe,  the  most 
modern  of  which  cannot  be  later  than  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.     In  all 
these  the  hair  retains  its  black  colour  and 
coarse  texture,  unchanged  alike  by  time  and 
inhumation  ;  and    in    this  respect  it  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  modern  Indians  of 
South   America,  and  also   of  the   Chinese 
and  other  true  Mongols   of  Asia,'  but   ia 
totally  different  from  the  soft  wavy  brown 
hair    of    some   of    the   ancient    Peruvians. 
The  archseological  researches  of  the   New 
World  are   still   so  lamentably   imperfect, 
that  it  would  be  sheer  presumption  as  yet 
to    base    upon    them    any    precise    theory. 
Nevertheless,  this   light-brown   hair,  fine  as 
the  most  delicate  Anglo-Saxon's,  found  in 
those  old  Peruvian  tombs,  touches  the  im- 
agination, and    points  to  interesting   infer- 
ences   which    future    researches    may    yet 
establish    as   facts.      We    think    of  Prince 
Madoc  and   the  tales  of  expeditions   from 
ancient  Biitain  towards  the  Islands  of  the 
West.     We  are  reminded,  too,  of  the  Aztec 
t^-aditions   of   Quetzalcoatl,    the    divine    in- 
structor from  a  strange  country,  who  taught 
their  ancestors  the  use  of  the  metals,  agri- 
culture,   and     the     arts     of    government. 
Amidst  the  glowing  fancies  with  which  tra- 
dition  has  surrounded  that  golden  age  of 
Anahuac,  there  is  a  curious  definiteness  in 
the  description  given  of  the  personal  appear- 
ance  of  this  ancient  benefactor  of  the  race : 
tall  of  stature,  with  a  fair  complexion,  long 
dark  hair,  and  a  flowing  beard.     This  re- 
markable tradition   was  accompanied  with 
the  belief  that,  after  completing  his  mission 
among   the   Aztecs,    he    etn barked    on    the 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  the  mysterious  shores  of 
Tlapallan,  with  a  promise  to  return.     That 
Quetzalcoatl  was  no  myth,  but  a  real  per- 
sonage,   and    that   tradition   has    correctly 
preserved  the  description  of  his  appearance, 
we  entertain  no  doubt.     But  who  was  he? 
whence  did  he  come  1     And  is  not  the  Inca 
race,  who  gave  its  old  glory  to  Peru,  like- 
wise attributable  to  a  citra-oceanic  origin  ? 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  Peru,  where 
alone  the  remains  of  the  ancient  race  are 
abundant,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
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that  the  cranial  differences  actually  indicate 
the  co-existence  of  two  different  peoples. 
The  liffht-haired  family  disinterred  by  Mr. 
Blake  belonged  to  the  round  or  short-headed 
type,  the  length  of  the  head  being  about 
equal  to  its  breadth.  Of  the  other  type,  or 
elongated  head,  Dr.  Wilson  says: — 'Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  cavity  occupied  by  the 
brain  lies  behind  the  occipital  foramen,  and 
the  skull,  when  supported  on  the  condyles, 
falls  backward.  Compared  with  the  brachy- 
cephalic  (short-headed)  skulls,  the  forehead 
is  low  and  retreating;  the  temporal  ridges 
approach  near  each  other  at  the  top  of  the 
head,' — a  much  larger  space  being  occupied 
by  the  temporal  muscles  between  which  the 
skull  seems  to  be  compressed.  The  zygoma 
is  larger,  stronger,  and  more  capacious,  and 
the  whole  bones  of  the  face  are  more  devel- 
oped. The  superior  maxillary  bone  is  pro- 
longed in  front,  and  the  incisor  teeth  are  in 
an  oblique  position.  The  bones  of  the  nose 
are  prominent,  the  orifices  larger,  and  the 
cribriform  lamella  more  extensive.  The 
substance  of  the  skull  is  thicker,  and  the 
weight  greater.'  Compared  with  these 
elongated  skulls,  the  face  of  the  globular  or 
short-headed  type  is  small,  and  its  outlines 
more  rounded.  Mr.  Blake  also  found  that 
the  distinguishing  traits  between  the  two 
classes  of  ancient  Peruvians  are  not  limited 
to  the  crania,  but  may  be  discerned  in  other 
features  of  their  physical  organization.  In 
quoting  his  conclusions  on  this  point,  Dr. 
Wilson,  we  think,  makes  a  slip  of  the  pen. 
The  passage  stands  thus  in  Dr.  Wilson's 
book  :  —  'in  describing  the  traits  of  tl;p 
rounded  or  brachy cephalic  type  of  cranium 
Mr.  Blake  adds  :  "  The  bones  of  the  latter 
struck  me  as  larger,  heavier,  and  less  round- 
ed than  those  of  the  former  (the  elongated 
crania),  and  in  the  larger  size  of  the  hands 
and  feet  they  also  present  a  noticeable  dif- 
ference. The  remarkable  narrowness  and 
delicacy  of  the  hands,  and  the  long  and 
regularly  formed  finger-nails  of  the  former, 
are  strong  evidence  that  they  were  unac- 
customed to  severe  manual  labour,  such  as 
must  have  been  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  great  works  of  which  the  ruins 
remain."  '  Dr.  Wilson's  book  was  printed 
in  Scotland,  and  had  not  the  advantage  of 
the  author's  revision,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  the  interpolation  in  their  paren- 
thesis of  the  words  '  elongated  crania,'  is  a 
slip  of  the  pen,  which  makes  Mr.  Blake's 
remai'ks  apply  to  the  long  instead  of  the 
round  type  of  head.  If  this  be  not  the  case, 
we  cannot  understand  the  passage,  for  it  is 
at  variance  with  Dr.  Wilson's  statement 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  says  that  the 
bones  of  the  short-headed  type  are  lighter 


and  more  rounded  than  those  of  the  elon- 
gated or  dolichocephalic  type.  It  is  also  at 
variance  with  the  established  fact  that  the 
elongated  type  belongs  to  the  prelncarian 
population  of  Peru,  and  that  the  short-head- 
ed skull  was  a  characteristic  of  the  domi- 
nant Inca  race.  History,  still  more  than 
osteological  evidence,  shows  that  the  Inca 
race  were  of  separate  origin  from  the  mass 
of  the  ancient  Peruvian  population,  and 
jealously  preserved  the  purity  of  their  blood 
by  intermarrying  only  in  their  own  class, 
which'  constituted  the  nobles  as  well  as  the 
royal  family  of  Peru.  Mr.  Blake  mentions 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  cemeteries  which  he 
examined,  wherever  skulls  of  the  rounded 
form  were  found,  those  of  the  elongated 
type  were  foimd  along  with  them.  Upon 
which  Dr.  Wilson  observes,  that  as  '  the 
sepulchral  rites  of  the  royal  and  noble  Inca 
race  were  commonly'  accompanied  by  the 
same  human  sacrifices  traceable  among  so 
many  semi-civilised  as  well  as  barbarous 
nations,  it  is  in  no  degree  surprising  that  the 
crania  of  the  two  distinct  classes,  noble  and 
serf,  should  be  found  deposited  together  in 
the  same  tomb.' 

The  Red  Indian  tribes  of  North  America 
exhibit  both  of  these  cranial  forms — some 
of  the  tribes  having  rounded,  others  elon- 
gated skulls;  but  it  appears  from  Dr.  Wil- 
son's observations  that  the  elongated  type 
is  on  the  whole  more  prevalent,  and  cer- 
tainly distinguishes  all  the  eastern  tribes 
who  formerly  occupied  the  country  between 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic. 
The  Mexican  terra  cottas  demonstrate  that 
the  Aztec  conquerors  of  Mexico  belonged 
to  the  Red  Indian  stock,  though  rising  into 
a  better  development.  The  old  mound- 
builders  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  reign  caaie  to  an  end 
apparently  before  the  Aztecs  arrived  on  the 
Mexican  plateau,  belong  to  the  other  or 
rounded  type,  and  the  skulls  found  in  the 
mounds  exhibit  the  highest  cranial  develop- 
ment of  any  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  prehistoric  times  of  the  New 
World.  The  Scioto  Mound  skull,  which  is 
so  globular  in  form  that  the  longitudinal, 
parietal,  and  vertical  diameters  are  almost 
equal,  presents  the  remarkable  anterior  de- 
velopment of  a  cranium  whereof  two-thirds 
of  the  cerebral  mass  was  in  front  of  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus ;  whereas  in 
the  elongated  class  of  Peruvian  skulls  this 
proportion  is  exactly  reversed,  two-thirds 
of  the  brain  lying  behind  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.. There  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
conjecturing  that  the  Toltec  race,  which 
preceded  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico,  were  a  cog- 
nate people  to  the  mound- builders,  and  the 
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rounded  form  of  head  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed also  in  the  adjoining  region  around 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  ancient  Peruvians,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  their  lesser  stature,  were  a  small- 
er-headed race  than  any  of  the  preceding. 
The  average  internal  capacity  of  the  Peru- 
vian skulls  is  only  73  cubic  inches, — that 
of  the  Toltec  skulls,  including  those  of  the 
mound-builders,  77, — that  of  the  barbarous 
tribes,  82  :  the  average  of  the  native  Amer- 
ican races  being  79.  So  that  the  extra- 
ordinary anomaly  is  presented  of  larger 
brain  being  possessed  by  the  barbarous 
tribes  than  by  the  nations  who  achieved  no 
mean  degree  ofcivilisation  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Peru.  The  average  European 
skull,  we  may  observe,  is  93  cubic  inches 
in  bulk. 

If  the  ancient  Peruvians  were  a  small- 
headed  race,  they  were  also  remarkable  for 
their  small  hands.  In  the  case  of  the  mum- 
mies in  the  possession  of  Mr,  Blake,  the 
breadth  of  the  male's  hand  is  only  2^  inches, 
and  of  the  females  only  2  inches.  We  men- 
tion this  fact,  because  it  has  some  connection 
with  the  singular  phenomenon  of  what  the 
Spaniards  call  the  mano  Colorado^  which  is 
met  with  over  so  large  an  extent  of  America. 
The  outer  wrappings  of  the  Peruvian  female 
mummy  were  marked  with  the  impress  of  a 
hand  in  red  paint ;  and  such  marks,  we  are 
told,  ai'e  of  common  occurrence  on  Peruvian 
mummies.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  sraallness  of  the  Peruvian  hand, 
forcibly  recalls  the  prints  of  the  red  hand 
which  Stephens  observed  on  the  ruins  of 
Uxmall :  the  impress  of  a  living  hand,  but 
so  small  that  it  was  completely  hidden  under 
that  of  Mr.  Stephens  or  his  companion.  It 
afterwards  stared  them  in  the  face,  he  says, 
on  all  the  ruined  buildings  of  the  country  ; 
and  on  visiting  a  nameless  ruin  beyond  Sa- 
bachtsche,  in  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephens  re- 
marks:— 'On  the  walls  of  the  desolate  edifice 
were  prints  of  the  mano  Colorado,  or  red 
hand.  Often  as  I  saw  this  print,  it  never 
failed  to  interest  me.  It  was  the  stamp  of 
the  living  hand.  It  always  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  builders  of  those  cities  ;  and 
at  times  amid  stillness,  desolation,  and  ruin, 
it  seemed  as  if,  from  behind  the  curtain  that 
concealed  them  from  view,  was  extended  the 
hand  of  greeting.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
the  hand  of  the  master  of  the  building.' 
Irving  in  his  Astoria  says,  that  some  of  the 
Arickaree  warriors  had  the  stamp  of  a  red 
hand  painted  across  their  mouths — a  sign 
that  they  had  drunk  the  life-blood  of  a  foe. 
Catlin  found  the  same  symbol  in  use  as  a 
decoration,  and  as  the  actual  sign-manual, 
among  the  Omahaws  and  Mandans,  to  the 


west  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  Dr.  Wilson 
'repeatedly  observed  the  red  hand  impress- 
ed both  on  the  buffalo  robe  and  on  the  naked 
breast  of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior.' 
The  prevalence  of  this  singular  custom  cer- 
tainly denotes  a  relationship  or  intercom- 
munication (M"  some  kind  among  the  native  • 
races  of  America  ;  while  the  sraallness  of  the 
hand  alike  in  Yucatan  and  Peru  seems  to 
denote  a  cognate  origin  on  the  part  of  the 
ancient  population  of  those  countries. 

The  practice  of  artificially  distorting  the 
head  furnishes  another  evidence  of  inter-re- 
lationship among  a  large  portion  of  the 
American  nations,  and  even  indicates  the 
quarter  of  the  globe  from  which  they  origin- 
ally emigrated.  Although  arbitrary  fashion 
and  caprice  have  doubtless  something  to  do 
with  the  practice,  yet  we  believe  that  the 
original  design  of  artificial  cranial  distortion 
was  to  imitate  and  exaggerate  the  shape  of 
head  peculiar  to  the  people  which  had  re- 
course to  it.  The  elongated  distortion  of 
the  Peruvian  skull  was  made  in  imitation  of 
the  short-skulled  people  who  preceded  the 
Incas,  and  who  at  all  times  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  ;  and  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
produces  proof  to  show  that  the  custom  is 
more  ancient  than  the  Inca  dynasty.  In 
Central  America,  as  appears  from  the  monu- 
ments of  Palenque,  the  cranial  distortion  was 
of  a  conical  form.  Among  the  Chinook  and 
other  tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, the  practice  prevails  in  several  forms  : 
some  tribes  compressing  the  head  both  from 
before  and  from  behind,  so  as  to  reduce  it  as 
far  as  possible  to  a  disk  ;  others  depressing 
the  forehead,  and  throwing  back  the  whole 
skull,  so  as  partially  to  resemble  the  elon- 
gated heads  ot  the  Peruvians;  while  among 
the  Nawatees  of  Vancouver's  Island,  a  coni- 
cal shape  is  given  to  the  head,  resembling 
the  similar  distortion  practised  in  ancient 
Yucatan.  This  cranial  distortion  is  regarded 
by  the  tribes  which  still  practise  it  as  the 
badge  of  aristocratic  descent,  and,  where 
slavery  is  practised,  as  the  mark  of  the 
dominant  race.  These  flat-head  tribes  of  the 
Pacific  coast  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
making  slaves  of  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
but  these  slaves  are  not  allowed  to  imitate 
the  superior  race  by  flattening  or  modifying 
the  form  of  their  infants'  heads.  '  It  is  an 
important  fact,'  says  Dr.  W^ilson,  '  that  ex- 
cepting on  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  where  the 
north-west  tribes,  as  they  extended  south- 
ward, overlapped  the  mountain  range  which 
divides  the  Pacific  from  the  Atlantic  regions 
of  the  New  World,  and  there  only  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  traces  of  artificial 
moulding  of  the  head  are  slight  and  quite 
exceptional;  whilst  along  the  regions  that 
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border  on  the  Pacific  they  reach  beyond  the 
most  southern  limits  of  ancient  Peru.'    This 
strange  custom  was  not  confined  to  America; 
indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
imported  into  the  New  World  by  emigrant 
tribes   from   the  Old.     Similarly   distorted 
•skulls  have  recently  been  founl  in  Europe. 
The  first  discovered  of  those  was   found  at 
Grafenegg,  in  Austria,  in  1820;  another  was 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna;  another  in 
some  ancient  cemeteries  near  Lausanne ;  and 
others  were  discovered  at  the  village  of  St. 
Romain,  in  Savoy,  and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Doubs,   near  Mandeuse.     A   close  resem- 
blance is  said  to  be  traceable  between  these 
skulls  and  the  distorted  crania  found  in  the 
Crimea,   described   by  Rathke  and   Meyer, 
and  destroyed  by  the  allied  soldiery  during 
the  sack  of  Kertch.     These  distorted  crania 
of  the  Crimea  are  evidently   relics  of  the 
Macrocephali  of  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
first  described  by  Hippocrates  five  centuries 
before  our  era.     Hippocrates  says  of  that 
people  that  they  considered  those  most  noble 
who  had  the  longest  heads.     Strabo  speaks 
of  a  tribe  in  Western  Asia   who  anxiously 
strove  to  give  themselves  a  long-headed  ap- 
pearance and  to  have  foreheads  projecting 
over  their  beards — a  form  of  distortion  pre- 
cisely the  reverse  of  that  practised  in  Peru. 
Cranial  distortion  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mon, in  classical  times,  among  the  migratory 
tribes    of    Western    Asia,    and    especially 
among  the  tribes  around  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.     It  was   practised   also  by  the 
Huns    of    Attila,    for    the    purpose,    says 
Thierry,  of  giving  a   Mongolian    physiog- 
nomy to  their  children.     The  followers  of 
Attila  were  a  miscellaneous  horde,  including 
Goths,  as  well  as  Scythic  nomades ;  but  the 
aristocracy  of  his  army  consisted  of  the  black 
Huns  from  the  Siberian  steppes,  whose  Mon- 
golian  physiognomy  naturally  formed    the 
ideal  of  ethnic  beauty.     After  the  death  of 
Attila,  the  Huns  retired  from  their  western 
conquests  to  the  country  between  the  Volga 
and  the   Black  Sea,  where  they  were  con- 
quered by  the  Avars  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century ;   and  thereafter,  called  Huns 
or  Avars   indiscriminately,  they  settled  in 
Pannonia,  and  thence  extended  their  ravages 
wherever  the  spoils  of  more  civilised  nations 
tempted  their  cupidity.    Their  name  became 
a  synonym  for  inhuman  monster  (German 
Hune,    Russian    Obri,   French    Bulgar    or 
Bovgre,  and  English  Ogre)  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe;  and  it  is  the  obliquely 
depressed  skulls  of  that  people  which  are  be- 
lieved   to    have    been    now    discovered    in 
Switzerland,  Germany  and  the  Crimea.    The 
cranial   distortion   which  they  practised    is 
thought   to   have    been   derived   from   the 


steppes  of  Mongolia;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  Dr.  Charles  Pickering,  the 
ethnologist  of  the  American  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition, groups  the  American  with  the 
Asiatic  Mongolian,  as  presenting  the  most 
characteristic  physical  traits  common  to  both. 
Moreover,  as  an  extraordinary  and  unex- 
pected link  connecting  the  two  races,  we  may 
add  that  when  Dr.  Tschudi,  the  celebrated 
traveller  in  South  America,  saw  the  artificial 
compressed  skull  discovered  at  Grafenegg, 
he  maintained  that  it  was  not  an  Avar  skull 
at  all,  but  one  of  the  distorted  crania  of  Peru 
which  had  been  brought  to  Europe  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  both  Austria  and 
Peru  were  embraced  in  the  far-reaching  em- 
pire of  Charles  V.  That  Dr.  Tschudi  was 
mistaken  is  now  fully  established,  but  his 
mistake  adds  a  curious  link  to  the  chain  by 
which  ethnologists  are  now  connecting  the 
population  of  the  New  World  with  that  of 
the  Old. 

Of  the  general  movements  and  commin- 
glings  of  the  native  American  population  at 
successive  times,  Dr.  Wilson  thus  writes  : — 

'  The  seats  of  ancient  civilisation,  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe,  were  confioed,  througb  all  their  ear- 
liest historic  ages,  to  the  fertile  and  genial  cli- 
mates and  warm  latitudes  of  the  south.  The 
north  contributed  the  hardy  barbarians  to  whom, 
in  their  degeneracy,  they  became  a  spoil  and  a 
prey.  It  is  only  in  very  modern  times  that 
Transalpine  Europe  has  given  birth  to  a  native 
northern  civilisation,  while  in  Asia  its  northern 
latitudes  still  remain  in  the  occupation  of  wan- 
dering hordes  descended  from  the  spoilers  who 
ravaged  the  elder  empires  of  Asia,  aod  shared 
with  the  barbarians  of  Europe  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  decaying  Rome.  It  is  not  from  a  mere 
accidental  coincidence  that  we  are  able  to  recover 
traces  of  a  nearly  similar  succession  of  events  in 
the  New  World.  Civilisation  took  root  for  a  time 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whether  self-originated, 
or  as  an  of&hoot  from  the  more  favoured  sceoes  of 
its  mature  development ;  but  the  great  plateaus 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  like  well-provisioned 
and  -garrisoned  palaces  and  strongholds,  where 
the  spontHneous  fertility  of  tropical  climates  re- 
lieved the  wanderers  who  settled  there  from  the 
all-absorbing  struggle  which  elsewhere  consti- 
tutes the  battle  with  nature  for  life;  and  the 
physical  character  of  the  country  protected  them 
alike  from  the  temptations  to  wander,  and  the 
instability  of  settled  communities  in  a  nomade 
country.  Yet  they  could  not  escape  the  vicissi- 
tudes which  have  befallen  every  nation,  whose 
wealth  and  luxury  have  so  far  surpassed  the 
acquisitions  of  its  neighbours  as  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  the  barbarian  spoiler  ;  and  the  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  Mexico,  the  ancient  Anabuac,  ap- 
pear to  have  experienced  successive  revolutions 
akin  to  those  which  render  the  ethnology  of 
Italy's  equally  smiling  soil  and  delightful  climate 
so  complicated  and  difficult.  There  are  vague 
traditions  of  Olmecs,  Miztecas,  and  Zapotecs,  all 
highly-civilised  precursors  of  the  ancient  Toltecs, 
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whose  entry  on  the  plateau  has  been  dated  by 
most  authorities  about  a.d.  600,  and  whose  inde- 
pendent rule  is  supposed  to  have  endured  for 
nearly  tour  and  a  half  centuries.  Then  came  the 
migration  from  the  mythic  Aztalan  of  the  north, 
and  the  founding  of  the  Aztec  monarchy.  The 
details  of  such  traditions,  with  their  dates  and 
whole  chronology,  are  valueless.  But  the  general 
fact  of  the  successive  intrusion  of  conquering 
nations,  and  the  consequent  admixture  of  tribes 
and  races,  CMnnot  be  doubted.  The  civilised 
countries  beyond  the  southern  isthmus  may  have 
contributed  some  of  them,  and  the  dispersed 
mound-builders  of  Ohio  may  have  been  the  in- 
truders of  other  centuries  ;  while  tlie  regions  im- 
mediately surrounding  the  high  valleys  more  fre- 
quently furnished  the  invading  spoilers. 

'  The  traditions  of  the  Mexican  plateau  pointed 
to  the  comparatively  recent  intrusion  of  the  fierce 
Mexican  on  older  and  more  civilised  races ;  and 
various  independent  observers  have  at  different 
times  been  tempted  to  trace  associations  between 
the  ancient  mound-builders  of  the  Ohio,  the  elder 
civilised  race  of  Mexico,  and  the  Peruvians  whose 
pcculinr  remains  are  recovered  from  the  tombs 
around  Lake  Titicaca.  'i'hat  the  predominant 
Mexican  race,  at  the  era  of  the  cooquest,  belong- 
ed to  one  of  the  great  stocks  of  the  Red  Indian 
tribes  of  the  northern  continent,  appears  to  be  de- 
moLStiable  by  various  linis  of  independtnt  proof.' 

Of  these  old  civilised  or  semi-civilised 
nations' — Peruvians,  Toltecs,  Aztecs,  and 
mound-builders — none  now  remain  as  dis 
tinct  elements  of  the  American  population. 
The  barbarous  Red  Indian  stock,  of  which 
the  Aztecs  were  an  offshoot,  alone  exist  in 
their  original  condition.  And,  year  by  year, 
they  too  are  passing  from  the  scene.  It  has 
been  reckoned,  or  supposed,  that  the  native 
population  of  North  America  in  the  time  of 
Columbus  amounted  to  about  sixteen  mil- 
lions; but  the  events  of  the  four  centuries 
which  have  elapsed  since  then  have  more 
than  decimated  their  numbers,  which  do  not 
now  amount  to  a  single  million.  Their  de- 
crease, it  is  true,  has  not  been  all  caused  by 
the  intruding  races  of  Europe.  A  deadly 
pestilence  —  as  if  to  make  room  for  our 
earliest  colonists  —  had  almost  extirpated 
muny  of  the  New  England  tribes  immedi- 
ately before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  And  the  internecine  wars  which 
the  Red  Indian  tribes  have  ceaselessly  waged 
upon  one  another,  have  made  still  greater 
ravages  in  the  native  population.  The  pow- 
erful Iroquois 'confederacy  especially  made 
frightful  havoc  among  their  neighbours ; 
and  Jong  after  its  power  had  declined,  the 
cry  of  '  A  Mohawk  ! '  sufficed  to  drive  the 
remains  of  the  discbmfited  and  almost  extir- 
pated tribes  still  further  into  the  wilderness. 
Even  the  tribes  of  the  terrible  confederacy 
are  now  only  represented  by  less  than  3000 
souls,  living  in  scattered  settlements,  and 
are  likely  soon  to  lose  their  distinctive  ex- 


istence. They  are  surrounded,  and  all  but 
submerged,  by  the  wave  of  European  im- 
migration, which  is  gradually  bringing  de- 
struction even  upon  their  fellow-tribes  of 
the  far  west.  Having  rolled  over  the  Alle- 
ghany Mountains,  and  descended  into  the 
great  central  basin  of  the  continent,  that 
mighty  wave  has  already  overpassed  the 
line  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  advancing 
breast-high  —  like  the  stream-tides  of  the 
Solway — over  the  upland  prairies  of  the  far 
west.  Even  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are 
now  being  peopled  by  the  overflowings  of 
Europe — so  as  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
tribes  which  are  receding  before  the  ever- 
advancing  array  of  the  pale-faces  from  the 
east.  A  single  tribe  of  Indians  require  a 
large  area  for  their  existence — vast  hunting- 
fields,  where  the  herds  of  buffalo  may  graze 
at  ease  in  the  solitude,  and  furnish  food  for 
the  uncivilised  and  apparently  unreclaimable 
Red  Men.  Already  the  best  part  of  the 
prairies  has  been  occupied  by  the  intruding 
white  race ;  and  the  Red  Men  and  the  herds 
of  buffalo  are  being  pushed  westward  upon 
the  comparatively  arid  uplands  which  adjoin 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  ere 
long  there  will  be  no  more  vast  areas  of 
grassy  prairie  for  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Red  Men  must 
cease  with  that  of  the  herds  which  supply 
their  food. 

This  approaching  extinction  of  the  Indian 
tribes  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  inevi- 
table event  by  every  one  who  has  considered 
the  subject.  They  will  not  —  apparently 
they  cannot — become  civilised.  They  are 
the  least  pliable  of  any  barbarous  race  of 
which  we  have  had  cognisance;  and,  more- 
over, they  are  placed  in  circumstances  the 
least  favourable  for  the  gradual  adoption  of 
civilisation.  They,  the  wildest  and  most 
nomadic  race  on  the  globe,  are  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  the  highest  civilisation 
which  has  arisen  among  mankind.  No 
affinities  whatever,  either  of  blood  or  usages, 
exist  between  them  and  the  European  in- 
truders. A  Niagara  sefarates  the  level  of 
the  one  race  from  that  of  the  other.  The 
Indians  cannot  rise  by  a  leap  to  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  white  men.  It  would  require 
centuries  of  gradual  contact  for  them  to  do 
so,  if  at  all ;  whereas  the  wave  of  European 
settlement  presses  rapidly  upon  them,  urg- 
ing them  inio  sullen  strife,  and  intensifying 
their  natural  antipathy  to  a  race  and  civil- 
isation with  which  they  have  no  points  of 
affinity.  They  are  wasting  away  in  cease- 
less attacks,  bloodily  retaliated,  upon  the 
European  settlers  ;  and  they  are  necessarily 
wasting  away  also,  in  proportion  as  the 
area  of  the  grassy  prairies  is  reduced  by  the 
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steady  advance  of  their  white  supplanters. 
Are  they  to  vanish  utterly,  like  the  beaver 
and  the  wild  buffalo  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question,  which  has  been  given  by  all  writ- 
ers on  the  subject,  has  hitherto  been  an  un- 
hesitating affirmative.  Dr.  Wilson,  how- 
ever, presents  us  with  a  new  and,  we  must 
say,  more  acceptable  view  of  the  case.  The 
Red  Men,  he  says,  will  indeed  disappear, 
but  not  wholly  by  extinction.  The  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers  is  being  effected,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  by  absorption  into 
the  race  which  is  supplanting  them.  This  ! 
is  an  entirely  new  view,  and  a  very  im- ' 
portant  one.  Dr.  Wilson  demonstrates  1 
that  it  is  also  a  true  one.  We  do  not  know  I 
•whether  it  first  occurred  to  him  as  a  happy 
conjecture,  or  whether  it  was  forced  upon 
him  as  the  result  of  his  general  researches. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of 
the  idea,  he  has  demonstrated  its  correct- 
ness by  irrefragable  statistics,  obtained  by 
the  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  Indian  depart- 
ment of  Canada.  Once  the  truth  has  been 
demonstrated,  it  seems  strange  that  no  one 
thought  of  it  before  ;  for  the  partial  absorp- 
tion of  the  Indian  into  the  Anglo-American 
race  is  a  natural  result  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  races  have  for  centuries  been 
in  contact.     Dr.  Wilson  says  : — 

'At  every  fresh  stage  of  colonization,  or  of 
pioneeriog  into  the  wild  west,  the  work  has  neces- 
SHrily  been  accomplished  by  the  hardy  youths,  or 
the  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  clearing.  Rarely 
indeed  did  they  carry  with  them  wives  or  daugh- 
ters ;  but  where  they  found  a  home  amid  savage- 
haunted  wilds,  they  took  to  themselves  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  the  soil.  To  this  mingling  of  blood 
in  its  least  favourable  aspects,  the  prejudices 
of  the  Indian  presented  little  obstacle.  Henry,  in 
his  narrative  of  travel  among  the  Oristiueaux  on 
Lake  Winipegon,  in  1760,  after  describing  the 
dress  and  allurements  of  the  female  Cristineaux, 
adds :  ''  One  of  their  chiefs  assured  me  that  the 
children  borne  by  their  women  to  Europeans  were 
bolder  warriors  and  better  hunters  than  them- 
selves.'* This  idea  frequently  recurs  in  various 
forms.  The  patient  hardihood  of  the  half-breed 
lumberers  and  trappers  is  recognised  equally  in 
Canada  and  the  Hudeon's  Bay  territory,  and  ex- 
perience seems  to  have  suggested  the  same  idea 
relative  to  the  Esquimaux.  Dr.  Kane  remarks, 
that  "  the  half-breeds  of  the  coast  rival  the  Esqui- 
maux in  their  powers  of  endurance."  But  what- 
ever be  the  characteristic  of  the  Indian  half-breed, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  all  along  the 
widening  outskirts  of  the  newer  clearings,  and 
wherever  an  outlying  trading  or  hunting-post  is 
established,  we  find  a  fringe  of  half  breed  popu- 
lation marking  the  transitional  border-land,  which 
is  passing  away  from  its  aboriginal  claimants. 


*  Henry's  Travels  and  Adventures  in  Canada,  and 
the  Indian  Territories,  1760-1776;  p.  249. 

f  Kane's  Arctic  Explorations,  1853-55,  vol.  i. 
p.  246. 


I  was  particularly  struck  with  this  during  a  brief 
resilience  at  the  Sault  Sfe.  Marie,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  forts, 
in  the  summer  of  1855.  ...  At  all  the  white 
settlements  near  those  of  the  Indians,  the  evidence 
of  admixture  was  abundant,  from  the  pure  half- 
breed  to  the  slightly  marked  remoter  descendant 
of  Indian  maternity,  discoverable  only  by  the 
straight  black  hair,  and  a  singular  watery  glaze 
in  the  eye,  not  unlike  that  of  the  English  gipsy. 
There  they  were  to  be  seen,  not  only  as  fishers, 
trappers,  and  lumberers,  but  engaged  on  equal 
terms  with  the  whites  in  the  trade  and  business 
of  the  place.  In  this  condition  the  population 
of  all  the  frontier  settlements  exists ;  and  while, 
as  new  settlers  come  in,  and  the  uncivilised  In- 
dians retire  into  the  forest,  the  mixed  element 
disappears,  it  does  so  purely  by  absorption.  The 
traces  of  Indian  maternity  are  gradually  effaced 
by  the  numerical  preponderance  of  the  European ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  native  element  is  there, 
even  when  tl»e  faint  traces  of  its  physical  mani- 
festations elude  all  bat  the  observant  and  well- 
practised  eye. 

'  Nor  are  such  traces  confined  to  the  frontier 
settlements.  I  have  recognised  the  semi-Indian 
features  in  the  gay  assemblies  at  a  Canadian 
Governor- General's  receptions,  in  the  halls  of  the 
Legislature,  among  the  undergraduates  of  Cana- 
dian universities,  and  mingling  in  the  selectest 
sociil  circles.  And  this  is  what  has  been  going 
on  in  every  new  American  settlement  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries,  under  every  diversity  of  circum- 
stance, .  .  Twi)  diverse  processes  are  apparent 
in  such  intermixture.  Where  the  half-breed  child- 
ren remain  with  their  Indian  mother,  they  grow 
up  in  the  hnbits  of  the  aborigines  ;  and,  inter- 
mingling with  the  pure-blood  Indians,  are  re- 
absorbed into  the  native  stock,  where  the  tribe 
survives.  But  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  win 
the  regard  of  their  white  father,  the  opposite  is 
the  case  ;  and  this  occurs  more  frequently  with 
the  Spanish  and  French  than  with  British  col- 
onists. In  Lower  Canada,  half-breeds,  and  men 
and  women  of  partial  Indian  blood,  are  constant- 
ly met  with  in  all  ranks  of  life ;  and  the  traces 
of  Indian  blood  may  be  detected  in  the  hair,  the 
eye,  the  high  clieek-bone,  and  the  peculiar  mouth, 
as  well  as  in  certain  traits  of  Indian  character, 
where  the  physical  indications  are  too  slight  to 
be  discerned  by  a  casual  observer.' 

Nowhere  is  this  remarkable  process  of 
intermixture  and  absorption  seen  on  so  great 
a  scale  as  at  the  Red  River  settlement,  where 
there  is  a  settled  population  of  mixed  blood 
amounting  to  about  7200  souls,  who  inter- 
marry freely  with  the  white  population,  and 
share  with  perfect  equality  in  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  community.  No  simi- 
lar statistics  have  yet  been  obtained  by  the 
American  Government ;  but  the  personal 
observations  of  Mr.  Morgan  and  others 
show  that  a  partial  intermixture  of  the  two 
races  is  likewise  taking  place  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  The  facts  thus 
established  by  Dr.  Wilson  are  highly  im- 
portant both  from  an  historical  point  of  view 
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and  from  their  bearings  upon  ethnological 
science.  In  the  Varieties  of  Mankind^  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  raanltind 
is  denied,  it  is  maintained  by  Dr.  Nott  that 
opposite  races,  such  as  the  Red  and  the 
White,  cannot  amalgamate,  for  that  the  off- 
spring of  such  intermarriages  always  is 
feeble  and  dies  out.  No  such  hybrid  race, 
he  says,  can  be  permanently  established; 
and  the  Red  Men,  in  his  opinion,  were  doom- 
ed to  extinction  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  existence.  The  facts  brought  to  light 
"by  Dr.  Wilson  entirely  refute  these  opinions. 
They  moreover,  by  a  reasonable  inference, 
throw  important  light  on  the  manner  in 
•which  comminglings  of  races  have  taken 
place  in  past  times.  When  the  curtain  rises 
upon  the  historical  times  of  mankind,  we 
find  that  every  nation  has  already  changed, 
or  is  in  process  of  changing,  its  seats  ;  and 
in  the  course  of  these  universal  and  cease- 
less migrations,  nation  has  come  into  contact 
with  nation,  each  becoming  more  or  less 
altered  alike  in  blood,  language  and  civil- 
isation. If  the  proud  and  unbending  white 
race  of  England  at  the  height  of  its  civil- 
isation has  mingled  its  blood  with  that  of  the 
Red-skins  of  the  American  prairies,  we  may 
be  very  sure  that  a  similar  commixture  of 
blood  has  taken  place  wherever  nation  has 
hurtled  against  nation  in  the  past.  The  old 
races  disappear,  but  they  leave  traces  of 
their  blood  to  affect  the  organization,  char- 
acter, and  career  of  the  nations  which  have 
supplanted  them. 

Remarkable  as  are  many  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  to  us  in  the  New  World, 
the  most  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
the  extraordinary  commingling  of  diverse 
races  which  is  being  accomplished  on  its 
soil.  Navigation  has  now  so  bridged  the 
ocean,  that  from  every  country  in  Europe 
settlers  have  reached  the  American  shores; 
and  railways  have  so  facilitated  locomotion 
by  land,  and  so  quickened  the  movements 
of  social  life,  that  these  diverse  peoples  from 
Europe  are  shaken  together  and  amalgama- 
ted in  the  New  World  till  the  original  dis- 
tinctions disappear,  and  a  new  national  type 
is  formed.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  these 
White  Americans  are  blending  to  some  ex- 
tent with  the  native  Red  stock  of  the  conti- 
nent. Within  a  century  from  the  present 
time  we  may  expect  to  see  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  the  Red  Man  and  his  hunting- 
grounds  swept  away,  and  an  ethnographi- 
cally  composite  yet  socially  homogeneous 
population  existing  all  over  North  America. 
The  intermingled  white  blood  of  Europe 
will  here  and  there  be  tinged  with  the  native 
red  blood  of  America.  Nor  does  the  strange 
commixture  of  population  stop  here.     Not 
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only  Europe  and  America,  but  Africa,  and 
in  a  lesser  degree  Asia,  will  be  I'epresented 
in  the  new  race  which  is  growing  up  in  the 
New  World.  The  Chinese  settlers  in  Cali- 
fornia are  the  vanguard  of  a  more  numerous 
emigration  which  will  ere  long  take  place 
from  the  crowded  fields  of  China  to  the 
American  shores  of  the  Pacific.  And  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  amongst  the 
contingencies,  we  might  say  certainties,  of 
the  future  is  to  be  reckoned  a  rupture  of  the 
constitution  of  society  in  the  American  States, 
which  will  destroy  the  impassable  barrier 
which  at  present  separates  every  one  tinged 
with  African  blood  from  social  union  with 
the  rest  of  the  population.  It  is  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  with  its  accompanying 
brand  of  inferiority,  which  makes  the  line 
of  separation  to  be  at  present  so  sharply 
drawn.  But  slavery  in  its  present  form  is 
doomed  to  extinction,  and  the  milder  form 
of  predial  service,  which  it  will  ere  long  as- 
sume, will  pave  the  way  for  greater  changes; 
and  the  four  millions  of  people  with  African 
blood  in  their  veins  will  ultimately  add  one 
element  more  to  the  composite  population 
which  already  exists  in  a  state  of  legal  and 
social  equality  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. 


Art.  III. — The  Collected  Works  of  Thomas 
de  Quincey.  Author's  Edition,  15  Vols. 
With  Portrait  and  Illustrations.  Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  Charles  Black.    1863. 

From  end  to  end  of  our  long  gallery  of 
national  portraits  of  British  authors,  rang- 
ing through  five  hundred  years  from  Chau- 
cer to  Tennyson,  we  shall  not  pause  before 
a  more  interesting  group  than  that  of  the 
great  writers  who  lived  in  the  opening  of 
our  nineteenth  century.  Only  one  other 
group  is  more  remarkable — the  starry  con- 
stellation of  Elizabeth  —  by  virtue  of  the 
loftier  reach,  and  wider  range,  and  towering 
majesty  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon.  Here 
is  Wordsworth,  little  suspected  as  greatest 
amongst  many  great  by  his  earlier  contem- 
poraries, with  head  slightly  bowed,  and 
look  of  solemn  thought,  plodding  along  his 
most  cheerless  way,  smiling  at  times  with 
a  consciousness  of  the  '  all  bail  hereafter ' 
that  he  should  yet  live  to  hear;  but  doing 
his  work  dutifully  while  it  was  day,  no 
matter  though  he  should  go  to  sleep  with- 
out his  fame.  Coleridge,  the  '  noticeable 
man  with  large  grey  eyes,'  in  which  there 
glittered  the  spirit  of  Eld,  and  glorious 
brow,  and  face  as   of   an   angel.     Byron, 
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darkly  passionate  and  miserably  peevish, 
with  the  taste  of  his  own  life  bitter  in  his 
mouth ;  speaking  his  new  decrees  to  the 
world  of  poetry  in  the  name  of  a  capital 
'  I,'  and  fulminating  like  a  live  crater  on 
those  who  would  noi  bow  and  believe ; 
eager  to  storm  the  heights  of  Parnassus, 
but  unwilling  to  take  his  seat  there,  unless 
he  reigned  alone ;  pursued  all  bis  upward 
way  by  the  gnawing  consciousness  that 
every  step  which  lifted  him  higher  over  the 
heads  of  men  only  served  to  expose  his 
poor  lame  foot !  Lamb,  with  that  quick 
keen  face,  gleaming  eyes,  and  stammering 
tongue ;  with  a  deep  dark  tarn  of  tears  in 
his  heart,  for  all  that  sunny  sweetness  over- 
fluwing  the  face  ;  hiding  his  secret  skeleton 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  queerest  quips 
of  frolic  and  fun  ;  his  Quaker  primness  giv- 
ing such  piquancy  to  his  sly  jests  ;  his  ten- 
der insertion  of  the  hook  into  his  victim,  as 
old  Isaac  advises  respecting  the  worm,  '  as 
though  you  loved  it.'  Sydney  Smith,  with 
his  rare,  honest,  hearty  English  presence, 
and  ringing  mirth  into  which  he  put  his 
whole  heart;  turning  his  humour  to  useful 
purposes,  with  all  the  jollity  of  Mark  Tapley 
under  difficulties.  Tom  Moore,  gay  and 
glittering ;  a  very  humming-bird  of  song, 
fluttering  from  flower  to  flower,  sipping 
their  sweetnesses,  and  repaying  them  with  a 
tiny  music;  all  sparkle,  and  colour,  and  mo- 
tion ;  caught  amongst  the  strings  of  Erin's 
harp,  and  making  melody  with  the  touch  of 
wings  rather  than  with  the  cunning  fingers 
of  some  mighty  bard  who  crowded  his  life 
into  his  play.  Southey,  all  dignity  and  dis- 
tance to  strangers,  with  an  air  of  lofty  re- 
gard, and  a  look  as  though  his  spirit  had 
reined  back  the  head,  like  a  horse  thrown 
on  its  haunches.  Honest  Walter  Scott, 
every  inch  the  Laird,  with  his  strong  Bor- 
der physiognomy  ;  no  nimbus  round  his 
brow,  but  a  head  and  shoulders  that  can 
bear  a  world  of  toil  and  trouble ;  a  healthy 
stalwart  man.  Shelley,  the  beautiful  Dw- 
mon  '  unconditioned  ; '  with  eternal  youth 
in  his  look  ;  a  spirit  of  good  in  the  pres- 
ence of  suffering  humanity  ;  a  fliir  fiend 
with  a  foul  tongue  in  the  presence  of  that 
holy  Saviour  whose  earthly  form  he  could 
not  recognise.  Godwin,  stately  and  cold  as 
a  Greek  bust ;  '  all  was  picture '  as  he  passed 
his  eyes  over  the  map  of  life  ;  there  was 
nothing  real  for  him  but  that  which  is  to 
be.  Christopher  North,  a  man  of  larger 
mould,  with  the  head  of  a  hero  and  heart 
of  a  lion ;  a  form  that  might  have  stood 
first  as  the  live  figure-head  of  the  Norse- 
man's war-ship  ;  moving  into  the  fight 
chanting  some  old  lunic  rhyme,  with  fire 
in  eye,  and  foam  on  lip,  and  battle-axe  in 


hand ;  large  in  look,  ruddy  and  radiant 
with  life  ;  a  commanding  spirit  that  rode 
as  on  wings  over  the  buoyant  animal  forces, 
which  reared  and  plunged  '  like  proud  seas 
under  it,'  and  bore  it  on  to  many  victories. 
Keats,  leaning  his  chin  on  hand,  and  lux- 
uriating in  his  languorous  sense  of  beauty  ; 
looking  on  external  nature  with  the  large 
eyes  and  clinging  love  of  those  who  are 
not  long  for  this  life.  Talfourd,  youthful 
and  in  listening  attitude,  with  looks  made 
radiant  by  reflected  light.  Hazlitt,  gloomy 
and  defiant,  ever  standing  on  guard  ready 
to  defend  Napoleon. 

Many  other  striking  faces  attract  us  in 
this  group  ;  but  there  is  one  that  just  now 
holdsour  attention  more  than  all  the  rest 
— the  portrait  of  a  small  man  with  a  large 
brain,  oppressive  in  brow,  and  peering  out 
of  eyes  that  have  seen  much  sorrow.  The 
head  shows  a  want  of  animal  force  behind. 
The  mouth  is  drawn  down  noticeably  at 
the  corners.  The  eyes  look  out  of  two 
rings  of  darkness.  A  spirit  of  singular 
temper  and  strange  experience !  This  is  ' 
Thomas  de  Quincey.  Let  us  look  at  his 
portrait  a  little  further ;  it  is  that  of  a  man 
to  know  more  about. 

Although  De  Quincey  has  not  written 
one  of  the  world's  great  works — not  hav- 
ing finished  his  '  De  Eraendatione  Humani 
Intellectus' — he  has  left  us  in  possession  of 
a  vast  and  delightful  body  of  writings, 
unique  in  character  and  supreme  in  kind. 
He  was  a  man  very  aptly  and  richly  en- 
dowed for  a  historical  critic,  and  as  a  writer 
of  narrative  from  personal  or  national  his- 
tory ;  one  of  those  writers,  rare  in  kind, 
who,  like  Mr.  Ruskin,  possess  the  better 
half  of  the  complete  critic  nature,  having 
the  creative  intellect.  If  a  hundred  of  the 
world's  best  authors  had  to  be  named  by 
us  publicly,  De  Quincey  should  be  one. 
Privately,  we  place  him  amongst  the  first 
fifty! 

De  Quincey  was  yet  a  young  man  in  the 
great  dawn  of  new  life  that  rose  over  the 
world  with  the  French  Revolution,  touch- 
ing with  strange  glamour  the  eyes  of  the 
young,  till  they  saw  apocalyptic  visions  ; 
touching  the  faces  of  men,  till  many  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  coming  universal  brother- 
hood, in  what  seemed  a  millennial  light ; 
touching  the  lips  of  common  men  with  fire, 
till  they  too  shared  in  the  general  inspira- 
tion, and  prophesied  ;  touching  the  old 
world  with  such  a  gleam  of  glory,  it  ap- 
peared as  though  the  new  heavens  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  arch  over  the  new  earth. 
Yet  in  that  time,  when  humanity  seemed 
marching  to  a  nobler  music,  towards  a 
splendid  future,   and  '  triumphant    looks 
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were  the  'common  language'  of  all  eyes, 
De  Quincey  was  not  carried  away  to  the 
same  height  as  the  rest  of  his  contempora- 
ries. He,  too,  was  young,  and  had  the 
heart  that  could  leap  with  the  new  life  ;  but 
he  'had  also  the  brooding  thought,  and  the 
serene  eye  that  could  take  a  wide  survey 
over  the  empires  of  time  and  change.  He 
knew  that  the  world  was  not  thus  awake 
and  ready  when  the  real  Saviour  came  in  the 
person  of  that  blessed  babe  of  Bethlehem  ; 
and  he  waited  to  know  what  this  new-born 
babe  of  liberty  should  prove,  as  it  grew  in 
stature  and  in  years,  before  he  went  far 
from  his  way  to  bend  the  knee,  or  lift  up  the 
'All  hail.'  So  that,  when  his  contempora- 
ries came  back  from  their  jaunt  in  the  land 
of  splendid  phantoms,  they  found  De  Quin- 
cey standing  on  the  ancient  ways,  holding 
fast  by  the  deeper  foundation  of  things, 
and  silently  communing  with  his  subtle 
sense.  To  be  sure,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  had  been  making  a  phantom-world 
of  his  own  to  dwell  in,  with  the  aid  of 
opiu(n,  to  pass  some  of  the  time  away,  be- 
ing very  lonely.  Nevertheless,  his  nature 
had  a  certain  firm  rootage  in  all  that  is 
most  enduring,  which  kept  it  from  being 
swayed  by  the  tricksy  tendencies  of  the 
time,  as  many  were  ;  and  when  the  strife 
and  conflict  moved  over  the  face  of  the  great 
deep  of  revolution  in  France  and  politi- 
cal life  at  home,  his  life-blood  was  instant- 
ly drawn  to  the  heart  of  his  own  country  ; 
his  first  thought  was  to  wonder  what  it  all 
boded  for  her  ;  and  thenceforth  he  stood 
sentinel  in  her  cause.  Speaking  of  the  way 
in  which  the  foundations  of  his  moral  be 
ing  were  laid,  he  says  : — '  Were  I  to  return 
thanks  to  Providence  for  all  the  separate 
blessings  of  my  early  situation,  I  would 
single  out  these  four  as  worthy  of  special 
commemoration  :  That  I  lived  in  a  rustic 
solitude  ;  that  this  solitude  was  in  England  ; 
that  my  infant  feelings  were  moulded  by 
the  gentlest  of  sisters  ;  finally,  that  1  and 
they  were  dutiful  and  loving  members  of  a 
pure,  holy,  magnificent  Church.'  His  stead- 
ier footing  and  surer  eye  in  a  time  of  tu- 
mult, were  undoubtedly  one  result  of  this 
early  life.  He  loved  England  devotedly, 
and  was  English,  soul  and  body.  His  sense 
of  the  gorgeous  in  sound,  which  held  solemn 
revel  in  the  processional  pomp  of  his  no- 
blest prose,  was  fed  by  the  lofty  strains  of 
a  grand  church  music.  His  dwelling  in 
solitude  calmed  and  enlarged  his  mental 
life,  and  empowered  him  to  give  us  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  a  child's  sense  of  soli- 
tude : — 

'  God  speaks  to  children  also  in  dreams,  and  by 


the  oracles  that  Inrk  in  darknesc.  Bat  in  soli- 
tude, above  all  things,  when  made  vocal  to  the 
meditative  heart  by  the  truths  and  service  of  a 
national  church,  God  holds  with  little  children 
'communion  undisturbed.'  Solitude,  though  it 
may  be  silent  as  light,  is,  like  light,  the  mightiest 
of  agencies  ;  for  solitude  is  essential  to  man.  All 
men  come  into  this  world  alone ;  all  leave  it  alone. 
Even  a  little  child  has  a  dread,  whispering  con- 
sciousness, that  if  he  stiould  be  summoned  to 
travel  into  God's  presence,  no  gentle  nurse  will 
be  allowed  to  lead  him  by  the  hand  ;  nor  mother 
to  carry  him  in  her  arm*; ;  nor  little  sister  to 
share  his  trepidations.  King  and  priest,  warrior 
and  maiden,  philosopher  and  child — all  must  walk 
those  mighty  galleries  alone.  The  solitude,  there- 
fore, which  in  this  world  appals  or  fascinates  a 
child's  heart,  is  but  the  echo  of  a  far  deeper  soli- 
tude through  which  he  has  already  passed,  and  of 
another  solitude,  deeper  still,  through  which  he 
has  to  pass  :  reflex  of  one  solitude  ;  prefiguration 
of  another.' 

This  passage  brings  us  naturally  to  the 
life  De  Quincey  lived,  and  to  that  early 
portion  of  which  he  has  written  so  eloquent- 
ly. He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  August 
1785,  at  'The  Farm,'  a  country  house  uetr 
Manchester.  He  came  into  the  world,  as 
he  tells  us,  on  the  happiest  tier  in  the  social 
scaffolding  for  all  good  influences;  his  family 
position  being  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ; 
neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor  ;  high  enough 
to  see  models  of  good  manners,  of  self-re- 
spect and  simple  dignity,  and  obscure  enough 
to  be  left  in  the  sweetest  of  solitudes.  A 
happy  state  enough,  but  one  into  which  sor- 
row and  death  would  come  ! 

Thomas  de  Quincey  was  a  small  sensitive 
child,  with  a  big  brain,  and  a  nervous  sys- 
tem not  sufficiently  well  covered  in  by  the 
robuster  physique  which  ensures  so  much 
immunity  in  the  happy  unconsciousness  of 
strong,  healthy  childhood.  He  appears  to 
have  been  born  with  a  liability  to  that 
'  weird  seizure'  spoken  of  by  Tennyson  in 
'The  Princess.'  Many  persons,  especially 
poets,  have  felt  this  '  weird  seizure,'  whereby 
some  echo-life  of  a  world  not  realized  seems 
to  break  in  upon  this  life  suddenly,  and  in 
the  midst  of  men  and  things,  as  well  as  in 
solitude.  De  Quincey  lived  this  echo-life 
mentally  all  through  his  pilgrimage;  but  we 
imagine  it  must  have  been  very  strong  on 
him  during  his  early  years.  He  symbols 
this  experience  for  those  who  have  never 
felt  it,  in  his  way  of  writing  any  given  sub- 
ject dually, — first  the  reality,  and  then  the 
far-off"  echo  in  spirit- world.  In  him  this  is 
connected  with  a  tendency  to  trance,  and  we 
find  him  in  his  sixth  year  struck  down  in  a 
trance  by  the  side  of  his  little  sister,  who 
lay  all  in  white;  dead  in  the  glorious  sum- 
mer weather ;  and  one  of  his  many  noble 
prose  poems  is  written  as  the  echo  of  this 
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experience,  occurring  twelve  years  after  the 
real  affliction  : — 

'Once  again,  after  twelve  years'  interval,  the 
nnrsery  of  my  childhood  expanded  before  me ; 
my  sister  was  nQoaning  in  bed ;  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  be  restless  with  fears  not  intelligible  to 
myself.  Once  again,  the  elder  nurse,  but  now 
dilated  to  colossal  proportions,  stood  as  upon 
some  Grecian  stage  willi  her  uplifted  hand,  and 
like  the  superb  Medea  towering  amongst  her 
children  in  the  nursery  of  Corinth,  smote  me 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Again,  I  am  in  the 
chamber  with  my  sister's  corpse ;  again  the 
pomps  of  life  rise  up  in  silence ;  the  glory  of 
summer,  the  Syrian  sunlights,  the  frost  of  death. 
Dream  forms  itself  mysteriously  within  dream  ; 
■within  these  Oxford  dreams  remoulds  itself  con- 
tinually, the  trance  in  my  sister's  chamber,  the 
blue  heavens,  the  everlasting  vault,  the  soaring 
billowH,  the  throne  steeped  in  the  thought  (but 
not  the  sight)  of  "  who  might  sit  thereon,"  the 
flight,  the  pursuit,  the  irrecoverable  steps  of  my 
return  to  earth.  Once  more,  the  funeral  proces- 
sion gathers  ;  the  priest  in  his  white  surplice 
standrt  waiting  witli  a  book  by  the  side  of  an 
open  grave ;  the  sacri-tan  is  waiting  with  his 
shovel ;  the  coffin  lias  sunk  ;  the  dust  to  dust  has 
descended.  Again,  I  was  in  the  church  on  a 
heavenly  Sunday  morning.  The  golden  sunlight 
of  God  slept  amongst  the  heads  of  His  apostles, 
His  martyrs.  His  saints ;  the  fragment  from  the 
litany,  the  fragment  from  the  clouds,  awoke  again 
the  lawny  beds  that  went  up  to  scale  the  heavens, 
awoke  again  the  shadowy  arms  that  went  down- 
Ward  to  meet  them.  Once  again  arose  the  swell 
of  the  anthem,  the  burst  of  the  Hallelujah  chorus, 
the  storm,  the  trampling  movement  of  the  choral 
passion,  the  agitation  of  my  own  trembling  sym- 
pathy, the  tumult  of  the  choir,  the  wrath  of  the 
organ.  Once  more  I,  that  wallowed  in  the  dust, 
became  he  that  rose  up  to  the  clouds ;  and  now 
all  was  bound-  up  into  unity  ;  the  first  stage  and 
the  last  were  melted  into  each  other  as  in  some 
sunny  glorifying  haze.  For  high  in  heaven  hov- 
ered a  gleaming  host  of  faces,  veiled  with  wings 
around  the  pillows  of  the  dying  children.  And 
such  beings  sympathize  equally  with  sorrow  that 
grovels  and  with  sorrow  that  soars.  Such  beings 
pity  alike  the  children  that  are  languishing  in 
death,  and  the  children  that  live  only  to  languish 
in  tears.' 

One  trait  which  De  Quincey  relates  of  his 
mother  sheds  a  vivid  light  on  his  own  char- 
acter. He  says  she  thuught  ranch  less  of 
her  own  children  than  of  other  people's,  and 
had  a  shy  timidity  on  the  subject,  as  though 
she  half  apologized  to  the  world  for  having 
produced  thera.  He  largely  inherited  this 
feeling,  and  laboured  under  its  influence 
right  through  life  ;  more  especially  as  he 
came  in  contact  with  that  wonderful  brother 
of  his  who  tyrannized  over  him  so  naturally, 
by  sheer  force  of  character.  If  De  Quincey 
remained  a  dreamer  to  the  end,  it  was  not  his 
brother's  fault.  If  his  spirit  never  worked 
its  way  fully  into  the  world  of  action,  through 
the  gateways  of  the  senses,  to  flash  out  in 


dilated  eye  and  nostril,  corded  sinews, 
clenched  hands,  and  great  deeds,  it  was  not 
because  this  resolute  brother  spared  any 
effort  to  make  a  man  of  him,  in  his  way  of 
bringing  him  up  to  the  mark,  A  great  con- 
trast to  little  Thomas  was  this  sturdy  cloud- 
compeller,  who  loved  to  ride  on  the  whirl- 
wind and  direct  the  storm,  and  who  had  a 
genius  for  mischief,  an  absolute  inspiration 
for  creating  the  chariot  in  which  he  was  to 
ride,  the  storm  he  was  to  drive,  or  say 
storms,  for  he  could  have  driven  tempests 
four-in-hand.  He  despised  the  younger  sen- 
sitive plant  of  the  family,  and  was  frank 
enough  to  show  it  on  all  occasions  and  in  all 
possible  ways.  For  a  time  the  younger 
brother  courted  his  contempt,  as  his  only 
means  of  finding  refuge  and  repose  from  the 
storm  and  strife  of  the  turbulent  soul  who 
would  otherwise  try  to  force  him  into  a  seat 
at  his  side  on  his  whirlwind  journeys. 

*  0  heavens !  there  is  no  saying  how  far  the 
horrid  man  might  go  in  his  unreasonable  demands 
upon  me.  I  groaned  under  the  weight  of  his  ex- 
pectations ;  and  if  I  laid  but  the  first  round  of 
such  a  staircase,  why,  then,  I  saw  in  vision  a 
vast  Jacob's  ladder  towering  upwards  to  the 
clouds,  mile  after  mile,  league  after  league,  and 
myself  running  up  and  down  this  ladder,  like  any 
fatigue  party  of  Irish  hodmen,  to  the  top  of  any 
Babel  which  my  wretched  admirer  might  choose 
to  build.' 

De  Quincey's  narrative  of  life  with  his 
brother,  and  their  fights  with  the  factory 
boys,  is  one  of  the  choicest  bits  of  writing 
in  ail  his  works.  Over  the  surface  of  a 
deep,  quiet  stream  of  knowledge,  and  wise 
thinking,  and  kindliest  feeling,  there  run  the 
most  delicious  ripples  of  humour,  touched 
with  a  rare  radiance.  The  origin  of  the 
quarrel  might  be  thought  incommensurate 
with  the  length  of  the  war.  It  began  by  a 
ftictory  boy  shouting  derisively  as  the  two 
brothers  passed  by,  '  Holloa  bucks  !'  But, 
as  De  Quincey  remarks,  the  uninitiated  that 
think  so  will  be  wrong.  '  The  word  "  dan- 
dies," which  was  what  the  villain  meant, 
had  not  then  been  born.  "  Bucks "  was 
the  nearest  word  at  hand  in  his  Manchester 
vocabulary  ;  he  gave  all  he  could,  and  let 
us  dream  the  rest.'  But  in  the  next  mo- 
ment he  discovered  that  the  brothers  wore 
boots,  which  was  unpardonable  to  his  demo- 
cratic sense,  and  so  he  consummated  his 
crime  by  saluting  them  as  '  Boots  !  boots  !' 
'  My  brother  made  a  dead  stop,  surveyed 
him  with  intense  disdain,  and  bade  him 
draw  near,  that  he  might  give  his  flesh  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,'  The  boy  declined  to 
accept  the  invitation,  A  shower  of  stones 
followed,  and  war  was  proclaimed.  The 
younger  De  Quincey  did  not  see  that  they 
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had  suffered  an  unpardonable  offence  in 
being  called  '  bucks,'  while  the  fact  of  the 
'boots'  was  patent  to  everybody.  His 
brother,  however,  soon  rectified  his  views, 
and  impressed  him  with  '  a  sense  of  para- 
mount duty  to  his  brother,  which  was  three- 
fold. First,  it  seems  that  I  owed  military 
allejiiance  to  him,  as  my  commander-in- 
chief,  whenever  we  "took  the  field."  Se- 
condly, by  the  law  of  nations,  I  being  a 
cadet  of  my  house,  owed  suit  and  service 
to  him,  who  was  its  head  ;  and  he  assured 
me  that  twice  a  year,  on  my  birthday  and 
on  his,  he  had  a  right,  strictly  speaking,  to 
make  me  lie  down,  and  to  set  his  foot  upon 
my  neck.  Lastly,  by  a  law  not  so  rigor- 
ous, but  valid  amongst  gentlemen — viz., 
"by  the  comihj  of  nations" — it  seems  I 
owed  eternal  deference  to  one  so  much 
older  than  myself,  so  much  wiser,  stronger, 
braver,  more  beautiful,  and  more  swift  of 
foot.'  And  so  the  battles  raged  day  by 
day,  sometiaies  twice;  and  Rome's  im- 
mortal three  men  never  kept  the  bridge  of 
old  more  valiantly  than  the  two  brothers 
kept  the  bridge  at  Greenhays,  save  on  those 
occasions  when  they  exercised  the  undoubt- 
ed right,  guaranteed  to  every  Briton  by 
Magna  Charta — to  run  away.  Once  the 
younger  brother  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
seen,  to  the  intense  disgust  of  the  elder, 
in  the  arms  of  the  female  enemy,  being 
kissed  breathless.  Upon  which  he  showed 
clearly,  in  his  orders  of  the  day,  that  fright- 
ful consequences  must  inevitably  ensue  if 
major-generals  (as  a  general  principle) 
should  allow  themselves  to  be  kissed 
by  the  enemy.  In  this  campaign  the  elder 
brother  showed  his  great  capacities  for  com- 
mand. If  he  had  lived,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  qualities  would  have  given 
the  world  assurance  of  a  remarkable  man, 
and  made  a  similar  impression  on  the  minds 
of  others  to  that  which  he  produced  on  the 
mind  of  his  young  admiring  slave.  He 
would  have  made  a  great  man  of  action, 
being  immeasurably  active,  able,  aspiring, 
confident,  and  most  fertile  in  resources. 
Books  he  hated,  except  such  as  he  had  writ- 
ten himself,  and  these  were  on  all  subjects 
known,  and  various  unknown.  'On  necro- 
mancy,' says  De  Quincey,  '  he  was  very 
great ;  witness  his  profound  work,  though 
but  a  fragment,  and,  unfortunately,  long 
since  departed  to  the  bosom  of  Cinderella, 
entitled,  "  How  to  raise  a  Ghost ;  and 
when  you've  got  him  down,  how  to  keep 
him  down."  '  Then  he  had  a  startling  and 
wonderful  speculation,  with  which  he  would 
thrill  the  hearts  of  his  young  auditory,  on 
the  possibility  (not  at  all  unlikely,  he  af- 
firmed) that  a  federation,  or  solemn  league 


and  conspiracy,  might  take  place  amongst 
the  infinite  generations  of  ghosts  against  the 
single  generation  of  men  at  any  one  time 
composing  the  garrison  of  this  earth.  He 
would  explain  the  phrase  for  expressing  that 
a  man  had  died,  '  he  has  gone  over  to  the 
great  majority,'  until  his  hearers  easily 
comprehended  the  appalling  state  of  the 
case,  and  saw  that  should  the  ghosts  com- 
bine, we  should  be  left  in  a  fearful  minor- 
ity. He  was  thoroughly  beaten  himself, 
however,  on  one  subject,  much  to  the  joy 
of  the  youngsters,  though  he  personally 
would  never  own  to  defeat.  One  of  the 
family  had  been  admiring  and  envying  the 
flies  for  their  powers  of  walking  on  the 
ceiling.  'Pooh!'  he  replied,  'they  are  im- 
postors ;  they  pretend  to  do  it,  but  they 
can't  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.  Ah  ! 
you  should  see  me  standing  upright  on  the 
ceiling,  with  my  head  downwards,  for  half- 
an-hour  together,  meditating  profoundly.' 
Sister  Mary  remarked  that  she  would  like 
to  see  him  in  that  position.  '  If  that  is  the 
case,'  he  said,  confident  as  some  Norse 
Skrymner,  '  it's  very  well  that  all  is  ready, 
except  as  to  a  strap  or  two.'  Being  a  good 
skater,  he  had  fancied  that  something  might 
be  done  on  that  principle.  He  tried,  but 
finding  he  could  not  get  sufficient  impetus 
to  start,  he  gave  it  up,  or  came  down,  ex- 
plaining that  the  friction  was  too  retarding 
from  the  plaster  of  Paris  ;  the  case  would 
be  different  if  the  ceiling  were  coated  with 
ice.  So  he  changed  his  plan,  and  made  aa 
apparatus  for  getting  himself  launched  like 
a  humming-top.  He  would  then  '  spin 
upon  his  own  axis,  and  sleep  upon  his  own 
axis — perhaps  he  might  even  dream  upon 
it ;'  and  he  laughed  at  '  those  scoundrels 
the  flies,'  that  never  improved  in  their  pre- 
tended art,  nor  made  anything  of  it.'  The 
apparatus,  however,  would  not  work  ;  a  fact 
evidently  owing  to  the  stupidity  of  the 
gardener.  Theite  was  nothing  now,  if  he 
clung  to  the  top  principle,  save  being  kept 
up  by  incessant  whipping ;  but  that,  of 
course,  no  gentleman  should  submit  to. 

'  It  was  well,'  remarks  De  Quincey, 
'that  my  brother's  path  in  life  diverged 
from  mine,  else  I  should  infallibly  have 
broken  my  neck  in  confronting  perils  which 
brought  neither  honour  nor  profit.' 

De  Quincey  remembered  little  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  Indian  merchant.  The 
one  sole  memorial  which  restored  his  image 
to  him,  was  the  memory  of  the  night  on 
which  he  came  home  to  die.  The  listening 
during  long  hours  for  the  sound  of  wheels 
and  horses' feet  —  the  sudden  emerging  of 
horses'  heads  from  the  gloom  of  the  lane — 
the  glory  of  the  dying  day,  followed  by  the 
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stillness,  and  white  pillows,  and  white  face  j 
of  the  dying  man, — these  things  made  an 
impression  for  life,  and  created  countless 
shadowy  pictures  and  endless  echoes  in 
dreamland.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  fol- 
low De  Quincey  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  of  strife  during  his  early  schoolboy 
years.  His  family  removed  from  Man- 
Chester  to  Bath,  at  the  Grammar  School  of 
which  town  he  made  enemies  by  the  qual- 
ity of  his  Latin  verses.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  accompanies  a  young  friend,  Lord 
Westport,  with  his  tutor,  to  Ireland.  In 
this  chapter  of  the  book  of  his  life,  which 
he  has  entitled,  'I  enter  the  world,'  he  re- 
ceives his  first  revelation  of  womanly  beau- 
ty or  girlish  loveliness,  as  first  seen  in  the 
dawnlight  of  love,  which  became  another 
force  in  what  he  calls  his  premature  man- 
hood. This  was  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances, in  which  a  sister  of  the  Countess 
of  Errol  had  taken  his  part: — 

'  Heavens !  what  a  spirit  of  j>y  and  festal 
pleasure  radiated  from  ber  ejes.  her  step,  lier 
voice,  her  inannerl  She  was  frisk,  and  the  very 
impersonation  of  innoceut  gaiety.  Like  Spenser's 
Bradamaut,  with  martial  scorn  she  couched  her 
lance  on  the  side  of  the  party  sufifering  wrong. 
Never,  until  this  hour,  had  I  thought  of  women 
as  objects  of  a  possible  interest,  or  of  a  reveren- 
tial love.  Now  it  fiist  struck  me  that  life  might 
owe  half  its  attractions  and  all  its  graces  to  fe- 
male companionship.  This  was,  in  a  proper 
sense,  a  revelation  ;  it  fixed  a  great  era  of 
change  in  my  life;  and  this  newborn  idea  being 
agreeable  to  the  uniform  tendencies  of  my  own 
nature — that  is,  lofty  and  aspiring — it  governed 
my  life  with  great  power,  and  with  most  salutary 
effects.' 

All  readers  of  De  Quincey 's  works  will 
return  again  and  again  to  this  first  volume, 
with  its  pathetic  or  humorous  episodes  of 
the  beloved  sister  so  early  '  wede  awa;'  the 
stalwart  brother,  who  was  also  doomed  to 
an  early  death ;  and  '  poor  Pink,'  whose 
bones  have  lain  for  many  ^nd  many  a  year 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  its  ac- 
count of  blind  guardians  and  stupid  peda- 
gogues, who  chafed  the  proud  young  spirit 
into  a  more  morbid  sensitiveness. 

Next  we  find  him  at  Laxton  teaching 
Greek  to  Lady  Carbery,  so  that  they  might 
make  their  own  translation  of  certain  Bible 
words,  regarding  which  our  precocious  com- 
mentator was  deep  in  speculation.  This 
picture  of  learned  boy  and  learning  beauty 
is  pleasant  to  us,  as  undoubtedly  the  task 
was  to  the  youthful  tutor.  He  had  got  into 
paradise,  lighted  by  the  smile  of  kindness, 
goodness,  and  loveliness.  Alas,  not  for 
long  !  Those  persecuting  guardians  sum- 
moned him  forth,  and  stood  waving  their 
infernal   fiery   sword  over   the  gate  of  his 


garden  of  Eden.  Just  as  he  seemed  get- 
ting so  near  to  the  perfect  light,  they  would 
hurl  him  into  the  outer  darkness.  They 
sent  him  back  to  school ;  so  much  they 
could  do.  But  they  could  not  keep  him 
there.  His  spirit  had  become  too  enlarged 
fi»r  the  old  bonds,  through  its  late  experi- 
ence ;  he  could  not  stand  them  now,  and  so 
he  ran  away.  On  the  last  night,  we  find 
him  again  overcome  by  the  tendency  to 
trance.  The  '  weird  seizure '  takes  him, 
and  the  echo-life  breaks  in,  in  shape  of  a 
memory  of  St.  Paul's  Whispering  Gallery. 
What  echo-voices,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
life  gallery,  would  repeat,  in  eternal  thun- 
ders, the  consequences  of  that  deed  done  so 
silently  in  the  quiet  summer  dawn  1  He 
knew  not,  but  prayed,  and  went  on. 

It  was  in  1802  he  set  out  for  a  walking- 
tour  through  Wales,  with  very  small  means 
of  subsistence.  Sometimes  he  slept  in  first- 
class  hotels,  sometimes  in  the  heather  on  a 
hill  side,  fearing  lest,  '  whilst  my  sleeping 
face  was  upturned  to  the  stars,  some  one  of 
the  many  little  Brahminical-looking  cows  on 
'the  Cambrian  hills,  one  or  other,  might  poach 
her  foot  into  the  centre  of  my  face ;  some- 
times he  dined  for  sixpence,  sometimes  for 
nothing  on  the  berries  off  the  hedge;  some- 
times his  dinner  was  earned  by  writing 
letters  for  cottagers,  and  love  letters  for  . 
sweethearts.  Gradually  he  drifts  into  Lon- 
don, to  suffer  that  strangest  of  all  written 
experience  of  life  in  the  great  city.  His  • 
sufferings  were  self  inflicted.  He  had  plenty 
of  friends,  as  the  world  goes,  but  from  these 
he  shrank.  He  was  heir  to  a  considerable 
fortune.  He  had  learning  which  might  have 
been  turned  into  money.  But  he  was  under 
his  '  burden  of  the  Incommunicable,'  and  he 
suffered  in  silence.  He  drank  to  the  dregs 
of  that  bitterness  which  it  is  tcbe  homeless, 
friendless,  foodless  in  that  wilderness  of  life, 
wealth,  and  human  habitations.  The  gnaw- 
ings  of  hunger,  the  torments  of  the  money- 
lenders, the  pangs  of  a  proud  spirit,  preyed 
on  him  for  months  of  famishing  days  and 
shiveiing  nights.  The  trial  of  cold  seems 
to  have  struck  him  more  than  the  horror  of 
hunger.  A  more  killing  curse,  he  says, 
does  not  exist  for  man  or  woman,  than  the 
bitter  combat  between  the  weariness  that 
prompts  sleep,  and  the  keen  searching  cold 
that  forces  you  to  wake  and  seek  warmth  in 
weary  weary  exercise.  However,  an  asylum 
from  the  open  air,  even  without  bed  or 
blankets,  was  better  than  a  stone  doorstep. 
And  a  strange  asylum  was  his,  in  that  for- 
lorn large  house,  whose  tenants  were  chiefly 
rats.  There  he  lay  down  at  night  with  the 
poor  forsaken  child  ;  a  bundle  of  law  papers 
for  a  pillow ;  the  little  one  creeping  close  to 
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him  for  warmth  and  protection  against  the 
ghosts  which  she  dreaded  so  much.  Pov- 
erty brought  him  into  companionship  with 
strange  bedfellows,  and  made  him  acquainted 
■with  the  wandering  children  of  night.  The 
account  which  he  gives  of  'poor  Ann'  will 
make  all  tender  hearts  yearn  with  a  prayer 
that  some  ministering  spirit  of  God  may 
have  seen  her  soul's  immortal  jewel  amidst 
the  mirk  and  mire  of  London,  and  saved  it 
to  shine  in  a  heavenly  setting.  To  the 
wearing  pain  of  this  period,  De  Quincey 
attributes  in  great  part  his  incentive  to 
opium-eating.  The  unnatural  state  pro- 
duced morbid  desires.  The  calamity  struck 
root  so  deeply  into  his  physical  constitution 
as  to  grow  there,  and  spring  np,  overshad- 
owing his  life  to  the  end.  What  a  revela- 
tion it  seemed,  that  first  taking  of  opium ! 
What  an  immortal  and  beneficent  agent  of 
exalted  pleasure!  A  panacea  for  sorrow 
and  sufluiring,  heartache  and  brainache  — 
exemption  from  pain  and  human  woes. 
You  swallowed  a  little  of  the  dark  drug, 
and  lo,  the  inner  spirit's  eyes  were  opened 
— a  fairy  ministrant  had  burst  into  wings, 
waving  a  wondrous  wand — a  fresh  tree  of 
knowledge  had  yielded  its  fruit,  and  it 
seemed  good  as  it  was  beautiful !  There 
was  indeed  a  discovery.  '  Happiness  might 
now  be  bought  for  a  penny,  and  carried  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket ;  portable  ecstacies 
might  be  had  corked  up  in  a  pint  bottle ; 
and  peace  of  mind  sent  down  by  the  mail.' 

De  Quincey  is  eloquent  upon  the  pleas- 
ures of  opium,  and  is  careful  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  its  effects  and  those 
of  alcohol.  It  does  not  make  the  spirit  of  a 
man  drunk,  nor  rouse  the  animal  passions. 
It  produces  a  lull  in  the  action  of  the  lower 
human  faculties,  and  leaves  the  divine  part 
free  and  paramount ;  '  the  moral  affections 
are  in  a  state  of  cloudless  serenity,  and  high 
over  all  the  great  light  of  the  majestic  intel- 
lect.' The  spirit  reigns  as  it  were  gathered 
up  and  suspended  from  the  work  of  its 
ordinary  bodily  functions,  while  the  brain 
in  its  trance  is  still  left  with  sufficient  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  taking  place  in  spirit- 
world  to  give  us  a  glowing  report.  But,  in 
consequence  of  this  suspension  of  the  ordi- 
nary intercourse  of  mind  and  matter — this 
partial  disintegration  of  soul  and  body — we 
find  that  the  opium-eater  cannot  bring  his 
visions  — '  brighter  than  madness  or  the 
dreams  of  wine' — home  to  us  who  are  left 
standing  on  our  earth.  The  mind  was  too 
far  divorced  from  the  executive  powers  of 
the  brain.  The  dreaming  brain  was  not 
sufficiently  conscious  to  become  a  perfect 
mirror  of  the  waking  spirit,  and  so  there 
can  be  no  full  and  steady  revelation  of  the 


beautj*  which  the  spirit  may  have  seen. 
There  only  remains  the  daze  of  some  unre- 
membered  brightness  —  hauntings  of  the 
memory,  shadowy,  dim,  and  perplexing. 
The  magnificent  imagery  of  the  night,  that 
rose  to  music  in  cloud  towers,  and  fairy 
palaces,  star-crowned,  so  that  angel-forms 
might  step  down  to  earth  by  them,  are  all 
gone  in  the  morning  like  a  mirage  of  the 
desert,  and  the  bright  creations  have  left 
their  beholder  all  the  darker  in  the  shadows 
which  they  throw  behind  them.  De  Quincey 
maintains  that  his  opium-eating  arrested  the 
early  workings  of  pulmonary  disease,  which 
we  think  not  at  all  unlikely.  So  far  so 
good — arrested  disease  means  returning 
health  —  if  opium  can  do  this  on  a  small 
scale,  as  we  know  it  does,  why  should  it 
not  on  a  large  scale  ?  Let  it  have  full 
credit.  But,  for  any  mental  inspiration, 
we  denounce  it  not  as  a  gross,  but  most 
ethereal,  humbug ! 

That  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  the  par- 
tizan  friend  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
used  to  say,  'Next  Monday,  wind  and 
weather  permitting,  I  purpose  to  be  drunk.' 
In  like  manner,  De  Quincey  used  to  appoint 
his  days  of  festal  joy  in  the  opium  eater's 
paradise.  He  has  left  us  one  transfixing 
picture  of  himself  opiatized,  and  listening  to 
Grassini  singing.  'Shivering  with  expect 
ation  I  sat  when  the  time  drew  near  for 
her  golden  epiphany  ;  shivering  I  rose  from 
my  seat,  incapable  of  rest,  when  that  heav- 
enly and  harp-like  voice  sang  its  own  victo- 
rious welcome  in  its  prolusive  threitdnelo, 
thretldaelo.^  De  Quincey's  opium-eating, 
or  rather  laudanum-drinking,  rose  at  one 
time  to  8000  drops  a  day.  He  conquer- 
ed his  habit  more  than  once,  but  found  he 
could  not  live  without  his  drug.  We  get 
a  curious  glimpse  of  the  effect  of  his  con- 
stant habit  of  taking  laudanum  on  the  mind 
of  his  little  one  in  later  years.  She  had 
lifted  wondering  and  longing  eyes  many  a 
time  as  the  dose  was  swallowed,  and  her 
inquiries  had  to  be  answered.  She  was 
told  that  her  father  took  it  to  make  him 
better  in  health,  over  which  she  ponder- 
ed in  her  wise  way,  until  her  belief  in 
its  power  was  worthy  of  the  child  of  such 
a  father.  One  day  the  house  was  thrown 
into  a  little  flatter  of  excitement  about 
a  wounded  bird.  No  one  appeared  to 
know  what   medical   treatment    to    adopt. 

Little  M ,  on  going  to  bed,  flung  her 

arms  round  her  father's  neck,  and  whisper- 
ed that  he  was  to  'mend'  the  bird  with 
'yoddonum.' 

Our  author  has  left  as  eloquent  a  record 
of  the  pains  of  opium  as  of  its  pleasures. 
Troubled    by   the    phantoms   of    departed 
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powers  to  attempt  the  work  that  was  never 
to  be  done, — his  visions  of  the  night  thronged 
with  dreadful  faces  and  wrathful  terrors, — 
his  persistent  old  enemy  the  Malay,  and 
the  leering  oily  eyes  of  that  accursed  croco- 
dile, always  in  full  pursuit, — he  now  found 
there  was  hell  as  well  as  heaven  in  his  land 
of  dreams.  His  description  culminates  in 
one  of  his  most  splendid  passages  of  impas- 
sioned prose : — 

'Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of  far 
different  character — a  tumultuous  dream — com- 
mencing with  music  such  as  now  I  often  heard  in 
sleep — music  of  preparation  and  of  awakening 
Eugpenae.  The  undulations  of  fast-gathering  tu- 
mults were  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation 
Anthem,  and  like  that,  gave  the  feeling  of  a 
mutitudinous  movement  of  infinite  cavalcades 
filing  off,  and  the  tread  of  innumerable  armies. 
The  moruing  was  come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day 
of  crisis  and  of  ultimate  hope  for  human  nature, 
then  suffering  mysterious  eclipse,  and  labouring 
in  some  dread  extremity.  Somewhere,  but  I  know 
not  where — somehow,  but  I  knew  not  how — by 
some  beings,  but  I  knew  not  by  whom — a  battle, 
a  strife,  an  agony,  was  travelling  through  all  its 
stages — was  evolving  itself  like  the  catastrophe 
of  some  mighty  drama,  with  which  my  sympathy 
was  the  more  insupportable,  from  deepening  con- 
fusion as  to  its  local  scene,  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  undecipherable  issue.  I  (as  is  usual  in 
dreams  where,  of  necessity,  we  make  ourselves 
central  to  every  movement)  bad  the  power,  and 
yet  bad  not  the  power,  to  decide  it.  I  had  the 
power,  if  I  could  raise  myself  to  will  it ;  and 
yet  again  had  not  the  power,  for  the  weight 
of  twenty  Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  op- 
pression of  inexpiable  guilt,  "  Deeper  than  ever 
plummet  sounded,"  I  lay  inactive.  Then,  like 
a  chorus,  the  passion  deepened.  Some  greater 
interest  was  at  stake,  some  mightier  cause,  than 
ever  yet  the  sword  had  pleaded,  or  trumpet 
had  proclaimed.  Then  came  sudden  alarms ; 
hurryings  to  and  fro,  trepidations  of  innumer- 
able fugitives ;  I  knew  not  whether  from  the 
pood  cause  or  the  bad ;  darkness  and  lights ; 
tempest  and  human  faces;  and  at  last,  with 
the  sense  that  all  was  lost,  female  forms,  and 
the  features  that  were  worth  all  the  world  to 
me;  and  but  a  moment  allowed — and  clasped 
hands,  with  heart-breaking  partings,  and  then — 
everlasting  farewells ;  and,  with  a  sigh  such  as 
the  caves  of  hell  sighed  wljen  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of  death,  the 
sound  was  reverberated — everlasting  farewells ! 
and  again,  and  yet  again  reverberated — ever- 
lasting farewells  1 ' 

With  this  picture — sublime  as  the  Last 
Judgment  of  Tintoret — we  close  our  notice 
of  what  the  writer  calls  'that  impassioned 
parenthesis  in  my  life.' 

De  Quincey,  who  had  the  gift  of  a  genu- 
ine insight  wheresoever  he  turned  his  eye, 
had  been  one  of  the  earliest  to  recognise  in 
Wordsworth's  poetry  a  new  dawn  of  prom- 
ise.   Not  one  of  those  false  auroras  that 


mock  the  world,  which  thinks  a  new  dawn 
has  streamed  up  the  east,  when  it  is  only 
some  reflected  flush  of  a  great  sunset  of 
poetry  going  down  in  the  west.  He  felt 
this  was  the  genuine  thing,  quite  as  much 
by  the  cold,  bracing  breath  of  a  robuster 
health,  as  by  the  colours  that  it  painted  on 
the  clouds.  Such  was  his  admiration  of  the 
new  poetry,  which  few  people  knew  or  cared 
anything  about,  that  on  two  occasions  he 
went  as  far  as  the  head  of  Coniston  Lake, 
on  his  way  to  Grasmere.  But  such  was  his 
awe  of  meeting  with  the  new  poet,  that  once 
he  looked  up  to  the  pass  of  Coniston-head, 
not  daring  to  enter  the  mountain-gates ;  and 
once  he  went  forward  to  the  gorge  of  Ham- 
merscar,  where  the  vale  of  iSrasmere  sud- 
denly breaks  upon  the  eye  in  all  its  sur- 
prising beauty  ;  saw  the  little  white  cottage 
of  Wordsworth  gleaming  from  amidst  the 
trees;  had  not  heart  to  proceed;  sighed, 
and  went  back  again,  feeling  foolish.  Years 
later,  however,  he  gathered  courage  to  make 
his  way  into  the  poet's  presence,  and  thought 
his  head  and  face  like  a  portrait  of  Milton; 
his  form  was  not  the  gainliest,  having  stoop- 
ing shoulders ;  nor  were  his  legs  sightly  to 
look  at,  but  rare  good  ones  to  'go,'  if  De 
Quincey's  calculation  be  right,  that  they 
had  carried  their  owner  some  175,000  to 
180,000  miles.  The  expression  of  his  flice 
was  winningly  sweet  when  he  smiled,  and 
his  eyes  at  times  wore  a  solemn  spiritual 
radiance.  Clarkson  said  of  Wordsworth's 
wife,  that  she  could  only  say,  '  God  bless 
you,'  and  De  Quincey  found  her  presence  a 
silent  blessing;  her  maimer  simple,  frank, 
gracious;  herself  a  'perfect  woman  nobly 
planned  '  to  carry  out  the  divine  meaning  of 
a  wife.  He  has  also  made  a  striking  por- 
trait of  Wordsworth's  sister,  '  impassioned 
Dorothy,'  with  her  face  of  Egyptian  brown,' 
her  wild  eyes,  glancing  quickness  of  motion, 
and  the  subtle  fire  of  heart  and  mind  burn- 
ing within  her,  and  glowing  through  her! 
What  a  wife  she  might  have  made  for  the 
chosen  man  who  should  have  been  worthy 
of  her ! 

It  was  in  the  year  1809  that  De  Quin- 
cey first  saw  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
Southey.  Learning  that  Coleridge  was  in 
straitened  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  gen- 
erously presented  him  with  L.500  out  of 
his  own  patrimony,  which  was  small.  Af- 
ter leaving  Oxford  he  went  to  live  in  the 
lake  country,  taking  possession  of  Words- 
worth's  cottage  in  Grasmere.  There  he 
dwelt  for  many  years.  He  married  in 
1816,  and  published  his*  Confessions  '  in 
the  '  London  Magazine'  in  1821.  He  lived 
to  the  age  of  74,  and  died  at  Edinburgh, 
December  8,  1859. 
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What  De  Quincey  says  of  Charles  Lamb, 
in  respect  to  his  literary  position,  applies 
in  a  large  measure  to  himself.  His  works 
belong  to  a  class  that  is  doomed  to  be  for 
ever  unpopular,  and  for  ever  interesting. 
They  attract  the  few  by  the  same  means 
as  they  repel  the  many.  They  have  special 
charms  for  the  initiated  ;  special  qualities 
of  aflinity  and  claims  on  kinship.  The  loud 
world  does  not  hear  their  shyest  appeals, 
and  lowest,  sweetest  voice.  Their  wisdom 
is  too  profound  for  tbe  surface-skimmer. 
Their  inspired  self-communion,  and  near- 
ness to  nature,  are  equally  remote  from  the 
life  of  the  world  in  general.  Many  readers 
will  set  out  with  De  Quincey  on  some  sub- 
ject, who  will  leave  him  shortly,  very  weary 
and  disgusted.  They  were  in  search  of  the 
sensational.  He  does  not  keep  up  with 
their  mental  movements.  He  was  born 
before  railways,  and  still  prefers  going 
afoot.'  He  is  not  the  man  to  do  their  busi- 
ness; he  is  not  a  business-man.  He  does 
not  hurry,  sweating  and  toiling  along  the 
dry  and  dusty  highway,  with  the  view  of 
reaching  the  goal  in  the  directest  route  and 
shortest  space  of  time,  as  though  there  were 
not  a  minute  to  live.  There  are  such  things 
as  green  lanes  to  turn  down,  and  turf  to 
cool  your  feet  on,  and  stiles  to  mount,  and 
nuts  to  crack,  by  the  way ;  such  things  as 
flowers  to  catch  the  eye,  and  brooks  and 
birds  to  fill  the  ear,  and  many  other  things 
to  make  you  linger.  Railway  cuttings  may 
lie  in  straight  lines,  his  way  does  not.  He 
moves  and  wanders  according  to  the  De 
Quincian  line  of  beauty.  He  will  go  round 
and  round  a  subject,  and  loiter  from  point 
to  point,  making  what  the  hasty  reader 
thinks  the  most  unseasonable  remarks  in 
the  most  provokingly  cool  way.  And  his 
will  be  the  crowning  charm  with  those  who 
are  en  rapport  with  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  writer.  There  have  been 
critics  so  dull  and  prosy  as  to  wonder  what 
was  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  '  Eng- 
lish Mail  Coach,'  and  the  '  Glory  of  Motion.' 
Men,  doubtless,  with  immortal  spirits,  but 
their  wings  were  not  yet  grown,  or  the  flesh 
was  too  superabundant  for  them  to  be  ex- 
alted to  the  proper  ethereal  height.  What 
to  tb-^"^  w«g  the  ride  of  a  young  man  on 
the  top  of  a  coach,  though  that  coach  was 
the  Royal  Mail,  though  its  motion  was  of 
the  swiftest,  and  the  night  memorably  sol- 
emn ?  They  could  not  flap  their  wings  in 
exultation  at  the  flight,  or  see  a  vision  of 
sudden  death  in  an  accident  that  never  hap- 
pened !  Their  nerves  were  not  strained  to 
the  point  at  whi(^h  we  see  by  spirit-sight — 
they  could  not  follow  the  glorious  dre;  mer 
into  his  enchanted  land  of  dreams,  w  ere 


the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  day  become  the 
glorified  apparitions  of  the  night,  and  walk 
in  spiritual  attire  and  splendour.  But  to 
De  Quincey  that  mail-coach  was  alive  — 
alive  with  the  news  it  carried,  the  story  of 
Talavera — he  rode  on  it  as  borne  between 
the  two  wings  of  a  mighty  victory  flying  by 
night  through  the  sleeping  land,  that  should 
start  to  its  feet  at  the  words  they  came  to 
speak.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  worth  five 
years  of  life  to  ride  on  the  coach  that  bore 
to  the  heart  of  the  country  such  spirit-stir- 
ring and  world-shakipg  news  as  that  of  Tra- 
falgar or  Waterloo,  and  see  the  face  of  Eng- 
land lighted  up,  rich  and  poor,  with  one 
heart,  one  pride,  one  glory.  They  bear 
laurels  in  token  of  those  that  have  been  so 
painfully  won  ;  and  all  eyes  dance  with  new 
life  at  the  sight,  as  the  coach  rolls  along  in 
the  calm  summer  sundown.  Heads  of  all 
ages  at  every  window,  and  lusty  cheers  of 
greeting ;  smiling  women  wave  their  hand-  , 

kerchiefs ;  men  throw  up  their  hats,  and  lame 
beggars  their  sticks  ;  the  boys  and  the  dogs 
run  from  end  to  end  of  the  village.  Is  it 
nothing  to  sit  on  that  coach  and  see  such  a 
sight,  and  be  the  bearer  of  such  tidings  %  At 
one  village  where  the  coach  stopped,  a  poor 
woman  seeing  De  Quincey  with  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  came  to  him.  It  was  the  news  of 
Talavera.  She  had  a  son  there  in  the  23d 
Dragoons,  This  regiment  had  made  a  sub- 
lime charge  that  day,  and  come  back  one  in 
four  !  De  Quincey  told  her  of  the  victory, 
but  '  I  told  her  not  of  the  bloody  price  that 
had  been  paid.  I  showed  her  not  the  fune- 
ral banners  under  which  the  noble  regiment 
lay  sleeping.  But  I  told  her  how  those  dear  "^ 
children  of  England,  officers  and  privates, 
had  leaped  their  horses  over  all  obstacles 
as  gaily  as  hunters  to  the  morning's  chase. 
I  told  her  how  they  rode  their  horses  into 
the  mists  of  death  (saying  to  myself,  but 
not  saying  to  Aer),  and  laid  down  their 
young  lives  for  thee,  0  mother  England  ! 
as  willingly — poured  out  their  noble  blood 
as  cheerfully — as  ever,  after  a  long  day's 
sport,  when  infants,  they  had  rested  their 
wearied  heads  upon  their  mother's  knees, 

or  sunk  to  sleep  in  her  arms.     Strange  it      „ ^^^     | 

is,  she  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of  her  son's  ■ 

safety.  Fear  was  swallowed  up  in  joy  so 
absolutely,  that  in  the  mere  simplicity  of 
her  fervent  nature,  the  poor  woman  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck,  as  she  thought  of 
her  son,  and  gave  to  me  the  kiss  which  se- 
cretly was  meant  for  him.''  Su6h  was  the 
passionate  heat  of  the  time,  such  the  gla- 
mour of  eye  and  quickness  of  feeling,  when 
De  Quincey  rode  his  famous  ride,  and  had 
his  '  vision  of  sudden  death.'  A  thousand 
times  did  he  see  the  image  of  the  young 
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girl  within  the  shadow  of  dreadful  and  in- 
exorable ruin ;  now  in  a  pleasure-boat  about 
to  be  run  down  by  some  tremendous  hull 
at  sea;  now  sinking  in  quicksands,  with 
only  one  fair  white  arm  lifted  in  vain  to 
heaven.  '  A  thousand  times,  amongst  the 
phantoms  of  sleep,  have  I  seen  thee  enter- 
ing the  golden  gates  of  the  dawn — with  the 
secret  word  riding  before  thee — with  the 
armies  of  the  grave  behind  thee;  seen  thee 
sinking,  rising,  raving,  despairing ;  a  thou- 
sand times  in  the  worlds  of  sleep,  have 
seen  thee  followed  by  God's  angel  through 
storms  ;  through  desert  seas  ;  through  the 
darkness  of  quicksands ;  through  dreams, 
and  the  dreadful  revelations  that  are  in 
dreams — only  that  at  the  last,  with  one  sling 
of  his  victorious  arm,  he  might  snatch  thee 
back  from  ruin,  and  might  emblazon  in  thy 
deliverance  the  endless  resurrections  of  his 
love.' 

In  his  Essay  on  War,  De  Quincey  writes 
that  which  is  calculated  to  startle  all  devout 
believers  in  the  peace-at-any-price  princi- 
ples. His  first  proposition  is,  that  war 
cannot  be  abolished,  and  his  second,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  abolished.  We  quote  its 
solemn  conclusion  : — 

'  A  great  truth  it  was  which  Wordsworth  ut- 
tered, whatever  might  be  the  expansion  which 
he  allowed  to  it,  when  be  said  that 

"  God's  most  perfect  instrument, 
la  working  out  a  pure  intent, 
Is  man — arrayed  for  mutual  s'aughter; 
Yes,  Carnage  is  Bis  daughter." 

There  is  a  mystery  in  approaching  this  aspect 
of  the  case  which  no  man  has  read  fully.  War 
has  a  deeper  and  more  ineffible  relation  to  hid- 
den grandeurs  in  man,  than  has  yet  been  deci- 
phered. To  execute  judgments  of  retribution 
upon  outrages  offered  to  human  rights  or  to  hu- 
man dignity,  to  vindicate  the  sanctities  of  tlie 
altar  and  the  sanctities  of  the  hearth  —  these 
are  functions  of  human  greatness  which  war  has 
many  times  assumed,  and  many  times  faithfully 
discharged.  But  behind  all  these  there  towers 
dimly  a  greater.  The  great  phenomenon  of  war 
it  is — this,  and  this  only — which  keeps  open  in 
man  a  spiracle  —  an  organ  of  respiration  —  for 
breathing  a  transcendant  atmosphere,  and  deal 
ing  with  an  idea  that  else  would  perish  —  viz., 
the  idea  of  mixed  cru-ade  and  martyrdom,  doing 
and  suffering,  that  finds  its  realization  in  such  a 
battle  as  that  of  Waterloo — viz  ,  a  battle  fought 
for  interests  of  the  human  race,  felt  even  where 
they  are  not  understood  ;  so  that  the  tutelary 
angel  of  min,  when  he  traverses  such  a  dreadful 
field,  when  he  reads  the  distorted  features,  cf)unts 
the  ghastly  ruins,  sums  the  hidden  angaisb,  and 
the  harvests 

"  Of  horror  breathing  fi-om  the  silent  ground," 

nevertheless,  speaking  as  God's  messenger,  blesses 
it,  and  calls  it  very  good.' 

Yet,  although  he  cannot  see  '  as  in  a  map 


the  end  of  all'  war,  De  Quincey  recognises 
signs  that  the  enthusiastic  may  interpret,  in 
that  direction,  dawn-gleams  of  the  day  that 
is  to  be.  While  enlarging  the  means  of 
war,  we  have  really  been  narrowing  the 
ground.  We  have  agreed  to  put  down  the 
coarse  brutalities  of  the  battle-field ;  war  is 
now  carried  on  with  much  less  degradation 
of  the  moral  nature;  and  thus  is  likely  to 
make  nations  less  blind  to  its  horrors,  and 
cause  them  to  shrink  from  it,  unless  it  be 
the  last  resort,  and.  inspired  from  outraged 
righteous  feelings.  Looking  back  along  the 
past,  with  its  battle-fields  by  the  way,  we 
cannot  help  knowing  that  war  in  our  time 
has  a  less  savage  aspect,  a  quicker  con- 
science, and  a  clearer  eye.  We  have  amend- 
ed it.  Civilisation  has  the  power  of  render- 
ing war  less  frequent,  for  it  brings  more 
light  and  skill  to  bear  upon  the  untying  of 
national  knots  such  as  used  to  be  blindly 
cut  by  the  sword,  in  the  dark.  It  has  the 
power  of  empannelling  a  larger  jury  than 
of  old,  instead  of  allowing  a  couple  of  kings 
to  order  two  nations  a  bath  of  blood  at  will. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  remarking  how 
right  and  natural  is  the  instinct  of  nations 
that  rises  up  in  revolt,  alarmed  at  the  re- 
surrection of  Bonapartism,  which  means 
war  at  the  will  or  necessities  of  one  man, 
uncurbed  by  the  checks  and  safeguards  of 
constitutional  government.  It  often  needs 
the  arresting  hands  of  many,  the  wisest  and 
best,  to  prevent  nations  rushing  into  un- 
righteous war  ;  human  nature  cannot  afford 
to  leave  such  momentous  issues  to  the  mad- 
ness, despair,  or  wilfulness  of  one,  whether 
it  be  IJonaparte  or  Romanoff.  So  long  as 
there  are  self  elected  Emperors  and  Czars 
crowned  with  unlimited  and  irresponsible 
power,  so  long  will  unrighteous  wars  be 
possible  and  righteous  war  necessary  ;  be- 
cause so  far  civilisation  does  not  bring  into 
action  all  its  possible  means  of  restraining 
war.  This  is  a  question  of  national  nature 
and  the  state  of  society ;  but  we  know  in- 
stinctively, that  so  long  as  there  are  Napo- 
leon dynasties  in  this  world,  the  only  chance 
for  the  lamb  lying  down  peacefully  beside 
the  lion  will  be  inside  of  him  after  being 
eaten.  The  battle  of  right  and  wrong  will 
go  on,  and  take  shape  on  trampled  fields, 
and  the  dark  cloud  of  war  will  blot  out  of 
human  faces  all  the  lineaments  of  common 
brotherhood.  And  so  long  as  war  will  not 
be  ignored  on  the  side  of  wrong  and  despots 
ism,  it  cannot,  must  not,  be  ignored  on  the 
side  of  progress,  freedom,  and  right. 

We  spoke  of  De  Quincey  as  a  great  mas- 
ter of  narrative  art.  This  is  especially 
manifest  in  his  account  of  the  'Spanish 
Military  Nun,'  and  the  '  Flight  of  the  Tar- 
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tars.'  The  first,  written  with  bis  brightest 
and  most  felicitous  touch,  is  a  marvellously 
graphic  story  of  Kate  or  Kitty,  or  '  Pussy,' 
who  was  the  child  of  some  Spanish  hidalgo. 
Placed  in  a  convent,  she  grew  up  all  force, 
and  fire,  and  fun  ;  ran  away  ;  made  herself 
a  suit  of  male  clothing;  became  a  page  ; 
slew  a  man  in  a  sword  encounter,  and  only 
escaped  hanging  by  consenting  to  marry  a 
lady  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her  ;  es- 
caped from  the  marriage,  and  became  a 
trooper  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  her 
own  brother,  to  whom  she  was  unknown ; 
killed  her  own  brother  unwittingly  in  a 
duel  in  the  dark  ;  made  a  long  and  ghastly- 
journey  over  the  Andes ;  killed  another 
man  or  two  in  fair  fight,  and  was  again 
saved  from  the  scaffold  by  another  woman 
who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her ;  came 
heme;  was  received  in  the  arms,  clasped  to 
the  heart  of  Pope  and  King  ;  made  her 
peace  with  the  Church,  but  found  no  rest  for 
the  sole  of  her  foot ;  and  wandered  out  into 
the  world  once  more,  to  disappear,  no  one 
to  this  day  knowing  how.  A  most  singular 
narrative  of  events  that  occurred  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  rendered  with  the 
true  dash  of  delight,  and  a  great  gusto  of 
power.  Here  is  one  scene  from  the  heights 
of  the  Andes.  Kale  had  stood  on  many  a 
peak  of  peril,  but  never  on  one  more  appall- 
ing. She  and  two  poor  starved  deserters 
are  trying  to  make  their  way  home  : — 

'  Upon  the  highest  rock  Kate  mounted  to  look 
around  her,  and  she  saw — oh,  rapture  at  such  an 
hour! — a  man  sittina:  on  a  shelf  of  rock,  with  a 
gun  by  his  side.  Joyously  she  shouted  to  her 
comrades,  and  ran  down  to  communicate  the 
good  newe.  Here  was  a  sportsman,  watching, 
perhaps  for  an  eagle  ;  and  now  they  would  have 
relief.  One  man's  cheek  kindled  with  the  hectic 
of  sudden  joy,  and  he  aro?e  eagerly  to  march. 
The  other  was  fast  sinking  under  the  fatal  sleep 
that  frost  eends  before  herself  as  the  merciful 
minister  of  death  ;  but  hearing  in  his  dreams  the 
tidings  of  relief,  and  assisted  by  bis  friends,  he 
also  staggeringly  arose.  It  could  not  be  three 
minutes'  walk,  Kate  thought,  to  the  station  of  the 
sportsman.  That  thought  supported  them  all. 
Under  Kate's  guidance  they  soon  unthreaded  the 
labyrinth  of  rocks  so  far  as  to  bring  the  man  in 
view.  He  had  not  left  his  resting-place  ;  their 
steps  on  the  soundless  snow,  naturally,  he  could 
not  hear.  Kate  hailed  him  ;  but  eo  keenly  was 
he  absorbed  in  some  speculation,  or  in  the  object 
of  his  watching,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  them. 
Dot  even  moving  his  head.  Coming  close  be- 
hind him,  Kate  touched  his  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  My  friend  are  you  sleeping  ?"  Yes,  he  was 
sleeping — sleeping  the  sleep  from  whicfi  there  is 
DO  awaking ;  and  the  slight  touch  of  Kate  hav- 
ing disturbed  the  equilibrium  of  the  corpse,  down 
it  rolled  on  the  snow  :  the  frozen  body  rang  like 
a  hollow  cylinder  ;  the  face  uppermost,  and  blue 
with   mould,  mouth  open,  teeth    ghastly    and 


bleaching  in  the  frost,  and  a  frightful  grin  upon 
his  lips.  This  dreadful  spectacle  finished  the 
struggles  of  the  weaker  man,  who  sank  and  died 
at  once.  The  other  after  one  spasm  of  morbid 
strength,  also  died  without  further  struggle.  And 
Kate  stood  alone  amidst  death  and  desolation, 
far  above  the  region  of  eternal  snow.' 

DeQuincey  says  there  is  a  portrait  of  his 
'bonny  Kate'  in  existence.  A  few  years 
ago  one  was  to  be  found  at  Aix  la-Chapelle. 
If  so,  the  publishers  of  his  works  ought  to 
get  a  photograph.  We  should  like  to  see 
how  the  magnificent  '  Pussy'  looked  1 

The  'Revolt  of  the  Tartars'  is  a  subject 
equally  remote  and  is  successfully  brought 
home  to  us.  We  know  of  nothing  in  all 
history  more  affecting  than  this  flight  of  a 
people  from  Russia  to  China,  marking  every 
step  of  the  way  across  the  pathless  deserts  of 
Central  Asia  with  wreck  and  ruin — unroll- 
ing for  thousands  of  miles  one  vast  pano- 
rama of  calamity — hurrying  on  with  famine 
in  front  and  a  fierce  foe  close  behind — fall- 
ing by  tens  of  thousands  to  the  frost  and 
sword — emerging  at  last  from  the  dreadful 
desert  of  Kobi  with  staring  eyes  and  lolling 
tongues,  and  rushing  altogether,  pursuers 
and  pursued,  into  the  lake  of  Tengis,  the 
waters  of  which  were  soon  incarnadined 
with  blood  as  the  wild  Bashkirs  took  their 
valedictory  vengeance  on  the  poor  fugitives, 
who  had  at  length  reached  the  shadow  and 
shelter  of  the  Great  Wall.  Six  hundred 
thousand  had  started ;  but  only  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  arrived  in  the  land 
of  promise. 

De  Quincey's  slow,  sustained,  pursuing, 
long-continued  method  of  following  a  sub- 
ject attains  its  climax  in  his  power  of  deal- 
ing with  the  feeling  of  terror.  He  has  the 
faculty  of  skilfully  moving  a  horror  with  all 
the  success  of  Webster.  He  has  learned  a 
strange  secret  in  his  world  of  dreams.  The 
fascination  he  exercises  belongs  to  dream- 
world, and  the  only  resemblance  we  can 
name  occurs  to  us  only  in  dreams.  We 
suppose  that  most  persons  have  some  time 
or  other  been  followed  by  the  fixed  delibe- 
rate look  of  such  eyes  as  can  magnetize  us 
in  dream-land, — slow,  but  certain  as  death; 
and  knowing  we  cannot  escape,  they  triumph 
in  our  terror,  creep  along  our  blood,  and, 
with  their  cold  glitter,  grasp  us  by  the  very 
heart  till  life  stands  still  to  listen.  With 
such  a  potency  of  quiet  power  can  De 
Quincey  arrest  us,  body  and  soul,  and  make 
the  blood  run  cold,  the  nerves  prick,  the 
hair  take  supernatural  life ;  and  the  hotter 
we  get,  the  more  coolly  and  quietly  will  he 
proceed  with  his  story.  Anything  more 
horribly  interesting  than  his  description  of 
Williams,  and  the  murder  of  the  Marrs, 
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never  froze  the  blood  or  held  the  spirit  pet- 
rified in  terror's  hell  of  cold.  It  was  not 
life-blood,  he  tells  us,  that  ran  in  his  veins, 
such  as  could  kindle  into  a  blush  of  shame, 
but  a  sort  of  green  sap.  His  eyes  seemed 
frozen  and  glazed,  as  if  their  light  were  all 
converged  upon  some  victim  lurking  in  the 
background.  Yet  the  oiliness  and  snaky  in- 
sinuation of  his  demeanour  counteracted  the 
repulsiveness  of  his  ghastly  face.  If  you  had 
run  against  him  in  the  crowded  street,  he 
would  have  offered  the  most  gentlemanly 
apologies.  With  his  heart  full  of  a  hellish 
purpose,  he  would  have  paused  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  mallet  under  his  coat,  his  hid- 
den implement  of  murder,  liad  not  hurt  you  ! 
We  know  of  no  romance  that  can  curdle  the 
blood,  or  quicken  the  flesh  into  goose-pim- 
ples, as  does  this  terrible  reality  in  the 
hands  of  De  Quincey,  whilst  he  follows  him 
through  the  crowded  street  on  his  way  to 
kill,  decked  out  in  long  rich  cloth  coat  \vith 
silk  linings,  nearing  his  victims  surely  and 
unconscionably  as  doom  ;  it  being  Saturday 
night,  and  to-morrow  the  day  of  rest — their 
day  of  rest  !  Fearful  is  the  picture  he 
draws  of  the  happy  home  of  the  Marrs — the 
ruddy  husband  bustling  about  the  shop 
working  cheerily  for  wife  and  child  —  the 
wife  young,  lovely  and  loving  —  the  child 
asleep  in  its  cosy  cradle, — and  their  mur- 
derer watching  opposite  on  the  dark  side  of 
the  street,  like  the  devil  watching  Eden  with 
all  hell  in  his  heart;  for  Marr  had  been 
Williams'  successful  rival.  Terrible  the 
picture^of  life  and  death,  with  the  servant 
breathing  hard  on  the  outside  of  the  door  ; 
the  murderer,  red  from  his  bloody  work, 
breathing  hard  on  the  inside — both  listening 
all  they  can — she  having  a  presentiment  that 
a  murderer  is  the  only  living  l^ing  then  in 
the  house  of  her  master  and  mistress.  Still 
more  harrowing  is  the  scene  of  the  mur- 
derer at  work  in  the  parlour  of  William- 
son's public-house,  with  his  intended  victim 
watching  him  on  the  stairs,  the  two  only 
thirteen  feet  apart.  Then  the  horribly 
silent  race  for  a  life  betwixt  the  murderer, 
almost  jubilant  amidst  the  blood  and  gold 
below,  and  the  journeyman  working  hard 
in  the  bed-room  above  to  make  a  rope-lad- 
der wharehy  he  may  save  himself  and  the 
child, — 'pull  journeyman,  pull  murderer,' 
— the  rope  not  quite  finished  when  he  hears 
the  murderer  creeping  up  stealthily  towards 
him  through  the  darkness.  And  all  the 
little  light  touches  which  De  Quincey  puts 
in  to  show  the  fiendishness  of  Williams,  as 
an  epicurean  of  murder,  with  a  perfect 
artistic  taste  and  a  voluptuous  sense  of  satis- 
fiiction  when  his  work  was  thoroughly  done. 


It  is  a  page  from  a  dreadful  book,  written 
in  characters  that  glow  frightfully  vivid  as 
they  are  freshly  illuminated  by  the  light 
which  the  writer  so  deliberately  and  search- 
ingly  throws  into  the  dark  places  of  a  most 
devilish  nature. 

We  are  no  great  admirers  of  the  Essay 
on  Murder  considered  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
Humour  only  serves  to  make  the  subject 
too  ghastly.  Our  readers  will,  however, 
perceive  that  there  is  plenty  of  the  sensa- 
tional in  De  Quincey's  narratives ;  sensa- 
tional in  subject,  though  not  in  style.  In- 
deed, the  three  we  have  dwelt  upon  beat 
most  of  the  novelists  in  thrilling  interest. 
Without  pretending  to  follow  our  author 
over  the  wide  range  of  his  writings,  we  must 
make  mention  of  one  or  two  more  of  his 
essays  before  closing  our  account. 

As  Christians,  we  owe  him  our  best 
thanks  for  his  exposure  of  the  myth  of  the 
Essenes  as  fathered  by  Josephus,  and  adopt- 
ed, without  further  inquiry,  by  Strauss  in 
his  '  Life  of  Jesus.'  De  Quincey  shows 
conclusively  enough,  that  if  the  Essenes 
were  not  Christians  in  disguise,  then  there 
was  a  Christianity  before  Christ ;  and  we 
all  know  what  that  means.  But  he  also 
shows  as  conclusively,  that  they  were  Christ- 
ians who  bowed  the  head  while  the  fury  of 
the  storm  passed  over,  as  soldiers  may  lie 
down  to  let  the  shower  of  grape  go  by  ;  and 
shut  themselves  up  into  a  secret  society  to 
nurture  the  young  life  of  the  new  fai^h  ;  and 
that  so  successfully  as  to  blind  their  con- 
temporaries with  a  change  of  name.  Jo- 
sephus is  condemned  out  of  his  own  mouth ; 
the  doctrines  which  he  puts  forth  as  those  of 
the  Essenes  are  proved  to  be  those  of 
Christ's  followers,  and  none  else.  Such  a 
sect  as  this  supposed  could  not  have  existed 
contemporaneously  with  Christ  and  his  dis- 
ciples without  the  one  hearing  of  the  other, 
and  yet  there  is  not  even  the  mention  of  their 
name  in  the  New  Testament.  So  far  as  Jo- 
sephus could  obtain  his  glimpse  from  the 
outside,  they  were  one  in  doctrine  and 
character.  He  tells  us  they  '  have  a  great- 
er affection  for  one  another  than  the  other  sex 
have.'  '  They  are  despisers  of  riches,  hav- 
ing one  patrimony  among  all  the  brethren.' 
'  They  have  no  certain  city,  but  many  of 
them  dwell  in  every  city.'  They  travel 
without  scrip  or  purse ;  and  when  they 
come  into  a  strange  city,  they  go  into  such 
as  they  never  knew  before.  Their  piety 
towards  God  is  very  extraordinary — pray- 
ing in  the  morn  while  it  is  yet  dark.  They 
arc  eminent  for  fidelity,  and  are  the  minis- 
ters of  peace.  They  avoid  swearing,  but 
whatever  they  say  is  firmer  than  an  oath. 
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And,  although  tortured,  '  yet  could  they 
not  be  made  to  flatter  their  tormentors,  or  to 
shed  a  tear,  but  they  smiled  in  their  very 
torments.'  In  all  these  traits,  and  in  others, 
we  see  the  early  Christians  living  their  life 
to  the  letter.  But  where  can  any  other  sect 
be  found  that  we  can  identify  1  The  Christ- 
ians had  to  baffle,  and  they  did  baffle,  even 
Josephus.  He  did  not  recognise  them,  but 
we  do,  by  the  very  signs  which  he  gives  us. 
We  know  better  than  he  the  meaning  of 
his  report.  We  have  the  key  of  the  lock 
which  he  could  not  pick. 

We  must  give  one  specimen  of  De  Quin- 
cey's  subtlety  in  criticism.  It  is  from  the 
famous  paper  on  the  '  Knocking  at  the 
Gate  in  Macbeth  : ' — 

'All  action  in  any  direction  is  best  expounded, 
measured,  and  made  apprehensible  by  reaction. 
Now,  apply  tljis  to  the  cuse  of  Macbeth.  Here, 
as  I  have  said,  the  retiring  of  the  human  heart 
and  the  entrance  of  the  fiendish  heart  was  to  be 
expressed  and  made  sensible.  Another  world  has 
stepped  in ;  and  the  murderers  are  taken  out  of 
the  region  of  human  things,  human  purposes, 
human  desires.  They  are  transfigured  :  Lady 
Macbeth  is  "  unsexed  ;"  Macbeth  has  forgot  that 
he  was  born  of  woman  ;  both  are  conformed  to 
the  image  of  devils ;  and  the  world  of  devils  is 
suddenly  revealed.  But  how  shall  this  be  con- 
ve}ed  and  made  palpable  ?  In  order  that  a  new 
world  may  step  in,  this  world  must  for  a  time 
disappear.  The  murderers  and  the  murder  must 
be  insulated — cut  off  by  an  immeasurable  gulf 
from  the  ordinary  tide  and  t^uccession  of  human 
affairs — locked  up  and  sequestered  in  some  deep 
recess  ;  we  must  be  mnde  sensible  that  the  world 
of  ordinary  life  is  suddenly  arrested,  laid  asleep, 
tranced,  racked  into  a  dread  armistice ;  time 
must  be  annihilated  ;  relation  to  things  without 
abolished  ;  and  all  must  pass  self- withdrawn  into 
a  deep  syncope  and  suspension  of  earthly  passion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  wheu  the  deed  is  done,  when 
the  work  of  darkness  is  perfect,  then  the  world 
of  darkness  passes  away  like  a  pageantry  in  the 
clouds  ;  the  knocking  at  the  gute  is  heard,  and  it 
makes  known  audibly  that  the  reaction  has  com 
menced,  the  human  has  made  its  reflux  upon  the 
fiendish,  the  pulses  of  life  are  beginning  to  beat 
again,  and  the  re-establi^^hment  of  the  goings-on 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live  first  make  us  pro- 
foundly sensible  of  the  awful  parenthesis  that  has 
suspended  them.     O  mighty  Poet ! ' 

We  are  tempted  to  add,  '  0  great  and  sur- 
prisingly subtle  commentator  !' 

De  Quincey  was  a  wonderful  talker,  as 
those  of  our  readers  know  who  ever  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sit  with  the  '  old  man  elo- 
quent,' by  winter  fire-light  or  summer  twi- 
light, in  his  Lasswade  home,  and  who  have 
seen  the  grief-worn  face  grovv  glorified,  the 
immortal  spirit  within  the  th  n,  weak  mortal 
form  kindling  its  clay,  soaring  for  a  while 
triumphant  over  all  the  suflfering  and  the 


pain.  Strange  light  would  stream  through 
the  rents  of  ruin  ;  strange  music  come  from 
unknown  sources,  till  the  listener  felt  him- 
self caught  up  into  an  enchanted  place, 
where  the  touch  of  transfiguration  had  fallen 
on  both.  He  was  not  a  talker  like  Cole- 
ridge, who,  as  Hazlitt  said,  consented  at  any 
time  to  lose  the  ear  of  posterity  for  the 
sake  of  a  chance  listener.  In  his  early  years 
he  had  quite  neglected  the  power  of  conver- 
sation, and  looked  upon  it,  he  tells  us,  as 
one  of  the  dull  necessities  of  business.  He 
thought  the  world  talked  too  much  already 
for  him  to  swell  the  hubbub.  Yet,  as  it 
was  vain  to  try  and  persuade  the  world  into 
adopting  his  view  of  the  matter,  he  re- 
studied  the  subject  on  principles  of  art.  A 
new  feeling  dawned  on  him,  of  a  secret 
magic  lurking  in  the  life,  quickness  and  ar- 
dour of  conversation,  quite  apart  from  any 
which  belonged  to  books,  arming  a  man 
with  new  forces,  and  not  merely  with  a  new 
dexterity  in  wielding  old  ones.  'I  felt  that, 
in  the  electric  kindling  of  life  between  two 
minds,  there  sometimes  arise  glimpses  and 
shy  revelations  of  afflnity,  suggestion,  rela- 
tion, analogy,  that  could  not  have  been  ap- 
proached through  any  avenues  of  methodical 
study.  Great  organists  find  the  same  effect 
of  inspiration,  the  same  result  of  power, 
creative  and  revealing,  in  the  mere  move- 
ment and  velocity  of  their  own  voluntaries, 
like  the  heavenly  wheels  of  Milton,  throw- 
ing off  fiery  flakes  and  bickering  flames.' 
Having  fathomed  the  secret  capabilities  of 
conversation  as  an  art,  he  looks  round  for 
the  great  artist,  but  does  not  find  the  per- 
fect master.  He  shows  felicitously  enough 
why  Dr.  Johnson  must  have  been  for  ever 
maimed  as  a  great  conversationalist: — 

'  He  had  no  eye  for  the  social  phenomena  ris- 
ing around  him.  He  had  little  interest  in  man  ; 
no  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  its  struggles, 
or  faith  in  the  progress  of  man.  And  the  rea- 
son that  he  felt  thus  careless,  was  the  desponding 
taint  in  his  blood.  It  is  good  to  be  of  a  melan- 
cholic temperament,  as  all  the  ancient  physi- 
ologists held  ;  but  only  if  the  melancholy  is  bal- 
anced by  fiery  aspiring  qualities,  not  when  it 
gravitates  essentially  to  earth.  Hence  the  droop- 
ing, desponding  character,  and  the  monotony  of 
the  estimate  which  Dr.  Johnson  applied  to  life. 
We  are  all,  in  his  view,  miserable,  scrofulous 
wretches ;  the  "  strumous  diathesis"  was  devel- 
oped in  our  flesh,  or  soon  would  be;  and  but  for 
his  piety,  which  was  the  best  indication  of  some 
greatness  latent  within  him,  he  would  have  sug- 
gested to  all  mankind  a  nobler  use  for  garters 
than  any  which  regarded  knees.  In  facr,  I  be- 
lieve that  but  for  his  piety  he  would  not  only 
have  counselled  hanging  in  general,  but  hanged 
himself  in  particular.  Now,  this  gloomy  tem- 
perament, as  a  permanent  state,  is  fatal  to  the 
power  of  brilliant  conversation.' 
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fcDe  Quincey  could  not  find  his  great  artist, 
we  say;  others  will  fancy  they  found  such 
an  one  in  himself;  for  he  felt  the  necessary 
interest  in  man,  all  his  hopes,  as  well  as 
fears.  He  taMied  from  the  heart  as  well  as 
the  head  ;  and  his  conversation  sprang  like 
a  fountain  of  earnestness.  He  never  talked 
without  having  something  to  say  ;  nor  was 
he  afflicted  with  what  Coleridge  called  the 
'  mouth  diarrhoea ;'  neither  was  his  conver- 
sation an  apotheosis  of  self-assertiveness. 
In  whatsoever  direction  he  turned,  whether 
to  speak  or  write,  he  had  the  power  of  vital- 
izing with  new  life,  and  enriching  all  he 
looked  upon.  No  matter  into  what  soli- 
tude or  wilderness  he  penetrates,  there  will 
be  the  movement  of  new  life  at  once  visible, 
and  a  glow  as  of  dawn  in  the  desert.  He 
has  a  shrewd  eye  for  '  keeking'  into  corners, 
and  the  patience  of  spirit  that  can  wait  long 
in  ambush  to  pounce  on  the  error  as  it 
passes  by.  No  shepherd  ever  better  knew 
the  face  of  a  particular  sheep  that  he  wanted 
from  the  flock,  than  De  Quincey  knows  the 
lie  that  is  trying  to  pass  muster  for  truth. 
He  has  an  eye  almost  Shakspearian  for  de- 
tecting the  true  features  of  a  man  who  may 
stand  afar  off,  half  hidden  under  the  veil  of 
distance.  He  has  a  sure  grasp  of  reality, 
and  can  estimate  at  their  true  value  the 
glitter  and  graces,  the  tinsel  and  powder, 
and  fluttering  aftectations  of  the  'teacup 
times.'  Pope  feels  hollow  in  his  grip.  And 
although  a  genuine  Tory,  De  Quincey  could 
judge  between  Milton  and  Johnson,  and  as- 
sign to  each  his  proper  pedestal.  He  had 
no  favourites  merely  because  of  their  poli- 
tics, nor  were  his  own  politics  of  the  kind 
that  forms  a  science  of  expediency.  He 
loved  England,  and  all  that  was  genuinely 
English.  That  was  the  tap-root  of  his  Tory- 
ism. He  was  not  a  Tory  through  blindness, 
but  because  the  tendencies  of  revolution  in 
his  time  aroused  all  conservative  instincts. 
He  belonged  to  a  class  of  thinkers  in  poli- 
tics who  dwelt  apart  from  the  tumult  of 
party  warfare,  and  do  not  contend  for  its 
prizes  in  the  arena.  But  they  silently  in- 
fluence their  own  circles,  each  in  his  own 
way,  and  send  forth  ripples  of  power  that 
go  to  the  outermost  edge  of  society.  They 
are  as  springs  of  healing,  watering  the  roots 
of  the  national  life ;  sooner  or  later  they 
bring  the  world  round  to  them,  and  mould 
its  final  thought  and  feeling.  The  practical 
efficiency  of  their  creed  cannot  be  gauged 
on  the  surface  of  things ;  down  in  the  deeps 
wc  may  see  it  constitutes  just  the  element 
that  enriches  our  country  beyond  all  bless- 
ings of  a  purely  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment, and  is  of  more  value  than  the  eternal 
see-saw  of  Whig  and  Tory  which  is  popu- 


larly supposed  to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power. 

De  Quincey  has  been  falsely  charged  with 
a  proneness  to  attack  old  fiiends  when  he 
was  only  biting  playfully.  For  example, 
speaking  of  Wordsworth's  great  good  luck 
and  felicitous  fortune,  he  says,  '  So  true  it 
is,  that  just  as  Wordsworth  needed  a  place 
and  a  fortune,  the  holder  of  that  place  or 
fortune  was  immediately  served  with  a  no- 
tice to  surrender  it.  So  certainly  was  this 
impressed  upon  my  belief  as  one  of  the  blind 
necessities,  making  up  the  prosperity  and 
fixed  destiny  of  Wordsworth,  that,  for  my- 
self, had  I  happened  to  know  of  any  peculiar 
adaptation  in  an  estate  or  office  of  mine  to 
an  existing  need  of  Wordsworth's,  forth- 
with, and  with  the  speed  of  a  man  running 
for  his  life,  I  would  have  laid  it  down  at  his 
feet.  'Take  it,' I  should  have  said;  'take 
it,  or  in  three  weeks  I  shall  be  a  dead  man.' 

In  conclusion,  we  have  done  no  justice  to 
our  author's  learning  or  humour;  to  his 
conjectural  audacity  and  hypothetical  felici- 
ties; or  to  his  estimates  of  antique  character. 
But  we  trust  that  we  have  written  enough 
to  make  his  works  more  widely  known.  In 
a  time  when  we  have  so  much  sham  bril- 
liancy and  false  vivacity,  deadly  liveliness 
and  forcible-feebleness, — when  the  penny-a- 
liner  sits  in  the  high  places  of  literature, — 
we  turn  to  these  books  with  a  pleasant  sense 
of  relief  We  are  heartily  sick  of  the  smell 
of  Cockneydom ;  its  slang  and  smartness ; 
its  knowingness  and  insincerity,  and  find  it 
delightful  to  renew  acquaintanceship  with 
the  style  of  a  writer  who  is  not  smart  nor 
fast,  but  always  an  English  gentleman,  with 
a  stately  touch  of  the  school  in  which  man- 
ners are  a  sort  of  surface  Christianity.  He 
can  be  playful  without  losing  his  own  dig- 
nity, and  natural  without  forfeiting  our  re- 
spect. By  his  innate  nobility  of  thought 
and  chivalry  of  feeling,  as  well  as  by  his 
wealth  of  learning,  he  is  the  very  man  to 
lead  us  into  the  lofty  society  of  the  good 
and  great, — poets  and  patriots ;  fit  to  ex- 
alt the  deliverer  Joan  d'Arc,  or  abase  the 
pretensions  of  a  Parr.  Accordingly,  we 
welcome  him  as  orte  of  the  great  leaders  in 
literature,  and,  instead  of  regretting  what  he 
has  not  done,  we  rejoice  in  what  he  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  would  have  others  share 
in  our  joy. 

We  owe  the  first  edition  of  De  Quincey's 
collected  works  to  the  perseverance  and  re- 
search of  Mr.  Fields,  the  Boston  publisher. 
This  latest  edition — published  by  the  Messrs. 
Black — is  both  handsome  in  appearance  and 
cheap  in  price.  It  includes  a  new  volume 
of  De  Quincey's  articles  from  the  '  Encyclo- 
paedia  Britannica,'  together  with  a  paper 
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on  Political  Parties,  not  before  published  ; 
whilst  the  label  of  printed  contents  at  the 
back  of  each  volume  is  a  handy  improve- 
ment. 


Art.   IV, — 1.  Miscellanies.     Collected  and 

Edited  by  Earl  Stanhope.     18G3. 
2.   The  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin.     By  John 
Evelyn,    of    Wootton,    Esq.       Edited 
by    Samuel,    Lord    Bishop    of  Oxford. 

I  1848. 

P  3.  The  English  Humourists  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 
1858. 

i        4.  Life  of  Henry  St.  John,  Viscount  Boling- 
broke.     By  T.  Macnight.     1863. 
5.   The  Works  of  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Vis- 

gv  count  Bolinghroke.     8  Volumes.     1809. 

P      6.   The  Works  of  Jonathan  Sioift,  Dean  of 

^  St.  Patrick.     8  Vols.     1756. 

Every  one  must  regret  that  Lord  Macaulay 
did  not  live  to  complete  his  History.  Had 
he  even  overtaken  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
our  literature  would  have  received  a  rich 
and  memorable  addition.  For  the  charac- 
ter of  the  age,  and  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  conducted  its  intrigues  and  touch- 
ed its  springs  —  wits  and  poets  who  were 
statesmen,  and  statesmen  who  were  wits 
and  poets — would  have  been  limned  by  him 
with  congenial  facility  and  brilliancy.  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  well  versed  in  the  narrative  ; 
but  Mr.  Thackeray  (whose  habit  of  mind, 
moreover,  is  not  strictly  historical)  is,  as 
Miss  Bronie  said,  'easy  and  indolent,'  and 
'great  Anne's  reign  '  yet  remains  unchroni- 
cled.  This  is  a  pity  ;  for  the  Augustan  age 
of  English  letters  and  English  arms  is 
worthy  of  a  capable  historian.  It  was  not 
merely  an  age  of  wits  and  poets,  and  states- 
men and  great  captains,  of  Swift's  satire 
and  of  Marlborough's  battles ;  but  it  was 
an  age  which  possesses  a  distinct  dramatic 
unity  —  oftener  produced  on  the  stage  than 
in  real  life  —  and  its  story  has  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  romance.  There  is  plainly  visible 
amid  the  throng  of  great  events,  the  prog- 
ress of  an  individual  tragedy  —  the  fierce 
contest,  the  short-lived  triumph,  the  shatter- 
ed career.  We  purpose  to  trace  briefly  the 
outlines  of  this  story, — of  a  story  in  which 
Henry  St.  John  plays  the  central  and  most 
conspicuous  part.  The  hero  is  not  a  stain- 
less hero  ;  but  his  intrepidity,  his  loftiness 
of  aim,  his  commanding  genius,  his  disas- 
trous'ambition,  maintain  a  keen,  direct,  and 
powerful  attraction  for  the  students  of  his- 
tory and  human  nature. 


The  first  Parliament  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury met  at  Westminster  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1701.  William's  war  with  France 
had  been  terminated  a  year  or  two  pre- 
viously by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  storm  ;  but  the  sword  had 
been  unwillingly  returned  to  its  scabbard ; 
and  it  was  obvious  that,  whenever  the  com- 
batants had  breathed  themselves,  the  con- 
flict would  be  renewed.  The  Whig  Junto 
— Somers,  Montague,  Wharton — had  been 
dismissed  during  the  previous  autumn,  and 
Godolphin  and  Marlborough  wefe  in  pow- 
er. Godolphin  had  held  office  almost  con- 
stantly since  the  Restoration.  He  was  si- 
lent, discreet,  industrious  ;  he  was  a  perfect 
man  of  business  ;  he  had,  no  opinions  ;  he 
had  been  as  useful  to  James  as  he  had  been 
to  Charles,  and  as  useful  to  William  as  he 
had  been  to  James.  Thirty  years  previous- 
ly he  had  married  Margaret  Blagge,  one  of 
Queen  Katherine's  maids  of  honour;  a  pure 
and  innocent  girl,  who,  amid  a  dissolute 
society,  contrived  to  preserve  her  fair  name 
unspotted.  She  wrote  to  Evelyn  in  one  of 
the  earliest  of  her  quaint  and  delightful  let- 
ters, that  the  heart  of  her  husband  had  been 
touched  by  the  divine  grace,  and  that  both 
of  them  earnestly  desired  to  leave  the  Court, 
and  settle  somewhere  in  the  country,  remote 
from  the  entanglements  of  the  world.  She 
was  soon  removed  from  these  entangle- 
ments ;  for  she  died  in  childbed ;  and  her 
husband,  unspeakably  afllicted,  laid  her  in 
the  remote  village  church  of  Breague,  in  the 
parish  of  Godolphin  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
Godolphins  had  lived  since  the  Conquest. 
He  had  since  her  death  worked  hard  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ;  not  very  desirous 
apparently  to  be  released -from  the  entangle- 
ments of  office ;  and  was  now  Lord  High 
Treasurer  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  The 
reputation  which  he  had  won  was  not  ex- 
actly the  reputation  which  Margaret  Blagge 
would  have  coveted.  Sidney  Godolphin 
was  a  favourite  subject  with  the  wits  and 
poets  of  his  day.  Swift,  in  airy  and  grace- 
ful badinage,  compared  the  white  rod  of  the 
High  Treasurer  to  the  rod  of  Moses  which 
became  a  devouring  serpent,  to  the  broom- 
stick on  which  the  witch  rides  to  her  mid- 
night revel  ('  but  with  the  morning  dawn 
resumes  the  peaceful  state  of  common 
brooms'),  to  the  rod  of  Hermes,  and  to  a 
Newmarket  switch.  The  sceptre  of  Achilles, 
'down  from  ancestors  divine,  transmitted 
to  the  hero's  line,'  was  a  sapless  twig ;  but 
the  rod  of  the  charmer,  who  could  count 
upon  the  votes  of  the  English  Commons, 
was  full  of  juice,  shooting  in  golden  boughs 
i  and  afolden  fruit,  — 
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'  And  he,  the  dragon,  never  sleeping, 
Guarded  each  fair  Hesperian  pippin.' 

And  Pope,  when  discoursing  upon  the  in- 
consistencies of  human  nature,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  the  man  whose  comprehen- 
sive head  and  uncorrupted  heart  had  saved 
Europe,  yet  had  left  England  unbetrayed, 
should  pride  himself  more  highly  upon  his 
skill  at  picquet,  or  upon  his  tact  at  a  bet, 
than  upon  his  career  as  a  minister.  Marl- 
borough, though  he  still  affected  to  coquet 
with  St,  Qermains,  had  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  confidence  of  William,  and  held 
a  chief,  if  not  the  chief  place,  in  the  Godol- 
phin  Cabinet. 

Henry  St.  John  was  among  the  members 
who,  in  1701,  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  first  time.  He  was  descended 
from  a  patrician  house,  and  the  blood  of  his 
family  had  mingled  with  the  Tudors.  He 
could  laugh  at  Harley,  when  Harley,  '  in 
vain  discourses  over  his  claret,'  boasted  of 
the  renown  of  his  ancestry;  yet  St.  John 
was  proud  of  his  descent ;  and,  on  this 
score,  even  Swift  sometimes  condescended 
to  flatter  him.  '  My  birth,  although  from  a 
family  not  undistinguished  in  its  time,  is 
many  degrees  inferior  to  yours.'  In  the 
civil  wars,  though  both  Cavalier  and  Puri- 
tan  soldiers  had  issued  from  the  house,  the 
St.  Johns  had  inclined  to  side  with  the  Par- 
liament ;  and  the  loyal  Clarendon  declared 
that  they  were  '  a  mutinous  family,'  Henry 
St.  John  was  now  in  his  twenty-third  year. 
He  had  been  at  Eton  with  Robert  Waipole, 
and  at  Christ  Church  when  the  Phalaris 
controversy  was  fluttering  the  dons  of  that 
aristocratic  seat  of  letters.  He  had  after- 
wards traVelled  on  the  Continent,  residing 
for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Matthew  Prior.  He  had 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Dryden,  and  heard  the  old 
man,  trembling  with  nervous  excitement, 
repeat  the  famous  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia,  the 
morning  after  it  was  composed.  As  a  boy, 
he  had  been  forward  and  reckless ;  he  was 
now  renowned  for  his  wild  excesses.  His 
'  frantic  bacchanals '  astonished  Chesterfield, 
who  was  not  easily  astonished.  He  drank 
as  hard  as  Harley.  Miss  Gumley  was  the 
most  extravagant  young  lady  in  town,  and 
St.  John's  name  was  coupled  with  Miss 
Gumley's.  He  flirted  with  lively  actresses 
in  short  petticoats  behind  the  scenes,  and 
with  the  orange-girls  at  the  theatre  doors. 
And  that  carnival  witnessed  even  wilder 
doings.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  and  some 
of  his  boon  companions,  after  sitting  all 
night  over  their  claret,  and  with  wit  and 
wine  and  song  celebrating  the  Phryne  or  the 
Cynthia  of  the  minute,  had  sallied  forth  into 


the  park,  and  repeated  the  scandalous  ex- 
ploit for  which,  in  the  preceding  generation, 
Sir  Charles  Sedley  had  been  tried  and  fined. 
At  length  the  House  of  Commons  was  open 
to  him,  and  he  carried  into  that  famous 
assembly  the  wit  and  the  passion  which 
had  delighted,  and  sometimes  suhdued, 
these  fevered  revellers.  He  might  now 
become,  as  he  aspired  to  he,  the  Petronius 
of  his  age. 

St.  John  quickly  acquired  the  fiivour  of 
the  House,  for  he  possessed  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  peculiar  talents  which  are  fitted  to 
charm  an  assembly  at  once  popular  and  pa- 
trician. He  was  tall,  well-made,  of  a  hand- 
some and  gallant  presence.  The  aquiline 
nose,  the  dark  brown  hair,  the  winning 
smile,  the  lofty  forehead,  the  eager  and 
piercing  expression  of  the  eyes,  are  alluded' 
to  by  many  of  his  contemporaries.  Wigs, 
powdered  or  unpowdered,  were  then  gene- 
rally worn  ;  but  St.  John  never  adopted  the 
fiishion,  and  continued,  even  in  advanced 
life,  to  wear  his  unpowdered  hair  In  negli- 
gent curls,  tied  back  with  a  long  streaming 
ribbon.  His  manners  were  frank  and  cor- 
dial ;  his  wit  was  ready  ;  '  Harry's'  pleas- 
antries were  as  successful  as  '  Mat's '  or 
'  Jonathan's.'  But  he  was  pre  eminently  an 
orator.  Possessing  the  instinct  which  ena- 
bles a  speaker  to  bring  himself  into  sympa- 
thy with  his  audience,  skilful  in  detecting 
the  weak  points  of  an  adversary's  argument, 
skilful  in  concealing  the  weak  points  of  his 
own,  ready,  adroit,  intrepid,  St,  John  was, 
by  his  constitution,  a  parliamentary  de- 
bater. And  to  these  gifts  he  added  others 
scarcely  less  essential, — a  finished  delivery, 
a  fervid  eloquence,  a  curious  felicity  of 
expression  ;  above  all,  a  capacity  for  pro- 
longed and  trenchant  invective.  He  could 
rebuke,  and  he  co«ild  ridicule.  He  was 
passionate,  and  he  was  ironical.  His  scorn 
tempered  his  passion,  and  his  passion  gave 
a  glow  to  his  scorn.  He  became  a  power 
in  St.  Stephen's  before  he  had  been  a  year 
within  its  walls.  He  assailed  Montague,  he 
assailed  Wharton,  he  assailed  Somers  ;  and 
the  country  squires  listened  with  open  ears, 
cheered  him  lustily,  and  ranged  themselves 
under  his  banner.  '  His  eloquence  is  in- 
vincible,' was  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
greatest  men  who  heard  him.  They  were 
right.  Such  a  master  of  invective  had 
never  before  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one 
equally  renowned  in  the  fine  but  dangerous 
science  of  parliamentary  fence  has  sat  there 
since. 

Even  his  enemies  admit  that  Bolingbroke 
was  a  man  of  first-rate  capacity.  Even  his 
friends  are  apt  to  suspect  and  distrust  him. 
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He  is  the  Lshmael  of  the  political  world.  We 
are  not  inclined,  for  our  part,  to  scrutinize 
too  narrowly  the  awards  of  history.  It  is 
possible  to  pry  into  the  heart  until  the  ac- 
tion loses  its  value,  and  events  cease  to  re- 
tain their  rightful  significance.  We  are  be- 
coming too  prone  to  soften  the  harsh  outlines 
of  our  ancestors'  features,  and  to  substitute 
individual  crotchets  for  an  invariable  tradi- 
tion. From  a  courageous  desire  to  do  jus- 
tice, from  a  conviction  that  tiiere  is  some- 
times no  necessary  connection  between  a 
man's  real  character  and  the  form  which  it 
assumes  when  translated  into  public  life  and 
marred  by  foreign  and  accidental  influences, 
we  have  begun  to  read  our  chronicles  in  a 
non-natural  sense.  The  feeling  is,  in  certain 
respects,  a  creditable  one,  and  undoubtedly 
there  are  various  hasty  and  ignorant  verdicts 
which  history  would  do  well  to  revise;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  the  sum  of  truth  is  increased,  and  the 
risk  of  error  diminished,  when  we  refuse  to 
judge  a  man  by  his  works,  and  to  accept  his 
career  as  a  sufficiently  faithful  reflection  of 
his  temper.  The  intricate  and  perplexing 
relations  of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  Reforma- 
tion deserve,  and  have  received,  grave  and 
attentive  reconsideration  ;  but  we  can  only 
smile  when  we  are  informed  that  our  reli- 
gion and  our  liberties  are  due,  under  Provi- 
dence, to  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
But  Bolingbroke's  position  is  peciiliar.  He 
had  the  ill-luck  to  alienate  every  party. 
He  was  assailed  indifferently  by  Whigs  and 
by  Tories,  by  Nonjurors  and  by  Presbyte- 
rian Dissenters,  by  Atterbury  and  by  De- 
foe. He  was  condemned  by  his  peers  with- 
out a  hearing,  and  posterity  has  not  listened 
with  calmness  to  his  defence.  It  may  well 
hapften,  in  these  circumstances,  that  an  im- 
partial historian,  neither  ventilating  a.caprice 
nor  airing  a  paradox,  but  seeking  simply  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  may  come 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  world  has  treated 
Bolingbroke  with  prolonged  injustice. 

The  notices  of  his  excesses  owe  probably 
not  a  little  of  their  piquancy  to  the  not  un- 
natural weakness  of  his  admirers.  The  char- 
acter of  Alcibiades-T— the  roue  and  the  states- 
man—  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  the 
writers  of  fiction.  The  picture  of  a  rake,  at 
one  time  administering  with  vigour  the  af- 
fairs of  an  empire,  at  another  toying  with 
his  mistress,  at  another  presiding  over  a  bac- 
chanalian revel,  has  been  frequently  repeat- 
ed since  Tacitus  drew  Petronius.  'Mr. 
Bryant  told  us,'  Miss  Hamilton  remarks  in 
the  diary  she  kept  at  Bulstrode,  '  that  the 
people  used  to  say  that  no  man  was  ever  so 
early  and  so  active  as  Lord  Bolingbroke 
when  he  was  in  place.     The  truth  was,  that 
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he  used  to  sit  up  drinking  all  night ;  and  not 
having  been  in  bed,  he  used  to  put  a  wet 
napkin  upon  his  forehead  and  eyes  to  cool 
the  heat  and  headache  occasioned  by  his  in- 
temperance, and  then  he  appeared  and  at- 
tended to  business  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
he  lived  a  most  temperate  life.'*  These 
contrasts  are  effective;  but  the  truth -proba- 
bly is,  that  Bolingbroke's  private  life  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries.  Most  of  his  contem- 
poraries used  profane  oaths,  treated  the  other 
sex  with  improper  levity,  and  drank  a  great 
deal  more  claret  than  was  good  for  them. 
Swift  says  that,  when  in  office,  St.  John  gave 
up  drinking,  and  became  singularly  abstemi- 
ous. The  errors  of  his  life,  at  leist,  as  has 
been  recently  remarked  of  Catullus, j-  '  did 
not  deaden  his  nature,  nor  harden  his  heart, 
nor  corrupt  his  imagination.'  Both  of  his 
wives — high-spirited  and  intelligent  women 
— loved  him  devotedly,  which  could  scarcely 
have  happened  had  he  been  the  rake  that  the 
world  paints  him.  He  had  a  kind  disposi- 
tion. He  zealously  assisted  his  brothers. 
He  provided  generously  for  his  servants. 
He  liked  children.  Old  Mrs.  Delany  had 
seen  him  frequently  in  her  girlhood,  when 
he  visited  her  uncle,  Sir  John  Stanley,  at 
Northend.  She  had  been  told  that  he  was 
a  great  drinker,  and  swore  terribly  ;  but  her 
own  recollections  of  him  suggest  a  pleasant- 
er  picture.  She  went  to  the  puppet-show  to 
see  the  fight  between  Punch  and  the  pig  (a 
travestie  on  Nicoloni's  fight  with  the  lion  in 
Hydaspes),  and  there  the  great  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke took  heron  his  knee,  that  she  might 
overlook  the  fun.  No  man  or  woman  could 
resist  the  charm  of  his  society.  Swift  thought 
him  the  greatest  young  man  he  had  ever 
known, — '  wit,  capacity,  beauty,  quickness  of 
apprehension,  good  learning,  and  an  excellent 
taste,  the  best  orator  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, admirable  conversation,  good  nature 
and  good  manners,  generous,  and  a  depiser 
of  money.'     The  courtly  Chesterfield  could 

*  In  the  same  diary  it  is  said,  '  Many  other  anec- 
dotes were  told,  and  the  Duchess  (of  Newcastle) 
showed  us  some  original  letters  to  her  grandfatner, 
Mr.  Harley,  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,  by  the  famous 
Lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  Duchess  of  M.  (Marlbo- 
rough). Thoseof  Lord  B.  were  witty  and  irap'ous, 
and  full  of  the  most  flattering  encomiums,'  etc. — ■ 
Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Delany,  vol.  vi.  168.  Mr.  Macnight 
does  not  appear  to  have  stumbled  upon  these  letters  ; 
none  of  them  at  least  are  printed  in  his  biography 
of  Bolingbroke,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  Boling- 
broke's relations  with  Harley  stand  very  much  in 
need  of  explanation. 

f  By  Professor  Sollar,  of  St.  Andrews,  in  ITie  Bo- 
man  Poets  of  the  Republic, — a  brilliant  and  solid  coq- 
tributioQ  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  world,-^ 
remarkable  for  poetic  feeling,  argumentative  strength, 
and  mature  Bcliolarsbip. 
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not  restrain  his  admiration.  '  What  a  man  ! 
what  extensive  knowlediie  !  what  a  memory  ! 
vrhat  eloquence  !'  He  captivated  Voltaire. 
'  I  have  found  in  this  eminent  Englishman 
all  the  learning  of  his  own  country,  and  all 
the  politeness  of  ours.'  The  haughty  and 
sensitive  Pope  loved  him  better,  perhaps, 
than  he  loved  any  other  human  being,  except 
his  mother  and  Gay.  '  There  is  something 
in  that  great  man,'  a  friend  said  to  the  poet, 
'  which  looks  as  if  he  were  placed  here  by 
mistake.'  '  Yes,'  Pope  answered,  '  and  when 
the  cornet  appeared  to  us  a  month  or  two 
ago,  I  had  sometimes  an  imagination  that  it 
might  possibly  be  come  to  Cctiry  him  home, 
as  a  coach  C(nnes  to  one's  door  for  visitors.' 
Such  was  the  impression  formed  by  those 
who  knew  St.  John  best;  does  his  public 
career  confirm  or  contradict  this  impres- 
sion ? 

During  the  four  years  that  elapsed  be- 
tween St.  John's  election  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  office,  the  Commons  and  the  army 
were  busily  engaged, — the  army  attacking 
the  French,  the  Commons  assailing  Whig 
Ministers  and  Presbyterian  Dissenters. 
William  was  dead;  Anne  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne,  and  Marlborough  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Allies, — sordidly  parsimonious  while 
lavishing  the  lives  of  men  and  the  wealth  of 
a  nation.*  Somers  and  Halifax  had  been 
impeached  and  acquitted,  and  the  Occasional 
Conformity  Bill  continued  to  be  vigorously 
passed  by  the  Commons  and  vigorously  re- 
jected by  the  Lords.  The  Occasional  Cun- 
formity  Bill,  which  occupies  so  large  a  space 
in  the  history  of  these  years,  was  intended 
to  restrain  a  practice  which  had  become 
habitual  with  the  opulent  Dissenters  who 
aspired  to  civic  office.  They  could  not  be- 
come Sheriffs  or  Lord  May  ors  until  they  had 
partaken  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  this  many  of  them  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  as  matter  of  form,  when 
elected.  The  bill  provided  that  these  eva- 
sions of  the  law  should  be  punished  by  heavy 
fines.  If  a  Dissenter  went  to  church  once, 
he  might  continue  to  do  so,  and  keep  his 
place  ;  but  he  must  take  the  consequences  if 
he  chose  to  return  to  his  conventicle.  The 
controversy  occasioned  by  this  bill  led  to  the 
publication  of  De  Foe's  most  famous  pamph- 


*  "Warton  sa^s  that,  on  the  ni<»ht  before  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  Piince  Eugene  having  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  Marroordugh's  tent,  afttr  the  council  of  war 
•Wiis  over,  fouud  the  great  soidier  dictating  des- 
patches to  his  aide-de-camp  by  the  light  of  a  siugle 
candle,  —  all  the  others  having  been  put  out  the 
Biomont  the  couricil  broke  up.  '  What  a  man  is 
this,'  said  the  Prince,  '  who  at  such  a  time  can  think 
of  taving  oaadle-eads !' 


let.  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters. 
De  Foe  was  a  Dissenter,  but  he  was  not  a 
Dissenter  of  the  opulent  school ;  and  he  could 
consistently  hold  that  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment merely  as  a  qualificatiiin  for  civic  hon- 
ours was  a  scandalous  practice,  and  'a  play- 
ing at  bo-peep  with  God  Almighty.'  Thus 
the  peculiar  irony  of  this^ew  (Tesprit  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  author's  peculiar  and  rather 
isolated  position.  He  killed  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  He  disapproved  of  the  persecut- 
ing policy  of  the  Church  ;  he  disapproved  of 
the  dishonourable  tactics  of  Dissent;  and  he 
rebuked  both.  The  spirit  of  martyrdom,  he 
said,  was  over.  Men  who  would  go  to  church 
to  be  chosen  sheriffs  and  mayors  would  go 
to  forty  churches  rather  than  be  hanged.  If 
one  Severe  law  were  passed  and  punctually 
executed,  that  whoever  was  found  at  a  con- 
venticle should  be  banished  the  nation,  and 
the  preacher  be  hanged,  the  unity  desired 
would  be  speedily  secured.  But  the  light 
and  foolish  handling  of  Dissenters  by  fines 
of  Is.  a  week,  or  5s.  a  month,  was  an  offence 
against  God  and  the  Commonwealth.  'This 
is  such  a  shame  to  a  Christian  government, 
that  'tis  with  regret  I  transniit  it  to  posterity.' 
Nothing  can  be  more  felicitous  than  the 
gravity  and  earnestness  with  which  the  pro- 
position is  supported.  The  irony,  in  iact, 
was  not  altogether  ironical.  The  main  ob- 
ject, no  doubt,  was  the  defence  of  religious 
liberty  ;  but  this  object  was  reached  by  a 
serious  attack  on  those  who  were  threatened 
with  persecution,  as  well  as  by  a  sarcastic 
defence  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  perse- 
cute. I  shall  do  what  I  can,  the  writer  in 
effect  observed,  to  save  the  citadel,  though 
I  have  doubts  whether  the  garrison  are  worth 
the  trouble  of  saving,  or  whether,  in  fact,  it 
would  not  be  better  for  them  and  for  every- 
body else,  that  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  The  genuine  scorn  which  he 
felt  gave  that  edge  to  his  pen  and  that  seri- 
ousness to  his  air,  which  deceived  friends 
and  foes  alike.  For  a  long  time  the  Sache- 
verells  of  the  Church  rejoiced  over  this  vig- 
orous defender  of  the  faith.  When  they  found 
him  out,  they  put  him  in  the  pillory. 

St.  John's  name  is  to  be  found  on  the 
back  of  this,  and  of  several  other  bills  of 
doubtful  fame.  His  position  was  already 
determined.  He  had  become  the  brilliant 
mouthpiece  of  a  violent  faction,  before  Go- 
dolphin  and  Marlborough  found  a  place  for 
him  in  the  administration.  At  twenty  five 
he  was  made  Secretary -at- War.  He  forth- 
with devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that 
when  in  office  he  worked  assiduously.  The 
clerks  complained  that  neither  he  nor  they 
ever  got  to  bed.     Both  at  this  time,  and 
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afterwards  when  Secretary  of  State,  he 
transacted  an  immense  amount  of  business. 
He  performed,  in  fact,  nearly  the  whole 
work  of  the  Harley  Administration;  he 
corresponded  with  foreign  ambassadors ;  he 
wrote  leaders  for  The  Examiner;  he  di- 
rected the  tactics  of  the  party  ;  he  bore  the 
burden  of  debate.  His  nature  was  extreme- 
ly elastic  ;  his  temper  was  cheerful ;  he  had 
a  quick  apprehension,  and  saw  at  once  what 
was  material  in  any  business  which  he  had 
on  hand,  'Lord  Peterborough,'  Pope  re- 
marked, '  would  say  very  pretty  and  lively 
things  in  his  letters,  but  they  would  be 
rather  too  gay  and.  wandering ;  whereas, 
were  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  write  to  an  em- 
peror or  to  a  statesman,  he  would  fix  on 
that  point  which  was  the  most  material, 
would  place  it  in  the  strongest  and  finest 
light,  and  manage  it  so  as  to  make  it  most 
serviceable  for  his  purpose.'  St.  John  be- 
came a  very  efficient  Secretary-at-War,  and 
Marlborough  owned  that  he  had  been  zeal- 
ously served  by  his  youthful  colleague.  He 
held  this  office  during  a  stirring  tim.e,  — 
—  when  the  conquering  French  array  was 
being  beaten  back  upon  its  frontier  ;  when 
Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were  being  won  ; 
when  captured  standards  were  being  car- 
ried, amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
from  Westminster  to  St.  Paul's.  It  was  a 
time  to  test  the  capacity  of  a  Secretary-at- 
War;  and  St.  John's  administrative  tact, 
his  luminous  expositions  in  Parliament,  the 
ease  with  which  he  dealt  with  votes,  and 
figures,  and  estimates,  more  than  satisfied 
the  expectations  which  had  been  raised. 
He  left  office  a  perfect  man  of  business. 

He  left  office  because  the  Godolphin  Cab- 
inet had  become  a  Whig  Cabinet.  The 
policy  of  the  administration  had  been  essen- 
tially a  war  policy  ;  and  the  Tories  had 
never  heartily  liked  the  war,  Godolphin 
found  himself  more  zealously  supported  by 
his  political  foes  than  by  his  political 
friends  ;  and  an  alliance  between  the  minis- 
ter and  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  was 
gradually  formed.  When  it  had  been  con- 
summated, Harley  and  St.  John — the  lead- 
ers of  the  pure  Tories — withdrew  from  the 
government.  But  they  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  discord  before  they  left.  St.  John  had 
always  disliked  the  imperious  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  '  Now,  thanks  be  to  God,' 
he  exclaimed,  when  the  final  rupture  be- 
tween the  Queen  and  her  friend  took  place, 
'that  fury  who  broke  loose  to  execute  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  on  a  sinful  people  is 
restrained,  and  the  royal  hand  is  reached 
out  to  chain  up  that  plague.'  Harley  had 
taken  care  to  conciliate  the  new  favourite — 
Mrs.  Masham — and  Mrs.  Masham  zealously 


exerted  her  influence  with  her  royal  mis- 
tress in  Harley's  behalf.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  Tories,  in  1708,  seceded 
from  the  government,  the  /^ueen  was  ready 
to  dismiss  Godolphin,  and  to  put  the  white 
staff  into  the  hands  of  his  rival  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

The  opportunity  was  found  in  1711.  A 
foolish  parson  had  preached  a  foolish  dis- 
course on  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 
The  logical  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of 
non-resistance  were,  that  the  glorious  Revo- 
lution was  a  rebellion,  and  that  the  crown 
of  James  II.  had  transmitted,  jure  divino, 
to  his  son.  The  Whig  majority  in  the  Com- 
mons determined  to  impeach  the  offender  ;* 
and  articles  of  impeachment  were  accord- 
ingly prepared  and  carried  up  to  the 
Lords.  The  trial  lasted  for  many  days. 
The  Queen  attended  :  and  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  has  left  an  amusing  account 
of  'a  scene'  which  occurred  behind  the  cur- 
tain which  divided  the  royal  party  from  the 
House.  The  populace  were  roused.  One 
assemblage  proclaimed  that  the  Church  was 
in  danger.  Another  assemblage  denounced 
the  tyranny  of  the  Commons.  Dr.  John- 
son's father,  who  was  an  old  bookseller, 
told  his  son  that  the  books  which  had  been 
most  eagerly  read  in  his  time  were  the  Ab- 
salom and  Ahitojihel  of  Dryden,  and  the 
Account  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell. 
Even  to-day  the  trial  may  be  read  with  in- 
terest. The  prolonged  discussions  between 
the  counsel  foij  the  accused  and  the  mana- 
gers of  the  impeachment  are  curiously  char- 
acteristic. The  one  side  essayed  to  prove, 
the  other  to  disprove,  that  the  doctrine  oF 
non-resistance  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  proceedings  are 
as  full  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  di- 
vines, and  from  the  decrees  of  synods,  as  is 
Mr.  Stephen's  speech  on  behalf  of  Dr,  Row- 
land Williams.  The  authority  of  the  Ox- 
ford decrees,  the  wretched  scandal  on  Mon- 
mouth's scafl(jld,  the  opinions  of  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  were  successively 
invoked.  At  length  the  House  of  Lords 
solemnly  condemned  Dr.  Sacheverell.  But 
the  majority  was  small,  and  the  punishment, 
was  light.  The  result  was  hailed  as  a  great 
Church  triumph.  It  was  also  a  great  Tory 
triumph.  Bolingbroke,  indeed,  expressed 
profound  contempt  for  the  '  vain,  forward, 
and  turbulent  preacher,'  whose  frothy  de- 
clamation had  roused  the   passions  of  the 


*  Swift,  in  The  History  of  the  Four  Last  Tears  of 
the  Queen,  says  that  the  prosecution  was  urged  by 
Godolphin,  who  'took  fire  at  a  nickname (Voipone) 
delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell,  with  great  indiscre- 
tion, from  the  pulpit,  which  he  applied  to  himself.' 
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nation  ;  yet  it  was  Sacheverell  who  brought 
St.  John  into  office.  *  You  had  a  sermon  to 
condemn,'  he  wrote  to  Walpole,  years  af- 
terwards, '  and  a  parson  to  roast ;  for  that, 
I  think,  was  the  decent  language 'of  the 
time  ;  but — to  carry  on  the  allegory — you 
roasted  him  at  so  fierce  a  fire  that  you 
burned  yourselves.'  The  Whigs  in  the  Com- 
mons were  profoundly  chagrined.  When  the 
message  from  the  Lords,  stating  that  they 
were  prepared  to  give  judgment  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  was  brought  down, 
many  members  spoke  against  demanding 
judgment;  and  the  Tories,  who  had  con- 
stantly opposed  the  f  roceedings,  were  on 
this  occasion  joined  by  several  who  had 
hitherto  been  most  forward  in  the  prosecu- 
tion. These  members  held  that  the  judg- 
ment which  the  Peers  proposed  to  pro- 
nounce, and  the  purport  of  which  had  been 
allowed  to  ^escape,  was  ridiculously  and 
scandalously  lenient,  and  they  thought  that 
the  Commons  would  best  consult  their 
<3ignity  and  evince  their  displeasure  by  de- 
dining  to  attend.  The  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  managers  was  not  carried  without  strong 
opposition.  A  member,  whose  name  has 
Jiot  been  recorded,  probably  gave  expres- 
sion to  the  Tory  exultation  when  he  iron- 
ically remarked,  that  though  he  was  against 
giving  the  managers  thanks,  he  thought 
one  reason  in  favour  of  doing  so  had  not 
been  stated.  The  managers  should  be 
thanked  by  the  Commons,  because  it  was 
certain  that  they  would  have  thanks  no- 
where else.  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  fifty  only  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
managers,  Mr.  Dolben  excepted,  voted  in 
the  majority.  The  expression  of  popular 
feeling  was  too  strong  to  be  misconstrued. 
It  was  obvious  that  the  Tory  and  Church 
party  had  the  nation  behind  them,  and 
would  carry  the  elections.  Anne  at  once 
dismissed  Godolphin,  and  called  Harley 
and  St.  John  to  office.* 

St.  John  was  the  real  chief  of  the  Har- 
ley Administration.  Upon  the  sagacity  and 
energy  which  he  displayed  as  Secretary  of 
State  between  1711  and  1714,  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  administrator,  as  the  efficient 
leader  of  a  party,  must  mainly  depend.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  an  impartial  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  during  these  years  must 
terminate  favourably.  He  is  entitled  to 
.a  'good  deliveranoe.'  If  after  all,  indeed, 
we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  whilst 
manifesting  tact,  skill,  resolution,  patience, 
.intrepidity,  he  was  sometimes  rash,  some- 


*  The  best  edition  of  the  Trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell 
is  that  published  by  Tonson  in  1711, —  'printed  by 
•  (»d«r  of  the  House  of  Lords.' 


times  passionate,  and  sometimes  intemper- 
ate, it  may  be  right  to  remember  at  the 
same  time,  that,  when  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  a  great  nation,  St.  John  was 
only  thirty-two. 

The  Harley  'platform'  (as  our  American 
friends  would  say)  may  be  easily  defined. 
The  minister  desired  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  to  organize  and  consolidate  the  party 
which  supported  them. 

The  war  had  lasted  for  ten  years.  It  was 
called  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ; 
but,  in  so  far  as  this  country  was  concerned, 
it  was  a  war  occasioned  by  the  impolitic 
courtesy  which  Louis  the  Great  had,  on  the 
death  of  James  II.,  paid  to  his  son.  It  may 
be  that  the  English  nation  were  right  to  resent 
an  act  partly  dictated  by  caprice  and  partly 
by  chivalry  ;  but  ten  years  of  blood,  of  de- 
solation, and  of  triumph,  were  enough  to 
cool  the  smart  of  a  verbal  impertinence.  It 
had  become  clear,  moreover,  that  the  osten- 
sible objects  for  which  the  war  was  entered 
upon  could  not  be  attained.  The  war  had 
ceased  to  be  a  war  of  dynasties;  a  simple 
question  between  the  eagles  of  Hapsburg 
and  the  lilies  of  France.  The  Spaniards, 
long  indifferent,  had  at  last  been  roused,  and 
had  identified  themselves  with  the  Bourbons. 
Philip  was  no  longer  an  alien  ;  he  was  their 
own  king ;  and  the  reverses  which  they  had 
sustained  together  had  endeared  him  to 
them.  The  settlement  of  Spain,  according 
to  the  diplomatic  programme,  was  become 
a  dream  ;  and  it  had  become  so  mainly  by 
reason  of  the  early  victories  which  the  allies 
had  achieved  on  Spanish  soil.  But  the 
ruling  party  in  England  would  listen  to  no 
compromise.  William  was  dead;  but  his 
energetic  hatred  of  France  had  been  be- 
queathed to  the  W^higs.  TMl  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Dutch  Commonwealth  might 
well  believe  that  animosity  to  the  Grand 
Monarch  was  a  religious  duty.  French 
armies  had  desolated  these  fertile  plains ; 
French  armies  had  sacked  these  populous 
cities.  The  Dutch  had  never  been  subdued  ; 
but  more  than  once  they  had  been  driven 
back  into  the  sea.  English  statesmen,  how- 
ever, were  in  a  different  position,  and  an 
alliance  between  the  Western  powers  had 
long  been  a  favourite  idea  with  the  Tories. 
St.  John  felt  the  force  of  these  considera- 
tions, and  of  others  not  less  urgent  to  a 
party  leader.  The  war  was  a  Whig  war. 
It  was  Marlborough's  war.  So  long  as  the 
war  continued,  Churchill  was  the  virtual 
chief  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  the  most 
powerful  subject  in  Europe.  It  was  hard 
to  say  to  what  he  might  not  aspire.  He 
had  once,  indeed,  in  terms  somewhat  too 
peremptory,  required   Anne  to  make  him 
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Captain-General  for  life.  Addison's  Cato 
was  produced  upon  the  stage  soon  after  the 
great  soldier's  dismissal.  Its  political  allu- 
sions were  received  by  both  parties  with  tu- 
mults of  applause;  but  Bolingbroke  adroitly 
turned  its  edge  against  the  friends  of  its 
author.  At  the  end  of  the  performance  he 
called  Booth  into  the  stage-box,  and  present- 
ing him  with  a  purse  containing  fifty  guineas, 
publicly  thanked  him  for  so  well  defending 
the  cause  of  liberty  against  a  perpetual 
dictator.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  Marlborough  should  not  be 
unduly  anxious  to  conclude  a  peace.  But, 
in  truth,  had  he  not  shown  undue  anxiety  to 
protract  the  war  ?  Had  not  Louis  offered 
liberal  terms  of  accommodation,  terms  which 
reasonable  men  would  have  willingly  accept- 
ed ?  And  had  not  the  area  of  the  war  been 
recklessly  extended  by  the  Whigs,  when 
they  declared  in  a  parliamentary  resolution, 
that  neither  Spain  nor  the  Indies  should  ever 
belong  to  a  Bmirbon  1  Bolingbroke  had  no 
desire  to  see  France  dismembered.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  our  nearest  neighbour  ;  to  eradi- 
cate national  animosities;  and  by  a  commer- 
cial union, '  undertaken  more  in  the  character 
of  statesmen  than  of  merchants,'  to  bind  the 
two  nations  firmly  together.  Moreover,  he 
detested  Austria.  Austria  was  the  evil 
genius  of  England.  He  never  thought  of 
the  conduct  of  that  family,  he  said,  without 
recollecting  the  image  of  the  man  braiding 
a  rope  of  hay,  which  his  ass  bites  off  at  the 
other  end.  England  had  only  a  subordinate 
interest  in  the  contest;  England  was  fighting 
the  Emperor's  battles;  yet  England  volun- 
tarily bore  the  heat  and  burden,  of  the  day. 
Entertaining  these  views,  it  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  St.  John  should  have  re- 
solved to  terminate  the  war. 

He   had    many  obstacles   to   overcome. 
The  war  was  popular.     The  thirst  for  blood, 
long  gratified,  had  not  been  slaked.     It  was 
difficult  to  content  allies  who,  after  Marl- 
borough's triumphant  progress,   anticipated 
the  flight  of  Louis  and   the  sack  of  Paris. 
But  St.  John's  invincible  resolve  triumphed 
^.         over  every   difficulty.     The  French  envoy 
^p       wrote  to  his  master,  that,  in  a  timid  and 
^^       wavering  council,  St.  John  was  the  one  de- 
cisive man.     His  colleagues  were  unnerved 
by  the  delicacy  of  the  position  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  stake ;  but  the  Secretary  did 
not   hesitate.      His   intrepid    spirit    never 
quailed.     The  House  of  Lords  pronounced 
against  the  peace.     For  some  days  it  seem- 
ed probable  that  the  ministry  would  be  im- 
peached.    Swift  thought  that  the  game  was 
up.     He  told   Harley   with    grim    humour 
that  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 


minister;  for  whereas  the  Lord  Treasurer 
would  lose  his  head,  he  would  only  be  hang- 
ed, and  so  take  his  body  entire  to  the  grave. 
St.  John  alone  preserved  his  coniposure. 
He  assured  the  Dean  that  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
commanded  in  Flanders,  was  ordered  on  no 
pretence  to  risk  an  engagement.  A  batch  of 
Tory  peers  was  created.  The  Whig  majority 
was  overawed.  After  many  delays  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  was  signed.  St.  John's  courageous 
pertinacity  was  rewarded  by  a  great,  if  not 
quite  untarnished,  success.  '  It  is  the  Lord's  • 
work,'  he  exclaimed,  echoing  the  words  of 
Elizabeth,  when  she  heard  that  her  sister 
was  dead ;  '  it  is  the  Lord's  work,  and  it  is 
marvellous  in  our  eyes.'  '  I  never  look  back,' 
he  said  long  afterwards,  '  on  this  great  event, 
past  as  it  is,  without  a  secret  emotion  of 
mind.'  The  peace  was  not  perhaps  the  peace 
which  an  ambitious  soldier  or  an  implacable 
partisan  would  haveconcluded.  Itdid  not  pro- 
vide for  various  remote  eventualities.  Nor 
did  it  protect  the  Catalans, — an  ungenerous 
omission  for  whi^-h  St.  John,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  responsible.*  It  was 
bitterly  denounced.  Its  author  was  attainted. 
But  St.  John  was  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
work  was  one  of  which  any  statesman  might 
be  proud.  'I  tell  you  without  any  gascon- 
ade,' he  wrote  to  Peterborough,  'that  I 
would  rather  be  banished  for  my  whole  life 
because  I  helped  to  make  the  peace,  than  be 
raised  to  the  highest  honours  for  having  ob- 
structed it.'  His  judgment  has  been  signal- 
ly approved.  Even  Lord  Macaulay  allows 
that  the  peace  was  a  just  and  necessary  peace. 
'  We  are  therefore  for  the  peace  of  Utrecht,'  —- 
he  says  emphatically. 

The  other  object  to  which  St.  John's  at- 
tention was  directed,  was  the  organization  of 
his  party.  The  Whigs  had  been  admirably 
disciplined  by  the  Junto ;  but  the  Tories 
were  a  rabble.  It  was  known,  moreover, 
that  the  '  Successor'  was  attached  to  the  Re- 
volution families,  and  that,  whenever  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne,  he  would,  if  permitted, 
place  the  government  in  their  hands.  The 
bulk  of  the  Tories  were  obstinately  disloyal ; 
but  neither  by  sentiment  nor  by  tradition 
was  St.  John  a  Jacobite.  Wharton,  in  the 
great  debate  on  the  Schism  Bill,  reminded 
the  Secretary  that  his  education  had  been 
conducted  by  the  Puritan  Burgess;   and  to 


*  Bolingbroke,  in  fact,  was  urgent  and  pertinar 
cious  upon  the  point.  ThroUi<hout  the  negotiations 
be  had  insisted  on  the  introduction  of  an  article  as 
to  the  position  of  the  Catalans,  and  near  their  close 
he  wrote  to  Strafford,  '  Your  Lordship  will  continue 
to  insist  on  those  terms  that  the  Catalans  be  restor- 
ed to  their  ancient  privileges,  and  we  will  carry  the 
point.' 
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Burgess  the  irreverent  witticism,  that  the 
children  of  Jacob  were  called  Israelites 
because  the  Almighty  had  always  hated 
Jacobites,  has  been  attributed.  Nor  did 
his  views  undergo  any  alteration  when  he 
became  a  public  man.  He  felt  that  the 
Stuarts  could  not  be  restored.  It  is  said 
that  he  corresponded  with  St.  Germains  ; 
but  Marlborough,  and  Godolphin,  and 
Shrewsbury,  were  not  ashamed  to  do  so  :  so 
that,  even  were  the  allegation  established,  it 
would  prove  little.  It  would  probably, 
however,  be  truer  to  say,  that  alone  among 
the  politicians  of  that  age,  Bolingbroke,  while 
in  office,  did  not  correspond  with  the  Pre- 
tender. It  is  impossible  to  read  his  letters, 
or  the  letters  and  pamphlets  written  by  Swift 
when  Harley  was  Treasurer,  without  seeing 
that  the  official  leaders  of  the  Tory  party 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  superstition  of 
their  followers.  Bolingbroke,  indeed,  at  a 
later  period,  became  the  Pretender's  secre- 
tary. But  he  was  driven,  much  against  his 
will,  into  the  service  of  the  exiled  family  by 
the  violence  of  the  Whigs — who  brought  the 
Elector  to  England  'in  a  storm' — and  by 
the  exasperation  of  the  Tories, — who  had 
been  politically  disabled.  He  performed  his 
ungrateful  duties  at  Commercy  with  fidelity 
and  diligence  ;  but  the  sagacity  which  had  led 
the  English  statesman  to  despair  of  Jacobit- 
ism  was  quickly  vindicated.  He  found  that 
the  ill-starred  son  of  an  Ill-starred  house 
'trembled  before  his  mother  and  his  priest;' 
and  though  he  worked  gallantly  to  bring 
something  like  decency  and  moderation  into 
the  Chevalier's  councils,  he  failed  —  as  was 
inevitable.*  When  he  protested  against  the 
tone  in  which  James,  in  his  declaration, 
alluded  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  was 
told  that  he  was  not  the  fittest  person  to 
speak  about  religion.  '  May  my  arm  rot 
oflF,'  he  exclaimed,  when  Mary  of  Modena 
attempted  to  repair  the  breach  between  her 
son  and  his  minister, '  if  I  ever  use  my  sword 
or  my  pen  in  their  service  again  !'  Holding 
these  views,  St.  John,  when  in  power,  tried 
to  teach  his  followers  that  Toryism  was  not 
Jacobilism,  and  that,  if  they  desired  to  gov- 
ern England,  they  must  renounce  a  hopeless 
and  impracticable  creed.     He  endeavoured, 

*  His  description  of  the  exiled  Jacobites  is  very 
graphic.  '  Care  and  hope  sat  on  every  busy  Irish 
fecp.  Those  wlio  could  write  and  read  had  letters 
to  show,  and  those  who  had  not  arrived  at  this  pitch 
of  erudition  had  their  secrets  to  whisper.  No  sex 
was  excluded  from  this  ministry.  Fanny  Oglethorp, 
whom  you  must  have  seen  in  England,  kept  her 
corner  in  it ;  and  Olive  Trant,  who  had  been  pre- 
paring herself  for  the  retired,  abetemious  life  of  a 
Carmelite  by  taking  a  surfeit  of  the  pleasures  of 
Paris,  wai  the  great  wheel  of  our  machine.' — LeUtr 
to  Sir  William  Windha'n. 


at  the  same  time,  by  various  measures,  by 
schism  bills,  by  the  reconstruction  of  the 
army,  by  the  creation  of  peers,  to  make  them 
so  powerful  that  '  the  Successor '  would  be 
afraid  to  dismiss  them.  The  design  failed  : 
had  Anne  lived  another  year,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  have  succeeded. 

Such  were  the  tactics  of  the  Harley  Ad- 
ministration— tactics  which  could  only  have 
been  carried  to  a  successful  issue  by  adroit 
and  not  over-scrupulous  men.  But  most  of 
the  politicians  of  that  age  were  adroit  and  un- 
scrupulous. It  must  be  added,  likewise,  that 
they  were  violent  and  cruel.  The  ferocity 
which  characterized  the  public  life  of  Eng- 
land at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  can 
scarcely  be  realized  in  these  tamer  times. 
It  was  not  enough  to  dismiss  a  minister 
from  office  —  it  was  necessary  to  impeach 
and  attaint  him.  The  Commons  had  im- 
peached Somers  and  Halifax  for  the  par- 
tition treaties.  They  impeached  Oxford 
and  Bolingbroke  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
They  brought  Sacheverell  to  the  bar  of 
the  Lords  for  preaching  against  rebellion ; 
they  sent  Walpole  to  the  Tower  for  fraud 
and  embezzlement;  even  Marlborough  did 
not  feel  that  he  was  safe  from  their  dis- 
pleasure. Party  feeling  never  ran  higher 
in  the  metropolis  than  during  the  years 
when  St.  John  was  in  office.  The  faction 
which;had  been  displaced  were  furious;  the 
faction  which  had  triumphed  were  implaca- 
ble. The  great  nobles  who  frequented  the 
Kit-cat  bitterly  resented  the  intrigues  which 
had  driven  them  from  power  ;  the  country 
squires  who  met  at  the  October  clamoured 
for  the  heads  of  the  men  who  had  ruined 
the  country  by  French  wars  and  Dutch 
finance,  and  who  had  tried  to  ruin  the 
Church.  The  spirit  of  faction  penetrated 
into  every  society.  The  Tory  wits  and 
poets  assailed  the  wits  and  poets  of  the 
Whigs.  The  Tory  great  ladies  wore  their 
patches  in  one  fashion  ;  the  Whig  great 
ladies  wore  theirs  in  another.  The  Tories 
occupied  one  side  of  the  opera-house ;  the 
other  was  occupied  by  the  Whigs.  The 
Churchills  and  the  Somersets  belonged  to 
the  Opposition,  and  could  be  distinguished 
from  the  beauties  who  adorned  the  Court 
by  their  muffs,  their  fans,  and  their  furbelows. 
The  Tory  Rosalind  looked  coldly  on  her  gal- 
lant if  he  went  into  the  wrong  lobby.  The 
Whig  Juliet  threw  Romeo  over,  if  Romeo 
persisted  in  attending  the  Treas:irer's  le- 
vees, or  in  dining  with  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John.*  The  city  was  divided  into  two  hostile 

*See  The  Examiner  (by  Swift),  No.  32.  Addi- 
son, in  No.  81  of  the  Spectator,  h«8  a  charming 
paper  on  the  patching  question.  The  one  party 
patched  on  the  right   eide  of  the  forehead,   the 
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camps,  and  quarter  was  neither  asked  nor 
given.  Nowhere  was  the  antagonism  keen- 
er than  in  the  coffee-houses  which  the  wits 
frequented.  Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered 
at ;  for  the  pen  of  every  wit  who  could 
write  his  name  had  been  hired  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  Opposition.  Steele,  Ad- 
dison, and  Defoe  were  arrayed  on  the  left ; 
St.  John,  Swift,  and  Prior  on  the  right  of 
the  chair.  A  year  or  two  previously,  when 
St.  John  was  living  in  retirement  at  Buck 
lersbury,  the  whole  town  had  been  thrown 
into  convulsions  of  laughter  by  Mr.  Is;ick 
BickerstafTs  whimsical  assaults  upon  Part- 
ridge, the  almanack-maker.  Mr.  BickerstafF 
was  an  astrologer  himself,  but  he  did  not 
believe  in  Partridge's  astrology.  Mr.  Bick 
erstaff  had  recently  made  certain  astral  ob 
servations,  and  a  few  of  these — predictions 
for  the  ensuing  year—- he  would  now  ven- 
ture to  communicate  to  the  public.  The 
first  was  but  a  trifle,  he  said,  yet  he  would 
mention  it  to  show  how  ignomnt  these  sot- 
tish pretenders  to  astrology  were  in  their 
own  concerns.  It  was  that  Partridge  should 
die  on  the  29ih  of  March  next,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  of  a  raging  fever.  '  There- 
fore I  advise  him  to  consider  of  it,  and  set- 
tle his  aifairs  in  time.'  Then  came  an  ac- 
count, in  a  letter  to  a  person  of  honour,  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Partridge,  the  almanack 
maker,  on  the  29th  inst.  This  was  followed 
by  a  pamphlet,  in  which  Partridge  explicitly 
denied  that  he  was  dead,  and  complained  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  he  had  been  put 
by  the  announcement.  The  subject  was 
closed  by  a  philosophical  rejoinder  from 
Mr.  BIckerstaff,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
that  it  was  morally  impossible  that  Part- 
ridge could  be  alive.  '  He  hath  been  indeed 
so  wise  to  make  no  objection  against  the 
truth  of  my  predictions,  except  in  one  single 
point  relating  to  himself;  and  to  demon- 
strate how  much  men  are  blinded  by  their 
own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly  assure  the 
reader  that  he  is  the  only  person  from 
whom  I  have  heard  that  objection  offered ; 
which  consideration  alone,  1  think,  will  take 
off  all  its  weight.'*     Swift's  admirable  wit 


other  oa  the  left.  The  censorious  affirm,  he  says, 
that  ia  some  cases  the  patches  turn  to  the  rght  or 
to  the  lefl,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  man 
who  is  most  in  favour.  '  But  whatever  may  be  the 
motives  of  a  few  fantastical  coquettes,  who  do  not 
patch  for  the  public  good  so  much  as  for  their  own 
private  advantage,  it  is  certain  that  th^re  are  seve- 
ral women  of  honour  who  patch  out  of  principle, 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  interest  of  their  country.' — 
June  2,  1711. 
*  The  Ekgy  on  Partridge, — 

Who  to  the  stars  in  pure  good  will. 

Does  to  his  bes-t  look  upward  siill, — 
IB  an  admirable  fragment  of  poetic  badinage. 

Strange  an  ast'ologer  should  die 

Without  one  wonder  in  the  sky  1 


never  shone  brighter  than  in  these  famous 
pleasantries.  In  them  it  is  utterly  without 
acidity — arch,  cheery,  and  frolicsome.  Yet 
the  logic  is  as  exact,  as  sinewy,  as  concise, 
as  is  the  logic  of  his  most  elaborate  trea- 
tises. He  breaks  Partridge  upon  a  wheel 
which  might  move  a  mountain.  Seldom, 
indeed,  do  we  see  Swift;  with  so  bright  a 
smile  on  his  fiace ;  the  wit  and  the  logic,  in- 
deed, are  always  present;  but  the  later  wit 
grows  moody,  and  the  ferocious  energy  of 
the  logic  indicates  a  mind  that  is  ill  at  ease. 
Here,  too,  as  in  his  other  writings,  his  su- 
preme simplicity  is  very  noticeable.  He 
wears  no  ornament ;  he  is  as  naked  as  when 
he  came  from  his  mother's  womb  ;  simple 
wit  and  simple  reason  are  his  only  weapons. 
But  how  the  colourless  diamond  blade  flishes 
when  he  wields  it !  Both  Defoe  and  Swift'— 
the  two  great  controversialists  of  the  time- 
wrote  an  extraordinarily  homely  style.  But 
their  homeliness  was  more  persuasive  than 
the  most  artful  and  sparkling  rhetoric  could 
have  been.  The  one  has  persuaded  us  to  be- 
lieve in  Robinson  Crusoe ;  the  other  has  per- 
suaded us  to  believe  in  Lilliput  and  Brob- 
dignag.  And  the  choice  of  subject  marks 
the  difference  between  the  men.  The  one 
created  Robinson  Crusoe  by  his  hearty  sym- 
pathy ;  the  other  created  living  Lilliputians 
and  living  Brobdignagians  by  his  amazing 
logic.  Both  are  admirably  real ;  but  the 
one  is  as  true  to  nature  as  any  man  we 
meet  in  the  street,  the  other  is  as  true  to 
nature  as  a  mathematical  figure.  St.  John 
told  Swift — who,  about  the  date  of  the  Par- 
tridge controversy,  had  been  accounted  a 
Whig  —  that  the  Tories  were  determined 
to  have  him,  as  he  was  the  only  man  of 
whom  they  were  afraid.  They  did  well  to 
^ecure  him.  St.  John's  florid  and  fervid 
rhetoric  for  the  senate.  Swift's  plain,  direct, 
and  homely  discourse  for  the  people,  worked 
wonders.  They  persuaded  the  nation  that 
the  Allies  were  dangerous  friends;  that  the 
French  did  not  wear  wooden  shoes ;  that 
taxes  were  unpleasant ;  and  that  it  was 
right,  at  all  events,  to  end  the  war.  This 
was  Swift's  golden  age.  He  liked  to  mix 
with  the  great ;  he  liked  to  befriend  his 
friends;  he  liked  political  controversy.  All 
these  good  things  he  got  during  the  last 
years  of  the  Queen's  reign.     During  tha«e 


Not  one  of  all  his  crony  stars 
To  pay  their  duty  at  his  hearse ! 
No  meteor,  no  eclipse  appeared ; 
No  comet  with  a  flaming  beard  ; 
The  sun  has  rose  and  gone  to  bed 
Just  as  if  Partridge  were  not  dead  ; 
Nor  hi'l  himself  behind  the  moon, 
To  make  a  dreadful  night  at  noon. 
He  at  fi',  periods  walk.-*  thro'  Aries, 
Howe'er  our  earthly  motion  varies; 
And  twice  a  year  he'll  cut  the  equator, 
A3  if  there  had  been  no  such  matter. 
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years,  as  Dr.  Johnson  says,  it  nniist  be  con- 
fessed that  Swift  formed  the  political  opin- 
ions of  the  English  nation.  When  Anne 
died,  the  Dean  was  forced  to  quit  the 
chosen  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey.  He  crossed  the  Channel  as  if  he 
were  crossing  the  Styx.  But  that  wonder- 
ful weapon  which  he  carried  about  with 
him  proved  as  resistless  in  Ireland  as  else- 
where. Soon  he  came  to  be  its  foremost 
man,  'When  people  ask  me  howl  gov- 
erned Ireland,'  Lord  Cartaret  wrote,  '  I  say 
that  I  pleased  Dr.  Swift. 

**  QosEsitam  meritis  snme  saperbiam."  ' 
But  all  his  triumphs  in  Ireland  would  have 
been  willingly  exchanged  for  a  single  year 
of  the  reign  of  good  Queen  Anne,  —  '  that 
real  nursing  mother  of  her  people,'  as  he 
called  her  in  his  last  will, — for  a  smile  from 
Lady  Masham,  or  a  nod  from  Bolingbroke. 

At  the  time  when  St.  John  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  Bolingbroke  and 
Baron  St.  John,  he  was  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  man  in  Europe.  His  popularity 
was  unbounded.  He  was  the  hero  of  the 
October  Club,  and  mighty  flaggons  were 
quaffed  in  his  honour.  When  anew  masque 
was  to  be  produced  at  the  Palace,  the  ladies- 
in-waiting  (of  whom  the  youngest  of '  Church- 
ill's race,'  the  beautiful  Lady  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Montague,  was  one)  contended  for  the 
honour  of  dressing  the  handsome  Secretary. 
He  went  to  Paris,  and  in  Paris  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  crowds,  feted  by  princes,  and  ca- 
ressed by  the  most  charming  women.  When 
he  entered  the  theatre  during  the  perform- 
ance of  one  of  Cornell le's  tragedies,  the 
play  was  interrupted,  and  the  whole  house 
rose  to  receive  a  statesman  who  was  only  five- 
and  thirty,  but  whose  fame  was  European. 
There  never  was  a  more  intoxicating  posi- 
tion ;  himself  a  wit,  a  minister,  a  scholar, 
a  man  in  every  way  of  eminent  capacity  ; 
wits,  ministers,  poets,  beauties,  princes,  at 
his  feet. 

It  seemed  too  that  he  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  The  chances  were, 
that  still  more  splendid,  still  more  durable 
fortunes  awaited  him.  For  by  this  time  he 
had  learned  to  hate  and  to  despise  Harley. 
It  is  a  mystery,  indeed,  how  two  men  so  dif- 
ferently constituted,  could  have  continued  to 
be  friends  and  colleagues  for  so  many  years. 
The  Secretary  was  clear-headed,  decisive, 
energetic,  intrepid,  brilliant;  the  Treasurer 
was  the  idlest  and  iciest,  the  most  reserved, 
most  distrustful,  and  most  confused  of  men. 
These  whisperings  on  the  staircase,  these  in- 
trigues in  the  lobby,  these  vague  hints  of 
hidden  intelligence,  the  utter  want  of  deci- 
sion, and  the  dilatoriness  which  perpetually 
embarrassed  the  delicate  game  which  was 


being  played,  and  which  could  not  be  played 
without  tact,  finesse,  readiness,  and  the  most 
fearless  daring,  must  have  maddened  Bo- 
lingbrtke.  But  though  their  rivalries  were 
for  long  (as  Swift  complains)  the  entertain- 
ment of  every  coffeehouse,  the  Secretary  did 
not  finally  break  with  his  chief  until  he  had 
supplanted  him.  The  struggle  was  protract- 
ed. Oxford  died  hard.  He  was  passionate 
and  he  was  abject  by  turns.  He  clung  to 
the  hem  of  his  mistress's  robe.  At  the  last 
council  where  the  colleagues  met,  angry  re- 
criminations passed  between  them.  But 
tears  and  reproaches  were  unavailing.  That 
very  night  Oxford  was  dismissed. 

For  twenty-four  hours  Bolingbroke  was 
Prime  Minister  of  England,  But  his  tri- 
umph was  short-lived.  The  Queen  had  been 
present  at  the  Council  when  these  amenities 
had  passed,  and  had  been  much  shaken  and 
agitated  by  the  violence  of  her  ministers. 
She  declared  that  she  could  not  recover  the 
shock  which  she  had  received,  and  she  was 
not  mistaken.  On  the  1st  of  August  1714, 
Anne  breathed  her  last,  Bolingbroke  felt 
instinctively  that  his  career  was  wrecked. 
'  The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  removed  on  Tues- 
day ;  the  Queen  died  on  Sunday.  What 
a  woi'ld  is  this,  and  how  does  fortune  banter 
us  !'  Yet  he  did  not  give  way  to  craven  an- 
ticipations, nor  to  unman  ly  depression.  He 
told  Swift,  ten  days  after  the  event,  that  the 
blow  had  not  stunned  him.  Adieu  !  love  me, 
and  love  me  better  ;  because,  after  a  greater 
blow  than  most  men  ever  felt,  I  keep  up  my 
spirit ;  am  neither  dejected  at  what  is  pass- 
ed, nor  apprehensive  at  what  is  to  come. 
Mea  virtu te  me  involvo.'' 

In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Boling- 
broke,  an  attainted  fugitive,  was  the  minister 
of  a  mimic  Court.*  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  follow  him  to  Commercy ;  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  enter  the  Pretender's  service.  The 
alliance  was  short-lived  ;  and  it  would  have 
been  well  for  Bolingbroke  had  it  never  been 
formed.  His  public  career,  in  fact,  was  clos- 
ed. The  play  had  been  played  out.  He 
had  made  one  fatal  blunder,  and  he  was  to 
eat  the  bitter  fruit  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.     His  fall  was  great,  and,  spite  of  his 


*  Boliugbroke's  flight  to  France  was  perhaps  a 
blunder.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  even  had 
he  remained  and  defended  himself,  the  Attainder 
Bill  would  have  been  carried.  A  number  of  motives 
induced  him  to  fij, — the  violence  of  the  faction  in 
power,  the  determination  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Tories  to  adopt  the^ause  of  the  Pretender;  but  per- 
haps a  reason  assigned  afterwards  by  himself  had 
as  much  weight  with  a  man  of  his  passionate  tem- 
perament as  any  of  the  others.  '  I  could  not  bear,' 
he  said,  referring  to  the  proceedings  which  hod  been 
taken  againut  his  old  colleague  and  himself,  '  to  bo 
joined  with  Oxford  in  any  case.' 
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gallant  bearing,  never  wholly  repaired.  The 
great  orator  never  again  entered  the  famous 
assembly  where  Somers,  and  Halifax,  and 
Shrewsbury  guided  the  fortunes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Though  Bolingbroke  was  not  vitally  in- 
jured by  his  fall,  and  though  he  did  not 
become  gloomy  or  morose,  yet  the  posi- 
tion was  a  trying  one,  especially  to  a  man 
of  his  lofty  and  ardent  temper.  The  lion 
was  chained ;  the  wings  of  the  ^ngle  had  been 
clipped.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore, 
that  his  heart  should  sometinnes  have  failed 
him  ;  that  hope  should  sometimes  have  de- 
serted him  ;  that  he  should  have  restlessly 
paced  his  narrow  cell,  and  with  folded  hands 
mused  moodily  upon  his  wrecked  career. 
But  St.  John's  was  an  untameable  nature. 
He  accepted  his  fate  with  cheerfulness,  if  not 
with  alacrity.  He  engaged  in  new  pursuits. 
He  busied  himself  with  country  pleasures. 
He  read,  he  studied,  he  wrote.  The  states- 
man became  a  philosopher  and  an  historian. 
The  politician  became  the  friend  of  scholars 
and  the  companion  of  poets. 

St.  John  had  always  loved  the  country. 
He  had  voluntarily  retired  from  public  af- 
fairs during  the  busiest  period  of  his  life. 
At  that  time  he  remained  in  retirement  for 
two  years,  —  pruning  his  peaches,  watering 
his  melons,  hunting  with  the  countiy  squires, 
reading  his  Horace  and  his  Tacitus,  musing 
over  the  perplexing  problems  of  human  na- 
ture. His  genius,  he  said,  had  wooed  him 
to  study  and  to  reflect ;  but  he  had  not  heard 
the  whispered  invitation,  'in  the  hurry  of 
those  passions  by  which  I  was  transported.' 
'Some  calmer  hours  there  were  :  in  them  I 
hearkened  to  him.  Etflection  had  often  its 
turn,  and  the  love  of  study  and  the  desii-e  of 
knowledge  have  never  quite  abandoned  me.' 
And  now  he  was  again  at  liberty  to  listen  to 
the  solicitation. 

Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes  —  the  speculative  and 
the  practical.  They  are  of  very  unequal 
value.  His  nature  was  emotional ;  but  he 
had  neither  the  mechanic  nor  the  creative 
faculties  of  the  poet.  Phillips  regretted  that 
the  English  Memmius'  duties  as  Secretary- 
at-War  left  him  no  leisure  to  cultivate  the 
muse.  That  eminently  bad  poet  and  his 
brethren  might  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the 
shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of  Ne^ra's  hair ; 
but  the  politician  was  otherwise  engaged. 

'  St.  John,  intent, 
So  Anna's  will  ordains,  to  expedite 
His  military  charge,  no  leisure  finds 
To  string  his  charming  shell.' 

But  posterity  will  hardly  endorse  the  poet- 
aster's regret.  St.  John  was  no  poet ;  and 
he  had  not  even  the  mimetic  power  which 


men  who  are  not  poets  sometimes  have. 
The  Vision  of  Camilick  is  stupid  and  tedi- 
ous. There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  that  clumsy  caricature  and  the  bril- 
liant sketches  of  Walpole  which  occur  in  his 
controversial  writings.  An  eminent  rheto- 
rician can  seldom,  indeed,  be  converted  into 
an  effective  dramatist ;  his  nature  is  too  in- 
tent, too  absorbed,  too  vehement,  to  enable 
him  to  examine  the  heart,  and  exhibit  the 
motives,  of  the  '  many-headed  beast.'  Nor 
was  Bolingbroke  a  great  moralist  or  a  great 
philosopher.  A  thinker,  like  Isaek  Newton, 
is  at  his  best  in  his  closet.  He  cannot  think 
clearly  or  accurately  in  the  senate.  The 
bustle  of  the  streets  distracts  him.  But 
Bolingbroke  was  cast  in  a  different  mould. 
Active  life  steadied  his  mind.  His  fall, 
though  it  was  not  fatal,  did  him,  in  one  way, 
grievous  harm.  It  turned  the  statesman 
into  a  recluse  ;  and  Bolingbroke  was  an  hon- 
ester  man  at  the  Foreign  Office  than  in  his 
hermitage.  The  minister  did  not  practise 
histrionic  tricks;  he  was  eminently  frank, 
simple,  and  unaffected.  But  the  author  had 
leisure  to  think  of  posterity  ;  he  put  himself 
into  becoming  attitudes,  and  wore  the  play- 
er's buskin.  He  became  —  shutout  from 
active  life  as  he  was  —  an  historical  figure 
before  he  died.  This  accounts  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  tawdry  finery  that  is  found  in  his 
speculative  writings,  and  for  the  character 
of  those  writings  themselves.  He  was  not 
an  atheist ;  '  no  man,'  he  said,  quite  sincere- 
ly, we  think,  '  has  higher  notions  of  the  Di- 
vine omnipotence,  or  carries  them  farther 
than  I ;'  but  the  political  High-churchman 
bad  inherited  from  Dryden  a  hatred  of  the 
priesthood.  He  was  not  a  sceptic;  but  the 
philosophy  of  Hobbes  had  been  popular  at 
Court  when  he  was  a  boy.  Had  his  career 
not  been  prematurely  interrupted,  these 
early  influences  would  have  had  no  perma- 
nently evil  effect.  His  mind,  otherwise  occu- 
pied, would  have  righted  itself  But,  in  his 
enforced  idleness,  he  took  to  studying  bibli- 
cal criticism  and  the  utilitarian  philosophy; 
and  the  result  was,  that  he  assailed  the  out- 
works of  Christianity  and  the  outworks  of 
morals.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  fairer 
to  judge  Bolingbroke  from  his  political  than 
from  his  philosophical  writings. 

He  had  laboured  hard  to  be  unambitious, 
but  he  had  not  entirely  succeeded.  He  had 
once  joined  in  the  great  game,  and  the  poi- 
son was  in  his  veins.  He  averted  his  eyes 
from  the  Senate ;  but  he  could  not  forget 
that  he  was  an  Englishman.  At  length  he 
returned  to  the  melee.  He  was  not  permit- 
ted to  address  his  peers ;  but  he  might 
address  his  countrymen.  It  may  be  said, 
quite  truly,  that  posterity  is  better  acquaint- 
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ed  with  his  character  as  an  orator,  because 
his  lips  were  closed.  His  speeches  have 
been  preserved,  because  he  was  not  allowed 
to  deliver  them.  His  political  writings 
are,  in  fact,  written  orations.  The  orator 
reports  himself;  and  instead  of  the  dead 
words  of  our  parliamentary  histories,  we 
have  the  words  as  they  came  from  his  lips, 
— trembling  with  passion  and  stinging  with 
scorn.  They  have  the  glow,  the  animation, 
the  vehemence  of  consummate  oratory.  On 
this  field  Bolingbroke  is  himself  again.  The 
manly  and  nervous,  if  somewhat  florid,  style 
of  these  writings  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  little  artifices  and  the  tawdry  tricks 
which  cling  to  the  theologian  and  the  mo- 
ralist. Here  there  is  no  flightiness  of  view ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  direct  and  eminent 
sagacity.  All  his  works  manifest  an  ad 
mirable  facility  and  propriety  of  expression  ; 
but  it  is  only  when  he  is  relating  the  great 
passages  which  had  occurred  in  his  own 
experience,  —  only  when  he  is  dealing 
with  war,  or  finance,  or  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption,— only  when  he  is  threading  the  in- 
tricacies of  continental  politics,  —  that  he 
ceases  to  be  capricious  and  visionary,  and 
becomes  the  most  practical  of  reasoners — 
enforcing  his  views  with  luminous  ease  and 
a  masterly  intelligence.  His  papers  on  the 
politics  of  continental  Europe  are  specially 
able.  He  had  studied  the  subject  thorough- 
ly ;  and  he  manifests,  in  these  remarkable 
dissertations,  the  capacity  of  an  administra- 
tor and  the  spirit  of  a  statesman.  His  in- 
vective is  powerful  and  subdued,  —  most 
powerful  when  most  subdued.  But  he  does 
not  engage  many  antagonists.  John  Trot 
could  sarcastically  exhort  the  polemical 
Hoadley, — a  prelate  who  wrote  a  political 
treatise  or  a  party  squib  as  his  predecessors 
in  old  times  wielded  sword  and  mace, — to 
study  the  apostolical  constitutions,  which 
enjoined  a  bishop  not  to  be  fond  of  mak- 
ing his  court  for  gain,  and  especially  to  the 
Gentiles ;  not  to  be  ready  to  engage  in  the 
business  and  disputes  of  the  world  ;  not 
to  be  ambitious,  nor  double-minded,  nor 
double-tongued  ;  not  to  be  deceitful  in  con 
duct,  nor  vain  and  fallacious  in  discourse. 
Quia  hcec  omnia  Deo  sunt  inimica,  doemo- 
nibus  grata.  But  he  reserved  the  sharpest 
shafts  in  his  quiver  for  a  nobler  victim.  He 
pursued  one  man  with  unappeasable  ani- 
mosity. He  might  write  of  Athens  or  of 
Rome,  of  Elizabeth  or  of  Charles;  but  he 
regarded  the  past  only  as  it  bore  upon  the 
present,  and  history  was  ransacked  to 
blacken  one  hated  name.  The  form  might 
be  the  form  of  a  wicked  minister  of  the 
Commonwealth,  or  of  a  profligjite  favourite 
of  the  Stuarts ;  but  the  features  were  the 


features  of  Walpole.  His  speculative  writ- 
ings,  as  we  have  said,  are  often  tawdry, 
and  the  style  even  of  his  political  prelections 
is  somewhat  diifuse  (as  commonly  happens 
to  the  majority  of  speakers  who  write) ;  l)ut 
he  becomes  bitterly  concise,  brilliantly 
trenchant  and  direct,  whenever  that  vehe- 
ment craving  for  vengeance  guides  his  pen. 
Walpole  was  his  evil  genius.  The  passion- 
ate king  of  the  forest  had  been  trapped  by 
the  wary  hunter ;  and,  struggle  as  he  might, 
he  could  not  break  the  meshes  of  the  net. 
It  was  Walpole  who  drove  him  into  exile. 
It  was  Walpole  who  dragged  him  before  his 
peers.  It  was  Walpole  who  would  tiot  suf- 
fer the  most  brilliant  member  of  the  peer- 
age, and  the  greatest  orator  that  England 
had  known,  to  open  his  lips  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  was  Walpole  who  had  prayed 
that  his  attainder  might  never  be  reversed, 
and  that  his  crimes  might  never  be  forgot- 
ten. But  though  the  eagle  could  not  escape, 
he  made  his  talons  felt.  It  is  worth  the 
reader's  while,  even  to-day,  to  turn  to  these 
animated  orations.  Let  him  study,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Dedication  of  the  Dissertation 
on  Parties,  and  the  Introduction  to  The  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  King.  The  Dedication  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Rob- 
ert Walpole,  Knight  of  the  Most  Noble 
Order  of  the  Garter,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  First  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury.  The  writer  did  not  intend,  he 
said,  to  follow  the  ordinary  style  of  these 
compositions.  '  I  shall  compare  you  nei- 
ther to  Burleigh  nor  to  Godolphin.  Let 
me  not  profane  the  tombs  of  the  dead  to 
raise  altars  to  the  living.'  But  he  dedicited 
the  work  to  the  minister,  because  he  wished 
to  explain  to  him  the  principles  which  it 
was  written  to  enforce.  The  first  of  these 
was  reverence  for  the  Constitution.  Rev- 
erence for  the  Constitution  was,  in  the  poli- 
tical, like  charity  in  the  religious  system, 
a  cloak  to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Bat 
he  had  another  aim  in  view,  one  not  less 
urgent.  He  designed  to  re-infuse  the  spir- 
it of  liberty,  to  reform  the  morals,  and  to 
raise  the  sentiments  of  the  people.  This 
lesson  could  never  be  repeated  too  often ; 
but  when  they  had  at  the  head  of  the  State 
'an  impudent  missionary  of  vice,'  it  Vif'ame 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  patriot  to  drive 
it  home.  '  Such  men  sin,'  he  broke  out, 
'  against  posterity  as  well  as  against  their 
own  age;  and  when  the  consequences  of 
their  crimes  are  over,  the  consequences  of 
their  example  remain.  I  think,  and  every 
wise  and  honest  man  in  generations  yet  un- 
born will  think,  if  the  history  of  this  admin- 
istration descends  to  blacken  our  annuls, 
that  the  greatest  iniquity  of  the  minister, 
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on  whom  the  whole  iniquity  ought  to  be 
charged,  since  he  has  been  so  long  in  pos- 
session of  the  whole  power,  is  the  constant 
endeavour  he  has  employed  to  corrupt  the 
morals  cf  men.  I  say  thus  generally,  the 
morals;  because  he  who  abandons  or  be- 
trays his  country,  will  abandon  or  betray 
his  fi  lend  ;  and  because  he  who  is  prevailed 
on  to  act  in  Parliament  without  any  regard 
for  truth  and  justice,  will  easily  prevail  on 
himself  to  act  in  the  same  manner  every- 
where else.  A  wiser  and  honester  admin- 
istration may  relieve  our  trade  from  that 
oppression,  and  the  public  from  that  load 
of  debt,  under  which  he  has  industriously 
kept  it.  A  wiser  administration  may  draw 
us  back  to  our  former  credit  and  influence 
abroad,  from  that  state  of  contempt  into 
which  we  are  sunk  among  all  our  neigh- 
bours. But  will  the  minds  of  men,  which 
this  minister  has  narrowed  to  personal  re- 
gards alone, — will  their  views,  which  he  has 
confined  to  the  present  moment,  as  if  nations 
were  mortal  like  the  men  who  compose  them, 
and  Britain  was  to  perish  with  her  deg.ene- 
rate  children, — will  these,  I  say,  be  so  easily 
or  so  soon  enlarged  1 '  And  then  the  wri- 
ter, with  a  touch  of  haughty  pathos,  revert- 
ed to  his  own  crippled  condition.  '  I  speak 
as  if  1  could  take  my  share  in  these  glorious 
efforts.  Neitiier  shall  I  recall  my  words. 
Stripped  of  the  rights  of  a  British  subject — 
of  all  except  the  meanest  of  them,  that  of 
inheriting — I  remember  that  I  am  a  Briton 
still.  I  apply  to  myself  what  I  have  read  in 
Seneca :  Officia  si  civis  amiserit,  hominis 
exerceat.^  He  had  been  informed,  indeed, 
that  the  minister  intended  to  prosecute  him. 
But  the  threat  did  not  disturb  him.  He 
might,  indeed,  fall  a  victim  to  power  ; 
but  truth  and  reason,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty,  would  fiill  with  him ;  and  he  who 
was  buried  in  their  ruins  was  happier  than 
he  who  survived  them,  '  Weary  of  the 
world,  determined  and  prepared  to  retire 
■wholly  from  it,  he  would  surely  suspend 
his  retreat  to  face  the  persecution ;  and 
whatever  his  persecutors  might  imagine, 
they  would  erect  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch 
to  the  man  they  hated.  He  would  leave 
the  world  with  more  honour  than  they 
■would  remain  in  it.  By  suffering  in  defence 
of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  they  who 
had  thouglit  favourably  of  him  would  think 
that  he  crowned  the  good,  and  they  who 
had  enter:;ained  prejudices  against  him  that 
he  atoned  for  the  ill,  which  had  been  imputed 
to  him.  Such  different  judgments,  you 
know,  sir,  will  attend  every  man's  character 
who  acts  on  our  divided  stage ;  and  he  is 
happy  who  can  reconcile  them  so  nearly. 
It  never  happens  that  there  is  a  man  ofl 


whom  all  speak  well;  as  it  rarely,  very 
rarely,  happens^  that  there  is  a  man,  of 
whom  all  speak  ill,  except  those  who  are 
hired  to  speak  welV  Junius  must  have 
read  these  writings  attentively.  St.  John's 
invective  is  more  florid  and  copious,  that 
of  Junius  more  concise  and  measured  ;  but 
the  art  with  which  Junius  works  a  period 
up  to  its  epigram — the  sting  in  the  wasp's 
tail — and  his  air  of  haughty  reserve  and 
arrogant  humility,  were  undoubtedly  bor- 
rowed from  Bolingbroke.* 

Walpole  had  '  a  long  run  of  luck.'  It  is 
difficult  to  describe  that  eminently  success- 
ful career  by  a  phrase  more  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  history.  He  played  his  hand 
carefully,  no  doubt;  but  even  caution  was 
hardly  required,  for  his  cards  were  all 
trumps,  '  What  a  star  has  our  minister  ! ' 
his  rival  could  not  help  exclaiming,  as,  one 
by  one,  the  gartered  commoner  threw  the 
honours  which  fortune  had  so  bountifully 
dealt  him.  What  was  the  secret  of  his 
success  ?  '  Honest  Robin,'  with  his  rosy 
complexion,  with  his  bull-neck,  with  his 
burly  figure,  who  blushed  painfully  when 
spoken  to,  who  stammered  when  he  spoke, 
and  who  broke  down  entirely  when  he  first 
attempted  to  addi'ess  the  House,  was  liker 
the  son  of  a  yeoman  than  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman. His  intellectual  gifts  and  acquire- 
ments were  mediocre.  He  was  probably 
the  most  ignorant  Prime  Minister  who  ever 
governed  England.  He  was  no  scholar  : 
he  never  opened  a  volume  of  history  ;  he 
knew  nothing  of  continental  politics.  It 
was  said  that,  in  his  hours  of  leisure  or  of 


*  Compare,  for  Instance,  with  the  extracts  from 
Bolingbroke's  writings  given  in  the  text,  Junius' 
panegyric  on  Lord  Chatham: — 'It  seems  I  am  a 
partisan  of  the  great  leader  of  the  opposition.  If 
the  charge  had  been  a  reproach,  it  should  have  been 
better  supported.  I  did  not  intend  to  make  a  pub- 
lic declaration  of  the  respect  I  bear  Lord  Chatham. 
I  well  knew  what  unworthy  conclusions  would  be 
drawn  ftom  it.  But  I  am  called  upon  to  deliver 
my  opinion ;  and  surely  it  is  not  in  the  little  censure 
of  Mr.  Home  to  deter  me  from  doing  signal  justice 
to  a  man  who,  I  confess,  has  grown  upon  my 
esteem.  As  for  the  common  sordid  views  of  avarice, 
or  any  purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  I  question 
whether  the  applause  of  Junius  would  be  of  service 
to  Lord  Chatham.  My  vote  will  hardly  recommend 
him  to  an  increase  of  his  pension,  or  to  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.  But  if  his  ambition  be  on  a  level  with 
his  understanding, — if  he  judges  of  what  is  truly 
honourable  for  himself,  with  the  same  superior 
genius  which  animates  and  directs  him  to  elo- 
quence in  debate,  to  wisdom  in  decision, — even  the 
pen  of  Junius  shall  contribute  to  reward  him.  Re- 
corded honours  shall  gather  round  his  monument, 
and  thicken  over  him.  It  is  a  solid  fabric,  and  will 
support  the  laurels  that  adorn  it. — I  am  not  conver- 
sant in  the  language  of  panegyric.  These  praises 
are  extorted  from  me;  but  they  will  wear  well,  . 
for  they  have  been  dearly  earned.'  August  15, 
1771. 
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pleasure,  he  could  *  smile  without  art,  and 
win  without  a  bribe  ;'  but  even  in  private 
his  manners  were  boisterous  and  his  tastes 
rude.  Nor  can  it  be  alleged  that  his  public 
course  was  guided  by  lofty  or  generous  mo- 
tives ;  his  most  eloquent  apologist  can  only 
venture  to  suggest  that  he  sometimes  served 
his  country,  when  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  serve  himself.  But  he  was  sturdy,  dog- 
ged ;  he  did  not  know  what  fear  meant ;  he 
had  an  absolute  contempt  for  danger,  and 
an  unquenchable  thirst  fur  power,  which  he 
was  resolved  to  gratify.  The  Revolution 
did  not  merely  substitute  William  for 
James ;  it  dethroned  the  King  of  England. 
The  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  had  been  real 
rulers.  Even  Charles  II.,  though  weak  and 
vicious,  had  been  in  this  sense  '  every  inch 
a  king.'  He  exercised  his  own  will ;  dur- 
ing the  contests  upon  the  Exclusion  Bill  he 
was  his  own  minister  :  his  subjects  liked  him 
because  he  was  profuse  and  tbrgiving ;  and 
they  obeyed  him  because  he  had  been 
'anointed'  to  rule  over  them.  But  there 
was  nothing  to  love  about  the  Dutchmen. 
The  veneration  that  had  attended,  the  divin- 
ity that  had  hedged,  the  successors  of  the 
Confessor,  did  not  survive  the  flight  of 
James  II.  The  new  men  were  chief  magis- 
trates, who  exercised  their  power  through 
ministers.  Bursts  of  popular  passion  tem- 
porarily drove  these  ministers  out  of  office, 
but  for  sixty  or  seventy  years  the  heads  of 
the  families  who  had  changed  the  succession 
governed  England.  This  oligarchy  adopted 
Waipole.  He  was  the  nominee  of  the  Rev- 
olution families ;  he  became  their  master. 
Never  was  there  a  more  absolute  tyrant. 
With  the  rank  and  file  acting  steadily  be- 
hind his  bench,  he  dismissed,  he  disgraced, 
be  ostracized  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
Whenever  a  Whig  showed  that  he  was  able, 
or  zealous,  or  ambitious,  the  minister  made 
a  present  of  him  to  the  Opposition.  The 
Opposition  comprised  the  eloquence,  the 
administrative  capacity,  the  constitutional 
learning  of  Parliament;  the  member  for 
Castle  Rising  was  the  Government.  He 
was  ultimately  driven  from  office  ;  but  the 
struggle  was  bitter  and  protracted.  It  was 
during  this  long  Walpolean  battle  that  Bo- 
lingbroke's  fiery  philippics  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  The  Craftsman.  Pulteney  was 
the  parliamentary,  Bolingbroke  the  literary, 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  A  new  race  of 
controversialists  had  arisen  since  Defoe  had 
stood  in  the  pillory,  and  Swift  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Lords : 

'  St..  John,  as  well  as  Palteney,  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  for  prose  ; 
And,  till  they  drove  roe  out  of  date, 
Could  aaal  a  Miaister  of  State.' 


Waipole,  so  long  as  he  could  keep  his  place, 
took  good-naturedly  avast  deal  of  mauling; 
but  at  last,  in  1742,  his  imperturbable  good 
nature  and  his  invincible  good  fortune  de- 
serted him.  He  left  that  field  of  battle 
which  none  leave  as  victors.  A  minister 
never  retires  until  he  is  defeated.* 

The  literary  Toryism  of  the  eighteenth 
century  reflected  the  genius  of  Bolingbroke; 
and  Bolingbroke's  Toryism  was  the  fruit  of 
his  position.  The  Revolution  families  kept 
Waipole  in  power;  Bolingbroke  denounced 
the  oligarchy.  The  oligarchy  bribed  un- 
scrupulously ;  Bolingbroke  denounced  cor- 
ruption. The  oligarchy  governed  the  elec- 
toral body  ;  Bolingbroke  advocated  parli*. 
mentury  freedom.  The  oligarchy  made  the 
king  a  cipher;  Bolingbroke  essayed  to 
unite  the  people  and  the  king.  His  modern 
critics  admit  the  extent  and  virulence  of  the 
disease,  but  they  ridicule  the  remedies 
which  he  proposed.  'Bolingbroke,'  Lord 
Macaulay  observed,  '  who  was  the  ablest 
and  the  most  vehement  of  thf)se  who  raised 
the  clamour  against  corruption,  had  no  bet- 
ter remedy  to  propose  than  that  the  royal 
prerogative  should  be  strengthened.'  This 
is  scarcely  a  fair  statement  of  the  case. 
The  Patriot  King  is  perhaps  the  least  sin- 
cere of  Bolingbroke's  political  writing^'.  It 
was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  Prince 


*  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  written  an  interesting,  and, 
'coking  to  the  cautious  and  politic  temperament  of 
both  statesmen,  highly  characteristic  'defence  of 
Waipole.  Lord  Mahon  had  submitted  the  original 
estimate  which  he  had  formed  of  Waipole  to  Sir 
Robert's  revision  ;  and  this  dt-fence  was  the  reply. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  think  it  contains  any  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  charges  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred against  George  I.'s  minister.  He  asks,  for 
instance,  why,  if  Waipole  did  really  corrupt  his 
age,  the  Select  Committee  appointed  alter  his  fall, 
to  inquire  i  to  his  conduct,  produced  no  details 
of  the  bribery  practised  by  him  ?  Several  reasons 
may  be  assigned.  Proof  of  corruption  is  always 
attended  with  extreme  difficulty,  t specially  when  it 
is  not  a  constituency,  but  a  represtntitive,  who  is 
bribed.  The  bribery  of  a  member  of  Parliament 
is  an  occult  delinquency,  where  penuria  iestlum  is 
to  be  expected.  Moreover,  a  committee  of  Wal- 
pole's  House  of  Commons  would  be  apt  to  regard 
this  delinquency  with  tenderness, —  as  lying,  in  fact, 
be\ond  the  range  of  tbeir  commission.  To  prove 
that  the  minister  had  followed  an  at  cient  and  laud- 
able custom  (as  they,  no  doubt,  considered  it),  would 
not  have  supplied  materials  for  an  impeachment, 
and  might  have  formed  an  inconvenient  precedent ; 
unless  they  could  discover  aud  denounce  distinct 
acts  of  fraud,  such  as,  in  the  notious  of  the  time, 
touched  his  hor,our  as  a  gentleman,  they  might  as 
well  let  the  investigation  drop.  Sir  Robe  t  Peel, 
iudetd,  powerfully  euforces  the  difficulty  which  at 
the  outset  meets  Walpole's  detractors.  '  There  must 
surely  have  been  something  very  extraordinary  in 
the  character  aiid  powers  of  that  man  who,  bejng 
the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  witliout  any  advan- 
tage from  a  distinguished  name,  or  services  of  illua- 
triooa  ancestors,   was  Piime  Minister  of  England 
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Frederick,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  fine 
and  courtly  compliment.  But  a  man's 
everyday  manners  are  not  to  be  learned 
from  the  bow  which  he  makes  to  his  prince. 
We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  remedies 
approved  and  sanctioned  by  the  practical 
statesman  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  lan- 
guage used  by  Bolingbroke  in  many  pas- 
sages is  identical  with  that  used  by  his  crit- 
ic. Lord  Macaulay  thought  that  parliament- 
ary publicity  and  parliamentary  emancipa- 
tion were  needed  ;  and  Lord  Bolingbroke 
declared  that,  until  the  independency  of 
the  Parliament  and  the  uninfluenced  and 
lininfluenceable  freedom  of  elections  were 
effectively  secured,  there  could  be  no  check 
upon  a  corrupt  and  profligate  minister.  It 
is,  of  course,  quite  true  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  desired  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  oligarchy,  and  to  increase  the  influence 
of  the  Crown ;  and  that  he  proposed  to 
eflfect  this  object  by  uniting  the  people  and 
the  king.  The  idea  was  not  a  very  wise 
idea,  perhaps  ;  but  it  was  not  an  impracti- 
cable one,  and  cannot  be  ridiculed  as  such. 
It  was  realized  many  years  later,  when  Pitt, 
the  minister  of  the  Crown  and  the  minister 
of  the  middle  classes — the  representative 
of  royalty  and  the  representative  of  com- 
merce and  finance — defeated  the  Coalition. 
Nor    was    Bolingbroke's    domestic   life 


amid  great  public  difficulties  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years, — who,  mainly  by  his  personal  exertions,  con- 
tributed tx)  establish  and  confirm,  without  severity 
or  bloodshed,  a  new  and  unpopular  dynasty, — who 
tolerated  no  competitor  for  power, — who  rebuked 
the  genius  of  every  asLversary.'  This  is  well  put  ; 
but  cannot  we  speak  of  the  Pelhams  in  almost  the 
same  terms  ?  and  no  historian  has  ventured  to  as- 
sert that  the  Pelhams  were  men  of  extraoidinary 
powers  and  character.  Walpole's  early  and  steady 
progress  to  parliamentary  supremacy,  in  spite  of  his 
oratorical  failures,  is  undoubtedly  a  curious  fact — 
not  to  be  easily  explained^ — best  perhaps  to  be  ex- 
plained when  we  recollect  that  at  the  time  few 
eminent  Whig  speakers  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  field  was,  consequently,  comparatively 
open ;  and  the  man  who  oflered  his  services  to  tha 
party  possessed  moral  qualities  which,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Whigs,  were  even  more  desira- 
ble than  high  intellectual  accomplishments, — un- 
wearied patience  and  a  dauntless  courage.  When 
he  had  once  become  their  accepted  leader,  and 
acquired  the  right  to  direct  as  he  willed  the  com- 
plex machinery  which  a  powerful  connection  had 
orgatjized,.  his  way  was  cleared.  Nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  age  —  an  age  of  consolidation,  to 
which  repose  was  essential — needed  a  man  of  Wal- 
pole's stamp, — a  man  cautious,  moderate,  politic, 
merciful,  wbo,  so  long  as  he  held  the  seals,  was 
content  lo  leave  the  smouldering  embers  of  civil_strife 
to  die  out  undisturbed,  and  in  a  spirit  of  indolent 
good  humour  '  let  bygones  be  bygones.'  Earl  Stan- 
hqpe's  little  volume  of  Miscellanies  contains  a  few 
scraps  of  great  interest,  and  throws  not  a  little 
light  on  two  men  of  very  different  temper  —  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Macaulay. 


without  its  consolations.  He  had  married, 
when  abroad,  a  woman  who  loved  him 
with  a  pure  love,  and  to  whom  he  was  ten- 
derly devoted.  A  circle  of  great  friend 
gathered  about  him.  So  long  as  the  Eng- 
lish language  lasts,  the  names  of  the  men 
who  composed  that  society  will  be  remem- 
bered with  pride  and  with  gratitude.  Prior, 
indeed,  had  been  laid  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey. Swift  was  an  exile,  —  'remote  from 
St.  John,  Pope,  and  Gay.'  The  Dean  had 
won  for  himself  wide  fame,  an  immense 
love,  across  the  Channel ;  but  he  always  re- 
garded Ireland  as  his  place  of  banishment, 
and  he  continued  to  look  back  to  England, 
as  Ovid  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  look- 
ed back  to  Rome.  Letters  arrived  at  times 
from  the  moody  satirist ;  and  occasionally 
he  came  himself — cum  Zephyris  et  hirundine 
prima.  Bolinybroke  could  venture  to  say 
that  his  fall  had  not  broken  his  heart.  '  I 
am  sometimes  gay,  but  I  am  never  sad.' 
But  the  Dean  was  soured.  Pope,  when  he 
thought  of  the  world,  was  to  give  it  one 
more  lash  at  his  request.  He  was  daily 
losing  friends,  and  neither  seeking  nor  get- 
ting others.  He  could  not  even  write  lo 
St.  John  without  a  twinge  of  pain.  'My 
lord,  I  hate  and  love  to  write  to  you  :  it 
gives  me  pleasure,  and  kills  me  with  melan- 
choly.' I3ut  though  Swift  and  Prior  were 
absent,  there  was  no  lack  of  good  company. 
The  friendship  which  had  been  begun  at  La 
Source  was  renewed  at  Dawley.  Voltaire 
visited  the  eminent  Englishman,  in  whom 
he  had  found  all  the  learning  of  England 
and  all  the  politeness  of  France,  —  the  emi- 
nent statesman  who,  though  all  his  life  im- 
mersed in  pleasure  and  in  business,  had 
found  time  for  learning  everything,  and  for 
retaining  everything.  ]F*ope  at  Twickenham, 
and  Lord  Berkeley  at  Cranford,  were  his 
near  neighbours.  Swift  had  introduced 
Pope  to  St.  John  during  the  great  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  the  love  of  the  Tory^poeC 
for  the  Tory  peer  never  abated  nor  grew 
slack.  Sir  William  Wyndham,  his  faithful 
fdlower  and  his  truest  friend,  the  'dear 
Willie '  of  a  correspondence  which  lasted 
for  thirty  years;  the  wise  and  generous 
Marchmount;  Gay,  helpless  and  innocent, 
and  charming  as  a  child  ;  Murray,  as  yet 
better  known  as  a  jester  than  as  a  jurist ; 
the  tender  and  pure-minded  Arbuthno't ;  the 
lean,  brilliant,  and  vagrant  Peterborough, 
'  who  goes  to  every  climate,  and  never  stays 
in  any,'*  were  among  his  intimates.     At  a 


*  Swift  describes  this  gaunt  Don  Quixote  in  a 
triplet, — 

'  A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 
His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour, 
Would  halt  behind  him,  were  it  bigger.' 
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later  period  came  the  youthful  William 
Pitt,  barely  out  of  his  teens,  but  even  in 
his  teens  haughty,  arrogant,  and  imperious. 
Lord  Macaulay,  who  was  captivated  by 
Addison,  did  not  love  the  Dawley  and 
Twickenham  set.  Bolingbroke  was  '  a  bril- 
liant knave ;'  Pope  '  a  malignant  elf.'  It 
must  be  admitted  that  few  of  these  men 
were  quite  sound  '  in  wind  and  limb.'  There 
were  cracks  in  the  mirror.  Pope  was  dis- 
eased ;  Swift  went  mad  ;  Bolingbroke  was 
insanely  ambitious ;  Peterborough  was  a 
knight-errant ;  and  Gay  a  child.  Against 
Pope,  in  particular,  many  evil  things  may 
be,  and  have  been,  said.  The  deformed  and 
decrepit  poet  had  a  grudge  against  the 
world.  The  feelings  of  this  '  Homer  in  a 
nutshell '  were  easily  hurt,  and  easily  fired. 
He  was  keenly  alive  to  his  own  infirmities. 
He  resented  his  malformation.  He  once  or 
twice  tries  to  allude  lightly,  and  by  the  by, 
to  '  the  libelled  person  and  the  pictured 
shape ;'  but  the  hand  winces  and  the  flesh 
quivers  as  he  writes.  There  is  a  smile  on 
the  shrunken  face,  but  the  pain  is  intense. 
There  is  mockery  iu  the  voice,  but  the  ex- 
cessive bitterness  is  fitter  for  tears  than  for 
laughter. 

*  Go  on,  obliging  creatures  !  make  me  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters  met  in  me. 
Say  for  my  comfort,  languishing  in  bed, 
"Just  80  immortal  Maro  held  his  head  ;" 
And  when  I  die,  be  sure  you  let  me  know 
Great  Homer  died  three  thousand  years  ago.' 

He  affects  to  put  aside  the  comparison,  and 
to  reject  the  balm  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  he 
is  not  sorry  to  remind  his  readers  that  he  is 
not  the  first  great  man  to  whom  nature  has 
proved  unkind.  In  the  heart  of  such  a  man 
many  jealous  and  angry  passions  must  have 
lodged.  Sometimes  he  was  bowed  down 
by  anguish  ;  sometimes  he  was  fiercely  ex- 
cited. And,  undoubtedly,  there  was  a  twist 
in  his  inind  as  in  his  body.  Pope's  was,  in 
•many  aspects,  a  lofty  and  generous  nature. 
He  was  of  an  intrepid  disposition.  He 
could  brave  power.  Let  the  cowards  bully 
him,  if  they  dared  !  He  loved  his  fi-iends. 
Yet  he  was  sometimes  base.  He  was  fami- 
liar with  the  stealthy  and  secret  arts  with 
which  nature  arms  the  weaker  animals. 
Sometimes  he  practised  these  arts  without 
excuse,  necessity,  or  provocation.  A  pur- 
poseless fraud  turned  the  love  of  Boling- 
broke into  hatred.  It  was  natural,  besides, 
that  such  a  man  should  be  jealous  of  his 
rivals.  Not  that  he  wanted  generosity.  If 
he  hated  furiously,  he  worshipped  passion- 
ately. He  required  an  idol,  before  which 
he  could  bow  down  and  offer  up  incense, — 
the  incense  of  immortal  adulation.  For 
many  years,  Bolingbroke  was  the  idol  be- 


fore which  this  devotee  prostrated  himself. 
The  restless,  resolute,  intriguing,  proscribed 
Jacobite  peer  was  a  man  in  the  perfection 
of  manly  beauty  and  vigour ;  yet  in  some 
respects,  mental  and  physical,  he  bore  a  cu- 
rious resemblance  to  the  sickly  poet.  Such 
a  man  attracted  and  subjugated  Pope  ;  but 
Bolingbroke  was  one  in  a  thousand,  and  the 
poet  was  more  often  repelled  than  attracted 
by  men  of  letters.  The  Dunciad  is  the  im- 
perishable monument  of  his  animosities.  In 
all  the  literature  of  that  age,  '  no  whiter 
page  than  Addison's  remains ;'  yet  even 
Addison  he  cruelly  entreated.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  subsequent  generation 
will  recognise  the  great  humane  humorist, 
except  as  he  appears  in  Pope's  cruelly  skil- 
ful lines.  Already  the  Spectator's  mild 
features  begin  to  grow  indistinct,  and  the 
formidable  shade  of  Atticus  usurps  his 
place.  The  copy,  of  course,  bears  a  like- 
ness to  the  original ;  and  though  the  wrinkles 
and  crows-feet  obtain  malicious  prominence, 
yet  are  they  drawn  with  exquisite  delicacy, 
and  a  touch  of  surprising  lightness  and  dex- 
terous reserve.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that 
Pope  and  Addison  could  not  continue 
friends.  The  temperance  of  Addison's  char- 
acter would  not  exercise  a  soothing  in- 
fluence over  Pope's  vehement  temper.  We 
can  fancy  that  the  exquisite  complacency, 
which  no  provocation  could  disturb,  must 
have  often  exasperated  the  '  formidable  crip- 
ple '  past  endurance. 

Whatever  their  dispositions  were,  these 
men  undoubtedly  spoke  to  and  of  each 
other,  and  of  the  world,  nobly.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  they  were  actors,  and  that  ordinary 
men  and  women  do  not  use  the  language 
they  used  ;  but  then  we  do  not  require  the 
Kembles  and  Siddonses  of  the  stage  to  be 
entirely  natural  even  in  private,  and  a  cer- 
tain high-bred  and  stately  politeness  attaches 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  old  school.  This  is 
a  slovenly  generation  ;  but  our  grandfathers 
were  punctilious  about  the  niceties  of  dress 
and  manners.  Pope  wrote  magnanimous- 
ly :  though  the  moralist  of  the  peerage,  he 
could  '  bare  the  mean  heart  that  lurked  be- 
neath a  star;'  was  this  magnanimity  a  simu- 
lated magnanimity  1  Bolingbroke  assailed 
corruption  ;  in  all  that  eloquent  devotion  to 
virtue  was  there  no  sincerity  1  We  cannot 
think  so.  We  may  be  certain,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  elevation  of  thought,  the  gen- 
erosity of  sentiment,  did  not  cloak  a  temper 
purely  selfish  or  profligate.  The  wi-iters 
felt  as  they  wrote.  The  glow  of  virtue 
which  touches  their  page  warmed  their 
hearts.  Their  homage  to  truth  was  for  the 
time  genuine  and  sincere.  Some  important 
moral  principles  did  not  appeal  to  them,  but 
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others  undoubtedly  did.  The  rake  who 
treated  domestic  ties  and  the  sanctities  of 
love'  with  disrespect,  could  scorn  the  man 
who  accepted  a  bribe,  or  the  minister  who 
corrupted  the  public  honour.  They  strove, 
each  in  his  own  way,  to  be  honest.  They 
were  true  to  each  other.  They  were  never 
envious,  malicious,  or  knavish  among  them- 
selves. If  one  of  their  number  was  pro- 
scribed, they  could  continue  to  love  him, 
and  to  tell  the  world  that  they  did  love  him. 
What  homage  Pope,  '  himself  within  the 
frown  of  power,'  pays  to  his  friends  '  in 
exile  or  the  Tower,' — to  Atterbury,  to  Har- 
ley,  to  St.  John  !  The  magnanimity  was 
perhaps  dashed  by  a  certain  dainty  fastidi- 
ousness :  he  could  go  to  Tower-hill,  but  he 
would  have  hesitated  about  going  to  Tyburn ; 
he  could  accompany  Atterbury  to  the  Lords, 
but  he  would  scarcely  have  accompanied  him 
to  the  Old  Bailey.  The  motives  were  not  un- 
mixed :  they  were  men,  and  not  faultless 
monsters.  Macaulay  and  Thackeray  have 
pronounced  glowing  eulogiums  upon  the 
'  spotless  fame  '  of  Addison.  '  lie  never 
suffered  himself;  he  never  made  others  suf- 
fer.' Why  should  he  not  have  suffered  1 
Why  should  he  only  have  escaped  the 
plague  1  Why  should  he  not  have  ex- 
perienced the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the 
heart  1  Pope  was  a  bitter  hater ;  Swift 
'  an  avenging  angel  of  wrath ;'  Bolmgbroke 
a  wild  lover  and  a  dangerous  rival.  They 
were  all  tried  in  the  fire ;  some  of  them 
suffered  intensely,  Hope  deferred,  from 
youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  old 
age,  sickened  the  heart  of  St.  John.  The 
life  of  Pope  was  a  '  long  disease.'  Swift's 
intellect  was  shaken,  years  before  it  fell,  by 
terrible  fears,  and  still  more  terrible  regrets. 
But  they  sometimes  rose  into  the  heroic 
mood  ;  they  sometimes  felt  truly,  devoted- 
ly, nobly.  There  are  gleams  of  tenderness, 
such  as  Addison  could  not  comprehend,  in 
Swift's  passion  for  Stella  ;  such  tenderness 
that  the  sceva  indignatio  ceases  to  convulse 
his  mouth,  and  the  cry  of  anguish  passes 
into  a  prater.  That  frantic  jest  of  Love, — 
the  watchful  care,  the  daily  sacrifice,  the 
offering  up  of  herself  to  his  need,  —  is  con- 
templated by  him  with  unspeakable  remorse 
and  wonder. 

*  For  such  a  fool  was  never  found, 
Who  palled  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  ttie  rnios  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decayed.' 

Much  rubbish  has  been  heaped  upon  this 
episode  in  the  Dean's  life ;  but  in  our  hearts, 
which  do  we  prefer, — the  tragic  poem  of 
Swift  and  Stella,  or  the  elegant  Arcadian 
pastoral  of  Joseph  Addison  and  the  Countess 
of  Warwick?    And  so  of  the  others, — so  of 


Peterborough,  so  of  Pope,  so  of  St.  John. 
A  ha>ty  and  vehement  temper  is  apt  to  lead 
men  astray  ;  but  these  men  were  greater 
and  loftier  in  their  infirmities  than  the  men 
who,  on  the  dead  level  of  the  plain,  and  afar 
from  'the  shining  table-lands,  to  which  our 
God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun,'  are  enabled 
to  preserve  a  mechanic  and  sordid  virtue. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  what  St.  John, 
and  Pope,  and  Swift,  and  Gay,  and  Peter- 
borough said  to  and  about  one  another  was 
quite  sincere  ;  and  of  all  these  courtly  friends, 
Pope  best  understood  the  rhetoric  of  flattery. 
His  happy  adulation  has  never  been  matched. 
The  names,  so  aptly,  so  artfully  introduced 
into  his  verse,  sparkle  like  gems  in  a  trans- 
lucent stream.  How  exquisitely  is  the 
homage  rendered,  with  what  a  delicate  hand, 
with  what  refinement  of  tact,  with  what 
point  and  appositeness  !  The  poem  adorns 
the  name,  and  the  name  adds  a  lustre  to  the 
poem.  Godolphin,  Wyndham,  Pulteney, 
Marchmount,  Walpole,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Chesterfield,  Argyle,  Murray,  Atterbury, 
Addison,  Gay,  Swift,  Harley,  St.  John, — 
there  is  hardly  a  wit,  or  poet,  or  statesman 
of  the  age  who  has  not  a  niche  in  that  Pan- 
theon. And  the  flattery  is  never  oppres- 
sive; he  never  overdoes  it;  he  preserves 
an  epigrammatic  conciseness,  a  terse  Plora- 
tian  simplicity  ;  he  is  occupied  upon  some- 
thing quite  apart,  and  merely  makes  his 
friends  a  courtly  bow  by  the  way,  as  he 
passes.  Among  the  brilliant  group,  however, 
two  names  are  dwelt  upon  with  peculiar  and 
recurring  fondness.  The  first  of  these  was 
that  of  a  briefless  barrister,  very  witty,  very 
idle,  and  very  needy  when  Pope  first  singled 
him  out.  At  that  time  the  penniless  Scotch- 
man was  little  known  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  the  grave  sergeants  who  stunned  the 
Rolls  or  lulled  the  Exchequer  'shook  their 
heads  at  Murray  as  a  wit,'  He  became  a 
famous  lawyer,  he  led  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  most  emi- 
nent jurist  who  ever  adorned  the  English 
bench ;  but  Lord  Man.sfield's  forensic  and 
judicial  triumphs  are  not  his  surest  titles  to 
immortality.  He  lives  in  imperishable  poe- 
try, and  almost  as  imperishable  prose.  He 
is  embalmed  in  the  eulogy  of  Pope  and  in  the 
invective  of  Junius.  All  the  resources  of  our 
language  have  been  employed  to  brighten 
and  to  blacken  his  fame.  The  Great  Unknown 
closed  a  famous  epistle  by  imploring  Lord 
Camden  to  save  his  country,  and  to  impeach 
a  wicked  judge.  '  Thus  far  I  have  done  my 
duty  in  endeavouring  to  bring  him  to  punish- 
ment. But  mine  is  an  inferior  ministerial 
(jffice  in  the  temple  of  Justice;  I  have  bound 
the  victim  and  dragged  him  to  the  altar.' 
What  a  contrast  between  these  fiery  epi- 
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grams  and  the  dulcet  notes  which  had  wel- 
comed the  young  and  sprightly  lawyer,  — 
those  musical  strains  which  remind  us  of 
the  vanity  of  life  in  words  rich  with  the  hues 
and  blazoned  with  the  pomp  of  earth,  — 
that  subtle  homage  which  borrowed  its 
finest  plume  from  the  ignominy  of  death 
and  the  perishableness  of  mortal  honours  : — 

'  Couspicuoas  scene  !  another  yet  is  nigh, 
More  silent  far,  where  kings  and  poets  lie  ; 
•Where   Murray  —  long    enough   his    country's 

pride — 
Shall  be  no  more  than  Tolly  or  than  Hyde !' 

The  one  name  was  Murray's,  the  other  was 
St.  John's.  Murray  was  his  pupil ;  St. 
John  was  his  master.  Pope  never  wearied 
of  worshipping  his  'guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend.'  They  had  communed  together, 
apart  from  'low  ambition  and  the  pride  of 
kings,'  of  the  noblest  subjects  which  can 
employ  and  exalt  the  intellect.  St.  John 
had  taught  him  to  fall  with  dignity,  to  rise 
with  temper.  He  had  taught  him,  by  his  con- 
verse, happily  to  steer  from  grave  to  gay, 
from  lively  to  severe.  He  had  taught  him  to 
despise  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  truly  to 
estimate  the  baubles  of  greatness.  He  had 
taught  him  that  love,  and  honour,  and  virtue, 
and  troops  of  friends,  are  independent  of  the 
frowns  or  of  the  caresses  of  the  court :  — ■ 

'Great  without  title;  without  fortune,  bless'd  ; 
Rich,   even   when  plundered ;   honoured,   while 

oppress'd  ; 
Loved    without    youth,  and    followed  without 

power ; 
At   home  though  exiled ;   free,  though  in  the 

Tower.' 

He  looked  back  with  pardonable  compla- 
cency on  the  hours  which  they  had  spent 
together;  and  the  quaint  little  grotto  at 
Twickenham,  where  he  had  entertained 
statesmen,  and  poets,  and  warriors;  where 
Peterborough  had  trimmed  his  vines,  and 
St.  John  mingled  with  the  friendly  bowl  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,  became 
a  sacred  place.  '  Lo !  the  jEgerian  grot.' 
And  he  looked  forward  with  ardent  confi- 
dence to  the  day  when  the  name  of  Boling- 
broke  would  be  a  cherished  possession 
among  Englishmen,  when  the  sons  of  those 
who  had  assailed  the  patriot  statesman 
*  would  blush  to  think  their  fathers  were  thy 
foes,'  and  when  his  little  bark,  in  the  wake 
of  that  high  admiral,  might 

'  Pursue  the  triumph  and  partake  the  gale.' 

Such  was  'the  even  of  a  tempestuous 
day.'  But  as  the  shadows  lengthened,  St. 
John  grew  very  lonely.  'I  go  into  my  own 
country,'  he  said  sadly,  but  the  style  is  still 
vivid  and  richly  pictorial,  '  as  if  I  went  into 
a  strange  country,  and  shall  inhabit  my  own 


house  as  if  I  lodged  in  an  inn.'  He  was 
crippled  by  gout.  His  wife  was  dying. 
Swift  had  died  in  the  '45;  Pope  during  the 
spring  of  the  immediately  preceding  year. 
Bolingbroke  had  stood  by  the  death-bed  of 
the  great  English  poet,  and  had  pressed  the 
hand  of  his  dearest  friend  as  he  died.  'I 
have  known  him  these  thirty  years,'  he  said 
to  Spence  as  they  stood  together  at  the  bed- 
side, '  and  value  myself  more  for  that  man's 

love  than '  here  the  narrator  interposes, 

'  St.  John  sank  his  head,  and  lost  his  voice 
in  tears.'  'The  sob  which  finishes  the  epi- 
taph,' Mr.  Thackeray  observes,  '  is  finer 
than  words.  It  is  the  cloak  thrown  over 
the  father's  face  in  the  famous  Greek  pic- 
ture, which  hides  the  grief  and  heightens  it.' 
So  St.  John  was  left  alone  to  drink  the  bit- 
ter dregs  of  the  cup.  The  solitary  was  not 
always  serene.  Trifles  irritated  him,  —  as 
they  are  apt  to  irritate  men  of  a  sensitive 
and  highly  refined  organization.  He  had 
always,  as  Chesterfield  says,  resented  the 
little  inadvertencies  of  human  nature;  an 
over-roasted  leg  of  mutton  '  would  strangely 
disturb  and  ruffle  his  temper;'  and  Pope 
had  complained  that,  though  his  friend  never 
rebuked  him  for  his  follies  and  vanities,  he 
'  would  hang  his  head  to  see  a  seam  awry.' 
We  might  wish  that  one  or  two  incidents  in 
those  closing  years  could  be  blotted  out; 
but  one  has  not  the  heart  to  be  angry  with 
the  lonely  old  giant,  who  had  been  so  long 
chained  to  his  rock,  so  sorely  afilicted  by 
the  gods,  so  often  scared  by  the  thunder 
and  beaten  by  the  waves,  but  who  yet  per- 
severed in  his  haughty  defiance,  and  whose 
heart  had  not  died  within  him.  The  end, 
however,  was  at  hand.  An  old  cancerous 
humour  in  the  jaw  spread  rapidly.  A 
quack  undertook  to  remove  it;  but  the 
operation  gave  the  sufllerer  intense  pain,  and 
only  quickened  the  progress  of  the  malady. 
Chesterfield,  his  warmest  friend  in  these  last 
days,  paid  him  a  farewell  visit.  '  God,' 
said  the  dying  man,  '  who  placed  me  here, 
will  do  what  He  pleases  with  me  hereafter; 
and  He  knows  best  what  to  do.  May  He 
bless  you  ! '  He  died  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1751. 
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4.  Visits  to  Earlswood  in  1859  and  1861. 
By  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sidney,  A.M. 

5.  Traite  des  Degenerescences,  Physiques^ 
Intellectuelles  et  Morales  de  VEspece  Hu- 
maine.  Par  le  Docteur  B.  A.  Morel, 
etc.,  etc.  Accorapagne  d'un  Atlas  de 
12  Planches.     1857. 

6.  La  Folic  hicide,  etudiee  et  consideree  au 
Point  de  Vue  de  la  Famille  et  de  la  Societe, 
Par  le  Docteur  Trelat,  Medecin  a  I'Hos- 
pice  de  la  Salpetriere,  etc.,  etc.     1861. 

7.  On,  the  Naming  and  Classification  of 
Mental  Diseases  and  Defects.  By  T. 
Laycock,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Lecturer  on  Mental 
Diseases  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Jotirnal  of  Mental  Science,  July 
1863. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that 
public  and  systematic  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  educate 
idiotic  and  imbecile  children,  and  to  provide 
a  home  for  the  incurable.  In  1847  that 
movement  was  begun  in  London,  which  has 
led  to  the  erection  of  the  '  Asj'lum'  at  Earls- 
wood, near  Redhill,  Surrey,  and  which  now 
contains  337  patients,  being  234  males  and 
103  females.  The  Asylum  at  Essex  Hall, 
near  Colchester,  is  an  offshoot  of  this.  The 
name  of  Andrew  Reed  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  this  charitable  enterprise,  as  its 
earliest  promoter  and  firm  friend,  and  who, 
dying  lately,  bequeathed  L.IOOO  to  the 
funds  of  the  Earlswood  school.  More- re- 
cently a  society  has  been  working  in  Scot- 
land to  the  same  end.  The  small  and  well- 
conducted  institution  at  Baldovan  being 
manifestly  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
Scottish  imbeciles,  after  much  labour  in  col- 
lecting funds,  an  institution  on  the  model 
of  that  at  Earlswood  has  been  founded  at 
Larbert,  capable  of  accommodating  50  in- 
mates. The  Scottish  Lunacy  Commission- 
ers have  made  careful  and  systematic  inqui- 
ries of  great  value  into  the  number  of  idiots 
and  imbeciles  in  Scotland;  they  estimate 
that  there  are-  2236,  of  whom  about  270 
were  ascertained  to  be  under  the  age  of  fif- 
teen years,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  one- 
half  of  these  are  improvable,  and  would 
derive  benefit  from  special  training  in  idiot 
schools.  They  think  it  certain,  however, 
that  the  number  of  young  idiots  must  be 
greater  than  is  here  stated  ;  we  might  there- 
fore conjecturally  put  the  number  fit  for 
school  training  at  about  200.  The  plans  of 
the  school  at  Larbert  provide  for  200  cases, 
at  an  estimated  total  outlay  of  L.  10,000, 
— a  large  sum  to  raise  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. But  this  would  be  only  the  first 
item  in  the  cost ;  a  similar  sum  would  be 
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needed  annually  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion efficiently,  and  this  because  of  the  great 
expenses  incurred  in  the  education  of  this 
class  of  children. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  in  words  what 
mental  condition  is  included  under  the  terms 
idiotic,  fatuous,  and  imbecile.  Professor 
Laycock  states  that  the  phrase,  '  a  fatuous 
person,'  seems  to  indicate  an  individual  who 
is  incapable  of  thought  and  understanding, 
either  from  congenital  defect,  or  from  some 
disease  of  the  brain,  as  acute  mania,  inflam- 
mation, epilepsy,  tubercular  disease;  or,  in 
short,  defective  nutrition  from  any  perma- 
nent cause.  The  phrase  is  synonymous  with 
'dement,'  or  even  'idiot.'  Properly,  how- 
ever, an  '  idiot '  is  a  person  who,  from  birth, 
or  at  least  very  early  infancy,  has  been 
without  understanding,  and  more  or  less  de- 
fective in  the  sentiments,  emotions,  and  in- 
stincts. A  true  idiot  is  incapable  of  instruc- 
tion and  self-control ;  otherwise  he  is  rather 
an  imbecile.  Between  complete  idiocy  and 
slight  imbecility  there  is,  however,  every 
conceivable  degree  of  defect.  Idiots  have 
often  repulsive  defects  in  the  bodily  organ- 
ization generally,  as  well  as  in  the  brain. 
They  slaver,  are  unable  to  vocalize  or  utter 
human  speech  intelligibly,  or  even  to  speak 
at  all.  This  arises  in  some  from  a  defective 
formation  of  thetongue  and  organs  of  speech, 
but  in  others  it  is  a  cerebral  defect.  They 
have  a  very  imperfect  power  of  volition,  so 
that  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  act  irregularly ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent  as  is 
seen  in  the  disease  termed  St.  Vitus  Dance, 
while  paralytic  deformities  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Curious  automatic  actions,  or  ha- 
bitual movements,  are  almost  universal. 
The  senses  and  sensibilities  are  often  de- 
fective ;  the  eyes  oscillate,  are  myopic, 
bleared ;  the  ears  malformed,  but  hearing 
rarely  defective  ;  the  skin  little  sensible  to 
impressions,  or  morbidly  tender  ;  taste  and 
smell  frequently  deficient  or  perverted,  so 
that  there  is  gross  voracity  and  filthiness  of 
feeding.  The  general  faculties  of  the  mind, 
such  as  attention,  memory,  ideation,  and 
imagination,  are  almost  wholly  wanting  in 
the  completely  idiotic.  When,  however, 
some  one  faculty  is  active,  the  idiot  usually 
manifests  considerable  capacity  in  regard  to 
that  one,  and  the  systematic  exercise  of  it 
can  thus  be  made  available  to  educating  the 
faculties  generally. 

It  is  obvious  from  all  these-considerations, 
that  a  school  for  idiotic  and  imbecile  child- 
ren must  require  a  series  of  departments 
for  training  which  no  other  school  need 
have  ;  for  even  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  in 
many  cases  require  to  be  educated,  so  as  to 
act  together  in  volition,  before  any  other 
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step  in  education  can  be  taken.  And  as  the 
sooner  the  education  begins,  the  more  suc- 
cessful will  be  the  training,  such  a  school 
must  include  all  the  appliances  of  a  nursery. 
At  Earlswood,  out  of  814  inmates  in  1861, 
there  were  44  children  in  the  'nursery;'  of 
these,  10,  from  palsy  or  other  causes,  were 
unable  to  walk,  18  could  not  feed  them- 
selves, 38  could  not  dress  themselves,  and 
the  remaining  6,  though  able  to  put  on 
their  clothes,  could  not  fasten  them  or  wash 
themselves.  An  '  infirmary,'  for  the  special 
care  of  the  sick,  is  alsb  an  essential  part  of 
the  domestic  arrangements.  At  Earlswood 
there  is  a  '  sanatorium  '  for  the  decrepit  of 
each  sex.  Out  of  97  females,  77  were  in 
the  sanatorium ;  and  of  these,  35  required 
to  have  their  food  minced,  but  fed  them- 
selves with  spoons;  16  could  dress  them- 
selves and  help  others ;  35  could  partly 
dress  themselves,  and  26  were  wholly  un- 
able to  do  this.  Of  188  boys  in  the  '  sana- 
torium '  out  of  a  total  of  217  male  inmates, 
74  required  their  food  to  be  minced  and 
used  spoons,  2  required  to  be  fed,  and  2 
could  not  walk  ;  while  44  could  only  partial- 
ly dress  themselves,  and  44  could  not  put 
on  their  clothes  at  all.  Then,  when  in  the 
'  schools,'  each  child  requires  individual  at- 
tention in  order  to  bring  his  dormant  facul- 
ties into  activity  or  repress  vicious  pro- 
pensities; and  in  the  'workshops'  there 
must  not  only  be  employments  suited  to 
each  peculiar  case,  but  skilled  instructors 
with  peculiar  qualifications  for  their  duties. 
Other  sources  of  increased  cost  of  manage- 
ment are  found  in  the  tendency  to  destroy 
and  wear  out  clothing  rapidly,  in  the  need 
for  a  larger  supply  of  nutritive  food  than  is 
required  by  children  in  health,  and  even  in 
the  comparatively  greater  expenditure  on 
toys  or  instruments  of  education.  From  all 
these  considerations,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  private  charity  will  ever  overtake 
the  education  of  the  poor  educable  idiots 
and  imbeciles  in  Scotland,  even  although  it 
be  supplemented,  as  at  Earlswood,  by  the 
profits  of  educating  the  children  of  the 
higher  classes. 

If,  however,  we  examine  the  question  as 
one  of  political  economy,  and  not  of  mere 
philanthropy,  it  seems  very  certain  that, 
however  costly  the  proper  care  and  educa- 
tion of  our  idiots  and  imbeciles  may  be, 
the  cost  of  neglecting  them  is,  and  will  be, 
greater.  We  cannot,  with  Spartan-like  se- 
verity, put  them  to  death  in  infancy ;  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  will  take  care 
that  year  by  year  the  causes  of  disease  and 
death  which  affect  them  shall  be  obviated, 
and  thus  there  will  be  a  gradually  increas- 
ing number   of  idiots   living  to  be  main- 


tained, and  maintained  in  idleness,  if  not 
trained  to  the  kind  of  labour  they  are  fitted 
for.  Nor  would  public  opinion  sanction  the 
neglect  and  cruel  treatment  for  the  future 
of  the  idiots  of  Scotland,  which  the  laborious 
and  valuable  researches  of  the  medical  com- 
missioners have  revealed  ;  for  it  is  only 
simple  truth  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the 
Scottish  idiots  is  alike  disgraceful,  whether 
considered  as  a  question  of  political  econ- 
omy, philanthropy,  or  Christian  duty.  The 
reports  of  the  Commissioners  are  not  bulky 
blue-books,  but  they  are  not  popular  read- 
ing in  this  age  of  sensation  literature.  A 
few  excerpts  may  therefore  be  useful.  It 
is  clear  that,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is 
no  training  to  labour  of  the  idiotic,  no  re- 
straint on  their  passions,  no  reverence  or 
regard  for  the  blighted  forms  of  humani- 
ty which  they  present.  It  seems,  indeed, 
that  even  parents  fail  in  their  duties,  and 
seek  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their  idiotic 
offspring.  'I  found  two  helpless  idiot  bro- 
thers, living  with  their  parents,'  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell states, '  by  whom  they  were  most  shame- 
fully neglected,  and  whose  sole  desire 
seemed  to  be  to  make  a  profit  out  of  their 
children's  misfortune,  expressing  a  wish  to 
have  them  removed,  and  using  them  as  a 
screw  to  extort  a  larger  parochial  allow- 
ance. They  spoke  in  a  heartless  and  unfeel- 
ing manner  of  their  boys.'  Before  these 
wretched  children  could  be  removed  to  bet- 
ter care,  one  of  them  was  burnt  to  death  in 
consequence  of  neglect,  although  the  risk  of 
this  calamity  had  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  to  their  parents.  (App.  to  Third  Re- 
port, p.  246.)  Here  is  another  example  of 
like  cruelty  and  neglect  towards  an  idiotic 
woman  in  Lewis  :  '  By  no  description  can 
I  convey  an  idea  of  the  misery,  filth,  and 
degradation  in  which  I  found  her.  Like  the 
dog,  she  sleeps  in  the  ashes  at  the  fireside, 
without  even  the  pretence  of  a  bed.  I 
found  her  half  naked,  her  breasts  exposed, 
and  on  her  shoulders  nothing  but  a  bit  of 
old  sacking,  shawl-ways.  The  hair  never 
was  combed.'  Now  this  idiot  lived  with 
her  relatives,  and  was  not  a  pauper,  for  she 
inherited  a  share  of  her  father's  property, 
stock,  and  interest  in  the  farm,  to  an  amount 
which,  if  sunk  in  an  annuity,  would  probably 
have  gone  far  to  provide  her  comforts. 
Yet  she  was  allowed  by  her  relatives  to  live 
in  a  condition  which  no  brute  animal  would 
endure.  Parochial  authorities  are  not  less 
careless,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
ample (which  is  by  no  means  an  exceptional 
case),  from  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners (1862):  — 'E.  G.  ast  41.  A 
large-featured,  gibbous-jawed  dwarf,  whose 
hair  is  so  thick,  matted,  and  solid,  that  the 
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dimensions  of  the  head  could  not  be  esti- 
mated, .  .  .  Sees  and  hears,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  she  distinguishes  pain, 
cold  or  heat.  She  does  not  walk,  but 
creeps.  From  the  deformity  and  contrac- 
tion of  her  legs,  falls  in  attempting  to  stand 
or  walk,  but  may  crawl  to  the  door.  Of 
dirty  habits.  Cannot  wash  or  dress  herself 
Found  grovelling  among  ashes  close  to  the 
fire,  in  which  the  nates  have  formed  a  nest 
or  shallow  pit,  in  which  she  crouches  dur- 
ing the  day.  Has  often  fallen  into  the  fire 
and  been  burned.  Her  body  bears  many 
cicatrices.  She  scratches  her  skfn  furiously, 
and  has  denuded  it  in  various  places,  and  to 
a  great  extent.  Sometimes  sits  up  during 
the  whole  night,  roaring,  howling  and  bit- 
ing. .  .  .  Bed  of  breckan  in  a  box  near 
to  fire  in  kitchen,  all  shockingly  filthy. 
Clothing  black  and  disgusting.  The  house 
was  ruinous,  furnitureless,  bare,  wet,  cohi, 
dai  k,  stinking,  filthy.  Her  brother  and  she 
live  together.  He  sleeps  on  loose  straw, 
old  and  dirty,  under  a  ragged  blanket.' 
(App.  to  Fourth  Report,  p.  250.)  Perhaps 
the  grossest  result  of  the  neglect  of  the  id- 
iot;ic  is  their  begetting  and  bearing  idiotic 
children.  Male  idiots  go  about  exposing 
their  persons ;  young  robust  imbecile  lads 
are  allowed  to  lead  lives  of  absolute  idle- 
ness, and  learn  nothing  but  vicious  habits ; 
orotic  women  are  unwatched  and  uncared 
for.  Hence  such  entries  as  these  are  found 
ill  the  Commissioners'  Report:  'There  is, 
for  example,  a  case,  among  several  others, 
where  a  squinting,  hideous,  dirty,  drunken 
imbecile  has  borne  three  illegitimate  child- 
ren, all  of  whom  were  idiots,  to  diffrirent 
fttliers.'  (App.  to  Second  Report,  p.  198.) 
'Attention  is  directed  to  the  case  of  M.  B., 
an  idiotic  girl  of  repulsive  appearance,  whom 
I  found  pregnant'  (p.  203).  'M.  S.,  aged 
41,  formerly  reported  on  as  erotic,  four 
months  ago  gave  birth  to  twins;  the  same 
woman  had  a  child  six  years  ago'  (p.  205). 
'The  Zetlanders,  as  a  general  characteristic, 
are  a  sober  and  virtuous  people.  Never- 
theless I  have  reported  on  the  cases  of  seven 
fatuous  mothers  who  had  borne  illegitimate 
children.  .  .  .  Altogether,  I  have  re 
ported  on  five  fatuous  persons  who  are  the 
illegitimate  offspring  of  fatuous  mothers'  (p. 
217.)  'In  the  counties  of  Zetland,  Ross, 
Aberdeen,  and  Wigton,  I  have  reported  on 
34  imbecile  and  idiotic  women  who  have 
borne  illegitimate  children.'  (App.  to  Third 
Report,  p.  240.)  Under  the  head,  '  Insanity 
as  a  Social  Calamity  in  Lewis,' Dr.  Mitchell 
writes,  '  The  third  patient  was  an  idiot  wo- 
man, who  before  she  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  bore  an  illegitimate  child,  also  an  idiot. 
I  next  saw  a  young  lad  of  twenty-four,  a 


complete  idiot,  the  bastard  child  of  an  idiot 
mother.  .  .  .  From  the  day  of  his  birth 
he  has  been  a  pauper.  My  fifth  visit  was 
paid  to  a  loathsome,  slavering  idiot,  who, 
twelve  years  ago,  bore  an  illegitimate  child, 
still  alive  and  sane'  (p.  253). 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  First  Report, 
under  the  heading,  '  Illegitimacy  and  Erotic 
Tendencies,'  a  series  of  examples  are  given, 
with  disgusting  details  of  degraded  habits 
and  conditions.  'J.  A.,  a  female,  aged 
twenty-eight.  She  is  the  bastard  child  of  a 
man  who,  by  a  different  woman,  has  another 
illegitimate  child,  said  to  be  a  deaf  mute. 
Her  mother,  afier  giving  birth  to  her,  mar- 
ried, and  had  several  children,  three  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  been  convicted  of 
crime.  She  (the  mother)  is  said  then  to 
have  become  a  wandering  prostitute,  and, 
along  with  her  imbecile  daughter,  to  have 
been  often  in  prison  for  drunkenness  and 
disorder.  It  is  also  said  that  she  made  her 
child  a  prostitute,  and  that  they  together 
cohabited  with  the  same  men'  (p.  188). 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  these  dark  pic- 
tures of  the  results  of  the  grossest  igno- 
rance and  neglect  are  not  wholly  unre- 
deemed by  brighter  examples.  In  Dum- 
bartonshire there  are  numerous  illustrations 
of  idiotic,  imbecile,  and  demented  persons 
proving  useful ;  and  several  of  the  parishes 
have  made  great  efforts,  at  the  recommend- 
ation of  the  Board,  to  place  their  fatuous 
paupers  with  employers,  under  conditions 
to  favour  and  develop  their  usefulness,  with 
encouraging  success.  And  doubtless  it 
would  be  as  auxiliary  to  these  efforts  that 
the  education  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  in 
some  handicraft  would  be  most  advantage- 
ous, and  thus  preclude  the  expensive  alter- 
native of  shutting  them  up  in  an  asylum  or 
poorhouse.  In  Dumfriesshire  a  pauper  idiot 
has  been  taught  at  home  to  knit  and  sew, 
do  household  work  under  direction,  and 
earns  regularly  one  shilling  weekly  by  go- 
ing messages;  yet  she  cannot  tell  how  many 
fingers  she  has,  nor  know  the  day  of  the 
week.  In  another  case  of  home-teaching, 
the  description  reads  like  a  little  '  Earls- 
wood.'  There  were  five  idiotic  children  of 
one  family,  all  taught  to  be  useful  by  their 
mother  and  a  brother.  '  One  brother  is 
wholly  unproductive,  but  even  he  takes  an 
interest  in  the  garden  and  pigs.  The  orker 
three  break  stones  and  do  harvest  work 
under  direction,  and  earn  a  little  steadily. 
The  sister  is  very  useful  within  doors,  assist- 
ing her  mother  in  all  kinds  of  household 
work.  The  house  and  garden  have  been 
brought  to  their  present  state  of  unexcep- 
tionable cleanliness,  order,  and  propriety, 
by  work   during  after  hours;  and  all   the 
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brothers  assist,  each  hi  his  own  way,  and  to 
the  extent  of  his  ability.  To  all  of  them  it 
is  an  object  of  pride.  Even  the  most  idiotic 
of  them  insisted  on  pointing  out  to  me 
"the  muckle  cabbage,"  and  seemed  de- 
lighted with  my  praise.'  (App.  to  Third 
Report,  p.  245.) 

Experience  is  beginning  to  convince  edu- 
cators, that  with  children  of  ordinary  intel- 
lect it  is  far  better  to  intermingle  work  with 
book-teaching  ;  but  it  has  long  been  shown 
that  it  is  an  entire  fallacy  to  teach  or  to  try 
to  teach  the  idiotic  and  imbecile  in  the  dull 
scholastic  way.  At  Earlswood,  in  1863, 
there  were  employed  236  inmates  out  of  a 
total  of  337.  Of  the  males  16  are  carpenters, 
13  shoemakers,  71  mat-weavers  and  helpers 
in  the  matshops,  11  basket-makers,  16  tai- 
lors, 25  workers  on  the  farm  and  gardens,  1 
plumber,  13  employed  in  the  house,  4  in 
the  laundry, — total,  170  males  employed 
out  of  234.  Of  the  females,  66  are  em- 
ployed out  of  103, — namely,  20  in  house- 
hold work,  and  46  in  needlework.  But 
varied  work  is  given  :  thus,  although  25 
males  are  employed  constantly  on  the  farm 
and  gardens,  a  much  larger  number  take 
part  in  periodical  out- door  occupations,  such 
as  haymaking  and  harvesting.  That  this 
labour  is  not  merely  useful  as  a  training 
for  the  children  is  proved  by  one  of  the 
items  of  the  receipts  from  Dec.  31st,  1861, 
to  Dec.  31st,  1862,  namely,  'Farm  and 
kitchen-garden  produce  sold,  L.1087,  12s,' 
besides  supplying  the  establishment ;  while 
the  '  expenses '  of  these  are  put  down  at 
L.835,  Is.  lid.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour 
of  the  workers  of  L.252,  2s.  Id.  Under 
the  head  'Workshops,  Materials,  and  Wages,' 
the  expenses  were  L.191,  153.,  9d.,  and 
the  work  sold,  L.134,  2s.,  showing  an  appa- 
rent loss  of  L.57,  13s.,  which,  if  real,  may 
be  held  to  represent  the  cost  of  the  handi- 
ci*aft  training,  but  which  was  probably  no 
loss  at  all.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney  states 
that  all  the  clothes  for  the  elected  cases  of 
boys  are  made  by  the  tailors,  and  also  the 
uniforms  of  the  attendants.  He  found  elev- 
en at  work  as  tailors,  and  all  in  high  glee 
with  a  figure  of  '  Punch,'  which  had  been 
brought  into  the  shop  to  have  his  nose  and 
jacket  mended  preparatory  to  a  grand  per- 
formance. One  of  the  assistant  cooks  in 
th^  kitchen  (an  imbecile  boy)  had  changed 
his  white  dress  and  cap,  and  was  diligently 
plying  his  needle  at  Punch.  Another  of  the 
cooks  was  also  a  shoemaker,  and  was  very 
proud  of  his  work.  Another,  who  is  a  tai- 
lor, makes  a  good  bricklayer ;  so  that  not 
a  few  were  made  generally  useful. 

But  some  of  them  display  remarkable 
aptitude  for  particular  pursuits.     For  ex- 


ample, in  one  of  the  apartments  there  is 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sidney  calls  'a  splen- 
did model  of  a  man-of-war,'  \Z^  feet  long, 
made  by  one  of  the  carpenters,  adding,  '  it 
seems  impossible  to  believe  that  the  con- 
structor of  such  a  beautiful  piece  of  naval 
architecture  in  miniature  could  be  an 
idiot.'  This  idiotic  w-orkman's  drawings 
excite  like  admiration  as  his  carpenter's 
work ;  he  painted  very  effectively  the  pro- 
scenium of  the  miniature  theatre  of  the  es- 
tablishment, and  made  an  excellent  copy  of 
a  Landseer.  Nevertheless  he  is  a  true 
idiot,  with*  special  powers  above  the  aver- 
age, yet  defective  mentally  below  the  least 
gifted  of  ordinary  men.  Mr.  Sidney  men- 
tions several  instances  of  a  similar  kind. 
One  boy,  for  example,  with  very  feeble  gen- 
eral powers,  has  so  good  a  memory  for 
dates  that  he  is  called  the  '  house  almanac' 
He  can  also  draw  well,  and  work  in  the 
garden.  Another,  who  assists  in  the  kitch- 
en, is  called  the  'historical  cook,'  from  his 
singular  power  of  recollecting  many  of  the 
leading  facts  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
history.  Another,  musically  inclined,  can 
imitate,  on  a  large  horn  made  of  brown  pa- 
per, the  tones  of  a  trumpet,  and  played 
'Partant  pour  la  Syrie'  for  Mr.  Sidney  in 
an  animated  manner  and  in  good  time. 
Others  are  good  mimics,  and  have  a  spice 
of  wit  and  humour.  One,  a  speechless  girl, 
has  a  most  humoz'ous  expression  of  counte- 
nance, and  has  a  pantomimic  sign  for  nearly 
every  member  of  the  household.  Another 
girl,  with  thick  utterance,  has  an  astonish- . 
ing  memory  and  power  of  imitation,  so  that 
she  can  repeat  brief  addresses  that  she  has 
heard  word  for  word,  with  an  exact  imita- 
tion of  the  gestures  and  even  emphasis  of 
the  speaker;  yet  so  imbecile  intellectually, 
that  she  would  try  to  fit;  a  spherical  hollow 
ball  with  a  pyramid  or  a  cube.  Another, 
a  boy,  a  complete  imbecile,  will  take  up  a 
newspaper,  and  pretend  to  read  a  portion  of 
it,  all  the  while  inventing  what  he  pretends 
to  read  ;  as,  for  example  : — '  Shocking  acci- 
dent in  the  city. — A  fat  lady,  with  a  very 
large  muslin  dress,  was  run  over  in  Bishops- 
gate  Street  by  an  omnibus,  and  her  dress 
was  torn  all  to  tatters,  and  scattered  to  the 
wind.  An  inquest  was  held  at  the  public- 
house  to  which  she  was  carried:  verdict,  a 
shower  of  pigs'  feathers.''  All  this  was  pre- 
tended to  be  read,  with  a  serio-comic  voice 
and  countenance. 

The  different  departments  of  handicraft 
training  at  Earlswood  have  their  special  de- 
votees. Some  of  the  cooks,  in  cap  and 
white  apron,  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  artists. 
The  carpenter's  shop  is  a  special  subject  of 
delight.     The  chests  of  tools  are  kept  in  ad- 
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mirabl^  order,  and  the  work  is  most  satis- 
factory. The  veneerinjT,  Mr.  Sidney  states, 
is  particularly  good.  AH  the  woodwork  for 
the  theatre  was  done  by  the  boys,  and  as 
neatly  planed  and  fitted  as  the  work  of  regu- 
lar mechanics.  But,  from  that  vanity  and 
love  of  praise  which  is  so  overmastering  and 
yet  useful  a  sentiment  in  the  imbecile,  a 
visit  to  the  shop  is  not  altogether  safe  to  the 
visitor,  unless  he  takes  care  of  himself;  for 
the  inmates  crowd  around  him,  all  very 
proud  of  their  work, — one  carrying  a  heavy 
door,  another  a  window-frame,  another  a 
great  heavy  box,  crying,  'Look  here,  look 
here!  I  made  this;'  and  all  with  no  small 
chance  of  one  of  their  weighty  specimens 
coming  down  on  his  feet.  The  farm,  too,  is 
a  never-ceasing  delight.  One  boy,  whom 
Mr.  Sidney  had  formerly  known  at  Essex 
Hall  as  a  tailor,  was  recognised  by  him  at 
Earlswood,  and  asked  if  he  was  still  a  tailor. 
He  replied,  like  one  who  fancies  he  has  made 
a  step  upwards,  very  emphatically,  '  No,  sir, 
I  am  a  farmer.'  He  was  as  proud  of  work- 
ing at  the  land  as  any  villager  could  be  who 
had  left  the  board  and  thimble  to  cultivate 
some  acres  of  his  own.  One  of  these  '  farm- 
ers,' in  his  country  coat  and  broad-brimmed 
hat,  looked  the  very  image  of  a  working 
agriculturist,  and  took  excellent  care  of  a 
most  beautiful  sow  and  her  eleven  sucklings; 
but  he  could  not  count  to  eleven  audibly, — 
could  only  indeed  get  as  far  as  four.  His 
principle  of  animal  management  was,  how- 
ever, not  the  less  sound.  '  Feed  'em  well, 
feed  'em  well ;  keep  'em  clean,'  was  his  re- 
mark, as  he  showed  Mr.  Sidney  the  cows. 
Nor  are  these  children  without  a  sense  of 
religion,  as  Mr.  Sidney  found  on  observation 
and  special  examination.  Indeed,  as  to  all 
the  moral  sentiments,  many  of  them  seem 
to  be  much  superior  to  another  class  of  im- 
beciles we  shall  shortly  notice,  and  capable 
of  all  the  higher  emotions.  It  is  through 
this  class  of  feelings,  in  truth,  that  they  are 
most  effectually  guided  and  excited  to  effort 
and  industry. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  idiotic 
or  imbecile  children  are  seldom  sufficiently 
trained  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
in  after  life,  although  exceptional  instances 
do  occur.  Three  pupils  left  Earlswood  last 
year,  who  are  now  entirely  self-supporting. 
One  of  these,  who,  when  admitted,  appeared 
sullen  and  good  for  nothing,  and  could  not 
learn  the  simplest  things,  now  resides  in 
lodgings  at  Notting  Hill,  and  earns  four 
shillings  a  day.  But  a  considerable  propor- 
tion may  be  so  trained  and  educated  as  to 
be  able  to  earn  their  own  living  when  placed 
under  proper  superintendence,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances and  employments  suited  to  their 


peculiar  powers.  How  important  even  this 
degree  of  training  is,  can  easily  be  shown. 
There  were  until  lately  seven  aged  imbeciles 
of  one  family  in  an  asylum  near  Edinburgh, 
who  have  cost  a  small  Scotch  parish  L.140 
per  annum  for  a  long  series  of  years.  These 
were  all  of  the  educable  class,  and  under 
appropriate  management  could  have  been 
taught  to  earn  their  own  living,  with  a  large 
addition  to  their  happiness.  And  for  those 
not  capable  of  so  much  education  as  this  im- 
plies, training  will  eradicate  many  bad  and 
vicious  habits,  which  render  their  mainte- 
nance costly,  their  existence  a  social  nuisance, 
and  their  lives  unhappy.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, both  from  the  laborious  researches  of 
the  Medical  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for 
Scotland  and  the  experience  gained  at  Earls- 
wood, that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  idiotic 
and  imbecile  will  always  be  found  wholly 
incapable  of  self-help,  either  because  of  com- 
plete deprivation  of  reason  or  else  from 
helpless  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  depriva- 
tion of  the  senses.  For  such  an  asylum 
only  is  needed,  where  they  may  have  shelter 
and  protection,  and  so  much  restraint  of  their 
animal  appetites  as  will  prevent  them  hurt- 
ing each  other  or  the  public,  and  propagating 
their  kind ;  and  in  which  the  costly  staff 
necessary  to  conduct  the  school  may  be  dis- 
pensed Vith.  But  in  all  eases,  the  capacity 
for  training  and  self-help  should  be  first  test- 
ed and  the  incapacity  proved  experimentally ; 
for,  in  numerous  instances,  idiots  who  have 
appeared  to  be  wholly  uneducable,  when 
thus  tested,  have  manifested  very  singular 
powers.  And  even  as  to  those  capable  of 
some  degree  of  education  there  should  be  a 
classification,  so  that  the  paralytic,  the  de- 
formed in  person,  the  epileptic,  and  all  with 
corporeal  defects  requiring  special  service, 
may  be  separated  from  those  of  a  healthy 
bodily  organization.  Amongst  the  merely 
imbecile  there  are  very  numerous  degrees 
of  defective  intellect.  Many  youths,  in- 
deed, who  are  utterly  incapable  of  acquiring 
book-knowledge  at  school,  and  pronounced 
to  be  incorrigible  dunces  by  the  classical  or 
mathematical  masters,  are  capable  of  being 
trained  into  first-class  operatives,  artists, 
engineers,  or  mechanics :  so  that  all  that 
is  needed  for  them  is  an  industrial  school. 
Certainly,  for  many  children  of  a  higher  so- 
cial rank  such  schools  would  be  a  great 
booti ;  and  youths  who  are  now,  because  of 
their  incapacity  for  professional  or  'gen- 
teel '  pursuits,  a  burden  upon  their  families, 
and  too  often  a  di?;grace,  because  living  in 
both  idleness  and  vice,  might  be  rendered  fit 
for  industrial  occupations  either  at  home  or 
in  the  colonies.  We  may  therefore  fairly 
urge  the  great  public  utility   and  profit  of 
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this  new  class  of  what  may  be  termed  schools 
for  industrial  education,  even  when  view- 
ed exclusively  in  their  economical  aspects. 
It  is  further  to  be  urged,  however,  that 
these  schools  n«y  ultimately  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  checking  the  spread  of 
vice  and  crime.  We  have  written  only  of 
the  imbecile  in  body  and  in  intellect;  but 
these  schools,  by  the  experience  they  will 
supply,  and  the  practical  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  which  they  ought  to  add  to  the 
common  stock,  must  be  expected  to  throw 
a  light  on  the  condition  of  those  imbeciles 
who  are  chiefly  deficient  in  the  moral 
sense.  This  class  is  not,  perhaps,  very  ca- 
pable mentally,  but  they  have  often  much 
beauty  and  grace  of  person ;  and  have  sel- 
dom any  corporeal  deformity  or  defect 
whatever,  nor  anything  which  indicates  to 
the  ordinary  observer  an  imbecile  nature. 
Yet  they  are,  in  truth,  moral  imbeciles. 
They  have  no  power  of  self-government, 
little  power  of  acquiring  knowledge,  less 
love  for  it,  and  a  large  capacity  for  the  ut- 
most self-indulgence,  regardless  of  all  those 
motives  of  fear  or  aifection  which  influence 
even  the  idiocic.  The  leading  characteristics 
of  this  class  of  imbeciles  vary  according  to 
their  sex,  their  rank  in  life,  and  the  educa- 
tion and  training  they  have  received.  Thou- 
sands of  them  trom  the  lower  classef  fill  the 
prisons  of  every  part  of  Europe,  and  con- 
stitute the  irreclaimably  vicious  class  of 
criminals.  Thousands  more  in  the  middle 
and  higher  ranks  are  pests  to  their  families, 
a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  a  never-ceasing 
calamity  to  their  parents,  and  often  end 
their  days  either  in  an  asylum,  a  prison,  a 
workhouse,  or  an  hospital,  according  as  they 
are  the  victims  of  their  crimes  or  their  vices. 
Pleasure  is  their  sole  aim ;  and  they  sacri- 
fice everything  to  the  attainment  of  a  tem- 
porary gratification.  Being  devoid  of  pre- 
science or  forethought,  they  are  utterly  re- 
gardless of  consequences  to  themselves  or 
others;  and  being  usually  incapable  of  true 
social  or  domestic  aflections,  they  have  little 
regard  for  the  happiness  of  lather  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
minister  to  their  love  of  pleasure.  If  by 
chance  they  do  possess  these  social  feelings, 
it  is  in  so  little  intensity  as  to  exercise  no 
permanent  influence  over  their  conduct. 
With  much  personal  vanity,  they  have  little 
or  no  sense  of  shame,  no  conscience,  no  rev- 
erence for  law  or  order,  or  God,  or  things 
divine;  and,  which  is  the  most  lamentable 
fact  in  the  experience  of  these  imbeciles, 
they  seem  to  be  naturally  incapable  of  even 
understanding  any  of  those  higher  feelings 
and  motives.  As  met  with  amongst  the 
higher  classes,  they  are  by  no  means  re- 


pulsive in  manner,  as  the  poor  idiot  often 
is ;  on  the  contrary,  when  young,  they 
charm  by  their  apparent  good-nature,  vi- 
vacity, and  plausible  conversation  and  con- 
duct. Like  the  cub-wolf  or  lion,  they  at 
first  give  little  indication  to  the  superficial 
observer  of  their  true  nature.  But  as  age 
develops  the  coar.-er  elements  of  the  man, 
and  his  passions  become  the  fiercer  by  in- 
dulgence, this  kind  of  imbecile  is  found  to 
be  a  cunning,  selfish,  lying,  thieving,  reck- 
less reprobate,  capable  of  any  vice,  and  self- 
exiled  from  all  decent  society.  In  Leigh 
Hunt's  'Correspondence,'  lately  published, 
and  edited  by  his  eldest  son,  an  interesting 
revelation  is  given  to  the  public  of  two 
'  skeletons  in  the  house'  of  this  kind,  which 
embittered  his  life.  At  a  very  early  age 
one  of  his  sons  became  a  great  favourite 
amongst  all  his  relations  and  friends,  for 
his  sparkling  vivacity,  his  good  nature,  and 
his  ready  wit ;  yet  at  the  same  '  wery  early 
age '  he  was  an  habitual  liar.  At  a  '  very 
tender  age,'  too,  we  are  told,  '  he  contracted 
a  habit  of  intemperance.'  Indeed,  his  brother 
remarks, '  he  seemed  to  be  devoid  of  every 
faculty  of  self-restraint ;  and  this  want  of 
control  exhibited  itself  in  the  most  alarming 
forms.  On  several  occasions  he  attacked 
his  brothers  with  knives,  on  one  actually 
stabbing  his  third  brother,  who  was  only 
saved  from  a  deadly  blow  by  one  of  his 
other  brothers,  who  saw  the  danger,  and 
thrust  him  down  from  the  knife.  It  was 
after  this,  that  in  order  to  extort  some  in- 
dulgence from  his  mother,  whose  state  of 
health  has  already  been  mentioned,  he  held 
the  carving-knife  over  the  soft  part  of  the 
head  of  an  infant-brother.'  The  editor  apol- 
ogetically remarks,  '  These  facts  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  but  for  two  reasons — 
to  let  Leigh  Hunt's  very  slight  allusion  to 
this  skeleton  in  the  house  to  have  its  full 
force,  and  also  to  explain  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  family  ultimately  came  —  that 
there  was  some  natural  deficiency  in  the 
man  which  rendered  him  morally  irrespons- 
ible. A  very  striking  remark  was  made  not 
long  since  to  a  visitor  at  the  Golden  Bridge 
near  Dublin,  —  a  nunnery,  whose  inmates 
have  a  reformatory  for  discharged  female 
convicts,  —  that  those  who  are  incorrigible 
to  the  admirable  treatment  of  the  Irish  sys- 
tem, seem  always  to  be  afflicted  with  some 
natural  deficiency,  and  particularly  a  defi- 
ciency in  natural  affection.'  Leigh  Hunt's 
second  son  was  also  an  illustration  of  this 
remark.  He  is  described  as  being  '  clever, 
amusing,  agreeable,  and  from  first  to  last 
very  decidedly  good-natured  ;  but  he  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  without  that  serious 
instinctive  affection  which  binds  families  to- 
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gether.  In  absence  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
recollection  of  his  relatives  and  familiar 
friends,  with  the  exception  of  his  fother.' 
He  was  a  prodigal, — '  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  used  his  father's  means,  and  some- 
times his  father's  name,' — and  at  the  close 
of  his  life  was  maintained  by  his  family.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  education  of  these  boys 
was  bad  ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  eldest  son, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  that  Leigh  Hunt 
spared  no  expense  or  trouble  to  eradicate 
his  early  tendencies  to  vicious  courses.  And 
if  it  be  supposed  that  an  education  more 
decidedly  religious  than  that  which  Leigh 
Hunt  was  likely  to  mark  out  would  have 
saved  his  son,  we  have  to  say  that  there  are 
before  us  at  this  moment  the  touching  let- 
ters of  a  father  who,  himself  remarkable  for 
his  simple,  solid  piety,  and  having  bad  the 
advantages  of  a  religious  education,  died 
broken-hearted,  because  of  the  incorrigible 
unkindness,  irreligion,  and  vice  of  his  only 
son.  '  My  son,'  he  says  in  a  letter  to  his 
own  aged  mother  shortly  before  his  death, 
'  gives  me  great  grief  and  anxiety,  which 
affects  my  health.  He  has  wasted  his  time 
for  learning  a  business,  and  wasted  all  his 
•money  in  vice  and  folly.  He  is  now  wast- 
ing my  health  and  substance ;  what  to  do 
with  him  or  for  him,  I  know  not.  May 
God  have  mercy  upon  us  and  upon  him.  I 
am  sorry  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  your  de- 
clining years,  but  you  are  near  the  rest  that 
remains  for  the  people  of  God.  I  long  to 
fly  away  and  be  at  rest,  but  suffering  is  be- 
fore me.'  Within  six  months  after  writing 
this  anguished  utterance,  he  died  overwhelm- 
ed with  grief.  How  many  anxious  religious 
parents  have  had  sons  who  have  thus  brought 
their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
can  never  be  stated  in  dry  statistical  figures. 
Few  men,  however,  past  middle  age,  can 
look  around  them  and  not  be  able  to  tell 
such  off  their  fingers  by  the  dozen.  Dr. 
Trolat's  treatise  is  full  of  touching  domestic 
histories  of  the  misery  and  ruin  of  families 
caused  by  these  moral  imbeciles. 

Much  attention  has  been  directed  of  late 
years  to  the  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  de- 
generation prevails,  and  to  the  causes  and 
cure.  M.  Morel,  the  physician  to  the  asy- 
lum at  St.  Yon,  near  Rouen,  states  nume- 
rous fiicts  upon  both  these  points.  '  The  in- 
creasing number,'  he  observes,  '  of  suicides, 
of  outrages,  of  crimes  against  property  as 
well  as  person,  the  monstrous  precocity  of 
young  criminals,  the  degeneration  of  the 
people  which,  in  many  districts,  renders  it 
impossible  for  them  to  supply  their  quota 
of  conscripts  for  military  service,  are  un- 
questioned facts.  They  prove  with  signifi*- 
cant  numerals  that   the  apprehensions  of 


European  governments  have  been  justly 
alarmed.'  In  the  first  rank  of  causes  he 
places  drunkenness  and  opium-eating,  man- 
ufacturing and  mining  labour  of  a  degrading 
kind,  misery,  and  such  causes  as  belong  to 
the  soil,  as  marsh  emanations,  in  connection 
with  defective  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
These  causes  do  not,  however,  affect  the 
middle  and  higher  classes.  Hence  Dr.  Lay- 
cock  distinguishes  between  '  poverty-cretins' 
and  'luxury-cretins,'  and  has  also  a  class  of 
'  theroid '  or  brute-like  idiots.  These  latter 
are  the  products  of  a  retrograde  develop- 
ment of  humanity  in  the  direction  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  accordance  with  great 
laws  of  life  which  as  yet  are  but  imperfectly 
comprehended,  and  too  much  involved  in 
hypotheses.  Such  a  brute-like  idiot  was 
found  by  Dr.  Mitchell  in  Lewis.  He  re- 
marks :  '  I  have  never  seen  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  ape-faced  idiot  than  in  this 
case.  It  is  not,  however,  the  face  alone 
which  is  ape-like.  He  grins,  chatters,  and 
screams  like  a  monkey,  never  attempting  a 
sound  in  any  way  resembling  a  word. 
He  puts  himself  into  the  most  ape-like  atti- 
tudes in  his  hunts  for  lice,  and  often  brings 
his  mouth  to  help  his  hands.  His  arms 
are  long,  and  he  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  drop  on  all  fours.  He  grasps  what 
he  brings  to  his  mouth  with  an  affenish  hold. 
He  tears  his  clothes  with  his  teeth,  and 
spits  when  angry.  His  thumbs  are  but 
additional  fingers.  He  has  a  leaping  walk. 
He  has  heavy  eye-brows,  and  short  hair  on 
his  cheek  and  fece.  His  teeth  are  good, 
and  his  under  jaw  large  and  round,  and 
greatly  projecting.  He  is  muscular,  active, 
and  not  dwarfish.  He  sits  on  the  floor  in 
ape-fashion,  with  his  genitals  exposed.  He 
has  filthy  habits  of  all  kinds.'  (App.  to 
Third  Report,  p.  249.)  This  kind  of  idiot 
is  not  very  rare,  but  Pinel  has  described  an 
idiot  which  had  wool  on  its  body,  and  the 
habitual  movements  of.a  sheep. 

The  two  opposite  extremes  of  luxury  and 
poverty  seem  to  conduce  to  the  production 
of  a  race  of  beings  which  follow  their  own 
selfish  instincts.  Extreme  misery  unques- 
tionably tends,  by  its  constant  pressure,  to 
induce  habitual  selfishness,  and  this  is  trans- 
mitted hereditarily.  But  wealth  places  the 
means  of  self-gratification  at  the  disposal  of 
its  possessors ;  so  that,  although  the  stimu- 
lus to  selfishness  which  misery  affords  may 
be  wanting,  there  is  every  inducement  for 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  as  the  business  of 
life.  That  refinement  which  accompanies 
wealth  and  the  pleasures  it  affords,  is  pur- 
chased too  dear  when  it  degenerates  into  a 
luxurious  indolence  and  a  habitual  neglect 
of  duty.      Such  a  mental  condition,  uubal- 
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anced  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  the 
healthy  gymnastics  of  conflict  with  the 
world,  becomes  the  hereditary  defect  of  the 
moral  imbecile.  And  by  a  singular  yet 
certain  law  of  mental  life  and  transmission, 
the  higher  and  nobler  qualities  for  which 
the  refined  parent  is  remarkable,  are  not 
manifested  in  his  children,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  That  cerebral  condition  which  is 
excessive,  acting  in  the  father,  becomes  too 
often  a  kind  of  atrophy  or  palsy  in  the  off- 
spring. In  this  way  we  can  account  for  the 
descendants  of  very  proud  men  manifesting 
low  tastes,  of  which  the  grand-son  of  the 
late  Lord  Byron  was  an  example.  A  peer 
of  the  realm,  it  is  said  he  chose  to  be  a  me- 
chanic, married  the  daughter  of  a  publican, 
and  died  lately  in  humble  circumstances. 
In  like  manner,  the  sons  of  strictly  religious 
people  are  apt  to  be  born  scapegraces,  and 
of  those  with  keen  domestic  affections  to  be 
models  of  unloving  selfishness.  Such  a 
transmutation  of  character  occurs  even  in 
this  class  of  refined  individuals  during  life, 
when  they  become  the  subjects  of  insanity, 
—  so  that  the  pure-minded  and  religious 
become  obscene  and  blasphemous ;  the  care- 
ful and  economical,  recklessly  extravagant; 
the  kind  father,  or  brother,  or  sister,  utterly 
negligent  of  domestic  duties. 

How  far  provision  can  be  made  in  schools 
for  these  moral  imbeciles,  whether  the  con- 
dition be  acquired  as  disease  or  hereditary, 
so  that  the  defects  in  their  character  may  be 
amended,  and  how  far  asylums  or  houses  of 
detention  can  be  established  for  the  incura- 
bly vicious,  must,  sooner  or  later,  become 
social  questions  of  considerable  importance. 
The  asylum  at  St.  Yon,  presided  over  by 
Dr.  Morel,  was  formerly  a  house  of  deten- 
tion for  vicious  youths,  members  of  French 
aristocratic  families ;  it  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration whether  some  such  institution 
could  not  be  established  in  this  country,  in 
which  youths  like  the  two  sons  of  Leigh 
Hunt  might  be  placed  —  not  as  criminals, 
but  as  incurable  imbeciles.  When  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  such  are  as  incapable 
of  self-government  as  the  vegetative  idiot, 
or  the  intellectual  but  not  immoral  imbecile, 
there  can  be  no  solid  ground,  either  of  ex- 
pediency or  justice,  why  they  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  same  category.  Such  super- 
vision and  restraint  of  them  would  be  much 
cheaper  and  better  for  society,  and  conduce 
more  to  their  own  true  happiness,  than  the 
freedom  which  they  abuse,  regardless  of  all 
law,  or  order,  or  domestic  and  family  duties. 
But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  idiotic,  the  charac- 
ter of  incurability  or  incorrigibility  should, 
not  attach  until  every  available  means  had 
been  tried ;  and  these  means  should  be  direct- 


ed by  scientific  as  well  as  enthusiastic  educa- 
tors, and  not  by  men  like  Thomas  Hopley, 
who,  in  his  zeal  to  teach  an  imbecile,  beat 
him  to  death,  or  like  others  of  the  class 
who  torture  their  pupils  into  insanity  and 
dementia. 


Art.  VI.  —  1.  Johnson's  Tour  in  the  He- 
brides.    1775. 

2.  Two  Months  in  the  Highlands.  By  C. 
R.  Weld,  Esq.     1860. 

3.  The  Booh  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore. 
Translated  by  the  Rev.  Thos.  M-L.\uch- 
LAN.      1862. 

4.  Tales  of  the  West  Highlands.  By  J.  F. 
Campbell,  Esq.     1860. 

5.  Sir  John  M-NeilVs  Report  on  the  State 
of  the  Highlands  and  Islands.     1851. 

6.  Letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
on  the  State  of  Education  in  the  Hebrides. 
By  J.  Ramsay,  Esq.,  of  Islay.     1862. 

7.  The  Days  of  the  Fathers  in  Ross-shire. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy.     1861. 

Mistier  than  the  Highland  mountains  is 
the  early  Highland  history.  The  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  isles  are  lost  in  storm  and 
cloud,  through  which  the  days  of  St.  Colum- 
ba  flash  wildly  bright.  We  can  trace  their 
story  only  here  and  there,  up  to  a  period 
when  it  is  blended  with  Irish  tradition,  as 
rude  and  mythical  as  itself,  culminating  in 
the  arrival  of  Casar,  Noah's  niece,  upon 
Hibernian  shores,  forty  days  before  the 
deluge  ! 

The  population  of  the  Highlands,  and  of 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  seems  to  have 
been  elementarily  composed  of  two  races — 
the  race  of  the  Scots  and  the  race  of  the 
Cruithne.  In  Ireland,  the  kingdoms  of  Con- 
naught  and  Munster,  with  the  south  of 
Leinster,  were  Scottish,  and  from  these 
kingdoms  the  Scots  went  forth  and  founded 
colonies  in  the  north  and  east.  Ulster  and 
the  north  of  Leinster  were  inhabited  by  the 
Cruithne  ;  but  the  mythical  history  of  Ire- 
land relates  the  formation  of  a  Scottish 
settlement  in  Ulster  at  a  very  early  period, 
under  the  leadership  of  Dalriada,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Cruithnian  capital  before  the  forces 
of  another  Scottish  prince. 

These  Scots,  who  seem  to  have  impressed 
their  restless  migratory  character  on  their 
descendants,  after  assailing  the  Roman 
forces,  crossed  over  to  the  Argyllshire  coast, 
taking  possession  of  Argyll  proper,  Knap- 
dale,  Kintyre,  Lorn,  Cowall,  Isla,  lona, 
Arran,  the  adjacent  small  isles,  and  proba- 
bly part  of  Morven,  and   bestowed  upon 
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their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  Dalriada. 
As  might  be  expected,  their  northern  bound- 
ary varied  with  the  chances  of  strife,  but  its 
average  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Kingairloch  shore,  south-westward 
through  Morven  and  Mull  to  Colonsay, 
To  the  east  they  were  separated  from  the 
Cruithne  by  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Drumalban  mountains,  between  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Argyll.  Beyond  these  mount- 
ains, and  to  the  north  of  the  shifting  north- 
ern boundary,  the  Cruithne  were  still  su- 
preme. 

The  Scots  were  Christians,  the  disciples  of 
St.  Patrick  ;  the  Cruithne  professed  one  of 
the  rudest  forms  of  ancient  paganism.  In 
the  year  563,  the  landing  on  the  lona  shore 
of  that  true  Scottish  saint,  Columba  of  bless- 
ed memory,  was  the  commencement  of  that 
change  in  the  condition  and  language  of  the 
people  which  involved  the  blending  of  the 
two  races.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  mission  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Cruithne,  the  humble  abode  of  the  Culdees 
became  not  only  the  most  famous  of  the 
western  seats  of  learning,  but  the  source  of 
a  mighty  ecclesiastical  authority,  wielded, 
as  such  authority  seldom  is  or  has  been 
wielded,  for  the  honour  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  propaganda  to  which  the 
innumerable  Scottish  clergy,  who  spread  and 
founded  churches  over  the  Cruithne  realm, 
owed  their  allegiance.  Thus  a  learned 
Scottish  clergy,  bringing  with  them  a  written 
literary  language,  as  used  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Ireland,  overthrew  the  rude  mytho- 
logy of  the  Cruithne,  introducing  this  lan- 
guage along  with  Christianity  among  their 
converts,  whose  native  dialect,  if  cultivated 
at  all,  had  only  received  the  rude  culture  of 
the  pagan  magi.  Thus  both  Scots  and 
Cruithne  were  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  a  Scottish  clergy,  bringing  with  them  a 
language  from  Ireland. 

Nor  was  the  connection  with  Ireland  re- 
ligious and  philological  only ;  for  until  the 
year  573  the  Scots  of  the  British  Dalriada 
or  Argyll,  and  the  Scots  of  the  Irish  Dal- 
riada, were  governed  by  one  sovereign  who 
reigned  in  Ireland.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Cruithne  of  Ireland  were  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Scottish  Cruithne,  until  a  king  of  Ulster 
threw  it  off  about  the  year  608.  It  is  to  this 
period  of  close  political  union  that  we  are 
inclined  to  refer  the  exploits  of  the  warrior 
race  of  the  Feinne,  giving  to  both  Scotland 
and  Ireland  the  credit  of  these  somewhat 
mythical  heroes.*     The    Scottish   Dalriada 


*  Mr.  Skene's  introduction  to  Mr.  M'Lauchlan's 
translation  of  the  book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore  con- 
tains an  interesting  contribution  to  the  Os3ianic  con- 


became  peaceably  independent  of  Ireland, 
by  an  arrangement  entered  into  at  the  grea^ 
council  of  Drumceat,  when  JEdan,  its  first 
monarch,  was  crowned  by  the  venerable 
Columba. 

The  next  change  arose  out  of  the  resist- 
ance offered  by  the  community  of  lona  to  the 
imperious  dictates  of  the  secular  power, 
which  procured  the  expulsion  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  in  717,  and  the  banishment  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Grampians  of  those  who 
adhered  in  any  measure  toCuldee  simplicity. 
The  introduction  of  an  Anglican  influence  by 
means  of  a  clergy  from  Northumbria  fol- 
lowed upon  this  measure  ;  but  at  this  point, 
history,  which  had  previously  been  growing 
increasingly  illusory  and  uncertain,  almost 
altogether  ceases,  the  venerable  Bede  throw- 
ing the  last  glimmer  upon  it  in  731,  which 
reveals  that  the  Scottish  and  Cruithne  popu- 
lations were  still  in  the  same  relative  posi- 
tions. This  gap  in  Highland  history,  which 
swallows  up  more  than  a  century,  is  alto- 
gether unaccountable,  unless  the  records  of 
the  period  were  destroyed  in  the  subsequent 
disasters  to  the  monasteries  of  the  seaboard 
and  islands. 

A  partial  lifting  of  the  mist  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century  reveals  an  important 
change  —  the  Scottish  and  Cruithne  popula- 
tions united  under  the  rule  of  a  king  of  a 
Scottish  family.  History  is  altogether  silent 
here,  and  tradition  fails  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  means  by  which  this  union  was 
effected ;  but  as  the  Scots  had  previously 
appeared  as  the  leading  race,  we  may  con- 
jecture that  a  series  of  stubborn  conflicts,  in 
which  they  were  victorious,  placed  a  Scottish 
king  upon  the  Highland  throne. 

During  this  parenthetical  period  new 
actors  came  upon  the  scene,  in  the  Scandi- 
navian pirates,  by  whose  fierce  irruptions  a 
change  was  wrought  upon  the  West  High- 
lands and  Hebrides  which  affected  many 
generations.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century  hordes  of  these  marauders, 
under  their  bold  Viking  leaders,  attacked 
and  subjugated  the  seaboard  and  the  islands, 
marking  their  progress  by  a  trail  of  sacked 
and  burned  religious  houses.  lona,  which 
had  enjoyed  sixty  years  of  tranquillity  since 
the  death  of  Nestan,  and  was  once  again 
blooming  like  a  rose  in  the  desert,  was  the 
mark  fur  the  chiefest  fury  of  these  rude 
Danes  and  Norwegians.  In  802  its  monas- 
tery was  burned,  and  many  of  the  Culdees 
were  slain.  In  806  the  Vikings- returned, 
and  killed  sixty-eight  of  '  the  family  of  Hij.' 


troversy,  in  which  some  speculations  regarding  the 
Feinne  are  introduced,  tending  towards  the  same 
conclusion. 
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In  877,  in  consequence  of  the  perils  to  which 
lona  was  expensed,  the  Culdees  fled  to  Ire- 
land, carr^'ing  with  them,  according  to  some 
accounts,  the  bones  of  St.  Ci>lumba;  but 
enough  of  them  lingered  on  the  hallowed 
soil  to  provoke  another  Scandinavian  inva- 
sion in  9S5,  when  the  monastery  was  ran- 
sacked, and  the  abbot  and  fifteen  of  the 
presbyters  were  killed.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  influence  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Scottish  clergy  was  the  commencement  of  a 
most  unsatisfactory  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Highland  population,  and  lona  from  this 
time  ceased  to  be  the  luminous  centre  of 
Gaelic  learning,  as  well  as  the  stronghold  of 
a  simple  faith. 

So  completely  triumphant  was  the  Viking 
power  over  the  combined  Scottish  and 
Cruithne  races,  that  the  Hebrides  were 
merged  in  the  Norwegian  kingdom  of  Man 
and  the  Isles,  and  the  traces  of  this  subjec- 
tion are  still  to  be  found  along  their  stormy 
shores.  The  bloody  and  cumbrous  mytho- 
logy of  these  pirates  succumbed,  however, 
to  the  spurious  Christianity  which  had  dis- 
placed Culdeeism  ;  and  supreme  ecclesiasti- 
cally as  well  as  politically,  the  invaders 
placed  the  western  isles  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  newly-constituted  diocese  of 
Man.  There  are  abundant  traditions  of 
this  robber  era.  The  bleached  summit  of  a 
Skye  mountain  is  said  to  be  the  resting- 
place  of  a  home-sick  Norwegian  princess, 
who  desired  to  be  buried  where  every  wind 
from  Norway  might  blow  over  her  bones ; 
a  wild  tower  at  Kyleakin  traditionally  marks 
the  spot  where  the  Vikings  took  toll  of  pass- 
ing ships.  Norwegian  kings  sleep  in  Reilag 
Grain  ;  tales  abound  of  the  prowess  of  Haco, 
of  his  fierce  legions  marshalled  on  Kerrera ; 
of  lochs  darkened  by  the  sails  of  his  great 
war  galleys,  as  they  gathered  before  the  de- 
feat at  Largs  ;  and  in  attestation  of  history 
and  tradition,  towers  of  uncouth  construc- 
tion, frowning  from  isle  and  mainland  their 
defiance  of  time  and  storm,  bear  the  old 
Norwegian  names. 

From  the  period  of  the  formation  of  this 
predatory  kingdom  of  Man  and  the  Isles, 
until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
"while  the  majority  of  the  Hebrides  and 
the  mainland  seaboard  were  ruled  by  the 
Scandinavians,  and  British  Dalriada  by  a 
Scottish  prince,  the  great  remnant  of  the 
Gaelic  population  proper  remained  intact 
in  the  province  of  Moray,  and  maintained 
a  persistent  struggle  for  its  independence 
until  1130,  when  the  great  Celtic  leader,  the 
Earl  of  Moray,  was  overthrown  and  slain 
by  David  I.  In  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  the  Norwegian  power  waned,  and 
the  Hebrides  were  formed  into  a  true  Celt- 


ic kingdom  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Celtic 
kings,  or  Lords  of  the  Isles,  founded  by 
Somarled,  who,  by  a  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Clave  the  Red,  obtained  the 
islands  south  of  Ardnamurchan  Point  for 
his  eldest  son  Dougall,  the  ancestor  of  the 
powerful  house  of  Lorn. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  en- 
tire political  separation  effected  between 
British  Dalriada  and  Ireland  at  the  council 
of  Drumceat.  In  the  history  of  the  north- 
ern kingdom  of  the  isles,  we  find  a  close 
connection  with  Ireland  commencing  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  extending  over  near- 
ly 400  years, — the  tendencies  of  the  royal 
race  Irish, — Irish  aid  and  influence  always 
at  work  in  promoting  the  ascendancy  of 
that  race,  the  Highlands  colonized  by  illus- 
trious Irish  families,  and  the  Irish  literary 
influence  universal,  the  Highland  sennachies 
themselves  being  either  of  Irish  extraction, 
or  trained  in  Ireland  in  the  language  and 
exercise  of  their  art,  while  the  Lords  of  the 
Isles  were  always  either  taking  part  in  Irish 
wars,  or  receiving  aid  from  Ireland  in  wars 
at  home.  This  intimate  alliance,  which 
ceased  only  with  the  fall  of  the  independ- 
ent sovereignty  of  the  Isles  and  the  Re- 
formation, extending  for  so  long  a  period, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Hebrides  were  becoming 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  those  of  Ire- 
land, must  have  exerted  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  country.  Mr.  Skene,  in  his 
valuable  introduction  to  the  Book  of  the 
Dean  of  Lismore,  doubts  '  whether  to  the 
close  of  this  period  there  existed  the  means 
of  acquiring  the  art  of  writing  the  language 
(Gaelic)  out  of  Ireland,  or  the  conception 
of  a  written  and  cultivated  literature  which 
was  not  identified  with  its  language  and 
learning.'  This  literary  dependence  on  Ire- 
land implies  a  rudeness  and  absence  of  cul- 
tivation among  the  people  of  the  Hebrides, 
fairly  represented,  we  may  presume,  by 
that  popular  unwritten  literature  of  which 
we  retain  some  fragments  in  the  Dean  of 
Lisraore's  collection,  the  legends  of  the 
Feinne,  and  the  romantic  tales  of  the  West 
Highlands.  In  fact,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  ballad  poetry  of  the  country  alone  re- 
sisted the  foreign  literary  influence,  and  that 
the  uncultivated  native  bards,  the  '  ballad- 
mongers  '  of  the  poor,  continued  to  express 
themselves  in  the  idiom  of  the  native  Gaelic 
dialect,  while  their  aristocratic  compeers 
delighted  the  ears  of  chiefs  with  the  culti- 
vated language  and  rhythm  acquired  in  the 
Irish  schools  of  sennachies  and  bards. 

The  Reformation  introduced  the  craving 
for  a  religious  literature  ;  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous  fact,   that  the  first  book  printed  in 
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Gaelic  was  the  Liturgy  or  Book  of  Order 
issued  by  John  Knox,  and  translated  by  the 
Protestant  superintendent  of  the  Isles.  All 
translations  of  books  for  the  next  two  cen- 
turies were  in  the  Irish  idiom  ;  and  when 
Scotch  Gaelic  finally  became  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  written  language,  it  was 
clothed  in  the  Irish  orthography. 

The  Irish  political  influence  having  died 
out  with  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Isles,  as  the  religious  influence  ceased 
with  the  Reformatibn,  a  period  succeeded 
in  which  the  history  of  the  Hebrides  is  a 
history  of  broils  and  dissensions,  redeemed 
only  by  such  a  generous  devotion  to  a  royal 
race  as  has  tinged  the  closing  days  of  tlieir 
military  history  with  all  the  hues  of  ro- 
mance. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  Hebrides  an  early 
history  remarkably  obscure,  only  redeemed 
from  a  singular  monotony  by  the  light 
which  emanated  from  the  lona  shore,  and 
the  success  of  the  Scandinavian  raid — a 
people  partly  Scottish  and  partly  Cruith- 
nian,  with  an  infusion  of  the  Scandincivian 
element — an  ecclesiastical  influence  always 
derived  from  without,  alternately  Irish  and 
Northumbrian,  and  a  native  literature  oral 
only. 

Fantastic  islands,  the  fringe  of  a  coast 
lacerated  by  deep  fiords  ;  inaccessible  cliffs, 
against  which  the  Atlantic  surges  hurl  them- 
selves in  fury,  to  recoil  defeated  ;  cataracts 
tumbling  into  the  sea  from  precipice  sum- 
mits, or  whirled  upwards  in  white  wreaths 
by  the  storm ;  huge  mountains,  rising  sheer 
from  the  sea  level ;  uncouth  ruins  piled 
on  every  headland  ;  caverns,  in  which  the 
waves  for  ever  make  wild  music  ;  a  solemn 
loneliness,  to  which  nothing  else  can  com- 
pare ;  a  sublimity  of  barrenness  decked 
out  in  gorgeous  colouring, — all  that  a  cen- 
tury later  constitutes  the  witchery  of  a 
West  Highland  tour,  were  lost  upon  the 
pioneer  of  Hebridean  travellers.  The 
mountains  were  but  '  monstrous  protube- 
rances;' and  the  moorland,  with  its  bizarre 
robe  of  orange,  purple,  and  green,  '  a  wide 
extent  of  hopeless  sterility.'  His  utilita- 
rian eye  saw  nothing  in  the  mountain  tor- 
rent bed,  with  its  picturesque  waste  of 
boulders  and  shoals,  but  'channels  which 
seem  so  much  wider  than  the  water  they 
convey  would  seem  naturally  to  require ;' 
and,  after  a  day  of  marvellous  beauty  spent 
in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  in 
the  Highlands,  he  writes:  —  'It  will  very 
readily  occur  that  this  uniformity  of  bar- 
renness can  aflford  very  little  amusement 
to  the  traveller  ;  that  it  is  easy  to  sit  at 
home  and  conceive  rocks,  and  heath,  and 
waterfalls  j  and  that  these  journeys  are  use- 


less labours,  which  neither  impregnate  the 
imagination  nor  enlarge  the  understand- 
ing.' The  effect  of  mountains  walling  in  a 
gorge  with  ramparts  of  uncouth  majesty, 
he  recognises  in  these  words  :  '  By  hinder- 
ing the  eye  fi'om  ranging,  they  forced  the 
mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself.'  This 
singular  effect  of  the  picturesque  occurs  in 
the  only  passage  in  which  he  expresses  any 
perception  of  the  beautiful ;  and  even  then 
his  thoughts  strayed  lovingly  back,  if  not 
to  Fleet  Street,  at  least  to  '  flowery  pas- 
tures and  waving  harvests,  and  the  artificial 
solitude  of  parks  and  gardens.' 

Yet  much  we  respect  that  ancient  ex- 
plorer, who  braved  the  loneliness  of  mount- 
ain and  moorland,  with  his  unique  parasite 
fur  his  on'y  companion,  and  imparted  to 
the  Hebrides  a  portion  of  his  own  fame  ; 
and  admire  his  picturesque  ungainliness  on 
the  long-legged,  short-backed  sheltie,  as  he 
perseveringly  traversed  the  roadless  moors 
and  bogs  of  Skye  in  the  days  before  water- 
proofs, and  his  majestic  patience  as  he  lay 
in  the  cribbed  cabin  of  the  kelp-boat,  with 
a  greyhound  at  his  back  to  keep  him  warm, 
while  the  storm  swept  the  surge  in  hissing 
drift  over  the  deck  by  the  terrible  headland 
of  Ardnamurchan.  We  reverence  his  love 
of  truth,  and  his  fearlessness  in  telling  it, 
and  his  careful  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  people.  It  is  well  fur  our 
national  self  esteem  that  modern  travellers 
are  more  addicted  to  scenery  and  sport 
than  to  the  things  which  concern  men.  We 
are  doubtless  somewhat  wiser  for  John- 
son's book,  and  for  its  successors ;  yet  there 
is  a  slight  appropriateness  still  in  his  hyper- 
bolical estimate  of  Lowland  ignorance  of 
the  Scottish  north-west  : — '  To  the  South- 
ern inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  state  of 
the  mountains  and  of  the  islands  is  equally 
unknown  with  that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra  ; 
of  both  they  have  only  heard  a  little,  and 
guess  the  rest.  They  are  strangers  to  the 
manners,  the  advantnges,  and  the  wants  of 
the  people  whose  life  they  would  model, 
and  whose  evils  they  would  remedy  !' 

It  has  become  fashionable  since  that  day 
to  write  books  of  northern  travel,  in  which 
Skye  is  always  sketched  as  the  grand  salient 
feature,  as  it  really  is.  Mr.  Wilson  grazed 
round  the  coast  in  the  Fisheries'  cutter ; 
Mr.  Weld  dashed  over  the  country  lately 
in  true  tourist  style  ;  Alexander  Smith 
might  make  any  one  long  to  '  ramble  among 
the  Hebrides  ;'  and  Chambers  gives  a  hasty 
and  sober  survey.  Nor  is  a  less  superficial 
literature  wanting.  A  Highland  minister 
delineates  that  deeper  life  which  the  tourist 
touches  only  to  ridicule  or  misapprehend  ; 
but  it  is  of  the  days  of  the  fathers  that  he 
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writes,  and  his  volume  is  elegy  and  coro- 
nach in  one.  Mr.  Campbell  has  made  a 
large  collection  of  an  oral  literature  that  is 
passing  away  ;  and  Mr.  M'Lauchlan  has 
given  to  the  antiquarian  world  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  book.  There 
is  something  pathetic  in  the  loving  zeal 
with  which  the  three  last  have  sought  to 
catch  and  fix  on  paper  the  retreating  sha- 
dows of  fading  things.  Is  it  the  relics,  not 
of  periods,  but  of  a  nation,  that  they  are 
hoarding  up,  and  of  'a  nation  scattered  and 
peeled,'  on  which  none  shall  ever  write  Re- 
surgam  ?  The  most  careless  writer  trans- 
fers something  more  to  his  pages  than  he 
dreams  of;  an  impression  of  gloom  and 
hopelessness  harmonizing  with  the  dreary 
howling  of  the  storm  and  the  moan  of  the  sea 
upon  silent  shores,  tallying  unintentionally 
with  the  observations  of  more  careful  think- 
ers. Everywhere  the  descriptions  suggest 
a  picture  painted  in  neutral  tint,  a  strain  of 
music  in  a  minor  key. 

Few  true  lovers  of  the  "West  Highlands 
have  much  sympathj"-  with  the  '  Saxons,' 
who  regard  them  merely  as  '  shooting  quar- 
ters,' and  less  still  with  the  men  and  women 
who  '  chaff'  and  giggle  among  the  tombs  of 
Reilig  Orain,  and  whoop  and  screech  in  the 
temple-cave  of  Staffa,  and  '  do  Skye'  with  a 
rush.  The  pompous  old  lexicographer  is 
worth  them  all  ;  and  for  his  rational  inter- 
est in  Highland  humanity  we  pardon  his 
insensibility  to  Highland  beauty,  and  are 
only  grateful  that  he  pioneered  the  path  of 
the  picturesque.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Hebrides  have  gained  so  little  in  civil- 
isation bv  the  increasing  influx  of  tourists. 
The  hut  is  not  one  whit  better  than  in  the 
days  of  Martin,  perhaps  only  slightly  im- 
proved since  the  age  of  Somarled.  The 
system  of  cultivation  is  possibly  a  little 
worse  than  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Few  if  any  ameliorating  influences  ai*e  left 
behind  as  the  tide  of  strangers  ebbs.  There 
is  no  sympathy  between  the  Saxon  tourist 
and  the  Gaelic-speaking  Celt.  There  is  lit- 
tle attempt  at  communication  when  the 
barrier  of  language  is  broken  down.  There 
is  little  enough  inducement  to  cross  the 
quagmire  at  the  hut  door  and  penetrate  the 
smoky  darkness  within.  The  men,  more 
shy  and  sensitive  than  any  other  peasantry, 
wrap  themselves  in  a  proud  silence  ;  the 
pale,  half-clad  children,  who  peer  from  be- 
hind the  boulders,  run  like  the  deer  at  a 
stranger's  approach  ;  the  clergy  appear  <»i 
the  defensive,  and  a  general  dread  of  mis- 
apprehension and  ridicule  guards  every 
avenue.  There  is  little  in  the  mode  of 
life  to  attract  ;  and  unless  a  traveller  finds 
the  key  to  the  Highland  heart,  which  assur- 


edly is  not  money,  it  is  happier  for  him  to 
hold  communion  with  the  Highland  hills  in 
their  own  desert  solitudes. 

To  breakfast  in  Glasgow,  and  to  see  the 
sun  set  behind  '  the  streamy  Morven,'  is  to 
take  a  leap  backwards  of  fifty  years.  The 
'  royal  route '  by  the  Crinan  Canal  is  un- 
questionably the  most  alluring ;  and  an  ad- 
mirably managed  line  of  steamers,  of  extra- 
ordinary speed  and  elegance,  gives  the  charm 
of  rapid  contrast  to  the  transition  from 
Lowland  activity  to  the  dolce  far  niente  of 
the  Highlands.  A  century  has  vanished 
when  Syke  is  attained,  and  the  havoc  played 
with  the  ages  has  a  strange  effect.  The 
mountains  and  the  streams  speak  peace,  the 
turbulent  unrest  and  manifold  vexations  of 
civilisation  are  forgotten,  and  a  world  of 
enchantment  rises  as  the  world  of  bustle 
sets.  The  very  names  have  a  classical 
freshness,  and  memories  of  forgotten  Os- 
sianic  fragments  blend  themselves  instinct- 
ively with  the  roar  of  Conn  a  1  or  Corryvre- 
kan.  The  grey  huts,  roofed  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  scattered  sparsely  upon  the 
heather,  or  huddled  in  inconspicuous  wretch- 
edness on  the  grim  sea-shore,  suggest  noth- 
ing of  '  life's  ceaseless  toil  and  endeavour.' 
The  deserts  high  up  among  the  Alps  are 
less  awful  than  the  sounding  solitudes  of 
Glen  Sligachan  or  Corruisk.  There  are 
strange  sounds  half  heard,  and  strange 
shapes  half  seen  through  the  rifts  in  the 
ever-changing  mists.  The  winds  are  grim 
and  fierce  as  they  sweep  down  the  narrow 
sounds,  lashing  the  waves  till  the  spin-drifl 
hisses  in  mockery.  The  elements  hold  a 
ceaseless  carnival,  storms  make  darkness  at 
noonday,  malignant  mist-demons  shoot  up 
out  of  black  abysses,  glens  are  alternately 
arched  by  rainbows  and  filled  with  driving 
sleet.  Everything  is  strange,  weird,  abnor- 
mal. The  west  wind  is  not  a  zephyr,  the 
south  wind  does  not  '  blow  softly.'  The 
thunderstoi'm  is  not  the  climax  of  a  sultry 
summer  day,  but  its  '  dread  artillery  '  vies 
with  the  booming  of  the  winter  hurricane, 
and  the  lightning  gleams  coldly  on  the  win- 
ter snow.  But  it  is  not  always  storm 
among  the  Hebrides.  There  are  dreamy 
lotus  days,  which  dawn  and  die  with  scarce- 
ly a  cloud  upon  the  sky  or  a  ripple  on  the 
sea — days  of  gorgeous  colouring  peculiarly 
Highland,  of  deep  rich  blue,  and  Tyrian 
purple,  and  crimson,  and  orange,  and  gold ; 
w^hen  fairy  islands  float  like  emeralds  on  a 
sapphire  sea,  when  every  moor  is  fragrant 
with  bog-myrtle,  and  every  glen  with  the 
aromatic  odour  of  the  birch,  and  every 
air  which  travels  seaward  is  laden  with  the 
scent  of  pine  and  heather. 

The  sunsets  at  Oban  are  peculiarly  beau- 
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tiful.  The  deep  shadows  on  the  exquisite 
little  bay,  while  the  mimic  waves  ripple  in 
crimson  on  its  margin  ;  the  heavy  mass  of 
shade  on  old  Dunolly  ;  the  grand  double 
peak  of  Ben  Cruachan,  so  sun-loved  that 
the  glory  lingers  there  in  bi-illiant  rose- 
colour  long  after  the  lower  hills  are  in  deep 
purple  shadow  ;  the  many  coloured  robe  of 
Morven  ;  and  the  Sound  of  Mull  gleaming 
away  among  the  mountains  in  an  effulgence 
of  golden  light,  till  amidst  a  glorious  dis- 
play of  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  crimson 
clouds,  the  sun  sinks,  and  silver  succeeds  to 
gold.  The  bay  of  Obau  is  always  beauti- 
ful from  the  hour  when  the  first  sunbeam 
gilds  Bentalla,  and,  creeping  slowly  on, 
touches  the  heavy  white  mists  which  cur- 
tain Morven,  and  brightens  the  green  of 
Kerrera,  and  flashes  on  a  thousand  ripples 
in  the  sound,  till  the  last  crimson  streak 
fades  from  the  water,  and  the  sea  quivers  in 
the  moonlight,  and  not  a  sound  is  heard  but 
the  ripple  of  the  tide  or  the  drip  of  a  fish- 
erman's oars.  Oban  is  the  oasis  of  the 
west.  The  cliffs  of  the  sound  of  Kerrera 
are  mantled  in  the  brightest  green  ivy,  in- 
terspersed with  warmer  tints.  Kerrera, 
with  its  rocky  promontories,  deep  shady 
inlets,  and  velvet  turf,  would  be  un-IIebri- 
dean  were  it  not  for  its  broken  outline  and 
the  grim  old  tower  of  Gylen,  but  it  is"  a 
lovely  foreground  to  the  huge  frowning 
mountains  of  Mull,  which  give  sublimity 
and  brew  storms  for  the  whole  region.  The 
white  houses  which  lie  round  the  semicircu- 
lar bay  are  a  village  to  the  Low  lander  and 
a  city  to  the  Islander ;  but  they  are  most 
truly  a  village,  though  Oban  is  the  recog- 
nised metropolis  of  the  West  Highlands, 
and  is  ambitious  to  expand.  If  the  sum- 
mer sun  shines  upon  it,  or  the  winter  snows 
fall  upon  it,  or  the  south  wind  z'olls  heavy 
mist-masses  over  it,  in  storm,  or  in  days 

' Falls  not  rain,  or  hail,  or  any  snow, 

Or  ever  wind  blows  loudly,' 

it  is   always  beautiful,  and   always   inex- 
haustible. 

It  is  the  only  village  on  the  north-western 
coast  which  has  any  appearance  of  progress ; 
and  its  situation,  and  the  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Hutcheson  of  Glasgow,  have  taken  it  out 
of  the  catalogue  of  decaying  Highland  vil- 
lages. Eighty  years  ago  there  was  not  a 
slated  house  in  it,  and  forty  years  ago  it  had 
hardly  any  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  country.  It  now  has  a  mail  coach  to 
Inverary  all  the  year,  and  a  tourist  coach 
in  summer,  and  daily  coinmunication  with 
Inverness  and  Glasgow  by  water  for  five 
months  of  the  year,  besides  being  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  steamers  which  make  tri- 


weekly sailings  to  Staffa  and  to  Glencoe ; 
and  the  chief  port  of  call  for  the  boats 
bound  to  the  Hebrides  and  the  North 
throughout  the  year.  But  it  is  not  the 
tourist  traflac,  carried  on  by  light,  elegant, 
sharp-bowed  steamers,  which  is  the  great 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  Highlands  by 
this  enterprising  Glasgow  firm.  They  pos- 
sess round-bowed,  round-sterned,  paddle- 
wheel  steamers,  constructed  for  canal  as 
well  as  sea-traffic,  which  through  the  winter 
and  summer  supply  all  the  country  receding 
from  the  Linnhe  Loch  and  the  Caledonian 
Canal  with  all  imported  food  and  merchan- 
dise, and  powerful,  well-provided  sea-boats 
which  link  the  surge-beaten  Hebrides  with 
southern  civilisation.  It^  is  a  commercial 
enterprise,  but  animated  by  something  more 
than  mere  commercial  feeling ;  and  it  has 
done  more,  and  is  effecting  more,  for  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  Hebrides,  than 
any  scheme,  commercial  or  philanthropic, 
has  yet  performed.  These  boats  have  gra- 
dually developed  a  large  trade  between  the 
Hebrides  and  Glasgow  ;  and  carrying  up 
goods  of  all  descriptions,  household  stores, 
farming  implements,  timber,  doors,  win- 
dows, slates, —  everything,  in  fact,  that  can 
be  impoi'ted,  —  they  bring  down  again  all 
the  produce  of  the  islands,  cattle,  sheep, 
poultry,  eggs,  wool,  whelks,  hides,  herring, 
besides  affording  the  opportunity  for  those 
who  come  to  the  south  to  seek  work  to  do 
so  cheaply  and  rapidly.  These  steamers 
now  call  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  landings 
along  the  island  and  mainland  coasts,  and 
wherever  they  call  a  trade  is  gradually  de- 
veloping. This  regular  steam  communica- 
tion with  the  south  is  the  greatest  boon 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  the  remote 
islands,  and  promotes  emigration  as  well  as 
trade.  Oban,  as  the  central  point  of  this 
steam  navigation,  has  been  the  greatest 
gainer  by  it,  and  the  arrivals  and  departures 
of  the  boats  constitute  its  only  gaieties.  If 
others  should  be  added,  together  with  the 
suburbanizing  influence  of  a  railroad,  the 
charm  of  the  village  will  vanish. 

Mull — which,  next  to  Skye,  is  the  grand- 
est of  the  Hebrides,  and  has  profited  by 
Johnson's  quizzical  comment  on  the  loss  of 
his  walking-stick,  by  a  great  extent  of  plant- 
ing —  is  hardly  known  at  all.  Yet  it  has 
some  of  the  wildest  waterfalls  in  Scotland  ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  the  cliffs  of  Inninmore 
exceeds  that  of  the  famous  cliffs  of  the 
Saguenay,  which  they  somewhat  resemble. 
With  ruins  picturesquely  situated  on  rocks 
which  are  lashed  by  the  waves,  and  rocks 
fashioned  by  nature  into  magnificent  arches, 
as  at  Carsaig,  or  moulded  into  columns,  tier 
above  tier  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
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perpendicularly,  —  with  its  eastern  shores 
clothed  in  foliage,  and  its  mountains  massed 
heavily,  rising  to  the  height  of  3000  feet, — 
Mull  has  the  attnictions  of  solitude  and  un- 
frequentedness.  It  runs  out  into  a  most 
barren,  rugged,  richly-coloured  promontory 
on  the  west  side,  broken  at  the  margin  into 
rose-tinted  islets,  dangerous  to  ships,  but 
magnificent  when  the  south-west  wind  hurls 
the  Atlantic  upon  them  in  clouds  of  foam. 

Across  a  narrow  sound,  in  singular  con- 
trast to  this  desert  of  red  granite,  the 
island  of  lona,  coral-white  in  its  sandy  mar- 
gin, is  so  vivid  in  its  greenness  as  to  seem 
severed  altogether  from  its  brethren  of '  The 
hoarse  Hebrides,'  as  if  the  blessing  of  its 
old  fertility  still  lingered  lovingly.  Nothing 
can  be  greener,  or  more  peaceful  and  pas- 
toral-looking, than  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  with  its  low  white  houses,  and  soft 
sward,  and  quiet  bays,  and  long  reaches  of 
snowy  sand,  strewn  with  gigantic  sea-weed 
and  crimsoned  in  patches  with  the  beauti- 
ful Plocamium  Coccinenm.  But  from  the 
rude,  yet  imposing,  piles  of  ecclesiastical 
ruin  which  rise  bare  and  gaunt  from  that 
quiet  shore,  and  are  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar shrines  of  modern  pilgrimage,  the  real 
pilgrim  turns  away  towards  the  other  end 
of  the  island,  where  bold  headlands,  perfo- 
rated and  channelled  by  the  heavy  surges, 
project  into  the  Atlantic,  and  the  black 
rocky  coast  is  fringed  with  foam  and  spray, 
and  the  Glen  of  the  Temple  hides  itself 
among  wild  rocks. 

All  the  hills  of  this  southern  part  of  lona 
are  composed  of  rough  boulders  of  granite, 
with  soil  thinly  showered  among  them,  ex- 
cept that  one  strange  knoll,  quiet  and  flow- 
ery, facing  towards  the  west,  hallowed  by 
tradition  as  the  spot  to  which  the  saint  went 
out  to  pray  and  meditate  at  eventide,  when 
the  angels  of  God  met  him.  This  Angels' 
Hill,  the  Temple  Glen,  the  Bay  of  the 
Wicker  Boat,  and  that  other  and  wilder  glen 
opening  to  the  Athmuc,  with  rock  pinnacles 
for  gates,  and  that  most  suggestive  circle  of 
grey  stones,  possess  a  beauty  hallowed  by 
association  above  all  other  spots  on  our 
western  shores,  significant  as  they  are  of 
one  of  the  mightiest  triumphs  which  the 
Gospel  has  ever  won.  In  these  consecrated 
glens,  or  on  the  fragrant  Angels'  Hill,  or  by 
the  Blessed  Martyr's  Bay,  while  water  of  a 
deeper  than  a  Mediterranean  blue  ripples  on 
the  dazzling  sand;  or  in  solemn  Reilag  Grain 
by  moonlight,  when  no  sounds  are  astir  but 
the  deep  murmur  of  the  waves  in  the  cav- 
erns of  the  western  coast,  and  the  light 
plashing  of  the  tide  in  the  narrow  sound, — 
the  charm  of  historic  association  is  more 
vividly  felt  and  enjoyed  than  in  any  part  of 


Scotland.  The  absence  of  anything  but  a 
barbaric  history  in  the  Highlands  is  made 
up  for  here  in  the  grand  old  story  cluster- 
ing round  rock  and  glen,  telling  itself  for 
ever. 

The  most  impressive  view  of  the  lona 
ruins  is  from  the  temple  which  rises,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  time  and  art,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Staff*a ;  but  it  is  the  grandest,  not 
on  a  calm  summer  day,  when  the  swell  pul- 
sates gently  over  the  ruby  and  green  floor 
of  Fingal's  Cave,  but  in  wild  weather,  — 
squalls,  hailstorms,  sunshine,  clouds  massed 
heavily,  and  patches  of  deep  blue,  and  a 
strong  southerly  wind.  Then,  when  the 
long  green  surge  rolls  into  the  cavern,  dark- 
ening it  as  it  fills  up  the  majestic  portal,  as 
it  recoils  like  a  mass  of  drifting  snow,  the 
gaunt,  square  tower  of  the  old  cathedral 
appears  above  it,  for  ever  sad  and  silent, 
while  the  thunder-music  of  '  the  temple  not 
made  with  hands '  peals  on  eternally  its  sol- 
emn anthem. 

It  is  in  Skye  that  the  majesty  of  the  West 
Highland  scenery  culminates.  Its  eastern 
shores  are  dark  and  solemn ;  on  the  west, 
headlands  1000  feet  in  height  oppose  a  bar- 
rier to  the  Atlantic.  Its  names  tell  of  Scan- 
dinavian conquest ;  its  traditions  are  of 
giants.  Its  mountains  are  unique ;  they 
look  as  if  they  had  been  thrown  up  blazing 
from  the  bed  of  the  sea,  with  the  coppery 
furnace  glow  still  on  ^ome  of  them.  Some 
are  black  and  verdurelesp,  others  have  a 
strange  icy  shimmer.  They  are  huge,  fan- 
tastic, abnormal  creations, — spires  here,  the 
semblance  of  craters  there,  ridges  spiked 
and  serrated,  conical  peaks,  cracks  and  pre- 
cipices, sides  scathed  and  torn  by  furious 
torrents,  corries  and  abysses  which  never 
see  the  sun  at  midsummer, — a  chaos  of  sub- 
lime desolation.  The  morning  sun  may 
disperse  the  mists;  but  at  noon  they  are 
boiling  out  of  their  gloomy  hollows,  and 
playing  dark  magic  with  mountain  tops, 
driving  down  Glen  Sligachan  and  surging 
round  the  black  Scuir  na  Gillean,  until  as 
purple  clouds,  fit  chariots  for  Ossianic  he- 
roes, they  float  off"  at  sunset  from  Marskowe 
and  Blabhein.  Skye  has  the  majesty  of 
mist  and  the  witchery  of  colouring;  such 
blinks  of  sunshine  as  are  worth  waiting  fur 
through  a  week  of  hurricane  and  hail ;  such 
sublimity  of  storm  as  to  make  sunshine  in- 
sipid ;  such  illusions  as  are  worth  many 
realities,  and  realities  which  seem  illusions 
in  the  retrospect  of  common-place  life. 

The  Cuchullin  district  is  unlike  all  other 
scenery.  It  is  a  chaos  of  fantastic  forms — 
dark,  solemn,  oppressive  —  a  loneliness  in 
which  the  eagle,  wheeling  sunward  from  his 
inaccessible  eyrie,  is  the  only  visible  link 
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•with  God's  living  creation,  unless  a  herd 
of  deer  come  down  to  drink  unsuspectingly 
from  the  deep  black  pools.  There  are  no 
flowers,  and  scarcely  any  vegetation  ;  only 
a  few  of  the  least  beautiful  of  the  lichens 
grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  Mon 
strous  boulders  lie  in  confusion  everywhere, 
chance-poised,  and  balanced  sometimes  on 
narrow  ledges,  wrecks  of  the  riven  peaks 
above.  The  glens  are  barren  and  naked, — 
wildernesses  of  rocks  echoing  the  perpetual 
roar  of  the  torrents,  which  furrow  the 
mountain  sides,  and,  united,  crash  down- 
wards to  the  sea.  There  are  no  sounds 
among  the  splintered  crags  but  the  wild 
music  of  a  thousand  waterfalls,  the  doleful 
cry  of  the  curlew,  or  the  harsh  scream  of 
the  eagle  as  he  circles  round  his  storm- 
loved  home. 

Corruisk  should  be  seen  in  solitude ;  and 
a  day  spent  by  its  sable  waters,  to  be  per- 
fect, should  be  the  stormiest  that  ever 
broke  over  the  Skye  mountains,  which 
tower,  black  and  cold  and  grim,  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet  from  the  lake.  The 
huge  black  precipices  loom  darkly  over  the 
water;  the  wind  howls  and  roars,  or  shrieks 
in  fitful  squalls  ;  the  mist-clouds  drift 
grandly  among  the  jagged  peaks,  and,  taking 
all  manner  of  weird  forms,  hurry  in  and 
out  of  the  gorges,  till,  with  a  sound  like 
thunder,  a  mighty  gust  puts  them  all  to 
flight,  after  a  deluge  more  like  a  water- 
spout than  rain.  The  clearing  of  the  mist 
at  Corruisk  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  nature's 
caprices.  It  breaks  into  rifts  which  reveal 
a  splintered  peak  or  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky 
high  above;  it  whirls  itself  about  more 
wildly  in  broken  masses;  it  rolls  in  heavy 
white  folds  up  the  mountain  sides,  or  dis- 
ports itself  in  rainbows,  until,  pierced  in  all 
directions  by  the  struggling  sunbeams,  it 
lifts,  grandly  rolling  off"  from  the  distorted 
peaks  in  snowy  billows  till  the  shivered 
summits  rise  up  into  a  sky  of  intensest 
blue,  and  glow  like  amethyst  under  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun.  Yet  even  then,  as 
they  gleam  with  unearthly  glory,  and  the 
golden  light  plays  strange  freaks  with  the 
hypersthene,  the  darkness  remains  on  the 
lake.  Through  a  pass  of  unsurpassed  sub- 
limity ;  among  a  chaotic  heap  of  giants, 
snow-streaked  by  cataracts,  flecked  by  rich 
hues  for  ever  changing ;  past  gorges,  abyss- 
es, and  passes,  mysterious  in  their  purple 
gloom ;  past  ravines  in  which  the  ghost 
of  departed  mists  are  lingering,  the  track 
stretches  away  to  Sligachan. 

The  grandeur  of  Skye  is  concentrated 
upon  the  Cuchullins  in  the  south  and  Qui- 
raing  in  the  north ;  and  the  mountains  of 
Harris   and   the  cliffs  of  St.    Kilda   alone 


break  the  dreary  uniformity  of  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  In  Lew's,  Harris,  and  the  north 
and  north-west  of  Skye,  there  are  monoto- 
nous stretches  of  dreariness,  which  are  hard- 
ly tolerable  in  sunshine ;  undulating  moor- 
lands, where  the  scanty  heather  is  only  di- 
versified by  long-forsaken  patches  tortured 
into  greenness  ty  former  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  These  patches,  however,  are  less 
cheerless  than  the  '  lots  '  of  land  appertain- 
ing to  the  huts  which  are  clustered  here  and 
there  in  kraals,  with  miles  of  solitude  be- 
tween them.  A  few  potatoes,  frequently 
emitting  the  odour  significant  of  '  the  dis- 
ease,' or  a  scanty  growth  of  oats,  attest 
the  reality  of  the  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
wringing  the  winter's  sustenance  out  of  the 
exhausted  soil.  Martin  gives  a  hint  that 
Skye  '  exported  corn  to  the  barren  shores 
of  the  neighbouring  continent;'  but  a  crop 
which  has  been  soaked  by  rain  all  the  sum- 
mer, and  has  been  battered  by  hail  all  Oc- 
tober, and  lies  out  under  the  snow  at  the 
end  of  November,  is  of  necessity  so  deteri- 
orated in  quality  as  to  be  worth  about  a 
third  of  what  the  same  grain  would  bring 
if  grown  under  more  fivourable  meteoro- 
logical conditions.  The  following  account 
of  a  Skye  journey  in  harvest  time  has  the 
merit  of  accuracy : — 

'  Snow  squalls  all  yesterday.  Snow  all  night, 
but  it  cleared  up  wildly  as  we  left  Isleornaay  ; 
blue  sky  in  the  north,  inky  blackness  in  the 
south,  scattered  gleams  of  sunshine  over  the  laden 
birch  trees,  and  not  wind  enough  to  bend  the 
smoke.  Every  now  and  then  (he  black  pinna- 
cles of  the  Cuchullins,  scarcely  relieved  against  a 
sky  only  less  black  than  themselves,  were  visible 
over  the  long  stretches  of  hoary  moorland  and 
peat  moss.  In  another  two  miles  we  were 
wrapped  in  the  storm,  the  merciless  hail-like  snow 
driving  almost  horizantally  over  the  moor,  hiss- 
ing as  it  went,  becoming  deeper  on  the  ground 
every  minute,  the  horse  hardly  able  to  keep  on 
his  feet,  though  carefully  led  by  a  gillie  with  red 
wet  face,  and  hands  still  redder  and  wetter, 
crouching  as  he  trudged  on,  hissing  stimulating 
injunctions  to  the  animal  through  his  clenched 
teeth.  Nothing  near  and  far  but  utter  loneliness 
and  desolation,  neither  shantie  nor  traveller  — 
nine  miles  without  the  sight  of  a  living  thing, 
except  a  few  black  cattle  dolefully  rooting  up  the 
scanty  herbage  from  under  the  snow  —  nothing 
but  the  barren  wilderness,  and  glimpses  of  a  black 
and  solemn  sea,  with  occasional  visions  of  the 
huge  scathed  Caillach  through  rifts  in  the  snow- 
laden  clouds.  A  wintry  gleam  of  light  made  the 
green  slimy  inn  at  Broadford  look  hospitable, 
though  the  only  creatures  stirring  were  a  few 
collies,  which  had  trampled  the  otherwise  un- 
trodden enow.  The  Royal  Mail  was  to  arrive  at 
one,  but  not  till  four  creaked  in  from  the  Kyles, 
at  a  foot's  pace,  the  driver  exclaiming  as  he  tjung 
down  the  reins,  "  The  snow  's  six  inches  deep, 
my  beasts  are  half  dead !  " 
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'  At  five,  the  "  balf-dead  beasts  "  were  again  j  It  was  no  use  ;  the  horses  refused  to  face  it,  and 
yoked  to  their  task  ;  it  was  nearly  dark,  the  snow  '  we  took  shelter  under  a  rock, 
deep,  and  twenty -four  miles  lay  before  us.  The  |  '  It  was  but  a  narrow  strip  of  ground  between 
driver  screeched,  and  yelled,  and  cracked  his  I  the  bleak  boulder-strewn  mountain  side  and  the 
whip,  and  stamped,  and  jerked  the  reins,  and  { infuriated  loch.  Strange  hummocks,  some  large, 
brandished  his  arms,  shrieking  out  sounds  which  i  like  potato    heap?,  others  small  and   irregular, 


had  a  demoniac  ring  in  the  silent  gloaming, 
These  demonstrations,  however,  were  not  respond- 
ed to  by  the  ponies  ;  and  so,  on  over  the  blasted 
heath,  along  the  weary  ascent  by  the  Sound  of 
Scalpa,  past  the  great  waterfall  over  which  hare- 
bells bend  and  birches  tremble,  we  slowly  crept, 
and  still  the  snow  fell  silently,  and  the  forms  of 
Scalpa  Island  and  other  mountains  loomed 
through  the  grim  enow-lighted  night,  and  the 
snow  deepened,  and  the  jaded  steeds  plunged  on 
blindly  to  the  driver's  perpetual  demonstrations. 
Stopping  at  Strolamus,  we  changed  our  wretched 
ponies  for  two  stout  horses.  The  clouds  drifted 
away,  and  here  and  there  stars  intensely  bright 
glittered  in  the  cold  sky,  and  a  cold  light  was  on 
Loch  Ainort  and  on  its  uncouth  forms  as  we 
wound  slowly  round  its  head  and  up  the  long  hill. 
An  hour  of  slow  ascent ;  the  vehicle  moved 
noiselessly  over  the  untrodden  snow  to  its  sum- 
mit ;  then  a  short  descent  to  that  ascending 
ravine  from  which  Blabhein,  Glamig,  and  Mara- 
kowe,  with  all  their  outlying  crags  and  peaks, 
rise  in  an  awful  group.  A  sickly  aurora  gave 
light  enough  to  see  tlieir  forms,  and  the  wintry 
procession  below,  the  muffled  driver  walking 
first,  the  hard-breathing  horses  straining  pitiably, 
the  high  mail-cart  carrying  only  a  sick  child,  and 
two  Highland  wives  literally  putting  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel.  Another  hour,  snow  falling, 
the  horses  and  women  still  toiling. 

•  At  nine  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  ascent, 
and  the  horses  sliuffled  into  a  trot  down  hill. 
The  spectacle  might  engrave  itself  amoug  unfor- 
getable  things.  To  our  right  a  high  ridge,  rug- 
ged and  black,  hid  a  moon  which  had  just  burst 
from  among  the  clouds,  and  cast  a  heavy  shadow 
across  the  ravine,  with  the  marvellous  mountains 
rising  Irom  it,  with  their  cones,  and  peaks,  and 
ridges,  and  walls  of  adamant,  a  livid  ghastly  white 
against  a  cloud  mass  of  bluish- black.  With  a 
terrific  crash  a  peal  of  thunder  broke  over  us, 
and  every  peak  gleamed  with  a  momentary 
crown  of  zigzag  lightning.  Again  and  again 
"  loud  rolled  the  dread  artillery ; "  and  ere  its 
mighty  echoes  had  died  away  far  down  Glen 
Sligachan  among  frightful  chasms  and  riven  sum- 
mits, another  and  another,  with  scarce  an  inter- 
val, and  right  rapidly  the  lightning  played  round  I  sight  is  now  the  '  gift '  or  curse  of  com  par- 
thewhiteand  blasted  peaks.  A  silence  succeeded  I  atively    few;    and   in   the   more   southern 


were  huddled  on  the  beach  ;  boulders  they  might 
seem,  swept  down  from  Blabhein  in  some  night 
of  terror,  now  still  and  silent  under  the  pure 
white  snow.  The  large  hummocks  are  a  village 
containing  42  families ;  the  small  were  the  stooka 
of  oats  on  which  they  depended  for  their  winter 
sustenance,  their  potatoes  having  failed.  The 
oats  had  been  battered  by  a  month  of  hail ;  the 
snow  would  not  improve  them.  There  were  no 
hummocks  indicative  of  peat ;  the  summer  had 
been  too  wet  for  the  people  to  secure  that. 
There  was  neither  light  from  hole  or  chink ;  the 
fishing  had  failed  for  two  years,  ?o  there  was  no 
oil.  SVell,  250  people  were  huddled  under  the 
snow,  with  little  food,  and  neither  fire  nor  light. 
Perhaps  the  wind,  that  in  thunder  gusts  boomed 
over  the  low  roofs,  and  the  roar  of  the  vexed 
waves  on  the  beach,  with  the  drip  from  the 
leaky  thatch  for  accompaniment,  might  be  a 
lullaby.  It  was  not  easy  to  speak  or  easy  to 
hear,  but  the  driver  grunted  from  under  his 
mufflings,  "  That's  Sconser,  the  wretchedest 
place  in  all   Skye." 

'  The  storm  passed  off  with  a  roll  of  thunder, 
and  the  snow  again  came  softly  down, — softly 
over  the  remaining  twelve  miles  of  our  journey — 
softly  over  the  hummocks — and  softly  over  the 
patches  of  land,  hard-won  from  moss  and  moor, 
where  the  harvest-hopes  of  20,000  people  lay  out 
under  the  snow.  This  is  a  Skye  "  harvest  time  ; " 
— five  weeks  before,  in  a  more  northern  latitude, 
the  reapers  had  shouted  their  harvest  home  under 
the  harvest  moon.' 

It  is  natural  that  the  people  of  these  isles, 
surrounded  from  infancy  by  the  most  singu- 
lar and  perplexing  phenomena,  should  pos- 
sess that  belief  in  the  supernatural  which  is 
usually  termed  superstition;  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  gauge  the  hold  which  it  still  has 
upon  them.  It  is  possible  that  belief  in 
witchcraft,  which  is  productive  of  some 
very  medieval  processes  in  the  west  of 
Skye  and  elsewhere,  is  more  widely  dif- 
fused than  the  islanders  in  their  sensitive- 
ness would  have  us  suppose ;  but  second 


abruptly,  broken  only  by  guttural  rumblings  and 
the  crash  of  falling  torrents.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  and  down  the  deep  ravine,  noiselessly 
through  the  snow,  to  the  grim  shore  of  Loch  Sli- 
gachan  we  sped  in  this  fashion,  till  the  storm 
burst  upon  us  in  all  its  fury.  The  wind  blew  in 
great  gusts  over  the  bald  peaks  of  the  mountains, 
whirling  the  snow  aloft,  and  sweeping  it  towards 
the  loch  in  great  wreaths  and  winding-sheets, 
broad  and  blinding.  The  snow  changed  to  hail, 
—  hail  hissing  and  rampant,  hail  stinging  and 
venomous.  The  wind  now  shrieked,  now  gib- 
bered like  an  evil  spirit,  and  at  a  turn  of  the 
road  the  epin-drift  from  the  loch  burst  over  us. 


islands  the  predictions  of  the  seer  fail  to 
produce  any  extreme  terror.  Elderly  peo- 
ple, after  nightfall,  may  avoid  the  lochs  and 
corries,  which  are  said  to  be  haunted  by 
evil-disposed  hags  ;  but  the  educated  young 
people  are  ashamed  of  showing  any  symp- 
toms of  fear,  and  possibly  have  none  to 
show.  There  are  stories  current  of  shep- 
herds and  others  spirited  away  by  a  certain 
hopping  hag,  and  kept  for  days  in  durance 
vile,  and  of  malicious  deeds  wrought  by 
fairies ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whe- 
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ther  the  narrators  themselves  believe  them, 
or  suspect  the  whisky-demon.  The  Browny, 
an  aristocratic  family  possession,  akin  to  the 
Irish  Banshee,  was  a  rara  avis  even  in  Mar- 
tin's day ;  and  the  spirits  which  used  to 
utter  aerial  sounds,  resembling  those  of  a 
harp,  a  pipe,  and  the  grinding  of  querns, 
or  sing  Irish  songs  high  up  in  air,  have 
mostly  retired  to  the  shores  of  the  outer 
Hebrides,  preparatory  to  their  final  exit ; 
and  the  fantastic  order  of  apparitions, 
which  took  on  themselves  the  forms  of 
cats,  swine,  women,  and  horses,  or  pursued 
men  in  the  fields  in  the  likeness  of  fiery 
balls,  retired  long  ago  to  that  grim  sub- 
oceanic  hall  which  was  supposed  to  be  their 
home. 

We  write  very  diffidently  on  this  subject ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  superstitions  which 
formerly  belonged  to  every  hour  of  the 
day,  to  every  operation  of  the  farm  and 
field,  and  to  every  duty  of  daily  life,  have 
receded  northward  and  westward,  and  are 
mainly  to  be  found  in  those  almost  forgot- 
ten islands  into  which  the  Reformation 
scarcely  penetrated.  Local  superstitions 
are  longer-lived,  and  being  harmless  in 
their  nature  and  picturesque  in  their  re- 
cital, may  be  allowed  to  die  a  natural 
death,  if  they  can  ever  die  so  long  as  the 
moan  of  wind  and  sea,  the  flickering  ubi- 
quitous ignis  fatuus,  the  drifting  clouds  and 
wreathed  mists,  shall  educate  and  stimulate 
the  imaginations  of  the  islesmen. 

The  habit  of  story-telling,  which  has 
provoked  some  ridicule,  much  wonder,  and 
very  severe  animadversion,  though  it  has 
lost  its  universality,  still  prevails  in  some 
districts.  In  others  it  has  degenerated  into 
nocturnal  meetings  for  the  telling  and  hear- 
ing the  gossip  of  the  neighbourhood.  It  is 
frowned  upon  by  the  ministers  and  the 
'  Men,'  and  many  of  the  strict  and  godly 
Highlanders  place  it  in  the  same  category 
with  '  fairs,  dances,  and  worldly  revel  lings.' 
Its  gradual  disappearance  is  not  a  matter 
for  regret,  for  the  spending  the  long  winter 
nights  in  the  retailing  of  such  inventions 
and  distortions  of  early  traditions  as  Mr. 
Campbell  has  preserved  in  his  curious 
volumes,  is  a  bad  enervating  habit.  The 
application  of  all  the  resources  of  memory 
to  the  retention  of  this  nearly  valueless 
poetic  and  traditionary  lore,  and  of  the 
whole  mental  ingenuity  to  the  reciting  of  it, 
is  not  favourable  to  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious progress,  even  though  there  be  noth- 
ing specially  hurtful  in  the  morality  incul- 
cated by  it. 

The  practice  is  still  vigorous  in  parts  of 
the  Long  Island  and  in  some  districts  in 
Skye,  and  men  who  are  '  good  at  sgialach- 
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dan '  possess  an  extensive  local  fame.  John 
Macdonald,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  Skye  tale-tellers  and  reciters,  died  at 
Cilleachan  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  being  able  to  repeat  more 
Gaelic  verses  '  than  any  man  alive.'  He 
knew  by  heart  large  portions  of  Ossian  and 
UUin,  and  of  the  more  modern  productions 
of  Mairi  Nighean  Alasdaif  Ruaidh,  Ian 
Lorn,  An  Ciaran  Mabach,  Ian  Mac  Cho- 
druim,  Donnuchadh  Ban,  etc.  One  of  his 
favourite  pieces  was  Birlinn  Chlann-Rao- 
nuill  —  an  extraordinary  poem  of  nearly 
a  thousand  lines,  composed  by  Mac  Mhaigh- 
stir  Alasdair  about  the  year  1720.  Mr. 
Campbell  familiarizes  us  with  several  of 
these  celebrities,  the  type-character  of  whom 
—  Mac  Phie  —  lives  '  at  the  north  end  of 
South  Uist,  where  the  road  ends  at  a  sound 
which  has  to  be  forded  at  the  ebb  to  get  to 
Benbecula.'  Mr.  C.  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  his  visit  to  him.  The  house,  like  all 
island  huts,  is  hideous  without  and  pictur- 
esque within. 

'  The  owner  of  the  house,  whom  I  visited  twice? 
is  79.  He  told  me  stories,  and,  like  all  the  rest 
declared  that  there  was  no  one  else  who  knew 
them  so  well.  He  could  not  say  how  many  he 
knew.  He  had  the  manner  of  a  practised  nar- 
rator, and  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  is  one  ;  he 
chuckled  at  the  interesting  parts,  and  laid  hia 
finger  on  my  knee  as  he  g  ive  out  the  terrible 
bits  with  due  solemnity,  A  small  boy  in  a  kilt, 
with  large,  round,  glittering  eyes,  was  standing 
mute  at  his  knee,  gazing  at  his  wrinkled  face  and 
devouring  every  word.  Three  wayfarers  dropped 
in,  and  listened  for  a  spell,  and  passed  their  re- 
marks, till  the  ford  was  shallow.  The  light  came 
streaming  down  the  chimney,  and  through  a 
single  pane  of  glass,  lighting  up  a  track  in  the 
blue  mist  of  the  peat  smoke,  and  fell  on  the 
bright  hair  and  brown  withered  face  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  sat  on  the  low  stool  with  his  feet  to 
the  fire;  and  the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  with  all 
its  plenishings  of  boxes  and  box-beds,  dishes  and 
dresser,  and  gear  of  all  sorts,  faded  away  through 
shades  of  deepening  gloom  to  the  black  darkness 
of  the  smoked  roof  and  peat  corner.' 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this 
describes  quite  a  palace  hut.  The  time  for 
story -telling  is  not  when  the  scarce  sunshine 
streams  through  the  chimney,  but  on  the 
long  winter  nights,  when  the  damp  peat  in 
the  centre  of  the  floor  smoulders  languidly, 
and  the  rain  and  sleet,  and  fitful  gusts  and 
tossing  sea,  make  music  without,  and  the 
flickering  fish-oil  lamp  glimmers  on  a  ring 
of  earnest  faces.  The  tale-tellers  are  gen- 
erally old  men,  solely  Gaelic-speaking,  and 
completely  illiterate,  and  having  lived  prin- 
cipally in  the  remote  islands,  have  known 
no  higher  mental  eflforts  than  the  '  sgeulachd ' 
which  entertains  themselves  and  their  neigh' 
hours.  The  establishment  of  English  schools, 
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and  the  introduction. of  books  and  newspa- 
pers, is  gradually  sending  tradition  and  ro- 
mance out  of  fashion  ;  and  Mr.  Campbell 
has  done  well  to  preserve  their  relics. 

The  value  of  these  tales  is  small,  and 
consists  mainly  in  certain  hints  of  a  myth- 
ology yet  more  rude  and  unadorned  than 
the  Scandinavian,  and  in  confused  and  misty 
glimpses  of  what  may  have  been  real  men 
and  manners.  Even  in  this  sense. they  are 
less  reliable  than  some  other  popular  tales, 
for  they  mix  all  periods  and  conditions  to- 
gether, distorting  what  may  have  been  real 
events  into  supernatural  occurrences,  mak- 
ing real  heroes  into  giants  or  enchanted 
princes,  and  inserting  touches  of  the  pres- 
ent in  the  story  of  remote  antiquity.  The 
very  best  of  these  tales  have  a  clumsy  mix- 
ing of  the  real  and  unreal  which  destroys 
the  charm  of  both  ;  and  they  are  evidently 
the  work  of  a  rude  people  living  in  rude 
times.  Their  heroes  lack  the  delicate  chiv- 
alry and  sentiment  of  Ossian's  '  car-borne  ' 
warriors.  War  was  their  natural  element. 
The  '  feast  of  shells '  and  the  smiles  of 
beauty  were  but  brief  episodes  in  their 
turbulent  lives.  The  charm  of  the  tales  is 
that  they  are  thoroughly  Celtic — Celtic  in 
their  exaggeration,  mystery,  and  grotesque- 
ness,  coloured  by  an  imagination  trained 
among  the  mists,  the  treeless  deserts,  the 
perilous  mountain  sides,  and  the  incessant 
storms  of  the  wild  western  isles ;  while 
among  the  actors  are  ill-omened,  unfamil- 
iar beasts  and  birds,  lending  a  weirdness 
to  the  narratives. 

The  popular  lore  which  whiles  away  the 
winter  evenings  consists  of  the  '  Seanachas 
na  Feinne,'  i.  e.,  the  old  history  of  the 
Feinne,  tales  composed  partly  of  narrative 
and  dialogue,  usually  relating  to  Ireland 
and  Norseland,  with  an  abundance  of 
islands,  boats,  and  battles.  This  Fingalian 
lore,  which  was  nearly  universal  early  in 
this  century,  is  now  most  vigorous  in  Barra 
and  South  Uist.  There  is  also  the  popular 
undated  history  of  events  of  real  occurrence 
during  the  last  few  centuries,  and  this  is 
very  abundant,  and  has  a  strong  hold  on  the 
people.  There  are  children's  tales  in  poetry 
and  prose,  akin  to  the  nursery  lore  of  other 
nations,  and  there  are  tales  which  relate  to 
men  and  women  only,  and  to  events  which 
have  no  local  significance,  intended  appa- 
rently to  inculcate  lessons  of  sagacity  and 
wisdom.  There  are  proverbs  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  riddles,  which  are  usually  de- 
scriptive, and  bear  marks  of  remote  anti- 
quity. The  point  of  many  of  the  proverbs 
is  hidden  in  the  mazes  of  a  long  story,  the 
whole  of  which  is  supposed  to  bear  upon  it. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  songs,  now 


rapidly  vanishing  from  all  the  islands,  sung 
to  peculiar  tunes,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
all  chorus,  others  a  monotonous  recitative ; 
and  a  few  have  a  peculiar  beauty,  which 
seems  to  have  been  caught  from  the  wild 
music  of  the  wind.  There  are  songs  for 
nearly  all  the  operations  of  the  farm  and 
household,  wedding  songs,  dancing  songs, 
love  and  war  songs ;  songs  hastily  impro- 
vised, which  gain  a  local  popularity,  and 
songs  which  embalm  the  prominent  events 
of  modern  times,  and  hand  them  down  as 
history.  But  '  the  voice  of  music  ceaseth ' 
from  the  isles. 

The  Dean  of  Lismore's  Book  preserves 
some  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of 
Gaelic  poetry,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  volumes 
consist  mainly  of  the  popular  romantic 
lore  still  current  in  the  Hebrides.  These 
seem  to  consist  in  the  distortion  of  tra- 
ditionary episodes  in  the  history  of  persons 
who  may  be  themselves  mythical.  They 
slightly  resemble  the  Norse  tales  translated 
by  Mr.  Dasent,  and  some  of  the  other  pop- 
ular lore  of  Norway  and  Germany.  There 
is  a  mournful  vein  in  nearly  all,  either  in 
the  incidents  of  the  tales  or  their  scenes 
and  accessories. 

It  is  singular  that  long,  wandering,  fabu- 
lous stories  which  they  do  not  believe,  and 
ill-constructed,  prosy,  romantic  tales  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  believe,  should 
have  entertained  these  islesmen  for  so  many 
years.  The  family  and  clan  tales  which 
have  a  semblance  of  historic  verity,  are 
dying  out  with  the  decay  of  the  clan  feel- 
ing. It  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  ob- 
tain the  fabulous  stories ;  and  the  hist^oric, 
especially  the  Fingalian,  are  with  difficulty 
extracted  from  those  old  men  w'ho  are  re- 
puted to  be  the  greatest  masters  of  this 
species  of  lore;  and  they  resist  the  most 
adroit  collector  by  an  assumed  ignorance  or 
a  respectful  silence,  or  an  extreme  wonder- 
ment that  a  stranger  should  waste  time  in 
seeking  for  '  Sgeulach-dan  faoin  sheana 
hlian^  or  old  wives'  silly  tales. 

The  stories  once  universal  in  the  islands 
in  which  the  supernatural  was  introduced 
to  effect  the  impossible,  and  which  pointed 
to  a  rude  and  long- forgotten  mythology, 
are  gradually  disappearing  before  the  influ- 
ence of  education.  Legends  of  a  '  small 
people,'  of  the  '  water  horse,'  and  the 
'dragon'  and  the  'water  bull,'  with  all 
the  tales  once  current  from  Lewis  to  Islay, 
mistily  hinting  of  a  land  of  the  dead  far 
away  to  the  westward,  where  the  sun  god 
went  to  rest,  where  Fiome  and  heroes  in- 
numerable dwelt  in  the  '  Island  uttermost 
of  the  lower  earth,'  and  where  the  Titanic 
smiths,   the    mystic   fountain,  the    mystic 
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apples,  and  all  the  other  mysterious  nonen- 
tities of  Gaelic  tales  abode,  linger  only  in 
the  memories  of  the  old.  The  stories  of 
men  and  women  in  the  guise  of  seals,  who 
came  from  their  home  in  the  far  west  to 
visit  the  world  ;  the  accounts  of  strange 
islands  seen  occasionally  on  the  far  horizon ; 
and  the  tales  which  hint  that  beyond  the 
submarine  '  Green  Island '  and  the  '  Land 
of  the  Dead,'  there  was  still  a  something 
unknown  and  unexplored,  are  all  passing 
into  the  antiquarian  lore  in  which  the  curi- 
ous of  another  generation  may  delight 
themselves. 

We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  next  gen- 
erati*»n  of  islesmen  will  spend  their  whole 
nights  in  drinking  in  delightedly  the  tale  of 
*  Connall  Gulban,' or  that  the  'Slim  Swar- 
thy Champion'  will  enchain  them  for  three 
hours;  for  books  are  acquainting  them 
with  something  better,  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter is  pressing  hard  upon  the  story-teller. 
The  published  tales  remain  as  a  specimen 
of  nearly  the  only  literature  current  among 
the  people  since  the  deluge  of  Scandinavian 
piracy  swept  away  the  learning  and  cultiva- 
tion of  lona. 

Much  as  education  is  to  be  desired  for 
the  Hebrides,  the  circumstances  of  some  of 
them  are  formidable  obstacles  in  its  way. 
The  parochial  system  made  a  scanty  pro- 
vision for  the  larger  islands,  but  some  of 
the  smaller,  containing  populations  varying 
from  100  to  300  souls,  were  virtually  ex- 
cluded from  its  benefits,  and  were  in  the 
grossest  ignorance.  In  Skye,  there  were, 
until  lately,  villages  in  which  a  woman  who 
could  read  was  a  phenom.enon,  and  the 
means  of  education  were  only  available  for 
a  portion  of  the  population.  In  Mull,  Tyree, 
and  the  Small  Isles,  a  similar  destitution 
existed.  In  Islay,  which  is  without  doubt 
the  best  educated  of  the  islands,  so  lately 
as  1860,  in  a  parish  containing  2393,  there 
were  454  persons  above  15  who  could  not 
read  the  Bible  either  in  Gaelic  or  English. 
It  would  be  dangerous  to  attempt  an  esti- 
mate of  the  illiterate  in  more  northern  and 
less  cared  for  parishes. 

Until  lately,  education  has  been  very  lit- 
tle valued  in  the  islands.  There  was  no 
argument  of  antiquity  in  its  favour,  and 
parents  feared,  as  many  still  fear,  that  it 
would  infect  their  children  with  the  desire 
to  emigrate.  When  there  was  not  a  de- 
cided prejudice,  there  was  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, which  was  fostered  by  the  paucity  of 
schools.  It  was  impossible  that  any  num- 
ber of  schools  provided  for  with  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  law,  could  undertake  the 
education  of  the  young,  either  in  pai'ishes 


composed  of  several  islands  separated  by 
stormy  soimds,  or  those  in  which  popula- 
tions of  5000  or  0000  were  scattered  over 
a  distance  of  30  or  40  miles,  with  the  evils 
of  an  inclement  climate  and  an  absence  of 
roads  superadded.  There  was  a  hopeless- 
ness and  decrepitude  about  some  of  these 
parish  schools,  from  which  few  results  were 
to  be  expected.  In  'South  Uist,  where  a 
new  and  commodious  school-house  has  just 
been  erected,  the  sole  accommodation  pro- 
vided under  the  parochial  system  for  a  pop- 
ulation of  6000,  scattered  over  a  length  of 
30  miles,  consisted  of  a  thatched  hovel 
about  14  feet  square,  with  no  other  school 
apparatus  than  a  single  form  round  the  un- 
plastcred  walls.  In  the  insular  parish  of 
Barra,  with  a  population  of  1853,  the  school 
is  held  in  a  miserable  hovel,  one  end  of 
which  is  used  as  the  teacher's  dwelling.  In 
the  whole  Long  Island,  which  extends  for 
about  110  miles,  and  has  an  area  of  not  less 
than  650,000  acres,  the  provision  made  for 
education  consisted  of  1  school  to  each 
4500  of  a  population,  scattered  over  43  in- 
habited islands,  separated  by  firths  con- 
tinually impassable.  In  Skye,  the  propor- 
tion was  about  1  to  3000 ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  migrations,  evictions,  and  other 
local  changes,  the  population  has  not  unfre- 
quently  ebbed  away  from  the  parish  school. 
In  all  the  Hebrides,  the  strong  feeling 
against  the  Established  Church,  which  has 
existed  for  the  last  20  years  in  the  breasts 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  has 
yet  further  nullified  the  practicability  of  the 
parochial  system. 

In  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these 
islands,  the  education  of  the  people  has  de- 
volved on  societies  at  a  distance,  connected 
with  or  patronized  by  the  Established  and 
Free  Churches,  and  assuming,  in  conse- 
quence, the  nature  of  missionary  as  well  as 
educational  enterprises.  The  population  of 
the  Hebrides  is  about  one-thirtieih  of  the 
whole  population  of  Scotland  ;  but  instead  of 
receiving  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  grant  from  the 
Privy  Council,  it  receives  only  a  ninetieth. 
Under  the  present  regulations  there  are  not 
20  schools  north  of  Islay  receiving  any  aid 
from  the  grant,  while  the  total  numbef  of 
schools  must  be  more  than  140;  and  unless 
the  existing  rules  regarding  school  and  dwell- 
ing-house accommodation  are  so  modified 
as  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  these 
islands,  it  is  unlikely  that  there  can  be  any 
material  increase  in  the  number  of  aid-re- 
ceiving schools.  In  the  Long  Island,  where 
92  schools  are  usually  open,  not  more  than 
13  are  so  constituted  as  to  allow  of  the 
teacher  obtaining  a  certificate,  and  it  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  see  how  this  can  be  remedied  with- 
out an  expense  which  it  might  be  undesira- 
ble as  it  would  be  hazardous  to  incur. 

As  it  is,  the  state  of  education  in  the  He- 
brides is  very  unsatisfactory.  In  the  Long 
Island,  where  there  are  92  schools,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one-fifth  of  the  population  might 
be  in  attendance  if  education  were  duly 
valued  ;  but  one-sixteenth  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  attendance, — a  fact  by  no  means 
creditable  to  the  people  or  encouraging  to 
those  who  seek  their  welfare.  We  have  no 
accurate  returns  regarding  the  state  of  the 
other  insular  districts,  but  it  is  as  bad,  or 
worse. 

In  the  Long  Island  21  of  the  schools  are 
supported  by  the  Gaelic  School  Society, 
which  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  mission- 
ary than  an  educational  scheme,  as  its  chief 
object  is  to  teach  the  children  to  read  the 
Gaelic  Scriptures.  It  has  effected  much  use- 
ful work  within  the  last  fifty  years ;  but  the 
teaching,  from  its  very  nature,  is  not  largely 
calculated  to  stimulate  the  love  of  learning, 
and  tends  to  perpetuate  the  evils  inflicted  on 
the  islesmen  by  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Gaelic  language.  The  27  schools  supported 
by  the  Free  Church  Ladies'  Associations 
also  have  their  efficiency  in  some  degree 
lessened  by  their  twofold  object,  which  in- 
volves the  employment  of  substitutes  during 
half  the  year.  As  this  half  of  the  year  in- 
cludes the  winter  months,  when  the  attend- 
ance is  or  should  be  the  largest,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  the  best  part  of  the  year 
should  be  spent  under  the  tuition  of  a  per- 
son possibly  of  inferior  qualifications,  and 
more  perfunctory  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  On  the  other  hand,  the  theological 
students  are  far  more  efl!icient  than  any 
teachers  likely  to  be  employed  under  an- 
other system.  It  is  also  due  to  these 
schools,  of  which  there  are  now  nearly  fifty 
in  the  Islands,  to  add,  that  even  with  the  dis- 
advantages we  have  indicated,  they  are  the 
best  in  the  Northern  Hebrides,  and  their 
promoters  deserve  great  praise  for  their 
persevering  efforts  to  relieve  the  educational 
necessities  of  the  islands  ;  but,  at  the  same 
tiipe,  certain  deductions  must  be  made  from 
their  efficiency  as  educational  enterprises 
only,  owing  to  their  twofold  object. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the 
indifference  of  the  parents,  the  want  of  ne- 
cessary clothing,  and  other  circumstances 
which  produce  irregularity  of  attendance, 
the  deductions  which  must  be  made  for 
oases  in  which  teachers,  from  infirmity  or 
inefficiency,  have  few  or  no  scholars,  the  ex- 
clusively Gaelic  instruction  given  in  the 
Gaelic  schools,  the  prejudice  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  population  against  the  parish 


schools,  the  alternation  of  teachers  in  the 
Free  Church  ladies'  schools,  the  absolute 
paucity  of  schools  in  some  districts,  and  the 
superabundance  which  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions have  produced  in  others,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  after  all  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made,  the  state  of  education  in 
the  Hebrides  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  is 
among  the  numerous  evils  under  which  the 
island  population  is  suffering. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  impos- 
sibility, under  the  present  regulations,  of 
obtaining  for  the  island  schools  that  pro- 
portion of  the  grant  which  is  due  to  the 
population.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the 
objections  fairly  to  be  made  against  Excep- 
tional cases  in  the  administration  of  public 
funds  ;  but  we  cordially  agree  in  the  views 
expressed  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  that '  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  circumstances  of  the 
island  population  may  lead  the  friends  of 
education  who  are  interested  in  other  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  to  recognise  the  expe- 
diency and  the  justice  of  making  some  spe- 
cial provision  fur  the  education  of  the  young 
in  the  more  remote  islands.'  They  have 
peculiar  claims  upon  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Some  have  never  been  penetrated  by  Re- 
formation light.  Many  are  over-crowded 
by  a  teeming  population,  insulated  by  igno- 
rance of  English.  The  insular  nature  of 
the  homes,  —  the  existence  of  two  classes 
only,  the  tacksmen  who  hold  the  large 
farms,  and  the  crofters  and  cottars,  who  are 
really  labourers, — the  upper  class  adhering 
to  the  Establishment,  and  the  lower  to  the 
Free  Church,  —  the  non-existence  of  a  mid- 
dle class,  —  the  almost  exclusive  use  of 
Gaelic, — the  lack  of  incentives  to  labour, — 
the  absence  of  stimulating  example,  —  the 
combined  oppression  of  a  stern  climate  and 
a  destitution  inevitable  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, together  with  the  fact  that  the 
people  are  only  now  emerging  from  an 
almost  feudal  regime  into  a  condition  for 
which  no  previous  habit  or  training  had 
prepared  them,  —  have  produced  a  state  of 
things  for  which  no  parallel  can  be  found 
within  the  kingdom,  and  which  constitutes 
in  itself  a  plea  for  education  which  has  no 
parallel  either. 

With  all  these  and  many  other  disadvan- 
tages, the  moral  tone  of  these  districts  is 
higher  than  might  be  supposed.  In  com- 
mon with  other  inhabitants  of  mountainous 
countries,  the  Islanders  possess  a  species  of 
natural  religion.  They  are  shut  out  from 
the  corruptions  and  scepticism  of  cities. 
Their  vices  are  comparatively  few.  Crimes 
of  which  the  law  takes  cognizance  would  be 
nearly  unknown,  '  if  it  were  not  for  the 
whisky,'  and  they  are  unfrequent  even  with 
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it.  Life  and  property  need  no  other  pro- 
tection than  the  feeling  of  the  people.  They 
are  a  quiet  race,  huddling  with  too  devoted 
attachment  in  corners  of  the  lands  their 
fathers  tilled ;  hospitable,  constant,  much- 
enduring,  clinging  to  all  ties  of  family  and 
kindred,  peaceful,  brave,  loyal,  courteous. 
A  Highland  minister  of  the  last  century 
would  have  us  believe  that  '  their  virtues 
grow  out  of  their  vices  :  they  are  a  hospita- 
ble people,  therefore  they  drink;  they  are 
a  brave  people,  therefore  they  fight ;  they 
are  a  polite  people,  therefore  they  tell  lies.' 
But  this  palliation  is  perhaps  more  ingeni- 
ous than  truthful.  With  regard  to  drinking 
and  fighting,  they  are  rather  better  than 
worse  than  their  neighbours,  but  they  have 
not  that  blunt  and  sturdy  truthfulness  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  Lowland  Scotch. 
Self-conceit,  often  carried  to  a  ludicrous  ex- 
tent, and  an  evasiveness  which  renders  them 
difficult  to  deal  with,  are  their  chief  faults. 
They  are  very  suspicious  of  strangers  ;  they 
are  shrewd  in  bargaining,  and  fond  of  mo- 
ney, though  not  of  the  labour  necessary  for 
its  acquisition.  They  are  indolent  from  cir- 
cumstances and  habit.  They  have  little  to 
do  that  demands  steady  labour,  and  under 
more  favourable  conditions  appear  to  find  it 
difficult  to  relinquish  the  habit  of  working 
by  fits  and  starts  ;  but  they  are  not  inher- 
ently '  lazy  and  worthless,'  and  they  make 
good  emigrants. 

We  have  little  to  say  upon  the  subject  of 
Highland  religion.  The  Highlands  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  certain  distinctive  religious 
features,  included  under  the  general  term 
strictness.  Thorough  attachment  to  Re- 
formation principles,  to  a  rigid  Calvinistic 
theology,  to  Presbyterian  government  and 
worship,  and  to  the  old-fashioned  Sabbath  ; 
a  hatred  of  prelacy,  of  'innovations,'  of 
new-fangled  opinions,  of  all  which  is  known 
elsewhere  as  'liberal'  or  'Broad  Church,' 
have  their  strongholds  in  the  Highlands 
and  Islands.  Such  a  jealous  religious  con- 
servatism exists  perhaps  nowhere  else. 
The  life  of  the  people  is  closely  interwoven 
with  their  ecclesiastical  polity,  their  intel- 
lects are  exercised  chiefly  upon  Christian 
doctrine,  they  possess  a  very  keen  theologi- 
cal instinct,  and  can  discuss  the  profundities 
of  doctrine  with  an  acuteness  and  percep- 
tion which  would  baffle  many  a  southern 
divine.  Doctrinal  inaccuracy,  which,  as 
understood  by  them,  is  anything  which  falls 
short  of  the  highest  Calvinistic  standai'ds, 
is  detected  with  a  keen-sightedness  as  abso- 
lutely marvellous  as  the  avidity  with  which 
they  feed  on  the  driest  doctrinal  abstrac- 
tions.    Their  literature  consists  of  the  Bible 


and  two  or  three  standard  works  of  old 
divines.  Their  poetry  is  the  metrical  ver- 
sion of  David's  Psalms;  the  nymns  on 
which  English  Christianity  nourishes  itself 
have  not  fibre  enough  for  their  food.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  suspected  that  many  of  the 
good  old  island  Christians  regard  them  as  a 
shade  worse  than  '•Sgeulachdun^' — savouring 
of  prelacy,  organs,  and  Arminianism. 

Their  chiefest  enjoyment  is  the  double 
'  diet  of  worship,'  three  or  four  hours  ia 
length,  with  the  sermon  of  many  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  and  fine  points  and  deli- 
cate distinctions.  Their  high  festival  is  the 
sunamer  communion,  with  its  five  days  of 
solemn  exercises.  Their  ministers  are  the 
objects  of  their  best  affections.  The  old 
covenanting  spirit — the  spirit  of  suffering 
and  sacrifice — is  strong  among  them.  They 
mourn  in  spirit  for  the  'latitudinarianism  ' 
of  the  south.  Their  hearts  tremble  for  the 
ark  of  God.  Religion  is  to  them  the  great 
reality  of  life.  They  cherish  with  touching 
reverence  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  system 
through  which  they  have  received  it. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  High- 
landers are  onesided  in  their  creed,  and 
that  the  severity  which  is  usually  attributed 
to  their  religious  opinions  is  the  result  of  a 
peculiar  system  of  teaching.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  greater 
prominence  to  some  points  of  doctrine  than 
to  others,  and  to  dwell  more  habitually  and 
familiarly  upon  the  sierner  attributes  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  upon  predestination 
and  the  limitations  of  the  atonement,  than 
upon  the  love  of  God,  and  the  person  and 
work  of  our  Lord,  that  is.  His  work  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  fact  as  well  as  of  a 
doctrinal  proposition.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned in  what  manner  the  peculiarities  of 
Celtic  teaching  aflfect  those  persons  who  are 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  sin  in  what  are 
termed  '  Revivals.*  We  hesitate  to  apply 
this  word  to  the  religious  movements  which 
have  taken  place  in  Skye  and  other  islands 
during  the  last  three  years,  yet  many  of  the 
features  were  the  same  as  those  which  were 
associated  with  the  Irish  revival.  There 
was  the  contagious  interest  in  religion,  the 
demand  for  extra  services  and  prayer-meet- 
ings, the  '  prostrations '  and  physical  excite- 
ment, and  the  intense  distress  for  sin.  Here 
the  parallel  ceases.  It  would  be  unsuitable 
in  this  paper  to  enter  into  details,  but  there 
are  numbers  of  persons  in  the  islands  whose 
lives  have  been  entirely  changed  during  the 
last  two  years,  and  who  are  honestly  and 
intensely  in  earnest  about  their  salvation, 
but  who  still  live  and  move  under  a  load  of 
perpetual  distress  for  sin,  often  poignant,  as 
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in  the  day  •when  they  were  first  awakened, 
and  scarce]^  lightened  by  a  trembling  hope 
in  Christ. 

It  is  plain  that  the  Highland  teaching  con- 
cerning the  evidences  of  faith,  the  evidences 
of  repentance,  the  evidences  of  conversion, 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  introversion 
of  vision  and  subjectiveness  unfavourable  to 
the  full  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  all  His  people  free.  It 
surely  was  never  intended  by  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  His- 
forgiven  children  should  go  mourning  all 
their  days  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls. 
To  produce  this  condition  of  the  soul  is  far 
from  the  intention  of  the  teachers ;  yet  we 
are  almost  inclined  to  attribute  to  a  peculi- 
arity in  their  instruction  the  singular  results 
of  the  religious  awakening  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  that  absence  of  joyful  assu- 
rance which  is  marked  among  modern 
Highland  Christians. 

We  have  referred  to  the  great  communion 
gatherings,  when  from  far  and  near  the 
people  congregate  for  five  days'  preaching 
and  prayer,  as  among  the  cherished  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Highlands.  There  are  no 
signs  of  this  custom  falling  into  disuse;  on 
the  contrary,  the  services  have  been  purified 
from  abuses  which  had  crept  in,  and  have 
been  restored  to  their  ancient  solemnity.  It 
is  a  greater  peculiarity,  that  when  these 
days  of  preaching  and  prayer  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  communion  Sabbath,  and  several 
thousand  persons  are  gathered  round  the 
preaching  tent,  not  more  than  one  or  two 
hundred  take  their  places  at  the  communion 
table. 

•  Back  from  that  holy  ordinance  shrink  the 
ungodly  and  profane,  the  moral  and  exemp- 
lary, and  the  trembling,  doubting,  but  sin- 
cere followers  of  the  Lord,  who  dare  not 
'  take  this  holy  sacrament  to  their  comfort.' 
We  do  not  enter  upon  this  much  mooted 
question  of  the  paucity  of  communicants  in 
the  Highlands.  We  are  undecided  as  to 
which  is  the  most  singular  spectacle, — the 
crowd  which  gathers  promiscuously  round 
the  communion  tables  of  the  Lowlands,  to 
eat  of  that  bread  and  to  drink  of  that  cup 
which  bring  condemnation  unto  him  'that 
eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily,'  or  the 
meagre  assemblage  round  the  communion 
tables  of  the  Highlands,  to  which  the  church 
points  the  eyes  of  the  reverent  onlookers 
as  to  a  company  of  the  chosen  and  accredited 
people  of  God. 

Each  of  the  systems  has  its  defenders — 
two  more  opposite  are  seldom  found  within 
the  pale  of  the  same  church.  If  no  via 
media  can  be  found,  it  is  possible  that  the 
practice,  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  High- 


lands, of  guarding  the  Lord's  table  from  the 
intrusion  of  a  heterogeneous  crowd,  may  fulfil 
its  design  of  conserving  to  a  certain  extent 
the  purity  of  the  visible  church,  though  at  the 
expense  of  keeping  for  ever  in  the  outer  court 
some  of  the  little  ones  of  the  church  invisible. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  pass  an  invidious 
censure  upon  this  marked  feature  of  High- 
land Christianity.  It  has  its  demerits  and 
its  dangers,  but  we  question  whether  the 
latter  are  so  great  as  those  which  attend 
the  indiscriminate  membership  of  the  Low- 
lands, and  the  general  laxity  of  practice,  if 
not  of  opinion,  concerning  the  most  sacred 
ordinance  of  our  faith. 

The  dawn  of  the  religious  day  in  the  West 
Highlands  in  1563  was  so  speedily  and 
almost  totally  overcast,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  the  Reformation  era  even  on  the  Ross- 
shire  mainland  earlier  than  the  re-establish, 
ment  of  Presbytery  after  the  days  of  the 
Tulchans,  and  so  late  as  1656  the  darkness 
lingered ;  for  we  find  that  the  Presbytery 
of  Dingwall  reported  that  the  people  of 
Applecross,  'among  their  abominable  and 
heathen  practices,  were  accustomed  to  sacri- 
fice bulls  at  a  certaine  time  upon  the  25th 
of  August;  which  day  is  dedicate,  as  they 
conceive,  to  S.  Maurie,  as  they  call  him.' 
It  does  not  appear  whether  the  S.  Maurie 
of  these  costly  oblations  was  a  heathen  deity 
or  a  Romish  or  Culdee  saint,  but  his  fame 
was  slow  in  dying  out;  for  in  1678  we  find 
that  certain  parties  residing  in  Eilean 
Mourie,  or  St,  Ruff'us,  in  Lochewe,  were 
summoned  '  for  sacrificing  in  ane  heathenish 
manner  for  recovering  the  health  of  Cirstane 
Mackenzie.'  In  the  islands-  the  grosser 
forms  of  superstition  lingered  in  alliance 
with  Romanism,  long  after  their  expulsion 
from  the  mainland.  Mr.  Kennedy,  whose 
singular  volume  on  the  Religion  of  Ross- 
shire  is  worthy  of  perusal,  condenses  into 
one  or  two  sentences  the  religious  state  of 
the  Hebrides  at  that  period.  '  Papacy 
claimed  the  whole  region  as  its  own,  although 
its  dogmas  were  not  generally  known,  or 
its  rites  universally  practised.  Fearing  no 
competing  religion,  the  priesthood  had  been 
content  to  rule  the  people  without  attempt- 
ing to  teach  them.  His  ignorance  and 
superstition  made  the  rude  Highlander  all 
the  more  manageable  in  the  hands  of  the 
clergy ;  and  they  therefore  carefully  kept 
him  a  heathen.  .  .  .  Savage  heathen  could 
everywhere  be  found,  trained  Papists  in 
very  few  places,  when  the  light  of  the 
Gospel  first  shone  on  the  'north.  There 
was  even  then  quite  as  much  of  what  was 
peculiar  to  Bruidism  in  the  religious  opin- 
ions and  worship  of  the  people,  as  of  any 
peculiar  practices  derived  from  Popery.' 
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Eomanism  has  never  regained  the  slight- 
est hold  in  the  islands  from  which  it  was 
swept,  and  lingers  only  in  its  mildest  form 
among  the  inoffensive  people  of  those  'islands 
uttermost '  into  which  the  Reformation  never 
penetrated.  It  is  a  grip  rather  than  a  hold 
which  the  Reformation  theology  has  of  the 
islanders.  On  their  part  it  is,  in  the  main, 
an  enlightened  adherence  likewise,  an  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  doctrine,  and  of  doc-, 
trine  as  untainted  with  Rationalism  on  the 
one  hand  as  with  Ritualism  on  the  other. 
They  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  tend- 
encies in  these  opposite  directions  ;  and  as 
they  regard  the  Highlands  as  the  strong- 
holds of  '  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,'  we  may  expect  the  Cuchullins  to 
remove  before  they  surrender  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  their  hereditary  creed. 

We  pass  over  the  defects  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  exist  in  Highland  religion.  It  is 
not  in  the  islands  only,  but  everywhere 
through  this  broad  land,  that  heads  are 
found  in  advance  of  hearts.  The  tendency 
of  our  teaching  is  to  make  good  theologians, 
and  these  are  abundant  in  the  Hebrides. 
There  must  be  something  defective  in  that 
teaching,  if  divorces  of  doctrine  and  practice 
are  common.  Narrowness  and  exclusivisra, 
running  into  sectarianism,  may  be  fostered 
by  the  insular  position  of  the  people,  and 
the  further  isolation  produced  by  ignorance 
of  English.  It  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
of  unsectarian  feeling,  that  the  proprietors 
and  tacksmen  belong  almost  entirely  to  one 
church,  and  the  labouring  population  to  an- 
other. The  people  find  it  hard  to  realize 
that  there  are  excellences  in  varieties.  The 
great  idea  for  which  nine-tenths  of  the  popu- 
lation seceded  from  the  National  Church, 
and  for  which  they  have  sacrificed  and  suf- 
fered, has  lost  none  of  its  prominence  and 
force,  and  they  are  excusable  if  they  have 
little. clemency  for  those  who  hold  it  lightly. 

Along  with  many  defects,  some  of  which 
may  be  peculiar  to  the  country  ralher  than 
to  a  section  of  it,  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  Christianity  in  the  islands — of 
that  old-fashioned  godliness  which  consists 
in  the  deliberate  conforming  of  the  life, 
down  to  its  minutest  external  details,  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  must 
be  to  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  sown,  and  to 
the  godly  men  in  whose  lives  it  has  borne 
good  fruit,  that  we  are  to  attribute  that 
leaven  of  religion  and  morality  which  has 
permeated  these  islands,  giving  them  a 
peacefulness  and  freedom  from  crimes  of 
violence,  which  we  could  neither  have  ex- 
pected from  their  antecedent  history,  nor 
from  the  Celtic  character;  aod  we  may 
hope  that  wherever  any  unscriptural  pecu- 


liarities disfigure  Highland  religion,  they 
will  disappear  under  the  influences  of  ex- 
tended education. 

The  religious  character  of  the  pious  High- 
landers has  more  of  the  nature  of  the  old 
age  than  of  the  new,  as  being  more  studious, 
reflective,  subjective.  Doctrinal  accuracy 
and  theological  knowledge  are  cultivated, 
and  their  growth  is  perfected,  in  compara- 
tive  isolation  and  leisure.  Faith  has  less  of 
assurance  and  joyfulness;  doctrinal  teach- 
ings are  stern  ;  the  spiritual  life  often  takes 
on  itself  the  grey  tints  of  the  teniporal. 
There  appears  to  be  little  of  inward  com- 
placency ;  there  are  few  indications  of 
triumph.  The  perfecting  of  the  religious 
life,  and  the  increase  of  religious  experience, 
are  the  great  objects  of  desire.  If  the 
Highland  conception  of  the  Christian  life 
and  discipleship  is  one-sided  in  its  develop- 
ment ;  if  it  has  any  bias  towards  religious 
selfishness,  it  is  free  at  least  from  that  im- 
mersion in  the  whirl  of  external  religious 
activities,  which  is  one  menacing  peril  of 
our  religious  life  elsewhere.  It  is  from  the 
statements  of  Highland  ministers  them- 
selves, and  not  from  outside  criticism,  that 
we  are  to  gather  that  the  chill  of  an  icy 
formalism  has  fallen  here  and  there,  and 
that  the  days  of  the  children  are  not  as  the 
days  of  the  fathers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  in  any  other  portion 
of  Great  Britain,  the  question,  whether  the 
land  can  support  its  population,  has  been 
raised  and  debated,  as  it  has  been  regarding 
Skye,  Coll,  Tyree,  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  Long  Island.  The  query  receives 
diverse  and  conflicting  answers ;  but  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  the  opinion,  that 
under  the  very  best  circumstances  —  even 
with  an  entire  alteration  in  the  system  of 
holding  land,  and  due  encouragement  by 
the  proprietors  to  improved  cultivation,  the 
Hebrides  are  largely  overpopulated.  Cir- 
cumstances unfavourable  to  the  support  of 
a  large  population  exist,  which  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  granting  of  leases,  or  by  any 
measures  within  human  control. 

Dr.  Johnson  wrote,  in  1775:  —  'Skye, 
half  the  year,  is  deluged  with  rain.  From 
the  autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox  a  dry 
season  is  hardly  known,  except  when  the 
showers  are  suspended  by  a  tempest.'  It 
would  be  more  true  to  write  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  the  Northern  Hebrides  are  deluged 
with  rain  during  nearly  the  whole  year ; 
but  if  we  adopt  the  modified  statement,  this 
'  deluge  of  rain'  falls  throughout  the  month 
of  November,  the  harvest  month  of  the 
Hebrides.  A  later  and  more  scientific 
authority,  the  late  G.  Rainy,  Esq.,  of 
Raasay,  in  a  paper  to  be  found  in   Sir  J. 
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M'Neill's  Report  on  the  State  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands,  states  that  — 

•  PresnmiDg  it  is  proposed  to  grow  grain  crops 
for  Bulsisting  the  present  population,  the  first  and 
most  insuperable  obstacle  is  climate.  Seasons, 
no  doubt,  vary  ;  but  it  will  scarcely  be  controvert- 
ed by  any  one  who  has  resided  for  years  in  these 
regions — winter  as  well  as  summer — that  in  three 
out  of  every  five  seasons  the  springs  are  wet,  the 
summers  cold,  and  the  harvests  abounding  with 
drenching  tempests  of  rain.  Eeferriog  to  cases 
where  the  land  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  as 
on  many  large  farms  it  often  happens,  that  from 
the  long-continued  and  drenching  rain  of  winter 
the  land  is  too  wet  for  the  plough  till  after  the 
middle  of  March  ("on  undrained  land  till  after 
the  beginning  of  May'')  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  har- 
vest that  the  principal  danger  to  corn  crops 
arises,  particularly  on  slopes  and  exposed  places, 
from  the  efifects  of  the  tempests  of  wind  and  rain 
in  shaking  and  lodging  the  corn,  in  its  late  ripen- 
ing, and  the  great  uncertainty  of  drying  and 
securing  it  in  any  tolerable  condition  when  cut. 
...  It  would  appear  to  be  a  preposterous  mis- 
application and  waste  of  capital  (if  to  be  had) 
as  well  as  of  labour  and  skill,  to  attempt  the 
extensive  raising  of  grain  crops  in  this  climate. 
In  the  best  times  these  districts  have  always  im- 
ported meal,  paying  for  it  by  exporting  cattle 
and  sheep.' 

This  wealthy  proprietor,  after  an  annual 
expenditure  of  large  sums  in  giving  employ- 
ment, with  the  double  motive  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  increasing 
the  value  of  his  own  property,  was  fairly 
beaten  by  the  climate,  and  finally  confined 
his  efforts  to  the  raising  of  root  crops.  The 
quantity  of  rainfall  in  Skye  has  recently 
been  so  enormous,  that  a  meteorologist, 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Hebridean  climate,  doubted  the  re- 
turns made  of  the  rainfall  in  inches  within 
a  given  time,  until  he  had  satisfied  himself 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument  used  to 
gauge  it. 

There  are  now  professional  farmers — 
men  of  intelligence,  skill,  and  capital — ^to 
be  found  among  the  islands ;  and  they  con- 
cur in  stating  that  oatmeal  grown  on  the 
east  coast,  even  at  a  higher  degree  of  lati- 
tude, can  be  imported  by  them  at  a  price  25 
per  cent,  below  the  cost  at  which  they  can 
produce  it  on  the  best  lands  of  the  He- 
brides. The  difficulties  of  the  crofler,  with 
his  lack  of  capital  and  modern  appliances, 
compelled  to  wring  a  subsistence  out  of 
poor  land  on  rugged  slopes,  from  which  the 
torrents  of  rain  wash  away  the  best  soil  as 
soon  as  it  is  turned  up,  need  no  illustration. 
We  will  not  fill  our  pages  with  the  facts  from 
which  the  only  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn 
is,  that  owing  to  the  climate  of  most  of  the 
Hebrides,  the  hardier  oats  and  bear  are  so 
precarious  a  crop,  and  yield  so  small  an  av- 


erage return  per  acre,  that  the  gaining  the 
means  of  living  by  the  cultivating  of  land 
on  the  crofting  system,  though  it  might  suc- 
ceed on  the  east  coast,  may  totally  fail  on 
the  west ;  or  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  diflference  of  climate  is  so  great,  that  a 
man  on  the  one  side  of  Scotland  may  live  in 
comfort  and  pay  a  rent ;  while  on  the  other, 
his  utmost  industry  can  only  produce  enough 
to  keep  him  and  his  dependents  alive,  put- 
ting rent  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  long  train  of  miseries  which  have  af- 
flicted the  islands  since  1846,  are  often 
vaguely  attributed  to  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crop ;  but  it  is  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  in  connection  with  the  croft- 
ing system,  by  which  name  that  system  is 
designated  under  which  the  large  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  are  made  to  depend  for 
their  subsistence  upon  the  food  produced 
by  a  man's  labour  on  land  occupied  by 
himself.  Since  1846  the  potato  crop  has 
been  more  precarious  than  the  oat  crop ; 
sometimes  a  total  failure,  sometimes  return- 
ing little  more  than  the  seed,  and  occasion- 
ally giving  a  fair  average  yield.  7%e  cause 
of  the  distress  which  has  attended  the  failure 
of  this  root  is,  that  its  cultivation  returned 
to  the  crofter  a  far  larger  quantity  of  food 
than  in  that  climate  his  utmost  labour  can 
produce  by  the  cultivation  of  any  other  crop. 
It  is  not  the  loss  of  a  crop  for  which  others 
might  be  sttbstituted,  which  causes  the  pro- 
tracted suffering  in  the  isles,  but  the  vastly 
diminished  quantity  of  food  which  can  be 
produced  by  any  matins  labour  on  his  croft. 
We  are  doubtful  whether,  since  1846,  any 
one  of  the  districts_in  which  the  crofting  sys- 
tem prevails  has  produced  sufficient  food  for 
the  support  of  its  population,  or  could  pro- 
duce it  under  present  circumstances. 

The  'obstinate  adherence  to  the  potato,' 
after  so  many  years  of  failure  and  preca- 
rious crops,  has  reasonably  been  very  much 
criticised  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  chance  of  a  potato  crop,  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  is  the  crofter's  one  chance 
of  procuring  a  subsistence  for  his  family  ; 
for  the  very  small  extent  of  arable  land  of 
which  most  of  the  crofts  consist,  while  suffi- 
cient in  a  fair  potato  year  to  produce  food 
enough  for  a  family,  is  absolutely  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  corn  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  there  are  in  the  islands  sheep 
farms  paying  a  rent  of  L.IOOO  a-year,  and 
only  employing  six  men,  with  the  margins 
of  such  farms  fringed  by  the  lands  of  croft- 
ers,* who  cannot   by  their  labour  on  their 


*  Under  the  term  '  crofters '  we  include  all  per- 
sons holding  la'nd  directly  from  the  proprietor  at 
a  rent  not  exceeding  L.20  a-year.      Besides  the 
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limited  holdings  produce  more  than  six 
months'  subsistence  for  their  families  in  the 
year,  the  apparent  remedy  is  to  enlarge  the 
crofts,  so  as  to  give  to  each  man  such  an  ex- 
tent of  arable  land  with  a  secure  tenure  as 
will  maintain  his  family,  and  pay  a  reason- 
able rent,  altogether  independently  of  pota- 
toes. With  the  disadvantages  of  soil  and 
climate  in  view,  we  cannot  conceive  that 
any  croft  at  a  rental  of  less  than  L.18  a-year 
could  maintain  a  family  and  pay  a  fair  rent, 
taking  one  year  with  another ;  and  the  ques- 
tion at  once  suggests  itself,  Whether  there 
is  arable  land  enough  in  the  islands  to  enable 
the  proprietors  to  enlarge  the  holdings,  so 
as  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  present  popu 
lation?  and  whether,  in  the  event  of  such 
enlargement,  there  is  capital  enough  among 
the  crofters  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the 
larger  holdings  with  any  prospect  of  suc- 
cess? In  an  Appendix  we  give  a  calcula- 
tion by  Sir.  J.  M'Neill  upon  this  subject, 
which  is  still  worthy  of  attentive  considera- 
tion, although  there  have  been  slight  changes 
in  the  population  since  its  publication. 

In  six  out  of  the  seven  Skye  parishes, 
with  their  total  population  of  19,415,  there 
are  about  1900  families  of  crofters,  and 
about  1500  families  of  cottars,  making  the 
number  dependent  on  employment  for  their 
subsistence  for  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  about  17,000  individuals. 
The  gross  rental  of  these  parishes  is  equal 
only  to  17s.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population, 
and  to  20s.  4d.  per  head  of  those  requiring 
employment ;  which  employment  is  such 
only  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  district  chiefly 
pastoral,  of  which  the  annual  rental,  as  given 
in  the  return  before  referred  to,  is  only 
L.18, 189,  Os.  5d.  In  the  other  parish  there 
are  about  240  families  of  cottars  ;  there  are 
no  crofters  ;  and  the  rental  of  the  property, 
amounting  to  L.3920,  15s.,  is  paid  by  11  or 
12  tacksmen,  all  employers  of  labour  ;  yet 
there  is  not  employment  enough  to  sustain 
the  working  population.  The  abandonment 
of  the  kelp  manufacture,  and  the  increase  in 
large  sheep  farms,  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  employment  at  home ;  and  it  follows 
that,  if  the  people  are  to  pay  their  rents  and 


tacksmen^  tenants,  and  crofters,  there  is  another 
class,  very  numerous  in  some  districts,  called  '  cot- 
tars,'' who  either  do  not  hold  land  at  all,  or  hold 
small  patches  under  the  tacksmen  or  crotters.  The 
crofters  are  not,  as  is  often  supposed,  a  class  of 
small  farmers,  but,  with  some  few  exceptions,  are 
dependent  for  one  half,  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths 
of  their  living  on  employment  (at  home  or  abroad) 
unconnected  with  the  cultivation  of  their  crofts, 
and,  like  the  cottars,  are  really  labourers,  living  in 
the  muiu  by  the  wages  of  labour,  out  of  which,  and 
not  out  of  the  produce  of  tlieir  land,  they  pay  their 
rent 


maintain  themselves,  it  must  be  by  the  wages 
of  labour  in  the  south.  The  bad  seasons  of 
late  years  have  so  stimulated  this  vernal  ex- 
odus, that  in  some  districts  of  Skye,  dur- 
ing this  spring  and  summer,  not  an  able- 
bodied  man  has  remained  at  home  ;  but 
while  the  fact  may  be  welcomed  as  a  token 
of  returning  energy  and  self-reliance  after 
the  deterioration  produced  by  eleemosynary 
aid,  the  system  has  very  serious  disadvan- 
tages, in  addition  to  the  neglect  and  imper- 
fect cultivation  of  land  oftentimes  involved. 

The  condition  of  the  large  island  of  Mull, 
with  its  population  of  G834,  is  far  better 
than  that  of  Skye.  The  climate  is  less  un- 
favourable. Some  of  the  largest  proprietors 
are  resident,  and  unembarrassed ;  and  em- 
igration to  the  colonies  and  to  the  Lowlands 
has  depleted  the  population  so  far  as  to 
bring  it  more  nearly  within  the  powers  of 
production  of  the  soil.  Great  distress  ex- 
isted in  Mull  for  several  years  subsequent 
to  1846  ;  but  the  diminution  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  the  partial  abandonment  of  the 
system  of  small  holdings,  have  worked  a 
remarkable  amelioration.  The  large  island 
of  Islay,  with  its  population  of  10,332,  is 
undergoing  a  similar  change;  and  with  a 
diminution  of  4000  within  20  years,  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of 
small  holdings,  there  is  a  relative  increase 
in  the  general  prosperity.  The  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  Islay  population,  and  the  ben- 
efits resulting  therefrom,  may  be  regarded 
with  very  great  satisfaction,  as  they  are  to 
be  attributed  mainly  to  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation. During  the  last  40  years  there 
have  been  very  few  enforced  removals,  or 
any  large  outlay  on  emigration  by  proprie- 
tors, as  elsewhere.  The  stream  of  migra- 
tion has  been  voluntary,  but  steady  ;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  sim- 
ilarly advantageous  result  would  follow 
upon  the  difiusion  of  a  liberal  education 
throughout  all  the  Hebrides. 

The  Long  Island,  taken  altogether,  has  a 
bad  reputation  for  overpopulation,  back- 
wardness, and  distress.  The  retarded  con- 
dition of  Harris,  Barra,  Mingalay,  Eriskay, 
and  some  of  the  smaller  islands,  is  a  dis- 
credit to  our  civilisation.  We  have  no  de- 
sire there  or  in  Skye  to  heap  blame  upon 
the  heads  of  persons  who  are  almost  univer- 
sally, and  sometimes  unjustly,  held  up  as 
the  authors  of  the  wretched  state  of  things  ; 
but  the  worst  consequences  of  absenteeism 
and  the  vicious  system  of  landletting  are  to 
be  seen  in  those  little-visited  regions.  We 
know  not  what  an  able-bodied  poor  law 
and  an  Encumbered  Estates  Act  might  do 
for  certain  of  the  Hebrides;  but  a  remedy 
for  the  ills  of  Harris,  and  certain  adjacent 
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islands,  ought  to  be  applied  speedily  and 
ungrudgingly.  We  do  not  allude  to  habi- 
tations which  are  unmatched  for  wretched- 
ness in  all  Europe — for  such  abodes  do  not 
necessarily  imply  in  the  Highlands  the  ex- 
treme of  social  and  moral  degradation — but 
to  the  condition  in  which  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  the  unhappy  people  grovel 
away  their  miserable  lives  in  a  struggle  for 
existence,  which  would  often  be  ineffectual 
were  it  not  for  aid  from  without ;  an  exist- 
ence, as  for  as  this  life  is  concerned,  without 
one  comfort  in  the  past  to  cling  to,  or  one 
hope  for  the  future  to  cheer. 

From  the  Butt  of  Lewis  to  Barrahead  is 
a  distance  of  fully  110  miles;  and  the  island 
group  contains  about  650,000  acres  of  land, 
and  a  population  of  about  37,000  souls. 
The  holdings  are  very  small,  the  great  ma- 
jority being  under  L.5  a-year.  Lewis  con- 
tains 400,000  acres  of  land,  only  10,000  of 
which  are  arable.  1368  of  these  were  re- 
claimed by  the  present  proprietor  at  an  ex- 
pense of  L.20,000  in  six  years,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  land  was  added  to  the 
crofts.  There  are  between  800  and  900 
householders  who  do  not  hold  land,  and  of 
whom  a  large  portion  are  paupers ;  and 
about  2600  families  of  crofters  paying  an 
average  rent  of  about  L.2,  123.  6d.,  and  a 
croft  at  that  rent  in  Lewis  cannot  support  a 
family  for  six  months.  Before  the  failure  of 
the  potato,  the  Caithness  fishing,  and  the 
produce  of  their  crofts  together,  usually  suf- 
ficed to  maintain  the  people,  after  the  ces- 
sation of  the  kelp  manufacture  had  dimin- 
ished their  employment  at  home.  The 
Lewis  people  are  very  adventurous  fisher- 
men ;  prosecuting  their  fishing  in  one-deck- 
ed or  half-decked  boats,  on  coasts  destitute 
of  shelter,  and  not  unfrequently  paying  for 
their  temerity  with  their  lives.  As  may 
be  expected,  the  men  who  cheerfully  en- 
dure toil  and  hardship  on  the  sea  abhor  la- 
bour on  the  land ;  and  those  of  them  who 
are  half  crofters,  half  fishermen,  are  apt  to 
delegate  the  cultivation  of  their  crofts  to 
their  wives  and  children. 

Lewis  has  a  resident  proprietor,  liberal 
and  wealthy,  who  in  seven  years  after  his 
accession  to  the  property  expended  a  sum 
averaging  L.12  for  each  rent-paying  family, 
on  their  moral,  physical,  and  educational 
necessities.  He  has  afforded  every  aid  to 
the  improvement  of  husbandry  and  the  de- 
velopment of  traffic,  and  has  altogether  at- 
tempted on  a  large  scale  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people ;  yet  the  experi- 
ment, liberally  carried  out  for  many  years, 
must  be  pronounced  a  failure.  It  is  unre- 
munerative,  and  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  not  permanently  improved.     Lewis  has 


no  prospect  for  the  coming  winter  but  pro- 
longed suffering,  only  prevented  from  pass- 
ing into  its  worst  stage  by  extraneous  aid. 
The  potato  failure  has  largely  reduced  the 
amount  of  food  which  a  man's  labour  on  his 
croft  can  produce.  The  arable  land  is  incapa- 
ble of  increase,  except  by  an  enormous  out- 
lay; and  in  spite  of  a  spasm  of  emigration,  the 
population  has  increased  1348  in  ten  years.* 
The  experiment  which  has  been  advocated 
as  a  panacea  for  other  districts  has  failed 
signally  in  Lewis,  and  we  believe  that  every 
similar  experiment  must  so  fail  that  is  not 
undertaken  with  a  largely  reduced  popu- 
lation. 

The  condition  of  the  people  of  the  parish 
of  Harris  has  been  deteriorating  ever  since 
1846.  Until  now  it  has  not  possessed  steam 
communication  with  the  south  ;  the  proprie- 
tor is  altogether  an  absentee;  the  people 
are  illiterate,  and  in  gross  ignorance  of  any- 
thing beyond  their  own  parish ;  and  though 
destitute  of  the  means  of  subsistence  at 
home,  they  have  shown  an  indisposition  to 
seek  them  elsewhere ;  and  on  two  different 
occasions,  a  liberal  offer  made  to  send  a 
number  of  them  to  North  America  met  with 
not  a  single  acceptance.  Under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  this  parish,  the  3000  per- 
sons who  are  dependent  for  the  whole  or  a 
great  part  of  the  year  on  other  employment 
than  the  cultivation  of  land  occupied  by 
themselves,  are  in  a  state  of  pitiable  desti- 
tution. They  were  accustomed  to  look  for 
help  from  abroad,  and  it  is  possible  that  this 
has  combined  with  circumstances  and  habit 
to  deter  them  from  making  all  the  effort  of 
which  they  were  capable.  This  help,  how- 
ever, is  now  withdrawn,  and  hundreds  of 
the  people  are  clamorous  for  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  remove  to  Canada,  even  on 
the  condition  of  the  repayment  of  such  aid. 
Suffering  and  peculiarly  painful  circum- 
stances have  brought  them  to  this,  and  we 
trust  that  may  be  forthcoming ;  but  the  re- 
moval of  1200  or  1500  people  from  Harris 
would  only  slightly  alter  the  condition  of 
those  who  remain,  unless  a  thoroughly  effi- 
cient system  of  education  is  introduced  along 
with  such  improvements  in  the  disposition 
and  tenure  of  land  as  are  within  the  power, 
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Skye    . 

22,532 

19,415 

3,117 

Mull     . 

8.294- 

6,834 

1,460 

Lewis  . 

19.694 

21,042 

1,348 

Harris  . 

4,250 

4,183 

67 

North  tJist 

3,918 

3,959 

41 

South  UisI 

6,173 

5.358 

815 

Tyree   . 

3,706 

3,201 

505 

CoU      . 

.       1,109 

779 

330 

Barra    . 

.       1,873 

1,853 

23 

Islay    . 

.     12,315 

10,332 

1,973 

Jura     . 

.       1,064 

1,052 
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as  they  certainly  are  the  duty,  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  undertake. 

The  three  remaining  parishes  of  the  Long 
Island  are  in  a  somewhat  better  position. 
In  North  Uist,  which  includes  10  inhabited 
islands,  the  crofts  were  improved  by  the 
expenditure  of  sums  borrowed  under  the 
Drainage  Act,  and  the  potato  disease  has 
been  less  persistent  there  than  elsewhere. 
There  are  about  2,400  persons  dependent  on 
other  resources  than  their  crofts  for  the 
whole  or  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence  ; 
but  their  condition  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  more  northern  parish,  and  admits 
of  considerable  improvement  if  the  popula- 
tion be  more  largely  reduced.  Steam  com- 
munication with  the  south  has  afforded  fa- 
cilities to  persons  seeking  employment,  and 
has  developed  an  increasing  trade.  The 
parishes  of  South  Uist  and  Barra,  including 
15  inhabited  islands,  have  the  advantage  of 
belonging  to  a  liberal  and  wealthy  pro- 
prietor, who  has  endeavoured,  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  rents  and  sundry  improvements,' to 
benefit  the  people ;  and  the  serious  decline 
in  their  condition  consequent  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  the  kelp  manufacture  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  potato  was  mitigated  by  emigra- 
tion, conducted  at  his  expense ;  and  the 
improvement,  though  retarded  by  the  late 
bad  seasons,  might  be  made  permanent  by 
liberal  education  and  its  natural  result — 
spontaneous  emigration.  Distress  must  ex- 
ist to  some  extent  in  these  parishes  as  long 
as  they  have  a  population  of  about  6500 
dependent  for  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 
their  subsistence  on  other  employment  than 
the  cultivation  of  their  own  land.  South 
Uist  and  Barra  have  been  very  much  cut 
off  from  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  and  even  now  only  possess  it  by 
means  of  a  small  steamer  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  If  the  Hutchesons  were  to 
put  one  of  their  powerful  vessels  on  this  line 
both  summer  and  winter,  it  would  acceler- 
ate the  improvement  of  the  populations, 
which  are  among  the  most  virtuous  and  in- 
dustrious of  the  Western  Islands. 

Tyree  is  among  the  most  obvious  in- 
stances in  the  Hebrides  of  a  population  hav- 
ing outgrown  the  means  of  subsistence  avail- 
able to  it  since  the  failure  of  the  prolific 
potato.  With  a  considerate  proprietor,  a 
tolerable  soil,  and  a  better  climate  than  its 
northern  neighbours,  its  circumstances  de- 
mand the  removal  of  1000  people,  for  their 
own  benefit  and  that  of  those  who  remain. 
The  whole  island  is  arable,  with  the  exception 
of  a  peat  moss  in  the  centre  ;  and  as  it  is  all 
under  pasture  or  tillage,  there  is  no  waste 
land  to  reclaim.  The  soil  is  light  and  fri- 
able, the  crofts  are  carefully  enclosed,  and 


have  an  unusual  air  of  neatness.  But  there 
is  not  land  enough  in  Tyree  to  give  a  crofc 
of  the  annual  value  of  L.4  to  each  femily, 
and  such  a  croft  could  only  sustain  a  family 
for  half  the  year.  The  circumstances  of  the 
people  have  been  declining  ever  since  1846, 
and  the  severe  pressure  of  last  winter,  there 
as  elsewhere,  has  seriously  diminished  the 
means  of  the  crofters.  In  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Coll  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants are  cottars,  and  among  them  and 
the  smaller  crofters  severe  destitution  has 
existed.  The  state  of  the  island  of  Coll  is 
very  unhappy,  and  its  miseries  are  perhaps 
only  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  a  great 
measure  they  are  preventible. 

Throughout  these  islands  the  average  of 
land  under  corn  and  potatoes  on  each  croft 
may  be  from  2^  to  3  acres,  but  the  return 
on  oats,  of  which  they  sow  about  6  bushels 
per  acre,  is  certainly  below  18  bushels  ;  and 
after  subtracting  the  seed  for  next  season 
and  l-16th  for  miller's  dues,  and  allowing  for 
the  inferior  quality  of  the  grain,  150  pounds 
of  meal  may  be  the  average  return  per  acre. 
Last  season  k  is  probable  that  the  return  was 
only  half  this  quantity  ;  and  as  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  crofters  were  unable  to  reserve 
seed  for  the  spring,  their  winter  prospects 
are  very  gloomy. 

The  state  of  things  indicated  by  the  fore- 
going details  is,  in  the  main,  of  a  painful 
description,  and  calculated  to  produce  very 
grave  apprehension.  The  facts  have  been 
stated  much  more  fully  and  strongly  before, 
and  we  presume  are  patent  to  all  theorizers 
on  the  Hebrides,  several  of  whose  schemes 
for  improving  the  land  and  utilizing  the 
labor  of  the  people,  with  a  percentage  on 
the  capital  employed  as  the  result,  are  now 
before  us.  These  persons  assert  with  a  con- 
fidence not  confirmed  by  experience,  that 
the  improved  systems  which  they  advocate 
would  enable  the  islands  to  subsist  a  larger 
population  than  the  present.  But  even  ad- 
mitting that  the  practical  difficulties  attend- 
ing their  introduction  could  be  overcome, 
we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  all  utterly  futile  when  applied  to  a  redun- 
dant 2^opulation  of  irregular  amphibious 
habits,  destitute  of  material  resources,  un- 
trained to  persevering  labour  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  with  moral  natures  only  re- 
covering from  the  effects  of  eleemosynary 
aid. 

There  are  indications  of  the  formation  of 
a  more  self-reliant  spirit,  and  the  islanders 
may  yet  emerge  from  the  transition  state 
which,  to  our  discredit,  we  have  perpetuated, 
reduced  in  numbers  certainly,  but  as  an  in- 
dustrious and  self-supporting  peasantry  as 
much  prized  as  it  is  now  decried.    We  have 
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no  sympathy  with  that  ignorant  impatience 
of  their  very  existence  which  is  scarcely 
concealed  in  certain  quarters.  They  are  not 
inherently  '  lazy  and  worthless,'  though  cir- 
cumstances have  developed  an  undue  love 
of  a  very  dreary  and  unenviable  dolce  far 
niente.  We  cannot  echo  the  cry,  '  Drive 
them  away,'  or  endorse  any  coercive  mea- 
sures for  their  removal. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  morbid 
desire  to  keep  them  at  home,  apparently  in 
the  idea  that  the  chapter  of  accidents  con- 
tains an  enactment  that  shall  alter  their  con- 
dition, and  a  sentimental  outcry  is  raised 
against  attempts  to  aid  them  to  better  it  on 
more  prosperous  shores.     Some  of  the  He- 
brides, under  the  best  circumstances,  would 
be  over-populated  with  their  present  popu- 
lation— it  is  painfully  apparent  that  nearly 
all  are   over-populated   under   existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  their  inhabitants  must 
inevitably  lead  lives  of  constant  privation 
and  endurance,  aggravated  into  sore  destitu- 
tion by  an  unpropitious  season.    It  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  doubt  that  Providence  indi- 
cates voluntary  and  steady  emigration  by 
families   to  lands   which    need  labour,  and 
give  it  its  wages  as  the  means  of  relief.     It 
may  be  '  a  stern  necessity'  to  aid  the  people 
in  their  desire  to  depart,  but  it  is  less  stern 
than    the    supposed    kindness   which   keeps 
them  starving  and  shivering  on  insufficient 
strips  of  land  on  the  bleak  shores  of  their 
storm-scathed  islands,  pitifully  crying, '  Give 
us  food.'     The  desire  for  emigration  which 
has   taken  possession  of  thousands  of  the 
islanders  represents  a  large  amount  of  suf- 
fering, of  hopelessness  darker  than  the  sha- 
dow of  their  own  mountains,  of  want  and  of 
unbefriendedness,  which  have  finally  attenu- 
ated that  tie  to  their  homes  which  is  among 
the  most  marked  of  their  humble  virtues. 
None  can  say  that  emigration  is  not  a  sore 
trial  for  the  islanders.     Their  little  world  is 
all  gone;  the  summer  communions,  those 
great  gatherings  of  the  isles,  are  memories 
only  ;  the  breezy  moorland  and  tossing  sea 
are  changed  for  the  forlorn  Canadian  clear- 
ing, and  the  splintered  summits  of  the  Cu- 
chullins  for  the  dark  monotonous   lines  of 
the  Canadian  forests.     It  is  hard,  likewise, 
in  a  foreign  land,  surrounded  by  rudeness, 
bustle,   and  whirl,  and  amidst  the  strange 
accents  of  a  foreign  tongue,  to  learn  for  the 
first  time  that  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows, 
and  in  that  alone,  they  shall  eat  bread. 

The  islands  have  been  subject  to  periodic 
fits  of  emigration.  When  Johnson  visited 
Skye  after  the  celebrated  '  Black  Winter,' 
he  found  ships  waiting  to  convey  emigrants 
to  America.  In  1852  there  was  emigration 
on  a  large  scale;  and  unless  this  summer 


be  peculiarly  favourable,  we  may  expect  a 
great  movement  next  spring.  Of  the  benefit 
to  those  who  expatriated  themselves  in  1852 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that,  but  for  the  diminished 
population  resulting  from  that  movement, 
the  severe  privations  of  last  winter  would 
have  resulted  in  actual  starvation.  But  the 
permanent  benefit  which  we  hope  for  to  the 
Hebrides  can  never  be  accomplished  by 
these  high-pressure  movements,  altogether 
sustained  from  without.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  see  a  repetition  of  these  spasms  of 
emigration,  but  rather  a  purely  voluntary  mi- 
gration, judiciously  encouraged,  and  receiv- 
ing from  the  proprietors  and  friends  of  the 
Hebrides  the  necessary  extraneous  aid  for 
the  next  few  years,  until  a  universally  dif- 
fused education  shall  produce  an  outflow  of 
the  population  to  the  Lowlands  and  the  col- 
onies as  a  steady,  intelligent,  and  self  sus- 
taining movement. 

Putting  the  advantage  of  the  actilal  emi- 
grants  out  of  the  question,  the  benefit  to  be 
hoped  for  to  the  remaining  population  by 
the  exodus  of  10,000  or  15,000  souls,  can 
only  arise  if  the  proprietors,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  improved  state  of  things  thus 
introduced,  will  gradually  remodel  the  pres- 
ent vicious  system,  and  grant  suitable  hold- 
ings and  a  determinate  tenure  to  the  people. 
There  are  difficulties  attending  the  granting 
of  leases  and  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture which  do  not  exist  elsewhere.  We 
cannot  charge  the  proprietors  with  deliber- 
ate harshness  and  cruelty,  though  absentee- 
ism has  often  rendered  them  indifferent  to 
the  sufferings  of  which  their  factors  may 
withhold  the  extent  and  detail.  Many  of 
them  are  embarrassed,  and  some  are  ruined. 
A  few  have  attempted  improvements  on  a 
large  scale,  and  have  failed,  partly  owing  to 
the  ignorance  and  partly  to  the  redundancy 
of  the  population.  Public  outcry  occasion- 
ally fails  to  pillory  the  greatest  delinquents, 
who  are  not  the  landlords  who  have  had  the 
hardihood  to  evict  their  people  under  the 
obloquy  which  justly  attaches  to  evictions, 
but  those  who,  to  avoid  this  odium,  take  ad- 
vantage of  bad  seasons  to  raise  the  rents  to 
a  pressure  which  forces  the  impoverished 
tenants  from  their  holdings. 

It  is  out  of  our  province  to  indicate  the 
mode  in  which  the  proprietors  may  amend 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  own 
position  at  the  same  time,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  pointed  out  by  humanity  and  self- 
interest  rather  than  by  the  pressure  of  pub- 
lic opinion  or  other  interference.  After 
taking  into  full  consideration  the  character, 
habits,  and  previous  disadvantages  of  the 
island  population,  the  unfavourable  climate. 
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and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
improvement,  we  still  believe  that  a  grad- 
ual but  entire  amendment  of  the  crofting 
system,  carried  out  simultaneously  with 
universal  education  and  extensive  emigration, 
in  less  than  ten  years  would  set  at  rest  that 
cry  of  Highland  destitution  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  hear  ad  nauseam.  Cir- 
cumstances have  made  this  cry  unusually 
piteous  during  last  winter  and  spring,  and 
the  distress  which  evoked  the  aid  of  the 
benevolent  was  both  extensive  and  severe  ; 
but  every  such  winter  of  statements  and 
counter  statements,  embittered  by  sectarian 
animosities,  of  complaint,  of  begging  and 
receiving,  so  tends  to  lower  the  character 
and  depress  the  latent  energies  of  a  people 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  pernicious  effects 
of  relief  in  the  years  succeeding  1846,  as  to 
lessen  their  value  as  labourers  both  at  home 
and  abroad- 

Future  benevolence  would  be  more  effect- 
ively applied  in  supplying  the  means  of  such 
a  thorough  education  as  shall  bring  the  peo- 
ple up  to  the  level  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  in  aiding  their  earnest  desire  to  emi- 
grate. If  the  movements  and  reforms  to 
which  previous  allusioi#has  been  made  were 
honestly  and  perseveringly  carried  out,  we 
believe  that  we  should  hear  no  more  of 
'starvation  in  the  Hebrides.'  If  the  cry 
were  to  continue,  with  any  reasonable  foun- 
dation under  such  altered  circumstances,  it 
might  then  be  admitted  that  the  Highland 
problem  had  been  fairly  solved, — that  the 
damp  hill-sides  are  fit  only  for  deer  and 
sheep,  and  that  the  old  race,  incapable  of 
improvement,  must  be  altogether  expatria- 
ted, leaving  these  weather-beaten  islands  to 
perpetual  desolation  amid  the  fierce  clamours 
of  the  Northern  Sea.  As  it  is,  the  dismal 
hovels  scattered  in  dreary  remoteness  on  the 
hill-sides,  or  huddled  in  kraals  on  the  un- 
propitious  coast, — the  small  patches  of  land, 
with  their  scanty  growth  of  oats,  potatoes, 
and  weeds, — the  nearly  total  absence  of  all 
the  conveniences,  and  many  of  the  supposed 
necessaries  of  life, — the  depressed  look  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  uncared-for  aspect 
of  all  things, — are  a  discredit  to  our  land,  a 
stain  upon  our  civilization,  and  a  beam  in 
our  own  eyes,  while  we  are  so  proverbially 
shrewd  in  detecting  and  exposing  the  motes 
in  those  of  our  brethren. 


Extract  from  Report  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Sir  John  M'Heill,  referred  to  in  pre- 
ceding article. 

*  But  if  it  were  possible  to  provide  the 


capital  necessary  to  success,  the  plan  of 
giving  to  every  family  land  sufficient  to 
maintain  them,  and  pay  rent,  would  appear 
to  be  impracticable.  In  Skye  there  are 
3665  families  who  do  not  now  occupy  land 
enough  to  maintain  them  for  half  the  year. 
To  provide  each  of  those  families  with  the 
extent  of  land  now  let  for  L.15,  would  re- 
quire as  much  as  is  now  let  for  L.54,975. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  the 
seven  parishes  of  Skye,  as  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1843,  is  L.23,079,  which  would 
furnish  only  1538  crofts  at  L.15.  Even  at 
L.IO  it  would  only  give  2308  crofts,  leaving 
1357  families,  besides  all  whose  rents  exceed 
L.IO,  unprovided.  To  give  as  much  land  as 
is  now  let  for  L.IO  to  each  of  3665  families, 
would  require  more  land  than  both  Skye 
and  Lewis  could  furnish,  and  would  still 
leave  every  one  paying  above  L.IO  of  annual 
rent  to  be  removed.  In  Harris  there  are 
at  least  600  families  without  land  enough  to 
maintain  them.  To  provide  even  L.IO  crofts 
for  each  of  these  would  require  about  half 
as  much  more  land  as  the  parish  contains, 
leaving  every  one  now  paying  above  L.IO  of 
annual  rent  to  be  removed.  The  stipulated 
rental  of  Lewis  is  L.l  1,825,  and  the  num- 
ber of  families  occupying  land  is  2726.  If 
the  whole  were  equally  divided  amongst 
them,  it  would  only  give  to  each  as  much  as 
is  now  let  for  L.4,  6s.  9d. ;  but  there  are 
also  800  families  that  do  not  now  occupy 
land.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  these 
calculations  in  regard  to  the  other  parishes 
in  Long  Island.  The  result  is  everywhere 
nearly  the  same.  Were  every  tacksman, 
tenant,  and  crofter  paying  or  promising  to 
pay  above  L.IO  to  be  removed,  there  is  not 
one  of  the  number  that  could  furnish  such  a 
croft  as  is  now  let  for  L.IO  to  each  of  the  re- 
maining families.  But  a  croft  such  as  is  now 
let  for  L.IO  is  the  smallest  that,  according 
to  the  evidence  of  almost  every  one  ex- 
amined on  the  subject,  produces  enough  to 
feed  an  average  family,  even  if  there  were 
no  rent  to  pay.  If  the  requisite  capital 
could  be  provided,  so  as  to  establish  each 
family  on  its  croft,  the  distribution  of  land 
into  crofts,  each  of  which  would  be  sufficient 
to  give  them  food,  would  therefore  imply 
the  removal  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
present  population,  including  every  resident 
inhabitant  who  employs  labour,  or  who  is 
possessed  of  capital  enough  to  give  employ- 
ment. These  calculations  serve  to  show  the 
great  disproportion  between  the  amount  of 
the  population  and  the  means  of  providing 
them  with  employment  and  subsistence  ; 
and  so  far  they  furnish  an  answer  to  the 
question,  why  the  inhabitants  of  those 
parishes  have  been  unable  to  maintain  them- 
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selves  since  1846.  If  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  tiie  concurring  testimony  of  a 
great  number  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
each  parish,  who  could  have  had  no  concert 
with  those  in  other  parishes,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  distressed  districts  have  neither  capi- 
tal enough  to  cultivate  the  extent  of  land 
necessary  to  maintain  them,  if  it  could  be 
provided,  nor  have  land  enough  were  the 
capital  supplied  to  them. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Incidents  in  my  Life.  By 
D.  D.  Home.  8vo,  pp.  287.  London, 
1803. 

2.  Les  Habitans  de  V Autre  Monde,  Revela- 
tions (i'  Outre-  Tombe  publiees  par  Camille 
Flammarion.  12ii,o.  Premiere  Series, 
pp.  108  ;  Deuxierne  Series,  pp.  108. 
Paris,  1862,  1863. 

The  world  has  lasted  about  6000  years, 
and  its  annals  abound  with  stories  of  the 
supernatural,  varying  in  their  character  with 
the  people  among  whom  they  originated, 
and  the  individuals  who  believed  them. 
False  religions  have  been  propagated,  fall- 
ing dynasties  sustained,  and  sordid  interests 
promoted  by  their  agency.  Miracles  and 
lying  wonders  have,  therefore,  prevailed  in 
every  age  and  under  every  clime, — the  food 
of  the  credulous,  the  tools  of  imposture, 
and  the  moral  ruin  of  their  victims.  The 
light  of  religious  truth,  however,  has  given 
birth  to  a  purer  faith,  and  the  stern  decisions 
of  science  have  inaugurated  a  sounder 
philosophy.  Education  and  knowledge  have 
given  vigour  and  health  to  the  public  mind, 
and  the  spirit-mongers  have  been  driven 
into  the  purlieus  of  '  shattered  nerves  and 
depraved  sensations.' 

The  historians  of  the  occult  sciences,  and 
the  expounders  of  natural  magic,  have  col- 
lected the  materials  furnished  by  the  wizards, 
the  magicians,  the  necromancers,  the  astrolo- 
gers, and  the  alchemists  of  past  ages  ;  and 
though  the  budget  is  large  in  size,  and 
motley  in  character,  yet  the  '  Incidents  in  the 
Life  of  Daniel  Dunglas  Home '  present  to 
us  every  species  of  offence  against  those 
acknowledged  and  impregnable  laws  by 
which  the  Almighty  governs  the  moral  and 
the  physical  world. 

To  attempt  the  analysis  of  such  incidents, 
—  to  refute  them  or  to  ridicule  them,  — 
would  be  to  acknowledge  the  weakness  of 
human  reason,  and  the  insecurity  of  our  com- 
mon faith.  The  interests  of  truth,  however, 
and  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  those  cherish- 


[  ed  ties  which  connect  the  living  with  the 
j  dead,  will  be  best  promoted  by  displaying 
the  characters  and  the  deeds  of  the  necro- 
mancers in  their  own  black  and  bloated 
pages.  In  our  desire  to  learn  something 
about  the  founders  of  an  upstart  dynasty, 
or  the  apostles  of  a  startling  faith,  we  can 
hardly  err  if  we  follow  their  history  of  them- 
selves, and  judge  of  them  by  the  principles 
and  motives  which  they  avow. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  waded 
ankle-deep  through  the  quagmire  of  Mr. 
Home's  autobiography,  threatening  at  every 
step  to  return  to  a  cleaner  path  and  a  purer 
air,  yet  urged  on  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ex- 
pose to  public  reprobation  the  profane  and 
fanatical  narratives  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  believe  and  admire.  If  we  have  succeed- 
ed in  extracting  from  the  rubbish  of  the 
book  an  intelligible  notice  of  the  manifesta- 
tions, prophecies,  and  miracles  which  it  re- 
cords, we  shall  have  done  more  to  establish 
their  godless  and  anti-Christian  character 
than  if  we  had  dragged  them  to  the  bar  of 
reason  and  the  judgment-seat  of  truth.  In 
one  feeling  we  trust  our  readers  will  share 
with  us.  Pitying  the  forlorn  being  who 
pretends  to  be  the  €rod-sent  instructor  and 
benefactor  of  his  species,  we  have  a  still 
deeper  .sympathy  with  those  simple  individ- 
uals who  have  staked  their  character  as  his 
disciples,  and  testified  to  the  truth  of  his 
revelations. 

Mr.  Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  the  arch-spir- 
itualist of  the  age,  claims,  we  grieve  to  say, 
that  he  is  a  Scotsman,  born  in  Scotland, 
and  descended  from  Scottish  parents.  We 
are  therefore  doubly  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  lineage  and  upbringing  of  such 
a  compatriot ;  and  in  a  Scottish  journal  we 
are  specially  charged  with  the  obligation  to 
test  the  character  of  his  miracles,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  calumnies  which  he  has  published 
against  every  inquirer  who  has  challenged 
the  propriety  or  the  truth  of  his  spiritual 
manifestations. 

Mr.  Home  tells  us  that  he  was  born  near 
Edinburgh  in  March  1833,  but  he  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  parish.  Having 
required  on  his  marriage  to  have  '  a  cer- 
tificate of  birth,'  he  received  one  with  his 
name  written  Hume  instead  of  Home;  and 
'  knowing  this  to  be  incorrect,  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  journey  to  Scotland  to 
have  it  rectified,'  —  a  rectification  which 
could  have  been  obtained  by  a  quicker  and 
less  expensive  process. 

When  an  infant,  his  cradle  was  frequently 
rocked  as  if  he  had  been  attended  by  a 
guardian  spirit.  At  the  age  of  four,  when 
at  Portobello,  near  Edinburgh,  he  saw  in  a 
vision  the  death  of  a  little  cousin  at  Linlith- 
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gow,  and  he  named  the  persons  attending 
the  child,  and  mentioned  the  absence  of 
her  father  at  sea, — facts  unknown  at  Por- 
tobello ! 

In  1842,  when  nine  years  of  age,  he  was 
taken  to  America  by  his  aunt  and  her  hus- 
band. We  do  not  learn  who  his  father 
was,*  and  why  his  motlier  parted  wfth  her 
delicate  and  spirit-guarded  child  ;  hut  we 
are  told  that  his  mother's  great-uncle  was 
Colin  Urquhart,  and  her  uncle  Mr,  Macken- 
zie, and  that  she  herself  and  both  these  rela- 
tives were  seers,  and  gifted  with  the  second 
sight.  Where  and  how  he  was  educated 
during  the  nine  years  he  spent  in  Scotland 
does  not  appear.  We  find,  however,  that 
he  was  a  member  of '  the  Kirk  of  Scotland; ' 
and  we  learn  from  himself,  that,  to  the  hor- 
ror of  his  aunt,  he  became  a  Wesleyan.  He 
subsequently  became  a  Congregational) st, 
and  finally,  as  we  shall  see,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. 

The  earliest  vision  which  he  distinctly  re- 
members was  at  Troy,  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  boy,  Edwin,  and  himself  had 
agreed  that  the  first  of  them  that  died 
should  '  appear  to  the  other  the  third  day 
afterwards.'  About  a  month  later,  when 
sitting  up  in  bed,  his  room  was  filled  with  a 
brilliant  light ;  and  Edwin,  then  300  miles 
distant,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  a 
robe  of  light,  and  with  wavy  ringlets,  and 
after  lifting  his  right  arm  to  the  heavens, 
and  making  three  circles  in  the  air,  gradu- 
ally melted  away.  Upon  recovering  his 
speech  and  muscular  power,  and  ringing  his 
bell,  he  exclaimed,  '  I  have  seen  Edwin  ;  he 
died  three  days  ago,  at  this  very  hour,' — a 
fact  confirmed  by  a  letter  a  few  days  after- 
wards. 

In  the.  year  1850  Mr.  Home's  mother 
predicted  that  she  would  die  in  '  four 
months  from  this  time'  and  'without  a  rela- 
tive near  to  close  her  eyes.'  On  the  fore- 
noon of  the  last  day  of  her  allotted  term, 
a  telegram  intimated  to  her  son  that  she 
was  seriously  ill. 

'  That  same  evening,  about  twilight,  being 
alone  in  my  room,  I  heard  a  voice  neur  the  head 
of  my  bed,  whicii  I  did  not  recognise,  saying  to 
me   solemnly,  "  Dan,  twelve  o'clock.'''     I  turned 


*  We  have  heard  it  stated,  as  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Home  himself,  thut  his  father  -was  a  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Home.  His  connection,  real  or  as- 
sumed, with  that  Doble  family  may  be  presumed 
from  his  name,  Daniel  Dunglas  Home,  Duiic^las  be- 
ing the  title  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Home. 
In  Scotland  we  are  always  anxious  to  know  the 
pareuiage  and  education  of  our  distmguished 
countrymen;  and  if  Mr.  Home's  character  as  a 
prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles  shall  be  estab- 
lished, the  parish  registers  of  Mid-Lothian  will  be 
searched  -with  a  peculiar  interest. 


my  head,  and  between  the  window  and  my  bed 
I  saw  whit  appeared  to  be  the  bust  of  my 
mother.  I  saw  her  lips  move,  and  again  I  heard 
the  same  word}»,  "  Dan,  twelve  o'clock.'^  A  third 
time  she  repeated  this,  and  disappeared.  I  was 
extremely  agitated,  and  rung  the  bell  hastily  to 
summon  my  aunt ;  and  when  she  came  I  said, 
"  Aunty,  mother  died  to  day  at  twelve  o'clock, 
because  I  have  seen  her  and  she  told  me."  .  .  . 
My  father  found,  on  going  to  see  her,  that  she 
had  died  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  without  the  pres- 
ence of  a  relative  to  close  her  eyes.' 

A  few  months  after  this  event,  Mr. 
Home's  commerce  with  the  invisible  world 
took  a  new  form.  On  going  to  bed  three 
loud  ra^is  struck  the  head  of  the  bed,  as  if 
made  by  a  hammer,  and  next  morning, 
when  at  breakfast  with  his  aunt,  '  their  ears 
were  assailed  by  a  perfect  shower  of  raps 
all  over  the  table.''  '  So  you've  brought  the 
devil  to  my  house,'  cried  the  aunt ;  and, 
seizing  a  chair,  she  threw  it  at  the  supposed 
offender.  Dreading  the  recurrence  of  these 
Satanic  sounds,  the  pious  woman  summoned, 
to  her  help  the  three  parsons  in  the  village, 
Congregationalist,  Baptist,  and  Wesleyan, 
to  exorcise  the  noisy  spirits.  While  the 
Baptist  minister  was  praying  for  '  the  ces- 
sation of  these  visitations,'  '  at  every  men- 
tion of  the  holy  names  of  God  and  Jesus 
there  came  gentle  taps  on  his  chair;  while 
at  every  expression  of  a  wish  for  God's  lov- 
ing mercy  to  be  shown  us  and  our  fellow- 
creatures,  there  were  loud  rappings,  as  if 
joinhig  in  our  heartfelt  prayers.'  'This,' 
Mr.  Home  says,  '  was  the  turning  point  of 
his  life,'  and  he  '  resolved  to  place  himself 
at  God's  disposal.'  In  '  carrying  out  this 
resolution,'  he  says,  '  he  has  suftered  deep- 
ly.' '  His  honour  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  his  pride  wounded  ;  his  worldly  pros- 
pects blighted  ;  and  he  was  turned  out  of 
his  house  and  home  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
though  still  a  child  in  body  from  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  health,  without  a  friend,  and 
with  three  younger  children  depending  on 
him  for  their  support.' 

In  spite  of  the  prayers  of  the  ministers, 
the  rappings  continued  as  before,  and  a  new 
phenomenon  increased  '  the  horrors  of  his 
aunt.'  The  chairs  and  tables,  and  other 
pieces  of  furniture,  moved  about  the  room 
without  any  visible  agency,  and  without 
even  the  contact  of  hands. 

'  Upon  one  occasion,  as  the  table  was  be- 
ing thus  moved  about  of  itself,  my  aunt 
brought  the  family  Bible,  and  placiuff  it  on 
the  table,  said,  "  There,  that  will  soon  drive 
the  devils  atvay;  "  but,  to  her  astonishment, 
the  table  only  moved  in  a  more  lively  man- 
ner, as  if  pleased  to  bear  such  a  burden. 
Seeing  this,  she  was  greatly  incensed,  and 
determining  to   stop  it,  she  angrily  placed 
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her  whole  weight  on  the  table,  and  was  actti- 
ally  lifted  up  with  it  bodily  from  the  floor ! 
Bible  and  all ! 

In  the  house  of  another  aunt  the  mani- 
festations took  a  new  and  a  higher  form. 
Here  '  Mr.  H.  first  began  to  ask  questions ' 
of  the  spirits,  and  'receive  intelligent  re 
plies.'  Appealing  thus  to  the  spirit  of  his 
mother,  she  replies, — 


'Djniel,  fear  not,  my  child  ;  God  is  with  you, 
and  who  shall  be  against  you  ?  Seek  to  do  good : 
be  truthful  and  truth-loving,  and  you  will  pros- 
per, my  child.  Yours  is  a  glorious  mission — you 
will  convince  the  infidel,  cure  the  sick,  and  con- 
sole the  weeping.' 

The  religious  convictions  of  the  aunt  who 
adopted  our  medium  were  so  opposed  to 
these  unearthly  conversations,  that  he  was 
commanded  to  leave  her  house ;  and  being 
thrown  upon  the  world  whose  infidels  he 
was  to  convert,  whose  sick  he  was  to  heal, 
and  whose  mourners  he  was  to  comfort,  his 
spiritual  manifestations  assumed  different 
forms,  and  required  new  processes  for  their 
display.  Hitherto  the  spirits  spoke,  and 
tables  and  chairs  moved,  spontaneously ; 
but  they  became  vocally  dumb  and  mechan- 
ically feeble.  They  spoke  only  by  raps 
following  the  contact  of  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet ;  they  required  a  clock  to  register 
their  responses ;  and  they  moved  only  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  and  at  the  bidding 
of  their  guests. 

'Thus  throNvn  before  the  world  by  the 
mysterious  working  of  Providence,'  the  man- 
ifestations which  Mr.  Home  evoked  'be- 
came public  all  over  the  New  England 
States; '  and  '  he  shrank  from  the  prominent 
position  thus  given  to  him,'  and  '  embarked 
on  the  tempestuous  sea  of  a  public  life.' 

Thus  placed  '  Before  the  World,^  which 
is  the  title  of  his  second  chapter,  he  begins 
by  making  himself  useful  to  it.  A  spirit 
calling  himself  Uncle  Tilden  comes  to  Mr. 
Home  when  in  a  trance^  and  tells  him 
where  to  find  certain  title-deeds  of  land  long 
lost  and  anxiously  sought  for.  The  deeds 
were  of  course  found  in  the  predicted  place, 
and  in  a  box  of  the  predicted  form.  , 

On  another  occasion,  his  guardian  spirits 
sent  him  on  horseback  to  tell  a  gentleman, 
unknown  to  him,  '  that  his  mother  was  ill, 
and  that  he  was  sent  to  say  what  would  re- 
lieve her.'  On  entering  the  house,  he  went 
in  a  trance,  spirit-guided,  to  her  bedroom  ; 
he  dissipated  by  a  few  passes  her  acute  pain, 
prescribed  smiple  herbs  for  immediate,  and 
other  herbs  for  continued  use,  and  thus  pro- 
duced 'the  magical  effect  of  giving  her  such 
health  as  she  had  not  enjoyed  for  eighteen 
years.' 

Visiting  Mr.  Home  both  in  a  trance  and 


a  waking  state,  the  spirit  of  the  flither  of  a 
boy  called  Ezra  told  Mr.  Home  that  Ezra 
was  to  die  in  three  weeks,  and  begs  that  he 
may  visit  him.  The  spirit  wish  was  obeyed. 
Little  Ezra  named  the  person  who  was  to 
carry  him  to  his  grave ;  and  being  at  this 
time  visited  by  a  deacon  of  the  church,  the 
good" man  expressed  his  dislike  of  such  in- 
credible manifestations.  In  recording  this 
incident,  Mr.  Home  assails  the  deacon,  as 
he  has  done  all  tho>e  who  question  his 
visions,  as  '  telling  untrutJis  and  misrepre- 
sentations.^ The  poor  restless  boy  fre- 
quently appeared  to  Mr.  Home,  imploring 
him  to  write  messages  to  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  sometimes  '  took  possession '  of 
the  medium's  hand,  ^  and  used  it  in  writing 
his  own  autograph  /' 

In  1852,  at  Lebanon  and  Springfield,  new 
phases  of  magic  were  displayed.  Tables, 
jwising  themselves  on  two  side-legs,  danced 
and  kept  time  correctly  to  several  times 
sung  by  the  company  !  A  medium  called 
Mr,  Henry  Gordon  held  an  amicable  seance 
with  Mr.  Home;  but  as  in  optics  two  lights 
sometimes  produce  darkness,  so  the  two 
mediums  neutralized  each  other,  and  the 
spiritual  house  was  divided  against  itself. 
At  Springfield  three  gentlemen  mounted  a 
rocking  and  restless  table,  and  perambulated 
the  room  in  sounds  of  thunder  and  great 
guns.  This  feat  was  outdone  by  another, 
in  which  five  men,  weighing  in  the  lump 
855  pounds,  bestrode  a  table  (without  cas- 
tors), which  moved  a  distance  of  from  four 
to  eight  iiiches.  This  sagacious  table  be- 
came light  or  heavy  according  to  order; 
and  the  truth  of  this  was  experimentally 
tested  by  '  weighing  the  end  of  the  table 
with  a  balance,' 

These  mechanical  miracles  were  varied 
with  others  of  an  optical  kind.  Dark  rooms 
shine  with  brilliant  light;  'a  tremulous 
phosphorescence  gleams  over  the  walls ; 
odic  emanations  radiate  from  human  bodies, 
or  shoot  meteor-like  through  the  apartment.' 
The  lady  uf  the  house  mentally  requires  the 
lights  to  cease — '  and  every  form  is  lost  in 
the  deepest  gloom.' 

In  another  seance  at  Springfield  we  have 
a  revelation  of  scriptural  truth.  Mr.  Home 
had  previously  assured  us  that  the  spiritual 
forces  at  his  command  'are  calculated  to 
revolutionize  the  current  ignorance  both  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  as  men  have  made 
them  ;'  but  we  have  now  a  special  doctrine 
established  by  spiritual  authority.  During 
a  general  conversation,  Mr.  Home  fell  into 
a  sudden  trance,  exclaiming,  '  Hanna  Brit- 
tan  is  here.'  Her  brother  being  in  the 
room,  mentally  inquired  how  he  could  be 
assured  of  her  presence. 
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'Mr.  Home  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  the 
deepest  angnish.  Rising  from  his  seat,  he  walif- 
ed  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment,  wringing  his 
hands,  and  exhibiting  a  wild  and  frantic  manner. 
He  uttered  bitter  lamentations,  exclaiming,  "  Oh, 
how  dark  I  What  dismal  clouds  I  What  a 
frightful  chasm  !  Deep  down,  far  down  ! — I  see 
the  fiery  flood  !  Hold  !  Stay  !  Save  them  from 
the  pit  I  I'm  in  a  terrible  labyrinth  1  I  see  no 
way  out  1  There's  no  light  I  How  wild ! 
gloomy  1  The  clouds  roll  in  upon  me  I  The 
darkness  deepens  I  My  head  is  whirling  I  Where 
ami?" 

Hanna  Brittan  '  had  become  insane  from 
believing  in  the  doctrine  of  endless  punish- 
ments so  graphically  depicted  in  the  scene 
above  described  ; '  and  the  spirit  of  Hanna, 
so  distracted  on  earth,  has  since  informed 
Mr.  Home,  '  that  the  burning  gulf,  with  all 
its  horrible  imagery,  existed  only  in  the 
traditions  of  men  !  and  in  her  own  distracted 
brain.' 

Before  leaving  Springfield,  Mr.  Home 
healed  many  of  the  sick,  feeling  in  himself 
their  symptoms,  and  '  telling  the  seat  and 
causes  of  the  disease.' 

At  New  York,  in  May  1 853,  Mr.  Home 
figures  in  numerous  '  public  and  private 
circles.'  The  spirit  of  a  lady  shipwrecked 
in  the  steamer  Atlantic  in  1849  is  called 
up.  '  A  violent  storm'  ensues.  The  wind 
roars  and  whistles — the  waters  rush — the 
waves  break-^the  joints  of  the  ship  creak, 
and  the  labouring  vessel  rolls  from  side  to 
side.  Having  '  identified  her  presence  by 
these  demonstrations,  the  spirit  delivered  a 
homily,  occupying  nearly  three  pages,  in 
which  she  moralizes  and  expounds  the  prin- 
ciples of  spirit-rapping,  '  expressing  the 
spirit  idea  of  a  hell,'  which,  of  course,  is 
not  that  of  holy  writ. 

The  suspension  of  the  law  of  falling 
bodies  was  most  curiously  exhibited  at  New 
York  in  June  1852.  A  perfectly  smooth 
mahogany  table,  covered  '  with  loose  pa- 
pers, a  lead  pencil,  two  candles,  and  a  glass 
of  water,'  was  '  violently  moved ; '  and 
when  elevated  to  an  angle  of  thirty  degrees, 
and  held  there,  pencil,  candles,  water,  glass, 
and  papers,  all  refused  to  fall,  '  remaining 
as  if  glued  on  the  polished  surface.'  At 
the  request  of  the  company,  the  table  sus- 
pended itself  in  the  air ;  and  two  gentlemen, 
seated  upon  it  back  to  back,  weighing  350 
pounds,  were  rocked  backward  and  forward, 
and  finally  thrown  on  the  ground,  when  the 
table  '  got  tired  of  rocking  them.' 

In  the  following  August,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Cheney,  at  Manchester,  U.  S,,  '  Mr. 
Home  was  first  lifted  in  the  air  —  a  mani- 
festation which  frequently  occurred  to  him 
both  in  England  and  France.'  On  this  oc- 
casion he  was  lifted  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
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palpitating  from  head  to  foot  with  emotions 
of  joy  and  fear. 

'  Again  and  again  he  was  taken  from  the 
floor ;  and  in  the  third  time  he  was  carried  to 
the  lofty  ceiling  of  the  apartment,  with  which  his 
hand  and  head  came  in  gentle  contact.' 

After  describing  this  miracle,  Mr.  Home 
tells  us,  that  when  thus  elevated,  he  feels 
an  electrical  fulness  about  his  feet;  that 
he  is  generally  lifted  perpendicularly,  his 
arms  becoming  rigid,  and  drawn  above  his 
head  ;  that  when  he  reaches  the  ceiling,  he 
is  sometimes  brought  into  the  horizontal 
position  ;  that  he  has  been  frequently  kept 
suspended  four  or  five  minutes ;  that  he 
has  left  pencil-marks  on  the  ceiling  of  some 
house  in  London;  and  that  this  'elevation 
or  levitation '  has  happened  only  once  '  in 
the  light  of  day.' 

In  the  third  chapter  of  this  marvellous 
work,  entitled  '  Farther  Manifestations  in 
America,^  we  have  an  account  of  new  vis- 
ions, new  feats  performed  by  dead  matter, 
and  amusing  pranks  played  by  the  outlaws 
of  the  invisible  world.  At  the  Theological 
Institute  of  Newburgh,  where  he  was  board- 
ed,  Mr.  Home's  spirit-body  was  separated 
from  his  body  of  flesh.  ^Ife  saw  the  whole 
of  his  nervous  system,  as  it  were  composed 
of  thousands  of  electrical  scintillations ; ' 
and  he  also  saw  '■the  body  which  he  knew  to 
be  his  lying  motionless  on  the  bed.^  Thus 
emerged  from  his  clay,  his  guardian  angel 
wafted  him  upwards  on  a  purple-tinted 
cloud,  till  he  saw  the  earth  far,  far  below 
them.  Descending  to  earth,  the  two  spirits 
hovered  over  a  cottage,  through  whose 
walls,  made  transparent  for  the  nonce,  they 
saw  all  that  the  cottagers  were  doing  and 
meant  to  do.  When  the  body  of  nerve  and 
muscle  was  revived  by  its  better  half,  Mr. 
Home,  thus  created  again,  felt  his  limbs  so 
dead,  that  it  was  only  after  half  an  hour's 
friction  that  he  could  stand  upright.  '  I  give 
these  facts^  he  says,  'as  they  occurred. 
Nothing  could  ever  convince  me  that  this 
was  an  illusion  or  delusion.' 

At  Springfield,  in  February  1854,  a  bell 
weighing  •one  pound  and  one  ounce  put 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the  party ;  and  while 
a  hymn  was  singing,  '  the  bell  was  raised 
from  the  floor,  and  rung  in  perfect  time  with 
the  measure  of  the  tune  sung;'  and  'it 
drummed  out  another  time  against  the 
under  side  of  the  table,'  like  *a  skilful  per- 
former with  drumsticks.' 

At  Boston,  Mr.  Home's  spirit-power 
'  seemed  to  increase  in  a  manner  which  sur- 
prised himself  not  less  than  other  witnesses.' 

'On  several  occasions  spirits  were  seen  dis- 
tinctlj  by  all  preheat  in  the  room ;    and  more 
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than  ODce  they  kissed  persons  present  so  as  to  be 
both  felt  and  heard.' 

In  Septenaber  1854,  a  Mr.  Andrew,  who 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  witness  some  ex- 
traordinary manifestation,  had  his  wish 
gratified  by  Mr.  Home.  When  in  bed, 
'  the  walls,  floor,  and  bedstead  shook  with 
the  strokes  which  came  like  a  shower.  The 
bed  began  to  move  across  the  floor.  Spirits 
stepped  upon  his  feet  and  ankles  over  the 
bed-clothes.  Hands  somewhat  cold,  but  as 
much  like  flesh  and  blood  as  any  he  ever 
felt,  came  on  his  head  and  forehead,'  answer- 
ing by  the  pats  the  questions  put  to  them. 
Passing  over  the  fact,  that  one  spirit-child 
called  up  by  Mr.  Home  prevented  her 
father  from  cutting  his  throat,  and  that 
another  took  her  mother's  handkerchief, 
'and  knotted  and  twisted  it  into  the  form  of 
a  doll-baby,'  we  come  to  the  miraculous 
works  of  a  guitar  of  an  unusual  size  and 
weight.  It  was  'played  vpon  evidently  by 
real  substantial  fingers,  dragged  out  and 
carried  away  to  a  door,  where  it  played 
music  surpassingly  beautiful,  sweeter  and 
more  harmonious  than  was  ever  heard. 
From  exquisite  sweetness  it  rose  to  *  a  full 
orb  of  strong,  tempestuous  melody,  filling 
the  house  with  its  sounds.'  By  desire,  '  it 
struck  on  all  the  chords  at  once,'  and  it 
pla)'ed  'at  a  distance  of  nearly  eleven  feet 
from  the  circle  or  the  medium.'  When  the 
spirits  had  carried  the  guitar  all  round  the 
circle,  '  it  was  poised  in  the  air,  top  up- 
wards, and  nearly  over  the  head  of  one  of 
•the  party.'  It  then  '  reached  forward,  and 
playfully  tapped  him  three  times  vpon  the 
shoulder.^  '  The  indistinct  outline  of  a  hu- 
man hand  could  be  seeji  grasping  the  instru- 
ment just  belotv  its  centre.'  It  now  played 
in  the  air;  and  the  hand  that  held  it  was  a 
■female  one,  terminating  at  the  wrist,  thin, 
pale,  and  attenuated.  A  pencil  and  paper 
being  put  upon  the  table,  this  hand  took  the 
pencil,  and  wrote  ^  the  name,  in  her  own 
j)roper  handwriting,  of  a  relative  and  inti- 
mate lady  friend  of  one  in  the  circle,  who 
passed  away  some  years  since.'  The  writ- 
ing has  of  course  been  preserved  as  an 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  fact? 

From  America,  the  birth-place  and  haunt 
of  spirit-rappers,  Mr.  Hume  passes  into 
.England,  where  he  arrives  in  April  1855. 
Even  in  the  "United  States,  as  he  confesses, 
'a  few  looked  on  him  with  pity  as  a  poor, 
deluded  being,  only  devil-sent  to  lure  s<iuls 
to  destruction  ;  while  others  were  not  chary 
■in  treating  him  as  a  base  impostor.'  His 
very  aunt,  who  had  adopted  him  and  main- 
tained him  as  her  own  child,  felt  it  a  duty 
to  turn  him  out  of  her  house  ;  and  a  deacon 
of  a  church,  as  he  tells  us,  had  boldly  de- 


nounced his  pretensions ;  but  he  has  not 
recorded  any  instances  in  which  either  men 
of  science  or  ministers  of  the  Gospel  ap- 
plauded or  condoned  his  manifestations. 

In  England,  where  superstition  has  never 
found  a  quiet  home,  it  was  not  likely  that 
spiritual  manifestations  would  be  favourably 
received  either  among  the  ignorant  or  the 
wise.  Professor  Faraday  had  established, 
by  direct  experiment,  the  true  cause  of 
table-turning,  and  the  enlightened  section  of 
the  public  had  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of 
science.  It  was  not  likely  therefore,  that 
the  kindred  art  of  spirit-raising  would  es- 
cape the  scrutiny  and  baffle  the  sagacity  of 
an  English  jury. 

When  Mr.  Home  reached  London,  he 
took  up  his  residence  at  Cox's  hotel  in 
Jermyn  Street.  In  order  to  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  great  name,  and  one  well  known 
to  science,  Mr.  Cox  invited  Lord  Brougham 
to  a  seance  with  Mr.  Home,  to  witness  his 
miraculous  powers.  Lord  Brougham,  it 
appears,  invited  Sir  David  Brewster  to  ac- 
company_him ;  and  on  this  occasion  certain 
experiments  and  manifestations  were  ex- 
hibited, which  we  shall  presently  describe. 
In  returning  from  this  seance.  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  David  Brewster  talked 
over  what  they  had  seen,  and  agreed  in 
opinion  that  the  performance  was  not  that 
of  spirits.  They  had  expressed,  it  would 
seem,  to  Mr.  Home  their  gratification  with 
his  experiments,  and  acknowledged  that  they 
could  not  account  for  them  ;  and  these  civil 
words  —  the  confession  of  ignorance,  and 
not  of  faith  —  from  persons  who  came  only 
to  gratify  their  curiosity,  were  made  the 
foundation  of  a  rumour  that  Lord  Brougham 
and  Sir  David  Brewster  had  acknowledged 
their  belief  in  spirit-rapping. 

Shortly  after  this  seance.  Sir  David 
Brewster  was  invited  to  another,  held  at 
Ealing,  in  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Rymer. 
Mrs.  Trollope,  the  accomplished  novelist, 
and  her  distinguished  son,  Mr.  T.  Adolphois 
Trollope,  with  several  other  persons,  were 
present  at  this  seance;  and  we  willingly 
give  Mr.  Home  the  full  benefit  of  Mr. 
Trollope's  certificate,  that,  'after  many 
opportunities  of  witnessing  and  investigat- 
ing the  phenomena  caused  by  or  happening 
to  Mr.  Home,  he  was  wholly  convinced  that, 
be  what  may  their  origin,  and  cause,  and 
nature,  they  are  not  produced  by  any  fraud, 
machinery,  juggling,  illusion,  or  trickery  on 
his  part.'  That  is,  Mr.  Trollope  believes 
that  they  were  supernatural  phenomena  ! 

Although  Lord  Brougham  and  Sir  David 
Brewster  viewed  the  phenomena  which  they 
saw  with  a  different  eye  from  that  of  Mr. 
Trollope,  and  judged  of  them  with  a  differ- 
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ent  result,  they  had  no  desire  to  give  any 
public  expression  of  their  opinion.  Mr. 
Home  and  his  bottleholders,  however,  had 
circulated  in  Londun  the  slandt-r,  that  Lord 
Brougham  and  Sir  David  Brewsler  were  be- 
lievers in  spirit-rapping,  and  an  American 
newspaper  gave  it  a  wider  range.  When 
these  facrs  were  made  known  in  the  Morn- 
ing Advertiser,  Lord  Brougham  addressed 
a  private  letter  to  the  editor,  repudiating 
the  idea  of  his  being  a  believer^  in  ihe  sense 
ascribed  to  him,  in  spiritual  manifestations. 
Sir  David  Brewster  published  an  ampler 
repudiation,  concluding  with  the  following 
paragraph  : — 

'  Were  Mr.  Home  to  assume  the  character  of 
the  Wizird  of  the  West,  I  would  eij  7  his  ex- 
hibition as  much  as  that  of  other  conjurers;  but 
when  he  pretends  to  possess  the  power  of  intro- 
ducing among  the  feet  of  his  audience  the  spirits 
of  tlie  dead,  of  bringing  them  into  physical  com- 
munication with  their  dearest  relative-',  and  of 
revealing  the  secrets  of  the  grave,  he  insults  re- 
ligion and  common  sense,  and  tampers  witti  the 
most  sacrtd  feelings  of  his  victims.' 

The  sentiments  expressed  in  this  letter 
called  forth  the  ire  of  Mr.  Cox,  and  a  Mr. 
Coleman,  who  accused  Sir  David  Brewster 
of  givmg  an  untrue  account  of  what  he 
saw,  und  put  into  his  mouth  expressions 
■which  no  educated  man  could  use.  Thus 
put  upon  his  defence,  he  made  the  follow- 
ing exposure  of  the  spiritual  manifestations 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Coleman: — 

'Sir, — Ymi  have  heen  pleaped  to  aridress  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Adoert/ser,  the 
ohject  of  whi''h  is  to  report  a  certaui   conversa- 
tion which  took  plnce  in  the  l<ib»iy  of  the  Athe- 
Dsenm  O'uh.  when  Mr.   Rjmer,  accomp^tiied   by 
yiiu,  invited   me  to  a  seance  with  Mr.  Home,  at 
bis  country  house  at  Ealing.     Without  noticing 
further   the  incorrectnt-ss  of  the  statement    that 
jou  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  Mr  Rymer, 
and  without,  questioning  your  rij^ht  to  report  a 
private   conversation    carried    on    with    another 
per-oii,  I  unhesitatingly  state  that  the  conversa 
tion   is  most  erroneou-ly  reported.     My  conver- 
sation Wii8  not  with  you,  but  with  M"-.  Rvmer; 
and  had  he,  or  even  yourself,  given  the  substance 
of  it,  I  should  not  have  minutely  criticised  it,    I 
never  mf(\  the  word.-*  which  you  have  par  into  my 
moutli,  atid  which  yon  have  placed  under  invert- 
ed com  nas  V>  mtke  them  pass  as  the  very  words 
I  used.      They  are  not  the  words  of  an  educated 
man.     I  do  not  i<now  even  what  the  word  delu- 
si'm  means  in  its  present   place  ;    and  still   less 
can  I  utiderataiid  what  is  meant   by  "  upsetting 
the  philosophy  of  my  whole  life,"  having  never 
occupied  m\seif  either  with  spirits  or  their  phi- 
losophy.     Buf,  excepting  these  defects  in  your 
report,  I  am  willing   to  accept  of  the  substanise 
of  it,  and   thit  too  in   nearly  your  own  words, 
"  that  to  account  for  the  mechanical  effects  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Home,  the  lad  explanation  I  would 
adopt  would  be  that  of  spirits  skulking  beneath 
the  table." 


'  Before  proceeding  to  point  out  the  extreme 
incorrectnes-i  of  y<iiir  other  stHtements,  I  may 
once  for  all  admit  that  both  L  ird  Brougham 
and  mys^elf  freely  acknowledged  that  we  were  puz- 
zled with  M-.  Home's  periormances,  and  could 
not  accoilni  for  them.  Neifher  of  us  pretend  to 
be  expounders  of  conundrums,  whether  verbd 
or  m.-chanical  ;  but,  if  we  had  been  permitted 
to  take  a  peep  beneath  the  drapery  of  Mr.  Cox's 
table,  we  should  have  be*  n  spared  the  mortifica- 
tion of  this  confession.  I  come  now  to  the  fa>;ts 
of  the  case. 

*  1.  I*  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  you,  that  a 
large  dinner-table  was  moved  about,  at  Mr.  Oox'a 
in  the  mo-t  extraordinary  raaooer. 

'2.  It  is  not  true,  as  you  state,  that  a  large 
accordion  "  was  conveye^i  by  an  invisible,  or  any 
other,  agency  into  my  hand."  I  took  it  up  my- 
self, and  it  would  not  utier  a  sound. 

'  3.  It  is  not  true  that  the  accordion  was  con- 
veyed into  Lord  Brougham's  hand.  It  was 
placed  in  it. 

'  4.  It  is  not  true  that  the  accordion  played  an 
air  throughout,  in  Lord  Broaghaiu's  hands.  It 
merely  squeaked. 

'  5.  If,  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  an  article  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Home,  that  L  )rd  Brougham's 
''  watch  was  taken  out  of  his  pocket,  and  found 
in  the  hands  of  some  other  person  in  the  room." 
No  such  experiment  was  tried. 

'  6.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  C  tx,  that 
I  said  that  Mr.  Home's  experiments  •'  upset  the 
philos  phy  of  fifty  years."  Tnese  are  the  words 
of  Mr.  C  ilem  iD,  used,  as  he  alleges,  l)y  himself, 
and  very  untruly  put  iuto  my  ra  >uth  by  Mr.  Cox. 
'  Althoni<h  I  have  not  appealed  to  L)rd 
Brougham's  memory  in  reference  to  these  state- 
ments, I  have  no  doubt  that  his  Lordship  would 
confirm,  were  it  necessary,  all  that  I  have  said. 

'  In  reply  to  Mr.  Cox,  I  may  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  answer  his  request,  by  telling  him  what  I 
have  seen,  and  what  I  think  of  ir.  At  Mr.  Cox's 
house,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  Cox,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  myself  sat  down  to  a  smtU  table,  Mr. 
Home  having  previously  requested  us  to  ex- 
amine if  there  was  any  machinery  about  his  per- 
son— an  examination,  however,  which  we  declin- 
ed to  make.  When  ail  our  hands  were  upon  the 
table,  n  ises  were  heard — rappings  in  abundance; 
and  finally,  when  we  ro^e  up,  the  table  actually 
rose,  HS  Hjjpeared  to  me,  from  the  ground.  This 
result  I  do  not  pretend  to  explain  ;  but,  rather 
than  believe  that  spirits  made  the  noise,  [  will 
conjecture  that  the  raps  were  produced  either 
by  Mr.  Home's  toes,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  were 
active  on  another  occasion  ;  or,  as  Dr.  riohiff 
has  shown,  "  by  the  repeated  displacement  of 
the  tend  m  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle  in  the, 
-heath  in  which  it  slides  behind  the  external 
malleolus  ;"  and,  rather  than  believe  that  spirits 
raised  the  table,  I  will  conjecture  that  it  was 
done  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Home's  feet,  which 
were  always  below  it. 

'  Some  time  after  this  experiment,  Mr.  Home 
left  the  room  and  returned  ;  probably  to  tquip 
himself  for  the  teats  which  were  to  be  performed 
by  the  spirits  beneath  a  large  round  table  cover- 
ed with  copious  drapery,  beneath  which  nohoiu 
WIS  nlhwed  to  look. 

'  The  spirits  are  powerless  above  board.  Beside 
the  experiments  witti  the  accordion,  already  men- 
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tioned,  a  small  hand-bell,  to  be  rung  by  the  spirits, 
was  placed  on  the  ground  near  my  feet.  I  placed 
my  feet  round  it  in  the  form  of  an  angle,  to  catch 
any  intrusive  apparatus.  The  bell  did  not  ring  ; 
but,  when  taken  to  a  place  near  Mr.  Home's  feet, 
it  speedily  came  across,  and  placed  its  iandle  in 
iny  hand.     This  was  amusing. 

'  It  did  the  same  thing,  bunglingly,  to  Lord 
Brougham,  by  knocking  itself  against  his  Lord- 
ship's knuckles,  and,  after  a  jingle,  it  fell.  How 
these  eflfects  were  produced,  neither  Lord  Brough- 
am nor  I  could  say,  but  I  conjecture  that  they 
may  be  produced  by  machinery  attached  to  the 
lower  extremities  of  Mr.  Home. 

'  The  seance  w«s  more  curious  at  Ealing,  where 
I  was  a  more  watchful  and  a  more  successful  ob- 
server. I  will  not  repeat  the  revelations  made  to 
Mrs.  Trollope,  who  was  there,  lest  I  should  wound 
the  feelings  of  one  so  accomplished  and  sensitive. 
I  remember  them  with  unmingled  pain.  The  spir- 
its were  here  very  active,  prolific  in  raps  of  various 
intonations,  making  long  tables  heavy  or  light  at 
command  ;  tickling  knees,  male  and  female,  but 
always  on  the  side  next  the  medium  ;  tying  knots 
in  handkerchiefs  drawn  down  from  the  table,  and 
afterwards  tossed  upon  it ;  and  prompting  Mr. 
Home,  when  he  had  thrown  himself  into  a  trance, 
to  a  miserable  paraphrase  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
During  these  experiments  I  made  some  observa- 
tions worthy  of  notice.  On  one  occasion  the  spirit 
gave  a  strong  afiBrmative  answer  to  a  question  by 
three  raps,  unusually  loud.  They  proceayded  from 
a  part  of  the  table  exactly  within  the  reach  of 
Mr.  Home's  foot ;  and  I  distinctly  saw  three 
movements  in  his  loins,  perfectly  simultaneous 
with  the  three  raps.  In  these  experiments  all 
hands  are  supposed  to  be  upon  the  table.  One 
of  the  earliest  experiments  was  with  an  accor- 
dion, held  below  the  table,  in  Mr.  Home's  right 
hand.  It  played, very  imperfectly,  two  tunes  asked 
for  by  the  company.  During  the  succeeding  ex- 
periment Mr.  Home  continued  to  hold  the  accor- 
dion, as  we  thought ;  but  he  might  have  placed 
it  on  the  ground,  and  had  his  right  hand  free  for 
any  sub-tabular  purpose.  A  handkerchief  had 
been  previously  taken  down  to  be  knotted,  and 
the  fact  had  been  forgotten  amid  the  interest  of 
other  experiments ;  a  knot  could  not  be  tied  by 
feet,  nor,  we  think,  by  the  one  hand  of  Mr.  Home, 
below  the  table.  The  handkerchief,  however, 
was,  to  our  great  surprise,  after  half  an  hour's 
absence,  tossed  upon  the  table  with  five  knots, 
dexterously  executed.  How  were  those  knots 
tied,  unless  by  spirits  ?  During  the  half-hour's 
absence  of  the  handkerchief,  Mr.  Home  three  or 
four  times  gaVe  a  start,  and  looked  wildly  at  the 
company,  saying,  "  Dear  me,  how  the  spirits  are 
troubling  me !"  and  at  the  same  time  putting  down 
his  left  hand,  as  if  to  push  away  his  tormentors, 
or  soothe  the  limb  round  which  they  had  been 
clustering.  He  had,  therefore,  both  his  hands 
beneath  the  table  for  a  sufiBcient  time  to  tie  the 
five  marvellous  knots. 

'  1  ofler  these  facts  for  the  spiritual  instruction 
of  yourself  and  Mr.  Cox,  and  for  the  information 
of  the  public.  Mr.  Faraday  had  the  merit  of 
driving  the  spirits  from  above  the  table  to  a  more 
suitable  place  below  it.  I  hope  I  have  done  some- 
'liing  to  extricate  them  from  a  locality  which  has 


hitherto  been  the  lair  of  a  more  jovial  race. — I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  etc.  D.  Brewster. 

*St.  Leonard's  College,  St.  Andrews,  Oct.  9, 
1855.' 

As  this  was  the  first  and  the  most  damag- 
ing exposure  of  Mr.  Home's  pretensions 
made  by  a  scientific  individual,  it  excited  his 
wrath  to  such  a  degree  that,  after  he  had 
submitted  to  it  for  eight  years,  he  comes 
forth  with  his  reply  in  1863 ;  and,  in  an 
Appendix  of  twenty-six  pages,  charges  Sir 
David  Brewster  with  truthless  and  calumni- 
ous statements,  and  assails  him  with  a  series 
of  the  most  reckless  and  unblushing  false- 
hoods. The  exposure  which  called  forth 
these  spiritual  anathemas  has  left  such  a  sore 
upon  the  temper  of  our  God-sent  medium, 
as  he  claims  to  be,  that  he  never  ceases  to 
place  the  name  of  his  critic,  and  sometimes 
that  of  Professor  Faraday,  among  the  un- 
fortunates who  have  challenged  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  miracles. 

Though  with  less  acrimony  of  reproof, 
Lord  Brougham  has  been  subjected  to  the 
same  calumnious  charges. 

'  In  order,'  says  Mr.  Home, '  that  Lord  Brough- 
am might  not  be  compelled  to  deny  Sir  David's 
statements,  he  found  it  necessary  that  he  should 
be  silent ;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  complain 
that  his  Lordship  preferred  sacrificing  me  to  his 
idesire  not  to  immolate  his  friend,  since  his  silence 
was  by  many  misconstrued  to  my  disadvantage.' 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  those  who 
regard  Mr.  Home  simply  as  a  fanatic,  that, 
while  he  was  writing  this  paragraph,  he 
knew  of  a  letter,  quoted  by  himself  in  his 
Appendix,  and  privately  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Morning  Advertiser,  in  which, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  '  Lord  Brougham 
repudiates  the  idea  of  his  being  a  believer 
in  spiritual  manifestations ;' and  his  Lord- 
ship has  distinctly  stated  to  his  friends,  that 
he  altogether  agrees  with  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster in  his  statements  of  what  passed  at  the 
seance  in  Jermyn  Sfcreet. 

The  manifestations  witnessed  at  Cox's 
hotel  and  at  Ealing  were  those  of  an  appren- 
tice conjuror  ;  and  we  are  curious  to  consid- 
er what  Lord  Brougham  and  his  companion 
would  have  thought  of  the  higher  manifesta- 
tions of  Mr.  Home's  riper  genius.  How 
severely  would  their  scepticism  have  been 
rebuked  had  they  seen,  in  a  dark  apartment, 
the  God-sent  medium  floating  in  the  air,  and 
leaving  his  handwriting  on  the  ceiling  ;  or  a 
lady  suspended  with  her  piano  in  ether,  and 
still  discoursing  with  it  sweet  music ;  or 
several  gentlemen  galloping  round  the  room 
upon  a  quadruped  table;  or  Mr.  Home 
'  carrying  round  the  room,  as  if  it  were  a 
straw,  a  log  of  wood  which  two  stronger 
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men  could  hardly  move  ;'  or  phosphorescent 
human  hands  cut  off  by  the  wrist  from  their 
putrid  carcases  in  the  grave  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  pos- 
sessor of  '  God-given  powers  '  should  feel 
so  sensitively  the  exposure  of  his  manifesta- 
tions, unless  upon  the  supposition  that  he 
knows  himself  to  be  an  impostor.  The  man 
who  recognises  in  the  depths  of  his  soul  a 
divine  afflatus^  and  listens  to  the  palpitations 
of  an  honest  heart,  would  pity  the  scepti- 
cism which  questions  his  heavenly  commis- 
sion, and  scorn  the  attempt  to  discredit  his 
beneficent  revelations.  '  Have  mercy  upon 
unbelievers,'  he  should  have  prayed,  '  for 
they  know,  not  what  they  do.'  Like  his 
great  friend  Cagliostro,  whom  he  sunamoned 
from  the  grave,  he  '  should  not  have  cared  for 
the  untruths  of  earth.'' 

Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
distress  which  our  medium  has  suffered  from 
the  supposition  that  his  performances  at 
Ealing  and  Jermyn  Street  might  have  been 
the  result  of  muscular  or  mechanical  agency, 
unless  upon  the  supposition  that  the  investi- 
gation of  his  claims  was  there  more  success- 
ful, and  the  exposure  of  them  more  irritating 
than  any  that  had  previously  occurred.  It 
was  nothing  new  to  assert  that  he  rap- 
ped with  his  toes,  as  he  tells  us  Professor 
Huxley  asserted — it  was  nothing  new  to 
suppose  that  he  was  equipped  with  lazy 
tongs — that  he  carried  about  with  him  the 
machinery  of  his  art,  even  balloons  filled 
with  gas  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  '  wax 
hands  and  arms  to  show  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment.' He  has  been  accused,  in  short,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  of  such  a  mass  of  trickery 
and  imposture,  and  that,  too,  by  so  many 
persons  in  different  countries,  that  the  simple 
theories  of  his  manifestations  in  London  in 
1855  should  not  have  ruffled  a  temper  which 
had  been  so  often  and  so  severely  tried. 

We  shall  now  follow  our  magician  to 
Florence,  Naples,  Rome,  and  Paris.  In  Oc- 
tober 1855,  after  reaching  Florence,  he  had 
singular  manifestations  in  an  old-fashion- 
ed villa,  occupied  by  an  English  lady.  An 
aged  monk,  of  the  name  of  Giunnana,  had 
died  in  one  of  the  rooms,  and  having  been 
an  assassin  in  his  early  life,  he  had  wandered 
about  the  house  for  many  years,  anxious 
that  masses  should  be  said  for  the  peace  of 
his  soul.  At  the  bidding  of  this  spirit, 
strange  lights  issued  from  the  chapel  win- 
dows,  unearthly  sounds  rung  through  the 
house,  a  current  of  cold  air  rushed  into  the 
rooms ;  and  when  Mr.*  Home  arrived,  a 
muffled  bell  tolled  in  the  chapel — the  table 
moved,  '  assuming  an  angry  appearance  ' — 
the  spirit  declared  that  he  was  not  a  good 
spirit — a  hand  appeared  in  a  menacing  atti- 


tude under  the  table-cover — *  a  clammy  and 
horrible  hand  grasped  the  fingers  of  the 
parties ;'  and  after  the  spirit  had  '  declared 
its  purpose,'  and  discontinued  its  torments, 
it  promised,  upon  being  adjured  by  the  Holy 
Trinity,  never  again  to  return.  The  rascal, 
however,  broke  his  promise,  and,  though  he 
had  been  exorcised,  he  x'esumed  his  usual 
performances. 

After  receiving  a  wound  from  the  poniard 
of  an  assassin,  the  spiritual  intimation  of 
which  he  had  neglected,  Mr.  Home  went  to 
Naples,  and  from  Naples  to  Rome.  On  the 
10th  of  February  the  spirits  told  him  that  he 
would  lose  his  power  for  a  year ;  and  thus 
an  outlaw  from  the  spiritual  world,  '  he 
studied  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  finding  them  expressive  of  so  many  facts 
in  his  o'wn  experience  /'  he  became  a  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Pope  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, and,  after  hearing  '  much  regarding  his 
past  life,'  his  Holiness,  pointing  to  a  crucifix 
on  a  table,  wisely  said,  'My  child, t7ts  on  that 
that  ive  place  our  faith.''  Though  denied  by 
Mr.  Home,  it  is  stated  on  unquestionable 
authority,  that  at  this  interview  he  promised 
to  the  Pope  to  discontinue  his  manifestations. 
The  reproof  of  his  Holiness  was,  no  doubt, 
the  prelude  to  the  exaction  of  the  promise ; 
and  we  have  yet  to  hear,  what  he  has  not 
chosen  to  tell  us,  of  his  proceedings  before 
the  Inquisition,  about  which  something  has 
transpired.* 

His  doings  at  Paris,  where  he  arrived  in 
June  1856,  throw  a  useful  light  upon  the 
character  of  our  magician.  The  Pope,  or 
the  Inquisition,  or  both,  brought  him  under 
an  obligation  to  repudiate  his  magic.  On 
the  Pope's  recommendation,  he  sought  the 
counsel  of  the  Pere  de  Ravignan,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  excellent  men  of  the  day, 
who  became  his  confessor.  This  good  man, 
abhorring  the  pretensions  of  his  proselyte, 
assured  him  that  his  power  of  spirit-raising, 
now  suspended,  'would  not  return  to  him, 
as  he  was  now  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
Church.'  His  prediction,  however,  was  not 
verified.  '  On  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
February,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  the 
year  of  his  suspended  functions  came  to  a 
close,  and  their  return  was  announced  to 
him  by  local  rappings  when  an  invalid  in  his 
bed.  "  Be  of  good  cheer,  Daniel,  you  will 
soon  be  well."  '     Daniel  was  of  good  cheer. 

'  The  following  day  I  was  sufBciently  recovered 
to  take  a  drive,  and  on  Friday  the  13th  I  was 
presented  to   their   Majesties  at  the  Tuileries, 


*  The  Inquisition  demanded  from  the  medium 
an  account  of  the  way  in  which  he  acquired  his 
spiritual  powers.  An  English  lady,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, translated  the  narrative  into  Italian.^ 
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where  manifestations  of  an  extraordinary  nature 
occurred.  Tiie  following  morning  I  called  on  the 
Pere  de  Ravj^nan,  to  inform  him  of  thisi.  He  ex- 
pressed jireat  di^Stttigfactioii  at  in>  being  thesuli- 
ject  of  such  visitations,  and  said  that  he  would 
Dot  give  me  abfoliiti.n,  unless  I  should  at  once 
return  to  mj  room,  shut  myself  up  there,  and  not 
listen  to  any  rappings,  or  pay  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  whalevtr  phenomena  might  uccur  in  my 
presence.' 

'  The  magician  wished  to  reason  with  his 
confessor,  but  the  good  fother  refusi-d  to 
listen  to  him.  'You  have  no  right  to 
reason,'  said  he;  '  do  as  I  bid  you,  otherwise 
bear  the  consequences.'  Thus  deprived  of 
his  spiritual  adviser,  he  found  a  new  con- 
fessor, as  he  tells  us,  'one  of  the  most  elo 
quent  preachei's  of  the  day.'  This  gifted 
individual  accepted  of  the  office,  under  the 
2ile<Jge  of  secrecy;  but  the  secret  having 
transpired    through   the    cleverness  of  the 

Countess  L ,  our  medium  was  deprived 

of  his  new  confessor. 

Some  time  after  these  occurrences,  the 
Pere  de  Kavignan  died,  and  his  life  was 
written  by  an  eminent  father,  the  Jesuit 
Father  A.  de  Pontlevoy.  At  the  close  of 
the  24th  chnpter  of  this  work,  Father  de 
Pontlevoy  thus  describes  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Mr.  Home  and  his  confes- 
sor, and  to  this  truthful  history  we  beg  the 
special  attention  of  our  readers. 

*  We  could  not  close  this  chapter,'  says  M.  de 
Pontlevoy,  'without  making  mention  of  that 
famous  American  medium  who  had  the  sad  talent 
of  turning  other  things  than  the  tables,  and  in- 
voking the  dead  to  amuse  the  living.  A  great 
deal  has  been  said,  even  in  the  papers,  of  his 
acquaintance,  religiously  and  intimately,  with 
Father  de  Ravignan,  and  they  have  seemed  to 
wish,  under  the  passport  of  a  creditable  name,  to 
introduce  und  establish  in  France  these  fine  dis- 
coveries of  the  New  World.  Here  is  the  fact  in 
all  its  simplicity.  It  is  very  true  that  the  young 
foreigner,  after  bis  conversion  in  Italy,  was  recotn- 
mended  from  Rome  to  the  Father  de  Ravignan  ; 
hut  at  that  period,  in  ahjuring  Protestantism,  he 
also  repudiated  (bis)  mayic,  and  he  was  received 
with  that,  interest  that  a  priest  owes  to  every  soul 
ransomed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  more, 
perhaps,  to  a  soul  that  has  been  converted  and 
brought  to  the  bos^om  of  the  Oliurch.  On  his 
arrival  in  Paris,  all  his  old  practices  were  again 
absolutely  forbidden.  The  Father  de  Ravignan, 
according  to  all  the  principles  of  the  faith,  which 
forbids  superstition,  forbade,  under  the  most 
severe  penalties  he  could  inflict,  that  he  should  be 
an  actor  in,  or  even  a  witness  of,  these  dangerous 
scenes  which  are  sometimes  criminal. 

'One  day  the  unhappy  medium,  tempted  by  I 
know  not  what  man  or  demon,  violated  his  pro 
mise.  He  was  retaken  (repris)  with  a  rigour 
which  overwhelmed  him.  Coming  in  then  by 
chance,/  (Father  de  Pontlevoy)  saw  him  rolling 
on  the  ground,  and  drawing  himself  like  a  worm 
to  the  feet  qf'the  priest,  who  was  m  saintly  anger. 


The  father,  however,  touched  by  his  convulsive 
repentance,  lifted  him  up,  forgave  him,  and  sent 
liim  away,  af'er  having  exacted,  in  writing  this 
TIME,  a  promise  under  oath.  But  soon  th^re  was 
backsliding  which  made  much  noi?e,  and  the 
servant  of  God.  breaking  off  with  this  slave  of 
the  spirits,  had  him  told  never  again  to  appear  in 
his  presence.' 

Mr.  Home,  who  has  himself  translated 
and  published  the  preceding  extract,  de- 
nounces it  'as  an  entire  falsehood,  without 
even  any  fnundation  of  truth.'  He  denies 
'  that  he  ever  abjured  any  magical  or  other 
processes,  for  he  never  knew  anything  of 
such,  and  therefore  could  not  abjure  them  ;' 
but  he  does  not  deny  that  he  abjured  spirit- 
ual manifestations,  which  his  accusers  refer- 
red to  under  the  nanie  of  magic*  A  thief 
who  had  appropriated  your  chronometer 
would  hardly  venture  to  deny  that  he  had 
stolen  your  watch. 

Although  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Home  is 
worthless  in  opposition  to*lhat  of  two  dis- 
tinguished Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  one 
of  whom  was  recommended  by  the  Pope 
himself  as  confessor  to  the  medium,  we 
were  desirous  of  knowing  something  of  the 
character  of  Father  de  Pontlevoy,  whose 
published  account  of  the  scene  in  Father  de 
Ravignan's  presence  has  been  branded  as  an 
entire  J  alsehood.  On  the  authority  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Abbe,  well  known  in  England 
and  throughout  Europe,  we  are  able  t<>  state 
that  Father  de  Pontlevoy,  the  biographer 
of  Father  de  Ravignan,  is  an  able,  excellent, 
and  pious  man,  incapable  of  uttering  any, 
and  still  less  entire  falsehoods  ;  and  without 
any  motive  to  misrepresent  the  craven  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Home,  or  to  charge  him  falsely 
with  the  breach  of  oral  and  written  oaths. 
Father  Pontlevoy,  personally  well  known, 
to  our  informant,  occupied  the  high  position 
of  confessor  to  the  late  illustrious  M.  Biot, 
who  mentions  him  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Melanges,  f 

This  testimony  to  the  character  of  Father 
de  Pontlevoy  has  been  confirmed  by  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Imperial  Institute, 
who  assures  us  '  that  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  in  p.  298  and  the  follow- 
ing pfiges  of  the  Life  of  Father  de  Ravignan 
cannot  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt,'  and 


*  Since  this  was  written,  we  have  seen  the  original 
of  the  extract  from  M.  de  Pontlevoy's  Vie.  du  B.  P. 
de  Ravignan,  and  we  find  in  it  a  confirmation  of 
what  we  have  above  slated.  In  order  to  enable 
him  to  contradict  the  statement  that  he  had  repudi- 
ated spirit  manifestations,  Home  translates  sa  magic 
by  the  word  magic,  in  place  of  his  magic. 

f  Une  personne  tres  eclairee,  dont  le  regretable 
Pere  de  Ravignan  m'a  legue  la  bienvei'lunce,  M. 
L'Abbe  de  Pomlevoj,  etc  Melanges  Scientifiques  et 
Later  aires,  vol.  ii.  p.  439. 
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that  this  'great  confessor,' as  the  medium 
himself  calls  him,  was  '  keenly  opposed  to 
the  future  conduct  of  the  notorious  Thau- 
maturge!' 

That  '  his  services  in  France  were  in  great 
request  among  the  savans,'  is  another  of 
those  falsehoods  to  which  our  medium  has 
given  circulation.  We  are  assured  that 
none  of  the  eminent  savans  in  Paris  patron- 
ized Mr.  Home,  or  believed  in  his  manifes- 
tations. On  the  contrary,  '  he  always  care- 
fully avoided  the  scrutiny  of  the  Parisian 
philosophers,  and  specially  that  of  M.  Bab- 
inet,  the  illustrious  member  of  the  Institute, 
who  would  have  looked  about  himself  as 
sharply  in  the  presence  of  the  spirits,  as  his 
colleague  Sir  David  Brewster  did  in  London. 
When  Prince  Napoleon  proposed  to  invite 
Mr.  Home  to  his  palace,  and  hold  a  seance 
with  M.  Serres,  M.  Babinet,  and  M.  de 
Quatrefages — an  eminent  physiologist,  an 
eminent  natural  philosopher,  and  an  eminent 
naturalist,  all  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  —  Mr.  Home  declined  the  invita- 
tion !* 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  preceding  de- 
tails respecting  Mr.  Home's  reception  at 
Rome  and  Paris,  without  the  mortifying 
reflection  that  the  Protestant  faith  enters 
into  a  warmer  and  a  closer  alliance  with 
spiritualism  than  that  of  the  Catholic ;  and 
.  that  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have 
a  deeper  horror  than  our  Episcopalian 
friends  at  the  mischievous  art  '  of  raising 
the  dead  to  amuse  the  living.'  Without 
defending  the  latitudinarian  theology  now 
spreading  in  the  Church  of  England,  we 
scruple  not  to  assert  that  the  Bishops  have 
as  high  a  duty  to  perform  in  calling  to  ac- 
count their  spirit-rapping  clergy,  and  their 
aristocratic  helpmates,  as  in  prosecuting 
Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Essayists. 

With  the  exception  of  the  unpublished 
manifestations  exhibited  at  the  Tuileries, 
Mr.  Home  has  referred  to  a  small  number 
of  his  performances  in  Paris.     A  French 

Countess  S had  imagined  twelve  years 

ago  that  her  brother,  having  temporarily 
the  peculiar  expression  of  a  fallen  angel, 
was  possessed  with  a  demon.  This  infernal 
expression  frequently  occurred  when  he  was 
calm  and  happy.  When  Mr,  Home  was 
looking  at  a  beautiful  marble  bust,  his 
'  visage  changed,'  and  he  was  '  violently 
agitated,'  'Madame,'  said  he,  'the  man 
whose  bust   this   is,   is   possessed   with   a 


demon,'  adding  that  this  brother  would 
'  have  a  great  misfortune,'  and  be  '  delivered 
from  his  enemies,'  Four  months  after  thi», 
the  Count  de  P ,  the  brother,  lost  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fortune  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  M.  Thurneyssen. 

Our  medium  performed  the  miracle  of 
healing  before  he  left  Paris.  The  lady 
mother  of  a  boy  who  had  been  deaf  for 
four  years  was  warned  in  a  dream  to  seek 
Mr.  Home.  At  the  seance,  when  the  boy's 
head  was  resting  on  his  shoulder,  the  medi-" 
um  '  passed  his  hands  caressingly  over  the 
boy's  head,  upon  which  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, "  Mama,  I  hear  you."  The  cure 
was  complete  and  permanent ! ' 

Mr.  Home's  sixth  chapter,  entitled  In 
America — The  Press-Gang,  is  filled  with 
reprints  of  what  he  calls  the  false  and  idle 
fabrications,  respecting  .his  doings,  which 
issued  from  the  French  and  English  Press. 
His  object  in  publishing  them  is  '  to  show 
the  reckless  invention  of  those  who  assume 
to  enlighten  the  public  through  the  press.' 
From  America  he  returns  to  Paris  in 
May  1857.  His  power  was  here  very  great, 
and  '  hundreds  of  all  classes '  frequently  saw 
spirit-hands  '  writing  the  autograph  of  the 
person  whose  spirit  was  present.' 

One  day,  when  dining  with  the  Baroness 

de  M ,  a  murdered  youth  standing  at  the 

entrance  to  the  drawing-room  proposed  to 
go  with  him  to  see  his  father.  Mr.  Home 
having  declined  to  go,  the  same  voice  asked 
of  him  the  same  favour  when  he  was  seated 
at  table.  After  dinner  the  same  youth,  with 
blood  on  his  face,  induced  Mr.  Home  to  go 
to  the  father,  who,  from  the  description 
given  him,  recognised  the  figure  to  be  that 
of  his  murdered  son.  The  father  sought 
Mr,  Home,  in  order  to  '  have  his  own  medi- 
umship  increased  ;'  and  having  obtained  this 
boon  he  was  greatly  comforted  and  relieved. 
At  this  time  '  his  guardian  spirits''  advised 
our  author  to  go  to  Turkey;  but  after  h« 
had  packed  his  trunk,  they  changed  their 
mind  and  sent  him  to  Baden-Baden,  where 
he  exhibited  before  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
burg  and  the  present  King  of  Prussia.  From 
Baden-Baden  he  went  to  Biarritz,  where  the 
spirits  told  him  that  '  trouble  was  in  store 
for  him,'  but  that  in  the  end  '  this  would 
prove  to  be  a  gain.' 

At  Biarritz  new   forms  of  necromancy 
were  seen.     At  the  chateau  of  Count  de 

B ,  the  spirits  wrote  '  on  paper  placed 

before  them  on  the  table  full  in  view.' 
Hands  appearing  distinctly  above  a  table, 
were  seen  successively  to  take  up  a  pencil 
and  write.     A  large  hand,  in  its  peculiar 


*  Since  the  preceding  paragraphs  were  written, 
the  principal  facts  which  they  contain  have  been 
pubUshed  by  M,  L'A.bbe  Moigno  in  his  able  Journal, 

Les  Mondes,  18  June  1863,  Tom.  i.  pp.   606,  507.  ,     ,  ,  .       . 

He  distinctly  states  that  a6soto/ai%  maybe  placed  h^utograph,  'wrote  several  communications 

in  the  statement  of  Father  de  Pontlevoy.  1  in  their  presence,  some  for  his  wife,  who  was 
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at  the  table,  and  some  to  other  persons  who 
were  not  present.  In  an  instant  the  Count- 
ess de  B exclaimed,   'Why  are   you 

sitting  in  the  airl'  and  the  medium  'was 
seen  raised  two  or  three  inches  above  the 
chair  with  his  feet  not  touching  the  floor.' 

*  I  was  now  impressed,'  says  the  wizard,  '  to 
leave  the  table,  and  was  soon  carried  to  the  lofty 

ceiling.     The  Count  de  B left  his  place  at 

the  table,  and  coming  under  where  I  was,  said, 
"  Now  Young  Home,  come  and  let  me  touch  your 
feet."  I  told  him  I  had  no  volition  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  perhaps  the  spirits  would  kindly  allow 
me  to  come  down  to  him.  They  did  so,  by  float- 
ing me  down,  and  my  feet  were  soon  in  his  out- 
stretched hands.  He  seized  my  boots,  and  now  I 
was  again  elevated,  he  holding  tightly,  and  pulling 
at  my  feet  till  the  boots  I  wore,  which  had  elastic 
sides,  came  off  and  remained  in  his  hands ' — 

An  aristocratic  bootjack ! 

In  Holland  and  Italy,  which  our  author 
visited  in  succession,  nothing  very  new 
characterized  his  manifestations.  An  event, 
however,  now  occurred  of  great  significance 
in  the  life  of  a  magician.  Accidentally 
introduced  to  the  Countess  de  Koucheleff, 
he  was  asked  to  an  evening  party  at  her 
house.  When  entering  the  supper-room  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Countess's  sister,  a 
young  lady  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time. 

'  A  strange  impression  came  over  me  at  once, 
and  I  knew  she  was  to  be  my  wife.  When  we 
were  seated  at  table,  the  young  lady  turned  to  me, 
and  laughingly  said,  '  Mr.  Home,  you  will  be 
married  before  the  year  is  ended.'  I  asked  her 
why  she  said  so  ;  and  she  replied  that  there  was 
such  a  superstition  in  Russia,  when  a  person  was 
at  table  between  two  sisters.  I  made  no  reply. 
It  was  true.  In  twelve  days  we  were  partially 
engaged,  and  waiting  only  the  consent  of  her 
mother.' 

The  family  of  his  Jindncee  went  in  June 
to  Petersburg,  where  Mr.  Home  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Emperor,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
spirits.  Mr.  Home  was  married  on  the  1st 
of  August  1858  ;  and  a  short  time  after 
this  event,  when  his  wife  was  asleep,  he  saw 
the  spirit  of  his  mother  come  into  the  room, 
followed  by  his  wife's  father.  His  wife  ex- 
claimed, '  Daniel,  there  is  some  one  in  the 
room  with  us.  It  is  your  mother,  and  near 
her  stands  my  father.  She  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  1  am  not  afraid.'  " 

In  furtherance  of  '  the  great  and  holy 
mission  entrusted  to  him,'  he  'did  a  great 
deal  of  good '  when  in  the  Crimea  with  his 
brother-in-law  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  this,  *  he 
convinced  a  young  officer  of  the  truths  of 
immortality  by  what  he  saw  in  his  pre- 
sence,' and  this  officer  gave  a  supper  to  his 
friends  to  inaugurate  his  entratice  upon  a 
new  life. 


In  January  1859,  when  suflfering  from  se- 
vere internal  inflammation,  *  beyond  the 
power  of  his  physician,'  and  when  sitting 
with  his  wife  and  a  friend,  the  following 
miracle  was  performed  : — 

'  My  hands,'  says  he,  '  were  suddenly  seized  by 
spirit  influence,  and  I  was  made  to  beat  them  with 
extreme  violence  upon  the  part  which  was  so  ex- 
tremely sensitive  and  tender.  My  wife  was  fright- 
ened, and  would  have  endeavoured  to  hold  my 
hands ;  but  my  friend,  who  had  sutficient  know- 
ledge of  spirit  manifestations,  prevented  her.  I 
felt  no  pain,  though  the  violence  of  the  blows 
which  I  continued  giving  to  myself  made  the  bed 
and  the  whole  room  shake.  In  five  minutes'  time 
the  swelling  had  visibly  decreased,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  hand  began  to  be  more  gentle.  In 
an  hour  I  was  in  a  quiet  sleep,  and  on  awaking 
the  next  morning  I  found  the  disease  had  left  me, 
and  only  a  weakness  remained.' 

Next  in  importance  to  Mr.  Home's  mar- 
riage is  the  birth  of  a  son  at  Petersburg  on 
the  8th  May  1859.  This  event  was  preced- 
ed by  strange  phenomena,  and  heralded  by 
almost  celestial  displays.  A  few  hours 
after  his  birth  '  birds  warbled  for  several 
hours,  as  if  singing  over  him.  A  bright 
star  appeared  several  times  directly  over 
his  head,  where  it  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  moved  slowly  in  the  dii'ec- 
tion  of  the  door,  where  it  disappeared.  The 
light  was  clearer  and  more  distinctly  globu- 
lar than  any  other  that  Home  had  seen  ; 
and  he  believes  that  the  star  came  'through 
the  mediumship  of  the  child,  who  had  mani- 
fested on  several  occasions  the  presence  of 
the  gift.' 

We  are  unwilling  to  trench  on  the  deli- 
cate ground  of  his  married  life  ;  but  our 
medium,  who  pretends  to  have  the  same 
feeling,  encourages  us  to  follow  him.  In  or- 
der to  record  some  of  the  '  several  occa- 
sions '  on  which  his  child  '  manifested  the 
presence  '  of  his  '  mediumship,'  he  makes 
the  following  statement : 

'  I  do  not  like  to  allude  to  such  a  matter,  but 
as  there  are  more  strange  things  in  heaven  and 
earth  than  are  dreamt  of  m  my  phdosophy! 
I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  omit  stating, 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  my  wife's  pregnaa- 
cy,  we  thought  it  better  that  we  should  not  join 
seances,  because  it  was  found  that  whenever  the 
rappings  occurred  in  the  room,  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  child  was  distinctly  felt,  per- 
fectly in  unison  with  the  sounds.  When  there  were 
three  sounds,  three  movemeots  were  felt,  and  so 
on  ;  and  when  five  sounds  were  heard,  which  is 
generally  the  call  for  the  alphabet,  she  felt  the 
five  internal  movements,  and  she  would  frequent- 
ly, when  we 'were  mistaken  iu  the  letter,  correct 
us  from  what  the  child  indicated.' 

It  is  not  likely  that  experiments  of  this 
class  will  be  tolerated  within  the  domestic 
circle  of  reputable  life  j  but  it  is  probable 
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that  this  abdominal  calculating  machine 
will,  in  our  maternity  hospitals  at  least,  be 
prolific  of  spiritual  results.  The  Trinity 
mediumship  of  Father,  Wife,  and  Child 
gave  birth  to  new  and  high  spiritual  mani- 
festations a  week  after  the  christening,  and 
when  the  parties  were  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Petersburg. 

'  One  evening,'  says  our  author, '  T  remember 
one  of  my  friends  was  converted  from  his  pre- 
vious unbelief  by  seeing  a  female  hand,  which 
was  visible  to  all  of  us  in  the  room,  slowly  form- 
ing in  the  air,  a  few  inches  above  the  table,  until 
it  assumed  all  the  apparent  materiality  of  a  real 
hand.  The  hand  took  up  a  pencil,  which  was 
upon  the  table,  and  wrote  with  it  a  communica- 
tion which  deeply  affected  my  friend,  who  recog- 
nised it  as  being  from  his  mother.  The  general 
belief  is  that  the  spirit  hands  always  appear  from 
beneath  the  table,  and  already  formed  ;  but  this 
is  incorrect,  for  on  many  occasions,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  several  persons  at  a  time,  they  are  seen  to 
be  formed  in  the  full  sight  of  all,  in  the  manner 
I  have  just  described,  and  to  melt  away  as  it 
were  in  the  same  way.  Often,  too,  they  have 
been  seen  to  form  themselves  high  above  our 
heads,  and  from  thence  to  descend  upon  the  table, 
and  then  disappear.' 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  marriage  day, 
while  Mr.  Home  was  embracing  his  mother- 
in-law,  '  he  had  another  of  those  singular 
impressions  which  so  often  come  to  him  at 
the  moment  of  external  contact.'  Such  im- 
pressions, he  thinks,  are  produced  by  some 
'  physical  substance  which  causes  some  se- 
cret chord  of  the  soul  to  vibrate  and  awak- 
en a  memory  of  the  Future,  or  that  a 
flower  of  the  spring-time  has  been  shadow- 
ed forth  among  the  chill  blasts  of  autumn 
as  a  token  of  the  never-ceasing  care  of  God, 
our  loving  Father,  for  His  children,  whether 
in  the  past,  present,  or  the  future,  all  being 
alike  known  to  Him.'  During  this  em- 
brace, 

'  I  distinctly  saw,  at  the  first  moment  of  touch- 
ing my  mother-in  law,  that  after  I  should  leave 
Ostend  we  should  meet  no  more  on  earth.  This 
impressional  prediction  did,  as  has  ever  been  the 
case,  with  those  which  have  come  to  me  in  this 
way,  prove  correct.'  She  died  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  middle  of  May  1860,  when  he  was  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  November  1859,  when  in  Paris,  and 
when  Mr.  Home  was  absent  from  his  house, 
rappings  were  heard  upon  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  in  which  was  his  wife  with  the  child 
and  his  nurse.  The  spirits  having  been 
asked  who  the  medium  was,  replied  '  that 
it  was  the  sleeping  child ;'...'  but  that 
they  would  not  manifest  through  him,  as  the 
atmosphere  which  they  made  use  of  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  physical  development  hi  the 
natural  worldj    For  this  kind  reason  '  they 


had  never  from  this  time  but  once  had  any 
external  evidence  of  any  spirit  presence 
through  the  child,  though  he  has  given  up 
many  indications  of  his  being  a  seer.' 

When  in  England,  between  the  end  of  No- 
vember 1859,  and  the  24th  of  July  1800, 
manifestations  in  Mr.  Home's  presence 
'  were  seen  and  investigated  by  persons  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  from  statesmen  down  to 
those  in  humble  life  ;'  but  in  place  of  giving 
his  own  description  of  these,  he  has  select- 
ed, from  the  Spiritual  3fagazine  and  other 
'journals,  portions  of  the  descriptions  pub- 
lished by  the  parties  who  saw  them.  These 
gentlemen  were  Mr.  Pears,  Mr.  J.  G.  Craw- 
ford, Mr.  Wason,  and  others  male  and  fe- 
male. Many  of  the  usual  phenomena  were 
exhibited  at  the  seances  thus  described.  Mr. 
Pears  testifies  that  a  table,  afler  undulating 
movements,  '  as  if  its  top  were  flexible,' 
rose  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches 
clear  of  the  floor,  —  that  the  spirits  of  de- 
ceased children  of  Mrs.  Cox  and  himself 
deliberately  rapped  —  that  his  grandfather 
and  he  had  a  tough  struggle  with  a  bell  un- 
der the  table, — and  that  the  presence  of  the 
'  old,  Quaker-like  man,  though  not  a  Qua- 
ker,' was  assumed  by  Mr.  Home,  who,  by 
handshaking,  characteristic  words,  gestures, 
and  allusions,  intelligible  only  to  Mr.  Pears, 
acted  the  grandfather  whom  he  never  saw, 
so  admirably  as  to  astonish  the  grandson. 

At  the  seance  described  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Crawford,  in  a  room  'so  dark  that  they  could 
not  see  each  other,'  Mr.  Home  rose  in  the 
air,  and  Mr.  C.  ^  indubitably  felt  the  soles  of 
both  his  boots  some  three  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  floor.''  '  Touch  me  not,  or  I  shall  come 
down,'  cried  the  man-balloon  ;  but  though 
not  touched,  he  came  down. 

'  In  less  than  five  minutes  after  this,  he  re" 
marked,  I  am  again  ascending  ;  and  from  the 
sound  of  his  voice  we  could  not  but  infer  that  he 
was  actually  rising  towardt*  the  ceiling  of  the 
ante-room.  He  then  appeared  to  float  under  the 
archway,  then  to  rise  to  the  cornice  of  the  room 
we  were  sitting  in  ;  and  we  heard  him  quite  dis- 
tinctly make  three  cross  marks  on  the  ceiling, 
beside  doing  some  other  writing.  Then  he  came 
softly  down,  and  lay  stretched  out  with  his  back 
on  the  table  ;  in  which  position  we  found  him 
when  the  gas  was  lighted,  and  when  we  distinctly 
saw  the  marks  on  the  ceiling  which  we  had  heard 
him  make.' 

In  his  comment  on  this  grand  ascent,  Mr. 
Home  tells  us  that  if  his  feel  are  touched, 
or  if  he  is  anxiously  gazed  at,  till  he  has 
risen  above  the  heads  in  the  room,  he  inva- 
riably comes  down  ;  but  when  he  is  fairly 
above  heads,  looking  or  touching  has  no 
effect.  It  is,  he  conjectures,  from  some 
break  in  the  i^agnetism  in  the  former  case, 
and  not  in  the  latter. 
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On  the  33  April  1860,  Mr,  Home  attend- 
ed a  lecture  by  M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  which  a 
good  deal  was  said  about  Cagliostro.  On 
returning  home  he  found  his  wife  in  bed 
with  a  severe  headache.  After  he  had  put 
out  the  light  and  was  in  bed,  the  room  be- 
came as  luminous  as  under  sunshine.  Mrs. 
H-.  asked  if  this  was  the  spirit  of  Cagliostro. 
Three  flashes  of  light,  almost  blinding,  indi- 
cated the  presence  of  the  great  magician. 
He  approached  the  bed  '  till  they  felt  a  form 
leaning  over  it,'  as  if  jt  were  an  actual  ma- 
terial presence.  The  magician  at  last  arti-^ 
culately  spoke.  '  My  power  was  that  of  a 
mesmerist;  but  all  misunderstood  by  those 
about  me,  my  biographers  have  even  done 
me  injustice,  but  I  care  not  for  the  untruths 
of  earth.''  A  hand  was  now  placed  on  the 
heads  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Home,  who,  joining 
hands,  held  them  up,  saying  : — 

'  "  Dear  spirit,  will  you  be  one  of  my  guardian 
angels — watch  over  me  with  my  Father  ?  Teach 
me  ^vhat  yon  would  have  me  do,  and  make  me 
thankful  to  God  for  all  His  mercies."  Ourhand-- 
were  clasped  by  a  band,  and  her  left  hand  was 
gently  separated  from  mine,  and  a  ring,  which 
was  the  signet  ring  of  my  fatherin-law,  was 
placed  on  her  third  finger.  This  ring  was  pre- 
viously in  the  room,  but  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
twelve  feet  from  where  the  bed  stood.  "  Good 
night,  dear  ones,  and  God  bless  you,"  was  then 
audibly  spoken,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
Bound  carne  three  wafts  of  perfume,  so  delicious 
that  we  both  exclaimed,  "  How  truly  wonder- 
ful!"' 

The  spirit  of  Cagliostro  vouchsafed  its  pre- 
sence for  several  days  afterwards,  and  re- 
mained with  Mrs.  Home  '  up  to  the  time 
of  her  passing  from  earth.' 

The  predicted  death  of  Mr.  Home's 
mother-in-law,  which  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  May  1860,  was  indicated  to 
Mr.  Home,  most  curiously,  when  he  was 
visiting  with  a  friend  Barclay  and  Perkins' 
Brewery.  A  pot  of  porter  having  been 
handed  to  him,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  take 
it,  and  '  as  his  fingers  came  in  contact  with 
the  metal,  a  deep  shudder  convulsed  his 
frame,'  and  he  suddenly  knew  that  his 
mother-in-law  was  dead.  At  a  seance  two 
nights  later,  her  spirit  placed  its  hands  on 
the  heads  of  her  children,  and  wrote  in  her 
own  handwriting,  '  You  will  love  her  al- 
ways, won't  you  V  and  she  signed  it  Natha- 
lie.    Count  T ,  who  was  present  at  the 

seance,  '  came  an  atheist,  and  was  one  no 
longer.' 

At  a  seance  on  the  1st  of  May,  a  most 
poetical  scene  was  represented  by  the 
spirits.  A  beautiful,  transparent,  unearth- 
ly female  hand  was  raised  aloft.  When  it 
vanished,  another  hand  appeared,  which 
was  followed  by  a  more  earthly  male  hand 


placed  on  the  table.  Then  came  '  a  dear 
baby  hand  ;'  then  the  baby  itself  showed 
its  head,  and  a  spirit  hand  held  up  the  little 
child  with,  what  was  unusual,  a  full  display 
of  her  shoulders  and  waist.  Courteous 
and  graceful  gestures  were  then  made  to 
the  party  by  a  luminous  hand  and  arm, 
covered  with  a  white  transparent  drapery. 
Spirit  hands  then  held  up  an  exquisite 
wreath  of  white  flowers.  The  emblem  of 
superstition  was  shown  them  by  a  black 
shrivelled  hand,  and  the  emblem  of  truth 
'  by  a  fairy-like  fountain  of  clear  sparkling 
water,'  which  threw  up  showers  of  silvery 
rays,  '  and  dwelling  on  the  memory  in  per- 
fection !^ 

On  the  9th  of  May,  in  a  seance  with 
nine  friends,  the  table,  without  the  touch 
of  hands,  lifted  itself  four  feet  o/"  the  floor  ; 
and  in  a  room  made  dark  at  the  bidding  of 
the  spirits,  the  window-blinds  moved  up 
and  down  to  tone  the  light,  and  the  leaves 
and  sprigs  of  a  geranium  broke  from  their 
moorings  with  a  snap,  and  fell  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  party,  '  though  the  plant 
was  several  feet  from  any  of  them.'  Mr^ 
Home  then  rose  and  floated  in  the  air  like* 
a  feather,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  spirits  moving  an  ottoman  to  receive 
him  on  his  descent.  He  rose  again,  and, 
descending  from  near  the  ceiling,  he  was 
accommodated  with  a  cushion  to  sit  upcai, 
spirit-wafted  from  another  ottoman  ! 

A  lady  witness,  '  who  for  good  reasons ' 
withholds  her  name,  saw  on  the  3d  May 
new  varieties  of  manifestations.  Her  dar- 
ling spirit  child  enfolded  her  in  the  heavy 
silk  curtains  of  a  bow  window,  took  the 
comb  out  of  her  hair,  pulled  down  the 
blind  with  a  visible  hand,  and  disappeared, 
followed  by  other  two  hands.  The  table 
then  floated  above  sofas  and  chairs,  four 
ottoman  cushions  were  hurled  in  the  air  to 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  nine  or  ten 
chairs  fleio  vp  like  lightning,  and  the  scene 
closed  by  the  sign  of  the  cross  being  made 
on  the  foreheads  of  two  of  the  parties ! 

The  next  testimony  to  spiritual  manifes- 
tations is  that  of  Mr.  James  Wason,  solici- 
tor in  Liverpool,  who  describes,  with  his 
name,  what  he  saw  in  the  company  of 
'  two  baronets,  one  an  M.P.,  and  the  other 
the  heir  and  representative  of  a  deceased 
M.P.  of  eminent  ability, — the  wife  of  a  dis- 
tinguished living  M.P.,  and  others;'  and  on 
another  occasion  in  a  company  of  equal 
celebrities.  The  floors  and  walls  of  the 
apartment  shook  like  a  steamer's  deck  with 
the  paddles  at  full  work.  A  large  heavy 
table  rose  three  or  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
'  suspended  Mahomet's  cofiin  fashion,  for 
about  a  minute,'  and  descended  like  a  snow 
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flake.  The  spirit  hand  of  the  child  of  a 
lad),  one  of  the  party,  placed  in  Mr. 
Wason's  hand  a  small  bell,  and  after  doing 
the  same  service  to  others,  the  bell  rose 
and  rung  in  mid  air,  visibly  revolving 
round,  and  touching  the  heads  of  the  party, 
'Pieces  of  mignionette  and  geranium  flow- 
ers were  placed  in  his  hands  by  spirit 
hands,  and  inside  Mr.  W.'s  waistcoat.' 
The  seance  terminated  by  Mr.  Home  float- 
ing in  the  air,  and  indicating  his  place  by 
ringing  the  small  hand-bell.  'This  seance,' 
sa\  s  Mr,  Wason,  '  was  commenced  with 
prayer,  which  I  understood  was  the  usual 
course.' 

Passing  over  Chapter  IX.,  entitled  The 
*•  CornhilV  and  other  Narratives,  and  Dr. 
Gully  of  Malvern's  account  of  what  he  has 
seen,  as  they  contain  no  new  phenomena, 
we  come  to  Chapter  X.,  entitled  '  Miracu- 
lous Preservation — France  and  England.'' 

On  the  24th  of  July  1860,  when  stand- 
ing beneath  a  large  poplar  in  the  park  of  a 
chateau  near  Paris,  a  spirit  voice  called  out, 
'  Here,  here  !'  and  Mr,  Home  '  was  sudden- 
ly seized  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  lifted 
off*  the  ground,'  and  '  drawn  aside  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  feet.'  At  the  same 
instant  a  crashing  sound  was  heard,  and 
the  medium  was  thus  miraculously  saved 
from  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  fall  of 
a  limb  of  the  poplar,  which  was  nearly 
50  feet  long  and  one  foot  in  diameter,  and 
which  fell  from  a  height  of  45  feet, 

A  day  or  two  after  this  Dr.  Hoefer  came 
to  the  chateau  for  a  seance.  The  spirits 
rapped  '  Go  see  the  branch,'  The  branch 
was  so  firmly  fixed  in  its  fallen  position, 
that  it  was  believed  'that  several  horses 
would  be  required  to  move  it.' 

'Our  surprise  then,'  says  Mr,  H.,  'may  be 
imagioed,  when  we  now  found  that  it  bad  been 
moved  three  or  four  inches  laterally  from  its 
original  point  of  support.  Dr.  Hoefer  said,  "I 
firmly  believe  that  the  brauch  will  be  pushed 
down  before  us."  I  replied,  "  That  seems  al- 
most an  impossibility."  At  the  same  time,  I 
took  in  my  hand  one  of  the  smaller  twigs,  and 
mentally  snid,  "  Dear  spirits,  will  you  push  this 
branch  down  ?"  I  then  distinctly  felt  as  if  some 
onn  gently  louched  the  twig  which  I  held.  This 
was  repeated,  and  at  the  third  touch,  as  it  felt  to 
me.' 

A  piece  of  the  thickest  part  of  this  fallen 
tree  was  sent  to  London,  and  on  many  occa- 
sions some  very  marvellous  manifestations 
took  place  with  it!  A  block  of  this  wood, 
so  heavy  that  two  strong  men  could  hardly 
move  it,  '  became  as  if  it  were  a  straw '  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Home,  who  '  carried  it 
round  the  room  under  his  arm.'  This  same 
block,  three  feet  eight  inches  long,  and  three 


feet  round,  seems  on  another  occasion  to 
have  manifested  its  spiritual  power  by  at- 
tracting to  itself  a  table  in  motion.  This 
fact  was  witnessed  by  'a  Plain  Man,''  who 
saw  a  still  more  remarkable  phenomenon, 
'a  small  baby''s  hand  creeping  up  a  gentle- 
man''s  arm  !  ' 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cox,  of  Cox'a 
Hotel,  Jermyn  Street,  himself  a  medium, 
we  have  an  account  of  still  more  remark- 
able manifestations.  The  spirits  having  pre- 
viously prescribed  for  a  sick  little  boy  of 
his,  they  again  prescribed  a  dose  of  mag- 
netized water.  'For  this  purpose,'  says 
Mr.  Cox,  'a  decanter  was  placed  on  the 
table.  The  water  became  a.jitated,  and  a 
powerful  aroma  came  from  the  bottle.  It 
WHS  strongly  impregnated  with  something 
they  had  not  tasted.' 

'  Mr.  Home  was  then  thrown  into  the  trance 
state,  and  taking  the  tiecaoter  in  his  right  hand, 
he  walked  a  few  feet  from  the  table,  when,  to  my 
astonishment,  I  saw  another  decanter,  apparently 
precisely  similar  to  the  other  in  bis  left  hand. 
Thus  in  each  of  his  hands  J  saw  a  decaider,  and 
so  real  was  the  second,  that  I  could  not  tell  which 
was  the  material  one  ! ' 

A  curious  specimen  of  a  wicked  spirit 
was  .seen  at  this  seance.  In  a  writing-desk 
which  had  belonged  to  the  late  Eobert  Owen, 
of  spirit-rapping  memory,  there  was  a  box 
of  paints.  Mr,  Owen's  spirit  ordered  the 
writing-desk  to  be  opened.  A  spirit  hand 
was  then  placed  in  Mr.  Cox's,  another  in  his 
wife's,  and  another  in  Mr.  Home's,  each 
hand  differing  in  size. 

'The  alphabet  was  called  for,  and  "I  fear  I 
may  have  spoilt  your  Claude,"  was  spelt  out. 
We  could  not  understand  this;  but  when  the 
lamp  was  relighted,  we  found  that  some  paint 
had  been  taken  from  the  box,  and  had  been  freely 
used  on  one  of  my  paintingt^,  which  hung  several 
feet  from  where  we  were  sitting!' 

We  are  not  told  if  the  painting  was  really 
a  Claude.  Were  it  so,  we  should  have  sus- 
pected that  Turner  had  bribed  for  this  mis- 
chief the  spirit  of  Robert  Owen. 

The  reality  of  a  spiritual  world  is  now 
testified  by  a  Mr.  W.  M.  Williamson,  of 
Hampstead,  and  the  supernatural  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ilowitt.  In  their  presence  the  spirits 
make  a  raid  against  idols.  Several  Indian 
idols  of  ivory  occupied  an  honourable  place 
in  a  drawing-room  in  Cornwall  Terrace, 
Regent's  Park.  '  Suddenly  there  was  a 
commotion  among  them,  and  a  crash,  and  a 
large  one  was  thrown  down  with  violence.' 
Mr.  Ilowitt  is  more  minute  in  his  details  of 
a  similar  phenomenon.  The  clap  of  the 
dethroned  idols  might  have  been  heard  all 
over  the  house.  The  spirits  unscrewed  their 
parts,  'and  pummelled  their  heads  lustily 
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on  the  floor,'  saying,  through  the  alphabet, 
'You  must  all  do  your  best  to  destroy 
idolatry,  both  in  India  and  in  England, 
where  it  prevails  in  numerous  ways,  — 
idolatry  of  rank,  idolatry  of  wealth,  idolatry 
of  self,  idolatry  of  mere  intellect  and  learn- 
ing ! ' 

In  a  diary  kept  by  a  Mrs.  P.,  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  we  have  a  repetition  of  all 
the  various  manifestations  we  have  de- 
scribed. A  few  novelties,  however,  solicit 
our  notice.  In  an  article  in  '  Once  a  Week,' 
entitled  '  Spirit-rapping  made  Easy,'  the 
denizens  of  the  invisible  world  were  not 
treated  with  the  respect  which  they  desired, 
and  determined  upon  having  their  revenge. 
At  a  seance,  accordingly,  on  the  29th  Janu- 
ary 1860,  a  spirit  hand  arose  and  crumpled 
up  and  tore  a  sheet  of  the  offending  journal. 
'The  spirits  were  at  work  destroying  the 
magazine.  They  rubbed  it  strongly  over 
Mr.  Home's  shoe,  and  then  placed  his  foot 
upon  it.  The  spirits  gave  each  person  a  bit 
of  the  mangled  magazine  ! 

In  February  1861,  Mrs.  Home's  health 
had  begun  to  decline.  One  night  her 
mother's  spirit  laid  its  hand  upon  Mr. 
Home's  brow,  and  '  the  present  being  oblit- 
erated from  his  mind,  he  saw  the  being  so 
dear  to  him  passing  from  earth,'  and  he  was 
told  by  the  spirit  that  she  was  to  die  of  con- 
sumption. On  the  3d  of  June  1861,  at  a 
seance  at  which  Mrs.  Home  was  present,  the 
spirits  gave  a  rosebud  to  a  lady,  and  said  in 
raps,  '  From  one  who  is  a  mortal,  but  will 
ere  long  be  with  us — emblem  of  Sacha.' 
Sacha  was  the  name  of  Mrs.  Home. 

'  This  announcement  drew  tears  from  us  all ; 
we  were  deeply  affected,  and  Mr.  Home  sank 
back  overcome  with  emotion.  A  narcissus  was 
given  to  me  (Mrs.  P.),  and  a  flower  to  every  one 
present,  also  some  for  those  who  were  absent,  but 
who  were  loved  by  Mrs.  Home.  She  spoke  for 
a  length  of  time  consolations  for  those  she  was 
about  to  quit.  Her  voice  was  very  weak,  and  I 
lost  the  greater  part  of  what  she  said.  She 
shook  hands  with  us  all,  a  farewell  we  wept,  but 
not  a  word  was  uttered.' 

At  another  seance  on  the  5th  June,  Mr. 
Home  went  into  a  trance,  and  saw  near  his 
wife  a  mass  of  spirits,  which  he  describes  in 
a  rhapsody  bearing  reference  to  her  pre- 
dicted death.  At  various  other  seances  in 
the  months  of  June  and  July  1'861,  so  pro- 
lific of  spirits,  phenomena  were  seen  relat- 
ing to  this  lady ;  but  one  of  these  was  so 
rare  and  miraculous,  that  we  must  connmu- 
nicate  it  to  our  readers.  On  the  7th  July 
a  fine  lemon-scented  verbena  quitted  its 
flower-pot  without  human  aid,  and  after 
rolling  itself  up,  placed  itself  between  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Home.     Mr.  Home  fell  back  in 
his  chair  into  a  deep  sleep. 

'  He  then  walked  about  the  room,  led  appa- 
rently by  a  spirit ;  a  very  large  bright  star  shone 
in  his  forehead,  several  clustered  on  his  hair  and 
on  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  made  passes  over 
the  verbena  plant,  but  did  not  touch  it.  Imme- 
diately the  air  was  filled  with  the  scent  which  he 
wafted  to  each  of  as.'  nA 

He  thus  'extracted  the  essence  of  the 
flower,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soul  is 
taken  from  the  body,'  and  he  declared  that 
the  plant  would  die  in  a  few  days,  which  it 
did  •  for  want  of  the  vital  principle,  which 
he  had  extracted  from  it.' 

Mrs.  Home  died  on  the  3d  of  July  1862, 
and  we  have  a  tribute  to  her  memory  by 
Mr.  Howitt,  occupying  fifteen  pages,  and 
forming  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  work. 
From  Perigueux,  where  Mrs.  Home  died, 
Mr.  Home  came  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose, we  presume,  of  writing  the  work 
which  we  have  been  analysing. 

We  have  thus  given  our  readers  a  Vief 
but  faithful  account  of  the  spiritual  mani- 
festations of  Daniel  Douglas  Home,  and  we 
submit  them  to  the  judgment  of  the  Philo- 
sopher and  the  Christian.  In  his  commun- 
ion with  the  world  of  spirits,  he  claims  to 
have  a  divine  commission,  and  to  exercise 
his  '  God-given  j)owers '  for  the  benefit  and 
instruction  of  mankind.  He  is  specially 
charged  with  the  conversion  of  infidels,  and 
with  the  refutation  of  materialism ;  and  he 
claims  hundreds  of  converts  to  his  faith. 
The  divinity  of  his  mission  is  attested  by  a 
series  of  prophecies  and  miracles,  inferior 
neither  in  quality  or  number  to  those  inter- 
ruptions of  the  laws  of  nature  by  which  the 
greatest  of  truths  have  been  established. 

1.  He  raises  the  dead,  and  commands 
their  presence  and  their  agency, — riot  as  the 
shadowy  apparitions  of  the  nursery,  but  as 
flesh-and-blood  realities,  displaying  super- 
human muscular  strength,  not  in  deeds  of 
utility  and  mercy,  but  in  tossing  to  and  fro 
tables,  sofas,  cushions,  ottomans,  and  chairs, 
for  the  amusement  of  f^ols. 

2.  If  he  has  found  it  difficult  to  exhume 
a  full-length  corpse  from  its  lair,  he  has 
wrenched  from  it  hands  and  feet,  and  some- 
times a  head  and  shoulders  shining  with  the 
blue  phosph6rescence  of  the  grave. 

3.  In  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity 
which  keep  the  planets  in  their  course,  he 
rises  in  the  air,  a  living  and  breathing  bal- 
loon, not  to  survey  the  distant  battle-field, 
nor  to  rescue  life  from  its  rooftree  inflames, 
but  to  make  scratches  on  the  ceiling,  and 
baffle  the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  pull  him 
down  by  his  boots  ! 
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4.  In  Mr.  Home's  presence  dead  and  in- 
organic matter  floats  in  the  atmosphere, 
rings  rush  from  their  lair  to  the  finger  of 
their  owner,  and  bells  revolve  like  planets, 
but  without  a  centre  to  curve  their  orbit, 
and  without  an  object  to  be  gained  by  their 
evolutions. 

5.  In  his  presence  plants  are  endowed 
with  locomotive  life  and  with  muscular 
power.  They  wal k  from  their  flower-pots — 
they  roll  themselves  up — they  place  them- 
selves between  their  medium  patrons,  and 
commit  personal  mutilation  by  throwing  off" 
sprigs  and  flowers  to  gratify  the  olfactory 
nerves  of  the  party  ! 

6.  When  our  archimagus  exclaims,  'Let 
there  be  light,'  the  darkness  of  midnight  is 
dispelled,  and  his  apartment  shines  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  ! 

7.  When  the  spirits  lead  him  in  his 
trance,  his  'God-given  power'  is  attested, 
not  by  the  ring  of  light  which  encircles 
what  is  divine,  but  by  a  brilliant  star  shin- 
ing on  his  forehead,  and  indicating  the 
heaven-born  functions  of  his  guide ! 

8.  If  he  does  not  turn  water  into  wine, 
he  extracts  the  perfume  of  plants  by  the 
wave  of  his  hand,  and  by  this  extinction  of 
their  vital  principle  they  die  in  his  presence  ! 
Did  not  the  law  of  the  land  protect  the 
lieges,  he  could,  doubtless,  extract  the  prin- 
ciple of  life  from  the  sceptics  that  denounce, 
and  the  wits  that  deride  his  revelations. 

9.  If  he  does  not  multiply  loaves  and 
fishes  to  feed  his  disciples,  he  multiplies 
wine  decanters  to  astonish  Mr.  Cox  of  Jer- 
myn  Street ! 

10.  If  he  has  not  given  sight  to  the  blind, 
he  has,  by  a  pass  from  his  hand,  given  hear- 
ing to  the  deaf! 

11.  If  he  has  not  enabled  the  man  ill  of 
the  palsy  to  take  up  his  bed  and  walk,  he 
has  in  many  instances  healed  the  sick,  and 
he  has  cured  a  disease  under  which  he  him- 
self laboured,  by  means  of  self-inflicted  and 
involuntary  blows ! 

12.  If  he  cannot  see  into  the  human  heart, 
and  divine  its  workings,  he  can  do  much 
more.  He  can  look  at  a  beautiful  marble 
bust,  and  discern  that  the  person  whom  it 
represents  is  possessed  with  a  demon. 

13.  If  'gravitation  does  not  cease  when 
Home  goes  by,'  he  is  divinely  snatched 
from  its  influence.  A  spirit  arm  drags  him 
from  beneath  the  falling  branch,  and  the 
heavy  log  thus  cheated  of  its  victim  is 
pacified  by  the  grant  of  supernatural  pow- 
ers! 

In  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  spiritualism, 
we  should  study  its  development  in  different 
countries,  and  under  different  articles  of 
faith.     We  will  not  shock  our  readers  by 


taking  them  to  the  United  States,  where 
spiritual  domination  stares  at  us  in  its  most 
hideous  features, — a  modern  Antichrist  ex- 
alting itself  above  all  that  is  called  God, 
uttering  from  a  thousand  tongues  its  blas- 
phemous inspirations,  and  hurling  its  victims 
in  hecatombs  to  the  halter  of  the  suicide,  or 
the  cells  of  the  madhouse.* 

In  France,  where  spiritualism  is  chastened 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  upper  classes,  and 
checked  by  the  principles  and  strict  disci- 
pline of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  has  not  as- 
sumed the  repulsive  phase  which  Mr.  Home 
has  given  it  in  England.  Its  professors  per- 
form no  visible  miracles.  They  neither 
float  in  the  air,  nor  launch  tables  and  chairs 
through  their  halls,  nor  foretell  what  Infinite 
Wisdom  has  so  kindly  withheld  from  man. 
The  French  medium,  generally  female,  em- 
ploys two  processes  for  revealing  pious 
sentiments,  or  dictating  brief  homilies,  which 
the  Christian  may  peruse  with  moral  and 
even  religious  profit. 

Mademoiselle  Huet  sits  as  a  medium  at 
the  salon  of  Mont-Thabor,  and  records  the 
revelations  made  to  her  by  a  spirit  called 
Marie,  who  has  -been  dead  for  ten  years. 
These  revelations  are  made  in  two  different 
ways,  —  by  Typtology,  in  which  the  spirit 
speaks  by  means  of  raps  and  an  alphabet ; 
and  by  Psychography,  or  medianimic  writ- 
ing, in  which  the  communications  are  writ- 
ten by  a  hand  holding  a  pen,  guided  by  the 
presiding  spirit. 

Under  the  head  of  Typtology^  we  have  in 
the  two  series  of  M,  Flammariez's  work 
120  apophthegms  or  thoughts  from  beyond 
the  tomb.  These  apophthegms  are  often 
brief  references  to  texts  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments — moral  and  religious  sentiments 
—  quotations  in  diflferent  languages  from 
eminent  authors  —  conversations  with  the 
spirit  Marie  —  sometimes  'bizarre  assem- 
blages '  of  letters  which  the  spirit  kindly 
arranges,  frequently  verses  of  poetry — and 
occasionally  acrostics.  The  following  is  a 
favourable  specimen  of  the  Typtologies  : — 
'Science  is  an  extensive  forest,  in  which 
some  follow  the  beaten  path,  many  go  astray, 
and  all  see  the  limits  of  the  forest  receding 
as  they  advance,' 

Under  the  head  oi Psychography,  we  have, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  two  bro- 
chures, a  large  number  of  homilies  or  short 
addresses,  by  the  spirits  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  that  of 
Galileo,  Columbus,  Pascal,  Fenelon,  Lam. 


*  Mr.  Howitt  tells  us  that  in  America  spiritualism 
adda  annually  to  its  ranks  300,000  persons,  and  that 
there  are,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  spiritualists  in  the  United  States  I 
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tnenais,  and  Channing.  Socrates  discourses 
from  the  text,  'Thy  will  be  done  on  earth 
as  it  is  in  heaven.'  Galileo  exclaims,  '  Raise 
thy  head,  O  man,  and  ob-<erve  the  heavens,' 
and  in  a  long  and  eloquent  address  he  points 
to  the  glorious  life,  and  the  innumerable 
modes  of  existence  which  are  yet  to  be  de- 
veloped in  a  plurality  of  worlds.  Columbus 
counsels  his  readers  to  He  friendly  with  their 
brethren  in  the  New  World.  Pascal  dic- 
tates a  solitary  page  on  the  grandeur  of  hu- 
man intelligence,  pitying  those  who  seek 
trutti  without  finding  it,  and  counselling  his 
readers  to  shun  all'  reasoning  which  throws 
a  shhdow  on  the  goodness  and  greatness  of 
God.  Fenelon  discourses  on  the  i/nport- 
ance  of  truth,  recommending  to  spiritualists 
humility  of  heart,  and  united  efforts  against 
the  great  enemy  of  man.  Lammenais  is  a 
frequent  teacher  from  his  grave.  He  coii- 
ducts  the  pilgrim  through  the  pitfalls  t)f  life 
to  the  happy  land.  He  abuses  ridicule  as 
the  child  of  scepticism  and  death.  He  dis- 
courses on  Jacob's  ladder,  and  he  comforts 
parents  and  friends  with  the  assurance  that 
death  is  not  '  misforrune,  but  the  completion 
of  their  sublimest  aspiration,  and  an  entrance 
to  their  happy  hotne.'  Channing  utters  five 
conversati(jnal  responses  on  spiritualism,  the 
nature  of  the  soul,  on  affability,  and  the 
ju^tic•e  of  God.  Queen  Clotilda  is  eloquent 
on  the  physical  and  moral  superiority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Jupiter;  and  the  editor  in- 
forms us  that  the  spirits  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  with  which  he  has  been  in  communi- 
cation, represent  in  the  most  brilliant  col- 
ours a  residence  on  that  planet. 

Our  spirit  friends  in  France,  thus  instruc- 
tive and  eloquent,  have  not  yet  dabbled  in 
astronomical  predictions.  Zndkiel  has  not 
appeared  in  Paris  ;  and  a  French  court  of 
justice  has  not  yet  awarded  damajjes  against 
any  member  tif  the  Imperial  Institute  for 
denouncing  1)  ing  prophets,  and  clerical  peep- 
ers into  glass  balls  and  tumbler  bottoms.* 

Sijch  is  spirit-rapping,  spirit-raising,  and 
spint-seeing,  and  such  the  spawn  which  they 
have  cast  upon  the  waters.  We  have  been 
bold  enough  to  sketch  their  history  from  the 
pages  of  a  '  weak,  credulous,  half-educated, 
and  fanatical  person,'  as  the  Saturday  Re- 
vieweif   calls   Mr.    Home;    but   we    want 

*  These  lower  parts  of  our  drioking  vessels, 
■whether  tumbler  or  wine  glass,  have  been  usad  by 
di8lillgui^hed  mediums,  and  have  been  as  Huccessl'iil 
in  tlio  comiiunk-aiioa  of  spirit  lore  as  the  more 
costly  spliere.  Did  the  neopliyte  appeal  to  the  ves- 
sel whe  I  brimful,  he  would  obtain  brighter  visions 
from  its  foot-stalk. 

f  We  recommend  to  our  readers  two  admiable 
articles  in  thtf  Saturday  Review  of  March  21  aud  28, 
on  Hewitt's  History  of  the  Supernatural,  and  on 
'  The  Incidents '  in  Mr.  Home's  life. 


courage  to  characterize  them  in  their  moral, 
social,  and  religious  bearings,  and  eloquence 
to  express  the  horror  and  disgust  which 
they  inspire. 

We  borrow,  therefore,  the  eloquent  pen 
of  a  distinguished  philosopher,  who  has 
poured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  in  'thoughts 
that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn  :' — 

'The  word,'  says  Profess  >r  Fi-rrier,  '  by  which 
the  thinking  principle  is  designated  in  all  lan- 
guages, bears  evidence  to  the  inveteracy  of  the 
super.stiiicn,  that  the  conception  of  mind  might 
be  formed  by  conceiving  a  material  substance  of 
extreme  fineness  and  tenuity.  Many  circum- 
staoce-*  have  coi>spirt-d  to  keep  this  fanaticism  in 
life.  The  suppost-d  visibility  of  ghosts  helps  it 
"U  considerably  ;  and  it  is  sii  1  further  reinforced 
by  some  of  the  fashionable  deliraments  of  the 
dny,  such  as  C/>i'V"j/ance  and  (even  ad.  1854, 
credite  posten)  Spirit  ruppntg.  These,  however, 
are  not  to  be  set  down — at  leasr.  so  it  is  to  be 
hoped — among  the  norm^il  and  catholic  super^ti- 
tioos  incident  to  humanity.  They  are  much 
worse  than  the  worst  form  of  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
teriality. Thfse  aberrations  betoken  a  perverse 
and  prurient  p'ay  of  the  abnormal  fancy — grop- 
ing fur  the  very  holy  of  holies  in  kennels  run- 
ning with  the  most  sen-ieles-"  and  Gi>d  abandoned 
abominations.  Our  natural  superstitions  are  had 
enough  ;  hut  thus  to  make  a  -jstem^tic  bu9iu^88 
of  fatuity,  imposture,  and  profanity,  and  to  im- 
agine all  the  while  that  ^e  are  touching  on  the 
precincts  ot  God's  spiritual  kin^idom,  is  unspeik- 
ably  shocking.  The  horror  and  disgrace  o!  such 
proceedings  were  never  even  approached  in  'he 
darkest  days  of  heathendom  and  id  la'ry.  Ye 
who  make  sh-tttered  nerves  and  depraved  sensa- 
tions the  interpreters  of  truth,  the  keys  which 
ehall  unlock  the  gates  ot  heaven,  and  open  the 
secrets  of  futurity — ye  who  inaugurate  disea-e  as 
the  prophet  of  all  wisdom,  thus  makinjj  sin, 
death,  and  the  devil  the  lords  paramount  of  cre- 
ation— have  ye  bethought  yonrselve-^  of  the  b^i-ji- 
ward  and  downward  course  which  ye  are  running 
into  the  pit  of  the  be-tiai  and  the  abhor' eJ  ? 
Oh,  ye  miserable  mystics!  when  will  je  knnw 
that  all  God's  truths  and  all  man's  blessings  lie 
in  the  broad  heath,  in  the  trodden  ways,  and  in 
the  laughing  sunshine  of  the  universe  ;  and  that 
all  intellect,  all  geniu-,  is  merely  the  power  of 
seeing  wonders  in  common  things  ?'* 

We  do  not  ask  the  man  of  science,  or  the 
philosopher,  or  the  moralist,  to  tell  us  what 
ihey  think  of  the  miraeles  of  the  spirit-rap- 
per; but  the  Christian  is  bound  to  compare 
them  with  the,  revelation  which  he  has  ac- 
cepted, and  with  the  truth  which  he  professes 
to  believe. 

Has  the  Christian  spiritualist,  if  there 
lives  a  person  who  can  combine  such  jarring 
names — has  he  pondered  the  divine  denun- 
ciation against  the  abominations  of  the'  users 
of  divination' — against  the  consulters  of  fa- 


*  Ferrier's  Institutes  of  Mdaphysic,  the  Theory  of 
Knowing  and  Being,  pp.  224,  226. 
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miliar  spirits  —  against  'wizards  that  peep 
and  that  mutter,'  and  that  '  whisper  out  of 
the  dust' — against  those  '  who  in  latter  times 
shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to 
seducing  spirits  and  doctrines  of  devils  ' — 
against  the  spirits  of  devils  working  mir- 
acles— against  the  doers  of  great  wonders — 
against  the  deceivers  by  n)iracles — against 
'  him  whose  coming  is  with  signs  and  lying 
wonders  ' — and  against  '  the  false  prophets, 
that  shall  give  signs  and  wonders  1' 

If  the  spirit-raisers  in  former  days,  and 
their  patrons,  have  been  thus  denounced, 
and  deemed  worthy  of  death,  what  shall  be 
the  doom  of  the  Christian,  who,  in  defiance 
of  holy  writ,  and  in  contempt  of  the  formu- 
laries of  his  church,  calls  up  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  the  dead  to  perpetrate  deeds  of 
revenge  against  the  living,  and  to  perform 
the  tricks  of  the  conjuror  to  gratify  the  pru- 
rient curiosity  of  fools  ? 

We  appeal  not  to  the  Presbyterian,  for 
he  despises  the  spirit  rapper ;  but  we  re- 
mind the  members  of  our  sister-church,  that 
they  pray  '  to  be  spared  before  they  go 
hence,  and  be  no  more  seen;'' — we  remind 
them  of  their  belief,  that  '  the  dead  who  die 
in  the  Lord  rest  from  their  labours^  —  that 
death  hath  put  all  thiiigs  under  his  feet  — 
that  God  takes  unto  Hiinself  the  souls  of  the 
departed — that  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
live  with  God — that  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
who  are  delivered  from  the  flesh  are  in  joy 
and  felicity — that  the  faithful  sleep  in  Jesus, 
and  rest  in  Him — and  that  the  souls  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  Lord  enjoy  perpetual  rest 
and  felicity . 

If  the  dead  can  be  raised  from  the  grave 
to  appear  again  upon  earth,  either  in  the 
fle^h  or  in  the  spirit,  then  '  Christ  is  not  the 
first  fruits  of  them  that  sleep.''  Then  death 
can  have  had  no  sting,  and  the  grave  no  vic- 
tory !  If  the  human  worm  that  is  said  to 
have  crawled  at  the  foot  of  its  confessor,  and 
to  have  violated  oral  and  written  oalhs,  can 
unlock  the  holy  sanctuary  of  the  dead,  and 
disport  with  their  mutilated  remains  before 
the  living,  he  has  anticipated  the  blast  of 
the  dread  trumpet  which  is  to  summon  the 
'  n)ighty  dead  from  their  graves,  and  usher 
in  the  great  assize  that  is  to  fix  the  immor- 
tal destiny  of  man. 


Art.  Vin.  —  Mormonism  —  Past  and  Pre- 
sent. 

Religion  and  labour  never  before  com- 
bined in  forming  such  a  curious  agglome- 
ration of  doctrine  and  practice  as  Mormon- 


ism presents.  It  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  that  these  are  the  tap-i'oots  of  the 
system,  which  have  struck  themselves  down 
into  the  rude  earth,  and  lent  to  this  system 
its  stability  and  strength.  Mormonism  has 
now  had  a  trial  of  thirty-three  years  in  the 
world  ;  and,  judging  from  the  external  man- 
ifestations of  its  prosperity",  it  seems  at 
present  to  be  in  a  very  thriving  condition. 
A  system  which,  in  thirty-three  years'  time, 
can  number  its  members  at  some  200,000, 
is  not  a  system  altogether  to  be  despised. 
It  has,  doubtless,  elements  of  weakness, 
and  worse  than  weakness,  but  there  must 
reside  a  rude  vitality  in  it  somewhere.  Its 
founder  was  assuredly  a  dexterous  impostor, 
if  ever  there  was  one  ;  but  the  system  which 
he  was  the  means  of  setting  on  foot  is 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  one  of  wholesale 
fraud.  Systems  of  all  kinds  are  frequently 
much  better  than  their  founders,  though  it 
is  rare  to  find  a  creed  destined  to  live  that 
had  a  bad  founder.  But  if  this  is  so  with 
Mormonism,  wherein  lies  its  strength? 

Hardly  any  problem  of  a  public  nature 
at  the  present  day  presents  such  curious 
features  to  the  inquirer,  as  the  religio-poli- 
tical  one  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  this 
system.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
point  to  any  community  which  so  osten- 
sibly exemplifies  the  separate  influences  of 
praying  and  working,  in  the  most  literal 
sense,  more  than  this  community  in  the 
distant  west.  And  not  only  so,  all  its 
agents  and  missionaries,  —  who  are,  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  rude, 
illiterate  men,  full  many  of  them  of  a  con- 
fused faith  in  the  supersensible,  and  of  a 
strong  conviction  that  the  labour  markets 
of  the  Old  World,  and  particularly  of  the 
rural  districts  of  the  Old  World,  are  over- 
crowded,—  ply  these  two  arguments  inces- 
santly, of  freer  labour,  and  a  more  intimate 
worship.  No  doubt  many  of  those  whom 
they  address  are  mere  rude  boors,  who 
neither  see  nor  care  to  see  an  inch  beyond 
the  next  meagre  pay-day  ;  but  even  when 
such  cases  occur,  as  they  often  must  even 
in  England,  and  in  Scotland  too,  it  is  aston- 
ishing that  such  people  are  frequently  en- 
chanted by  a  religion  so  strongly  material- 
istic in  its  outline,  and  so  grovelling  in  its 
practice.  It  might  safely  be  asserted,  that 
the  larger  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  hardly  rise  in  their  religious 
conceptions  above  the  level  of  gross  super- 
stition ;  yet  it  is  strange  that  this  element 
of  superstition  usually  accompanies  with 
them  this  disposition  for  vigorous  manual 
labour.  We  sometimes  hear,  no  doubt,  of 
persons  from  this  country  changing  their 
mind   when    they   reach   New   York,   and 
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quietly  settling  down  in  the  States  ;  but 
such  cases  bear  no  proportion  at  all  to  those 
of  persons  who  wander  on  to  the  El  Dora- 
do beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Convert 
upon  convert  to  this  miserable  delusion  are 
daily  leaving  the  shores  of  England,  drawn, 
in  a  great  number  of  instances,  from  the 
agricultural  labourers  and  miners  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  It  is  calculated  that  some 
10,000  persons  have  emigrated  for  Mormon- 
land  from  the  ports  of  Wales  alone  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  It  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  that  possesses 
this  attraction  in  Mormonism, — or  may  not 
much  of  it  frequently  rest  in  something  ra- 
dically out  of  order  in  the  organization  of 
labour  in  the  Old  World,  out  of  which 
Mormonism  has,  in  large  measure,  grown  ? 
And  then  to  think  of  the  army  of  writers 
who  have  striven  to  enlighten  us  regarding 
the  religion  and  practices  of  Utah.  There 
have  been  college  professors  and  churchmen 
high  in  office;  renegades  from  Mormonism 
and  Mormon  elders ;  screeching  female 
writers,  who  had  and  who  had  not  min- 
gled with  the  polygamy  which  they  have  de- 
nounced ;  editors  of  newspapers  and  paltry 
novelists ;  persons  who  neither  could  nor 
did  edit  anything  but  their  own  poor  rav- 
ings,— and  those  they  mis-edited;  philoso- 
phical observers  and  accomplished  travel- 
lers ;  Saints  and  sinners ;  the  devout  and 
the  reprobate, — all  have  tried  to  tell  one 
kind  of  story  or  another  regarding  the  Mor- 
mons in  Utah.  Some  of  these  authors  de- 
vote themselves  principally  to  an  exposition 
of  the  worship  of  the  faithful,  otihers  to 
their  work,  and  a  third  party  to  their 
amusements,  and  some  to  all  of  those  prac- 
tices put  together.  Some  tell  nasty  stories 
about  the  temples  of  the  Saints,  and  about 
the  strange  goings  on  in  their  households  ; 
while  others  spend  their  time  wholly  in 
whitewashing  the  Mormons,  denouncing  as 
G.entile  illusions  the  '  spiritual  wife  '  doc- 
trine, the  '  Danite  band,'  and  the  '  Destroy- 
ing Angels.'  Some  of  those  writers  dive 
into  the  dark  waters  of  ontology  in  quest 
of  the  Mormon  religion,  which  unfortunate- 
ly never  comes  up ;  while  others,  profess- 
ing to  have  talked  face  to  face  with  all 
forms  of  religion,  enter  the  territory  boldly, 
sneering  at  all  the  religious  convictions  of 
mankind.  The  ordinary  run  of  travellers 
tell  us  much  of  the  outward  appearance 
and  condition  of  the  Saints  ;  none  of  them 
give  us  a  satisfactory  account  of  their  do- 
mestic arrangements  and  of  the  secret 
workings  of  their  religious  system.  We 
hear  much  of  the  Bee  House,*  where  Brig- 


*  A  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Deseret, 
wLich  ia  said  to  mean,  in  the  language  of  the  In- 


ham  Young  resides,  much  also  of  his  harem 
and  of  its  arrangements,  real  or  imaginary, 
but  little,  if  anything,  trustworthy  of  the 
worship  and  practices  of  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Utah.  Much  regarding  which 
a  person  in  this  country  might  be  pardoned 
for  confessing  ignorance  and  curiosity  re- 
mains almost  a  sealed  book,  even  after  one 
has  carefully  perused  those  authors ;  for  on 
the  most  moderate  assumption  there  is 
much  among  the  hidden  deeds  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Deseret,  at  which  the  wondrous 
achievements  of  Zadkiel  and  his  precious 
crystal  grow  pale. 

The  origin  and  the  growth  of  Mormon- 
ism, the  cause  of  this  origin,  and  the  cause 
of  this  growth,  the  organization  of  its  theo- 
cratic institution  and  the  organization  of  its 
scheme  of  labour,  its  doctrine  and  practice, 
the  story  of  its  political  and  social  strug- 
gles, its  territorial  tenure  and  its  present 
constitution, — in  a  word  its  past  history  and 
its  present  condition,  so  far  as  those  can  be 
collected,  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
article. 

To  trace  the  causes  which  operated  in  the 
formation  of  the  Mormon  religion,  one  re- 
quires to  go  back,  at  least,  as  far  into  the 
religious  history  of  the  present  century  as 
the  old  American  revival.  Erom  1800  to 
1804,  "in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  generally  over  all  the  west  of 
America,  religious  feeling  ran  so  high,  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Flagellants,  it  be- 
came a  sort  of  epidemic  and  frenzy.  At 
camp-meetings,  as  is  well  known,  the  most 
fantastic  occurrences  took  place. 

From  such  meetings  arose  the  Shakers, 
and  the  Jumpers,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
small  sects  that  still  hold  their  place  in 
America,  despite  the  growing  civilisation  of 
the  people.  To  see  that  this  was  by  no 
means  a  new  phase  in  the  experience  of 
the  religious  life  of  the  globe,  one  has  only 
to  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  ecclesiastical 
history.  In  Catholic  countries,  long  before 
the  Reformation  was  heard  of,  there  was  a 
form  of  religious  enthusiasm  which  broke 
over  Europe  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. About  1260,  Dean  Mil  man  tells  us, 
the  Flagellants  .broke  over  Italy  : — 

'  All  ranks,  both  sexes,  all  ages,  were  possessed 
with  the  madness  —  nobles,  wealthy  merchants, 
modest  and  dtlicate  women,  even  children  of  five 
years  old.  They  stripped  themselves  naked  to 
the  waist,  covered  their  faces  that  they  might 
not  be  known,  and  went,  two  and  two,  in  solemn 
slow  procession,  with  a  cross  and  a  banner  before 
them,  scourging  themselves  till  the  blood  tracked 
their    steps,   and    shrieking    out    their    doleful 


dians  who  originally  inhabited  the  soil,  '  the  land  of 
the  bee.' 
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psalms.  They  travelled  from  city  to  city.  When- 
ever they  entered  a  city,  the  contagion  seized  all 
predisposed  minds.  This  was  done  by  night  as 
by  day.  ...  In  the  burning  heat  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  wintry  roads  were  deep  with 
snow,  they  still  went  on.  Thousands,  thousands, 
teuB  of  thousands  joined  the  ranks,  till  at  length 
the  madness  wore  itself  out.  .  .  .  The  Fla- 
gellant outburst  was  a  purely  religious  move- 
ment.'— [Latin  Christiawt y,  v.,  pp.  35,  36.) 

Indeed,  the  systematic  propagation,  in  an 
epidemic  form,  of  what,  in  its  spontaneous 
action  on  the  individual,  is  eminently  healthy, 
has  frequently  occurred  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church.  Nervous  prostration  is,  without 
doubt,  no  mark  of  divine  agency  ;  yet  it  is 
as  certain  that  something  very  like  divine 
agency  has  often  acted  through,  or  together 
with,  nervous  prostration.  One  cannot  enter 
here  into  the  countless  religious  epidemics 
of  the  middle  ages  recounted  by  Hecker* — 
into  the  agonies  of  the  Dancing  Mania,  of  the 
Black  Death,  or  even  of  the  affections  which 
seized  those  who  frequented  the  camp  of 
Walter  the  Penniless.  We  must  pass  un- 
noticed the  wild  contortions  of  the  nuns  of 
Northern  Germany,  the  preaching  sickness 
of  Sweden,  the  prophets  of  the  Cevennes 
Mountains,  the  Irving  prophets,  and,  to  come 
nearer  home,  some  of  the  physical  mani- 
festations in  the  recent  revivals  of  Ulster 
and  of  Scotland. 

Out  of  the  heart  of  this  movement  Mor- 
monism arose.  The  noble  principle  of  Pro- 
testantism, that  of  private  judgment,  may 
in  fact  be  carried  to  excess.  From  this 
excess  grew  the  Saints  of  the  latter  day. 
Religious  liberty  may  be  abused,  as  well  as 
political  liberty ;  and  freedom  is  only  a 
boon  to  those  who  know  how  to  employ  it 
with  discretion.  A  wild,  ignorant  multi- 
tude cast  loose  from  every  religious  dogma, 
from  every  solemn  association,  is  in  the 
very  best  condition  for  an  astute  knave  to 
practise  upon ;  and  if  he  use  his  opportunity 
dexterously,  who  knows  but  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  constructing  a  new  religion  1  This 
crowd  must  receive  religious  ideas  from 
.  some  quarter, '  the  old  ones  having  been 
temporarily  shown  to  be  effete,  and  no  one 
.  would   dream  that  they  could  form   such 


*  See  his  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  W. 
M.  Wilkinsoa's  Revival,  in  its  Physical,  Psychical, 
and  Religious  Aspects.     London,  1860. 

Those  who  care  to  follow  out  such  curious  mental 
and  physical  phenomena  throughout  their  develop- 
ment, will  find  some  curious  remarks  in  Heckei^s 
Appendix  to  the  '  Dancing  Mania,'  on  the  various 
countries  in  which  a  similar  religious  epidemic  could 
be  traced,  and  in  particular  to  Scotland,  over  which 
this  disease  seems  to  have  passed  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  See  also  an  article  on 
Revivals  in  this  journal,  Nov.  1860. 
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ideas   for   themselves.     It  was   at  such  a 
juncture   as   we    have   described    that   Jo- 
seph Smith  arose,  and  with  a  consummate 
amount  of  audacity  and  imposition,  gradu- 
ally stumbled  on  the  Mormon  religion.     It 
will  be  obvious  to  all  who  study  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  particularly  after  he  came 
into   notice,  that   Smith   actually  did   not 
know,  with  all   his   vanity  and   ambition, 
that   he  was  to  become  the  founder  of  a 
new  faith.     It  was  only  after  a  series  of 
successful  efforts — marvellous  in  their  suc- 
cess— th§t  the  grand  idea  dawned  on  him 
that  he  should  become  a  second  Buddha  or 
Mohammed,  and  that  children  then  unborn 
should  yet  lisp  his  name  with  reverence. 
He  founded,  no  doubt,  a  gross  syncretism 
of  Christianity  and  his  own  blasphemous 
ravings ;   and  although  the  agglomeration 
so  formed  is  as  amusing  as  it  is  untrue,  yet 
its  adherents — those  who,  from  the  simpli- 
city of  their   hearts,  believe   that  Joseph 
Smith  was  really  inspired  by  God,  as  he 
represented,  to  perfect  Christianity,  and  to 
bring  in  a  new  reign  of  Christ  upon  the 
earth — can  by  no  means  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  open  recipients  of  fraud.    It  is  what 
is  TRtJE  in  the  religion  that  gives  it  its  per- 
manence, not  what  is' false.     The  real  cause 
of  the  abiding  hold  the  faith  has  taken  on 
its  adherents  is  to  be  found  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent quarter  from  the  narrow,  selfish  views 
of  its  founder.   If  this  religion,  when  viewed 
on  its  divine  side,  can  only  be  pronounced 
gross  and  grovelling,  when  looked  at  from 
its  human   side,  it  possesses  the  spirit  of 
equality  and  charity  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
And  the  latter,  be  it  observed,  is  always 
the  side  most  accessible  to  the  crowd — that 
through  which  a  religion  really  insinuates 
itself  into   the   majority  of  men's  minds. 
That  which  lends  to  Mormonism  nearly  all 
its  strength,  is  its  being  emphatically  the  re- 
ligion of  the  poor.     Its  founder  was  only  a 
tiller  of  the  soil ;  and  he  is  incessant  in  his 
appeals  to  the  rich,  and  in  his  denunciations 
of  those  who  refuse  to  aid  their  poor  breth- 
ren.    No   doubt  this   had   all   been   done 
eighteen   hundred   years   before,   infinitely 
better  than  any  human  hand  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do  it  now ;  but  the  excited  state 
of  the  American  working  classes   of  that 
period,  and  the  way  in  which  the  monied 
interest  had  ruthlessly  trodden  down  the 
poor,  rendered  the  religion  of  Christ  nearly 
a  dead  letter  to  them,  and  presented  tempt- 
ing allurements   to  any  man  who   should 
take  it  upon  him  to  found  a  new  fiiith  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old. 

It  is  a  remark  made  by  M.  Ernest  Renan,* 
that  '  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  us  to  conceive 


*  See  his  Etudes  d'Eistoire  Religieuse. 
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the  extent  to  which,  among  the  Mussulmans, 
conscientious  conviction,  and  even  nobleness 
of  character,  can  enter  into  alliance  with  a 
certain  degree  of  imposture.'  There  is  no 
community  in  the  world  to  whom  one  more 
naturally  turns  for  an  example  of  the  high- 
est degree  of  faith,  combined  with  the  most 
vulgar  credulity  and  imposture,  than  to  the 
Saints  of  the  latter  day.  But  no  one,  we 
believe,  who  has  studied  to  any  depth  the 
workings  of  the  religious  feelings  will  affirm 
that  this  is  altogether  untrue  even  of  the 
purest  Christian  faith.  The  essent^l  vanity, 
the  emptiness,  the  weakness  of  men,  are  not 
always  so  far  dissociated  from  the  higher 
features  of  simplicity  and  nobleness,  as  not 
to  be  found  in  the  same  breast.  This  curious 
combination  of  littleness  and  greatness,  of 
meanness  and  magnanimity,  is  very  striking. 
How  can  we  then  so  wholly  condemn  what 
We  ourselves  are  found  sometimes  con- 
sciously to  practise  ?  The  real  answer  to 
this  question  is  found  in  the  entire  self-con- 
demnation which  the  individual  himself  em- 
ploys. Even  while  he  does  wrong,  his  higher 
nature  condemns  it ;  and  this  gives  him  a 
double  authority  in  his  self-constituted  task 
of  censuring  others.  The  sentiment  is  much 
older  than  the  Roman  poet,  who  said  in  his 
pathetic  way, 

'  Video  meliora  proboque, 
Deter iora  Bequor.' 

The  religious  person,  like  the  satirist,  who 
knows  himself  and  his  function  well,  is 
never  more  severe  in  his  censures  than 
when  he  himself  is  one  of  the  party  con- 
demned. 

It  is  next  thing  to  impossible,  to  turn  a 
man,  who  is  contented  with  his  lot  and  his 
religion,  to  look  upon  the  opposite  of  that 
religion,  or  upon  any  modification  of  it,  with 
favour,  much  less  with  approval.  Indeed, 
the  Mormons  carry  out  this  obstinacy  to  an 
extreme.  They  assert  boldly,  according  to 
Burton*  (p.  443),  they  would  still  cling  to 
the  prophet  even  though  he  should  turn  out 
an  impostor.  The  conversion  of  these  peo- 
ple in  their  present  state  would  be  a  nice 
problem. 

The  facts  of  the  Mormon  history  are  well 
known  already  to  all  intelligent  readers ;  but 
it  is  necessary  to  rehearse  them  briefly,  in 
order  to  reach  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
system,  and  its  elements  of  strength  and 
weakness. 

Joseph  Smith  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
December  1805,  at  Sharon,  Windsor  Coun- 
ty, State  of  Vermont.     His  father,  who  was 


*  See  City  of  the  Saints,  hj  R.  F.  Burton.     Lon- 
don :  Longman.     1861. 


first  a  man  of  no  faith,  was  a  tiller  of  the 
soil,  with  which  he  occasionally  combined 
the  functions  of  schoolmaster  and  farmer. 
His  mother  was  a  wild  visionary,  who  veer- 
ed round  every  point  of  the  religious  com- 
pass ;  and  when  she  completed  her  circuit, 
was  as  far  from  heaven  as  when  she  be- 
gan. Joseph  resembled  her  closely  in  the 
latter  respect.  To  her  mind,  or  rather  to 
her  imagination,  everything  was  miraculous, 
everything  was  unreal,  everything  was  ec- 
static. Her  daughter  was  healed  in  an  in- 
stant of  an  incurable  disease  ;  her  family 
aflfairs  were  arranged  by  heavenly  interfer- 
ence,—  a  person,  in  all  ways,  much  fitter, 
we  should  say,  for  the  seclusion  of  a  lunatic 
asylum,  than  for  being  the  head  of  a  house- 
hold. As  for  her  son  Joseph,  now  he  was  a 
Methodist,  anon  he  tampered  with  Presby- 
terianism,  and  even  Roman  Catholicism 
seems  to  have  given  him  trouble.  As  a 
boy,  he  was  a  clever,  unscrupulous  rogue, 
whom  nobody  liked,  and  whom  every  one 
shunned.  Even  his  mother,  who  loved  him 
to  distraction,  admits,  in  her  pious  way,  that 
'  he  was  much  tempted  by  the  devil.'  At 
the  age  of  fifteen,  the  future  prophet  had 
made  up  his  mind  regarding  the  erroneous 
character  of  all  existing  religions, — all  which 
is  ascribed  by  his  followers  to  the  '  corrupt- 
ness of  human  nature.'  Orson  Pratt,  'gauge 
of  philosophy,'  and  a  person  well  informed 
respecting  everything  which  has  transpired, 
both  above  the  earth  and  beneath  it,  alleges 
that  the  sins  of  this  period  were  forgiven 
the  prophet,  through  the  intervention  of  cer- 
tain 'celestial  personages.'  On  reviewing 
this  portion  of  his  career  long  years  after- 
wards, Smith  had  the  hardihood  to  put  on  a 
pious  face,  and  affirm,  'I  have  been  much 
like  Paul  before  Agrippa.'  After  leading  a 
life  of  great  irregularity — having  committed, 
indeed,  nearly  all  the  deadly  sins,  —  he  was 
suddenly  visited  by  a  *  celestial  personage ' 
named  Nephi.  Joseph  could  not  help  re- 
penting now  ;  and  Nephi,  who  was  privileged 
to  visit  him,  told  him,  at  this  early  period, 
about  certain  plates  of  gold  which  lay  con- 
ceale(>in  the  ground,  and  which  God,  from 
the  abundance  of  His  goodness,  had  resolved 
that  Joseph  should  translate  to  the  world. 
Being  still  very  poor,  and  having  gained  a 
pretty  wide  notoriety  as  a  money-digger,  a 
silver-miner  of  the  neighbourhood  employed 
him  in  October  1825  ;  but  whether  much  to 
the  miner's  advantage  does  not  appear. 
The  '  money  digger '  succeeded  so  well  as  to 
marry  a  wife  during  this  engagement.  She 
was  one  Emma  Hale,  daughter  of  a  tavern- 
keeper,  regarding  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
before  we  have  done  with  this  history.  The 
Hales  did  not  like  the  marriage;   and  no 
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wonder.     Who  in  the  world  would  care  for 
a  son-in-law  who  held  communication  with 
celestial  spirits,  was   admitted,   though   in 
bed,  to  hold  open  intercourse  with  Nephi, 
and  who    sometimes   at   night  received   a 
severe  beating  from  an  angel?     On  the  23d 
of  September  1827  —  and  we  call  special 
attention  to  this  date,  for  a  purpose  to  be 
stated  by-and-bye — the  heavenly  messenger 
again   descended,  the   appointed   time   was 
come,  the  golden  plates — the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim  and  the  breastplate  —  were  all 
dug  from  their  concealment  in  the  ground, 
and    committed  to  the  care  of  the  future 
prophet.     On  this,  the  whole  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country  got  up,  and  would  know  the 
contents  of  this  sacred  deposit.     Smith  de- 
clared it  would  cost  him  his  life  to  disclose 
what  had  been  committed  to  him.     Nothing 
would   satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the   people, 
short  of  finding  out  what,  if  anything,  was 
actually  in  his  possession.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances,  Smith    gladly    accepted    fifty 
dollars  of  Martin  Harris,  a  simple  farmer, 
more  wealthy  than  wise,  and  transported  his 
wife  and  his  precious  secret  to  Susquehannah 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  recesses  of  a 
bean-barrel  !      This   obliging    farmer    was 
again    drawn    upon ;    and   the    business  of 
translating  the  plates  began.     This  process 
was  effected   by   means  of  the  Urim   and 
Thummim,  a  big  magnify ing-glass,  through 
which  the  prophet  could  see  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.     Simple  Harris  was  his  secretary ; 
and  the  farmer  deafened  the  whole  country 
with  his  laudations  of  the  wonderful,  nay,  the 
divine  learning  of  the  translator,  who  was 
no  other  than  Joseph  himself.     After  some 
time.  Smith  despatched  Harris  to  Professor 
Anthon  of  New  York,  a  classical  scholar  of 
note,  with  a  copy  of  the  writings  on   the 
plates ;  but  Anthon  had  only  the  learning 
of  earth  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  he  knew 
nothing  about  these  characters.     But  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  story  ;  and  the  pres- 
ent one  is  of  so  much  interest,  that  we  must 
give  both.    This  occurred  in  February  1828 ; 
and  Anthon  wrote  to  a  friend,  on  the  17th 
of  January  1834,  to  the  effect  that  the  copy 
brought  to  him  by  the  incipient  Mormon 
consisted    of    Greek   and   Hebrew   letters, 
crosses,  flourishes,  Roman  characters,  insert- 
ed with  certain  outlandish  marks  obviously 
copied  from  the  Mexican  calendar  of  Hum- 
boldt.    The  translator,  no  doubt,  made  the 
most    of    the    ignorance   of    the    scholar. 
Farmer  Harris   obtained,  after   much   en- 
treaty, a  portion  of  the  translation  to  read 
to  his  wife  ;  but,  as  wives  will,  it  was  allow- 
ed to  disappear  by  her  connivance.     Joseph 
at  once  on  learning  of  the  event,  was  favour- 
ed  with  a  special  revelation   to   suit    the 


emergency,  which  was  more  convenient  than 
enlightened.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  he 
must  abstain  from  again  translating  the  part 
which  had  been  lost,  manifestly  through  fear 
of  comparison.  Simple  Harris  was  re- 
moved from  his  post;  and  one  Oliver  Cow- 
dery,  a  village  schoolmaster,  and  a  much 
more  astute  personage  than  the  farmer,  took 
up  the  part  of  secretary  to  the  translator. 
Joseph  baptized  Oliver,  and  Oliver  baptized 
Joseph ;  and  both  were  made  priests  of  the 
'  Order  of  Aaron  '  by  no  less  a  personage 
than  John  the  Baptist.  The  Hales  of  the 
tavern,  and  the  over-curious  country  people, 
required  to  be  kept  in  darkness  of  all  these 
mysterious  affairs.  Yet  Joseph,  notwith- 
standing, attained  to  a  great,  though  myste- 
rious reputation.  By  some  way  or  other,  two 
crazy  persons  of  means  got  to  hear  of  him 
and  his  doings  :  one  of  them.  Knight,  gave 
him  food ;  the  other,  Whitmer,  took  him 
home  in  his  carriage.  Whitmer  resided  at 
Fayette ;  and  this  occurred  in  the  month  of 
June  1829.  Here  the  prophet  inaugurated 
proceedings  by  baptizing  two  of  the  Whit- 
mers  mnd  his  brother  Hyrum  in  the  waters 
of  a  neighbouring  stream.  The  plates  were 
seen  (of  course,  by  revelation)  first  by  three 
persons,  then  by  eight,  and  lastly  by  eleven, 
from  the  centre  of  a  bright  light,  from  which 
a  voice  was  heard  to  proceed. 

The  translation  of  the  Mormon  Bible  being 
now  complete,  the  next  thing  was  to  find  a 
printer ;  and  unfortunately  the  printer  re- 
quired to  be  paid.  Accordingly,  in  March 
1830,  Martin  Harris  is  charged  by  a  revela- 
tion, under  pain  of  instant  damnation,  to  sell 
his  effects  to  cover  the  expense  of  printing 
the  book  of  Mormon.  The  printer,  accord- 
ingly, had  his  3000  dollars  for  his  5000 
copies  of  the  work.  But  this  was  too  good 
a  thing  for  the  printers  quietly  to  pass  by. 
The  whole  establishment,  from  the  manager 
down  to  the  smallest  '  devil,'  resolved  to 
have  a  scrap  of  the  sacred  book.  One  Cole, 
a  journalist  of  the  time,  stole  a  copy  and 
printed  it.  The  book,  after  being  the  occa- 
sion of  much  fun  to  the  printers,  and  of 
more  fear  to  the  translator,  was  at  last  got 
out.  And  now  for  the  story  of  its  composi- 
tion. 

The  book  of  Mormon  consists  of  a  wild 
jumble  of  history  and  doctrine,  the  latter 
obviously  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  the 
brain  of  the  prophet  and  from  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  former  portion,  which  enters 
largely  into  the  story  of  the  ten  lost  tribes 
of  Israel,  with  whom  it  strives  to  identify 
the  Lamanites,  or  North  American  Indians, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  work  of 
one  Solomon  Spaulding,  a  sentimental,  iin- 
1  aginative  sort  of   man,   who    amused   his 
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leisure  in  writing  a  work  of  fiction  of  this 
identical  description.  Joseph  Smith,  who 
was  an  indifferent  reader,  a  poor  writer,  and 
one  who  held  all  grammar  in  abhorrence,  of 
course  lent  to  his  work  the  illiterate  char- 
acter of  his  mind.  But  how  did  he  come 
by  this  work  of  Solomon  Spaulding's  1  who, 
it  must  be  stated,  wrote  it  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart  as  a  pure  work  of  fiction, 
about  the  year  1813.  This  Manuscript 
Found  —  for  that  was  the  title  of  it  —  was 
extensively  read,  and,  strange  to  say,  for  it 
was  uncommonly  dull,  much  admired  also, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Salem,  Ohio. 
Every  one  who  either  perused  the  MS.,  or 
heard  it  read,  unites  in  averring  that  the  his- 
torical portion  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  agrees 
almost  verbally  with  the  original.  The 
proper  names,  such  as  Mormon,  Moroni, 
Lehi,  Nephi,  Lamanites,  etc.,  are  all  exact 
counterparts  of  those  in  Spaulding's  MS. 
Sidney  Rigdon,  it  is  alleged,  got  hold  of  this 
MS.,  copied  it,  and  gave  it  to  Joseph  Smith. 
But  what  could  the  '  money-digger  '  do  with 
it  while  Spaulding  lived?  Very  convenient- 
ly, Spaulding  soon  after  died,  but  ^ill  his 
MS.  was  in  the  hands  of  one  Patterson,  a 
printer,  who  intended  at  some  future  day  to 
publish  it.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1827,  Patterson  died  also,  and  now  the  way 
was  clear  for  the  impostor  to  exercise  his 
fraud.  This  he  did,  it  will  be  recollected, 
on  the  22d  September  1827,  some  months 
after  Patterson's  death.  On  this  date  it 
was  that  Smith  received  the  sacred  trump- 
ery which  we  have  recorded  a  few  pages 
back. 

The  theological  disquisions  in  which  Smith 
indulges  throughout  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
consist  of  clumsy  interpolations,  anachro- 
nisms, and  contradictions,  generally  put  to- 
gether in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  in  such  a  rambling,  ungrammatical 
way  as  to  render  the  reading  of  it  an  im- 
proving exercise  for  young  aspirants  in 
grammar.*  But  what  are  all  such  merely 
worldly  accomplishments  to  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord?  What  signifies  all  such  mean 
acquirements  to  a  person  who  is  privileged 
to  hold  direct  intercourse  with  heaven,  who 
has  occasional  visits  from  a  '  celestial  per- 

*  One  of  the  most  notorious  instancea  of  flat  con- 
tradiction handed  down  to  the  faithful,  and  profess- 
edly from  a  much  higher  source  than  human,  is 
where  the  polygynic  law  ia  formally  opposed  by  the 
followiog special  revelation  : — 'David  and  Solomon 
had  in  truth  many  wives  and  concubines,  which  was 
abominable  in  my  sight,  saith  the  Lord.  Hearken, 
>  my  brothers,  to  the  word  of  the  Lord ;  for  no  man 
amongst  you  shall  have  more  than  one  wife ;  of 
coDcubines  there  shall  be  none,  because  that  I  the 
Lord  take  delight  in  the  chastity  of  women.' — {Book 
of  Mormon,  'Jacob,'  c.  xi.  §  6.) 


sonage,'  and  on  whom  John  the  Baptist  is 
ordered  to  wait  ? 

The  epoch  of  travail  of  the  new  religion 
was  at  last  got  over ;  and  it  was  hencefor- 
ward to  stand  forth  as  a  decided  fact  before 
the  world.  Mormonism  was  formally  organ- 
ized on  the  6th  of  April  1830  ;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  Oliver  Cowdery  preached 
the  first  sermon  at  Fayette.  Convert  upon 
convert  flocked  in,  and  in  less  than  two 
months  the  new  Church  could  boast  of  thirty 
members.  But  the  prophet,  as  all  prophets 
must,  had  yet  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind  to 
surmount.  He  was  publicly  charged  by  his 
most  intimate  associates  with  swindling, 
drunkenness,  and  blackguardism.  His  craft, 
dexterity,  and  address  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  others,  stood  him  in  good  stead, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  foil  all  these  machina- 
tions. 

Joseph's  wife,  Emma,  the  tavern-keeper's 
daughter,  regarding  whom  he  afterwards 
said  that  she  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven 
if  she  got  nothing  to  rule  in  it,  by  a  special 
communication  from  on  high,  was  made  the 
'Elect  Lady,  the  Daughter  of  God.'  The 
whole  of  the  Smiths  came  over  to  the  new 
faith,  and  a  number  of  the  brothers  of  the 
founder  were  proclaimed  priests.  Brigham 
Young,  '  Lion  of  the  Lord,'  was  converted  ; 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  '  Archer  of  Paradise,'  and 
general  .stump  orator  of  the  faithful,  was 
converted ;  and  Orson  Pratt,  '  Gauge  of 
Philosophy,'  was  likewise  brought  into  the 
fold.  Sidney  Rigdon,  printer  and  preacher, 
and  an  old  associate  of  Joseph's,  who  had 
gone  through  as  many  phases  of  faith  as 
there  are  days  in  the  year,  suddenly  became 
moved.  So  did  Edward  Partridge,  so  did 
'  Annalist '  Whitmer,  so  did  W.  W.  Phelps. 
Printing  was  established,  newspapers  set  on 
foot,  and  divine  communications  kept  the 
prophet  quite  busy  transcribing  them.  Mis- 
sionaries were  sent  forth  to  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Lamanites ;  several  of  Joseph's  coad- 
jutors had  the  '  Order  of  Melchisedec '  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  an  important  element 
was  added  to  the  Mormon  faith  in  the  Book 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants.  Things  were 
actually  beginning  to  flourish  with  Joseph 
now.  No  doubt  he  required  sometimes  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  greatness,  in  a  more  un- 
comfortable manner  than  was  at  all  agree- 
able to  him ;  but  he  could  console  himself 
with  the  reflection  that,  had  he  still  been  an 
obscure  'money-digger,'  he  would  have  got 
through  the  world  as  quietly  as  miners 
ordinarily  do.  Thus,  persons  attempted  to 
poison  him,  and  he  was  actually  tarred  and 
feathered  one  night  by  a  wild,  exultant  mob. 
It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  anything  the 
better  of  the  rude  hustling  of  the  mob,  or 
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that  his  body  was  quite  as  invulnerable  as 
the  person  of  Achilles  after  his  dip  iu  the 
Styx. 

These  things   transpired   in   and  around 
Kirtland,  in  Ohio.     Meanwhile  the  prophet 
had  been  on  the  outlook  for  some  spot  where 
the  custom  of  tarring  and  feathering  was 
unknown,  and  where  the  faithful  could  enjoy 
comparative  peace  in  going  about  their  in- 
dustrial affairs,  and  be  permitted  to  worship 
God  as  their  prophet  or  their  conscience  dic- 
tated. A  spot  was  accordingly  pitched  upon 
by  the  prophet,  twelve  miles  west  of  Inde- 
pendence, in  the  State  of  Missouri,  where 
an  extensive  Mormon  settlement  was  made, 
and  where  their  chief  had  abundance  of  reve- 
lations to  show  that  this  was  the  promised 
land.     The   meanest   Mormon   caught    the 
infection,  and  the  Saints  were  loud  in  their 
boastings  of  what  the  Lord  would  do  for 
them  in  particular,  and  what  He  would  not  do 
for  every  other  body  in  general.     They  car- 
ried their  vaunting  so  far  that  they  told  the 
Missourians,  in  plain  language,  that  this  ter- 
ritory was  theirs  by  divine  right,  and  would 
be  theirs  in  reality  in  a  very  short  time. 
Deeply  irritated  by  such  pretentious  lan- 
guage, the  inhabitants  of  Missouri  gave  un- 
mistakeable  signs  that  they  were  not  to  put 
up  with  such  parade.     No  doubt  the  Mis- 
sourians were  much  to  blame  in  the  long 
run,  but  still  we  believe  the  meek  Mormons 
were   the   original   aggressors.     The   State 
authorities,  besides,  did  not  want  to  favour 
the   Mormons ;    the    various   sects   of  the 
Church  disliked  them  ;  and,  with  both  State 
and  Churcj^  at  their  back,  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri were  quite  safe  in  voting  the  faithful 
out  of  the  territory.     Joseph,  sly  man  that 
he  was,  thought  that  his  absence  would  not 
be  undesirable,  and  went  off  (doubtless  by 
revelation)  to  preach  to  the  Canadians  in  the 
far  north.     But  in  his  absence  things  went 
all  wrong.    The  Mormons,  in  great  trepida- 
tion, recalled  him.  He  tried  to  inflame  their 
'  fanaticism  by  natural  means,  and  failing  that, 
by  supernatural.     On  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber 1833,  a  shower  of  shooting  stars  de- 
scended to  the  horizon ;  the  prophet  seized 
upon  the  phenomenon  —  an  ordinary  one 
enough — and  alleged  that  it  was  specially 
predictive  of  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
to  reign  upon  the  earth.    A  human  skeleton 
was  dug  up  in  the  adjoining  neighbourhood, 
which  he  told  his  people  was  Zelph,  a  gigan- 
tic Lamanite,  who  flourished  ages  before, 
according  to   the   Book   of  Mormon.     The 
energy  and'ability  of  the  man  rose  with  his 
circumstances,  if  those  circumstances    de- 
veloped new  aspects  of  his  deceit  and  impos- 
ture.' On  the  5th  of  May  1834,  he  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  150  devoted  and  well- 


armed  men.  Cholera  seized  them ;  and 
though  the  '  laying  on  of  hands'  was  vigor- 
ously practised  by  their  captain,  it  was  found 
advisable  to  break  up  the  band.  Foiled  ia 
his  attempt  to  overcome*  his  enemies  by 
carnal  weapons,  he  betook  himself  exclu- 
sively to  spiritual  ones.  He  organized  '  the 
Seventy,'^he  apostolic  order  was  chosen,  he 
opened  tne  class  of  the  high  school  of  the 
prophets,  and  he  gave  quite  a  remarkable 
rendering  to  a  papyrus  roll  which  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  from  an  Egyptian  mummy.* 
A  great  Church  festival  was  organized,  which 
extended  over  several  days.  A  pillar  of  fire 
appeared  over  the  temple ;  cloven  tongues, 
as  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  sat  over  certain 
of  the  worshippers ;  and  Brigham  Young 
prophesied  in  an  unknown  tongue.  These 
five  days  of  prayer  and  spiritual  enjoyment 
are  alleged  by  the  profane  to  have  been  five 
days  of  drunkenness,  and  worse ;  but  what 
will  the  proAine  not  allege? 

In  November  1 837,  Joseph's  great  'Safe- 
ty Society  Bank  '  at  Kirtland  was  declared 
insolvent,  and  the  prophet  pronounced  a 
swindler.  Judging  that  discretion  was  the 
better  part  of  valour,  he  clandestinely  retired 
to  Missouri,  whither  he  was  duly  warned 
by  a  revelation,  and  whence  he  urged  his 
innocence  on  the  plea  that  one  of  his  clerks 
had  robbed  him.  If  the  prophet  had  been  a 
Platonist,  no  doubt  he  would  have  defended 
himself  on  the  ground  of  a  quaint  definition 
given  in  the  'OpoL,  often  attached  to  Plato's 
writings,  of  a  king,  who  is  said  to  be  a 
person  '  not  subject  to  the  auditing  of  his 
accounts.'  It  is  asserted  by  the  Gentiles, 
that  about  this  period  Sidney  Rigdon  made 
bold  to  have  a  revelation  of  his  own  on  the 
'  spiritual  wife  '  doctrine,  —  a  refined  name 
for  the  systematic  polygamy  now  practised 
in  Utah  ;  but  as  the  Mormons  are  shy  to 
own  these  little  failings  in  their  great  men, 
we  had  better  treat  their  consciences  tender- 
ly, and  not  insist  too  strongly  on  the  fact. 
Still  the  strife  raged  with  unappeased  vio- 
lence between  the  Mormons  and  the  Mis- 


*  Smith  gave  out  to  his  followers,  with  much 
pomp  and  circumstance,  that  these  papyri  were  cer- 
tain revelations  from  a  so-called  '  Book  of  Abraham,' 
and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  enter  upon  the  de- 
tails of  these  writings  of  the  ancient  patriarch,  and 
professed  to  give  a  translation  of  them.  M.  Eemy, 
curious  to  ascertain  the  measure  of  correctness  which 
belonged  to  the  prophet's  mummery,  got  M.  Deveria, 
of  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  to  give  a  literal 
translation  of  these  rolls  of  papyrus,  which  turn  out 
to  be  'fragments  of  Egyptian  funerary  MSS.,'  contain- 
ing accounts  of  the  '  resurrection  of  Osiris,'  and  other 
recondite  Egyptian  affairs,  instead  of  autograph  me- 
moirs of  Abraham,  as  the  Mormon  prophet  had  given 
them  down  for.  (See  vol.  ii.  p.  540  of  Remy's  Jour- 
ney  to  Great  Salt  Lake  City.    2  vols.    1861.) 
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sourians.  The  losses  of  the  Saints  are  set 
down  by  themselves  at  between  300  and 
400  men,  women,  and  children.  All  their 
property  was  des^oyed  or  confiscated ;  their 
prophet  was  taken  prisoner,  but  he  eluded 
his  captors,  and  fled  with  his  followers  to 
Illinois.  This  occurred  on  the  26th  April 
1839. 

The  Mormons  were  at  first  well  received 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois.  A  new  town 
arose  as  swiftly,  and  as  harmoniously  as  if 
the  old  lyre  of  Greece  had  thrilled  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  who  built  it.  Nauvoo, 
this  modern  Thebes,  rose  from  the  site  of 
six  hovels  which  had  occupied  the  ground 
before  the  Saints  arrived.  The  foreign 
missions  'had  succeeded  to  a  marvel,  and 
numerous  converts  flocked  from  the  Old 
World,  and  particularly  from  Englandi  to 
enjoy  the  sacred  privilege  of  adding  a  stone 
to  the  temple  of  the  Lord  in  the  city  of 
Nauvoo.  Revelations  were  rife ;  grand 
houses,  hotels,  and  temples  were  built ;  the 
prophet  had  permission  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  to  form  a  special 
militia,  of  which  he  himself  was  chosen 
lieutenant-general.  The  new  city  required 
a  mayor,  and  who  more  likely  to  wear  the 
highest  municipal  robes  than  the  Lord's 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith?  He  "was  accord- 
ingly proclaimed  President  of  the  whole 
Church,  Translator,  Revelator,  Seer,  Pro- 
phet, General  of  Militia,  and  Mayor  of  the 
City  !  Project  succeeded  project  with  ever- 
increasing  success.  All  his  enemies  were 
silenced  ;  good  fortune  smiled  on  him  ;  and 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart  he  asked  his  fol- 
lowers if  they  wished,  for  another  president ! 
The  idea  of  polygamy,  which  had  before 
been  whispered  of,  now  emerged  from  its 
hiding-place  in  the  bosoms  of  the  hierarchy. 
On  the  12th  of  July  1843,  the  revelator 
resolved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  his 
dubious  doings,  and  published  the  following 
celebrated  revelation :    '  Do  the  works  of 

Abraham If  a   man  espouse 

ten  virgins,  who  are  given  him  by  the  law 
(the  Mormon  revealed  law),  he  cannot  com- 
mit adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him  ;  there- 
fore is  he  justified.  Let  my  daughter 
Emma  receive  all  those  who  have  been  be- 
stowed upon  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are 
virtuous  in  my  sight.'  My  daughter  Emma 
unfortunately  would  do  no  such  thing,  and 
she  stormed  as  lustily  as  if  she  had  been 
still  a  Gentile,  or  as  if  the  '  revelation '  had 
come  up  from  beneath  the  '  dark  bridge.' 
The  prophet  told  the  people  that  the  time 
had  not  yet  fully  come,  '  by  reason  of  igno- 
rance and  credulity,'  to  carry  out  fully  the 
concubinage  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarchs. 
Flushed   with  exultation,  and  big  with  the 


idea  of  being  a  rival  to  Mohammed,  he  set 
himself  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  He  failed,  as  doubt- 
less he  foresaw  he  would,  but  the  audacity 
of  the  act  brought  him  into  notoriety  ;  and 
the  Mormons,  proud  of  their  president, 
bore  him  in  insolent  triumph  through  the 
streets  of  Nauvoo.  But  the  end  was  ap- 
proaching. A  young  girl  who  said  she  was 
inspired,  predicted  that  the  prophet  should 
be  overthrown,  and  that  one  of  his  apostles 
should  succeed  him.  Time  will  put  this, 
like  many  other  things,  to  the  proof. 

A  vulgar  paper,  called  the  '  Expositor,' 
began  to  take  to  pieces  the  character  and 
fair  fame  of  the  prophet ;  and  sixteen 
women,  whether  truly  or  falsely,  were 
brought  up  as  witnesses  to  the  gross  im- 
morality of  Joseph  and  the  principal  digni- 
taries of  Nauvoo.  This  paper  was  violently 
voted  a  public  nuisance  by  the  mayor  and 
municipal  council,  and  a  common  policeman 
was  ordered  to  go  and  summarily  break  up 
the  printing  press.  The  effects  of  this,  in  a 
country  like  America,  where  the  liberty  of 
the  press  is  considered  more  than  sacred, 
may  be  imagined.  The  prophet  was  seized, 
but  was  afterwards  liberated  ;  and  having 
resolved  to  take  the  high  hand  with  the 
Gentile  mob  from  Carthage,  called  out,  on 
his  own  responsibility,  the  legion  of  Nauvoo, 
and  made  a  pretence  of  fighting  for  the 
rights,  the  liberties,  and  the  religion  of  his 
people.  But  he  little  knew  the  violence  of 
an  enraged  mob.  Himself  and  his  brother 
Hyrum,  a  weak  fanatic,  were  charged  with 
treason  for  having  illegally  sum#noned  out 
the  Nauvoo  legion  ;  and  on  this  accusation 
the  two  were  imprisoned.  A  hundred  men, 
with  blackened  faces,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
rushed  into  the  prison  one  evening  where 
the  affrighted  sectaries  lay,  and  summarily 
shot  them  without  judge  or  jury.  With 
the  words  *  0  Lord  my  God '  upon  his  lips, 
the  prophet  went  out  of  this  life  with  six 
bullets  through  him. 

Never  before,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
was  so  much  effected  by  such  a  vulgar  self 
seeker  as  Joseph  Smith.  Undoubted  ability 
no  one  will  deny  him  :  he  was  acute,  clever, 
dexterous ;  but  cunning,  falsehood,  and 
knavery  formed  the  basis  of  his  character. 
No  doubt  he  was  fiinatical, — as  much  so,  at 
least,  as  so  ingenious  and  skilful  a  rogue 
could  be.  It  may  well  puzzle  the  most 
sagacious  student  of  his  life  to  tell,  some- 
times, where  the  knavery  and^  where  the 
fanaticism  begins;  his  whole  life  is  formed 
of  knavery  and  fanaticism  as  its  warp  and 
woof;  worked  up  by  a  more  cunning  hand 
than  any  of  our  pattern  designers,  into  a 
texture  so  plausible  and  so  truthlike  as  well 
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to  deceive  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  An 
impostor  he  was,  without  any  doubt;  but 
one  feels  often  at  a  loss  to  assign  to  him 
what  really  was  his,  so  inextricably  inter- 
woven is  his  whole  life  with  fraud  and  reli- 
giosity. Shakspeare  has  hit  off  Joseph's 
character  in  his  own  felicitous  way  in  the 
Tem2)esi,  where  Prospero  recounts  the  ex- 
cellences of  his  '  dear '  brother : 

'  Like  one, 
Who  having  nnto  truth,  by  telling  of  it, 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  bis  own  lie.' — (Act  L,  Scene  2.) 

Smith  had  risen  from  a  very  mean  position, 
of  no  fortune,  of  no  education  ;  and  yet  he 
effected  such  a  revolution  in  the  religious 
ways  of  thinking  of  the  world,  that  we  may 
well  hesitate  in  pronouncing  him  a  whole- 
sale deceiver.  Assuredly  it  was  to  a  large 
extent  by  the  most  childish  deceit  that  he 
accomplished  many  of  his  ends ;  and  what 
apparent  devotion  he  superadded  to,  his 
means,  rendered  them  not  a  whit  more  tak- 
ing to  every  person  of  sagacity.  Mr.  Car- 
lyle  has  enlarged,  with  his  accustomed 
energy  and  fervour,  on  the  utter  unproduc- 
tiveness of  all  falsehood ;  but  he  has  not 
given  us  the  genesis  of  this  Gorgon,  much 
less  its  Protean  power  of  changing  its  shape 
always  when  attacked.  The  enemies  of 
Smith  ascribe  to  him  every  vice  of  the 
seven  deadly  sins ;  his  friends  ascribe  to 
him  '  every  virtue  under  heaven.'  One 
would  say  that  his  character  very  likely  lies 
between  the  two  extremes,  and  that  he 
might  adopt  with  truth  the  words  of  the 
French  poet — 

'  Je  n'ai  point  merite 
Ni  cet  exces  d'honneur  ni  cette  indignite.' 

Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  with 
which  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the  pro- 
phet, that  out  of  39  accusations  which  were 
brought  against  him  by  all  manner  of  courts, 
so  astute  and  skilful  was  he,  that  he  contriv- 
ed to  avoid  conviction  on  every  one  of  the 
charges.  The  prophet  was  now  dead  ;  and 
Brigham  Young  who  had  been  his  right-hand 
man  since  his  conversion  to  Mormonisra, — 
a  cautious,  watchful,  self-willed  individual, 
more  profoundly  astute  even  than  Joseph 
Smith,  but  less  subject  to  passion  and 
vanity, — now  drew  on  himself  the  attention 
of  many  of  the  faithful  who  were  on  the 
outlook  for  a  fit  person  to  fill  the  vacant 
presidency.  No  doubt  Sidney  Rigdon  had 
strong  claims  on  it ;  but  his  fits  of  back- 
sliding did  not  improve  his  prospects  with 
the  high  council  of  the  church,  even  although 
he  had  long  ago  aspired,  like  Prometheus, 
to  seize  upon  celestial  fire,  and  professed  a 
partiality  for  the  office  of  '  revelator.'    Rig- 


don, Strong,  Wight,  and  "William  Smith, 
brother  of  the  prophet,  all  put  forward 
their  claims;  but  Brigham  Young  quietly 
excommunicated  them  all,  and  the  three 
former  retired  to  found  religions  of  their 
own.  There  was  no  candidate  now  to  op- 
pose the  '  Lion  of  the  Lord ; '  so,  accord- 
ing to  Smith's  prediction.  Young  was  raised 
to  the  presidency  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  Saints, 

The  Nauvoo  temple,  which  by  its  extent 
and  grandeur  surpassed  anything  of  the 
kind  yet  erected  in  America,  was  consecrat- 
ed on  the  1st  of  May  1846.  In  1850  a 
storm  completed  what  an  incendiary  had 
begun,  and  it  can  now  rival  Baalbec  or  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  in  the  magnificence  of 
its  decay.  Meanwhile  the  Saints  were 
urgent  in  their  appeals  to  Congress  for  a 
redress  of  their  grievances  at  the  hand  of 
the  Gentiles;  but  nothing  came  of  their 
prayers.  Their  expulsion  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Quincey  was  solemnly  resolved  upon, 
and  as  solemnly  carried  out  on  the  17th  of 
September  1846.  The  Mormons  decided 
on  proceeding  westward.  They  crossed  the 
Mississippi  on  the  ice,  and  wintered  atKanes- 
ville,  beneath  vehicles  and  rude  tents  and 
coverings  which  they  had  brought  with 
them.  Disease,  privation,  fatigue,  was  very 
busy  in  the  camp,  and  hardly  a  family 
quitted  the  place  without  having  left  one  or 
two  of  their  number  a  mournful  legacy  to 
the  rude  tenderness  of  the  roaming  Laman- 
ite.  In  the  spring  of  1847,  Brigham  Young, 
with  a  picked  band,  started  in  search  of  the 
'  promised  land,'  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  July, 
Orson  Pratt,  '  Gauge  of  Philosophy,'  enter- 
ed the  Utah  plain,  under  a  strong  guard, 
with  his  barometer  and  telescope  in  hand. 
When  Brigham  came  up  next  day,  they 
surveyed  the  whole  plain  ;  and  a  revelation 
was  duly  had  from  heaven,  that  the  faithful 
should  settle  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake.  These  simple  worthies  believed  that 
the  land  was  nobody's,  and  primitive  right 
in  landed  property  every  one  recognises  to 
lie  with  the  strongest.  According  to  this 
time-honoured  principle,  tiie  United  States 
put  in  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Indians;  but  every  one  can  see  that  this  is 
merely  an  evasion  to  keep  these  polygamists 
out  of  legal  possession  of  the  soil.  The 
Saints  hold  their  land,  accordingly,  on  a 
very  insecure  tenure.* 

After  a  journey  unparalleled  in  its  hard- 
ships, and  to  which  Dr.  Charles  Mackay 
can  find  no  suitable  analogy  but  that  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  the  en- 


*  City  of  the  Saints,  p.  852. 
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tire  band  at  last  reached  Utah.  The  Mor- 
mon battalion,  that  had  been  sent  a  year 
before  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  United 
States,  arrived,  500  strong,  fresh,  if  not 
victorious,  from  the  Mexican  vpar,  in  which 
they  had  7iot  been  engaged.  The  foreign  mis- 
sions prospered,  and  persons  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  began  to  flock  into  the  '  Happy 
Valley'  in  the  far  west.  The  faithful,  who 
had  contended  with  cold,  with  hunger,  with 
fatigue,  with  disease,  with  barbarous  treat- 
ment from  the  Indians,  and  with  no  better 
from  their  Christian  countrymen,  had  got 
a  disciplining  in  endurance  and  energy  such 
as  they  were  not  likely  soon  to  forget.  Their 
industry  was,  and  is,  unceasing.  They  laid 
out  ground  for  their  future  capital,  consist- 
ing of  four  squares  of  ten  acres  each ;  they 
tilled  the  ground,  they  planted  trees,  and 
they  raised  forts  of  defence  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  wandering  Sioux.  The  first 
survey  of  the  plain  of  Utah  disclosed  that, 
though  largely  encrusted  with  salt,  it  was 
in  part  fit  for  agriculture  ;  the  mountains 
had  glens  and  openings  suitable  for  pastur- 
age ;  coal,  iron,  sulphur,  fir,  abounded ; 
stone  and  fine  granite  could  be  come  at; 
there  was  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  the 
lake  supplied  abundance  of  salt. 

'  The  houses,'  says  Captain  Burton, '  are  almost 
all  of  one  pattern,— a  barn  shape,  with  wings  and 
lean-to's,  generally  facing,  sometimes  turned  end- 
ways to,  the  street,  which  gives  a  suburban  look 
to  the  settlement ;  and  the  diminutive  casements 
show  that  window  glass  is  not  yet  made  in  the 
valley.  Id  the  best  abodes  the  adobe  rests  upon 
a  few  courses  of  sand-stone,  which  prevent  under- 
mining by  water  or  ground-damp  ;  and  it  must 
always  be  protected  by  a  coping  from  the  rain 
and  snow.  The  poorer  are  small,  low,  and  hut- 
like ;  others  are  long,  single-storied  buildings, 
somewhat  like  stables,  with  many  entrances'. 
The  best  houses  resemble  East  Indian  bungalows, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  low  shady  verandahs,  well 
trellised,  and  supported  by  posts  or  pillars.  All 
are  provided  with  chimneys,  and  substantial  doors 
to  keep  out  the  piercing  cold  [of  winter].' 

Tileworks  and  potteries,  limekilns  and  tan- 
neries, flour-mills  and  saw-mills,  woollen 
factories  and  cotton  factories,  nail-making 
and  cutlery,  roads,  and  even  railroads,  were 
soon  set  agoing.  A  beet-root  sugar  ma- 
chine has  been  recently  brought  to  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  at  a  cost  of  £20,000.  The 
place  is  temperate.  In  summer  the  air  is 
very  dry,  the  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and 
the  whole  territory  is  considered  one  of  the 
healthiest  under  the  latitude  in  which  it  is 
situate.  The  region  lies  between  40°  and 
42°  N.,  and  we  may  conveniently  compare 
it  with  Rome  and  Madrid,  which  are  situate 
nearly  under  the  same  belt.  With  such  ma- 
terial resources  at  their  command,  and  with 


such  a  supply  of  will  and  muscle  to  expend 
on  labour,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at,  that 
in  a  few  years  they  have  made  a  barren 
place  fruitful,  and  have  converted  a  desert 
into  one  of  the  most  thriving  territories  in 
the  woi'ld.  Brigham  and  the  Mormons  long 
boasted  that  they  had  set  foot  at  last  on 
virgin  soil,  and  were  sincerely  of  opinion 
that  no  civilised  foot  had  trod  the  vale  of 
Deseret  before  them ;  but  thousands  of 
years  ago  the  ingenious  Aztecs  had  lefl 
traces  of  themselves  in  the  soil,  and  bits  of 
their  pottery  are  now  being  dug  up  in  Utah, 
almost  rivalling  in  skill  the  enamels  of 
Palissy  and  the  vases  of  Wedgewood. 

Like  the  senior  prophet,  Brigham  Young 
invites  everybody,  of 'whatever  religious 
persuasion,'  to  come  to  the  New  Jerusalem, 
where  they  will  find  perfect  freedom  for  the 
exercise  of  their  faith,  whatever  its  charac- 
ter. Joseph  Smith  had  said,  that  every 
system  has  '  a  little  truth  mixed  with  error,' 
and  his  successor  is  legitimately  carrying 
out  this  doctrine.  No  doubt,  Smith  owed 
this  eclectical  saying  to  that  '  gauge  of  phi- 
losophy,' Orson  Pratt,  who,  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  have  raked  it 
up  industriously  from  the  purlieus  of  some 
philosophical  reunion  at  Boston  or  Phila- 
delphia, little  dreaming  that  it  was  as  old  at 
least  as  Proclus.*  This,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  material- 
istic pantheism  of  the  Mormon  creed  finds 
its  origin. 

It  is  nearly  impossible,  so  fluctuating  are 
their  religious  views,  to  ascertain  precisely 
what  form  of  belief  the  Mormons  adhere 
to.  A  new  '  revelation '  may  descend  any 
day,  to  revolutionize  their  whole  convic- 
tions. So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  as- 
certain it,  however,  the  following  is,  in  brief, 
something  like  what  the  Saints  maintain.  It 
is  of  course  considerably  simplified,  and 
stripped  of  a  fair  share  of  unnecessary  ver- 
biage. Prom  the  authorized  Confession  of 
■Faith  one  can  gather  that  the  Mormons 
profess  to  believe  in  the  word  of  God  re- 
corded in  the  Bible,  in  the  Book  of  Mor- 
mon, and  the  Book  of  Docti'ines  and  Cove- 
nants, which  in  their  view  completes  the 
'  Scriptures,'  and  forms  the  fulness  of  the 
Gospel.  Their  mode  of  interpreting  is  new, 
and  quite  peculiar.  They  describe  '  God ' 
in  their  symbolic  books  as  '  a  material,  or- 
ganized intelligence,  possessing  both  body 
and  parts.  He  is  in  the  form  of  man,  or 
rather  man  is  in  the  form  of  God.'     In  an- 


*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  his  Ethical  Disserta- 
tion, if  we  recollect  rightly,  ascribes  this  doctrine  to 
Grotius,  and  every  one  knows  its  best  exponent  at 
the  present  day  is  M.  Cousin. 
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swer  to  the  question,  '  Can  you  prove,  then, 
that  man  is  in  the  form  of  God  V  the  Mor- 
mon readily  answers,  'Yes;  Genesis  v.  1  : 
In  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the 
likeness  of  God  made  He  him;'  and  so  on 
with  this  realistic  way  of  looking  at  nearly 
every  word  of  the  Scriptures.  They  main- 
tain that  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power 
of  working  miracles  still  belongs  to  the 
true  Mormon  Church,  and  that  many  of 
their  number  can  work  miracles  and  cast 
out  devils.  They  hold  that  the  end  of  the 
world  is  very  near,  and  that  they  are  the 
'  Saints  '  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse,  who 
will  reign  with  Christ  in  a  temporal  king- 
dom in  this  world.  The  seat  of  this  king- 
jdom  they  allege  will  be  either  Missouri  or 
Great  Salt  Lake  City.  Men,  in  order  to  be 
saved,  must  comply  with  four  conditions  : 
they  must  believe  in  the  atonement  of 
Christ ;  they  must  repent  of  their  sins ; 
they  must  receive  baptism  by  immersion, 
at  the  hands  of  an  apostle  of  Christ's  ap- 
pointment [a  Mormon  one,  of  course]  ; 
they  must  receive  the  laying  on  of  hands 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  duly 
authorized  apostles  [that  is,  by  the  apostles 
of  the  Mormon  Church].  They  recognise 
two  orders  of  priesthood,  the  '  Aaronic ' 
and  the  '  Melchizedek '  orders,  and  are  gov- 
erned by  a  prophet,  twelve  apostles,  the 
seventies,  bishops,  high-priests,  deacons, 
elders,  and  teachers.  (See  Compendium  of 
the  Faith  and  Doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Jeaus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  by  F. 
D.  Richards,  1857,  passim  ;  also  the  Book 
of  Mormon.)  Both  M.  Remy  and  Captain 
Burton  dwell  largely  on  this  portion  of  the 
Mormon  history  ;  but  we  fear,  except  to 
those  who  care  for  examining  the  system 
narrowly,  it  is  by  no  means  the  most  inter- 
esting.* 

All  citizens  of  the  territory.  Mormons  or 
Gentiles,  were  summoned  to  Great  Salt 
City  to  deliberate  on  a  governor  who  should 
rule  them,  subject  always  to  the  supremacy 
of  Washington.  Who  so  likely,  who  so 
fit,  as  President  Young,  Prophet,  Revelator, 
and  Seer  ?  He  took  the  oaths  as  governor 
of  the  territory  on  the  3d  February  1851. f 


*  The  Book  of  Mormon  first  appeared  in  1830,  at 
Palmyra,  New  York  ;  then  in  England  in  1841 ;  in 
French,  at  Paris,  in  1852  ;  and  versions  have  been 
published  of  it  in  German,  Italian,  Danish,  "Welbh, 
and  Hawaian,  The  copy  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
before  lis  at  present  is  the  one  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  purports  to  be  '  An  Account  written  by 
the  hand  of  Mormon,  upon  plates  taken  from  the 
plates  of  Nephi.'  Translated  by  Joseph  Smith, 
junior.  First  European  edition,  from  the  second 
American  edition.    Liverpool,  England,  1841. 

f  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  thirty  thou- 
sand inhabitants  have  hitherto  been  regarded  by 


Proud  of  his  position,  and  satisfied  with  his 
new  office,  Brigham  resolved  to  let  his  sub- 
jects have  the  benefit  of  Joseph  Smith's 
revelation  of  the  12th  of  June  1843.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  September  1852,  polygamy 
(or  more  properly  polygyny),  became  law 
in  Utah.  The  original  form  which  the  poly- 
gynic  creed  assumed  among  the  Mormons 
was  that  of  the  spiritual  wife  doctrine,  as 
it  is  called,  of  which  Captain  Burton,  in  his 
gallant  way,  entirely  ignores  the  existence, 
as  anything  else  than  a  Gentile  illusion. 
But  as  he  does  that  so  often  respecting  tole- 
rably well  authenticated  Mormon  practices, 
this  need  cause  us  no  uneasiness,  but  only  a 
little  regret.  The  meaning  of  the  spiritual 
wife  doctrine  is  ^i^,  that  as  it  is  an  article 
of  faith  among  th^Iormons  that  man  with- 
out woman,  and  woman  without  man,  can- 
not be  saved ;  the  more  wives  a  man  has, 
the  fuller  will  be  his  glory  in  the  next 
world.  The  Mormon  dignitary  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  habit,  apart  from  his  carnal 
marriage  of  one  wife,  of  secretly  contracting 
certain  spiritual  alliances  which  in  theory 
were  to  be  Platonic,  and  which  were  usually 
called  sealings,  or  marriages  for  eternity. 
But  this  refined,  though  essentially  vile 
tenet,  entirely  disappeared  on  the  bolder 
and  more  forward  doctrine  of  polygamy 
becoming  law  among  the  Mormons.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter  dogma,  in  the  other 
world  each  man  will  reign  over  his  children, 
who  will  constitute  his  kingdom  ;  and  of 
course  the  more  children,  the  larger  the 
kingdom  and  the  greater  the  glory.  It  is 
the  duty,  accordingly,  of  every  man  in  Utah, 
who  can,  from  his  position  or  his  means, 
conveniently  afford  it,  to  take  as  many 
wives  as  he  can  creditably  support.  No 
doubt  there  are  instances,  particularly 
among  the  poor,  of  men  marrying  more 
wives  than  they  can  properly  sustain,  which 
entails  upon  their  helpmates  a  good  deal 
more  labour  and  hardship  than  is  at  all 
agreeable.  But  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule;  and  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  all  who  act- 
ually contract  or  who  purpose  to  engage  in 
marriage,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
circumstances  and  worldly  position.  In- 
stances have  been  known  also  of  persons, 

the  Government  of  "Washington  as  fit  to  consti- 
tute a  territory,  and  sixty  thousand  a  State.  To  be- 
come a  State  of  the  old  Union,  with  its  own  laws 
and  its  own  supremacy,  has  hitherto  been  the  am- 
bition of  every  Mormon  in  Utah,  and  certain  writers 
have  not  hesitated  to  say  that  this  is  one  main  in- 
ducement tO'  the  doctrine  of  polygamy.  Various 
causes,  of  which  no  doubt  this  very  polygamy  is 
one,  have  hitherto  withheld  that  public  recognition 
by  the  States  of  North  America,  which  the  Mor- 
mons consider  themselves  entitled  to. 
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who  seemed  content  with  their  single  spouse, 
getting  a  quiet  hint  from  Brigham  that  he 
'  must  take  another  wife.'  These  poor  de- 
luded women — for  one  can  call  them  by  no 
other  name  —  learn  to  sacrifice  themselves 
under  the  persuasion  that  they  are  power- 
fully contributing  towards  the  eternal  feli- 
city of  their  husbands.  They  are  bribed  by 
the  hierarchy  with  promises  of  Paradise, 
and  subjugated  by  their  husbands  with 
threats  of  annihilation  if  they  rebel.  They 
are  all  anxious,  however,  to  become  a  man's 
Jirst  wife,  who  is  queen  over  the  rest  of 
hi^^'helpmates  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  The  essential  inequality  of  the  sexes 
is  at  once  a  religious  dogma  and  a  rule  of 
life  among  the  Saints.  i|||pid  from  Brigliam 
Young  down  to  the  verrest  scavenger  in  the 
New  Jerusalem,  this  tone  of  marital  supe- 
riority is  constantly  insisted  on.  There  is 
said  to  be  an  extensive  system  of  perform- 
ing conjugal  rites  by  proxy,  when  the  hus- 
band is  constrained  to  go  abroad  on  a  long 
and  tedious  mission,  but  this  is  not  suffi- 
ciently authenticated.  Some  of  the  Mor- 
mon women,  however,  do  not  bear  the  evils 
of  polygamy  quite  so  meekly,  and  there  are 
numerous  instances  pretty  well  attested  of 
furious  scenes  being  transacted  within  the 
families  of  the  Saints.  Emma  Hale,  the 
wife  of  the  prophet,  and  the  ancient  tavern- 
keeper's  daughter,  is  a  notorious  instance 
in  point.  She  burnt  the  revelation  re- 
garding polygamy,  and  the  whole  com- 
munity of  Mormondom  could  not  convince 
her  of  the  propriety  of  what  her  heart 
naturally  rebelled  against.  She  may  have 
been  a  stormy  woman,  as  tavern-keepers' 
daughters  are  probably  apt  to  be ;  but 
she  asserted  at  least  one  noble  human  in- 
stinct, for  which  every  woman  should  thank 
her,  in  denouncing  the  doctrine  of  poly- 
gamy as  unnatural  and  vile.  Emma  Smith, 
'the  Elect  Lady,  the  Daughter  of  God,' 
has  since  her  husband's  death  deserted  the 
Mormons,  and  married  a  Gentile,  Bride- 
mann,  which  of  course  subjected  her  to  ex- 
communication. As  a  rule,  however,  the 
utmost  external  propriety  reigns  among  the 
Saints,  and  the  '  great  social  evil '  which 
is  eating  out  the  heart  of  our  great  cities  is 
said  to  be  altogether  unknown  among  the 
faithful.  No  doubt  the  very  severe  laws 
against  such  kinds  of  immorality  have 
something  to  do  with  this ;  but  the  cause 
lies  considerably  deeper.  There  are  two 
mortal  sins  among  the  Mormons — adultery, 
and  shedding  of  innocent  blood.  '  The  man 
who  seduces  his  neighbour's  wife  must  die,' 
Mr.  Burton  says,  '  and  her  nearest  relation 
must  kill  him.'  Few  women  in  Utah  exceed 
the  marriageable  age,  before  they  are  united 


in  wedlock  to  some  tried  one  among  the 
faithful.  The  consistency  of  nearly  every 
Mormon  is  tested  by  a  mission  before  he  is 
allowed  to  marry ;  then  the  millstone  of 
polygamy  is  hung  about  his  neck  for  life. 
Captain  Burton  alleges,  in  the  face  of  M. 
Reclus  of  the  Revtie  des  Deux  Mondes,  and 
of  M.  Remy,  that  more  females  than  males 
periodically  emigrate  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  from  foreign  parts,  and  hence  the  in- 
creased necessity  for  polygamy.  We  regret 
that  we  have  not  statistics  sufficient  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  As  Mon- 
tesquieu and  Bruce  shrewdly  guessed  long 
ago,  among  the  Mussulman  populations  of 
the  Old  World,  and  as  the  modern  statisti- 
cians have  proved,  the  Mormon  experienco^ 
of  polygyny  triumphantly  establishes  the 
fact,  that  more  girls  than  boys  are  born 
under  this  system.  By  the  Mormon  census 
of  1856,  the  females  outnumbered  the  males 
by  1781.  The  average  births  over  the 
world  of  girls  and  boys  are  as  twenty  to 
twenty-one,*  even  although  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  its  population  are  polygamic.  This 
shows  us,  that  were  monogamy  practised, 
which  always  tends  to  balance  the  sexes, 
there  would  still  be  a  considerable  surplus 
of  male  children  in  the  world.  Does  not 
this  open  up  to  us  a  strange  tract  of  thought 
regarding  the  wondrous  wisdom  on  which 
our  nature  is  constructed  ?  Foreseeing,  as 
no  doubt  was  done,  that  more  men  than 
women  would  be  needed  in  the  world,  here 
they  are  full-armed  as  Minerva,  ready  for 
any  commission,  destructive  or  otherwise, 
on  which  it  may  please  their  superiors  to 
send  them.  Polyandry,  it  should  be  re- 
marked, tends  to  increase  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  world,  if  polygamy  tends  to 
diminish  it.  Brigham  Young's  household, 
which  is  the  largest  in  Utah,  consists  of  up- 
wards of  seventy  members.  Some  persons 
assign  to  him  seventeen  wives,  and  some 
thirty-six.  At  the  time  of  M.  Remy's  visit, 
some  five  years  ago,  his  wives  lived  together 
in  the  same  house.  'Brigham,'  he  says,  '  is 
always  present  at  meals,  conducts  the  daily 
prayer,  instructs  his  children,  visits  each  of 
his  wives  daily,  and,  when  bed-time  comes, 
withdraws  and  sleeps  alone  in  a  little  room 
behind  his  offices.  Each  of  his  wives  has 
her  own  bed-room,  and  all  of  them  are 
bound  to  obey,  in  the  everyday  aflfairs  of 
life,  the  commands  of  the  wife  who  occupies 
the  first  rank  by  seniority  of  marriage.' — 
(Vol.  ii.  136.) 

The  young  Mormons,  by  all  accounts,  are 
a  lazy,  idle,  immoral  race;  in  all  ways  a 
contrast   to   their    fathers,   who    are   very 


*  See  Miiller's  Physiology, 
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prophets  of  industry.  No  doubt  this  is 
partially  induced  by  the  relaxing  climate  in 
which  they  have  been  born  ;  but  early  train- 
ing, we  believe,  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it ;  and  the  fanatical  ideas  of  their  parents, 
which  cause  them  to  overlook  any  little 
transgression  as  only  an  expression  of  spirit 
on  the  youngsters'  part,  by  no  means  tends 
to  develop  the  influence  of '  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  seed  of  Ephraim.'  Captain  Burton 
tells  how  a  Saint  of  fifteen  can  shoot,  ride, 
and  drink  whisky  to  perfection  ;  but  the 
youth  disrelishes  the  axe,  dislikes  the  hoe, 
and  cannot  suffer  the  plough.  Strong  drink, 
it  should  be  remarked,  is  expressly  forbidden 
among  the  Saints.  As  the  Mormons  prefer 
handicrafts  to  letters  ;  as  the  motto  of  Brig- 
ham  to  all  classes  is,  '  Work,  work,'  not 
'Learn,  learn,'  it  can  readily  be  imagined 
that  the  profession  of  the  schoolmaster  is 
quite  at  a  discount  in  Utah ;  and  to  become 
a  teacher  among  the  Saints  is  regarded  as 
next  thing  to  coming  upon  the  parish. 
Nevertheless,  education  is  improving  among 
them,  even  under  the  governorship  of  the 
quondam  painter  and  glazier. 

Considerable  dissension  and  annoyance 
have  been  caused  between  the  territory  of 
Utah  and  the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  by  the 

.  loud,  bragging  tone  which  the  former  have 
assumed, — an  almost  necessary  consequence 
of  great  outward  prosperity  and  independ- 
ence following  hard  upon  as  great  outward 
adversity, — as  well  as  by  the  imprudent  and 
indiscreet  rulers  which  the  States  have  sent 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  faithful.  Thus 
we  find  one  of  Brigham's  council  delivering 
himself  of  an   impassioned    harangue,    in 

•  which  the  following  words  occurred  :  '  I  will 
be»  subject  to  no  such  cursed  scoundrels  as 
the  United  States  Government  have  sent 
here  as  officers.'  We  find  Brighara  Young 
prophesying,  as  any  sagacious  man  might 
have  done  who  knew  the  country,  in  Septem- 
ber 1857,  something  very  like  what  is  now 
occurring  in  the  States  of  America.  So 
confident  had  the  Mormons  become,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  October  1857,  they  had  the  au- 
dacity to  burn,  at  Green  River,  some  seven- 
ty-five waggons  of  stores  for  the  army 
of  the  United  States.  This,  and  other  mu- 
tual depredations,  did  nothing  to  heal  the 
strife  which  existed  between  the  territorial- 
ists  and  the  Government ;  and,  from  being 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  war,  it  seems  that  the 
two  parties  have  come  so  far  to  a  mutual 
understanding,  that  the  Saints  have  given  in 
their  allegiance  to  the  Federal  States.     The 

^ext  thing  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  demand  by 
the  faithful  of  their  own  laws  and  their  own 
rulers ;  in  short,  nothing  less  than  making 
Utah  a  State  will  serve  them.     We  may 


then  hope  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  misera- 
ble chicanery  and  cliqueism  which  takes  the 
place  of  justice  in  Utah,  rent  as  the  territory 
is  by  the  conflicting  judicatories  of  Great 
Salt  Lake  City  and  of  Washington. 

The  Nauvoo  legion,  organized  in  1840, 
of  all  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
fifty  years,  now  includes  from  six  to  eight 
thousand  men.  The  Utah  militia,  again, 
returns  2321  men  ;  but,  in  case  of  war,  the 
Mormons  confidently  calculate  on  the  assist- 
ance of  from  30,000  to  40,000  Indians,  whom 
they  do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate. 

The  police  administration  in  the  city  is 
apparently  of  the  most  efficient  character. 
Crimes  are  suddenly  stricken  down  as  by 
the  hand  of  fate,  jyid  nobody  knows  who 
did  it,  and  nobody  bares  to  inquire.  Doubt- 
less Sharp,  the  policeman,  and  his  thirty 
sharpshooters,  know  something  of  it.  This 
police  system  has  too  much  the  aspect  of 
tyranny  to  be  altogether  agreeable  to  an 
English  mind;  nevertheless,  it  has  its  ad- 
vantages, as  the  most  stringent  absolutism 
has.  During  the  twenty-five  days'  stay  of 
Captain  Burton  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  no 
crime  so  serious  as  murder  was  committed 
in  the  territory ;  while  in  a  stay  of  three 
days  among  a  community  calling  themselves 
Christian,  not  a  great  distance  west  of  the 
Mormon  one,  no  less  than  three  murders 
were  committed.  Another  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  maintaining  order  and  external  pro- 
priety is  the  public  amusements  in  which 
the  Saints  indulge.  Music,  dancing,  and 
theatres  are  most  popular  in  the  Holy  City ; 
and  there  is  no  end  to  the  grand  balls  given 
by  them,  which  usually  last  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours.  The  music  is  not  ravishing, 
and  the  dancing  consists  more  of  a  succes- 
sion of  wild  flings  or  plunges  than  of  any- 
thing more  orderly  and  graceful.  But  the 
Lady  of  Lyons  had  found  her  way  over  there, 
and  her  arrival  excited  an  immense  furore 
among  the  Saints.  So  did  the  '  Woman  in 
White,'  who  had  lost  nothing  of  her  attract 
tions  by  her  trip  across  the  salt  water.  la 
their  songs,  the  strange  mixture  of  rapt  de- 
votion  and  downright  nonsense  often  renders 
those  scraps  of  literature  very  exhilarating 
reading.  Did  our  space  permit  of  it,  we 
could  raise  a  smile  even  on  the  face  of 
Nestor  himself  at  these- ludicrous  specimens 
of  Mormon  recitutivos. 

In  1859  M.  Remy  estimated  the  Mor- 
mons in  Utah  at  80,000,  and  186,000 
throughout  the  world ;  but  the  last  official 
census,  alleged  to  have  been  taken  under 
peculiar  disadvantages  by  the  orders  of  an 
anti-Mormon  Federal  Marshal  in  1860, gives 
the  Mormons  in  Utah  at  40,266.  But  the 
Saints  themselves  aver  that  their  numbers 
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cannot  be  less  than  from  90,000  to  100,000 
in  Utah,  and  from  300,000  to  400,000 
throughout  the  world.  Long  ago,  the  faith- 
ful established  a  '  Perpetual  Emigration 
Fund  Company,'  meant  to  assist  those  poor 
agriculturists  and  mechanics  who  wished  to 
transport  themselves  to  Mormonland  from 
the  old  country.  Liverpool  is  the  head- 
quarters of  emigration  in  Europe,  and  for 
some  L.24  a-head  they  can  convey  as  many 
workers  as  choose  to  the  Holy  City. 

From  a  late  issue  of  the  *  Latter  Day 
Saints'  Emigration  Report,'  it  appears  that 
England  has  furnished  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  to  the  list  of  emigrants : — '  Eng- 
lish, M074;  Scotch,  126;  Welsh,  173; 
Irish,  12;  Danes,  528;  Swedes,  193;  Nor- 
wegians, 41 ;  Swiss  Cantons,  209  ;  Italy,  2 ; 
France,  2;  Germany,  3.  Total,  2363.' 
These  are  the  totals  for  three  years. 

The  Mormon  Conference  in  the  city  of 
London  has  17  places  of  worship,  and  num- 
bers a  little  over  2000  missionaries,  scatter- 
ed over  Great  Britain.  It  is  perhaps  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  so  many  agricultural 
labourers,  mechanics,  and  other  employes  in 
England,  should  espouse  the  Mormon  cause. 
It  is  calculated  that  no  less  than  a  million 
of  these  poor  workmen  do  not  earn  more 
than  L.25  a-year  in  England.  Does  it  not 
speak  well  for  the  excellence  of  the  educa- 
tion of  those  who  have  not  relapsed,  or 
must  we  ascribe  it  wholly  to  that  natural 
sluggishness  and  indifference  into  which  the 
ill-fed  and  hard-worked  are  known  spon- 
taneously to  slide?  Is  it  at  all  to  be  won- 
dered at,  that  upwards  of  a  thousand  leave 
England  annually  in  quest  of  better  fare  and 
less  harassing  labour  ?  for  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  many  intelligent  workmen  leave 
the  country  under  the  ruling  conviction  that 
Mormonism  is  the  true  faith. 

M.  Remy  estimates  the  Gentiles  in  Utah 
at  12,000,  and  Captain  Burton  at  9000. 
Some  300  of  these  are  merchants,  who,  after 
amassing  from  120  to  160  per  cent,  on  capi- 
tal, find  the  place  too  hot  for  them,  and  they 
require  to  decamp  accordingly.  Slavery 
is  legalized  in  Utah,  but  solely,  it  is  alleged, 
to  induce  the  Saints  to  buy  negro  children 
who  have  been  abandoned  by  their  parents. 
But  these  negroes,  some  28  of  them  in  all, 
are  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  vaunted 
catholicity  of  the  Mormon  creed,  beyond 
whose  pale  there  is  no  salvation  !  This  is 
carrying  out  the  spirit  of  slavery  to  the 
letter.  If  we  traffic  in  men's  bodies,  it  is 
much  better,  first  of  all,  to  strip  them  of 
that  unnecessary  encumbrance  called  a  soul. 
This  facilitates  the  process  immensely  ! 

We  must  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
portrait  of  Brigham   Young,   drawn   with 


elaborate  care  and  minuteness,  Sy  so  excel- 
lent an  observer  as  Captain  Burton.  We 
have  purposely  abstained  from  introducing 
any  notice  of  Brigham  as  an  individual  until 
the  Mormon  story  had  been  in  a  manner 
told,  and  the  reader  was  prepared  both  by 
knowledge  and  by  impression  to  estimate 
his  character  fairly.  It  is  out  of  sight  the 
most  favourable  likeness  of  the  Mormon 
prophet  which  we  have  ever  seen  ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  has  the  advantage  of  being  the  pro- 
duction of  perhaps  the  foremost  traveller  of 
the  present  day.  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  we 
believe  it  is  as  unlike  as  a  likeness  can  well 
be.  The  painter  is  constantly  engaged  on 
delineating  correctly  the  outward  features, 
which  he  has  dorfe  to  perfection  ;  but  the  in- 
ner soul  of  the  man,  which  looks  out  at  all  ac- 
cessible apertures,  he  has  hardly  succeeded  in 
indicating  anything  more  than  its  existence. 

'  The  prophet  [Brigham  Young]  was  born  at 
Whittiogham,  Vermont,  on  the  Ist  of  Jane  ]  801 ; 
he  was  consequently,  in  1860,  fifty-nine  years  of 
age ;  he  looks  about  forty-five.  La  celebriti 
vieillit :  I  had  expected  to  see  a  venerable-looking 
old  man.  Scarcely  a  grey  thread  appears  in  his 
hair,  which  is  parted  on  the  side,  light-colonred, 
rather  thick,  and  reaches  below  the  ears  with  a 
half  cnrl.  He  formerly  wore  it  long,  after  the 
western  style ;  now  it  is  cut  level  with  the  ear- 
lobes.  The  forehead  is  somewhat  narrow,  the 
eyebrows  are  thin,  the  eyes  between  grey  and 
blue,  with  a  calm,  composed,  and  somewhat  re- 
served expression  ;  a  slight  droop  in  the  left  lid 
made  me  think  that  he  had  suffered  from  par- 
alysis. I  afterwards  heard  that  the  ptosis  is  the 
result  of  a  neuralgia  which  has  long  tormented 
him.  .  .  .  The  nose,  which  is  fine  and  somewhat 
sharp-pointed,  is  bent  a  little  to  the  left.  The 
lips  are  close,  like  the  New  Englander's,  and  the  . 
teeth,  especially  those  of  the  under  jaw,  are  im- 
perfect. The  cheeks  are  rather  fleshy,  and  the 
line  between  the  alee  of  the  nose  and  the  mouth 
is  broken ;  the  chin  is  somewhat  peaked,  and  the 
face  clean  shaven,  except  under  the  jaws,  where 
the  beard  is  allowed  to  grow.  The  hands  are 
well  made,  and  not  disfigured  by  rings.  The 
figure  is  somewhat  large,  broad-shouldered,  and 
stooping  a  little  when  standing. 

'The  prophet's  dress  was  neat  and  plain  as  a 
Quaker's,  all  grey  homespun,  except  the  cravat 
and  waistcoat.  His  coat  was  of  antique  cut,  and, 
like  the  pantaloons,  baggy,  and  the  butt')Ds  were 
black.  A  necktie  of  dark  eilk,  with  a  large  bow, 
was  loosely  passed  round  a  starcbless  collar, 
which  turned  down  of  its  own  accord.  The  waist- 
coat was  of  black  satin,  —  once  an  article  of 
almost  national  dress, — single-breasted,  and  but- 
toned nearly  to  the  neck,  and  a  plain  gold  chain 
was  passed  into  the  pocket.  The  boots  were 
Wellingtons,  apparently  of  American  make. 

'  Altogether  the  prophet's  appearance  was  that 
of  a  gentleman  farmer  in  New  England — in  fact,_ 
such  as  he  is  :  his  father  was  an  agriculturist  and 
revolutionary  soldier,  who  settled  "  down  east." 
!  He  is  a  well-preserved  man, — a  fact  which  some 
j  attribute  to  bis  habit  of  sleeping,  as  the  citizen 
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Proadhon  so  strongly  advises,  in  solitude.    His 
manner  is  at  once  affable  and  impressive,  simple 
and  conrteous :  his  want  of  pretension  contrasts 
favourably  with  certain  pseudo-prophets  that  I 
have  seen,  each  and  every  of  whom  holds  himself 
to  be  a  '  Logos,'  without  other  claim  save  a  semi- 
maniacal  self-esteem.    He  shows  no  signs  of  dog- 
matism, bigotry,  or  fanaticism,  and  never  once 
entered — with  me  at  least — upon  the  subject  of 
religion.     He  impresses  a  stranger  with  a  certain 
sense  of  power:  his  followers  are.of  course  wholly 
fascinated  by  his  superior  strength  of  brain.     It 
is  commonly  said,  there  is  only  one  chief  in  Great 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  that  is  "Brigham."    His 
temper  is  even  and  placid,  his  manner  is  cold — 
in  fact,  like  his  face,  somewhat  bloodless — but  he 
is  neither  morose  nor  methodisuc;  and,  where 
occasion  requires,  he  can  use  all  the  weapons  of 
ridicule  to  direful  efifect,  and  "speak  a  bit  of  his 
mind "  in  a  style  which   no  one  forgets.     He 
often  reproves  his  erring  followers  in  purposely 
violent  language,  making  the  terrors  of  a  scold- 
ing the  punishment  in  lieu  of  hanging  for  a  stolen 
horse  or  cow.     His  powers  of  observation  are 
intuitively  strong,  and  his  friends  declare  him  to 
be  gifted  with  an  excellent  memory  and  a  perfect 
judgment  of  character.     If  he  dislikes  a  stranger 
at  the  first  interview,  he  never  sees  him  again. 
Of  his  temperance  and  sobriety  there  is  but  one 
opinion.     His  life  is  ascetic:  his  favourite  food 
is  baked  potatoes  with  a  little  butter-milk,  and 
his  drink  water :  he  disapproves,  as  do  all  strict 
Mormons,  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  never  touches 
anything  stronger  than  a  glass  of  thin  Lager- 
bier  ;  moreover,  he  abstains  from  tobacco.     Mr. 
Hyde  [an  apostate  Mormon]  has  accused  him  of 
habitual  intemperance :  he  is,  as  his  appearance 
shows,  rather  disposed  to  abstinence  than  the 
reverse.   Of  his  education  I  cannot  speak.   "Men, 
not  books ;  deeds,  not  words,"  has  ever  been  his 
motto:  he   probably  has,   as  Randolph  said  of 
Johnston,  *'  a  mind  uncorrupted  by  books."     In 
the  only  discourse  which  I  heard  him  deliver,  he 
pronounced  impetus,  impetus.     Yet  he  converses 
with  ease  and  correctness,  has  neither  snuffle  nor 
pompousness,  and  speaks  as  an  authority  upon 
certain  subjects,  such  as  agriculture  and  stock- 
breeding.     He  assumes  no  airs  of  extra-sancti- 
moniousness, and  has  the  plain,  simple  manner 
of  honesty.     His  followers  deem  him  an  angel  of 
light,  his  foes,  a  goblin  damned  :  he  is,  I  presume, 
neither  one  nor  the  other.    I  cannot  pronounce 
about  his  scrupulousness  :  all  the  world  over,  the 
sincerest  religious  belief,  and  the  practice  of  devo- 
tion, are  sometimes  compatible  not  only  with  the 
most  disorderly  life,  but  with  the  most  terrible 
crimes  ;  for  mankind  mostly  believes  that  "  II  est 
avec  le  ciel  des  accommodements."     He  has  been 
called  hypocrite,  swindler,  forger,  murderer.     No 
one  looks  it  less.  The  best  authorities — from  those 
who  accuse  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  of  the  most  heart- 
less deception,  to  those  who  believe  that  he  began 
as  an  impostor  and  ended  as  a  prophet — find  in 
Mr.   Brigham    Young    "an    earnest,   obstinate, 
egotistic  enthusiasm,  fanned  by  persecution  and 
inflamed  by  bloodshed."     He  is  the  St.  Paul  of 
the  New  Dispensation  :  true  and  sincere,  he  gave 
point,  and  energy,  and  consistency  to  the  some- 
what   disjointed,    turbulent,    and    unforeseeing 
fanaticism  of  Mr.  Joseph  Smith ;  and  if  he  has 


not  been  able  to  create,  he  has  shown  himself 
great  in  controlling,  circumstances.  Finally, 
there  is  a  total  absence  of  pretension  in  his  man- 
ner, and  he  has  been  so  long  used  to  power  that 
he  cares  nothing  for  its  display.  The  arts  by 
which  he  rules  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  con- 
flicting elements  are  indomitable  will,  profound 
secresy,  and  uncommon  astuteness.' 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  Brigham  Young, 
as  he  appeared,  or  seemed  to  appear,  to 
Captain  Burton,  on  some  day  of  grace  in 
the  year  1860.  No  doubt  the  real  man's 
character  lies  much  deeper,  even  on  the 
most  charitable  supposition  regarding  the 
artist's  power,  as  indeed  all  men's  characters 
generally  descend  much  lower  than  other 
men's  representations  of  them.  We  must 
give  the  artist  credit  for  common  honesty, 
and  believe  that  he  actually  set  down  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  true.  But  who  can 
tell  us  whether  he  was  in  one  of  his  open, 
receptive  moods  when  he  drew  it,  or  whether 
that  feeling  of  superiority  to  the  ordinary 
run  of  travellers,  which  has  been  noted  in 
him,  and  which  has  induced  him  to  give  so 
bright  a  picture  of  Mormon  life  and  man- 
ners, had  possession  of  him  when  he  laid  on 
the  colours  on  Brigham  Young's  flice  ?  In 
this  dilemma  we  are  bound  to  resort,  if  we 
care  to  investigate  the  matter  at  all,  to  a 
combination  of  the  nan-atives  of  other 
travellers  respecting  Brigham,  as  a  basis 
for  our  inquiries,  and  only  take  this  highly 
flattering  likeness  of  Captain  Burton's  cum 
grano  sails. 

Two  important  elements,  it  appears  to  us, 
in  Brigham  Young's  character  are  clearly 
eliminated  in  the  above  portraiture  —  his 
selfishness  and  his  imposture.  The  one  is 
abundantly  proved  from  his  enormous 
wealth,  from  his  public  posif^ion  as  chief 
merchant  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  from 
the  comparative  grandeur  of  his  personal 
abode,  and  from  his  being  content  to  occupy 
these  palatial  structures  .while  the  temple  of 
the  Lord  is  merely  represented  by  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  His  deceit  is  not  so  patent, 
and  is  much  more  difficult  to  substantiate. 
One  main  reason  that  induced  us  to  dwell 
so  minutely  on  the  career  of  Joseph  Smith 
was,  from  the  light  which  it  unconsciously 
shed  (and  hence  all  the  more  valuable  from 
being  spontaneous)  on  the  character  of  his 
right-hand  man,  Brigham  Young.  Now,  no 
man  in  the  world,  we  will  be  bound  to  say, 
could  herd  so  long  with  Smith,  who  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  have  been  an  im- 
postor, without  having  pretty  early  dis- 
covered the  type  of  prophet  which  the 
nineteenth  century  had  bestowed  upon  the 
world.  If  Brigham  did  not  see  this,  he  saw 
much  less  than  his  neighbours,  which  would 
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belie  his  sagacity  and  shrewdness  altogether. 
If  he  saw  the  fallibility  of  the  prophet,  as 
it  would  be  miraculous  if  he  had  not,  was 
not  he  almost  as  great  a  rogue  to  discover 
the  founder  of  a  new  religion  to  be  much 
worse  than  a  common  '  loafer,'  who  would 
do  nothing  but  talk,  and  talk  a  great  deal 
that  was  untrue,  and  still  to  pin  his  faith  to 
that  creed  which  such  a  man  had  founded, 
and  allow  thousands  of  his  ignorant  fellow- 
countrymen  to  be  deceived  by  it?  We 
know  what  a  very  short  way  analysis  cao 
be  carried,  when  a  man's  heart  is  lying  warm 
on  the  table  before  the  operator.  But  un- 
less we  are  to  have  some  faith  in  the  power 
of  this  moral  dissection,  we  can  get  no  dis- 
tance into  any  man's  character  at  all.  Every 
man  will  be  to  us  as  he  seems ;  and  every 
man  will  seem  to  us  as  he  is. 

Policy,  diplomacy,  manoeuvring,  the  most 
profound  secresy,  and  the  most  astute  reti- 
cence, seem  written  all  over  Brigham's 
countenance  and  character;  and  surely  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  a  man  of  such  uni- 
form peculiarities  has  suddenly  become  trans- 
formed from  a  knave  to  a  fanatic.  Is  it  not 
more  conformable  with  all  known  laws  of 
character  to  say,  that  he  is  a  man  with  a 
very  worldly  mind,  and  with  a  very  little 
religion,  than  to  say  that  he  has  a  very  great 
deal  of  religion  and  a  very  worldly  mind  1 

To  speculate  on  the  future  of  Mormonism 
is  beyond  our  present  purpose ;  for  curious 
though  the  inquiry  would  undoubtedly  be, 
any  conclusions  on  the  subject  must  be  con- 
jectural. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  plain  that 
in  their  admirable  industrial  organization, 
the  Mormons  have  got  a  remarkably  firm 
hold  of  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of 
social  prosperity  and  stability.  A  state 
abounding  with  industrial  labourers,  and 
furnishing  ample  means  of  rewarding  hon- 
est labour,  can  defy  the  tide  of  war,  and 
most  other  human  agencies  of  destruction. 
If  it  be  asked,  What  is  the  likelihood  that 
the  intense  spirit  of  labour  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed  in  Utah  will  continue  unabated  ? 
there  are  undoubtedly  some  evil  omens. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  rising  generation  is 
not  at  all  so  disposed  to  labour  as  their 
fathers  ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  that 
so  far  as  polygamy  influences  the  commu- 
nity, it  must  have  a  most  injurious  effect  on 
the  upbringing  of  families.  But  the  tide  of 
emigration  is  ever  pouring  in  such  streams 
of  fresh  life  from  the  over-crowded  labour- 
markets  of  the  Old  World,  that  even  poly- 
gamy, which  in  any  settled  community 
would  make  such  short  work  of  the  moral 
health,  is  checked  and  counteracted  in  Utah. 
Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  this  tide  abating  ; 
for  as  long  as  the  remuneration  of  the  work- 


ing man  in  the  Old  World  is  so  low  as  to 
make  life  a  perpetual  struggle, — as  long  as 
the  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  and  of 
the  employer  and  the  employed,  are  so  un- 
comfortable as  they  often  are, — so  long  will 
crowds  of  hard-toiled  families  be  readily 
fascinated  by  any  scheme,  whatever  its  other 
drawbacks,  that  opens  to  industry  an  ampler 
reward,  and  to  the  workman  a  higher  posi- 
tion. That  Mormonism  will  ultimately 
sink  under  the  weight  of  its  own  corrup- 
tions, there  cannot,  we  think,  be  any  reason- 
able doubt ;  but  how  long  that  consumma- 
tion will  be  retarded  by  the  ever-renewing 
influence  of  active  emigration,  is  a  question 
to  which  it  seems  in  vain  to  attempt  a  reply. 


Art.  TX. — Return  from  the  Relief  Com- 
mittees, compiled  for  the  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee.  By  John  William 
Maclure,  Hon.  Sec.     June  1863. 

The  main  facts  connected  with  the  terrible 
calamity  which  has  overtaken  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  Great  Britain,  and  which 
still  presses  upon  them  with  almost  unmiti- 
gated severity,  must  be  present  to  every 
mind.  We  have  no  intention  of  recapitu- 
lating them  at  any  length.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Irish  famine,  no  misfortune  so 
great,  no  distress  so  widespread  or  so  sharp, 
has  visited  these  islands  for  at  least  a  cen- 
tury. The  Irish  famine,  no  doubt,  was  in- 
comparably worse.  In  that  case,  the  actual 
food  habitually  relied  upon  by  a  whole  peo- 
ple was  suddenly  blighted,  and  more  than 
half  of  it  totally  destroyed ;  and  none  was 
forthcoming  in  time  to  supply  its  place. 
Money  was  offered  in  abundance  as  soon  as 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  began  to  be  sus- 
pected, and  a  mass  of  zealous  and  able 
agents  was  at  hand  to  do  all  that  could  be 
done  to  meet  and  mitigate  the  evil.  But 
no  funds  and  no  executive  activity,  however 
unbounded,  could  multiply  the  food  exist- 
ing in  the  country,  or  could  bring  it  from  dis- 
tant quarters  rapidly  and  abundantly  enough 
to  feed  a  starving  population  before  their 
own  stock  was  exhausted  ;  and  when  it  was 
brought,  no  mechanism  could  be  organized 
on  a  sudden,  prompt  enough  and  extensive 
enough  to  effect  the  task  of  distribution  over 
the  whole  of  Ireland,  with  sufficient  com- 
pleteness and  in  sufficient  time,  A  civilised 
nation  never  was  called  upon  to  grapple 
with  so  dreadful  and  so  vast  a  catastrophe. 
In  spite  of  inexperience,  error,  incapacity, 
and  imposture,  all,  we  believe,  was  done 
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that  zeal  and  benevolence  could  do ;  but  the 
means  were  deplorably  inadequate,  and  the 
work  absolutely  overwhelming.  The  result 
was,  that  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  and 
all  our  outlay,  it  is  believed  that  between  a 
million  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
perished  in  the  course  of  1846  and  1847, 
either  of  famine,  or  of  the  pestilence  which 
famine  engenders. 

In  the  case  of  our  manufacturing  districts, 
the  misery,  great  as  it  has  been,  never  spread 
over  so  wide  an  area,  nor  attained  so  tragi- 
cal a  height.  In  this  case  it  was  employ- 
ment, not  sustenance,  that  was  suddenly 
withdrawn.  There  was  still  as  much  food 
as  usual,  only  there  were  not  the  usual 
wages  to  buy  it  with.  There  was  never  any 
question  of  dying  by  starvation,  except  some 
of  the  improvised  machinery  for  relief  should 
break  down,  or  should  not  be  put  in  action 
with  sufficient  promptitude.  The  calamity, 
too,  attacked  a  district  full  of  rich  proprie- 
tors, and  what  was  even  more  important, 
full  of  proprietors  who  lived  among  the 
labourers,  who  were  unusually  skilful  and 
experienced  in  every  sort  of  organization, 
and  accustomed  to  deal  with  similar  diffi- 
culties on  a  small  scale.  In  consequence, 
the  necessary  measures  were  taken  early  in 
the  day ;  the  suffering  artisans,  as  well  as 
the  compromised  middle  classes,  and  the 
great  employers  of  labour,  did  their  duty 
admirably ;  and  as  the  result,  we  may  state 
with  pardonable  pride,  as  well  as  with  the 
most  unfeigned  thankfulness,  that  though 
there  has  been  heavy  pressure  and  grievous 
poverty,  and  much  ruin,  there  has  been  no 
famine,  no  disease,  and  marvellously  little 
demoralization.  Still,  however,  the  source 
of  the  evil  still  continues ;  and  what  may  be 
before  us, — how  long  the  present  distress 
may  continue,  or  to  what  extent  it  may 
reach, — no  man  can  venture  to  predict. 

Up  to,  and  including  the  year  1860,  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  in  a  state  of  remarkable  prosperity. 
During  the  previous  two  or  three  years,  the 
exports  had  been  enormous  and  the  profits 
unexampled.  Masters  grew  rich,  and  oper- 
atives found  their  wages  increasing  year  by 
year,  till  not  a  few  were  becoming  capital- 
ists in  their  turn.  The  persons  actually  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture, numbered  above 
500,000,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  wo- 
men and  children ;  while  those  engaged  in 
subsidiary  trades,  as  colliers,  machine-mak- 
ers, builders,  bleachers,  calico  printers,  car- 
riers, etc.,  were  at  least  as  numerous.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  in  fact,  that  nearly  the 
whole  population  of  two-thirds  of  Lanca- 
shire, and  one-half  of  Cheshire  and  of  Lan- 


rectly  on  the  cotton  trade.  The  people 
composing  this  population,  moreover,  were 
the  best  paid  working  classes  in  the  world, 
and  among  the  most  luxurious  livers.  Their 
occupations  necessitated  good  food  and  plen- 
ty of  it,  and  their  earnings  enabled  them 
to  procure  it  without  stint.  The  average 
wages  of  those  employed  in  the  factories 
reached  lis.  and  I2s.  a-week  for  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  ;  and  the  wages  paid  to  the 
men  engaged  in  the  subsidiary  trades  were 
even  higher.  The  income  of  most  families 
was  30s.  a-week,  and  that  of  many  families 
ranged  as  high  as  L.3  and  L.4.  They  usually 
lived  in  comfortable  cottages,  or  cottages 
that  sobriety  and  care  might  easily  have  made 
comfortable;  they  had  usually  an  ample 
store  of  furniture  and  clothing;  most  of  them 
were  subscribers  to  sick  clubs ;  and  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  them  had  money 
laid  by  in  savings  banks  or  friendly  societies. 
But  the  whole  of  the  raw  material,  in  the 
manipulation  of  which  these  vast  and  well- 
paid  numbers  were  employed,  was  imported 
from  abroad,  and  the  greater  portion — and 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  essential  por- 
tion— was  furnished  to  us  by  one  country. 
In  ordinary  years  the  United  States  supplied 
from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  all  the 
cotton  we  consumed.  From  1857  to  1860, 
the  proportion  averaged  77  per  cent.  The 
remainder  came  from  Egypt,  Brazil,  and 
India,  but  chiefly  from  the  last-named  coun- 
try. With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern  sections  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  subsequent  block- 
ade of  the  ports  in  all  the  cotton-growing 
States,  came  an  entire  cessation  of  this 
enormous  portion  of  our  ordinary  sup- 
ply ;  and  it  was  obvious  that,  sooner  or 
later,  unless  we  could  obtain  largely  in- 
creased quantities  from  other  quarters,  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  manufacturing 
operatives  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  must 
be  thrown  out  of  work.  Two  circum- 
stances, however,  contributed  to  postpone 
the  evil  day,  while  their  tendency  was  to 
aggravate  and  prolong  the  ultimate  pres- 
sure. In  the  first  place,  the  prospect  of  an 
interruption  to  the  export  trade  of  the  South- 
ern States — which,  as  soon  as  secession  was 
declared,  was  easy  to  foresee  as  an  almost 
inevitable  consequence — induced  the  Ameri- 
cans to  send  forward  their  crop  as  rapidly 
and  as  exhaustively  as  possible,  and  thus 
increased  the  stock  on  hand  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. In  the  second  place,  few  believed  that 
the  menaced  war,  even  if  it  reached  the  point 
of  active  hostilities,  would  be  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  consumption  of  cotton,  there- 
fore, was  not  checked  either  as  early  or  as 


arkshire,  were  dependent  directly  or  indi-  j  extensively  as  was  desirable ;  and  the  same 
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causes  operated  to  prevent  and  limit  that 
advance  in  price,  to  which  alone  we  could 
trust  for  procuring  augmented  supplies  from 
other  countries.  People  were  not  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
American  supply  would  be  anything  be- 
yond temporary  ;  and  they  were  therefore 
disinclined  either  to  husband  their  existing 
stocks,  or  to  send  out  large  orders,  at  liberal 
prices,  to  India  or  Egypt.  It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  1861  that  any  very  great  ad- 
vance of  price  took  place.  'Middling  fair' 
Orleans,  which  used  to  range  at  about  6d. 
or  7d.  per  lb.,  had  reached  12d.  in  Decem- 
ber 1861,  and  25d.  in  December  1862; 
while  Surat  rose  from  4d.  to  8d.,  and  ulti- 
mately to  12d.  and  15d.  per  lb. 

Some  time,  however,  before  cotton  be- 
came actually  scarce  at  Liverpool,  or  before 
the  price  had  risen  so  high  as  to  deter  pur- 
chasers, manufacturers  began  to  find  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  their  goods  in .  full 
quantities  or  at  remunerating  rates;  and 
'  short  time'  was  resorted  to  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  This  began  towards  the  close  of 
1861 ;  and  early  in  1862  the  pressure  began 
to 'be  severely  felt.  In  May  of  that  year, 
according  to  the  best  returns  that  could  be 
obtained,  out  of  350,000  mill  hands,  60,000 
were  out  of  work  altogether ;  100,000  con- 
tinued to  be  fully  employed,  and  190,000 
were  working  on  an  average  about  half-time. 
The  result  of  the  whole  appeared  to  be,  that 
Qven  then  the  great  body  of  the  operatives 
were  not  earning  much  more  than  half  their 
usual  wages, — in  a  word,  that  not  less  than 
L.  100,000  a-week  had  been  withdrawn  from 
the  fund  usually  devoted  to  their  support. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  many  influences 
at  work  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pres- 
sure; and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  one 
of  surprise  that,  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances, so  few  complaints  were  heard,  and 
so  little  real  destitution  appeared  to  be  felt. 
In  the  first  place,  half  wages,  so  long  as  rent 
was  not  rigidly  exacted,  and  all  expenditure 
for  furniture  and  clothing  was  suspended, 
proved  sufficient  to  provide  mere  sustenance. 
Then,  in  many  cases,  while  some  members 
of  a  family  were  wholly  unemployed,  other 
members,  working  in  different  factories  or 
at  different  trades,  continued  in  full  work. 
In  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances,  too, 
there  were  funds  in  hand,  the  result  of  years 
of  industry  and  saving,  lodged  either  in 
fiiendly  societies  or  savings'  banks,  or  clubs 
of  various  sorts ;  and  all  these  resources 
were  exhausted  before  any  operative  dreamed 
of  applying  for  eleemosynary  aid.  The  shop- 
keepers, again,  as  is  their  wont  in  the  often- 
recurring  periods  of  temporary  pressure, 
gave  liberal  credit  to  their  regular  custom- 


ers as  long  as  their  own  means  enabled  them 
to  do  so.  Finally,  considerable  numbers  of 
the  wealthier  and  long-established  manufac- 
turers, who  found  it  prudent  or  necessary 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  work  in  their  several 
concerns,  quietly  assisted  their  operatives  by 
the  distribution  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
by  foregoing  all  claim  for  cottage  rents.  In 
this  way,  distress  was  at  once  mitigated  and 
postponed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  some  way  on 
in  1862  that  any  very  formidable  numbers 
of  the  population  became  dependent  either 
on  relief  committees  or  on  boards  of  guard- 
ians. 

At  first,  a  fitting  sense  of  pride  withheld 
the  inhabitants  of  the  distressed  districts 
from  asking  for  extraneous  aid.  Just  as 
the  Lancashire  artisans  w^ere  resolved  to  ex- 
haust all  their  own  resources,  to  pawn  all 
their  superfluities,  and  to  eat  up  all  their 
savings,  before  they  applied  to  others  to 
support  them,  so  the  Lancashire  manufac- 
turers and  parochial  authorities  were  deter- 
mined to  bear  the  burden  of  keeping  their 
own  population  as  long  as  possible.  Pro- 
prietors felt  that  the  property  of  the  county 
would  be  found  fully  able  to  meet  all  de- 
mands upon  it ;  and  the  great  employers  of 
labour  were  anxious  to  make  those  demands 
as  small  as  possible.  The  parish  officers 
gradually  became  more  liberal  in  their  ac- 
tion, though  naturally  with  great  caution  ; 
and  manufacturers  had  already,  in  a  very 
vigilant  and  unostentatious  manner,  spent 
vast  sums  in  relieving  and  supporting  their 
own  workpeople,  months  before  the  public 
became  aware  of  the  increasing  gravity  of 
the  crisis,  and  before  the  first  stirring  appeal 
to  their  sympathies  had  been  made.  When 
it  was  made,  the  response  was  oa  a  scale  of 
generosity  and  magnificence  never  before 
witnessed.  Such  a  subscription  was  never 
raised  at  any  other  time,  or  in  any  other 
country.  Taking  as  our  basis  the  statement 
made  by  Col.  Wilson  Patten  at  the  end  of 
April,  and  supplementing  it  by  figures  since 
procured,  it  appears  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  distress  up  to  the  end  of  June 
last,  about  L.3,000,000  have  been  raised,  of 
which  not  more  than  L.750,000  was  pro- 
cured from  parish  rates.  Of  the  remaining 
two  millions  and  a  quarter,  at  least  L.750,- 
000  was  contributed  by  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  The  rates  levied  in  the  embar- 
rassed districts,  which  in  ordinary  times 
seldom  exceeded  one  shilling  or  one  shilling 
and  sixpence  in  the  pound,  rose  to  6s.,  8.s., 
and  123.  in  many  unions ;  and  these  vast 
sums  were  contributed  from  local  sources, 
and  by  local  residents,  at  a  period  when  the 
owners  of  mill  and  cottage  property  were, 
in  most  cases,  entirely  deprived  of  their 
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usual  sources  of  income.  On  the  whole, 
the  country  had  ample  reason  to  congratu- 
late itself  both  on  the  wealth  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  its  people. 

The  funds  for  maintaining  the  unemploy- 
ed, and  supplementing  the  defici*nfc  earn- 
ings of  the  partially  employed,  being  thus 
ensured,  the  next  problem — a  far  more  dif- 
ficult one — was  to  organize  a  scheme  for 
their  efficient  and  economical  distribution. 
The  difficulty  was  threefold  :  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  that  every  case  of  real  des- 
titution should  be  reached,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  that  every  case  of  imposture  or 
greediness  of  demand  should  be  put  down  ; 
the  relief  had  to  be  allotted  among  the 
individuals  of  a  popalation,  proud,  sensi- 
tive, wholly  unaccustomed  to  rely  upon 
charity  or  to  receive  it,  and  conscious  that, 
their  present  calamity  being  wholly  uncaus- 
ed by  any  fault  of  theirs,  to  treat  them  like 
paupers  would  be  unjust,  and  unendurable  ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  distribution  was 
to  be  effected  in  such  a  mode  as  to  make 
the  fund  last  as  long  as  possible,  and  as  lit- 
tle as  possible  to  demoralize  those  receiv- 
ing it.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be 
faintly  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in  De- 
cember 1862,  when  the  evil  reached  its  cul- 
minating point,  the  entire  numbers  reliev- 
ed were  504,000,  of  whom  260,000  were 
assisted  by  boards  of  guardians  only, 
and  244,000  by  relief  committees.  The 
number  wholly  out  of  work  was  247,000, 
and  the  loss  of  wages  to  the  operative 
population  was  calculated  to  be  not  less 
than  L.250,000  a-week.  Relief  commit- 
tees were  rapidly  organized  in  each  district, 
comprising  the  most  active  and  benevolent, 
and  often  the  most  sagacious  and  experi 
enced  residents,  and  were  placed  in  com- 
munication with  the  Central  Relief  Com- 
mittee, which  sat  in  Manchester.  The 
Poor  Law  Board  sent  a  practised  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Farnall,  to  assist  the  local  guard- 
ians, and  to  act  as  a  medium  of  intercourse 
with  the  various  committees.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  set  to  work,  with  admirable 
energy,  to  establish  sewing  schools  for  the 
women  and  girls,  and  adult  schools  for  the 
men  who  were  deprived  of  their  usual  avo- 
cations; for  it  was  quickly  felt  that  occu- 
pation as  well  as  sustenance  would  be  es- 
sential, if  peace,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
health  were  to  be  preserved  through  such 
an  unparalleled  conj  uncture.  Many  schemes 
were  suggested,  and  many  principles  dis- 
cussed, before  anything  like  a  uniform  plan 
of  action  could  be  agreed  upon.  Some 
mistakes,  too,  were  made,  as  it  was  inevit- 
able should  be  the  case ;  but  these  we  have 
no  desire  to  dwell  upon  now.     The  general 
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result  ultimately  and  almost  universally 
achieved  was,  that  a  very  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful system  was  devised,  by  which  the 
income,  from  all  sources,  of  every  family 
was  ascertained,  and  supplemented  or  raised 
to  a  pretty  regular  sum  of  two  shillings 
per  head.  This,  with  occasional  assistance 
in  the  shape  of  coals  and  clothing,  was 
found  sufficient  to  maintain  the  health  of 
the  population,  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
never  been  better  than  during  this  trying 
period.  There  has  been  much  distress  and 
much  privation  ;  but  from  first  to  last 
there  has  been  no  famine,  no  pestilence, 
and  only  one  brief  local  and  trivial  attempt 
at  riot  and  disturbance.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  crisis  has  been  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable  both  to  those  who  have 
borne  it  with  so  much  patience,  and  to 
those  who  have  laboured  so  indefatigably 
to  mitigate  its  pressure. 

We  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
present  amount  of  the  prevalent  distress 
in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  prospect 
of  its  continuance,  and  the  various  mea- 
sures adopted  or  suggested  for  its  mitiga- 
tion. 

Since  the  close  of  1862,  the  number  of 
individuals  wholly  or  partially  dependent 
on  relief  has  undergone  a  steady  and  pro- 
gressive diminution.  The  recipients  of  as- 
sistance from  parish  rates  and  subscription 
funds  have  fallen  off  in  six  months  from 
504,000  to  300,000,  of  whom  167,000  are 
relieved  by  boards  of  guardians.  This  re- 
duction is  undoubtedly  very  encouraging. 
It  may  be  traced  to  a  variety  of  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  considerable  numbers  of 
the  operatives  have  found  work  in  the  flax 
and  worsted  trades  of  Yorkshire  and  other 
districts,  which  have  been  assisted  and 
stimulated  by  the  depression  of  the  cotton 
trade.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing with  any  accuracy  the  extent  of  this 
salutary  transfer  of  population  ;  but  we 
are  assured  that  it  has  proceeded  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  residences  could  be  provided 
for  the  new-comers.  Doubtless  this  pro- 
cess will  continue  and  augment,  for  all 
other  clothing  trades  are  sure  to  gain  by 
the  temporary  suspension  of  their  great 
rival.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  certain, 
thouoh  a  small,  amount  of  emigration  to 
foreign  shores.  Thirdly,  a  portion  of  able- 
bodied  artisans  have  been  able  to  find  em- 
ployment in  agricultural  and  other  out-door 
occupations  as  the  year  advanced ;  and  this 
cause  will  continue  to  operate  till  the  har- 
vest is  everywhere  gathered  in.  Fourthly, 
there  has  been  resumption  of  work  by  some 
mills  that  had  been  stopped,  and  an  increase 
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of  hours  in  the  case  of  mnny  that  had  been 
only  partially  employed.  By  the  last  return, 
dated  the  end  of  May,  out  of  a  total  of  527,000 
persons  included  in  the  tables,  less  than 
200,000  were  entirely  out  of  work.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  month  there  had  been 
a  decrease  in  those  altogether  out  of  work 
of  24,000,  and  an  increase  in  those  fully 
employed  of  13,500.  Still,  however,  the 
estimated  weekly  loss  of  wages  to  those 
engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture  was  not 
less  than  L.  150,000 — a  statement  fraught 
with  grave  and  formidable  meaning.  Now, 
what  is  the  prospect  before  us  ? 

It  is  gloomy  enough,  in  spite  of  the  pres- 
ent mitigation  of  the  pressure.  We  do 
not  anticipate  any  great  increase  in  the  dis- 
tress, but  we  do  anticipate  its  continuance 
for  a  considerable  period  ;  and  every  week 
of  its  continuance  to  some  extent  unavoid- 
ably augments  its  pressure,  by  exhausting 
the  resources  of  those  not  yet  brought 
down  to  actual  destitution,  as  well  as  by 
draining  the  funds  provided  for  its  relief. 
The  prospect  of  a  termination  of  the  Amer- 
ican war  is  as  problematic  as  ever ;  and  it 
is  only  to  that  termination  that  we  can  look 
for  an  early  and  sudden  cessation  of  our 
difficulties.  Sooner  or  later,  no  doubt,  if 
the  war  continues,  we  shall  obtain  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  necessary  raw  mate- 
rial from  other  quarters.  But  this  process 
cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  other 
than  slow  and  gradual.  The  state  of  the 
case  as  to  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  as 
follows.  We  need  not  perplex  our  readers 
with  any  detailed  figures.  The  amount  of 
cotton  now  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  can 
be  safely  calculated  upon  up  to  the  begin- 
ning or  middle  of  next  year,  will  suffice  to 
employ  about  half  our  operative  popula- 
tion, or  rather  more,  inasmuch  as  the  sup- 
ply is  gradually  increasing,  and  the  Indian 
cotton,  of  which  the  chief  part  of  the  stock 
consists,  while  yielding  less  result  to  the 
manufacturer  and  less  wages  to  the  artisan, 
requires  more  manipulation,  and  therefore 
will  keep  more  machinery  at  work,  than 
the  American  or  the  Brazilian  sorts.  The 
price  of  all  kinds  has  risen  to  something 
like  three  or/o«r-fold  its  usual  amount. 
The  effect  of  this  is  threefold.  In  the  first 
place,  it  appears  that,  at  the  thus  enhanced 
value  of  the  cloth  produced,  the  markets  of 
the  world  are  not  yet  able  to  consume 
much  more  than  half  their  usual  amount. 
Manufacturers,  therefore,  even  if  they  had 
the  means  of  producing  more  than  three  or 
four  days'  work  a  week,  would  not  be  able 
to  dispose  of  it  except  at  a  heavy  loss.  In  the 
second  place,  this  state  of  things  obliges 
them  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 


may  at  any  moment  once  more  compel 
them  to  reduce  their  hours  of  work.  In 
the  third  place,  the  high  prices  which  have 
for  some  time  prevailed,  and  are  likely  to 
prevail  for  some  time  longer,  have  begun 
to  produce  their  natural  effect — that,  name- 
ly, of  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  article 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Cotton  is  now 
pouring  in  upon  us  from  every  quarter. 
China,  even,  has  sent  us  some,  and  so  have 
Syria  and  Peru.  Brazil  has  sent  us  30  per 
cent,  more  than  last  year;  so  has  Egypt; 
so  has  India.  From  this  last  country  we 
should  have  received  a  still  larger  supply, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  misfortune  of  a  fail- 
ure of  the  crop  in  certain  districts.  The 
amount  planted  had  certainly  been  largely 
increased.  On  the  whole,  the  entire  quan- 
tity imported  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
two  years  is  as  follows  : — 

Jan.  1  to  July  2,  1863,  .  .  764,758  bale?. 
„  „         1862,  .  .  517,568    „ 

Increase,  .  247,190  ,, 
At  this  rate,  a  couple  of  years  will  see 
us  independent  of  the  American  supply, 
and  able  to  resume  full  work  ;  but  for  this 
couple  of  years  we  have  to  fight  against 
severe  distress. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  continuance  of  the  present  high 
prices  will  ere  long  bring  us  an  adequate 
supply.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  a 
continuance  of  the  present  high  prices  would 
preclude  the  trade  from  reaching  its  former 
extent,  and  that  an  adequate  supply  would 
soon  bring  down  prices.  With  cotton  at 
12d.  per  lb.,  we  shall  soon  have  enough  for 
six  days'  work ;  but  with  cotton  at  12d. 
per  lb.,  we  could  not  sell  six  days'  produc- 
tion. As  cotton  pours  in,  therefore,  prices 
must  fall,  and  the  inducement  to  pour  it  in 
will  diminish.  With  cotton  at  6d.  per  lb., 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  markets  of 
the  world,  bare  as  they  must  now  for  the 
most  part  be,  would  take  off  all  we  could 
produce  ;  but  there  is  still  considerable 
doubt  whether  6d.  per  lb.  would  offer  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  India,  Demerara, 
Egypt,  and  Syria  to  continue  their  present 
vehement  exertions  to  supply  us  with  the 
raw  material.  For  a  considerable  time, 
therefore,  and  till  this  problem  is  decided, 
we  must  look  for  great  uncertainties,  and 
many  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  artisans 
employed.  In  one  way  or  another,  however, 
and  from  a  combination  of  various  influ- 
ences, we  believe  that,  with  or  without 
America,  1865  will  see  us  through  our  trou- 
bles, and  1864  will  see  them  greatly  miti- 
gated. But  how  to  reach  1865  ?  How  to 
enable  our  people  to  survive  till  then  ? 
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Mere  money  will  not  fall  short.  Of  the 
sums  actually  collected  or  promised,  and  con- 
fidently to  be  relied  on,  there  are  L.600,000 
still  unexpended ;  and  this,  at  the  present 
rate  of  relief,  and  with  the  actual  numbers 
assisted,  will  last  nearly  twelve  months. 
With  respect  to  those  supported  by  boards 
of  guardians,  the  rates  are,  no  doubt,  exor- 
bitantly heavy,  and  the  number  who  have 
to  be  excused  from  payment  on  account  of 
absolute  inability  is  increasingly  large.  But 
by  the  acts  of  last  session,  parishes  and 
unions  that  are  very  severely  burdened  may 
call  for  aid  from  adjoining  districts ;  and 
(which  is  still  more  to  the  purpose)  the 
parochial  authorities  are  empowered  to  bor- 
row money  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
with  lengthened  periods  of  repayment,  so 
as  to  moderate  the  actual  burden  by  spread- 
ing it  over  a  series  of  years.  In  some  way 
or  other,  therefore,  the  necessary  funds  are 
sure  to  be  forthcoming,  even  without  an  ap- 
peal for  assistance  to  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
which,  if  a  clear  and  sufficient  case  were 
made  out,  would  not,  we  are  certain,  be  re- 
fused. What  is  feared,  however,  is  that 
the  mechanism  of  relief  may  foil, — that  the 
distributors  may  become  weary  of  this  in- 
definite prolongation  of  their  task  ;  that  the 
ladies,  who  have  hitherto  been  so  indefatig- 
able in  establishing  and  superintending  the 
sewing  and  other  schools,  may  relax  in  their 
exertions ;  and  that  the  women  and  children 
who  have  thus  far  been  kept  in  safe,  and 
even  to  a  great  extent  profitable,  industry, 
may  ere  long  be  thrown  upon  the  streets. 
It  is  felt,  too,  that  to  maintain  a  population 
of  nearly  half  a  million  in  idleness  for  an- 
other year  or  eighteen  months  could  not  be 
managed,  under  the  most  judicious  arrange- 
ments, without  entailing  an  amount  of  de- 
moralization which  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  escape. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  and  embarrassing  dilemmas  conse- 
quent upon  the  distribution  of  eleemosynary 
.  beneficence  on  so  vast  a  scale  are  very 
great,  and  of  late  have  begun  to  press  upon 
the  relief  committees  in  some  very  practi- 
cal forms.  A  few  of  these  only  need  be 
mentioned.  In  the  first  place,  it  became 
apparent  early  in  the  year  that  in  some 
cases,  and  especially  among  the  minor  and 
subsidiary  trades,  there  would  be  employ- 
ment for  the  people  at  one  rate  of  wages, 
though  not  at  another, — that  fustian-cutters, 
for  example,  could  employ,  say,  fifty  men 
at  5s.  a-week,  though  they  could  or  would 
only  employ  thirty  if  they  had  to  pay  8s. 
The  ^en,  always  suspicious  and  on  their 
guard  against  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  refused  the  lower  rate  as  long  as, 


and  because,  they  were  obtaining  as  much, 
or  nearly  as  much,  from  the  relief  com- 
mittees or  the  boards  of  guardians.  Their 
employers  then  complained  that  public 
charity  was  thus  made  instrumental  in  en- 
abling the  operatives  to  resist  a  natural  re- 
duction of  wages  ;  while  the  men,  on  their 
side,  argued  that  if  they  were  struck  off"  the 
relief  list  on  the  plea  that  they  had  refused 
work  which  was  offered  them,  the  committees 
would  be  lending  their  aid  to  the  masters 
in  an  attempt  to  lower  wages.  Several 
similar  indications  occurred  of  the  mode  in 
which  chronic  benevolence  on  a  great  scale 
was  certain  to  complicate  and  derange  the 
natural  relations  of  the  labour  market  and 
the  normal  and  salutary  operation  of  supply 
and  demand. 

A  second  perplexity  arose  in  the  case  of 
the  sewing  schools,  the  usefulness  of  which, 
both  in  instructing  the  girls  in  household 
accomplishments  and  in  keeping  them  out 
of  mischief,  could  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  young  women  in  these  improvised  es- 
tablishments were  trained  and  employed  in 
cutting  out  and  making  their  own  clothes 
and  those  of  their  families,  from  materials 
provided  for  the«  by  public  subscription  ; 
and  they  were  paid  2s.  6d.  or  Ss.  a-week 
for  the  work  thus  performed.  But  after  the 
lapse  of  six  or  nine  months  of  diligence,  it 
was  found  that  they  had  supplied  and  re- 
paired the  wardrobes  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion, and  that  any  further  articles  of  dress 
their  needles  might  produce  would  have  to 
be  sold,  or  remain  idly  in  stock.  Yet  it 
was  clear  that  to  sell  in  the  open  market 
the  produce  of  sempstresses  supported  and 
paid  by  public  subscription,  would  be  to 
violate  one  of  the  plainest  and  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  sound  economic  science, 
and  would  bring  the  articles  thus  produced 
into  most  unfair  competition  with  the  in- 
dustry of  regular  female  labourers,  sub- 
sisting wholly  on  their  own  resources,  and 
would  only  effect  a  transfer  of  distress  from 
one  class  to  another. 

Imposture,  indifference,  and  discontent, 
too,  began  to  be  Tife  among  the  workpeople. 
Numbers  thought  only  of  how  they  could 
exact  as  much  assistance  as  possible  out  of 
the  guardians  or  the  relief  distributors  by 
false  representations,  which  could  not  be 
always  or  immediately  detected.  Numbers 
more  began  to  fancy  that  relief  was  their 
right  and  due,  claimed  it  imperiously,  and 
felt  no  gratitude  for  it,  when  bestowed.  The 
old  spirit  of  independence,  moreover,  which 
used  to  be  such  a  universal  and  honourable 
distinction  of  the  Lancashire  operative,  was 
perceived  to  be  dying  out.  Those  who  had 
once  refused  all  aid  so  long  as  they  had  any 
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furniture  to  pawTi,  any  savings  to  draw 
upon,  or  any  friends  to  solicit,  began  to  find 
that,  after  all,  the  bread  of  charity  was  not 
so  bitter  as  they  thought;  it  was  not  so 
scantily  doled  out  but  what  they  could  live 
upon  it  in  tolerable  comfort ;  idleness  was 
not  so  insupportable  as  it  used  to  be,  and 
lying  in  bed  late  in  a  morning  is  always 
pleasant.  They  ceased  to  make  the  stren- 
uous exertions  they  had  once  made  to  find 
work  in  various  occupations;  they  stayed 
at  home,  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
come;  they  even  declined  employment 
which  they  did  not  quite  fancy,  or  which 
was  not  paid  quite  as  highly  as  they  deemed 
proper.  In  a  word,  demoralization  had  be- 
gun, and  threatened  to  spread  rapidly. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  tlie  public  fairly 
grasped  the  idea  that  this  system  of  out- 
door relief  for  half  a  million  of  able-bodied 
men,  women,  and  children,  would  have  to 
be  continued  for  a  year  or  two  longer,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  so  continued  without 
doing  harm,  there  was  a  natural  and  a  very 
proper  demand  that  Government  should 
endeavour  to  contrive  some  plan  for  em- 
ploying them  or  remo^g  them.  Some 
were  for  public  works  oWk  great  scale.  '  It 
is  certain,'  they  argued,  '  that  the  distressed 
districts  must  need  many  important  build- 
ings, or  water-works,  or  drainage  operations, 
or  new  roads,  or  the  paving  of  old  streets, 
which  would  be  permanent  advantages, 
though  not  perhaps  matter  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. Let  such  be  set  on  foot  at  once, 
and  in  this  manner  the  men  at  least  will  be 
employed  at  fair  wages,  and  will  be  able 
to  support  the  women  and  children.'  Others, 
on  the  other  hand,  argued  —  'Why  keep 
these  people  at  home  at  all  %  We  are  told 
that  they  will  not  be  wanted  for  a  year  or 
two;  they  may  never  be  wanted  again.  Let 
us  send  them  to  the  colonies,  where  labour 
is  in  demand  and  is  highly  remunerated  ;  or 
pay  their  passage  to  America,  where  they 
will  be  soon  "  absorbed," — enlisted,  sent  to 
the  backwoods,  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
Why  should  the  general  public  of  England 
support  them  in  idleness  in  Lancashire,  only 
in  order  that  manufacturers  may  have 
ample  labour,  and  therefore  cheap  labour, 
close  at  hand  whenever  the  cotton-trade 
shall  revive?  ' 

These  latter  views  were  urged  with  much 
eagerness  in  the  columns  of  The  Times;  by 
some,  as  by  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  a  very  bitter 
and  vindictive  spirit,  and  with  all  his  usual 
recklessness  of  consequences  and  of  charac- 
ter. The  subject  was  carefully  examined ; 
and  at  first  sight  many  were  disposed  to 
hope  that  emigration  to  foreign  shores 
might  be  resorted  to   on   a  considerable  I 


scale,  and  might  prove  a  valuable  resource. 
But  as  soon  as  the  idea  came  to  be  sifted 
and  wrought  out  into  something  of  ^  plan, 
insuperable  objections  began  to  appear.  It 
was  felt  that,  to  produce  any  sensible  effect 
on  the  condition  of  a  population,  whose 
(temporarily)  redundant  numbers  are  re- 
presented by  300,000  or  400,000,  not  less 
than  about  50,000  would  require  to  be  de- 
ported ;  and  that  to  provide  even  the  neces- 
sary amoimt  of  tonnage  in  fitting  emigrant 
ships  for  such  a  horde,  would  be  no  easy 
matter,  and  must  be  a  work  of  time.  It 
was  remembered,  too,  that  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  surplus  '  hands,'  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  remove,  were  young  women, 
who,  however  much  they' may  be  wanted  in 
the  colonies,  constitute  precisely  the  cargo 
which  it  has  been  found  a  proverbially  diffi- 
cult and  hazardous  task  to  convey  safely  and 
decorously  across  the  Atlantic,  or  across 
the  line.  It  was  argued,  moreover,  that  to 
apply  permanent  depletion  to  a  case  of  tem- 
porary and  local  congestion,  was  not  a  saga- 
cious mode  of  treatment ;  and  further,  that 
to  deport  tens  of  thousands  of  skilled  arti- 
sans, trained  to  a  special  and  nice-handed  avo- 
cation, to  distant  shores,  when  it  was  pro- 
bable, if  not  certain,  that  we  should  wish  for 
them  back  again  almost  before  they  were 
well  settled  in  their  new  homes,  was  rather 
a  wasteful  operation.  A  great  part  of  the 
question  was  a  mere  conjecture  as  to  time, 
— as  to  when  trade  would  revive,  and  the 
people  would  be  once  more  needed ;  and  men 
began  to  calculate  that,  whereas  these  opera- 
tives were  now  supported  at  a  cost  of  2s. 
a-week  per  head,  or  about  L.5  a-year,  and 
as  (including  outfit)  it  would  cost  L.5  to 
take  them  to  America,  and  L.15  to  L.20  to 
take  them  to  Australia,  or  from  one  year's 
to  four  years'  maintenance,  —  emigration 
might  prove  a  very  expensive  as  well  as 
questionable  way  of  meeting  the  dilemma. 
But  the  most  conclusive  objection  lay  in 
due  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the 
operatives  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  obvious  that  to  send  them  off  to  foreign 
shores  before  provision  had  been  made  for 
their  reception,  before  it  was  certain  they 
would  be  welcome,  and  before  measures  for 
securing  employment  for  them  at  remuner- 
ative wages  had  been  matured,  would  be 
cruel  and  unjust,  and  would  with  many  be 
merely  sending  them  from  endurable  pri- 
vations here,  to  bitter  hardships  and  pro- 
bable death  there.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  a  little  reflection  sufficed  to  remind 
us,  that  though  a  selected  few  of  the  fac- 
tory operatives  might  make  good  coU)nists, 
the  great  majority  of  them  would  make 
very    bad  ones ;    inasmuch  as  both  their 
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training  and  their  habits  are  those  of  in-door 
workmen ;  inasmuch,  moreover,  as  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  cotton-spinners  and 
weavers  is  to  do  one  thing  perfectly,  while 
the  distinctive  requirement  for  a  back- 
woodsman, or  an  Australian  shepherd  or 
labourer,  is  to  be  able  to  do  many  things 
tolerably.  Exceptions  apart,  scarcely  any 
large  class  of  our  countrymen  are  so  little 
fitted  for  an  emigrant's  life  as  the  manu- 
facturing operatives  of  Lancashire. 

The  alternative  of  endeavouring  to  utilize 
the  able-bodied  men  among  the  unemployed 
operatives  on  public  works,  undertaken  ad 
hoc,  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  various  organs 
of  the  press,  and  ha3  been  favourably  enter- 
tained and  anxiously  considered  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. A  competent  officer  was  sent 
over  into  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  to  confer 
with  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  various 
localities,  and  report  what  works  of  real 
usefulness  could  be  inaugurated.  His.  ac- 
count at  first  sight  appeared  hopeful.  •  It 
seemed  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of  waste 
land  that  might  be  reclaimed  and  rendered 
fit  for  cultivation  by  elaborate  drainage; 
certain  towns  had  a  defective  or  insufficient 
system  of  sewerage ;  many  streets  were 
•unpaved  or  ill  paved ;  here  a  cemetery  was 
wanted,  and  had  been  contemplated  at  some 
indefinite  period ;  there  a  people's  park  was 
desirable,  or  water-works  and  reservoirs 
were  needed.  It  was  thought  that,  if  due 
faciliities  were  offered,,  the  various  local 
authorities  might  be  induced  to  inaugurate  at 
once  those  undertakings  which,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  they  would  have  post- 
poned perhaps  for  some  time  longer,  and 
then  executed  only  by  degrees.  Mr.Villiers 
accordingly  introduced  a  bill,  which,  before 
these  pages  are  published,  will  probably 
have  become  law,  enabling  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  distressed  districts  to  borrow 
money  for  the  sake  of  carrying  out  these 
schemes,  at  moderate  interest,  and  with 
lengthened  terms  of  repayment ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  out  of  the  70,000  men  out  of 
work,  perhaps  40,000  or  50,000  might  be 
thus  provided  with  occupation  at  fair  wages, 
and  that  not  only  they,  but  their  families, 
would  thus  be  rescued  from  the  undesirable 
position  of  dependence  x)n  the  rates  or  the 
relief  fund.  The  suggestion  has  been  zeal- 
ously taken  up  by  some  and  acquiesced  in 
by  others,  rather  because  they  have  nothing 
better  to  propose,  than  because  they  feel 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  result. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  project  began  to 
be  put  into  a  practical  shape,  and  planned 
out  in  detail,  a  host  of  unforeseen  difficulties 
began  to  spring  up  on  every  side, — all  real, 
and  some  of  them  very  serious.     For  exam- 


ple ;  in  order  to  afford  practical  relief  to  the 
unemployed,  it  was  almost  indispensable  that 
the  work  offered  should  lie  near  their  own 
doors.  If  they  had  to  go  far  to  the  scene 
of  their  labours,  a  great  part  of  the  day 
would  be  wasted  in  going  and  returning,  and 
little  actual  work  would  be  accomplished  ; 
or  if  temporary  residences  were  found  or 
erected  for  them  on  the  spot,  and  away  from 
their  families,  great  additional  expense 
would  be  incurred,  and  much  of  the  money 
provided  would  thus  be  wasted,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  incidental  mischiefs  of  a  camp 
life  at  a  disjtance  from  home.  Now,  the 
most  extensive  works  contemplated,  such 
as  the  drainage  of  Chat  Moss  and  other 
bogs,  or  the  creation  of  water  reservoirs, 
necessarily  lay  many  miles  from  the  centre 
of  the  population  to  be  employed  upon  them. 
Again,  how  was  the  work  to  be  executed  1  If 
by  contract  as  usual,"  and  with  the  tradesmen 
whose  regular  business  it  was  to  underiake 
such  work,  and  who  of  course  would  do  it  best 
and  most  cheaply,  it  was  discovered  that  few 
if  any  contractors  would  engage  to  employ 
factory  hands  on  the  efficiency  of  whose  work 
— being  an  unknown  quantity  —  they  could 
base  no  reliable  calculation.  They  would 
insist  on  employing  their  own  workmen, 
trained  navvies,  and  thus  the  relief  sought 
for  for  the  operatives  would  not  be  yielded. 
At  all  events,  it  seemed  clear  that  at  least 
as  many  skilled  as  unskilled  labourers  would 
have  to  be  employed.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  determined  to  confine  the  labour  to 
the  unemployed  mill  population,  the  pro- 
jects would  have  to  be  carried  out  by  Gov- 
ernment or  municipal  officers,  in  which  case 
the  work  would  be  costly  and  ill-done,  and 
would  require  a  large  and  expensive  staff  of 
supervisors  and  engineers.  Another  practi- 
cal diflSculty,  too,  began  to  loom  in  the  dis- 
tance. Several  of  the  undertakings  suggest- 
ed would  benefit  only  one  or  two  townships 
in  a  union,  or  only  one  portion  of  the  muni- 
cipal division  which  borrowed  the  money 
and  incurred  the  burden :  in  such  cases  it 
would  be  unfair  to  mortgage  the  means  of 
the  entire  locality,  and  yet  practically  im- 
possible to  confine  the  employment  to  the 
residents  of  only  a  portion  of  it.  Under 
any  arrangement  injustice  would  be  done 
and  jealousies  created. 

But  a  still  more  embarrassing  objection 
soon  developed  itself  It  was  perceived  that 
only  a  portion,  and  often  a  small  portion,  of 
the  money  expended  in  the  projected  works 
would  be  spent  in  the  actual  wages  of  labour  ; 
the  locality  would  obtain  the  benefit  of  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  funds  it  laid  out,  and 
the  burden  it  incurred.  In  every  instance  it 
appeared  that  the  cost  of  materials  would  be 
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as  great  or  greater  than  *the  payment  for 
labour.  Thus  :  a  scheme  of  main  sewerage 
was  calculated  to  cost  L.5000 ;  but  only 
L.2500  would  be  distributed  among  the 
workmen,  the  rest  going  in  bricks,  tiles, 
machinery,  etc.  The  parish,  th^efore,  would 
incur  a  debt  of  two  pounds  for  every  one 
pound  to  which  they  relieved  their  rates  or 
the  relief  fund.  Or :  a  park  was  contem- 
plated for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  largest  towns  ;  but  the  land  would 
cost  L.30,000,  and  the  laying  out  would  only 
yield  about  L.5000  in  wages  to  those  em- 
ployed. Now  to  spend  L.35,000  in  order 
to  enable  the  people  to  earn  one-seventh  of 
that  sum,  was  a  project  on  which  the  munici- 
pality in  times  like  these  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  look  with  favour.  The  impover- 
ished ratepayers  naturally  say,  '  As  we  must 
support  these  destitute  people,  let  us  at  least 
do  it  as  cheaply  as  we  can ;'  and  there  is  no 
question  that  feeding  them  in  idleness  would 
in  the  end  be  far  the  most  economical  meth- 
od, so  far  as  mere  money  is  concerned. 

It  seems  by  no  means  certain,  either,  that 
artificial  employment, created,  and  obviously 
created,  for  the  pure  purpose  of  giving  occu- 
pation to  the  operatives,  will  prove  much 
less  demoralizing  than  maintaining  them  in 
idleness.  In  the  first  place,  the  women  and 
children  will  still  be  idle ,  even  if  living 
ostensibly  on  the  iwages  of  their  fathers  and 
husbands,  instead  of  on  charity ;  and  the 
women  and  children  form  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  number.  In  the  next  place,  unless  the 
labourers  are  paid  by  the  work  done,  and 
that  work  be  rigidly  measured  and  fairly 
appraised,  they  will  give  mere  eye-service, 
knowing  that  the  work  is  made  for  them ; 
and  such  eye-service  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  less 
demoralizing  than  idleness.  Nay,  in  one 
sense  it  is  more  so  ;  for  if  people  are  fed 
gratuitously,  they  at  least  feel  gratitude  to 
the  feeders :  if  they  give  work  in  return  for 
that  food,  however  worthless  and  perfunc- 
tory the  work  may  be,  they  will  deem  them- 
selves exonerated  from  all  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, and  will  even  be  inclined  to  cavil  at  the 
rate  of  pay. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  is  well  that  such 
works  should  be  attempted,  we  are  not  very 
sanguine  of  extensive  benefit  from  the  en- 
deavour. We  do  not  look  for  any  panacea. 
We  apprehend  that  a  mitigation  of  the 
calamity  we  have  been  considering  must  be 
sought  in  the  combined  operation  of  a  variety 
of  influences.  Outdoor  occupations  will 
employ  and  absorb  a  certain  number;  emi- 
gration to  foreign  shores  will  provide  for  a 
few  ;  migration  to  Yorkshire  and  elsewhere, 
and  the  demand  of  other  manufactures,  will 
provide  for  more ;  the  supply  of  cotton  will 


gradually  increase,  and  manufacturers  will 
grow  more  skilful  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  inferior  qualities  ;  the  increasing  scarcity 
of  the  finished  articles,  as  old  stocks  are  ex- 
hausted, will  raise  prices,  and  make  pro- 
ducers more  enterprising  and  less  timid  ;  and 
all  these  influences  will  probably  be  found 
efficient  enough  to  enable  the  relief  fund  still 
in  hand  to  hold  out  till  America  returns 
to  sense  and  to  peace.  When  that  day 
comes,  the  prosperity  of  our  revived  trade 
will  make  us  speedily  forget  all  that  is  pain- 
ful in  the  sad  crisis  we  shall  have  passed 
through. 
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There  is  no  subject  which  of  late  years  has 
drawn  to  itself  more  general  attention  and 
interest  in  this  country  than  the  question  of 
the  defence  of  the  realm.  But  considering 
its  overwhelming  importance,  it  has,  it  must 
be  confessed,  been  subjected  on  the  whole 
to  a  not  very  satisfactory  method  of  treat- 
ment. From  1815  to  1840  it  may  be  said 
to  have  lain  in  abeyance  altogether,  and 
as  a  consequence,  our  armaments  fell  to  a 
point  which,  we  now  see,  exposed  us  to 
serious  danger.  With  1840  began  a  series 
of  panics,  sometimes  justifiable,  at  other 
times  wholly  unreasonable,  but  which,  after 
the  break-down  of  our  military  system  in 
the  Crimean  War,  took  shape  in  a  definite 
public  resolve,  that  for  the  future  we  should 
be  safe  against  all  hatards.  Of  this  resolve, 
the  volunteers,  iron-plated  ships,  and  the  im- 
provement of  ordnance,  are  results  forced 
upon  a  rather  reluctant  Government;  while 
the  very  large  increase  in  the  military  and 
naval  establishments  are  results  suggested 
by  Government,  and  accepted  by  the  nation. 
But  unfortunately  the  nation  in  both  re- 
spects has  shown  itself  disposed  to  stop 
short  of  that  measure  of  active  superintend- 
ence which  can  alone  preserve  it  from  waste 
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or  from  inefficiency.  It  votes  supplies  and 
fortifications  as  they  are  asked  for.  It  re- 
joices over  volunteer  reviews,  and  experi- 
ments with  Whitworth  or  Armstrong  shells. 
But  it  does  not,  and  Parliament  does  not, 
think  of  inquiring  what  is  the  real  standard 
of  strength  at  which  we  ought  to  aim,  and 
which  we  ought  not  to  exceed  ;  and  it  does 
not  take  practical  account  of  the  actual 
effects  which  in  war  our  new  forces  and  our 
new  weapons  may  be  expected  to  yield. 
Such  points  are  obviously  all-essential  to  the 
consideration  of  our  real  safety  and  strength. 
Yet  we  trust  them  to  the  unchecked  discre- 
tion of  the  Executive  ;  forgetting,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  it  is  composed  of  men  who  have, 
before  now,  allowed  us  to  fall  into  danger, 
and,  on  the  other,  that  it  has,  like  all  un- 
supervised authorities,  a  tendency  to  launch 
into  useless  expenditure  in  all  departments 
which  afford  patronage  and  pay  without 
trouble. 

Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  because  the 
decision  upon  these  matters  may  involve 
some  points  of  technical  knowledge,  we 
must  therefore  hand  them  over  to  the  abso- 
lute discretion  of  professional  men.  Such 
a  course  is  wholly  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
our  constitution,  which  in  every  case  refers 
the  ultimate  solution  of  such  questions  to 
civilians.  It  is  true  that  they  must  be  in- 
formed of  mere  technical  details — the  range 
of  guns,  the  strength  of  a  fort,  the  number 
of  days  a  steam-ship  can  cruise  without 
filling  up  coal,  and  such  like — by  men  who 
have  special  knowledge.  But  accepting 
these  data,  accessible  to  all,  the  conclusions 
to  be  founded  upon  them  properly  fall  with- 
in the  province  of  civilians.  We  place 
statesmen,  and  not  soldiers  or  sailors,  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Department  and  of  the 
Admiralty.  The  Cabinet,  which  fixes  the 
strength  of  every  arm  of  the  two  services, 
consists  of  civilians  only.  The  Premier, 
who  is  the  arbiter  between  rival  defensive 
schemes,  does  not  profess  to  have  consid- 
ered the  question  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years  back.  There  is,  therefore,  at  least  no 
presumption  in  civilians  outside  the  Govern- 
ment venturing  to  approach  the  discussion 
of  such  themes.  And,  in  truth,  civilians 
have  in  some  respects  the  advantage  in 
dealing  with  them,  if  indeed  they  are  not 
the  sole  competent  referees.  It  is  difficult 
to  find  a  soldier  giving  due  credit  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  navy, — equally  difficult  to 
find  a  sailor  admit  that  the  army  has  any 
right  to  be  computed  as  an  element  in  the 
question.  Each  perhaps  is  right  in  consid- 
ering only  what  his  own  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice could  effect  were  the  fullest  strain  put 
upon  it.     But  this  is  a  method  of  reasoning 


which  must  obviously  lead  to  mere  waste- 
ful excess  of  material :  and  it  is  for  the 
nation  itself  to  take  due  account  of  all  her 
defensive  elements,  and  to  assign  to  each 
such  strength  and  position  as  shall  yield 
amplest  security  without  absurd  and  useless 
over-development  of  either. 

It  happens,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  this  very 
cause  that  much  of  the  confusion  existing 
in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  National  Defences,  is  due.  Certain  lead- 
ing men  have  come  to  certain  opinions  in 
regard  to  the  proper  method  of  defence  of 
the  country.  These  opinions  they  are  apt 
to  enforce  by  taking  each  separate  item  in 
detail,  and  showing  that  it  is  indispensable, 
if  viewed  without  reference  to  the  others. 
Thus,  when  the  naval  force  is  under  consid- 
eration, we  are  informed  that  the  number  of 
sailors  voted  —  immensely  increased  as  of 
late  years  it  has  been — is  not  too  large  to 
man  our  sea-going  fleets,  and  yet  leave 
enough  to  render  the  Channel  secure.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  Army  Estimates, 
the  increase  in  them  is  justified  by  a  picture 
drawn  of  the  abolition,  by  steam,  of  the 
Channel  as  a  defensive  line,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  relying  now  on  our 
troops  on  shore,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  on 
our  sailors  and  ships.  Then  when  fortifica- 
tions are  the  question,  both  navy  and  army 
are  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  we  are  called 
on  to  picture  the  consequences  of  our  vol- 
unteers and  raw  militia  encountering  the 
enemy's  regular  forces  in  the  open  field  on 
our  own  soil.  Now,  it  is  undoubted  that 
all  these  contingencies  are  proper  to  be  con- 
sidered. But  it  is  at  least  equally  clear 
that  they  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion and  not  in  isolation ;  that  we  should 
put  ourselves  into  the  position  of  an  enemy 
who,  meditating  an  attack,  measures  the 
total  strength  of  the  accumulated  defences 
which  he  will  have  to  overcome  in  order  to 
attain  his  purpose  ;  and  that  we  shall  only 
be  misled  if  we  listen  solely  to  the  argu- 
ments of  either  military,  engineering,  or 
naval  authorities,  or  to  the  statements  made 
in  Parliament  by  their  representatives  at 
the  periods  when  votes  are  demanded  for 
their  several  services. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  article,  to 
present  to  our  readers  such  a  connected 
view  of  the  whole  elements  of  our  strength, 
as  may  serve  them  for  materials  for  a  full 
and  fair  judgment  on  the  measures  taken 
for  our  security,  and  the  maintenance  of  our 
power.  The  result  may  be,  perhaps,  to 
bring  us  to  the  conviction,  that  in  some  de- 
partments we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
dragged,  under  the  name  of  defence,  into 
preparations  so  far  exceeding  what  is  requi- 
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site  for  that  object,  that  the  surplus  consti- 
tutes an  offensive  strength,  ready  for  instant 
action,  such  as  we  are  Jittle  aware  of,  and 
such  as  at  few  periods  in  the  history  of  our 
wars  we  have  ever  surpassed.  In  other 
respects,  we  may  perhaps  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  our  measures  have  not  been 
very  wisely  considered,  and  are  not  the  best 
we  could  have  adopted,  towards  securing  the 
professed  object  in  view.  But  it  is  not  our 
design,  on  either  ground,  to  advocate  reduc- 
tion at  this  moment.  If  the  nation  shall 
desire  to  hold  the  mighty  engines  of  war- 
like preparation  which  it  at  present  has  in 
readiness,  we  shall  not  urge  on  it  a  policy 
of  disarmament.  But  it  is  at  least  right 
that  it  should  know  and  avow  what  is  the 
actual  power  it  holds,  and  that  it  should  be 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
the  position  of  one  who  stands  not  solely 
on  the  defensive,  but  who  is  also  armed 
with  weapons  of  offence,  ready  for  instant 
attack.  And  if  in  part  it  is  so,  there  is  no 
less  need  that  it  should  perceive  the  weak 
points  in  its  coat-of-mail — the  fiiulty  links 
through  which,  while  it  brandishes  a  keen 
two-edged  sword,  the  hostile  arrow  may 
find  an  opening  to  its  heart.  Such  informa- 
tion we  shall  now  attempt  to  lay  before  our 
readers,  leaving  for  the  present  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it  to  their  unbiassed  considera- 
tion. 

It  happens,  fortunately  for  our  purpose 
at  the  present  time,  that  we  have  lately  been 
furnished  with  the  most  important  and 
trustworthy  materials  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment on  the  possible  perils  against  which 
we  have  to  guard.  The  science  of  war  is  in 
a  peculiar  degree  empirical.  Its  rules  are 
derived  almost  wholly  from  observation. 
No  one  could  predict  what  might  be  the 
chances  for  or  against  success  in  an  invasion 
of  England,  unless  the  experiment  had  been 
actually  tried,  or  had  at  least  been  medi- 
tated by  one  with  the  largest  experience  of 
enterprises  of  a  like  nature.  Such  evidence 
is  furnished  to  us  in  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh  volumes  of  the  '  Correspondence 
of  Napoleon,'  published  within  the  last  year 
at  Paris.  The  documents  they  contain  had 
in  part,  indeed,  been  already  published  in 
well-known  works.*  But  the  series  now 
given  shows  the  tyibVoken  chain  of  thought 
of  the  great  Emperor  on  the  project,  as  it 
grew  day  by  day  into  shape  beneath  his  eye. 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  the  profound  anx- 
iety with  which,  even  when,  on  the  one 
hand,  his  life  was  threatened  by  conspiracy, 
and  on  the  other,  he  grasped,  it  might  be 


[  thought,  the  summit  of  his  ambition  in  the 
'combined  sceptres  of  France  and  Italy,  he 
I  devoted  himself  to  the  scheme  of  humbling 
England  by  carrying  the  war  into  her  own 
!  borders.  Nothing  that  could  be  done  by  a 
strategy  embracing  both  hemispheres  in  its 
j  scope,  by  a  personal  attention  which  super- 
intended the  most  minute  detail  of  the  fit- 
ting of  a  mortar-bed,  or  the  teaching  his 
troops  to  handle  oars  and  boathooks,  was 
omitted  from  the  chances  of  success  of  the 
great  design.  Therefore,  we  have  here  the 
final,  and  we  may  say  the  experimental, 
opinion  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant 
military  genius  of  modern  times  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  invading  England,  and  on  the 
requirements  of  such  an  enterprise.  The 
effect  of  subsequent  discoveries  in  science 
bearing  on  the  art  of  war,  must  of  course 
be  taken  into  account  by  us  in  applying  such 
opinion  to  our  own  case  at  the  present  time. 
These  we  shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  esti- 
mate. But,  in  the  first  place,  we  shall  place 
before  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  schemes 
which  Napoleon  meditated  and  built  up  to 
all  but  completion,  in  the  belief  that  they 
will  agree  with  us,  that  what  that  mighty 
commander  considered  essential,  will  still 
be  so  in  weaker  hands,  and  that  what  foiled 
him,  may,  subject  to  due  allowance  for  later 
modifications,  be  still  accounted  a  fatal  ob- 
stacle to  the  like  plans. 

The  idea  had  long  brooded  in  the  First 
Consul's  mind.  The  disputes  which  arose 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
1802,  a  ^QVi^  months  after  it  was  signed,  drew 
from  Napoleon  the  frank  declaration  to  our 
envoy  in  Paris,  Lord  Whitworth,  that  if 
war  should  again  break  out,  he  would  raise 
his  army  to  480,000  men,  and  make  a  de- 
scent on  England.*  i 

War  was  declared  in  May  1803,  and 
instant  preparations  were  made  for  the  in- 
vasion. By  the  summer  of  1804,  25,000 
men  were  got  ready  to  sail  from  the  Texel 
for  the  east  coast ;  as  many  more  were  to 
be  despatched  from  Brest  to  Ireland,  on  a 
guarantee  by  the  Irish  refugees  of  a  rising 
to  at  least  an  equal  extent;  and  120,000 
infantry,  with  30,000  cavalry  and  artillery, 
were  massed  on  the  heights  of  Boulogne, 
where  a  fleet  of  2000  armed  vessels  was 
prepared  for  their  transport.  The  arming  of 
the  transports  was  afterwards  described  by 
Napoleon  as  a  feint,  to  render  the  enemy 
careless  as  to  the  position  of  the  French 
fleet,  which  was  the  real  force  by  which  h6 
intended  to  protect  his  passage ;  but  the 
anxiety  he  evinced  to  get  the  heaviest,  guns 
and  howitzers  possible  on  board  the  trans- 


*  Dumas,  Precis  des  Evenements  Militaires.   Paris, 
1822.     Thiers,  Hiatoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire. 


*  Letter  to  Lord  Hawkesbury,  2 let  February  1803, 
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ports,  seems  to  show  that  his  original  idea 
was  certainly  to  make  the  attempt  without 
first  driving  the  English  from  the  Channel.* 
Reflection,  however,  convinced  him  of  the 
danger  of  any  such  scheme,  and  the  invasion 
was  accordingly  deferred  till  the  following 
season  ;  while  a  profounder  design  for  ob- 
taining the  command  of  the  narrow  seas  for 
the  requisite  space  of  time  was  devised. 
In  the  end  of  the  year  the  whole  of  the 
fleets  of  Toulon,  Rochefort,  L'Orient,  and 
Brest,  received  orders  to  take  on  board 
troops,  and  sail  on  an  expedition  for  the 
capture  of  the  British  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  Sealed  orders  were,  however, 
given  them,  by  which  the  Admirals  were 
directed,  on  their  arrival  at  their  ostensible 
destination  (without  communicating  the  plan 
even  to  any  of  their  fleets,  lest  if  one  vessel 
were  captured  by  the  enemy  it  should  be- 
come known),  instantly  to  return  and  ren- 
dezvous off*  the  coast  of  Spain,  where,  after 
raising  the  blockade  of  the  Spanish  fleet, 
they  should  together  make  for  Brest  and  the 
Channel,  leaving,  it  was  expected,  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  dreaded  Nelson  many  days 
behind  them  in  the  West  Indies. f  In  pur- 
suance of  this  plan,  the  Rochefort  fleet  sailed 
under  Admiral  Missiessy  on  Ilth  January 
1805.  The  Toulon  fleet,  under  Villeneuve, 
after  one  failure,  escaped  from  Nelson  on 
30th  March,  and  favoured  by  an  easterly 
wind,  eflTected  a  junction  with  the  ships  at 
Cadiz,  and  speedily  made  the  West  Indies. 
The  English  commander,  on  4th  April, 
learned  with  bitter  anxiety  its  departure; 
but  for  a  few  days  was  uncertain  of  its 
course,  and  was  then  prevented  by  strong 
head  gales  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar till  the  beginning  of  May. J  The 
Brest  fleet  was,  however,  less  fortunate,  and 
■was  unable  to  escape  its  blockaders.  New 
instructions  were,  therefore,  sent  to  Ville- 
neuve, desiring  him  without  delay  to  return 
to  Ferrol,  and  after  being  reinforced  by  the 
Spanish  fleet,  proceed  on  to  Brest,  raise  the 
blockade  of  that  port,  and  then  hasten  to 
Boulogn6.§ 

A  statement  of  the  total  English  naval 
strength  was  considered  on  25th  May. 
Napoleon  estimated  it  at  72  sail  of  the  line 
fit  for  service, — of  which  he  supposed  12  in 
the  Indian  seas  and  at  Jamaica,  20  in  pur- 


♦His  prevision  of  the  effect  of  horLzontal-shell 
firing  against  ships  was  very  remarkable ;  and  had 
it  been  carried  out  by  his  admiral?,  the  issue  of 
Trafalgar  might  have  been  reversed.  See  Letters 
2d  July  and  6lh  Sept.  1804. 

f  Letters  of  12Lh  December  1804,  4th  and  16th 
January,  and  23d  February  1805.  Treaty  between 
Franco  and  Spain:  Dumas,  Precis,  vol.  ix.  p.  215. 

i  Nelson's  Despatches,  vol.  vi.  pp.  407,  410. 

§  See  Letters  of  23d  and  30th  April,  4th,  8th  and 
a5ch  May  1805. 


suit  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,  22  off  Brest,  10 
off"  Ferrol,  6  at  Gibraltar,  3  at  Torbay,  and 
3  at  Yarmouth.  While  he  computed  his 
own  at  21  at  Brest,  15  at  Cadiz,  12  at  Fer- 
rol, 1  at  L'Orient,  5  with  Admiral  Missi- 
essy (West  Indies),  20  with  Admiral  Ville- 
neuve,— in  all  74,  of  which  he  considered 
he  might  reunite  65  if  favoured  by  some 
happy  chances.  On  26th  May,  with  a  more 
detailed  estimate  before  him,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  could  not 
bring  more  than  40  together.  Then  came 
a  time  of  intense  anxiety.  The  only  com- 
fort was,  that  the  English  were  believed  to 
be  in  a  state  of  equal  alarm  and  incertitude.* 
The  fleets  were  due  off*  Ferrol  on  Ist 
August;  and  a  squadron  was  meanwhile 
despatched  to  cruise  off  Ireland  and  further 
confuse  the  enemy,f  while  attempts  were 
also  made  to  draw  the  English  ships  towards 
the  defence  of  the  Thames  by  menacing  an 
attack  fropa  the  Texel.|  Fresh  instructions 
were  despatched  on  16th  and  26th  July,  to 
await  Villeneuve  at  Ferrol  or  Cadiz,  in 
which  the  utmost  urgency  was  expressed. 
On  the  18th,  Ganteaume  was  reproached 
with  tardiness  in  issuing  from  Brest.  If  he 
should  find  himself  with  21  vessels  against 
the  English  16,  he  was  ordered  instantly  to 
attack,  and  by  every  consideration  of  hon- 
our, patriotism,  and  duty,  he  was  pressed  to 
make  for  Boulogne  with  all  speed.  On  4th 
August  Napoleon  himself  reached  Boulogne 
and  reviewed  100,000  troops  on  the  sands. 
At  length,  on  8th  and  11th  August,  news 
was  received  of  the  returning  fleet  being  off 
Ferrol,  and  having  there  had,  on  20th  July, 
an  encounter  with  the  enemy,  in  which  two 
Spanish  ships  were  lost ;  but  the  English 
fleet  was  supposed  to  have  been  dispersed. 
But  on  13th  August  fresh  orders  of  haste 
were  despatched  to  Villeneuve,  who  lingered 
at  Ferrol,  his  fleet  of  18  French  and  10 
Spanish  ships  blockaded  by  13  to  18,  or  at 
most  23  English.§  The  Rochefort  fleet 
failed,  however,  to  join  Villeneuve,  and  the 
Brest  fleet  remained  motionless.  Napoleon 
despatched  couriers  and  telegraphic  mes- 
sages on  20th  August  in  hottest  impatience. 
The  moments  were  slipping  by  fruitless. 
Villeneuve  had  in  fact  put  to  sea  on  14th 
August.  Once  more,  on  22d  August,  Gante- 
aume was  invoked  '  by  his  talents,  his  firm- 
ness, and  his  character,  in  circumstances  so 
important.  Set  sail  and  come  here.  We  shall 
have  avenged  six  ages  of  insults  and  shame. 
Never  have  my  soldiers  on  sea  and  land  ex- 
posed their  lives  for  so  great  an  object.'  Vil- 
leneuve was  implored,  by  a  despatch  sent  to 


*  Letter,  31st  May  and  9th  June  1805. 
f  Letter,  9th  June  1805.        %  27th  June  1805. 
§  Its  real  numbers  were  15  liners.    James'  Naval 
History,  vol.  iv.  p.  4u 
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meet  him  at  Brest,  to  hasten  on  to  the  Chan- 
nel. '  England  is  ours.  We  are  all  ready, 
everything  is  on  board.  Appear  for  24  hours, 
and  all  is  won.'  But  Villeneuve  and  Gante- 
aume  never  did  appear.  The  former  retreat- 
ed to  Cadiz,  the  latter  never  sailed.*  On  23d 
August  Napoleon  writes  calmly,  that  if  the 
fleets  appear,  he  will  still  make  the  expedi- 
tion ;  if  by  contrary  winds  or  cowardice  they 
were  delayed,  he  would  adjourn  it  to  another 
year,  and  meanwhile  would  speedily  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  Germany  with  300,000  men. 
He  could  not  put  his  own  spirit  into  his  ad- 
mirals, but  he  kept  his  word  as  regards  him- 
self, and  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  on  2d  De- 
cember was  some  recompense  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  hopes  at  Trafalgar  on  20th  October. 

Such  were  the  schemes  which  presented 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  this  great  and 
sanguine  genius.  We  see  from  this  narra- 
tive that  success,  in  his  matured  opinion, 
demanded  for  its  elements —       # 

1st,  An  invading  army  of  not  less  than 
120,000  infantry,  15,000  cavalry,  and 
15,000  artillery. 

2d,  That  such  an  army  should  be  landed 
in  one  body,  not  in  separate  or  successive 
detachments. 

And  in  order  to  accomplish  these  indis- 
pensable conditions  of  military  success,  the 
following  naval  arrangements  were  neces- 
sary : — 

1st,  That  sufficient  transport  should  be 
provided  to  carry  over  the  whole  in  one  tide. 

2d,  That  his  fleet  should  hold  the  mastery 
of  the  Channel  for  that  time,  so  that  no  inter- 
ruption could  be  oflfered  by  the  English  fleet. 

3d,  That  in  order  to  secure  such  mastery, 
the  enemy  should  be  deceived  by  the  pre- 
tence that  the  fleet  was  not  to  be  employed, 
but  merely  the  transports  armed,  and  should 
also  be  drawn  away  by  elaborate  manoeuvres, 
extending  over  several  preceding  months. 

At  once,  therefore,  by  this  transfer  of  our 
attention  from  the  vague  generalities  of 
parliamentary  eloquence  to  the  actual  con- 
ditions of  serious  war,  we  are  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  considering  one  form  of  the 
question.  When  we  find  that  Napoleon 
considered  a  descent  of  not  less  than 
150,000  men,  with  due  proportion  of  horses, 
to  be  the  sole  schen)e  promising  success, — 
looking  upon  a  diversion  in  Ireland  as  only 
practicable  if  to  25,000  French  troops  there 
should  be  guaranteed  him  a  rising  of  an 
equal  number  of  armed  native  insurgents, — 
we  may  upon  his  authority  dismiss  the 
idea  of  a  number  of  isolated  descents  of 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  thousand  men,  as  so 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  war,  that  there 
is  no  need  for  considering  how  they  should 


*  James'  Naval  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  It. 


be  met.  What  an  enemy  always  chiefly 
desires,  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  total 
opposing  force  into  fragments,  each  of  which 
may  be  successively  crushed.  It  was  this 
fatal  error  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians 
which  gave  Napoleon  his  victories  in  the 
brilliant  Italian  campaigns  over  forces  in  all 
far  superior  in  strength.  When,  therefore, 
Lord  Palmerston  tells  us  that  such  will  be 
the  tactics  adopted  by  the  French  in  attack- 
ing us,  he  offers  a  suggestion  which  we  may 
be  quite  certain  the  French  will  not  adopt, 
and  which,  therefore,  we  need  not  waste 
time  in  considering.  The  idea  of  an  isola- 
ted descent  of  a  small  body,  not  as  a  part 
of  a  combined  invasion  of  England,  but  for 
the  purpose  only  of  attacking  a  town  or 
dockyard,  sacrificing  itself  to  effect  a  limited 
amount  of  destruction,  is  a  separate  problem 
which  we  shall  further  on  endeavour  to 
solve.  But  for  the  present,  our  concern  is 
limited  to  the  serious  invasion  of  England 
with  a  view  to  its  permanent  occupation,  or, 
at  least,  to  the  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  its 
very  heart. 

Keeping,  then,  this  great  and  suggestive 
example  before  our  eyes,  let  us  see  how -we 
stand  now  in  relative  power,  compared  to 
that  of  our  neighbour,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  relative  strength  of  both  in  1804—5. 
And  for  the  full  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion, the  following  will  be  convenient,  and' 
we  believe  exhaustive  divisions,  under  which 
it  may  be  examined  : — 

1st,  What  is  now  the  relative  strength  of 
the  land  forces  of  the  two  powers,  as  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  in  lb04-5  1 

2d,  What  is  now  the  relative  strength  of 
the  navies  of  the  two  powers,  as  compared 
at  the  same  periods  ? 

3d,  What  are  the  modifications  of  modern 
science,  and  how  do  they  affect  both  parties  ? 

In  reference  to  the  first  point,  it  will  be 
certainly  fair  to  recollect  that  we  are  now 
at  peace,  and  were  then  at  war.  Giving 
our  neighbours  all  possible  credit  for  treach- 
ery, there  is  yet  a  large  difference  between 
the  state  of  preparation  possible  on  his  part 
and  necessary  on  ours  in  the  two  periods. 
With  all  the  aid  of  modern  appliances,  no 
power  has  yet  succeeded  in  setting  a  large 
army  on  foot,  ready  for  offensive  move- 
ments, without  an  obvious  preparation  of 
several  months.  The  French  did  not  pre- 
cede us  in  the  occupation  of  the  Crimea ; 
and,  long  as  war  had  been  brewing,  and 
though  it  was  declared  on  28th  March,  and 
detachments  were  instantly  poured  into 
Turkey,  it  was  the  middle  of  May  before 
they  were  ready  to  be  moved  forward  into 
the  presence  of  the  enemy.  In  1858,  Napo- 
leon spoke  on  New-year's  Day  the  words 
which  thrilled  Europe  with  foreboding  of 
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war;  but  though  the  Austrians  violated 
Piedmontese  soil  on  the  23d  of  April,  it 
was  the  10th  of  May  before  the  French 
Emperor  reached,  with  the  vanguard  of  his 
army,  the  friendly  port  of  the  ally  they 
came  to  succour.  So,  in  considering  the 
case  of  a  landing  to  be  made  in  force  on  a 
hostile  shore,  we  may  certainly  consider 
that  not  less  than  several  months  of  obvi- 
ous warlike  preparation  would  be  indis- 
pensable for  so  vast  an  enterprise.  In  con- 
sequence, we  may  so  far  take  account  of 
the  present  state  of  peace,  when  comparing 
our  position  with  that  we  occupied  in  1804, 
as  to  reckon  troops  on  a  peace  footing,  but 
capable  of  within  that  time  being  made  fit 
for  service,  as  fairly  computable  against 
those  whom,  when  each  morning  we  looked 
over  the  sea  for  the  enemy's  flotilla,  we 
kept  in  a  state  of  instant  preparation.  So 
we  shall  count  our  militia,  although  at  pre- 
sent only  drilled  for  a  month  in  the  year, 
as  properly  equal  to  the  militia  of  1804, 
which  was  steadily  under  arms  from  the 
time  war  broke  out.  In  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, there  must  be  some  difference  allowed 
to  exist  between  our  present  volunteers  and 
those  of  1 804.  In  that  year  we  had  420,000 
volunteers  enrolled.  But  of  these.  Lord 
Castlereagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  9th  December  1803,  120,000  had 
no  muskets,  and  were  not  even  fully  armed 


with  pikes.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider 
them  as  exceeding  290,000  under  arms,  and 
they  were  admittedly  in  a  very  inferior 
state  of  discipline.  But  at  present,  though 
the  numbers  of  our  volunteers  fall  far  short 
of  these  figures,  they  are  all  armed  with 
rifle  and  bayonet,  and  Colonel  M'Murdo 
tells  us  that  48,000  would  require  little 
more  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in 
a  line  of  battle.*  These,  therefore,  if  we 
do  not  call  them  regulars,  ought  at  least  to 
be  counted  as  militia.  Finally,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain,  that  in  the  regular  army  of 
1804-5  there  were  included  20,747  men 
raised  only  for  'limited  service,'f  that  is, 
raised  under  special  Acts  (afterwards  super- 
seded by  broader  militia  statutes)  to  serve 
for  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  witliin 
the  United  Kingdom  alone.  These  were 
therefore,  in  fact,  militia;  and  we  shall  there- 
fore transfer  them  to  that  head.  Subject  to 
these  explanations,  the  following  table  will 
now  exhibit  at  a  glance  our  relative  strength 
at  a  date  when  we  had  been  nearly  two 
years  at  war,  and  menaced  with  an  in- 
vasion for  which  the  utmost  resources  of 
the  French  empire  and  the  pro  found  est 
combinations  of  her  imperial  ruler  had  been 
called  into  play,  and  of  which  the  issue  was 
within  a  few  months  of  determination,  com- 
pared with  the  present  period  of  peace  and 
of  absence  of  any  hostile  preparation  : — 


Strength  of  British  Land  Forces  at  Home  and  Abroad.\ 


Asia  (exclusive  of  ludia  and  China), 

China, 

West  Indies,  etc., 

Bermuda,  . 


Bahamas, 

North  America, 

Australia, 

New  Zealand, 

Falkland  Isles, 

St.  Helena, 

West  Africa, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Corfu,    . 

Malta, 

Gibraltar, 


Total  in  Colonies  (excluding  India), 
Regular  Troops  in  United  Kingdom, 


Total  Regular  Troops  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
Militia  Establishments,  .... 

Total  Regular  and  Militia  Forces  in  United 
Kingdom,  ....... 

General  Total  Paid  Troops  at  Home  and  in 

Colonies  (excludiner  India), 


1S05. 


6,724 
16,242 

\    '■"{ 

4,194 
490 


344 


6,490 
4,586 


39,543 

78,426 


117,969 
110,556 


188,982 


228.525 


18C3-4. 


Increase, 
1805  to  1863. 


4,355 

4,225 
1,102 

424 

4,329 

1,250 

3,626 

35 

676 
1,001 
4,840 
4,256 
7,112 
5,913 


43,144 
100,218 


143,362 
120,000 


220,218 


283,362 


3.826 
4,359 

24,389 

1,234 
5,538 

2,514 

4,719 

17,008 


[     1,461 

3,480 

744 
5,538 

2,170 

4,719 
)  4,256 
\  622 
\     1,327 


63,587 
84,655 


148,242 
140,000 


222,655 


288.242 


24,044 
6,229 


30,273 
29,444 


33,673 


59,717 


*  Ev.  Volunteer  Commission,  1862,  Answ.  4593. 
f  Pari.  Pap.  1805,  No.  14. 


\  The  strength  and  distribution  of  the  regular 
army  and  militia  for  1805  are  taken  from  a  return 
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These  results  are,  it  must  be  admitted, 
sufficiently  startling.  They  show  that  we 
are  now,  according  to  official  returns,  main- 
taining a  force  of  6000  regulars  in  this 
kingdom,  and  of  24,000  regulars  in  our 
colonies  (exclusive  in  both  cases  of  India), 
beyond  what  we  considered,  and  found,  suf- 
ficient for  our  security  when  the  French 
eagles  were  hovering  in  the  air  overhead, 
poising  themselves  for  their  swoop.  In 
another  view  they  show  that,  were  we  still 
to  retain  the  same  force  of  regulars  and 
militia  together  that  we  had  in  1805  in  these 
islands,  we  might  nevertheless  despatch  to- 
morrow an  expedition  of  33,000  men,  with- 
out recruiting  a  man  beyond  our  present 
strength,  and  which  would  be  over  and 
above  the  war  establishment  of  18,000  men 
■whom  we  at  present  have  in  Canada.  Thus, 
even  if,  on  account  of  the  increase  in  our 
colonial  possessions,  we  leave  the  augmented 
force  in  the  colonies  out  of  view,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  we  are,  and  have  been  for  some 
years,  without  adverting  to  it,  maintaining  a 
most  powerful  permanent  war  establishment. 
For  even  if  we  take  the  militia  only  at  its 
strength  as  actually  trained  last  year,  we 
must  remember  that  we  have  now  48,000 
volunteers  whom  we  are  entitled  to  count  as 
equal  to  them,  and  that  these  would  more 
than  bring  up  the  strength  of  the  militia 
to  its  standard  as  stated  in  the  table. 

The  sole  numerical  difference  in  favour  of 
1805  is  to  be  found  in  the  strength  of  the 
volunteers.     We  have  already  adverted  to 

made  by  the  Adjutant  General  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  that  year  (No.  14).  The  column  for  1860-1 
is  given  to  show  the  present  normal  colonial  distri- 
bution, and  is  taken  from  the  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Colonial  Military  Expendi- 
ture in  1861.  The  total  at  home  and  abroad  is  taken 
from  the  Estimates  for  each  year.  The  colonial  dis- 
tribution for  1863-4  is  derived,  as  to  New  Zealand 
and  the  Cape,  from  a  return  made  to  the  House  of 
Commons  this  year  (No.  173);  and  as  to  the  re- 
mainder, from  the  statement  furnished  by  the  late 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  in  moving  the  Estimates  for  1862, 
there  being  no  later  authentic  statement  as  to  the 
other  colonies.  The  return  last  referred  to  gave,  in- 
deed, the  figures  for  Canada ;  but  as  it  omitted  to 
mention  the  other  North  American  colonies  of  New- 
foundland, New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia,  they 
are  useless  for  comparison.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  at  present  about  18,000  men  in  British  pay 
in  North  American  colonies. 

There  were  in  1805  13,890  men  of  foreign  and 
colonial  corps,  and  in  1860  85T8  of  colonial  corps, 
included  in  the  totals  above  stated. 

The  militia  strength  in  1860  is  that  authorized  by 
the  statutes  of  1852  and  1854  ;  the  increase  in  the 
present  year  was  authorized  in  case  of  invasion,  or 
imminent  danger  of  it,  in  1860.  'The  number 
actually  under  arms  and  trained  in  the  year  1862, 
was  95,224.— (Pari.  Pap.,  1863,  No.  14.) 

There  are  at  present  about  15,000  yeomanry,  and 
an  equal  number  of  pensioners,  besides  local  de- 
fence battalions  and  army  reserve  men,  not  included 
in  the  above  fiijures.  '  t  i^ij  it;  .Sii  »t:;  / 


the  composition  and  efficiency  of  this  branch 
of  the  service  in  1805  ;  and  we  may,  per- 
haps, reasonably  count  that  the  100,000  vol- 
unteers (over  and  above  the  48,000  formerly 
referred  to),  whom,  as  being  yet  not  perfect 
in  their  drill,  we  have  not  classed  as  equal 
to  militia,  are  not  much  less  in  value  than 
the  400,000,  in  part  pikemen,  of  our  fathers. 
But  the  difference  is,  in  truth,  little  mate- 
rial ;  for  beyond  a  doubt  it  would  instantly 
disappear  were  real  danger  of  attack  to 
arrive.  And  it  is  chiefly  interesting  as 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
such  danger  does  not  exist,  although  it  la 
content  to  let  its  chiefs  keep  on  foot  a 
regular  army  so  much  exceeding  our  re- 
quirements, even  if  it  did. 

In  the  materials  of  war,  our  present  supe- 
riority is  not  less  decisive,  though  less 
easily  shown  by  figures.  But  it  may  be 
conceived  by  remembering  that  we  now 
have  rifles  in  room  of  muskets,  Armstrong 
1001b.  guns  in  place  of  48-pounders,*  20,934 
artillerymen  instead  of  15,156,f  and  15,156 
engineers  instead  of  903.  That  our  arsenals 
are  filled  with  all  manner  of  supplies  need- 
ful for  the  service  of  these  weapons,  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides.J  The  effect  of  such 
new  engines  in  war  will  come  properly 
under  our  view  in  another  place ;  al]  that  is 
necessary  here  is  to  recall  the  fact  that  in 
them  we  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the 
times,  and  outstripped  our  possible  enemies. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  we  must  now  keep 
a  large  force  on  foot,  because  our  neighbours 
maintain  a  large  army.  We  have  seen  that 
Napoleon  himself  fixed  them  at  480,000 
men ;  but  by  Augu.st  1805,  this  number 
was  surpassed,  and  Mr.  Alison  gives  the  de- 
tailed strength,  amounting  in  all  to  590,000 
regulars,  besides  100,000  coast-guards.§ 
Last  year  the  total  strength  to  be  supplied 
for  the  service  of  1863  was  fixed  at  415,750 
men,  including  20,000  for  the  special  army 
of  occupation  in  Rome,  and  7000  (since 
largely  increased)  for  Mexico  and  Cochin- 
China.jl  No  doubt  it  is  true  that  there  are 
many  veterans  in  France,  and  forming  the 
reserve,  who  might  on  emergency  be  recall- 
ed..to  the  service,  and  that  there  are  National 
Guards.     But   there   are   veterans   also    in 


*  1190  Armstrong  guns,  of  which  405  were  100- 
pounders,  had  been  issued  for  service  on  1st  March 
1862.  '745  were  in  store. — (Report  of  Ordnance 
Com.,  1862.     Appx.,  p.  218.) 

t  Pari.  Paper,  1859  ;  Sess.  2,  No.  88. 

i  Returns  of  our  guns  in  store  were  made  to  the 
Defence  Commission  of  1860,  but  not  printed.— (Re- 
port p.  xxl)  See  also  Speech  of  Sir  G.  Lewis,  9th 
March  1863. 

§  Vol.  vL,  p.  644. 

I  Report  from  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  on 
the  strength  of  the  naval  and  military  forces  of 
France,  1862.    No.  177.— Pari  Paper, 
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England,  ready  on  a  like  emergency,  as  well 
as  volunteers  ;  and  it  is  therefore  futile  to 
set  what  one  country  might  do  against  what 
the  other  is  actually  doing. 

The  year  1804-5,  which  we  have  thus 
considered,  is  unquestionably  the  crucial  test 
of  any  question  of  invasion  or  of  home  de- 
fence, and  it  was  so  treated  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  his  famous  letter  of  1847. 
But  it  may  confirm  the  results  we  have 
drawn  from  it,  if  we  glance  at  the  experi- 
ence of  subsequent  years,  and  review  the 
forces  we  sent  from  home  to  wage  a  bloody 
war  against  an  army  of  300,000  French  sol- 
diers in  Spain,  while  still  reserving  enough 
to  meet  any  attack  on  our  shores.  These 
facts  we  must,  however,  obtain  from  sources 
less  simple  than  the  blue-books  which  have 
hitherto  furnished  our  data ;  for  in  the  offi- 
cial military  returns,  all  troops  not  on  colo- 
nial are  classed  as  being  in  home  service, 
and  hence  there  is  no  clue  to  ascertain  how 
many  were  sent  to  Spain,  and  how  ihany 
retained  in  Great  Britain. 

The  year  1808  saw  our  first  attempts  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  Peninsula,  the  first 
victory  of  Wellington  at  Vimiera  (21st 
Aug.,  1808),  the  advance  of  Sir  John  Moore 
into  Spain,  and  his  retreat  before  Napoleon 
in  person, — a  retreat  crowned  by  the  glo- 
rious battle  of  Corunna,  fought  on  16th 
January  1809.  In  1808,  to  enable  us  to 
make  these  exertions,  we  had  an  army  at 
home  and  in  the  colonies  (excluding  India) 
of  235,442  regulars.*  Of  these,  about  72,- 
000  were  in  the  colonies.  Our  total  of 
embodied  militia  was  79,126.  Consequent- 
ly, we  had  then  an  army  of  regulars  and 
militia  of  only  242,000  men  for  home  duty 
and  military  expeditions,  or  only  20,000 
more  than  in  this  present  yeah  Yet  out  of 
this  force  we  despatched  48,341  men  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  between  12th  July  and 
31st  December;!  we  had  10,000  men 
operating  in  Sicily  ;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
Commander-in-Chief,  declared  his  ability  to 
send  four  more  battalions  of  infantry,  four 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  two  brigades  of 
Guards,  or  about  8000  men  more,  to  Spain. | 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  in 
that  year  of  bloody  European  war,  with 
Wellington  in  command  of  our  armies,  and 
Napoleon  facing  us  across  the  Channel,  and 
with  the  combined  powers  of  Europe  in 
alliance  with  him,  we  considered,  and  proved, 
ourselves  able  to  defend  our  shores,  and  to 


*  Pari.  Paper,  1859;  Sess.  2,  No.  88. 

f  Nap.  Pen.  War,  Vol.  i.,  Appx.,  p.  49'7. 

\  Tuese  were  actually  embarked,  but  were  landed 
on  news  arriving  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  retreat.  Our  force 
at  Viraiera  was  19,000. — See  Napier,  p.  500,  and 
speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  24th  Feb.  1809. 


supply  the  constant  drain  of  a  continental 
war,  by  retaining  a  force  at  home  less  by 
46,000  men  than  that  which  we  now  keep 
at  home  for  our  safety.  Next  year,  out  of 
a  force  of  regulars  only  5000  men  greater, 
we  had  35,000  in  Spain,  41,000  at  Wakhe- 
ren,  and  10,000  in  Sicily,— in  all,  86,000 
men, — leaving  at  home  only  90,000.  Now- 
a-days,  with  Lord  Palmerston  instead  of 
Wellington,  we  are  told  that  90,000  regu- 
lars and  95,000  militia,  with  a  power  of  in- 
stantly raising  35,000  militia  more,  and  with 
50,000  volunteers  ready,  are  requisite  as  a 
standing  force  in  peace,  for  'defence,  not 
defiance.'  Surely  either  there  is  here  some 
enormous  self-deception,  or  our  spirit  is  less 
than  that  of  our  forefathers  in  a  ratio  even 
greater  than  the  difference  between  the  mili- 
tary genius  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington. 

Nor  was  this  a  solitary  exertion  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  war.  Our  force 
only  slowly  increased,  by  not  more  than 
5000  men  a  year  down  to  the  date  of  the 
supreme  struggle  in  1813-14,  when  it  rose 
to  a  total  of  about  270,000  regulars,  of  which 
70,000  were  still  in  the  colonies.  Thus,  in 
1813,  it  consisted  of  only  250,000  regulars 
and  of  88,000  militia.*  Yet  1812  was  the 
year  of  Badajos  and  Salamanca'  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  French  from  Madrid. 

If,  finally,  we  would  desire  to  confirm 
these  figures  by  the  teaching  of  the  most 
cautious  and  enlarged  experience, — an  expe- 
rience gained  in  camps,  and  not  at  the  desk 
of  the  War  Office, — we  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  opinions  of  the  great  Duke  himself. 
On  9th  January  1847,  in  the  ripe  prudence 
of  very  advanced  years,  and  struck  by  the 
aid  given  to  invasion  by  the  new  application 
of  steam  to  naval  propulsion, — an  influence 
which  subsequent  reflection  and  actual  trial 
have  proved  to  have  been  then  overrated, — 
the  aged  leader  penned  his  celebrated  letter 
of  warning  addressed  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 
In  this  letter,  after  painting  in  strong  terms 
our  danger,  with  the  force  then  existing  in 
the  British  islands,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 

'The  measure  upon  which  I  have  earnestly  en- 
treated  different  admiuistrations  to  decide,  which 
is  constitutional,  and  has  been  invariably  adopted 
in  time  of  peace  for  the  last  80  years,  ia  to  raise, 
embody,  organize,  and  discipline  the  militia  of  the 
same  numbers  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms 
united  as  daring  the  late  war.  This  would  give 
a  mass  of  organized  force  amounting  to  about 
150,000  men,  which  we  might  immediately  set  to 
work  to  discipline.  This  alone  would  enable  us 
to  establish  4he  strength  of  the  army.  This, 
with  an  augmentation  of  the  force  of  the  regular 
army,  which  would  not  cost  L. 400,000,  would  put 


*  Pari.  Paper,  1859 ;    Sess,  2,  No. 
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the  country  on  its  legs  in  respect  to  personal  force, 
and  I  would  engage  for  its  defence,  old  as  I  am. 

'  I  shall  be  deemed  foolhardy  in  engaging  for 
the  defence  of  the  empire  with  an  army  compos- 
ed of  such  a  force  of  militia.  It  may  be  so.  I 
confess  it,  1  should  infinitely  prefer,  and  should 
feel  greater  confidence  in,  an  army  of  regular 
troops.  But  I  know  I  shall  not  have  these.  I 
may  have  the  others ;  and  if  an  addition  is  made 
to  the  regular  army  of  a  force  which  will  cost 
L.400,000  a  year,  there  would  be  a  sufficient 
disciplined  force  in  the  field  to  enable  him  who 
should  command  to  defend  the  country.' 

Now,  on  1st  January  1847,  there  were  in 
the  United  Kingdom  67,000  men,  including 
artillery  and  engineers,  and  also  including 
two  regiments  on  their  passage  home,  but 
not  yet  arrived.*  The  Duke  desired  an  in- 
crease to  this  of  Teguiars,  costing  L.400,000. 
At  the  present  rate  of  computation  this 
would  only  give  4000  men  ;  but  in  the 
Peninsular  war  men  were  reckoned  to  cost 
only  L.40  a-head,  and  we  may  therefore 
grant  that  the  Duke  wanted  10,000  addi- 


tional, or.  a  total  of  77,000  regulars.  To 
these  he  desired  to  add  militia  sufficient  to 
bring  the  combined  total  up  to  150,000  men, 
or  about  73,000  militia,  which,  as  he  cor- 
rectly observes,  was  about  the  average 
strength  of  the  militia  during  the  French 
war.*  And  although  he  speaks  of  this 
militia  being  embodied,  \t  is  plain  he  does 
not  mean  this  in  its  technical  sense — of  be- 
ing called  out  for  permanent  service  ;  for  ia 
that  case  they  would  be  quite  equal  to  the 
regulars,  and  would  inspire  him  with  equal 
confidence,  while  he  also  speaks  of  them  as 
being  the  force  '  invariably  adopted  in  time 
of  peace  for  the  last  80  years,'  and  it  was 
only  in  time  of  war  that  they  were  embod- 
ied. He  meant,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  exactly  as  we  now  have  them — enrolled 
and  trained  for  a  few  weeks  every  year. 

Having  thus  ascertained  the  Duke's 
meaning,  let  us  compare  what  we  have  now 
on  foot  with  what  he  declared  would  be 
efficient : — 


Total  home  force' when  the  Duke  MTote, 
Total  home  force  which  he  desired  to^ 

have, 

Total  home  force  now  maintained,   .     . 

Regulars. 

Militia 
actually 
Trained. 

Volunteers 

ready  for 

Serrice. 

Volunteers 

In 

Reserve. 

Total. 

67,000 

77,000 
84,000 

None. 

73,000 
95,000 

None. 

None. 
48,000 

None. 

None. 
100,000 

67,000 

150,000 
327,000 

The  total  now  hoxngjive  times  what  existed 
when  he  wrote,  and  more  than  double  what 
he  asked  for  as  sufficient ;  the  regular  troops 
and  militia  actually  trained  within  the  king- 
dom being  .20,000  men  above  the  strength 
he  thought  sufficient. 

It  would  be  idle  to  comment  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  figures  and  authorities  thus  ad- 
duced. If  Napoleon,  with  two  years  of 
preparation,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  career, 
while  we  had  as  yet  only  average  generals 
to  oppose  to"  him,  considered  that  150,000 
men  must  be  landed  to  avail  against  the 
188,000  we  then  maintained  in  arms  at 
home ;  and  if  our  own  Duke,  desiring  to 
leave  a  legacy  of  safety  to  his  country,  be- 
sought it  to  keep  a  mixed  force  of  150,000 
men  ready  to  be  called  on  for  service  with- 
in its  shores,  what  shall  we  think  of  our 
present  position  with  327,000  disciplined 
troops  1  What  can  we  think  but  that  it  is 
tolerably  near  a  surplus  of  150,000  men 
beyond  what  could  be  requisite  for  securest 
defence,  and  therefore  furnishing  an  army 
of  that  strength  which  the  Ministry  or  the 
public  may  at  any  moment  direct  against  a 


*  Pari.  Pap.  1849,  No.  56,  and  for  artillery  and 
enginetrs,  1859,  Sess.  2,  No.  58. 


foreign  foe.     Assuredly,  in  whatever  way 
we  view  it,  an  awful  responsibility. 

No  doubt  we  ought  to  consider  that  the 
whole  of  this  force  is  not  available  for  for- 
eign service.  But  at  least  the  84,000  regu- 
lars are,  for  their  places  could  be  instantly 
supplied  by  the  95,000  militia  trained  last 
year.  And  we  must  remember  that  the 
moment  a  popular  war  breaks  out,  recruit- 
ing in  the  militia,  and  volunteering  from* 
the  militia  into  the  line,  proceeds  at  a  very 
rapid  rate. 

Two  points,  however,  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiry  deserve  our  notice.  The  first  is  the 
question,  What  is  done  with  the  surplus  of 
regulars  at  home  over  and  above  what  the 
Duke  considered  sufficient  for  home  duties? 
The  answer  is,  that  they  are  disposed  of  in 
the  new  camps  of  Aldershott,  ShornclifFe, 
Colchester,  and  the  Curragh.  At  Alder- 
shott there  are  now  close  upon  17,000  men, 
but  that  is  somewhat  above  its  regular 
strength.     ShornclifFe  and  Colchester  each 

*  Pari.  Pap.  1859,  Sees.  2,  No.  88.  This  fact 
shows  the  error  Mr.  Gleig  has  fallen  into  in  his  Life 
of  the  Duke  (last  edition),  where  he  supposes  that 
the  Duke  desired  the  militia  alone  to  be  150,000 
strong,  or  double  its  average  strength  during  the 
war  1 
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average  from  2000  to  4000.  Now,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  camps  are  useful  places  of 
instruction.  They  are  so,  however,  chiefly 
to  the  officers,  and  especially  to  general 
officers.  The  privates  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  perform  only  their  regular 
duties  and  the  commissariat  is  sflpplied  by 
contract,  as  in  any  garrison.  And  it  may 
certainly  be  asked  whether  the  officers  can- 
not be  taught  their  duties  in  any  way  less 
expensive  than  by  the  nation  keeping  up  a 
standing  force  of  20,000  men  for  them  to 
mancEuvre  on  a  few  days  in  each  year.  For 
such  a  period  it  would  seem  very  possible, 
in  these  times  of  perfect  i^iternal  tranquillity 
and  of  rapid  locomotion,  to  bring  together 
from  their  garrison  towns  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  troops  to  illustrate  any  required 
eTolutions.  They  might,  with  advantage  to 
all  parties,  have  their  numbers  supplement- 
ed by  the  best  of  the  neighbouring  volunteer 
corps ;  and  detachments  of  these  would 
willingly,  indeed  enthusiastically,  undertake 
garrison  duties  for  a  short  time,  while  the 
regulars  were  absent.  Nothing,  indeed, 
would  so  much  contribute  to  preserve  the 
volunteer  spirit,  than  being  thus  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  of  real  use,  and  classed  among 
the  actual  defenders  of  the  country. 

The  next  point  is  a  consideration  of  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  late  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
in  moving  the  estimates  for  the  current 
year,  why  we  must  inevitably  keep  up  our 
full  present  strength  of  regular  troops.  It 
is,  he  informed  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
maxim  at  the  Horse  Guards,  that  troops 
should,"  for  every  ten  years  they  spend 
abroad,  spend  five  at  home.  Consequently, 
as  we  have  now  141  battalions  of  infantry, 
'  of  which  56  are  in  India,  45  in  the  colonies, 
and  only  41  at  home,  the  Secretary  for  War 
drew  the  inference  that  we  had  fewer  than 
the  requisite  number,  and  that  consequently 
it  was  impossible  to  reduce  our  army  to  any 
greater  extent  than  what  he  then  proposed, 
viz.,  100  men  per  battalion.  No  doubt  it  is 
always  the  opinion  of  the  Horse  Guards 
that  our  army  is  too  small.  But  it  will  at 
least  have  a  considerable  effect  on  future 
discussions  on  colonial  military  expenditure, 
that  we  are  thus  authoritatively  informed 
that  not  only  do  we  pay  the  troops  sent  out 
to  the  colonies,  but  we  pay  on  their  account 
for  a  half  more,  kept  at  home  to  relieve 
them.  Thus  we  must  compute  that  India, 
which,  since  the  mutiny,  has  had  the  British 
garrison,  part  of  our  regular  army,  aug- 
mented from  22,000  to  56,000  infantry, 
the  total  of  all  arms  being  this  year  72,676, 
ought  to  pay  us  not  merely  for  the  72,000, 
but  for  the  36,000  more,  who,  according  to 
this  principle,  must  be  kept  by  us  to  allow  of 


such  a  strength  being  maintained  in  India. 
So,  too,  we  must  compute  that  when  in  hot 
haste  in  1862  we  sent  out  10,000  extra 
troops  to  North  America,  these  colonies  be- 
came an  extra  charge  upon  us  of  not  merely 
10,000  men,  or  L.  1,000,000,  but  of  15,000, 
or  L.  1,500,000  per  annum.  And  in  like  man- 
ner. New  Zealand  and  China  cost  us  respect- 
ively, not  merely  5000  men,  but  7500 
men,  or  three-quarters  of  a  million  of 
money  a-piece  every  year.  This  avowe^ 
addition  of  a  half  to  our  heavy  colonial  ex- 
penditure will  probably  turn  the  scale,  in 
public  estimation,  as  to  the  policy  of  keep- 
ing up  some  of  these  colonies  at  all.  But 
still,  even  this  explanation,  though  it  should 
be  accepted,  does  not  prove Jhe  necessity  of 
so  large  a  standing  army  "Slther  at  home  or 
in  the  colonies.  It  supplies  no  reason  for 
the  garrisons  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  being 
2000  men  more  than  during  #ie  war,  — 
equivalent,  on  the  Horse  Guards  principle, 
to  f\n  increase  of  3000  men  to  be  paid  for 
by  this  country.  Nor  does  it  furnish  any 
reason  why  the  strength  of  each  battalion 
should  not  be  greatly  reduced,  so  as  to  re- 
duce the  total  of  the  army  without  inter- 
fering with  the  system  of  battalion  reliefs. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  reduced  it  this  year  by  100 
men  per  battalion,  but  only  in  1860  Mr.  S. 
Herbert  had  increased  it  by  200  men  per 
battalion.*  It  would  therefore  bear  a  further 
reduction  of  100  men  per  battalion  without 
altering  the  number  of  companies,  and  the 
companies  themselves  might  be  fewer  in 
number,  there  being  no  essential  reason 
whatsoever  why  they  should  consist  of  more 
than  six  for  each  battalion.  An  attention 
to  these  points  of  detail,  and  to  the  broader 
questions  of  military  occupation  of  the  colo- 
nies, would  enable  the  House  of  Commons 
to  make  an  almost  incredible  reduction  in 
our  annual  expenditure,  without  in  the 
smallest  degree  impairing  our  real  strength 
and  prestige. 

We  now  pass  to  a  brief  review  of  the  se- 
cond branch  of  our  subject, — a  review  of  the 
strength  of  our  navy  during  the  period  of  a 
real  threat  of  invasion,  compared  with  what 
it  is  now. 

Here  we  cannot  use  with  equal  advantage 
and  conclusiveness  the  figures  given  in  offi- 
cial statements ;  for  when  applied  to  the 
ships  of  1804  and  of  1863,  the  numbers 
mean  very  different;  things.  The  ship  of 
the  line  of  1804  averaged  only  2000  tons; 
many  of  our  frigates  now  exceed  that  size. 
Our  ships  of  the  line  range  from  3000  to 
4000  tons  ;  and  some  of  the  new  iron-clads, 
which  in  technical  description  are  only  cor- 


*  Speech,  Itth  Feb.  1860. 
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vettes  (having  but  one  gun-deck),  are  to  be 
of  6000  tons.  On  the  othef  hand,  the 
weight  of  broadside  has  not  proportionately 
increased.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
after  24  lb.  and  32  lb.  carronades  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  long  9-pounders,  the  broad- 
side (single)  of  a  100-gun  ship  was  about 
1260  lbs.  ;*  while  that  of  the  Warrior,  arm- 
ed with  28  68-pounders,  and  12  Armstrong 
100-pounders,  is  no  more  than  1612  lbs. 
.The  numbers,  however,  whatever  their 
worth,  are  these.  In  1804,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  stated  our  actual  strength  to  be  469 
vessels  of  war,  and  800  vessels  of  the  coast 
flotilla.  These  last  being  small,  and  hastily 
fitted  up  from  fishing  boats,  etc.,  we-may 
assume  that  in  a  similar  emergency  they 
would  be  forthcoming  to  at  least  an  equal 
extent,  and  so  leave  tliera  out  of  count.  In 
the  present  year,  our  navy  consists  of  669 
vessels,  of  which  566  are  steam  and  only 
103  sailing  vessels. 

The  only  true  comparative  test  is,  how- 


ever, to  take  the  number  of  men  voted,  re- 
membering only  that  by  the  use  of  steam 
we  have  now  fewer  men  required  on  board 
each  ship,  and  that  therefore  the  same  num- 
ber gives  now  a  preponderance  of  force.* 
In  1804,  there  were  100,000  seamen  and 
marines  voted;  in  ISII,  130,000;  while 
this  year  there  were  76,000  voted,  with 
16,000  of  the  new  Naval  Reserve,  and  8000 
coast  volunteers,  who  may  be  accounted  a 
naval  militia,  bringing  up  our  strength  to 
the  very  same  as  when  we  were  in  a  death- 
struggle  with  France  and  Spain. f  In  the 
comparative  strength  we  are  able  to  send  to 
sea,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1804-5 
our  fleets  were  generally  below  the  num- 
bers of  the  enemy  they  engaged  ;  that  Na- 
poleon computed  his  own  total  at  86,  and 
the  British  at  only  72  ;  that  Nelson,  with 
every  exertion,  could  only  gather  37  ships 
to  meet  38  of  the  combined  fleets  of  Trafal- 
gar. At  the  present  day  the  account  stands 
thus,  including  vessels  afloat  and  building :  J — 
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380 
244 

566 
360 

103 
122 

The  number  of  men  voted  for  the  French 
marine  of  1862-3  (including  an  extra  vote 
of  15,885  men  on  account  of  the  Mexican 
and  Cuchin-China  expeditions)  was,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  46,381  on  shore 
and  afloat,  against  our  76,000. 

Modern  scientific  applications  have,  how- 
ever, so  far  modified  the  capabilities  of 
ships  as  engines  of  war,  that  we  must  here 
notice  their  bearing  on  the  practical  compu- 
tation of  the  numbers  available  on  both 
sides.  We  have  seen  that  Napoleon  urged 
upon  his  admirals  the  use  of  horizontal  shell- 
firing  ;  but  the  idea  apparently  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  for  fifty  years  of  war  and 
peace  passed  away  before  it  was  put  to  real 
proof  At  Sinope,  however,  the  Russians 
adopted  it  against  the  Turkish  fleet  with 
tremendous  effect,  though  using  only  shells 
with  ordinary  time  fuses  (far  inferior  to  the 
percussion  shells  now  employed)  ;  and  in  our 
attacks  on  Sebastopol^  it  was  proved  that 
even  British  crews  could  not  be  brought  to 
fiice  a  second  time  the  havoc  wrought  by 
one  or  two  of  these  missiles.  These  results 
were  only  confirmed  at  Hampton  Roads, 
when  the  Merrimac,  with  one  or  t^o  rounds 


App. 


James'  Naval  Hist.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185 ;  and  voL  L, 


of  shell,  converted  the  Cumberland  and  Con- 
gress into  helpless,  burning  charnel-houses. 
Meantime,  however,  it  had  long  been  known 
by  experiments  in  this  country,  though  by  a 
guilty  supineness  they  were  concealed  by 
Government  from  1842  to  1858,  that  iron 
plates,  even  of  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  are 
impervious  to  shell,  causing  it  to  shatter  to 
pieces  on  striking,  without  the  powder  hav- 
ing time  to  explode.  And  at  Kinburn  the 
French  Emperor  proved  that  iron-clad  bat- 
teries could  without  injury  sustain  a  fire 
which  would  be  utterly  destructive  to  wood- 
en vessels.  He  pursued  the  conclusions 
thus  arrived  at,  and  finally,  in  1858,  ordered 
the  construction  of  four  iron-plated  frigates, 
La  Gluire,  L'Invincible,  La  Normandie,  and 
La  Couronne.  The  first  three  are  on  wood 
frames,  the  latter  is  iron  throughout.  They 
are  about  231  feet  in  length,  carrying  36 
50-pounders  on  a  single  protected  deck,  with 
two  more  on  an  upper  deck,  unprotected. 


*  The  crew  of  a  100-gun  ship  was  788  men,  of 
the  Warrior  it  is  704. 

f  Estimates,  and  speech  of  Lord  C.  Paget,  23d 
Feb.  1863. 

I  The  figures  for  England  are  from  a  Return  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  1863,  No.  30 ;  for  France, 
fiom  the  official  state  for  1862,  transmitted  hy  our 
Ambassador  (Pari.  Pap.  1862,  No.  177). 
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Their  engines  are  of  900  horse  power,  and 
the  crew  570  men.  All  these  are  at  sea, 
and  have  beea  found  successful ;  but  the 
ports  being  only  about  6  feet  above  the 
water  when  at  load  draught,  they  are  placed 
at  a  certain  disadvantage  in  bad  weather. 
Subsequently  two  others,  the  Solferino  and 
Magenta,  were  ordered,  which  have  been 
launched,  but  are  not  yet  completed.  They 
are  armed  with  a  '  spur,'  projecting  from  the 
bow,  carry  their  guns  in  two  tiers  in  the 
centre  of  the  ship,  and  the  lower  ports  are 
8  feet  from  the  water-line.  Their  length  is 
282  feet ;  draught,  25  feet ;  and  horse  pow- 


er, 1000.  In  November  1860,  ten  more 
were  ordered,  which  are  still  on  the  stocks, 
and  are  being  slowly  proceeded  with.  They 
are  to  be  of  the  Gloire  type,  and  all  of  wood 
frames,  except  the  Heroine,  which  is  of 
iron;  but  the  thickness  of  the  plates  has 
been  increased  from  3^  to  4  inches  of  the 
Gloire,  to  4^  to  6  inches.*  All  the  other 
iron-plated  vessels  under  construction  in 
France  at  the  present  moment  are  merely 
floating  batteries  for  harbour  defence. 

Our  own  armour  fleet,  though  more  tar- 
dily commenced,  now  stands  thus : — 


Hull 

Armour- 
plated. 

Tons. 

Horse 
Power. 

Length. 

Draught. 

Guns. 

Men. 

At  Sea. 

feet. 

feet.  ia. 

Warrior,    .     .     . 

Iron. 

Partially. 

6109 

1250 

380 

22      9 

40 

704 

Black  Prince, .     . 

Iron. 

Partially. 

6109 

1250 

380 

26     3i 

40 

704 

Defence,     .     .     . 

Iron. 

Partially. 

3720 

600 

280 

24  11 

16 

445 

Resistance,.    .     . 

Iron. 

Partially. 

3710 

600 

280 

24  10 

16 

455 

Royal  Oak,    .     . 

Wood. 

Wholly. 

4056 

800 

273 

25  lOi 

35 

600 

Launched. 

Caledonia,  .    .     . 

Wood. 

Wholly. 

4125 

1000 

273 

25  lOi 

35 

600 

Ocean,   .... 

Wood. 

Wholly. 

4047 

1000 

273 

25  10^ 

35 

600 

Prince  Consort,  . 

Wood. 

Wholly. 

4045 

1000 

273 

25  lOi 

35 

600 

Hector,.     .     .    . 

Iron. 

Partially. 

4089 

800 

280 

24    8 

32 

600 

Valiant,     .    .     . 

Iron. 

Partially. 

4063 

800 

280 

24    8 

32 

600 

To  be  Launched 

1863. 

Minotaur,  .     .    . 

Iron. 

Wholly. 

6621 

1350 

400 

25     8 

37 

704 

Achilles,     .     .     . 

Iron. 

Wholly. 

6079 

1250 

380 

26     3i 

30 

704 

Royal  Alfred, .     . 

AVood. 

Wholly. 

4045 

800 

273 

25  lOi 

35 

600 

Zsalous,      .     .     , 

Wood. 

Partially. 

3716 

800 

252 

25     3 

16 

— 

Royal  Sovereign, . 

Wood. 

Wholly. 

3963 

800 

240 

22  11 

5 

200 

Prince  Albert,     . 

Iron. 

Wholly. 

2529 

500 

240 

20 

5 

160 

Research,   .     .    . 

Wood. 

Partially. 

1253 

200 

195 

14 

4 

— 

Enterprise,      .     . 

Wood. 

Partially. 

990 

160 

180 

14    4i 

4 

80 

To  he  Launched 

1864. 

Agincourt,      .     . 

Iron. 

Wholly. 

6621 

1350 

400 

25     8 

37 

600 

Northumberland, 

Iron. 

Wholly. 

6621 

1350 

400 

25    8 

37 

600 

Favourite,  .     .    . 

Wood. 

Wholly. 

2186 

400 

225 

20    5 

8 

160 

.  The  table  is  taken  partly  from  a  return  to  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  4th  May  1863  (No.  231),  and 
partly  from  Capt  Cole's  Lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institution,  1863.  The  Royal  Sovereign  ia  an  old 
three-decker  cut  down  and  being  converted  into  a  Cole's  cupola  ship  (or  rather  turret  ship,  the  slanting 
form  not  having  been  adopted  by  the  Admiralty).  The  Prince  Albert  is  a  new  cupola  ship.  The  Enter- 
prise, Research,  and  Favourite,  are  built  on  Mr.  Reed's  plan  of  having  the^  guns  in  broadside  porta,  in  a 
central  plated  compartment 


Two  points  will  strike  the  reader  in  look- 
ing over  the  above  table.  The  first  is  the 
very  much  greater  size  and  power  of  many 
of  our  vessels  beyond  that  of  any  of  the 
French  —  not  in  all  cases  an  advantage,  but 
of  which  the  evil  is  at  least  balanced  by 
the  number  of  experiments  we  are  trying  in 
the  construction  of  small  vessels  of  various 
plans.     The  second  is  the  predominance  of 

voii.  xzxix.  N — 10 


iron  in  the  construction,  which  is  beyond 
doubt  not  only  a  better  material,  but  is  in- 
dicative of  the  infinitely  greater  producing 
power  of  this  country  than  France,  all  the 
iron-hulled  ships  (except  Mr.  Reed's)  being 


*  See  article  in  Revue  Contemporaine,  May  1862, 
by  M.  Boinvilliers,  one  of  the  Commissioners  on  the 
Navy.  Also  Reports  by  English  Ambassador  at 
Paris,  Pari.  Pap.  1862,  No.  177. 
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built  and  completed  in  private  yards ;  so 
that  the  new  fleet  may  be  said  to  represent 
what  the  country  can  effect  over  and  above 
the  Admiralty  establishments.  On  the 
whole  it  is  obvious  that  we  have,  and  can 
most  easily  maintain,  an  immense  prepon- 
derance of  strength  in  iron-plated  ships  over 
that  of  France,  or  indeed  of  Europe. 

Having  thus  reviewed  our  strength  by  sea 
and  land,  —  both  actual  and  in  comparison, 
firstly,  wath  what  it  was  in  seasons  of  im- 
minent yet  defied  attack  ;  and  secondly,  with 
the  existing  amount  of  force  which  could  at 
present  be  brought  against  us. — it  remains 
that  we  endeavour  to  estimate  the  real  na- 
ture and  effect  of  the  modifications  which 
the  advances  of  science  may  have  wrought 
in  our  relative  power.  These  modifications 
fall  under  three  heads  :  the  first  regards  mo- 
tive power  at  sea,  by  the  introduction  of 
steam  ;  the  second,  the  improvement  of 
weapons  for  use  at  sea  and  on  land  ;  and  the 
third,  motive  power  on  land  by  the  exten- 
sion of  railways. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  propelling 
power  of  ships  has  been  regarded  by  some 
persons  as  wholly  revolutionizing  all  pre- 
vious warlike  theories.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington adopted  this  idea ;  but  Lord  Pal- 
merston  above  all  others  has  maintained  that 
the  new  system  has  almost  annihilated  the 
Channel  as  a  line  of  defence,  —  a  notion 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  vigorously  repudiated 
on  its  being  first  mooted,  but  which  in  1860, 
his  Lordship,  with  a  curious  lapse  of  mem- 
ory, declared  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  have  origi- 
nated and  maintained.*  The  Report  of  the 
Defence  Commission  adopts,  though  with 
less  positiveness,  the  Premier's  idea.  It 
suggests  that  not  merely  may  a  body  of 
troops  be  transported  across  the  Channel  by 
aid  of  steam  with  an  ease  and  certainty  be- 
fore impossible,  but  that  blockades  are  now 
become  impracticable ;  that  the  ease  with 
which  foreign  fleets  could  combine  their 
movements  would  render  absolutely  indis- 
pensable the  maintenance  on  our  part  of  a 
fleet  greatly  larger  than  was  formerly  re- 
quisite ;  and  that  the  supremacy  of  British 
fleets  and  vessels  would  be  less  than  for- 
merly, because  of  the  diminution  of  the 
value  of  superior  seamanship.  Endorsed 
by  such  authority  (for  although  these  opin- 
ions are  generally  rather  those  of  landsmen 
than  of  sailors,  the  Commission  numbered 
two  naval  officers,  Admiral  Elliott  and  Cap- 
tain Key,  among  its  members),  such  sugges- 
tions call  for  careful  examination. 


*  Cobden.  The  Three  Panics,  p.  111.  See  also 
the  debate  on  the  Fortificationa  Bill,  7  th  July, 
1863. 


It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  steam 
propulsion  renders  greatly  easier  the  sea 
transport  of  an  army,  if  we  are  to  consider 
only  the  elements  as  warring  against  its 
progress.  By  this  wonderful  application  of 
natural  laws  man  has  in  fact  vanquished  na- 
ture, and  every  day  brings  proof  of  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  victory.  But  the  cases  in 
which  as  yet  the  new  propelling  power  has 
been  applied  in  war  have  not  been  such  as 
to  afford  any  proof  of  its  relative  value  ;  for 
they  have  occurred  when  there  were  no 
enemies  but  those  of  nature  to  contend  with. 
Our  expeditions  to  the  Crimea  and  the  Bal- 
tic, those  of  the  French  to  Italy,  of  the 
Americans  to  the  Virginian  peninsula  and 
other  points  of  the  Confederate  coast,  have 
taken  place  in  seas  where  no  enemy  dared 
to  show,  and  the  landings  have  been  effected 
either  in  friendly  ports,  or  on  shores  which 
the  enemy  did  not  profess  to  defend.  No 
conclusion,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from 
such  expeditions  as  to  what  might  be  the 
result  if  the  transports  were  either  to  be  en- 
countered in  mid-passage  by  a  hostile  fleet, 
or  if  the  landing  of  the  troops  were  to  be 
seriously  disputed  by  a  nation  standing  on 
the  defence.  We  must  not  therefore  assume 
as  proved,  either  by  experience  or  reason, 
that  steam,  which  has  bridged  the  Channel 
to  tourists,  has  also  bridged  it  to  armed  in- 
vaders ;  and  we  must,  in  default  of  experi- 
ments, fall  back  on  theoretical  investigation 
with  a  view  to  discover  on  which  side  the 
actual  supremacy  under  the  new  conditions 
may  rest. 

The  first  inquiry,  then,  is  necessarily  not 
that  of  the  landing  on  our  shores,  nor  even 
that  of  security  of  passage,  but  whether  the 
fleet  of  transports  would  now  have  more 
facility  in  putting  to  sea  than  it  had  in 
former  days.  In  so  far  as  being  now  less 
dependent  than  formerly  on  a  fair  wind  and 
smooth  water,  the  facility  will  be  increased. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  strong  reason 
to  expect,  (and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  convic- 
tion of  the  majority  of  naval  officers)  that 
steam  will  give  the  principal  advantage  not 
to  the  blockaded,  but  to  the  blockading 
force.  The  opposite  opinion  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  that  the  blockading  ships 
would  speedily  exhaust  their  coal,  while  the 
blockaded  would  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
sally  forth  with  full  supplies  on  board,  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  dark  and  stormy 
night,  the  blockading  ships  might  be  passed 
without  discovery.  It  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  consumption  of  coal 
by  steamers  when  stationary  is  very  trifling, 
and  the  vessels  would  keep  their  stations  off 
the  port  by  sailing  rather  than  by  steaming  ; 
indeed,  the  fires  would  be  banked  up,  and 
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kept  barely  alight.  Their  supplies  would 
therefore  last  a  long  time  ;  and  by  keeping 
coal-tenders  always  in  attendance  on  the  fleet 
advantage  might  be  taken  of  every  interval 
of  calm  weather  for  keeping  the  coal-boxes 
constantly  filled.  As  to  the  possibility  of 
escape  in  storm  and  darkness,  that  is  ob- 
viously dependent  on  the  number  of  the 
blockading  fleet ;  for  it  is  unquestionable, 
that  if  it  were  sufficiently  numerous,  no 
enemy  would  dare  attempt  to  break  their 
line,  and  certainly  could  not  effect  it  in  force 
without  being  discovered.  But,  at  least,  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  such  a  possibility, 
if  it  exists,  is  not  one  of  which  a  fleet  of 
transports,  conveying  a  large  army,  could 
avail  themselves  ;  and  we  may  therefore  dis- 
miss it  from  our  thoughts  in  any  question 
as  to  the  invasion]  of  England.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  been  argued,  that  as  the 
real  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  blockade 
arises  from  the  risk  of  a  gale  blowing  the 
ships  oflf  the  station,*  and  so  enabling  the 
enemy  to  run  out  before  they  can  return, 
the  use  of  steam,  which  would  in  general 
prevent  this  result,  would  be  far  more  in 
favour  of  the  blockaders.  Further,  while 
the  blockaded  are  confined  to  their  port, 
steam  would  enable  the  enemy's  ships  to 
take  up  many  positions  in  which  they  could 
not  have  ventured  to  lie,  had  they  been  ex- 
posed to  the  risks  of  currents,  tides,  or 
changes  of  the  wind,  with  only  their  sails  to 
rely  on.  It  is  also  important  to  observe, 
that  steam,  aided  by  telegraphy,  will  hence- 
forth make  impossible  such  ruses  as  we 
have  seen  were  put  in  practice  by  Napoleon 
to  decoy  the  English  fleets  from  their  sta- 
tions. Our  first  operation  in  war  (even  if  it 
be  not  executed  in  peace)  will  be  to  lay  down 
a  submarine  electric  cable  from  Alderney  to 
Plymouth,  and  between  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  Gibraltar.  The  Toulon  fleet  cannot  then 
pass  the  Straits,  nor  the  Cherbourg  fleet  put 
to  sea,  without  instant  notice  being  given  at 
onc6  to  our  stations  at  Malta  and  at  home, 
and  the  sailing  of  a  fleet  to  intercept  them 
will  be  almost  simultaneous  with  their  own 
departure.  Calms  and  head  winds  will  not 
again  detain  our  future  Nelsons  a  full  month 
in  the  pursuit  between  Toulon  and  Gibraltar. 
But  even  without  telegraphic  intelligence,  it 
will  be  easy  for  this  country,  by  its  innu- 
merable fast  ocean-going  steamers,  to  keep 
a  close  watch  upon  every  movement  of  an 
enemy,  to  dog  as  it  were  his  footseps,  and 
to  send  rapid  information  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  his  plans.     For  it  must  be  kept 


*  The  fleet  of  Admiral  Comwallis,  blockading 
Brest,  was  tbus  dispersed  on  25th  December  1804, 
and  it  was  not  reassembled  till  16th  January  1805.. 


in  view  that  the  French  ships  were,  as  a 
rule,  always  faster  sailers  than  ours ;  so 
that  it  was  only  the  lucky  capture  of  the 
French  brig  Curieux  that  enabled  Nelson  to 
send  from  the  West  Indies  intelligence  of 
the  return  of  the  French  fleet  in  time  to 
allow  them  to  be  intercepted  off*  Ferrol. 
But  steam  has  reversed  our  position  in  this 
respect,  while  its  introduction  has  made 
mercantile  ships  even  more  useful  (from 
their  speed,  light  draught,  and  large  stowage 
for  coal)  as  watching  vessels  than  men-of- 
war  are,  so  that  they  are  now  able  to  attend, 
with  assured  safety,  the  movements  of  an 
enemy's  armed  ships  at  any  required  dis- 
tance. Therefore  the  introduction  of  steam 
will  not  merely  free  our  navy  from  the 
anxious  and  harassing  duty  of  furnishing 
convoys  to  mercantile  vessels,  but  will 
allow  us  to  select,  from  our  enormous  mer- 
cantile marine,  vessels  fit  to  perform  im- 
portant services,  which  formerly  could  only 
be  entrusted,  with  far  less  advantage,  to 
fighting  ships. 

As  regards,  then,  the  blockading  of  an 
enemy's  forts,  and  the  watching  of  his  move- 
ments, steam,  in  truth,  gives  us  advantages 
greater  than  it  confers  on  him.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  strange  if  this  potent 
auxiliary  should  not  be  found  to  give  most 
advantage  to  that  party  which  can  make 
most  use  of  it.  When  none  but  sailing  ships 
ploughed  the  sea,  we  had  many  rivals  in  that 
element,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  The 
French,  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Russians, 
the  North  Americans,  all  fairly  held  their 
own  against  us.  But  with  steam  we  have 
swept  them  from  every  sea.  The  American 
lines  of  steamers  have  long  ceased  to  com- 
pete with  our  own.  A  line  from  the  Elbe, 
and  another  from  Havre,  to  the  United 
States,  a  few  short  lines  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  all  that  the  European  continent 
can  show  to  match  the  fleets  which  day  after 
day  we  send  from  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey, 
the  Thames,  and  from  Southampton,  to  tra- 
verse every  part  of  the  globe.  Strange,  in- 
deed, would  it  be  if  the  possession  of  coal 
and  iron,  of  the  mechanical  skill  and  seaman- 
like daring,  which  are  every  year  making 
our  pre-eminence  in  the  use  of  steam  for 
peaceful  puposes  more  marked,  and  ap- 
parently more  secure,  should  all  at  once 
turn  to  our  ruin  when  war  breaks  out,  and 
make  our  hands  fall  palsied  by  the  very 
possession  in  a  higher  degree  of  the  advan- 
tages which,  we  are  told,  are  to  bring  about 
our  destruction  when  wielded  by  the  hands 
of  others. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  branch  of 
the  question  is  the  suggestion,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  in  navigation  will  diminish 
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the  relative  superiority  arising  from  our 
better  seamanship.  Such  a  suggestion  is, 
however,  founded  on  some  forgetfulness  of 
the  objects  towards  which  seamanship  is  only 
a  means,  and  takes  no  account  of  the  quali- 
ties from  which  our  superiority  arose.  The 
truth  is,  that  steam  will  enable  either  us  or 
our  enemies  to  do  at  once  what  it  formerly 
needed  much  skill  and  time  to  effect.  Our 
superior  skill  made  our  movements  quicker, 
our  superior  daring  made  them  more  effect- 
ual. But  their  object  was,  in  almost  every 
case,  very  simple.  It  was  to  chase  and  close 
with  the  enemy,  if  on  terms  which  made, 
victory  possible ;  to  escape,  if  his  force  was 
overwhelming ;  to  maintain  our  station,  if 
the  object  was  to  watch.  All  these  objects 
steam  will  facilitate.  Nelson,  in  pursuing 
the  French  fleet  to  the  West  Indies,  de- 
clared his  hope  that  by  better  seamanship 
he  might  gain  ten  days  upon  him.*  Steam 
would  have  enabled  him  to  fix  the  hour  of 
his  arrival,  and  so  to  lay  his  plans  with  cer- 
tainty. But  when  he  encountered  the  hostile 
fleet,  his  instructions  to  his  captains  excluded 
manoeuvring.  He  tells  them — 

'  The  business  of  an  English  commander-in- 
chief  being  first  to  bring  an  enemy's  fleet  to 
battle  on  the  most  advantageous  terms  to  him- 
eelf  (I  mean,  that  of  laying  his  ships  close  on 
board  the  enemy  as  expeditiously  as  possible)  ; 
and  secondly,  to  continue  them  there  without 
separating  till  the  business  is  decided ;  I  am  sen- 
sible beyond  this  object  it  is  not  necessary  I 
should  say  a  word.  If  the  two  fleets  are  both 
willing  to  fight,  but  little  manoeuvring  is  neces- 
sary ;  the  less  the  better — a  day  is  soon  lost  at 
that  business.'! 

And  again,  while  cruising  before  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar — 

'  Thinking  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  a  fleet 
of  forty  sail  of  the  line  into  a  line  of  battle  in 
variable  winds,  thick  weather,  and  other  circum- 
stances which  must  occur,  without  such  a  loss  of 
time  that  the  opportunity  would  probably  be  lost 
of  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  the  business  decisive,  I  have 
therefore  made  up  tny  mind  to  keep  the  fleet  in 
that  position  of  sailing  (with  the  exception  of  the 
first  and  second  in  command),  that  the  order  of 
sailing  is  to  be  the  order  of  battle;  placing  the 
fleet  in  two  lines  of  sixteen  ships  each,  with  an 
advance  squadron  of  eight  of  the  fastest  sailing 
two-decked  ships,  which  will  always  make,  if 
wanted,  a  line  of  twenty-four  sail  on  whatever 
line  the  commander  in  chief  may  direct. '% 

There  can,  it  would  seem,  be  little  doubt 
that  our  great  admiral  would  therefore  have 
rejoiced  not  more  in  the  new  power  which 


*  Nelson  Despatches,  vol.  vi.  p.  443. 
f  Clarke  and  M'Arthur's  Life  of  Nelson,  vol.  iL 
.p.  427. 

%  Nelson  Despatehes,  vol.  vli.  p.  89. 


would  have  saved  him  these  precious  weeks 
spent  in  battling  with  head  winds  in  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  as  in  the  facilities  it 
would  have  given  him  for  closing  when  ho 
came  up  with  his  enemy.  To  the  different 
tactics  which  new  material  means  render 
necessary,  genius  will  always  speedily  adapt 
itself.  But  that  which  has  given  the  British 
sailor  his  real  superiority  over  every  other 
is  his  moral  qualities,  rather  than  any  acci- 
dent in  their  application.  His  energy,  dar- 
ing, and  coolness  are  what  have  made  him, 
as  they  have  made  the  British  soldier,  supe- 
rior to  his  enemies  ;  and  whatever  the  ves- 
sel he  sails  in,  the  gun  he  fires,  or  the  tac- 
tics he  is  required  to  adopt,  these  will  always 
display  their  supremacy. 

From  these  considerations,  we  believe 
it  may  safely  be  laid  down,  that  the  new 
agency  is  of  such  a  nature  that  a  very  slight 
predominance  in  its  possesion  will  hence- 
forth insure  an  easy  victory.  For  steam  is 
so  infinitely  more  serviceable  than  sails, 
that  henceforth  sails  will  be  only  the  aux- 
iliary, and  without  steam  they  will  be  prac- 
tically of  no  real  avail.  But  steam  depends 
on  coal ;  and  a  fleet  can  go  but  a  short 
cruise  in  war  unless  it  reaches  stations 
where  it  can  fill  up  with  coal.  That  power, 
therefore,  which  has  just  superiority  enough 
to  enable  it  to  destroy  its  enemy's  coal 
depots  in  foreign  stations,  and  prevent  their 
replenishment,  will  annihilate  its  adversary's 
navy.  Thus,  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  wo 
should — if  merely  so  far  stronger  than  the 
French  as  to  be  able  to  destroy  their  coal 
depots  in  Newfoundland,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  East  Indian  seas 
— practically  close  the  ocean  to  their  cruis- 
ers; for  a  fleet  or  a  ship  which  is  well 
supplied  with  coal,  can  always,  by  waiting 
its  time,  hold  at  its  mercy  an  enemy  whose 
fuel  is  exhausted.  So,  also,  a  slight  supe- 
riority would  insure  the  capture  of  all  the 
coal-ships  by  which  fresh  supplies  might  be 
sent  out.  We  ourselves,  on  the  other  Band, 
could  suffer  in  this  way  only  if  taken  by 
surprise  at  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
and  then  only  a  slight  and  temporary  in- 
convenience; for  our  naval  superiority 
would  soon  sufficiently  clear  the  seas  to  en- 
able the  coal-steamers  from  Newcastle  or 
Wales  to  deliver  their  cargoes  with  punc- 
tuality even  in  the  remotest  stations  of  our 
navy. 

We  now,  however,  proceed  to  the  suppo- 
sition that  some  singularly  lucky  chance 
has  neutralized  these  advantages,  and  has 
enabled  the  invading  army  to  put  to  sea 
and  to  reach  the  mid  channel,  or  even  our 
own  shores.  We  are  to  suppose  that  our 
blockading  fleets  have  been  defeated,  or  en- 
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ticed  away, — that 'a  smooth  sea  favours  the 
enterprise, — that  the  transports,  towed  by 
steamers,  have  far  advanced  on  the  short 
passage,  —  that  the  men-of-war  laden  with 
troops  are  approaching  the  kxnd,  while  the 
frigates  keep  watch,  like  careful  sheep  dogs, 
to  hold  at  bay  any  stray  attack  from  a 
chance  British  cruiser.  These,  surely,  are 
circumstances  as  favourable  to  the  attempt 
as  the  most  despondent  alarmist  can  sug- 
gest, and  we  admit  the  most  miraculous 
concatenation  of  chances  in  supposing  the 
possibility  of  their  concurrence.  But  still 
there  must  be  limits  to  possibilities.  We 
grant  the  British  fleet  to  be  sent  to  the 
bottom  ;  but  we  cannot  grant  that  every 
British  gunboat,  every  British  revenue-cut- 
ter, every  British  block-ship,  floating  bat- 
tery, or  vessel  of  whatsoever  character  or 
class,  mounting  so  much  as  a  single  Arm- 
strong gun,  has  also  disappeared  from  the 
Channel;  or,  even  if  this  also  should  be 
granted,  we  cannot  admit  that  a  long  day 
will  pass  without  so  much  as  a  field-piece 
being  brought  up  to  within  range  of  the 
place  of  debarkation.  But  if  so  much  as 
one  piece  can  be  brought  to  bear,  at  sea  or 
on  shore,  within  a  two-mile  range  of  the 
hostile  fleet,  the  invasion  of  England  can 
scarcely  by  any  existing  means  be  accom- 
plished. For  we  have  seen  that  the  system 
of  horizontal  shell-firing  has  abolished  the 
use  of  wooden  vessels  in  time  of  war.  But 
it  is  obvious,  that  while  their  effect  is  such 
as  we  have  noticed  when  directed  against 
men-of-war,  intended  expressly  to  encounter 
all  forms  of  danger,  it  must  be  tenfold  en- 
hanced when  directed  against  helpless  craft 
crowded  on  deck  and  below  with  troops.  In 
such  a  position,  but  one  shell  hitting  would 
insure  the  most  murderous  slaughter,  and 
produce  inextricable  confusion.  Now,  is  it 
possible  to  imagine  that  the  fleet  of  trans- 
ports shall  be  able  to  cross  the  Channel  and 
to  land,  without  being  met  by  so  much  as 
a  single  fast  gunboat,  which,  too  small  her- 
self to  be  easily  hit,  shall  somewhere  find 
an  opening  in  the  cordon  of  frigates  suffi- 
cient to  enable  her  Armstrong,  at  two 
miles'  range,  to  plant  in  the  huge  hulks  a 
dozen  of  such  fatal  missiles  %  Or,  can  we 
suppose  that  an  invader  will  be  so  reckless 
as  to  send  forth  a  great  army  in  a  fleet  ex- 
posed to  be  thus  disordered  and  annihilated 
by  the  attack  of  the  tiniest  antagonist? 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  is  beyond  the 
range  of  probability,  and  that  henceforth, 
therefore,  no  invasion  will  be  dreamt  of, 
save  such  as  can  be  effected  by  transport  in 
iron-plated  vessels.  Now  this  result  intro- 
duces some  new  conditions  in  the  attempt. 
In  the  first  place,  no  such  iron-plated  vessels 


yet  exist  as  would  suffice  for  it.  It  is  a  high 
average  if  we  compute  each  as  capable  of 
carrying  1000  men,  besides  their  crew; 
and  it  is  a  low  average  if  we  compute  each 
vessel  of  such  capacity  as  costing  L.300,000. 
To  bring  over  an  army  of  150,000  men, 
then,  by  such  means,  will  require  a  fleet  of 
150  ironclads,  built  at  a  cost  of  L.45,000,- 
000.  This  is  an  outlay  not  yet  contem- 
plated by  any  European  power ;  but  till  it 
has  been  made,  we  may  rest  in  absolute 
security.  But  even  this  is  not  all.  Vessels 
of  such  size  are  inevitably  of  such  a  draught 
of  water  that  there  are  few  harbours  in 
which  they  could  embark  troops,  and  few 
points  of  the  coast  in  which  they  could  lie 
near  enough  to  effect  a  rapid  landing.  Bou- 
logne will  cease  to  be  a  point  from  which 
we  can  be  menaced,  for  its  harbour  is  too 
shallow  to  admit  of  such  vessels.  Cher- 
bourg will  be  the  nearest  port  from  which 
danger  can  come ;  and  the  added  distance 
will  add  greatly  to  the  chances  in  our 
favour.  But  still  greater  difficulties  will 
attend  the  landing.  The  ships  must  anchor 
far  from  the  shore,  and  disembark  their 
men  by  the  slow  process  of  boats.  These 
boats  must  of  course  be  of  wood,  and  will 
be  exposed  to  the  same  dangers  of  being 
cut  off  by  our  oavu  light  craft.  As  they 
near  the  shore,  a  new  danger  will  await 
them.  Even  if  a  point  is  found  where 
there  are  no  guns  of  position  commanding 
the  beach,  it  will  be  strange  if  our  artillery, 
regular  or  volunteers,  cannot  in.  the  course 
of  the  morning  bring  a  field-piece  to  bear 
upon  the  boats  and  the  shingle  on  which 
their  succesive  freights  are  attempting  to 
form.  Now  the  powers  of  the  new  artil- 
lery in  this  respect  also  offer  singular  ad- 
vantages to  the  defenders.  Formerly  a 
landing  could  always  be  protected  by  the 
fire  of  the  ships,  because  their  heavy  guns 
had  a  range  sufficient  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  light  guns  on  shore  sufficiently 
close  to  bring  boats  and  landing-place  with- 
in their  shorter  range.  But  rifling  has  given 
to  the  smallest  ordnance  a  range  almost,  if 
not  quite  as  great,  as  the  largest  has  ;  con- 
sequently, field-pieces  on  shore  will  now 
command  the  beach  and  the  shallow  water 
between  it  and  the  ships,  while  they  are 
themselves  in  safety  from  the  fire  of  the 
ships.  The  introduction  of  rifled  small 
arms  has  also  a  similar  tendency  in  favour 
of  the  defenders.  With  the  old  Brown  Bess 
no  effective  fire  could  be  maintained  beyond 
200  yards ;  and  as  there  is  seldom  any 
shelter  within  that  distance  of  a  beach,  the 
ships  could  keep  all  infantry  attacks  at  bay 
until  the  newly  landed  troops  had  formed. 
But  now  that  rifles  are  sighted  up  to  1100 
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yards,  and  are  effective  against  masses  at  a 
half  farther,  it  will  always  be  easy  for  rifle- 
men to  get  secure  cover  from  the  guns  at 
sea  while  still  within  deadly  range  of  the 
heavily  freighted  boats  and  of  the  confused 
masses  on  the  shore.  The  superiority  which 
is  thus  conferred  on  the  defence  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  weapons,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, admitted  on  all  hands. 

It  follows  from  these  considerations,  that 
the  conditions  of  modern  warfare  are  such 
as,  if  we  duly  take  advantage  of  them,  make 
our  shores  absolutely  impregnable,  without 
entering  into  any  question  of  the  operations 
of  an  army  on  shore  at  all.  What  would 
be  necessary  in  order  to  take  full  advantage 
of  these  new  conditions  would  be  this.  We 
must,  of  course,  keep  up  our  regular  fleet 
for  foreign  service,  for  blockading  the  ene- 
my's ports,  destroying  his  coal  depots 
abroad,  and  cutting  off  his  merchantmen, 
besides  also  such  a  disposition  of  our  nu- 
merical superiority  at  sea  (a  superiority,  it 
must  be  remembered,  which  we  have  al- 
ways maintained,  which  we  at  this  moment 
possess,  and  which  it  is  to  be  assumed  we 
shall  preserve  in  due  proportion)  as  shall 
secure  to  us  always  a  sufficient  Channel 
fleet.  But  over  and  above  this  fleet,  we 
ought  to  institute  a  fleet  of  gunboats  for  as 
it  were  patrolling  our  shores.  They  ought 
to  be  armour-plated,  of  the  lightest  possible 
draught,  and  carry  only  one,  or  at  most 
two  guns,  of  large  calibre.  The  effect  of 
the  presence  of  these  would  be  to  convince 
the  enemy  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  mak- 
ing use  of  wooden  transports,  or  of  wooden 
boats  for  landing  from  iron  ships.  He 
would  know  that,  even  could  he  evade  the 
blockading  force  and  disperse  the  Channel 
fleet,  he  must  still  inevitably  fall  in  with 
one  (whose  fire  would  speedily  draw  her 
consorts)  of  these  active  and  deadly  anta- 
gonists, who  could  stand  for  several  hours 
(as  the  Monitor  did  from  the  Merrimac)  the 
pounding  of  his  own  heaviest  guns,  while 
all  the  time  unconcernedly  hurling  death 
and  fire  among  his  wooden  transports. 
Then  along  our  shores,  wherever  the  beach 
is  practicable  for  a  landing,  we  ought  to 
have  low  batteries,  at  about  three  miles 
distance,  mounting  also  a  couple  of  the 
heaviest  of  the  new  guns,  working  them  on 
traversing  platforms,  and,  if  the  Coles  cu- 
pola shall  be  found  to  be  efficient,  adopting 
that  means  for  their  protection.  These 
would,  served  by  a  score  of  artillerymen, 
not  only  so  sweep  the  intervening  beach 
with  shot  and  shell  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  any  living  thing  to  obtain  footing 
there,  but  would  also,  by  their  fire  sea- 
wards,   sink,   burn,   and   destroy   all   such 


wooden  vessels  or  boats  as  might  come 
within  their  range.  Whether  the  batteries 
themselves  could  be  reduced  or  silenced  by 
the  concentrated  fire  of  iron-plated  ships,  is 
a  question  we  need  not  discuss.  Enough 
that  by  these  means  we  at  all  events  com- 
pel the  invader  to  rely  solely  on  his  iron- 
clads for  both  the  transport  and  protec- 
tion of  his  troops  and  that  we  according- 
ly, with  a  minimum  of  expense,  make  our- 
selves absolutely  secure  against  any  invasion 
save  such  as  his  iron-clads  can  suffice  for. 
When  he  shall  possess  a  fleet  of  these  suffi- 
cient to  be  able  to  menace  us  formidably, 
sufficient  to  carry  and  protect  even  50,000 
troops,  we  may  consider  further  of  his  plans. 
But  at  least,  as  fifteen  millions  of  money 
cannot  be  in  this  way  secretly  expended 
nor  its  results  be  suddenly  developed,  we 
may  in  the  meantime,  with  these  moderate 
precautions,  sleep  soundly  in  our  beds. 

It  remains  now  that  we  glance  at  the  ef- 
fect which  the  use  of  railways  for  the  land 
transport  of  troops   may  be   expected   to 
have  on  the  chances  of  a  general  invasion. 
To  a  certain  extent,  like  every  other  im- 
provement, it  doubtless  favours  both  par- 
ties.     It  would    enable  our  opponents  to 
conduct  all  the  arrangements  for  the  ulti- 
mate concentration  of  their  force  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  and  to  defer  to  the 
day  or  two  prior  to  the  embarkation  the 
actual  assembling  of  the  men.     But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  advantage  is  not 
compensated   by  the  indirect  results  of  the 
railway  system.     There  is  now,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facilities  for  travelling,  such 
rapid    and    incessant    communication    be- 
tween this  country  and   all  the   principal 
inland  and  seaport  towns  of  France,  that 
no   very    extensive    movement,   either   of 
troops  or  ships,  could  take  place  without 
our  Government   being   instantly   advised 
of  it.     Suppose,   for   example,   that  at   a 
period  of  profound  peace  the  French  navy, 
to  the  requisite  extent,  were  all  collected 
in   Brest   and   Cherbourg.      Our    consuls, 
commercial  houses,  newspaper  correspond- 
ents, and  travellers,  could  not  fail  to  ap- 
prise us  that  a  fleet  was  being  got  ready, 
manned,  and  victualled, — an  operation  not 
to  be  effected  in  a  few  days,  even  though 
not  a  soldier  had  yet  been  moved.     Now, 
notice  of  a  sinister  movement  is  all  that 
is  required  for  its  defeat.     We  are  not  to 
suppose  our  naval  department  to  be  guilty 
of  such  supineness  as  to  allow  our  shores 
to  be  denuded  of  vessels,  without  having 
very   positively   ascertained    the    position 
and  readiness  of  preparation  of  every  fleet 
which  might  attack  us.     It  is  constantly  to 
be  kept  in  sight,  that  the  first  and  univers- 
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ally  admitted  axiom  of  the  policy  of  this 
country  is,  that  her  fleet  is  to  be  always 
superior  in  strength  to  the  fleets  of  our 
neighbours  ;  and  if  this  axiom  is  observed, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  for  an  apparent 
friend  suddenly  to  equip,  and  fill  with 
troops,  a  number  of  iron-plated  vessels, 
even  if  he  had  them,  without  our  having 
such  notice  of  the  movements  as  would  be 
sufficient  for  our  warning.  As  to  what 
might  take  place,  either  when  war  is  open- 
ly threatened,  or  after  it  has  broken  out, 
we  need  have  little  concern.  Our  duty 
then  will  be  to  be  prepared  for  a  descent 
at  any  moment;  and  it  can  matter  nothing 
to  us  whether  the  troops,  whose  arrival  we 
are  prepared  for,  have  been  brought  up  by 
rail  the  morning  before,  or  have  bivouack- 
ed for  months  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
port  of  embarkation. 

Very  much  more  material  to  us,  how- 
ever, are  the  facilities  which  are  given  by 
railways  for  moving  troops  within  our  own 
limits.     In  the  case  of  an  anticipated  inva- 
sion, we  are  in  the  position  that,  though  we 
know  whence  the  blow  is  to  come,  we  can- 
not   predict   with    certainty   the   spot   on 
which  it  is  to  light.     Supposing  the  enemy 
once  to  succeed  in  getting  to  sea,  he  may 
either  direct  his  course  to  the  western  or 
eastern  part  of  the  south  coast,  and  a  pre- 
vious  concentration  of  our  forces  on  any 
one  point  might  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
his  sudden  appearance  elsewhere.     This  is 
a  contingency  which  formerly  obliged  us  to 
keep  on  foot  a  far  larger  number  of  troops 
than  would  have  been  actually  necessary  to 
make  a  landing  at  a  given  point  impossible. 
But  now,  railways   on   land  outstrip  even 
steamers  at  sea,  and  the  telegraph  commu- 
nicates  instantaneous   intelligence    of   the 
most  distant  occurrences.     We  shall,  con- 
sequently, now  be  able  to  keep  the  bulk  of 
our  army  in  hand  at  a  few  central  points  of 
our  railway  system,  knowing  that,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  a  hostile  fleet,  we  can 
launch  them  to  the  spot  with  the  certainty 
of  their  arriving  more  rapidly  than  men 
can  be  landed  from  the   ships.     The   im- 
mense  carrying   powers   of  our   railways 
have  been  well  tested  by  the  two  Brighton 
Reviews,  when,  in  addition  to  accommodat- 
ing without  stint  all  the  private  excursion 
traffic  of  tlie  principal  holiday  in  the  year, 
the  Brighton  Company  carried  16,000  troops 
from  London  to  the  coast  between  five  and 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.    This  was  by 
only  one  line  of  railway  ;    but  there  are  no 
points  on  the  south  coast,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames  to  that  of  the  Exe,  to  which 
there  are  not  at  least  two  converging  lines 
of  rail ;  and  therefore,  as  the  private  traffic 


would  on  such  an  occasion  be  wholly  sus- 
pended, it  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  to 
say  that  the  railways  would  enable  us  to 
pour  down,  between  dawn  and  dark,  50,000 
men  on  any  menaced  point;  while,  unlike 
the  processes  either  of  marching  or  of  land- 
ing from  ships,  the  stream  would  be  kept 
up  with  unabating  flow  all  through  the 
night.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  for  an 
enemy,  whose  movements  must  thus  so 
greatly  lag  behind  the  intelligence  of  the 
telegraphic  wire  and  the  transmission  of 
troops  by  railway,  to  gain  anything  by  a 
mere  feint.  We  shall  be  able  to  defer  the 
expediting  of  our  main  body  till  we  have 
positive  intelligence  of  the  reality  of  the 
attempt ;  and  the  force  we  might  think  it 
advisable  to  send  could  be  moved  in  an 
hour  by  our  inner  lines  to  the  point  which 
it  would  cost  him  three  hours  to  make  by 
sea. 

In  this  matter  also,  then,  it  appears  that, 
by  the  wise  ordering  of  Providence,  the 
advance  in  our  knowledge  of  His  laws  re- 
gulating physical  matter,  tends  marvellous- 
ly to  the  security  of  those  who  chiefly  de- 
sire the  peace  which  His  moral  laws  enjoin 
as  the  highest  earthly  good.  As  wars  be- 
come less  bloody  and  frequent  in  propor- 
tion to  the  scientific  appliances  introduced 
to  increase  the  momentary  destruction  they 
spread,  so  the  adaptation  of  the  discovery 
of  natural  laws  to  the  purposes  of  war 
tends  to  make  war  more  costly  and  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  invoke  it,  and  less  haz- 
ardous to  those  who  stand  on  the  defence. 
And  chiefly  to  us,  who  are  the  great  pio- 
neers of  peaceful  progress,  the  great  em- 
ployers of  all  newly  found  aids  to  our  na- 
tural powers,  does  the  advantage  accrue 
which  the  enhancement  of  natural  powers 
gives  even  to  the  feeble,  when  they  only 
desire  to  preserve  their  freedom  and  their 
rights.  We,  to  whom  all  nations  come  for 
the  very  ships  of  war  they  need — we,  who 
furnish  coal  and  iron  eveR  to  those  who 
seek  to  manufacture  for  themselves — ^we, 
whose  engineers  and  skilled  mechanics  are 
bribed  into  the  service  of  foreign  powers — 
have  now  an  assurance,  far  firmer  than 
when  by  sheer  pluck  and  coolness  we  held 
the  world  at  bay,  that  henceforth  we  shall 
enjoy  a  security  so  impregnable,  and  be 
able  to  carry  to  another  power,  fighting  for 
a  just  cause,  a  reinforcement  so  overwhelm- 
ing, that  none  will  dare  to  beard  us  at 
home,  or  to  neglect  the  warning  whisper 
which  may  reach  over  the  seas,  of  appro- 
bation or  disapproval,  of  a  free,  powerful, 
and  God-fearing  nation. 

We  are  now  to  turn  from  the  considera- 
tion of  the  general  defence  of  the  kingdom 
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to  that  of  the  local  defence  of  a  few  of  its 
chief  places  of  importance,  respecting  which 
there  has  arisen  of  late  so  frequent  and 
warm  a  discussion.  Yet  it  should  be  kept 
in  view  that  such  local  defence,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  directed  against  an  assault  by  land, 
presupposes  the  possibility  of  a  successful 
general  invasion.  The  Defence  Commis- 
sioners of  1860  expressly  adopted  this  as- 
sumption. They  took  for  granted  that  we 
could  not  resist  a  well-organized  attack  on 
an  undefended  part  of  our  shores,  and  on 
this  assumption  proceeded  to  consider  the 
defences  necessary  to  secure  our  ports  and 
arsenals  at  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Pem- 
broke, Cork,  Dover,  Chatham,  and  Wool- 
wich, from  the  novel  suggestion  of  an  at- 
tack by  a  large  army  operating  already  in 
the  heart  of  the  land.  If  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  the  groundlessness  of  this  imag- 
inary danger,  it  might  be  thought  therefore 
that  we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  futil- 
ity of  the  defensive  works  proposed.  But 
in  order  that  the  case  may  be  more  fully 
judged,  let  us  examine  in  a  little  more  de- 
tail the  dangers  which  are  said  to  menace, 
and  the  means  employed  to  guard  the  posi- 
tion of  Portsmouth,  as  being  that  example 
which  has  been  most  discussed,  and  which 
will  best  illustrate  the  principles  applicable 
to  all  the  rest. 

The  town,  arsenal,  and  dockyard  of  Ports- 
mouth are  situated  on  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  island  of  Portsea,  the  south  side  of 
which,  about  two  miles  in  extent,  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  Spithead,  and  defended 
seawards  by  four  strong  existing  forts  ; 
while  the  west  and  east  sides,  each  about 
four  miles  in  length,  are  formed  respective- 
ly by  Portsmouth  Harbour  and  byLangston 
Harbour,  —  the  former  filled  by  our  own 
squadron,  as  well  as  defended  by  batteries ; 
the  latter  a  shallow,  but  broad  and  muddy 
estuary,  wholly  impassable  by  an  enemy 
either  on  foot  or  by  boats.  The  two  har- 
bours are  joined  at  their  extremity  by  a 
wide  wet  ditch,  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  which  completes  the  island,  and 
which  is  guarded  by  the  powerful  defensive 
works  known  as  the  Hilsea  Lines.  Such 
were  the  defences  when  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners inspected  them.  But  practically 
impervious  to  anything  but  a  regular  siege 
as  these  were,  the  Royal  Commissioners 
discovered  a  distant  and  latent  danger. 
About  a  mile  beyond  the  extremities  of 
Portsmouth  and  Langston  Harbour,  and 
the  connecting  Hilsea  Lines  (and  therefore 
from  four  to  six  miles  from  the  town),  there 
runs  a  straight  chalk  ridge  about  400  feet 
in  height.  With  the  new  artillery  this 
ridge  may  be  considered  to  be  within  bom- 


barding distance  of  the  dockyard.  The  Roy- 
al Commissioners  therefore  decided  that  it 
must  be  made  untenable  by  an  enemy  ; 
they  resolved  that  it  ought  to  be  occupied  by 
five  forts  of  the  most  powerful  description, 
able  to  cover  with  their  fire  the  whole  inter- 
vening spaces  ;  and  they  further  resolved 
that  this  circuit  of  forts,  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance, should  be  continued  westward  till  it 
meets  the  Solent.  These  works  they  esti- 
mated to  cost  L.l, 500,000.  They  would 
thus  make  Portsmouth  a  vast  entrenched 
camp  of  about  six  miles  on  each  side ;  and 
they  estimated  the  garrison  necessary  then 
to  hold  it  at  15,000  men.  Similar  defensive 
circuits  of  forts  were  proposed  round  the 
other  harbour  or  dockyards  to  which  their 
Report  applied,  and  the  total  garrisons  ne- 
cessary were  estimated  at  69,000  men  as 
a  minimum.  The  Report  was  adopted  by 
Lord  Palmerston  (as  indeed  it  had  been 
instigated  by  him),  and  the  works  were 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  and  are  now  in 
great  part  executed. 

Now  there  is  an  obvious  danger  in  form- 
ing places  of  strength  on  the  coast,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  hold  them  constantly 
with  full  garrisons;  because,  if  weakly 
held,  they  invite  a  coup  de  main,  by  the 
enormous  advantages  which  they  would 
yield  as  ietes  du  pont  to  the  enemy.  So 
when  these  works  are  finished,  we  must, 
until  for  very  weariness  we  ourselves  blow 
them  up,  continue  to  shut  up  in  them,  year 
after  year,  an  army  of  69,000  regulars.  Of 
regulars  ;  for  permanent  duty  of  this  sort 
can  neither  be  undertaken  by  volunteers 
nor  by  militia,  unless  embodied.  The 
question  then  is,  whether,  without  the  temp- 
tation of  such  advantages  to  himself,  there 
would  have  been  such  reasonable  prospect 
of  inflicting  damage  upon  us  by  attacking 
them  as  would  have  induced  an  enemy  to 
undertake  such  an  enterprise.  It  is  admit- 
ted that,  had  these  positions  been  left  unde- 
fended from  a  land  attack,  an  enemy,  even 
if  he  had  reached  them,  could  not  have  held 
them  permanently,  and  must  have  been 
captured  or  driven  out  at  once  on  the  ap- 
proach of  our  own  troops.  Now  what  could 
he  have  done  in  the  meantime  ?  He  could 
have  bombarded  the  dockyard  from  Ports- 
down  hill.  But  a  short  bombardment  does 
little  damage  unless  there  are  materials  to 
be  set  on  fire  ;  and  the  universal  adoption 
of  iron  ships,  iron  masts,  and  iron  rigging, 
will  soon  leave  Portsmouth  and  other  dock- 
yards as  free  from  danger  by  fire  as  an 
ordinary  foundry  or  forge.  But  could  he 
have  reached  Portsdown  hill  without  sacri- 
fices far  too  great  to  be  an  equivalent  for 
this  temporary  success?    This  depends  on 
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its  distance  from  the  point  at  which  he 
could  land.  Now  the  coast,  on  the  west  as 
far  as  Southampton  water,  on  the  east  as  far 
as  Chichester  Harbour,  a  distance  of  some 
six  miles  each  way,  is  so  dotted  with  power- 
ful batteries  that  no  landing  would  be 
dreamt  of  there.  From  the  indentation  of 
the  coast,  a  landing  beyond  either  of  these 
points  involves  a  march  of  at  least  twenty 
miles  before  a  position  is  gained  from  which 
Portsmouth  can  be  even  seen.  Supposing, 
then,  by  some  strange  combination  of  chances 
a  fleet  of  transports  carrying  ten,  twenty,  or 
even  thirty  thousand  m»n  (we  have,  al- 
ready seen  the  utter  impracticability,  for  at 
least  many  years,  of  a  descent  by  a  larger 
number),  were  to  appear  off  the  coast  with 
early  dawn,  and  commence  landing  men, 
horses,  and  guns.  The  operation,  according 
to  the  most  experienced  authorities,*  would 
occupy  not  much  less  then  a  day,  and  the 
march  could  not  be  completed  before  night- 
fall. But  even  supposing  it  were,  what 
should  we  be  about  in  the  meantime?  The 
telegraph  would  have  warned  the  military 
authorities  in  London,  the  camps  at  Alder- 
shot,  Shorn  cliffe,  and  Colchester,  the  garri- 
sons of  every  town,  before  a  single  French- 
man could  have  touched  the  beach.  Within 
an  hour  by  rail  we  have  20,000  men  ready 
to  march,  and  behind  these,  at  a  few  hours' 
farther  distance,  lie  all  the  garrisons  of  our 
inland  and  northern  towns.  We  should 
pour  down  men  at  the  rate  of  5000  per 
hour  all  the  day  and  the  night ;  next  day 
the  militia  would  be  under  arms,  and  the 
volunteers  standing  in  their  ranks.  What- 
ever the  French  force,  it  would  be  con- 
fronted, ere  the  bombardment  could  open, 
with  a  regular  army  far  its  superior,  and 
having  a  disciplined  reserve  of  tSn  times 
its  strength  in  its  rear.  Nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  unconditional  surrender  of 
the  whole  force  would  be  the  result  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  its  appearance  —  al- 
ways supposing  that  we  have  not  erected  a 
stronghold  which  it  could  capture  and  hold 
while  waiting  for  reinforcements.  Such  a 
result,  hazarded  for  so  small  a  prospect  of 
doing  us  injury,  will  certainly  never  be 
risked  by  continental  strategists,  and  its 
imagination  is  reserved  for  the  far  more 
brilliant  and  dashing  tactics  of  our  Pail-Mall 
generals  and  Whitehall  commanders-in- 
chief. 

We  are  now  to  take  into  consideration 
the  nature  of  the  sea  defences  proposed  for 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.     These  are  to 
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consist  of  forts,  of  which  at  the  former 
place  the  Commissioners  proposed  five — but 
Government  has  adopted  only  three — and 
at  the  latter  place  of  one,  all  built  in  water 
of  from  one  to  two  fathoms  depth  at  low 
tide.  The  object  is  to  bar  the  passage  and 
render  untenable  the  anchorage,  from  which 
the  enemy's  ships  could  bombard  the  re- 
spective dockyards.  And  in  this  question 
the  following  figures  are  to  be  remembered 
as  essential.  A  mortar  is  effectual  up  to 
a  4000-yard  range,  but  a  rifled  shell  from  a 
gun  is  effectual  against  large  objects  up  to 
an  8000-yard  range.  Ordinary  shells  are, 
however,  ineffectual  against  iron  ships  at 
any  range  ;  and  although  Mr.  Whitworth 
has  succeeded  in  sending  a  wrought-iron 
one  through  a  Warrior  plate  at  800  yards, 
yet  the  explosion  of  a  shell  of  such  material 
is  likely  to  be  not  nearly  so  destructive  as 
that  of  the  old  description.*  Shot  has  not 
yet  been  tried  against  thick  iron  plates 
beyond  the  800  yards :  at  that  distance  the 
Whitworth  shot  makes  a  clean  drilled  hole, 
easily  plugged ;  the  Armstrong  150-pounder, 
a  large  and  much  more  serious  opening. 
But  both  kinds  rapidly  lose  their  velocity 
at  greater  distances;  and  as  their  effect 
varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved  by  trial  what  they  could 
do  at  1000  or  2000  yards  range.  Now,  the 
position  of  the  Portsmouth  sea-forts  is  such, 
that  though  an  attacking  ship  must  pass 
through  a  channel  of  only  2000  yards  in 
width,  and  therefore  within  1000  yards  of 
two  of  the  proposed  flanking  forts,  it  would 
then  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  a  point 
where  it  would  be  2400  yards  from  any 
fort  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  and 
2800  from  any  proposed  by  Government, 
while  it  would  there  lie  at  only  between 
5000  and  6000  yards,  or  within  easy  shell- 
ing range,  from  the  dockyard. 

How  then  are  the  forts  to  act  as  de- 
fences 1  We  know  that  if  a  ship  can  be  de- 
tained under  the  close  fire  of  a  fort,  the  fort 
will  disable  it.  But  at  Portsmouth  there 
are  no  means  of  so  detaining  the  enemy. 
Charleston,  which  has  been  quoted  as  a  pre- 
cedent, has  in  truth  no  bearing  on  this  case. 
Charleston  was  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  ten 
Monitoi's,  low  sluggish  craft,  having  no  sails, 
and  unable  to  steam  seven  knots  an  hour. 
These  were  easily  brought  up  under  the 
fire  of  the  forts  by  a  I'ow  of  piles  in  one 
channel,  and  a  floating  mass  of  fishing  nets 
in  the  other  ;  for,  having  no  power  of  pro- 

*  It  was  reported  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
"Whitworth  shell  being  tried  against  shot,  the  back- 
ing of  the  plates  was  found  on  examination  to  bo 
little  more  injured  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 
—Times,  6th  December  1862. 
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pulsion  but  the  screw,  they  were  unable  to 
work  throuorh  without  fouling  it.  But  the 
passage  to  Spithead  being  60  to  100  feet  in 
depth,  cannot  be  closed  by  piles.  A  boom 
has  been  proposed ;  but  in  a  clear  channel 
a  mile  wide,  it  would  be  easily  broken  by 
an  explosion  vessel,  as  Lord  Cochrane  did 
in  the  Aix  Roads  to  a  boom  which  he  de- 
scribes as  of  enormous  strength ;  and  pro- 
bably it  could  not  even  stand  the  force  of 
impact  of  a  4000  ton  ship  coming  in  with 
the  tide  at  a  speed  of  12  or  14  knots.* 
Finally,  cordage,  or  other  floating  obstruc- 
tions intended  to  foul  the  screw,  would  be 
disposed  of  by  many  simple  devices,  and 
most  completely  by  the  fact  that  the  iron- 
clads of  all  European  navies  have  masts 
and  sails,  and  can  dispense  with  steam 
power  at  pleasure.  Since,  then,  the  attempt 
to  detain  an  enemy  under  the  fire  of  the 
forts  would  prove  a  failure,  or  at  least, 
since  no  means  have  yet  been  discovered 
for  insuring  it,  it  is  established  by  all  ex- 
perience that  the  fire  of  the  forts  will  not 
stop  a  ship  simply  running  past  them.  It 
may  certainly  be  hit  once  or  twice,  but 
wooden  ships  have  stood  in  every  action 
hundreds  of  shot  through  hull  and  rigging 
without  being  disabled ;  and  though  our 
guns  may  now  be  large,  yet,  so  also  are  our 
vessels ;  they  are  besides  of  iron,  and  are 
built  in  compartments,  so  that  though  sev- 
eral were  filled  with  water,  the  vessel  would 
still  float  and  fight.  It  is  indeed  said  that 
the  forts  are  to  act  merely  as  auxiliary  to 
floating  batteries.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  way  they  are  to  be  auxiliary.  Un- 
less the  floating  batteries  actually  grapple 
the  enemy,  they  will  be  as  unable  as  the 
forts  to  stop  him  from  entering ;  and  if  they 
do  grapple  him,  they  must  rely  on  their 
own  strength,  for  the  forts  dare  not  fire  at 
a  foe  when  fast  locked  to  a  friend.  The 
same  difficulty  will  apply  to  the  combined 
action  of  forts  and  floating  batteries  when 
the  enemy  has  reached  his  bombarding 
ground.  If  the  floating  batteries  keep  at  a 
distance,  their  fire  will  be  as  ineflfectual  as 
that  of  the  forts  ;  if  they  approach,  the  forts 
are  silenced  by  the  fear  of  hitting,  through 
the  smoke,  their  own  auxiliaries.  Thus,  if 
the  forts  are  to  induce  us  to  rely  on  a 
smaller  floating  force  than  the  enemy  can 
bring  against  us,  they  will  prove  a  treacher- 
ous defence ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
in  any  case  to  keep  a  superior  force  of  ves- 
sels to  that  of  the  enemy,  it  is  impossible 
'  to   see  how  the  forts  are  needed,  even  if 

*  The  Defence  Commissioners  themselves  treat 
a  boom  as  impracticable. — Rep.  p.  7. 


they  could  in  any  way  advantage  us.  The 
true  measure  on  which  we  should  place  re- 
liance in  such  a  position,  is  obviously  the 
opposing  of  mobility  to  mobility :  the  keep- 
ing up  a  fleet  sufficient  anywhere  to  meet 
and  give  account  of  the  enemy,  able  to 
bring  our  guns  up  to  the  muzzle  of  his,  and 
at  last  to  end  the  strife  by  the  rush  with  the 
invincible  boarding-pike. 

Having  thus  considered,  in  such  details 
as  our  limits  permitted,  and  supplying  the 
references  by  which  they  may  be  tested  and 
pursued,  the  total  force  which  this  country 
possesses  for  the  maintenance  of  its  secur- 
ity, it  is  scarcely  necessary  that  we  should 
anticipate  the  conclusions  to  which  our  read- 
ers will  probably  come.  Taking  for  our 
guide  the  opinions  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
generals  upon  the  attack  and  defence  of  this 
island,  and  supplementing  them  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  extent  to  which  subse- 
quent discoveries  have  modified  the  data  on 
which  they  rested,  we  have  shown  that  our 
present  position  is  stronger  than  it  ever  was. 
We  have  shown  that  our  power  by  sea  and 
land  is  numerically  as  great  as  when  we 
waged  a  deadly  war  with  the  master  of 
Europe ;  that  it  largely  exceeds  what  our 
own  great  commander  deemed  necessary 
for  defence ;  that  the  progress  of  science 
has  rendered  secure  whatever  on  our  side 
might  formerly  have  been  deemed  doubt- 
ful, and  given  into  our  hands,  above  those 
of  any  other  nation,  the  means  by  which  a 
numerical  superiority  is  many  times  multi- 
plied in  operative  effect.  Such  considera- 
tions will,  we  trust,  not  be  unserviceable 
either  in  correcting  and  bringing  to  the  test 
of  a  defini,te  standard  the  loose  statements 
of  political  leaders,  or  in  reminding  us  that 
it  is  our  pleasure,  through  design  or  ignor- 
ance, to  keep  on  foot  a  military  power 
which  is  suitable,  not  for  time  of  peace,  but 
for  time  of  war.  The  defence  of  this  country 
is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  left  as  a  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  political  capital;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  the  misery  diffiised  by 
the  maintenance  of  taxation  on  a  scale  ne- 
cessary to  support  overgrown  establish- 
ments, is  too  deep  and  widespread,  to  per- 
mit us  supinely  to  continue  it  through  mere 
lazy  acquiescence.  Let  us  at  least  know 
our  own  minds.  If  we  mean  only  to  stand 
on  our  defence,  let  us  consider  the  proper 
means  and  the  proper  strength  requisite  for 
attaining  that  object ;  but  if  we  think  fit  to 
hold  a  greater  power  in  readiness,  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  needful  only  for  offen- 
sive war,  and  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
distinct  acknowledgment  that  such  sjwar 
is  impending. 
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Many  a  long  ^century  has  passed  away 
since  our  fore'^ithers  began  to  speculate  on 
the  origin  of  those  immense  masses  of  clay, 
gravel,  and '  sand,  which  are  spread  as  a 
more  or  less  continuous  covering  over  well- 
nioh  the  whole  of  the  surftice  of  Scotland. 
The  Lowlands  are  buried  deep  beneath  this 
mantle  of  detritus,  save  here  and  there 
where  a  knob  of  black  rock,  or  a  group  of 
hills  rises  above  it,  while  up  the  glens  and 
valleys  of  the  Highlands,  parts  of  the  same 
wide  series  of  deposits  may  almost  every- 
where be  traced.  Nor  does  it  require  any 
geological  training  to  be  able  to  detect 
these  features.  They  are  of  a  kind  that  can- 
not escape  observation.  Thus  the  gravel 
and  sand  are  often  arranged  in  singular 
ridges  like  huge  lines  of  rampart,  or  in 
conical  grassy  hillocks,  whose  greenness 
firms  in  many  places  a  strange  contract  to 
the  brown  barrenness  of  the  surrounding 
moors.  Now  and  then,  too,  among  the  fei'- 
tile  fields  of  the  low  country,  the  eye  rests 
on  huge  boulders,  which  must  have  comd 
from  the  far  off  mountains  of  the  Highlands. 
And  blocks  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found 
high  on  the  sides,  and  even  on  the  summits 
of  the  Lowland  hills.  So  obvious  and  ob- 
trusive   are  these    phenonaeua,   that   they 
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could  not  but  force  themselves  on  the  at- 
tention, even  in  the  rude  ages,  long  before 
science  had  arisen  to  take  any  interest  in 
them.  Hence  sprang  up  those  legendary 
stories  of  wizards  and  warlocks,  brownies 
and  goblins,  to  whose  supernatural  agency 
the  Scottish  mind  early  attributed  the  oth- 
erwise inexplicable  gravel-mounds  and  boul- 
ders. It  was  a  quaint  and  beautiful  super- 
stition that  peopled  these  verdurous  hillocks 
or  tomans  with  shadowy  forms,  like  dimin- 
utive mortals,  clad  in  green  silk  or  russet 
grey,  whose  unearthly  music  came  sound- 
ing out  faintly  and  softly  from  underneath 
the  sod.  The  mounds  rose  so  conspicuous- 
ly from  the  ground,  and  whether  in  sum- 
mer heat  or  winter  frost,  wore  ever  an  as- 
pect so  smooth  and  green,  where  all  around 
was  rough  with  dark  moss-hags  and  moor, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  raised  by 
no  natural  power,  but  to  be  in  very  truth 
the  work  of  fairy  hands,  designed  at  once 
to  mark  and  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
fairy  world  below.  The  hapless  wight  who, 
lured  by  their  soft  verdure,  stretched  him- 
self to  sleep  on  their  slopes,  sank  gently  into 
their  depths,  and  after  seven  years'  serviude 
in  fairy-Ian^,  awoke  again  on  the  self-same 
spot.     Like  young  Tamlane — 

"  The  Queen  of  Faeries  keppit  him 
Iq  yon  green  hill  to  dwell." 

The  same  fancy  which  found  a  supernatural 
origin  for  the  mounds  of  sand  and  gravel  had 
similar  explanations  to  giv^'^.of  the  strange 
elongated  ridges  of  like  materials  known  in 
Scotland  as  kames.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition, these  ridges  are  the  different  strands 
of  a  rope  which  a  troublesome  elfin  was 
commanded  by  Michael  Scott  to  weave  out 
of  sand.  The  strands  were  all  prepared, 
but  when  the  imp  tried  to  entwine  them, 
each  gave  way,  and  hence  the  broken  parts 
of  the  kames  have  remained  to  this  day. 
Michael  seems  to  have  had  no  small  amount 
of  work  in  altering  the  surface  of  the  coun- 
try. Thus  there  is  a  deep  gash  through  a 
sandy  ridge  at  the  south  end  of  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  and  not  far  off  stands  a  green 
conical  sandhill.  The  wizard  is  said  to 
have  dug  the  trench  and  piled  up  the  hill  in 
the  course  of  a  single  night.  About  ten 
miles  farther  west  he  attempted  to  dam  up 
tbe  river  Clyde,  by  getting  a  number  of 
witches  to  carry  large  boulders  from  a 
neighbouring  eminence.  The  spell  was  bro- 
ken, however,  in  the  midst  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  long  line  of  boulders  in  the 
different  stages  of  transport  may  stilly  be 
partially  traced  on  the  ground.  In  short, 
throughout  many  districts  of  the  country, 
the  peculiarly  obtrusive  nature  of  the  super- 


ficial geology,  and  the  difficulty  of  connect- 
ing it  with  any  of  the  operations  of  nature 
now  visible,  have  given  rise  to  many  of  the 
supernatural  legends  which  still  linger  in 
tradition. 

It  was  but  natural  that  when  geology  as 
a  science  began  to  attract  attcintion  in  these 
islands,  the  vast  accumulations  of  clay,  sand, 
gravel,  and  boulders  scattftred  over  the  sur- 
face, should  claim  the  notice  of  the  early 
observers.  These  deposits  formed  the 
monuments  of  the  last  of  the  long  succes- 
sion of  geological  revolutions  which  the 
country  had  undergone.  They  were  regard- 
ed as  proofs  of  a  violent  cataclysm,  where- 
by the  hardest  rocks  were  ground  down  and 
furrowed  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  country 
with  its  own  ruins,  in  the  form  of  heaps  of 
detritus.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  see  in  such 
phenomena  proofs  of  that  great  deluge 
which  was  believed  to  have  covered  the 
surface  of  the  entire  globe  at  the  time  of 
Noah.  The  hypothesis  of  violent  oceanic 
debacles  was  ingeniously  worked  out  by 
Sir  James  Hall,  and  influenced  all  tlic  spec- 
ulations of  geologists  on  this  subject  for 
fully  quarter  of  a  century.  By  degrees, 
however,  it  was  seen  that  the  phenomena 
were  of  too  definite  and  complicated  a  kind, 
and  presented  traces  of  too  many  different 
agencies  to  have  been  the  result  of  any  sud- 
den and  transient  catastrophe.  Then  came 
the  hypothesis  of  ocean  currents  and  ice- 
bergs, which  has  in  turn  to  be  abandoned, 
as  at  the  best  but  a  partial  explanation  of 
the  facts  which  it  was  proposed  to  elucidate. 
As  investigations  have  advanced,  the  sub- 
ject has  always  seemed  to  deepen  in  ob- 
scurity as  well  as  interest.  There  is  hardly 
a  geologist  of  standing  who  has  not  been 
seduced  into  this  domain,  no  matter  how 
widely  it  might  be  separated  from  his  more 
usual  field  of  labour.  Hence  no  part  of  the 
geology  of  the  country  has  been  so  fruitful 
a  source  of  scientific  memoirs,  papers,  and 
notices  of  every  variety  of  size  and  treat- 
ment. After  groping  in  the  dark  fur  at 
least  fifty  years,  geologists  seem  at  last  to 
be  coming  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  true 
origin  and  history  of  some  of  the  superficial 
formations.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the 
following  pages,  to  present  the  reader  with 
an  outline  of  the  facts  which  have  been  ob- 
served, and  a  view  of  the  general  tendency 
of  scientific  reasoning  regarding  them. 

The  surface  of  Scotland,  like  that  of 
Ireland  and  large  tracts  of  England,  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  Scandinavia  and  Northern 
Europe,  has  a  peculiar  contour,  which,  since 
it  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less  visible, 
irrespective  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  on 
which  it  shows   itself,  must  evidently  be 
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the  result  of  one  great  process  acting  long 
after  all  the  hard  rocks  were  formed.     This 
contour  consists  in  a  rounding  and  smooth- 
ing of  the  bills  and  valleys  into  long  flow- 
ing outlines.     What  were  once  prominent 
crags  have  been  ground  down  into  undulat- 
ing or  pillow-shaped  knolls,  and  deep  hol- 
lows or  gentler  depressions  have  been  worn 
in  the  rocks,  not  at  random,  but  in  a  recog- 
nisable  system.      Thus  the  Lothians  and 
Fife  have  had  their  surface  scooped  out  into 
long  parallel  hollows  and    valleys,  which 
maintain  a  wonderful  persistence  in  an  east- 
erly and  westerly  direction.      In  Galloway, 
we   see   the  minor   depressions   diverging 
southwards,  from  the  mass  of  high  ground 
that  lies  between  St.  Patrick's  Channel  and 
Nithsdale.     Down  the  western  coasts,  from 
Cape  Wrath  to  the  Mull  of  Cantyre,  and 
among  the  deep  sea-lochs  of  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  the  same  evidence  occurs  of  some 
agency   which   has   pressed   outwards   and 
seawards,  grinding  down  the  surface  of  the 
hardest  rocks  and  giving  a  rounded  outline 
to  the  whole  country.     It   is   true,  indeed, 
that    this   contour  has   often   disappeared. 
The  rains  and  frosts  of  ages  have  at  last,'  in 
not  a  few  places,  succeeded  in  restoring  to 
the   rocks  their  ancient  rugged  character. 
Yet,  even  in  the  wildest  Highland  scenery, 
where  the  casual  tourist  may  see,  perhaps, 
nothing  but  thunder-riven  crags  and  preci- 
pices, and  glens  blocked  up  with  their  ruins, 
the  geologist  can  yet  often  detect  traces  of 
the  same  universal  smoothing  and  mould- 
ing.    Nay,  it  is  precisely  amid  such  scenes 
that  he  is  most  vividly  impressed  with  the 
fact   that  the  surface   of  the   country  has 
everywhere  been  ground  down  by  a  vast 
general  agent,  for  he  there  sees  what  are 
the  natural  outlines  which  the  rocks  assume 
when  left  to  the  ordinary  tear  and  wear  of 
the  elements.     Instead  of  smooth  undula- 
ting outlines,  he  notes  craggy  precipices  and 
scars,  here  and  there,  red  and  fresh,  where 
the  last  winter's  frosts  have  let  loose  huge 
masses  of  rock  into  the  valleys  below.      He 
can  trace  how  in  this  way  the  hand  of  nature 
is  once  more  slowly  roughening  the  land- 
scape, restoring  to  the  hard  rocks  their  an- 
cient cliffs  and  ravines,  and  to  each  knoll 
and  crag  a  renewal  of  its  former  rugged- 
ness.     Yet  his   eye  rests  continually  upon 
little   hummocks   of   rock,   or   even  upon 
whole  hill-sides,  where  the  change  has  gone 
on  but  slowly,  and  where  he  can  still  view 
the  uneffaced  traces  of  that  wonderful  pro- 
cess  by   which  the   whole   surface  of  the 
country,  from  Cape  Wrath  to  the  Solway, 
has  been  worn  and  smoothed. 

This  wide-spread  abrasion,  however,  is  not 
only  a*  general  moulding  of  the  country  on 


the  great  scale.  It  can  be  traced  on  hills 
and  crags  of  evei'y  size  down  to  mere  hum- 
mocks and  knolls,  nay,  even  to  the  merest 
knobs  and  protuberances;  in  short,  notonly  is> 
the  general  configuration  of  the  surface  af- 
fected by  it,  but  it  may  be  followed  out  upon 
all  the  little  dimples  and  prominences  on  a 
freshly  exposed  surface  of  rock.  The  hard- 
est rocks  usually  show  its  effects  best ;  and 
when  the  soil  and  superficial  detritus  are 
stripped  from  them,  their  faces  may  be  seen 
to  be  as  smoothly  dressed  as  if  they  had 
been  cut  in  a  mason's  yard,  and  were  de- 
signed to  form  part  of  the  polished  ashlar- 
work  of  a  great  building.  Further,  not  only 
are  they  thus  planed  down,  they  are  travers- 
ed by  long  and  more  or  less  parallel  ruts 
and  striae,  varying  in  depth  and  width  from 
mere  streaks,  such  as  might  be  made  by  a 
grain  of  sand,  up  to  grooves  like  those  worn 
in  old  pavements  by  the  cart-wheels  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  finer  striations 
may  be  seen  descending  into  the  hollows  and 
mounting  over  the  prominences  of  a  rock, 
keeping  all  the  while  their  general  direction 
with  about  as  much  regularity  and  persist- 
ence as  they  do  over  the  most  even  surface. 
It  is  plain  that  in  whatever  manner  these 
markings  were  produced,  they  must  be  due 
to  no  violent  agent,  rushing  like  a  debacle 
across  the  country.  They  can  only  have 
been  made,  in  a  quiet,  leisurely  way,  by 
some  force  that  paid  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  minor  inequalities  of  the  ground,  bpt 
passed  on  with  a  steady,  persistent  march, 
pressing  grains  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  even 
large  blocks  of  stone  upon  the  rocks  below, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  there  at  last  a 
smooth  polished  surfdce  marked  by  stria- 
tions of  varying  coarseness,  according  as  the 
rude  polishing  paste  of  detritus  consisted  of 
fine  sand,  or  gravel,  or  boulders.  Now,  just 
as  the  whole  country  has  been  smoothed,  so 
has  it  at  the  same  time  been  striated.  It  is 
hardly  possible  anywhere  to  peel  off"  the 
upper  covering  of  clay  and  soil,  without  lay- 
ing bare  a  striated  surface  of  rock,  if  that 
rock  be  at  all  of  a  kind  fit  to  receive  and 
preserve  such  markings.  Moreover  tl^ese 
striations  are  distributed  with  a  remarkable 
symmetry.  They  radiate  from  the  main 
mountain  masses  outwards  towards  the  sea. 
Down  all  the  western  fiords  they  may  be 
traced  passing  westwards  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic.  Along  the  Pentland  Firth 
they  may  be  seen  in  like  manner  descending 
from  the  high  grounds  of  Sutherland  north- 
wards to  the  coast-line.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island  the  same  seaward  trend  of  the 
ruts  and  strias  on  the  rocks  is  traceable  from 
Caithness  to  Berwick.  In  the  glens  that  de- 
scend upon  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  the  rocks 
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are  striated  along  thelineof  each  valley,  pass- 
ing inland  into  high  grounds  in  the  interior, 
and  striking  outwards  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  Firth.     The  very  islands  in  that  Firth 
are  striated  in  the  same  way.     Bute,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  notable  example  ;  for  the  stria- 
tions,  after  coming  down  the  glens  of  Cowal, 
and  passing  beneath  the  Kyles,  reappear  on 
the  Bute  shores,  actually  mount  the  slopes 
of  the  island  so  as  to  go  right  across  it  at  a 
height  of  more  than  five  hundred  feet,  and 
descend  upon  the  firth  on  the  south-west  side. 
Again,  we  can  sometimes  trace  the  striations 
out  of  one  sea-loch  over  a  water-shed  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  thence 
into  another  of  the  numerous  long  and  deep 
inlets  that  ascend  from  the  wide  basin  of  the 
Clyde.     Thus  from  Loch  Long  these  strange, 
almost  indelible  markings  on  the  rock,  ma)' 
be  fallowed  over  the  water-shed  which  sepa- 
rates that  fiord  from  the  Gareloch,and  thence 
down  the  latter  valley  into  the  Clyde.     In 
Loch  Fyne  also,  continuing  in  the  line  of  the 
upper  part  of  that  valley,  they  are  not  de- 
flected when  the  Loch  makes  a  bend  south 
of  Ardrishaig,  but  actually  ascend  the  hills 
above  Tarbert,  and  cross  heights  of  eight 
hundred  feet  into  the  Sound  of  Jura.    These 
localities  have  been  well  described  by  Mr. 
Charles  Maclaren,  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamiesun,  and 
others.     Yet  there  are  many  parts  of  this 
district,  as  yet  unnoticed,  where  the  same 
phenomena  are   equally  striking.      As  an 
und escribed  example  of  the  worn  and  stri- 
ated aspect  of  rock  surface,  Loch  Riden,  de- 
scending from  the  north  east  into  the  Kyles 
of  Bute,  is  especially  striking.     If  the  ob- 
server will  take  a  boat  and  row  gently  along 
the  rocky  shore,  and  among  the  numerous 
islets  of  that  comparatively  short  estuary, 
he  will  be  amazed  at  the  freshness  in  which 
the  smooth  and  striated  rock  surfaces  have 
been  preserved.     Winding  his  way  between 
islets  and  headlands,  he  will  notice  that  on 
looking  towards  the  head  of  the  loch,  his  eye 
catches  the  rough,  blunt  faces  of  the  differ- 
ent crags  and  knolls;  that,  as  he  passes  them, 
their  sides,  parallel  in  a  general  way  with 
the  sides  of  the  loch,  are  well  polished  and 
striated,  and  that  their  upper  ends,  or  those 
which  face  up  the  loch,  are  all  worn  down 
and  smoothed  off".     He  could  not  desire  a 
more  instructive  lesson  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  smoothing  process  to  which  the  surface 
of  the  country  at  large  has  been  exposed. 
The  striae  running  parallel  to  the  loch,  the 
blunted  and  worn  look  of  those  parts  of  the 
crags  and  hummocks  of  rock  that  point  up 
the  valley,  and  the  comparatively  fresh  and 
rough  faces  of  those  that  look  towards  the 
sea,  indicate,  as  plainly  as  words  can  do, 
that  the  agent  which  smoothed  and  striated 


the  sides  of  Loch  Riden  must  have  moved 
downwards  along  the  length  of  the  valley 
from  the  high  grounds  of  the  interior.  And 
this  agent  must  have  filled  up  the  valley,  for 
its  traces  can  yet  be  seen  high  on  the  hills 
on  either  side,  while  on  the  islets  in  the 
middle  of  the  loch,  as  well  as  along  the 
rocks  of  its  margin,  the  strise  are  every- 
where seen  descending  beneath  the  water. 

Geologists  are  now  generally  agreed  that 
these  smooth  surfaces  of  rock,  along  with 
the  strise  and  grooves  which  cover  them, 
have  been  produced  by  ice.  Up  till  now 
the  commonly  received  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  that  they  were  caused,  during 
a  submergence  of  the  land,  by  icebergs  laden 
with  sand  and  blocks  of  stone,  whereby  the 
rocks  at  the  sea-bottom  were  scratched  and 
worn  down  as  the  icy  masses  continued  to 
be  driven  upon  them.  Within  the  last  year 
or  two,  however,  this  explanation  has  been 
anew  called  in  question,  as  inadequate  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena.  The  striations, 
as  we  have  seen,  do  not  merely  run  along 
the  side  of  a  hill,  they  sometimes  run  up  and 
over  it.  Moreover,  they  accommodate 
themselves  to  all  the  little  inequalities  of 
the  surface  over  which  they  pass.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  by  a  hard,  rigid 
mass  of  ice  like  an  iceberg  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  points  to  an  agent  of  such  plasticity,  as  to 
be  able  to  mould  itself  upon  the  inequalities 
of  its  rocky  bed.  And  this  agent,  as  shown 
by  the  direction  of  the  striations,  must  have 
moved  outwards  and  downwards  from  the 
chief  mountain  masses,  such  as  the  Gram- 
pians and  the  hills  of  Galloway  and  Tweed- 
dale.  It  must  have  filled  up  wide  and  deep 
valleys,  pressing  everywhere  steadily  and 
mightily  upon  the  rocks,  disregarding  the 
minor  features  of  the  surface  of  the  country, 
passing  even  over  hills  six  or  eight  hundred 
feet  high,  as  if  they  were  but  molehills,  and 
continuing  its  operation  over  so  vast  a  pe- 
riod as  finally  to  leave  the  country  smooth- 
ed and  polished,  or  moulded,  as  it  were, 
into  a  flowing,  undulating  contour. 

To  fulfil  these  conditions  the  only  ag^nt 
known  in  nature  is  land-ice  or  glaciers.  The 
striated  and  polished  rocks  find  their  exact 
counterparts  along  the  course  of  every  mod- 
ern glacier.  There  is  hardly  a  Highland 
glen,  nay,  strange  as  it  may  sound,  there 
are  not  many  hillsides,  even  of  the  Low- 
lands, which  do  not  remind  one  of  the  rocAe* 
moutonnees,  or  ice-worn  knolls  of  the  Alps. 
The  striae  are  the  same,  the  moulded  out- 
lines are  the  same,  and  the  parallelism  of 
the  striations  with  the  direction  of  the  long 
valleys  are  alike,  the  same  in  Scotland  and 
in  Switzerland.  In  comparing  the  rock- 
markings  of  the  two  countries,  we  are  driven 
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to  admit  that  as  in  the  one  case  we  see  these 
markings  to  be  manifestly  the  work  of  mov- 
ing glacier  ice,  which  is  still  visible,  and  still 
producing  the  same  results;  so,  in  the  other 
instance,  precisely  similar  effects  must  be 
due  to  the  same  cause,  although  the  Scottish 
glaciers  have  long  since  disappeared.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  Agassiz,  fresh 
from  a  study  of  the  Swiss  glaciers,  an- 
nounced this  conclusion.  But  British  geol- 
ogists, after  trying  every  other  expedient, 
are  only  now  beginning  to  adopt  it.  Their 
difficulty  lay  not  in  the  admission  of  the  ex- 
istence of  glaciers  in  Scotland,  for  admirable 
descriptions  of  glacier  moraines  and  striae 
in  Skye,  Forfarshire,  and  Argyleshire,  were 
published  by  Principal  Forbes,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  and  Mr.  Maclaren.  But  if  the  uni- 
versal striation  were  everywhere  taken  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  land-ice,  it  was 
plain  that  Scotland  must  not  merely  have 
been  the  seat  of  local  glaciers,  as  Switzerland 
is  at  the  present  day,  but  must  have  been  ac- 
tually sealed  in  ice  from  mountain-top  to  sea- 
shore. This  was  a  supposition  too  violent  for 
ready  belief,  and  hence  the  attempt  to  account 
for  the  striation  of  the  country  by  iceberg  ac- 
tion. 

But  the  iceberg  hypothesis  must  at  last 
be  abandoned.  Geologists  are  at  length 
reluctanily,  and  against  all  their  previous 
speculations,  driven  to  confess  that,  after  all, 
Scotland  must  have  been  swathed  in  one 
vast  wintry  mantle  of  snow  and  ice.  To 
such  a  condition  of  things  niodern  Green- 
land affords  us  a  close  parallel.  That  great 
tract  of  country  is  covered  with  a  thick  sheet 
of  ice,  which,  always  receiving  fresh  acces- 
sions from  atmospheric  precipitation  in  the 
interior,  presses  steadily  downward  through 
the  valleys  and  fiords,  and  creeps  out  to  sea. 
It  is  the  seaward  edges  of  this  great  ice-sheet 
which  are  broken  up  and  dispersed  as  ice- 
bergs. The  constant  grinding  movement  of 
Bo  powerful  an  agency  must  produce  effects 
of  a  far  grander  kind  than  any  mere  local 
glacier.  The  glacier  wears  down  only  the 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  in  which  it 
flows ;  but  the  great  Greenland  ice-sheet, 
covering  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun- 
try, and  allowing  the  underlying  rocks  to 
be  seen  only  in  occasional  inland  peaks  and 
in  a  narrow  strip  along  the  sea-coast,  but 
often  not  even  there,  must  effect  an  abrasion 
of  the  whole  surface  infinitely  greater  than 
any  mere  glacier  could  do.  We  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  Green- 
land difiers  from  that  of  contiguous  areas  of 
the  northern  hemisphere.  The  portions 
which  every  summer  sets  free  from  the  snow, 
suffice  to  indicate  that  those  parts  which  are 
never  bared  of  their  perennial  wintry  garb, 


partake  of  the  same  inequalities,  here  inter- 
sected by  valleys,  and  there  rising  into  ridges 
and  hills,  nay,  even  sweeping  up  into  lofty 
peaks,  which  are  sometimes  seen  protruding 
black  and  jagged  above  the  snow.  Yet  these 
varieties  in  the  contour  of  its  bed,  do  not 
appear  to  have  much  influence  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ice.  One  Arctic  explorer,  indeed, 
has  remarked  that  where  the  ice  is  much 
crevassed,  it  is  probably  travelling  over 
rocky  or  steep  ground,  while  in  other 
places,  where  the  ground  probably  inclines 
more  gently  the  surface  of  the  ice  is  un- 
broken. But  nothing  seems  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  steady  seaward  movement 
of  this  great  continental  sheet  of  ice. 
Whether  the  ground  be  even  or  undulating, 
gentle  or  steep,  it  moves  with  a  resistless 
march  towards  the  sea.  Its  mass  must  thus 
be  so  immense,  that  it  treats  as  mere  peb- 
bles in  its  path  ridges  of  possibly  very  con- 
siderable elevation.  It  seems  to  pass  as 
easily  over  them  as  a  deep  river  sweeps  over 
the  stones  that  roughen  its  channel. 

The  Scandinavian  peninsula  affords  an  in- 
teresting connecting  link  between  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  Greenland  and  the  past  state 
of  Scotland  during  what  is  now  known  as  the 
glacial  period.  The  immense  snow-fields  of 
Norway  are  but  the  relics  of  the  vast  sheet 
of  ice  and  snow  which  once  covered  that  coun- 
try and  converted  it  into  another  Greenland. 
This  sheet  has  shrunk  up  into  the  high 
grounds,  from  which  it  protrudes  into  the 
valleys  in  the  form  of  glaciers,  but  it  has  not 
done  so  without  leaving  its  stamp  on  the 
whole  surface  of  the  country.  The  rocks  are 
everywhere  glaciated,  or  worn  into  these 
flowing  striated  surfaces  which  have  been 
described  as  characteristic  of  the  rocks  of 
Scotland.  Down  the  valleys  and  fiords  may 
be  traced  the  ruts  and  grooves  and  polished 
surfaces,  still  often  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
only  been  lately  produced.  From  the  sea- 
margin  where  these  markings  dip  below  thd 
waves,  and  where  no  ice  is  now  visible,  we 
can  follow  them  upward,  step  by  step,  till 
they  pass  into  those  which  are  now  in  the 
course  of  formation  by  the  great  glaciers  of 
the  interior.  The  inference  cannot  be  with- 
held that  at  one  time  these  glaciers,  instead 
of  melting  away  where  they  now  do,  extend- 
ed far  down  the  valleys  and  went  out  to  sea, 
and  that  as  the  striae  can  be  detected  high  on 
the  hillsides,  the  valleys  must  have  been 
filled  to  the  brim  with  ice.  In  short,  Scan- 
dinavia existed  at  that  time  in  the  same  state 
in  which  Greenland  still  remains.  The  cli- 
mate has  ameliorated  indeed,  but  the  great 
inland  snow-fields  and  glaciers  yet  continue 
as  silent  witnesses  of  the  severity  of  the  an- 
cient climate. 
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Passing  southwards  we  see  the  perpetual 
snow  gradually  disappear,  and  when  we 
reach  the  British  Islands  it  is  gone,  although 
in  sheltered  crannies  of  the  Grampians 
patches  may  be  seen  late  in  autumn  which 
have  survived  the  summer,  and  will  remain 
until  covered  by  the  drifts  of  the  next  De- 
cember. And  yet,  though  snow-field  and 
glacier  have  vanished,  they  have  left  their  im- 
press as  visibly  and  widely  on  the  rocks  of 
Scotland  as  on  those  of  Norway.  A  calm 
investigation  of  the  rock-markings  renders 
this  conclusion  certain.  No  iceberss  could 
ever  have  moulded  the  contour  of  the  coun- 
try to  its  present  form,  any  more  than  ice- 
bergs could  have  worn  down  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  Scandinavia.  The  more  we  pur- 
sue this  supposition,  the  more  utterly  inade- 
quate does  it  appear.  That  icebergs  produce 
a  considerable  amount  of  abrasion  as  they 
grate  along  the  sea-bottom,  and  that  much 
was  probably  done  in  this  way  in  the  Brit- 
ish  area  during  some  parts  of  the  glacial  pe- 
riod, no  one  will  probably  deny.  Bui  to 
imagine  iceberg  action  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  universal  abrasion  of  hill  and  valley 
in  this  country  seems  as  absurd  as  to  contend 
that  "  because  a  man  can  with  some  difficul- 
ty smooth  a  rough  surface  of  wood  with  his 
thumb-nail,  therefore  his  dining-tables  must 
have  been  fashioned  and  polished  with  that 
little  instrument  alone."*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  striation  of  this  country  is  exactly 
such,  down  even  to  its  minutest  features,  as 
is  now  effected  by  the  moving  of  a  body  of 
land-ice  such  as  a  glacier.  In  Switzerland 
the  evidence  of  a  former  greater  extent  of  the 
glaciers  rests  upon  the  height  and  distance 
to  which  the  striations  can  be  traced  from 
the  present  limits  of  the  ice.  And  this  evi- 
dence is  of  such  a  kind  as  amounts  to  a  de- 
monstration. In  Norway  the  surface  of  the 
country  between  the  snow-fields  and  the  sea 
presents  the  same  rock-mouldings  and  stria- 
tions as  are  even  to  this  day  produced  by 
the  movement,  of  its  glaciers.  In  this  case 
also  these  markings  are  demonstrably  the 
result  of  moving  land-ice.  The  conclusion 
is  therefore  irresistible  that  the  very  same 
markings  over  the  surface  of  Scotland  must 
have  been  produced  by  the  same  agency,  and 
thus  that  this  country  must  have  been  cov- 
ered with  ice  and  snow,  which,  pressing  out- 
wards and  seawards  for  ages,  wore  down 
the  rocks,  and  gave  the  land  that  undulating 
and  truly  ice-worn  aspect  which  it  wears  to 
this  day.  In  short,  our  country  in  old  times 
must  have  been  very  much  what  Greenland 
is  now — a  land  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice. 


*  Mr.  Robert  Chambers. 


pushing  from  its  numerous  fiords  and  glens 
huge  glaciers  to  the  sea. 

It  is  still  possible  to  estimate  the  thickness 
which  this  cake  of  ice  attained  in  some  of  the 
Scottish  valleys.  Thus,  in  Loch  Fyne  both 
sides  of  the  valley  are  striated  and  polished, 
and  these  traces  of  ice-action  have  been  no- 
ticed by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  at  a  height  of 
at  least  1800  feet.  The  greatest  depth  of  the 
loch  is  624  feet,  and  as  the  whole  sides  and 
bottom  must  have  been  striated  in  the  same 
way  and  by  the  same  agent,  it  follows  that 
the  ice,  even  if  the  higher  striations  were 
produced  some  time  before  those  at  the  bot- 
tom, was  probably  not  less  than  2400  feet 
thick.  Mr.  Maclaren  has  traced  the  stria- 
tions up  to  heights  of  more  than  2000  feet  in 
the  south-west  Highlands.  Mr.  Jamieson 
also  estimates  that  the  ice  in  Glen  Spean 
must  have  been  two  miles  broad  at  the  sur- 
face, and  at  least  1300  feet  deep. 

The  movement  of  a  glacier  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  level  is  of  course  attended  with  a 
very  large  amount  of  abrasion  of  the  rocks 
over  which  the  ice  glides.  The  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  valley  are  ever  undergoing 
this  process,  and  the  result  must  necessarily 
be  to  deepen  .and  widen  the  valley.  If  we 
allow  a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  the  gla- 
cier to  do  its  work,  there  really  seems  hard- 
ly a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
grind  down  its  channel.  It  must  be  born^ 
in  mind,  too,  that  a  river  of  ice  is  not  bound 
by  the  same  restraints  as  those  which  deter- 
mine the  action  of  a  river  of  water.  When 
a  glacier  is,  as  it  were,  choked  by  the  nar- 
rowing of  its  valley,  it  actually  ascends  and 
flows  over  the  obstruction.  In  such  places 
there  is  necessarily  an  enormous  amount  of 
pressure,  the  ice  is  broken  into  yawning  cre- 
vasses, and  the  solid  rocks  must  at  the  same 
time  suffer  a  proportionate  abrasion.  The 
increased  thickness  of  the  mass  of  ice  at  such 
points  must  augment  the  vertical  pressure, 
and  give  rise  to  a  greater  scooping  of  the  bed 
of  the  glacier.  If  this  state  of  things  last,  it 
is  evident  that  a  hollow  or  basin  will  be  here 
ground  out  of  the  rock,  and  that,  once 
formed,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  to 
preserve  it  during  the  general  lowering  of 
the  bottom  of  the  valley.  On  the  retreat  of 
the  ice,  owing  toclimatal  changes,  this  hol- 
low, unless  previously  filled  up  with  mud 
and  stones,  will  be  occupied  by  water  and 
form  a  lake.  It  will  be  a  true  rock  basin, 
with  ice-worn  surfaces  around  its  lip  and 
over  its  sides  and  bottom.  Professor  Ram- 
say, the  present  President  of  the  Geological 
Society,  has  proposed  this  explanation  for 
the. Swiss  lakes,  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
glaciated  parts  both  of  Europe  and  America. 
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It  applies  very  satisfactorily  to  many  of  the 
infand  lochs  and  tarns  of  Scotland.  For 
these  in  innumerable  instances  are  neither 
dammed  up  by  detrital  matter,  nor  lie  in 
rents  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
but  are  asuredly  mere  cups  and  basins  which 
have  been  scooped  out  gf  the  solid  rocks. 
What  agency  could  have  produced  them  1 
Not  running  water  certainly,  nor  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  nor  rains,  springs  and  frosts.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  has  assigned  the  only  cause 
which  we  at  present  know  to  be  capable  of 
eroding  such  hollows.  They  lie  everywhere 
among  ice-worn  rocks,  and  must  be  looked 
upon  as  parts  of  that  universal  tear  and  wear 
of  the  surface  brought  about  by  the  passage 
of  a  heavy  sheet  of  ice  from  the  high  grounds 
to  the  sea.  They  probably  point  out  the 
places  where  this  ice-sheet,  owing  to  the  con- 
figuration of  the  ground,  accumulated  in  the 
thickest  masses,  or  where,  from  the  compar- 
ative softness  of  the  rocks,  it  encountered 
least  resistance  in  its  abrasion  of  the  general 
surface  of  the  country. 

Thus,  by  the  evidence  of  the  rounded  and 
worn  aspect  of  the  hills  and  glens,  the 
smoothed  and  striated  surface  of  the  rocks, 
and  .the  frequent  occurrence  of  tarns  and 
lakes,  we  learn  that  the  extent  to  which  this 
country  suffered  from  the  action  of  its  an- 
cient land-ice  must  have  been  beyond  all 
,  imagination  enormous.  As  a  necessary  se- 
quel the  amount  of  detritus  could  not  but  be 
proportionally  great.  At  the  present;  day, 
among  the  Swiss  glaciers,  a  large  quantity 
of  debris  is  annually  produced.  The  Rhone, 
for  instance,  issues  from  its  icy  source 
charged  with  mud  which  has  been  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  glacier,  and  in  this  dun 
discoloured  state,  as  every  one  knows,  it  en- 
ters the  lake  of  Geneva.  But  where  it 
emerges  from  the  lower  extremity  of  that 
sheet  of  water  it  is  perfectly  limpid  and 
.  clear.  It  has  thus  deposited  in  the  lake  all 
its  glacial  sediment,  and  so  marked  are  the 
results  of  this  process  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  lake  is  sensibly  diminishing  both  in 
depth  and  extent — a  Roman  port  being  now 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  water. 
As  might  be  expected,  the  amount  of  detri- 
tal matter  produced  by  the  great  ice-sheets  of 
the  Arctic  regions  is  on  a  still  vaster  scale. 
The  sea  is  there  sometimes  discoloured  for 
several  miles  from  shore  by  the  mud  ground 
down  from  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  Scot- 
land, too,  since  we  have  such  abundant  evi- 
dence of  abrasion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  quantity  of  detritus  must  have  been  very 
great.  What,  then,  has  become  of  it?  If 
the  rock-mouldings  and  striations,  and  the 
endless  rock-basins,  are  enough  to  prove  the 
passage  of  a  massive  sheet  of  ice  from  mount- 


ain to  sea,  it  will  add  not  a  little  to  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  that  testimony  if  we  can  still 
point  to  the  detrital  matter  which  the  ice  left 
behind  it.  Happily  this  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  low-lying 
districts,  such  as  the  great  central  valley  of 
the  Clyde  and  the  Forth,  the  solid  rocks  are 
to  a  large  extent  covered  with  a  hard,  tough, 
tenacious  earthy  clay,  which  is  charged  with 
stones  varying  in  size  from  the  merest  peb- 
bles up  to  boulders  occasionally  a  yard  or 
two  in  diameter.  To  this  deposit  the  name 
of  boulder-clay  or  till  has  been  given.  But  its 
origin  has  long  been  involved  in  mystery. 
The  older  geologists  called  it  diluvial,  and 
regarded  it  as  proof  of  a  violent  flood,  or  a 
series  of  floods,  which,  sweeping  across  the 
country,  produced  the  striations  on  the  rocks 
by  driving  over  them  the  stones,  sand,  and 
clay  which  now  form  the  till.  When  this 
hypothesis  was  abandoned,  no  better  expla- 
nation of  the  deposit  could  be  given.  The 
till  is  unstratified,  the  stones  in  it  are  stuck 
at  all  angles,  as  if  to  show  that  they  never 
submitted  to  re-arrangement  in  water  ;  and 
what  is  more  singular  still,  nearly  every 
stone  of  sufficient  size  and  hardness  is  as  per- 
fectly striated  as  the  surfaces  of  the  solid 
rocks.  Nay  more,  the  lines  on  the  stones 
have  not  been  made  rapidly  and  at  random, 
as  if  a  violent  debacle  of  water  might  have 
produced  them  ;  they  are  usually  as  straight 
as  a  ruler  could  make  them,  and  run  chiefly 
along  the  longer  axis  of  each  stone,  some- 
times crossing  each  other,  and  one  set  even 
partially  effacing  an  older  group.  In  short, 
they  tell,  in  signs  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
that  they  have  been  firmly  fixed  in  some 
heavy  body,  which,  turning  them  into  the  di- 
rection of  their  longer  diameter,  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance,  moved  them  slowly  and 
steadily  over  sand,  stones,  and  rock,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  scratch  them  from  end  to  end. 
In  the  course  of  this  movement  it  often  hap- 
pened that  a  stone  partially  shifted  its  posi- 
tion, when  a  new  series  of  striations  was  pro- 
duced upon  it  at  an  angle  with  the  former, 
which  were  consequently  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  effaced.  The  colour  and  composition 
of  the  till  vary  with  those  of  the  rocks  on 
which  it  lies — a  circumstance  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  deposit  has  not  been  merely 
the  work  of  drifting  icebergs,  which  scattered 
their  mud  and  boulders  upon  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  but  that  it  has  been  made  as  nearly  as 
may  be  in  the  districts  in  which  we  now  find 
it.  Its  thickness  in  the  Lowlands  sometimes 
amounts  to  160  feet  or  more,  and  it  extends 
from  under  the  sea-level  up  to  heights  of  at 
least  1700  feet.  The  streams  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country  have  in  many  cases 
cut  deep  ravines  through  it,  and   there  it 
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stands  up  in  steep  walls  on  which  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  deposit  are  well  dis- 
played. Certainly  there  are  not  many  lo- 
calities better  fitted  to  perplex  and  discomfit 
I  an  eager  geologist  than  one  of  those  cliffs  of 
boulder-clay.  He  sees  before  him  a  stifle 
sandy  clay  without  any  trace  of  stratifica- 
tion, full  of  stones  of  every  size  up  to  blocks 
of  perhaps  several  feet  in  diameter.  These 
are  grouped  in  no  order  whatever;  large 
boulders  and  small  pebbles  are  scattered  in- 
discriminately through  the  clay  from  top  to 
bottcm,  they  are  stuck  at  every  angle,  their 
surfaces  are  covered  with  ruts  and  striae,  and 
if  the  face  of  the  rock  below  be  uncovered  it 
may  be  seen  to  retain  the  same  markings. 
Using  his  hammer  upon  them,  he  finds  them 
to  consist  almost  wholly  of  fragments  from 
the  rocks  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  a  coal-measure  district,  for  instance,  he 
sees  a  mixture  of  bits  of  sand-stone,  shale, 
iron-stone,  coal,  and  other  carboniferous 
strata,  with  a  few  pieces  of  the  harder  rocks 
of  an  adjacent  geological  area.  He  can  per- 
ceive that  this  depu6.it  must  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  district  from  which  it  obtained 
its  pebbles  and  boulders,  but  the  mode  of  its 
formation  has  been  for  at  least  half  a  century 
one  of  the  obscurest  problems  in  Scottish 
geology.  From  the  almost  universal  stria- 
tion  of  the  boulders,  their  local  origin,  and 
the  thoroughly  moraine-like  aspect  of  the 
deposit  in  which  they  occur,  it  is  now  in- 
ferred with  tolerable  certainly  that  the  till 
has  been  ground  up  by  a  moving  mass  of 
land-ice.  It  thus  corroborates  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  striated  rock-surfaces; 
and  though  there  may  still  be  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  details  of  the  process  of  form- 
ation and  deposit,  these  might  perhaps  be 
easily  and  satisfactorily  solved  if.  a  compe- 
tent observer  could  bring  himself  to  spend 
some  time  along  the  margin  of  4ihe  great  ice- 
sheet  of  Greenland. 

As  yet  we  cannot  tell  what  was  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  the  country  previous  to  the 
glacial  epoch.  There  seems  little  doubt, 
however,  that  the  disposition  of  mountain 
and  glen,  hill  and  valley,  was  on  the  whole 
the  same  as  now.  The  abrasion  of  the  ice 
would  of  course  tend  to  widen  and  deepen 
the  depressions  and  to  smooth  down  the 
roughnesses  of  the  surface,  and  would  even 
give  rise  to  new  hollows  and  inequalities. 
But,  looking  at  the  main  features  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  assumed  with  some  con- 
fidence that  they  were  the  same  as  now. 
The  Grampians  stretched  across  the  coun- 
try, rising  into  the  same  heights  and  inter- 
sected by  the  same  valleys.  The  broad 
plains  of  the  central  counties,  though  their 
minor    peculiarities    doubtless    differed    a 


good  deal  from  those  of  the  present  day, 
nevertheless  stretched  seawards  as  broad 
plains  between  the  Clyde  and  the  North  Sea. 
The  chain  of  uplands  that  form  the  pasture- 
lands  o^  the  south  had  doubtless  the  same 
wide  sweep  of  undulating  hill  and  table-land 
as  they  show  to-day.  In  one  respect  only, 
so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  did  that  old 
Scotland  differ  materially  from  the  existing 
one :  it  seems  to  have  stood  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  level  above  the  sea.  This  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  striations  which 
occur  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country  go 
out  to  sea,  and  are  found  on  little  islands 
and  skerries  at  some  distance  from  the  land. 
The  islands  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  firths, 
for  instance,  are  roches  moutonnees.  Per- 
haps the  land  may  not  only  have  been  high- 
er as  a  whole,  but  particular  portions  of 
it  —  such,  for  example,  as  the  chain  of  the 
Highland  mountains  —  may  have  had  a 
greater  altitude  relatively  to  the  surrounding 
country  than  they  have  now.  Unequal  os- 
cillations of  level  would  help  to  remove 
several  geological  difficulties  of  a  local  kind 
which  occur  when  we  try  to  conceive  the 
movement  of  a  large  body  of  ice  over  such 
a  surface  as  the  country  wears  at  present. 

Let  us,  then,  imagine  the  land  to  have 
risen  several  thousand  feet  higher  than  it 
does  now,  and  to  be  subject  to  an  increasing 
cold,  until  at  length  one  wide  mantle  of 
ice  and  snow  falls  over  it  from  the  hill-tops 
to  the  sea.  This  great  sheet,  constantly 
augmented  by  renewed  snowfalls,  presses 
downwards  to  the  lower  grounds,  and,  pass- 
ing out  by  innumerable  valleys,  extends  from 
the  shore  in  long  walls  of  ice.  The  unceas- 
ing friction  of  the  ice  wears  down  the  rocks, 
and  produces  vast  quantities  of  debris,  which 
accumulates  to  form  our  till  or  boulder-clay. 
During  this  long  process  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  counti-y  must  have  been  slow- 
ly sinking.  Its  greatest  altitude  at  the 
commencement,  or  during  the  severest  part 
of  the  glacial  period,  was  gradually  reduced, 
and  the  depression  went  on  until  it  had  con- 
verted the  island  into  a  group  of  scattered 
islets.  In  Wales,  the  extent  of  submergence 
cannot  have  been  less  than  2300  feet  below 
the  present  level  of  the  country.  In  Scot- 
land the  limits  have  not  been  as  yet  satis- 
factorily fixed,  although  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  favour  a  depression  of  about  2000 
feet.  As  each  successive  zone  of  land  went 
down  beneath  the  sea,  it  carried  with  it  its 
own  share  of  the  glacial  till,  which  was  thus 
gradually  removed  from  the  destructive  ef- 
fects both  of  glaciers  and  of  the  waves. 
Masses  of  ice,  laden  with  detritus,  were 
probably  drifted  far  and  wide  over  the  sub- 
merged land,  and  dropped  their  rocky  bur- 
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dens  many  miles  away  from   the  hills  and 
valleys  from  which  these  had  been  derived. 

In  the  till  we  find  some  scanty  indications 
of  the  denizens  of  the  country  during  these 
wintry  ages.  Bones  of  the  "mammoth" 
have  been  found  at  Ratho,  Kilmaurs,  Air- 
•drie,  and  Bishopbriggs.  It  was  probably 
the  Elephas  primigenius,  whose  skeleton, 
with  the  flesh  and  skin  still  adhering,  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  ice  of  iSiberia. 
Nor  need  we  hesitate  to  admit  the  possibili- 
ty of  so  huge  a  mammal  enduring  the  se- 
verity of  an  arctic  climate,  for  it  is  known 
that  the  skin  was  covered  with  a  thick, 
coarse  hair  that  must  have  served  as  a  tol- 
erable protection  against  the  cold.  Another 
of  the  known  natives  of  Scotland  at  that 
time  is  the  rein-deer,  whose  antlers  have 
been  found  both  in  Ayrshire  and  Dumbar- 
ton. Horns  and  skulls  of  oxen,  prol)ably 
of  extinct  species,  as  well  as  those  of  sever- 
al kinds  of  deer,  have  often  been  recorded 
as  occurring  during  draining  operations  in 
diiferent  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  specimens 
seem  to  have  been  destroyed  or  lost  without 
any  accurate  description  and  comparison  of 
them  having  been  made.  And  doubtless 
thei-e  must  still  remain  the  relics  of  other 
animals  yet  to  be  discovered  in  the  older 
glacial  deposits  of  Scotland,  for,  scmty 
though  the  fauna  could  not  fail  to  be,  it  need 
not  have  been  less  than  that  of  the  present 
Greenland.  Besides  the  remains  of  these 
animals,  the  Scottish  till  has  yielded  traces 
of  land  vegetation :  thin  beds  of  peat  and 
trunks  of  trees  in  what  seem  to  have  been 
little  lakes  or  tarns  formed  in  hollows  of  the 
glacial  detritus.  But  no  botanical  examina- 
tion of  these  remains  has  yet  been  made. 
Lastly,  over  and  above'  these  traces  of  life 
on  the  land,  we  meet,  in  the  same  deposit, 
with  indications  of  life  in  the  sea.  Near 
Airdrie,  two  little  patches  of  clay  were 
found,  containing  marine  shells,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  these  shells  by  Mr.  Smith  of 
Jordanhill  showed  them  to  belong  to  a 
species  not  now  native  in  our  seas,  but  still 
living  in  those  of  the  flir  north.  The  occur- 
rence both  of  peat-beds  and  land  animals 
and  of  sea-shells  in  the  same  great  mass  of 
detritus  supports  the  inference,  that  the 
boulder-clay  was  formed  during  a  depres- 
sion of  the  land,  whereby  successive  terres- 
trial surfaces  were  submerged  and  covered 
over  with  marine  deposits.       , 

Such,  then,  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  Scotland  during  the  severer  parts 
of  the  glaoial  period.  The  evidence  of  the 
till  brings  before  us  a  land  sealed  in  ice  and 
slowly  sinking  beneath  the  sea.  The  de- 
posits  by  which   the  till  is  overlaid,  and 


which  continue  this  strange  and  eventful 
story,  reveal  how  the  land  rose  again,  how 
the  climate,  though  less  arctic  in  character, 
still  remained  such  as  to  permit  glaciers 
to  harbour  among  the  mountains,  and  bergs 
to  drift  among  the  firths  and  bays,  and  how, 
by  slow  degrees,  the  temperature  increased, 
the  ice  disappeared,  and  the  plants  and  ani- 
mals of  arctic  types  died  out  or  retreated  to 
a  more  congeniiil  abode  in  northern  lati- 
tudes, while  those  of  a  temperate  character 
took  their  place. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  before  any  con- 
nected and  succinct  generalization  of  these 
later  drift  deposits  can  be  given.  It  may  be 
enough  to  mention  here  that  they  consist 
partly  of  sands,  gravels,  and  clays,  which 
have  been  arranged  by  water,  and  partly  of 
mounds  of  angular  rubbish,  which  represent 
true  glacier  moraines.  The  sands,  gravels, 
and  clays  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
character  of  the  old  till.  While  that  de- 
posit is  a  coarse,  unassorted  mass,  these  are, 
for  the  most  part,  stratified,  and  are  some- 
times divisible  into  the  finest  laminae.  In- 
deed, we  only  need  to  see  the  two  kinds  of 
deposit  together,  to  be  assured  that  they 
mark  the  operation  of  very  different  geolog- 
ical agents.  The  stratified  series  belongs, 
in  all  likelihood,  to  the  time  when  the  land 
was  rising  above  the  sea  after  its  great  sub- 
mergence, when  glaciers  and  icebergs  still 
existed,  when  there  were  probably  powerful 
floods,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  thawing  of 
large  niasses  of  ice  and  snow,  and  when  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  streamlets  and 
rivers  of  Europe  generally  was  much  great- 
er than  it  is  now.  If  the  later  parts  of 
the  Drift  originated  under  so  complex  a 
series  of  conditions,  it  is  natural  to  expect 
considerable  complexity  in  their  structure 
and  arrangement.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
if  any  one  would  suppose  this  drift-series 
to  be  so  diflicult  as  on  examination  it  proves 
to  be.  Some  parts  were  unquestionably 
formed  under  the  sea,  and  tell  their  own 
story  plainly  enough.  There  are  other  por- 
tions which  seem  to  defy  all  attempts  at 
explanation.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  they 
could  have  been  produced  by  the  sea,  or  by 
rivers  ;  and  it  is  as  perplexing  to  conjecture 
any  other  agency  which,  by  the  merest  pos- 
sibility, could  have  been  concerned  in  their 
formation.  Let  us  look  for  a  little  at  the 
unquestionably  marine  deposits.  Their 
history  is  comparatively  clear,  and  it  opens 
out,  moreover,  a  most  interesting  chapter 
in  the  history  of  the  country  during  the 
glacial  period. 

Along  the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
more  especially  close  to  the  .sea-margin, 
there  is  developed  a  group  of  clays  which 
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are  in  some  places  extensively  used  for 
brick-making.  These  clays  are  well  seen 
along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Aberdeenshire 
and  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  at  Kirkcaldy, 
Elie,  and  Dunbar.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
island  they  have  been  recognised  at  Fort- 
William,  Oban,  Lochgilphead,  and  through- 
out the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  its  long  tributary 
fiords,  from  Glasgow  to  the  south  of  Arran, 
and  the  shores  of  Galloway.  In  some  of 
their  bands  they  consist  ofthe  finest  lamin- 
ated clay,  like  so  much  impalpable  mud. 
In  others  they  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
stones,  and  contain  an  abundance  of  shells. 
Now,  it  may  be  asked,  what  proof  is  there 
that  these  clays  belong  to  the  icy  period  1 
The  proof,  however,  is  ample.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  one  of 
which  may  be  called  organic,  since  it  is 
derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  fossil 
remains  found  in  the  clays ;  the  other  is 
physical,  and  rests  upon  certain  simple  parts 
of  the  structure  of  the  deposits. 

The  organic  remains  in  these  clays  pre- 
sent one  of  the  most  delightful  fields  of 
study.  More  than  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  away  since  their  ocxiurrence  and  true 
character  were  ascertained  by  Mr,  Smith  of 
Jordanhill.  Cruising  with  his  yacht  among 
the  kyles  and  lochs  of  his  own  great  Firth 
of  Clyde,  he  had  been  collecting  materials 
from  the  raised  beaches  of  the  west,  to  show 
that  the  land  had  undergone  a  comparative- 
ly recent  elevation.  One  day,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  he  chanced  to  walk  along  the 
beach  of  a  little  bay  in  the  Kyles  of  Bute. 
Their  attention  was  directed  to  a  number  of 
shells  lying  among  the  shingle,  but  different 
from  any  they  had  ever  dredged  in  the  ad- 
joining sea.  On  more  close  inspection  it 
was  found  that  the  shells  had  been  washed 
out  of  a  bed  of  clay  where  they  existed  by 
hundreds,  and  that  their  association  on  the 
beach  with  the  recent  shells  washed  up  by 
the  tides  was  merely  an  accident.  What 
then  constituted  the  difference  between  the 
shells  of  the  clay-bed  and  thosre  living  in 
the  neighbouring  kyles  and  firths  ?  It  was 
at  first  supposed  that  some  of  them  were  or 
new  species.  But  by  degrees  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  all  of  species  yet 
living,  that  some  of  them  were  still  natives 
of  the  seas  of  Scotland,  but  that  others  were 
now  to  be  found  only  in  the  seas  of  Norway 
and  the  arctic  circle.  Having  once  fully 
grasped  this  fact,  Mr.  Smith  was  not  slow 
to  perceive  its  significance.  He  traced  the 
clay-bed  along  many  parts  of  the  west 
coast,  and  in  order  the  better  to  compare 
its  contents  with  those  still  inhabiting  Bri- 
tain, he  instituted  a  careful  dredging  of  the 
basin  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde.    A  more  charm- 


ing employment  can  hardly  be  conceived. 
In  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
on  the  west  of  Scotland,  within  easy  reach 
of  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and  yet  among 
scenes  as  lonely  and  retired  as  the  wildest 
Highland  tarn,  his  self-imposed  task  was  to 
bring  up  to  the  light  of  day  the  denizens  of 
these  quiet  sea-lochs  and  bays,  to  explore 
the  deeps  and  shallows,  sunken  reefs  and 
shoals  and  abysses;  and  thus,  while  his 
vessel  perhaps  lay  asleep  on  the  face  of  a 
summer  sea,  to  walk,  as  it  were,  in  fimcy 
along  the  sea  floor  many  fathoms  down, 
threading  his  way  now  among  groves  of 
tangle,  now  amid  rocks  and  boulders,  now 
over  coral-sand,  and  picking  up  i^rom  its 
nestling  place  many  a  tiny  shell  which  had 
never  before  been  known  to  live  around  the 
coasts  of  Britain.  But  there  was  not  only 
the  pleasure  of  discovering  the  forms  of  the 
present  inhabitants  of  our  seas ;  one  great 
object  was  to  ascertain  how  far  these  differ- 
ed from  those  of  the  old  sea-bed,  represent- 
ed by  the  sheets  of  clay  along  the  coast. 
The  result  of  Mr.  Smith's  researches  (sub- 
sequently extended  by  Edward  Forbes,  Mr. 
Macandrew,  ISIr.  JeftVeys,  and  others)  went 
to  show  that  of  the  shells  found  in  the  clays, 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  species  were  no 
longer  British,  but  were  still  living  in  the 
seas  of  the  far  north;  that  about  sixteen 
species,  though  still  alive  around  Britain, 
were  rare  there,  and  attained  their  greatest 
development  in  the  northern  seas;  while 
the  remaining  and  much  larger  portion  were 
yet  common  as  British  shells.  The  labours 
of  naturalists  and  geologists  have  since  then 
been  abundant  in  the  same  field,  but  the 
great  fact  has  only  been  confirmed  that  the 
general  aspect  of  the  assemblage  of  shells 
in  the  clay-beds  of  the  Clyde  is  of  a  much 
more  northern  character  than  that  of  the 
present  fauna  of  the  same  region,  and  that, 
to  find  a  similar  assemblage,  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  the  boreal  and  arctic  seas.  So 
that  from  the  fossil  contents  of  these  clays 
we  are  taught  that  the  climate  of  this  coun- 
try was,  in  all  probability,  very  much  more 
severe  than  it  is  now,  resembling  that  of 
Labrador  or  Greenland.  Moreover,  if  we 
compare  the  fossil  shells  with  the  same 
species  which  still  linger  in  the  deeper  parts 
of  our  seas,  we  find  the  former  to  be  by  far 
the  largest  and  most  abundant.  The  fossils, 
instead  of  resembling  the  rare  and  compar- 
atively dwar^d  forms  which  have  survived 
in  British  waters,  are  as  large  and  massive 
as  those  which  now  live  in  the  far  north. 
The  cold  of  the  northern  seas,  in  short, 
seems  congenial  to  them ;  they  become 
smaller  and  fewer  as  they  recede  south- 
wards,  and  their  frequent  great  size  and 
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plentifulness  in  the  Clyde  clay-beds  is  pro- 
bably another  good  indication  that  the 
climate  of  Scotland,  at  the  time  they  lived, 
approached  to  an  arctic  character. 

The  state  of  preservation  in  whicjh  these 
remains  occur  is  often  wonderfully  fresh. 
The  delicate  epidermis  of  the  shells  is  fre- 
quently as  perfect  as  in  living  specimens. 
In  favourable  localities,  some  of  even  the 
more  fragile  shells  may  be  gathered,  in 
dozens,  with  their  valves  still  adhering,  and 
the  ligament  still  fresh.  One  species,  for 
example,  the  Tellina  proxima,  occurs  at  the 
south  end  of  the  island  of  Bute,  in  all  stages 
of  growth,  in  such  numbers,  and  in  such  an 
excellent  state  of  keeping,  that  a  collector 
might,  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two,  ob- 
tain specimens  enough  to  stock  all  the 
museums  and  private  collections  in  the 
country.  This  shell,  moreover,  is  a  charac- 
teristic one  of  the  glacial  deposits,  for  it  is 
now  extinct  in  our  seas,  though  it  still  lives 
farther  north.  The  clay  in  which  the  shells 
lie  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  have  fallen 
around  and  over  them  as  gently  as  snow 
settles  down  upon  leaflet  and  flower,  enclos- 
ing them  so  tenderly  yet  so  closely  that  not 
a  spine  or  tubercle  or  fretted  rib  which  was 
theirs  when  they  died  has  since  been  defac- 
ed. One  cannot  linger  among  these  traces 
of  life  without  being  convinced  that  the  sea- 
bed which  they  reveal  must  have  resembled, 
in  the  main,  an  ordinary  sea-bed  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  the  same  evidence 
of  gentle  deposition,  of  long  continued  life, 
generation  succeeding  generation,  and  each 
leaving  its  own  remains  among  the  sediments 
that  gathered  on  the  bottom.  There  is  no 
trace  of  the  violent  cataclysms  which  were 
once  in  vogue  as  explanatory  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Drift.  On  the  contrary,  judg- 
ing from  the  size  and  abundance  of  the 
organic  remains  in  these  clays,  we  may  infer 
that  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  life  in  the  sea  were  probably  as 
favourable  then  as,  under  a  like  temperature, 
they  arc  now. 

The  ancient  basin  of  the  Clyde  must  have 
vastly  differed  from  the  modern  one.  We 
have  seen  that  the  evidence  of  the  shells 
points  to  a  much  colder  climate.  This  is 
borne  out  by  the  physical  proofs,  to  which 
a  brief  reference  may  now  be  made.  Not 
only  do  the  shells  indicate  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but  the  same  foct  is  confirmed  by  the 
very  stones  among  which  the  shells  occur 
in  the  clay.  The  lowest  of  the  series  of 
clay-beds  in  the  Clyde  district  is  a  finely 
laminated  clay  without  either  fossils  or 
stones  of  any  kind.  It  rests  directly  on  the 
old  till.  Above  it  come  the  shell-clays,  in 
which  the  stones  are  often  numerous  and  of 


considerable  size.  Now,  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  bed  of  fine  mud  or  clay  can 
be  accumulated  forbid  us  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  violent  currents  or  tides,  for  of  course 
the  stronger  the  rush  of  water,  the  more 
certain  is  it  that  the  finer  sediment  will  be 
swept  avvay  and  only  deposited  as  the  rate 
of  transportation  lessens.  How  comes  it 
then  that  in  some  of  the  shell-clays  there 
should  not  only  be  plenty  of  stones,  but 
even  sometimes  large  boulders  ?  No  tran- 
sitory tide  or  submarine  current  will  ac- 
count for  them  ;  the  mere  fact  that  even 
the  more  delicate  shells  around  them  are 
still  perfect,  and  show  their  valves  adhering, 
suffices  to  preclude  all  violence.  Delicate 
barnacles  may  also  be  seen  clustered  on  the 
upper  surfaces  and  sides  of  the  stones,  just 
in  the  position  in  which  they  anchored 
themselves,  passed  their  lives,  and  died. 
The  stones  are  scattered  irregularly  through 
the  clay,  with  shells  beneath,  beside,  and 
above  them.  We  must  therefore  discover 
some  agency  that  could  drop  them  among 
the  fine  mud  that  was  gathering  over  the 
shells  at  the  sea-bottom.  In  all  probability 
coast  ice  had  much  to  do  with  this  transpor- 
tation. The  stones  are  often  just  such  as  a 
cake  of  ice,  frozen  along  shore,  would  lift 
with  it  and.  carry  out  to  sea;  And  what 
supports  this  view  is  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  the  stones  have  been  found  well 
striated  on  one  or  more  sides.  In  the 
Paisley  clay-pits,  for  instance,  large  striated 
pieces  of  schist  from  the  neighbouring  High- 
land mountains,  are  occasionaly  obtained. 

There  is  thus  a  double  testimony  to  the 
severity  of  the  climate  when  the  brick-clays 
of  the  Clyde  were  deposited.  The  shells 
remind  us  of  the  seas  of  Greenland  and 
northern  Scandinavia.  The  scattered  boul- 
ders bring  before  us  ice-rafts  and  bergs, 
freighted  with  mud  and  stones,  drifting 
across  the  bosom  of  the  broad  firih  and  its 
tributary  lochs. 

Similar  evidence  of  the  continued  cold 
during  the  time  when  a  large  part  of  Scot- 
land was  last  under  the  sea,  is  furnished  by 
the  brick  clays  of  thq  east  coast,  from 
Aberdeen shii-e  southwards.  Like  those  of 
the  Clyde,  they  overlie  the  old  till,  and, 
like  them  also,  belong  to  a  later  stage  of 
the  same  great  glacial  period.  As  yet  it 
has  been  chiefly  in  the  lower  and  more 
maritime  tracts  that  these  chiys  have  been 
found.  But  there  is  another  and  more 
obtrusive  testimony  at  once  to  the  sub- 
mergency  of  the  country,  and  to  the  arctic 
character  of  the  climate  at  the  time.  Scat- 
tered over  the  island,  from  sea  to  sea,  are 
numberless  blocks  of  stone,  of  all  sizes,  up 
to  masses  of  many  tons  in  weight.     Un- 
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happily  the  progress  of  modern  agriculture 
is  inimical,  to  their  preservation,  and  they 
have,  as  a  consequence,  gradually  disappear- 
ed from  the  more  cultivated  districts.  But 
in  many  a  mossy  tract,  especially  around 
the  flanks  of  the  main  hill-ranges,  they  may 
still  be  counted  by  the  sc-ore.  So  con- 
spicuous are  they,  as  to  attract  the  notice 
even  of  the  rudest  peasancry  ;  and  so  strange 
often  are  tht-ir  positions,  and  so  markedly 
do  ihey  differ  in  composition  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  surrounding  rocks, 
that  they  been,  from  earliest  times,  a  theme 
of  enJless  wonder.  Many  a  wild  legend 
and  grotesque  tale  of  gi^blins,  witches,  and 
elfins,  has  had  its  source  among  the  grey 
boulders  of  a  bare  moor.  ''  Giant's  Stone." 
"Giant's  Grave,"  "  Auld  Wives'  Lift/' 
"  Witches'  Srepplns-Stanes,"  "  Warlocks' 
Burdens,"  "Hell  Stanes,"  and  similar  epi- 
thets are  common  all  over  the  Lowland 
counties,  and  mark  where,  to  the  people  of 
an  Older  time,  the  singularity  of  tne  erratic 
blocks  proved  them  to  be  the  handiwork, 
not  of  any  mere  natural  agent,  but  of  the 
active  and  sometimes  malevolent  spirits  of 
another  world.  Nor  need  this  popular  be- 
lief be  in  any  measure  a  matter  of  surprise. 
For  truly,  even  to  a  geological  eye  which 
has  been  looking  at  the  same  phenomenon 
for  years,  each  fresh  repetition  of  it  hardly 
diminishes  the  interest,  nay,  almost  the 
wonder,  with  which  it  is  beheld.  We  have 
rudely  dispossessed  the  old  warlocks  and 
brownies,  and  yet,  though  we  can  now 
trace,  it  may  be,  the  source  from  which  the 
stones  were  derived,  and  the  manner  in 
which  fhey  were  brought  to  their  present 
sites,  their  history  still  reads  like  a  very 
fairy-tale.  There  they  lie  crusted  with 
mos>es  and  liL-hens,  and  with  tufts  of  heather 
^d  hare- bell  and  fern  nestling  in  their  rifts, 
while  all  around,  perhaps,  is  bare,  bleak 
moorland.  How  came  they  there?  Tney 
have  not  tumbled  from  any  cliff,  for  we 
may  see  them  rising  boldly  above  the  soil, 
when  not  another  vestige  of  naked  rock  ap- 
pears within  sight.  They  have  not  been 
transported  bj  rivers,  for  they  are  often 
seen  perched  on  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
high  above  all  the  streams,  and  even  out  of 
hearing  of  their  sound.  They  cannot  have 
been  washed  up  by  floods  and  oceanic  con- 
vulsions, for  not  only  are  they  in  many 
cases  of  enormous  size,  but  they  consist  of 
rock  which  is  frequently  foreign  to  the  dis- 
trict, and  may  not  be  found  nearer  than 
fifty  or  sixty  miles,  beyond  successive 
ranges  of  hills  and  valleys.  What  force 
then  could  carry  these  huge  masses  to  such 
great  distances  across  wide  and  deep  valleys 


and  lines  of  high  hills  1     Again,  we  must 
answer,  ice. 

It  is  far  from  improbable  that  many  of 
the  boulders  in  the  less  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country  are  monuments  of  the  old 
and  general  glaciation.  There  are  others, 
however  (and  it  is  to  these  that  reference  is 
now  made),  which  must  be  assigned  to  a 
later  time.  They  are  found  resting  some- 
times on  the  bare  rock,  sometimes  on  the 
till,  and  sometimes  on  the  sands  and  gravels 
which  lie  upon  the  till.  They  are  often 
much  larger  than  the  stones  in  the  till,  and 
have  always  come  from  a  greater  or  less 
distance.  Some  blocks  of  schist  and  quartz- 
rock,  fur  example,  may  be  seen  lying  on  the 
Pentland  Hills,  which  must  have  come  from 
the  Highlands;  and  yet  one  of  them,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Maclaren,  weighs  about  eight 
or  ten  tons.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
these  large  masses  of  stone  have  been  trans- 
ported on  ice  across  the  sea,  and  dropt  upon 
the  sites  on  which  we  now  find  them.  They 
must  thus  be  assigned  to  that  part  of  the 
long  glacial  period  when  a  large  portion  of 
the  country  was  under  the  sea,  and  the  cold 
still  continued  so  severe  as  to  keep  snow- 
fields  and  glaciers  among  the  mountains, 
and  even  to  freeze  the  water  of  the  ocean. 
It  was  then  that  the  centre  of  Scotland,  and 
the  lower  grounds  along  the  sea-margin,  were 
covered  by  a  sea,  across  which  bergs  and 
i§e-rafts  were  ever  drifting  to  and  fro,  cirry- 
ing  with  them  the  boulders  of  many  a  High- 
land glen  and  shore,  and  dropping  them  at 
random  over  the  submerged  land. 

The  height  to  which  true  erratic  blocks 
can  be  traced,  may  in  the  end  give  us  some 
means  of  estimating  the  extent  to  which  the 
northern  half  of  the  British  Islands  was  de- 
pressed during^  the  glacial  period.  That 
England  sank  deeper  beneath  the  sea-level 
than  Scotland  did,  is  not  improbable.  The 
stratified  Drift  of  Wales  has  been  traced  by 
Professor  Ramsay  up  to  a  height  of  2300 
feet,  and  marine  shells  have  been  found  in  it 
at  1390  feet.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  marine  shells  of  the  Glacial  Period 
have  not  yet  been  seen  higher  than  520  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  stratified  Drifts 
which,  however,  is  by  no  means  nece>sarily 
all  marine,  overlies  the  older  till,  and  though 
it  occurs  abundantly  along  the  great  central 
plains,  and  along  the  maritime  tracts,  it  be- 
gins to  diminish  rapidly  as  we  try  to  trace 
it  up  into  the  higher  grounds.  In  Fife  and 
the  Lothians,  Stirling,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Sel- 
kirk and  Dumfries,  it  is  often  in  enormous 
quantity  up  to  elevations  of  from  700  to 
1000  feet;  after  which  it  ceases  to  forma 
marked  feature,  if,  indeed,  it  does  nob  en- 
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tirely  disappear.  Again,  on  the  uplands  of 
the  South  of  Scotland,  erratic  blocks  appear 
to  be  extremely  scarce  above  the  same  lim- 
its. They  do  occur,  however,  since  frag- 
ments of  far  transported  stone  have  been 
seen  on  the  outer  flanks  of  the  Silurian  hills, 
at  a  height  of  about  1700  feet.  In  the  High- 
lands large  boulders  may  be  seen  at  much 
higher  levels.  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson  has  re- 
ferred to  some  in  Braemar  more  than  3000 
feet  above  the  sea  ;  but  these  may  belong  to 
the  time  when  the  whole  country  was  un- 
dergoing its  early  glaciation,  and  not  to  the 
time  of  the  submergence.  In  a  hilly  coun- 
try such  as  the  Grampian  range,  the  difficul- 
ty of  obtaining  satisfactory  evidence  of  sub- 
mergence from  erratic  blocks  must  always 
be  great.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  traces  of  the  early  land-ice, 
which  was  doubtless  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  transport  of  large  quantities  of  boulders 
from  hill  to  hill ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
we  are  met  by  proofs  of  still  another  glacier 
period,  which  succeeded  the  submergence, 
and  left  many  a  glen  and  corrie  choked  up 
with  mounds  of  rubbish  and  huge  blocks  of 
etone  that  remain  to  this  day,  where  their 
glaciers  left  them.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
though  it  may  be  allowable  provisionally  to 
hold  that  the  south  of  Scotland  went  down 
to  a  depth  of  not  much  less  than  2000  feet ; 
still  it  may  be  necessary  to  reduce  this  sum. 
Perhaps  the  West  Highlands  were  hardly 
submerged  at  all  ;  certainly  it  is  difficult  to 
see  there  any  trace  of  marine  deposits  high- 
er than  60  or  100  feet  above  the  sea. 

Again,  it  would  be  important  to  know 
whether  the  movement  by  which  the  island 
was  submerged  went  on  uniformly,  or  wheth- 
er one  district  was  not  submerged  at  a  dif- 
ferent time  from,  or  more  rapidly  than  an- 
other. It  may  even  be  possible  eventually 
to  extend  our  observations,  and  connect  the 
successive  changes  of  level  in  this  country 
with  contemporaneous  movements  affecting 
other,  and  especially  adjacent  portions  of 
Europe.  For  example,  it  has  long  been 
known  that  in  the  boulder-clay  of  the  eastern 
and  southern  counties  of  England  fragments 
of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  granite,  porphyry,  and 
other  crystalline  rocks,  believed  to  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  are  abundant.  The  de- 
posit in  which  they  occur  is  a  stiff  clay,  often 
full  of  layers  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  seldom 
without  distinct  traces  of  stratification.  It 
contains,  in  some  places,  a  plentiful  admix- 
ture of  marine  shells,  and  is  justly  looked 
upon  as  the  result  of  iceberg  action, — each 
mass  of  ice  having  dropt  its  freight  of  mud 
and  boulders  as  it  melted  in  its  voyage  over 
the  German  Ocean.  The  amount  of  coast 
ice  which  drifted  from  the  shores  of  Scotland 


and  the  higher  tracts  of  Northumberland 
and  Yorkshire,  was  also  in  all  likelihood  con- 
siderable. The  result  is  that  large  boulders 
of  mountain-limestone,  greenstone,  basalt, 
carboniferous  sandstone,  and  other  rocks 
which  occur  in  the  northern  counties,  may 
be  traced  nearly  as  far  as  London,  while 
with  these  are  mingled  blocks  of  crystal'line 
rocks,  such  as  may  have  come  from  Scandi- 
navia, and  which  certainly  do  not  exactly 
remind  one  of  anything  in  Scotland.  Now, 
when  we  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the  great 
oolitic  high  grounds  of  the  North  Riding,  the 
Scandinavian  erratics  become  extremely 
rare,  and  in  Scotland  they  do  not  appear  to 
occur  at  all,  at  least  their  existence  has  nev- 
er been  recognised.  The  Scottish  boulder- 
clay  contains  ievr  if  any  foreign  fragments. 
Its  stones  consist  almost  entirely  of  the 
rocks  of  the  immediate  district,  proving  that 
its  origin  must  be  local.  The  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  Drift  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  portions  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  merely  accidental.  To  what,  then, 
must  it  be  ascribed  1  May  we  not  regard  it 
as  affording  some  countenance  to  the  sugges- 
tion, that  at  the  time  when  the  strange,  mys- 
terious boulder-clays  were  forming,  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England,  cased  in  snow 
and  ice,  rose  out  of  the  sea,  perhaps  to  a 
greatly  higher  elevation  than  now,  while  the 
rest  of  the  island  to  the  south*  lay  deep  be- 
neath the  brine,  and  formed  a  sea- bed  over 
which  ice-islands  of  every  form  and  size,  and 
freighted  with  many  kinds  of  stone,  floated 
down  from  the  frozen  lands  of  the  north  ? 

Much  good  work  has  of  late  years  been 
done  by  geologists  in  exploring  the  glacial 
phenomena  of  particular  districts  and  coun- 
tries. This,  of  course,  is  the  necessary  foun- 
dation of  all  satisfactory  generalization.  But 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  day  is  now  not  far 
distant  when  there  will  be  a  more  united  ef^ 
fort  made  to  connect  the  scattered  evidence 
of  different  countries,  so  as  to  obtain  a  com- 
bined view  of  the  progress  of  that  great  suc- 
cession of  events  which  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  at  the  close 
of  the  Tertiary  ages. 

Among  the  deposits  which  overlie  the  till, 
and  belong  to  that  late  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  must  be  placed  those  long 
rampart-like  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand, 
known  as  kames  in  Scotland,  and  in  Scandi- 
navia as  osar.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  written  and  said  about  them,  they  are 
as  complete  a  mystery  as  ever  to  the  geolo- 


*  Except  the  south-eastern  corner  of  England, 
which  was  land,  and  saw  stranded  on  its  snores  iee- 
raftstladen  with  boulders  from  the  north,  and  from 
some  land  in  the  Channel,  or  from  Brittany. 
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gists  of  this  country.  They  look  exactly 
like  the  earthen  mounds  of  some  antique  for- 
tification, only  that  they  are  greatly  loftier, 
longer,  and  more  perfect  than  any  such  forti- 
fication which  has  survived.  They  rise  up 
sharply  and  boldly  sometimes  from  the  side 
of  a  hill,  sometimes  along  a  wide  moor,  and 
sometimes  across  a  valley.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  occur  except  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  hills  and  rising  grounds,  and  they  may  be 
traced  at  all  levels  from  less  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea  up  to  at  least  a  thousand 
feet.  They  consist  either  of  sand  or  of  grav- 
el, varying  in  texture  up  to  the  coarsest 
shingle,  and  occasionally  contain  thin  seams 
of  clay.  On  the  whole  they  are  stratified, 
though  in  some  of  the  gravel  ridges  the  ar- 
rangement is  exceedingly  rude.  No  fossils 
have  been  recovered  from  them,  except  on 
the  Aberdeenshire  coast,  where  they  have 
yielded  some  fragmentary  remains  of  sea- 
shells.  Like  the  erratic  blocks  these  ridges 
have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  wonder  and  le- 
gend to  the  people.  Many  stories  might  be 
told  of  their  origin  and  use,  which  though  fan- 
ciful and  grotesque  enough,  are  yet  interest- 
ing inasmuch  as  they  indicate  the  prominence 
of  these  features  in  the  scenery,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  accounting  for  them  by  any  of  the 
known  operations  of  nature.  That  the 
kames  are  connected  in  some  way  with  the 
action  of  ice,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
disappear  as  we  advance  southwards  from 
Scotland  into  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  occurrence  of  occasional 
striated  stones  in  them,  and  of  large  boul- 
ders lying  upon  them.  But  that  they  are 
not  ordinary  moraines,  as  some  geologists 
have  imagined,  is  conclusively  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  angular  rubbish,  by  the  well 
worn  water-rolled  character  of  the  stones, 
and  by  the  stratification  which  is  almost 
everywhere  visible  in  them  when  a  sufficient- 
ly large  section  is  exposed.  Running  water, 
therefore,  must  also  have  been  concerned  .in 
their  production.  He  will  be  a  lucky  ob- 
server who  succeeds  in  harmonizing  these 
difficulties,  and  presenting  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  these  remarkable  ridges. 

Connected  with  the  kames,  and  perhaps 
nearly  as  old,  is  a  series  of  tarns,  and  of 
old  lake-basins  now  filled  with  peat.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  eastern  parishes  of  Lanarkshire,  the 
kames  are  so  numerous  and  tortuous,  that 
they  form  loops  and  enclose  basins  of  water 
which  have  no  outlet  at  the  surface.  These 
basins  cannot,  of  course,  have  been  scooped 
out  of  the  gravel ;  they  belong  to  its  origi- 
nal contour.  But  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  gravel  mounds  extend  completely 
across  a  wide  valley,  and  give  rise  in  this 


way  to  an  extensive  lake.  Such  has  been 
the  case  in  the  same  part  of  Lanarkshire, 
where  the  sheet  of  water  must  have  been 
several  miles  long,  sending  up  a  long  arm 
into,  an  adjoining  valley.  The  lake  has 
been  drained  by  the  Mouse  Water  cutting 
through  the  barrier,  and  its  area  has  now 
been  almost  wholly  occupied  by  peat. 
Hence  the  great  moss-hags  and  bogs  of  the 
Carnwath  moor ;  but,  in  at  least  one  place, 
a  shrunk  remnant  of  the  old  lake  is  still 
visible.'  The  gradual  usurpation  of  the 
smaller  basins  by  peaty  matter  is  also  well 
seen;  after  the  formation  of  the  kames 
there  must  have  been  dozens  of  little  pools 
and  tarns  lying  in  dimples  and  hollows  of 
the  sand-mounds,  but  there  are  now  only 
three  or  four,  the  rest  having  been  convert- 
ed into  peat-bogs.  The  date  of  some  of 
these  deposits  of  peat  may  go  far  back  into 
the  glacial  period.  It  is  in  their  recesses,  and 
in  the  beds  of  clay  and  marl  which  underlie 
them,  and  mark  the  presence  of  the  former 
lakes,  that  we  may  look  with  most  hope  for 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  the  land 
animals  of  the  time.  No  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  watching  the  cutting  and 
draining  of  such  peat-mosses.  It  is  there 
that  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  the  great 
extinct  Irish  elk,  and  with  the  progenitors 
of  our  present  races  of  cattle ;  and  there, 
too,  we  may  chance  to  light  on  the  mam- 
moth, rhinoceros,  rein-deer,  bear,  and  other 
animals  which  may  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  the  earliest  human  population  of 
these  wilds. 

We  have  referred  to  a  second  glacier- 
period  which  succceeded  the  submergence  of 
the  country.  If  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
hills  went  down  beneath  the  sea  after  or 
during  the  time  of  the  great  development 
of  ice  already  noticed,  then,  of  course,  any 
glaciers  which  might  be  formed  after  the 
re-elevation  would  be  sepai*ated  from  the 
earlier  ones  by  the  great  event  of  the  sub- 
mergence. The  memorials  of  that  event,  in 
the  form  of  beds  of  sand,  gravel,  and  clay, 
with  or  without  marine  fossils,  would,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  intervene  between 
the  relics  of  the  first  and  the  last  glaciation. 
If,  however,  the  whole  country  did  not  sink 
beneath  the  sea,  but  only  the  lower  grounds, 
then  there  may  well  have  been  districts 
from  which  the  ice  never  disappeared,  and 
where,  therefore,  glacier  action  was  not 
once  interrupted  from  the  time  when  the  ice 
began  to  form,  down  tiirough  the  long  ages  of 
the  glacier  period,  until  it  finally  vanished. 
This  was  not  improbably  the  case  in  the 
great  chain  of  the  Highland  mountains. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  tha 
extent  of  the  land-ice  after  the  depression 
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was  gi'eatly  reduced.  In  place  of  covering 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  it  was  now 
confined  to  the  higher  grounds,  where  it 
existed  in  the  form  of  local  or  valley  gla- 
ciers. The  area  of  bare  rock  and  soil  from 
which  the  old  icy  covering  had  disappeared, 
was  also  proportionally  extensive.  Hence 
the  ice-streams,  instead  of  creeping  onwards 
over  an  arctic  surface,  where  the  rocks  were 
everywhere  buried  beneath  snow  and  ice, 
were  now  confined  between  the  sides  of  val- 
leys and  glens,  whose  bare  rocky  sides  rose 
high  above  the  glacier  that  crept  along  their 
bottom.  Mud,  stones,  ^nd  huge  blocks  of 
rocks,  disengaged  by  springs  and  frosts 
from  the  heights,  rolled  down  upon  the  ice, 
were  by  it  slowly  caiTied  down  the  valley, 
and  finally  heaped  together  as  irregular 
mounds  or  moraines.  The  rocks  over  which 
the  ice  moved,  were,  of  course,  subjected 
to  a  renewed  process  of  abrasion,  and  thus 
a  new  group  of  roches  moiiionnees  was  pro- 
duced. Such, traces  of  the  last  stages  of 
glacier  action  in  this  country  are  still  abun- 
dant and  in  excellent  preservation  in  the 
more  hilly  parts  of  the  island.  Thus  we 
learn  that  there  were  groups  of  independent 
glaciers  along  the  mountainous  region  which 
runs  south  from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the 
Linnhe  Loch,  while  another  series  which  at- 
tained a  great  development  round  Ben 
Nevis,  extended  north-westward  along  the 
Grampian  chain.  Even  some  of  the  islands 
had  their  glaciers,  as  among  the  Cuchullin 
Hills  of  Skye  and  the  granite  peaks  of  Ar- 
ran.  Again,  in  the  southern  uplands,  there 
was  a  group  of  little  glaciers  in  that  cluster 
of  wild  hills  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the 
Annan,  Tweed,  and  Yarrow,  while  the  high- 
er parts  of  the  Galloway  uplands  appear 
also  to  have  had  their  ice-rivers.  Indeed, so 
severe  did  the  climate  still  continue,  even 
after  the  country  had  come  up  again  from 
the  sea,  that  the  Cumberland  hills  had  an 
extensive  development  of  glaciers,  and  the 
mountains  of  Wales  boasted  another. 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
Agassiz  was  struck  with  the  proofs  of  in- 
tense glacier  action  in  the  glens  to  the  north 
and  east  of  Ben  Nevis.  He  regarded  the 
mass  of  ice  to  have  been  so  great  as  to  ex- 
tend completely  across  wide  glens,  and  in 
this  w^ay  to  have  produced  extensive  lakes. 
The  famous  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy 
w^ere  to  his  eye  the  successive  beaches  of 
a  lake,  which  was  lowered  at  intervals  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  massive  barrier  of  ice 
which  dammed  it  up.  This  hypothesis, 
after  having  been  thrown  aside  so  long,  has 
recently  been  revived  and  put  beyond  dis- 
pute, in  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  Jamieson, 
who  deserves  the  thanks  of  geologists  for 


having  finally  settled  this  long  vexed  ques- 
tion. We  now  know,  from  an  amount  of 
evidence  which  cannot  be  gainsayed,  that 
the  parallel  roads  of  Lochaber  were  lake- 
beaches,  that  the  lakes  were  ponded  back  by 
glaciers  which  extended  completely  across 
the  valleys,  and  that  these  glaciers,  though 
of  great  size,  belonged  to  the  later  glacier 
period  after  the  re-emergence  of  the  land. 

There  are  few  features  in  the  scenery  of 
the  more  mountainous  districts  better  fitted 
to  impress  the  fancy  than  the  memorials  of 
these  last  remnants  of  the  hncient  ice. 
Huge  mounds,  cumbered  with  blocks  of 
eveiy  size,  some  of  theto  even  as  large  as 
many  a  Highland  cottage,  extend  across  a 
glen  as  if  to  bar  all  attempts  to  penetrate 
into  its  recesses.  These  ramparts  have  in 
some  cases  stretched  without  break  from 
side  to  side  of  the  glen,  and  as  they  are  oc- 
casionally of  considerable  height,  the  travel- 
ler who  picks  his  way  up  the  valley  among 
scattered  boulders  and  crags  is  puzzled  to 
conjecture  what  may  lie  behind  the  barrier 
that  rises  so  formidably  in  his  front.  He 
mounts  its  outer  slope,  and  on  reaching  the 
summit  sees  below  him  perhaps  a  lochan  or 
tarn.  The  barrier  is,  in  short,  a  glacier 
moraine  which  has  been  thrown  across  the 
glen ;  and  though  the  ice  has  long  since  re- 
treated, this  bank  of  rubbish  has  been  suf- 
ficient to  dam  up  the  stream,  and  thus  give 
rise  to  a  small  lake,  whose  surplus  waters 
are  now  laboriously  cutting  for  themselves 
a  channel  through  the  moraine.  Then  on  ail 
sides  of  him  he  sees  the  rocks  along  the  bed 
and  sides  of  the  valley  worn  into  rounded 
dome-shaped  hillocks,  whose  surfaces  are 
often  well-nigh  as  smooth  and  polished  as  a 
marble  chimney-piece.  They  are,  moreover , 
covered  with  long  parallel  stria  and  groov- 
ings,  which  correspond  in  direction  with  the 
trend  of  the  valley.  Such  well-rounded  and 
smooth  outlines  he  may  trace  up  the  sides 
of  the  hills  for  several  hundred  feet  perhaps 
above  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  but  above  that 
height  he  can  sometimes  see  a  rougher  and 
more  craggy  surface.  In  this  difference  he 
may  recognise  the  upper  limit  of  the  later 
glaciers.  The  lower  portion  of  the  hill-sides 
has  been  ground  down  a  second  time  by  ice- 
action,  while  the  upper  parts,  not  having 
suffered  any  further  glaciation  since  the  time 
of  the  great  ice-sheets,  have  been  slowly  los- 
ing the  worn  aspect  which  they  then  received. 
There  are  many  disti'icts«in  Scotland  which 
illustrate  this  feature,  but  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  it  anywhere  better  dis- 
played than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago  among 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland.  A  boisterous 
autumnal  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and 
the  sun,  after  waging  a  weary  war  with  cloud 
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and  wind  and  rain,  had  at  last  asserted  his 
rights,  and  was  now  sinking  behind  the  west- 
ern hills  in  massesoffiolden  vapour.  From 
the  cliffs  that  overhang  the  deep  wild  valley 
of  Borrowdale  the  eye  wandered  with  delight 
over  the  calm  face  of  the  Derwent  Water, 
where  every  crag  and  mountain  peak,  every 
tree  and  bush  on  the  hills,  and  every  streak  in 
the  sky,  was  reflected  without  a  quiver. 
Beyond  lay  Bussenthwaite,  ruddy  as  the 
ruddy  clouds  that  rolled  over  it,  and  farther 
still,  lake  and  valley  and  mountain  melted 
into  the  sunny  mists  of  the  west.  Below,  in 
the  deep  valleys  the  day  had  set ;  shades  of 
the  deepest  purple  brept  around  hamlet  and 
coppice  and  meadow,  fading  upwards  into 
warmer  tints,  until  they  were  lost  in  the 
yellow  light  that  blazed  along  crag  and  pre- 
cipice from  Skiddaw  to  Scaw  Fell.  Here 
and  there  a  cloud  was  seen  falling  in  golden 
rain  to  join  the  brooks  and  waterfalls,  which, 
swollen  by  the  recent  showers,  were  every- 
where dashing  merrily  towards  the  lakes. 
In  such  a  scene  and  setting  as  this  any  geo- 
logical picture  could  not  fail  to  look  well. 
Certainly  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  see 
to  better  advantage  the  traces  of  those  an- 
cient glaciers  to  which  the  scenery  of  the 
lake  country  owes  so  much.  Away  up 
Borrowdale  one  could  note  the  green  boulder- 
covered  mounds  that  mark  where  the  gla- 
cier of  that  valley  melted  away  and  threw 
down  its  burden  of  earth  and  stone.  Above 
and  below  these  mounds,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  travel  through  the  increasing  twilight 
of  the  glen,  the  rocks  for  200  feet  or  more 
above  the  bottom  were  smoothly  rounded 
off,  and  presented  everywhere  conspicuous 
examples  of  ice- worn  knolls.  Above  that 
height  the  flowing  outlines  of  the  earlier 
glaciers  were  still  well  preserved  in  many 
places,  especially  on  the  heights  above  the 
edge  of  the  valley.  But  the  hand  of  nature 
had  been  busy  upon  them.  Along  the  steep- 
er faces  they  had  well-nigh  disappeared,  and 
their  place  was  now  taken  by  rough  precipi- 
tous cliffs,  seamed  with  rifts  and  rents,  from 
which  the  rains  and  frosts  of  winter  send  huge 
masses  headlong  to  the  bottom.  Below  lay 
the  polished  track  of  the  later  glacier,  fresh 
as  if  it  had  been  used  but  yesterday;  above 
on  cliff  and  scar  was  the  fading  impress  of 
that  older  ice-sheet  which  buried  the  whole 
of  these  hills  deep  beneath  its  folds. 

In  many  a  glen,  alike  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  higher  uplands  of  the  southern 
counties,  it  is  easy  to  mark  the  successive 
backward  steps  of  the  ice,  as  it  continued 
to  shrink  up  into  the  higher  recesses  of  the 
mountains.  Each  moraine  marks,  of  course, 
a  point  at  which  the  lower  end  of  the  gla- 
cier continued  to   melt  for  a  long  time. 


These  moraines  may  be  followed  up  the 
valley,  mound  within  mound,  each  of  which 
represents  a  stage  in  the  diminution  of  the 
glacier,  until  at  last  we  gain  the  upper  end, 
where  the  stream  of  ice  finally  shrank  up 
into  the  snow-fields,  and  where  these,  as  the 
climate  still  grew  warmer,  at  last  melted 
away. 

The  gradual  increase  of  temperature 
which  drove  away  the  ice  alike  from  land 
and  sea  must  have  had  no  small  influence 
upon  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  time- 
Some  of  the  forms  which  lived  through  the 
glacial  period,  such  as  the  hairy  elephant 
and  the  two-horned  woolly  rhinoceros,  have 
become  extinct ;  others,  such  as  the  rein- 
deer and  the  musk-ox,  have  retreated  to 
more  congenial  haunts  in  the  far  north. 
Among  terrestrial  plants  we  seem  to  see 
traces  of  the  same  northward  migration  of 
the  more  alpine  or  arctic  species.  They 
have  been  expelled  from  the  warmer  plains 
and  lower  hills,  and  have  retreated,  step  by 
step,  into  the  mountains,  on  whose  summits, 
struggling  to  maintain  their  place,  they  re- 
main as  the  surviving  relics  of  that  northern 
vegetation  which  probably  once  covered  the 
British  Islands  before  their  disseverment 
from  the  Continent.  The  sea,  too,  furnishes 
proofs  of  the  same  gradual  amelioration  of 
the  climate.  In  the  deeper  abysses  of  the 
western  fiords,  such  as  Loch  Fyne  and  the 
Kyles  of  Skye,  there  are  still  lingering 
groups  of  the  arctic  shells  which  once  peo- 
pled our  seas.  Like  the  plants,  they  have 
been  driven  out  by  the  migrations  of  more 
temperate  forms,  and  instead  of  now  ranging 
from  the  shore  line  down  to  the  profoundest 
depths,  they  are  confined  to  the  latter  parts 
of  our  seas,  where  they  seem  to  be  slo»vly 
but  certainly  dying  out.  The  time  may  yet 
be  distant,  but  it  is  probably  not  the  less 
surely  approaching,  when  the  last  of  the 
arctic  forms,  both  of  mountain-top  and  sea- 
bottom,  will  disappear,  and  when  species  of 
a  more  temperate  character  will  spread  over 
land  and  sea.  And  yet,  such  is  the  unceas- 
ing progress  of  terrestrial  change,  alike  in 
organic  and  inorganic  nature,  that  these 
newer  forms  will  in  all  likelihood  be  them- 
selves displaced  by  migrations  from  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  as  the  climate,  or  the 
relative  position  of  sea  and  land,  are  changed, 
or  as  other  mutations  are  brought  about  by 
those  great  geologic  causes  which,  though 
seeming  to  operate  at  random,  and  wholly 
irrespective  of  either  the  animal  or  vegeta- 
ble worlds,  have  yet  been  mysteriously 
interwoven  in  the  grand  onward  march  of 
life  upon  our  globe. 

It  is  surely  one  of  the  purest  pleasures  of 
a  life  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  scientific 
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pursuits,  to  mark,  when  once  the  true  read- 
ing of  a  complicated  problem  has  been  ob- 
tained, how  all  the  difficulties  which  had 
previously  blocked  up  the  path,  like  piles  of 
ruin,  are  one  by  one  cleared  away,  not  by 
being  destroyed,  but  by  being  harmonized 
and  reduced  to  consistency  and  order. 
Things  which  appeared  hopelessly  antag- 
onistic are  found  necessary  to  the  elucidation 
of  each  other,  and  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  whole  of  which  they  form  a  part.  And 
thus  from  what  seemed  at  one  time  but  a 
wild  chaos  of  facts,  driven  about  at  random 
by  each  conflicting  current  of  hypothesis, 
there  emerges  at  last  that  compact  symme- 
try and  simplicity  which  we  recognise  at 
once  as  true.  Such  is  the  kind  of  interest 
with  which  the  past  history  of  glacial  geolo- 
gy in  this  country  may  be  regarded.  The 
old  theories  of  earthquake-waves.  Titanic 
debacles,  and  oceanic  currents  have  happily 
passed  away,  not,  however,  without  each 
having  done  something  towards  gaining  the 
goal.  We  can  look  back  with  thanks  to  the 
early  speculations  of  Sir  James  Hall ;  and 
though  the  progress  of  modern  research  has 
pointed  out  another  and  better  explanation 
than  his  of  the  grooves  and  ruts  upon  the 
rocks,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
with  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  sagacity 
and  candour  of  that  great  Scottish  philoso- 
pher who  first  observed  the  phenomenon, 
and  by  a  patient  system  of  induction  en- 
deavoured to  explain  it.  The  true  theory  is 
at  once  more  simple  and  more  complex  than 
the  old  hypothesis  which  it  has  supplanted  : 
simpler,  because  it  calls  in  the  aid  only  of 
those  agencies  which  we  see  at  work  in  the 
world  of  to-day,  and  whose  operation  we 
can  compare  and  contrast  with  the  records 
of  the  geological  past ;  more  complex,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  based  on  a  far  wider  gener- 
alization of  facts,  and  explains  a  thousand 
details  which,  on  any  other  explanation, 
would  be  inexplicable  and  inconsistent. 
Under  its  guidance  the  geologist  may  ad- 
vance with  confidence  where  formerly  he  at 
best  but  groped  in  thfe  dark ;  and,  though 
there  are  still  many  things  hard  to  be  un- 
derstood in  the  history  of  the  glacial  period, 
he  is  convinced  that  this  arises  simply  from 
his  ignorance  of  some  of  the  correspond- 
ing processes  which  are  still  going  on,  and 
that  he  is  at  least  on  the  right  track.  He 
has  the  golden  key,  and  if  he  can  be  but 
patient,  all  the  locks  will  in  the  end  be 
opened. 

It  will  be  a  delightful  task,  when  the  long 
record  of  discovery  is  well-nigh  complete, 
to  restore  in  imagination  that  vast  succession 
of  changes  which  brought  the  Tertiary  ages 
to  a  close  in  the  northern  portions  of  our 
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hemisphere.  Kx\y  picture  in  which  one 
might  be  tempted  to  indulge  at  present, 
must  confessedly  be  imperfect  and  vague  in 
outline,  and  yet  enough  is  known  to  enable 
him  to  fill  in  the  main  features.  Let  us 
imagine  that  old  Scotland,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  glacial  period,  rising  into  the 
same  wide  sweep  of  hill  and  valley  as  it 
does  to-day,  and  meriting  then,  perhaps  even 
more  than  now,  to  be  called  a  land  of  wild 
heath  and  dark  forest,  of  river,  and  mount- 
ain, and  flood.  Gradually  its  plants  and 
animals,  of  a  kind  which  now  live  only  in  a 
warmer  climate,  are  driven  southward  or 
extirpated,  as  the  temperature  becomes, 
year  by  year,  more  wintry  and  uncongenial. 
The  blind  forces  of  nature  know  no  respite 
nor  pity ;  slowly  indeed,  but  with  resistless 
power,  they  alter  the  aspect  of  the  land,  the 
productions  of  more  northern  latitudes 
spread  southwards,  and  at  last,  as  the  snow 
on  the  mountain-tops  spreads  farther  and 
farther  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  the 
frosts  of  winter  are  prolonged  longer  and 
longer  into  the  summer,  the  bright  green 
of  the  older  woods  and  meadow-lands  is 
succeeded  by  the  sombre  hues  of  dark  pine 
forests;  the  woolly  elephant  and  rhinoceros, 
the  musk-ox,  the  rein-deer,  and  other  arctic 
animals  roam  at  large  over  the  country,  and 
cross  in  migratory  journeys  to  the  continent 
over  the  long  lost  land  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  German  Ocean.  But  a  still 
denser  cold  settles  down  upon  the  scene. 
The  snow  thickens  and  widens,  the  forests 
and  their  inhabitants  are  pushed  nearer  and 
yet  nearer  to  the  sea,  until  at  last,  save, 
perhaps,  in  a  narrow  stripe  along  the  shore 
in  summer,  one  wide  mantle  of  snow  and 
ice  has  enveloped  the  land  from  the  mount- 
ain-peaks to  the  sea.  Still  the  cold  in- 
creases. The  very  ocean  freezes  into  solid 
sheets  around  the  shores.  The  high  grounds 
of  the  interior,  higher  perchance  by  several 
thousand  feet  than  they  are  to-day,  receive 
a  constant  accession  of  snow,  and  the  ac- 
cumulated mass,  pressing  down  the  valleys, 
goes  out  to  sea  in  long  wide  walls  of  ice. 
The  summer,  brief  and  feeble,  has  yet 
strength  enough  to  melt  the  last  winter's 
snow  along  the  coast  and  in  the  maritime  val- 
leys ;  and  doubtless  under  the  fading  skirts  of 
winter,  the  bright  flowers  of  an  arctic  type, 
saxifrages,  ranunculi,  willows,  mosses,  and 
the  rest,  spring  rapidly  into  bloom.  Nor 
are  the  larger  mammals  wanting.  In  such 
sheltered  nooks  the  mammoth  and  the  rhi- 
noceros would  find  their  appropriate  food,  as 
their  surviving  congeners,  the  rein-deer  and 
the  musk-ox,  still  do  in  the  far  north.  The 
storms  of  summer  work  dire  havoc  on  these 
shores,  for  the  ground-swell  setting  in  strong- 
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y  on  the  land,  breaks  up  the  coast-ice  into 
heaps  of  ruin,  which,  laden  with  rocks  and 
mud,  are  borne  southwards  until  they  melt 
in  mid  ocean  or  are  stranded  on  other  coasts. 
From  the  sea-ward  ends  of  the  glaciers,  too, 
great  masses  are  severed  to  float  away  as 
icebergs.  Thus,  from  many  a  Scottish  val- 
ley and  shore,  nay,  even  from  the  distant 
confines  of  Scandinavia,  boulders  and  peb- 
bles are  carried  over  the  sea  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  dropped  at  last  over  the  sub- 
merged plains  of  central  and  southern  Eng- 
land. 

The  next  act  in  this  strange  drama  brings 
before  us  this  ice-covered  land  slowly  foun- 
dering in  mid-ocean.  The  higher  mountain- 
tops,  however,  remain  above  water,  and 
send  out  their  fleets  of  bergs  and  ice-rafts ; 
for  though  the  climate  has  begun  to  amelior- 
ate, it  is  stil\  severe  enough  to  nourish  an 
abundant  growth  of  ice  and  snow.  Many  a 
huge  mass  of  granite  or  gneiss  or  schist  is 
thus  dropt  quietly  over  the  coal-measures  of 
the  Lothians,  many  a  block  of  grit  and  grey- 
wacke  is  wafted  from  the  lonely  islets  of 
Lammermuir,  Moorfoot,  Dumfries  and  Gal- 
loway, and  sunk  upon  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  North  of  England,  nay,  large  boulders 
of  mountain-limestone  are  lifted  from  the 
coast-line  skirting  the  half-submerged  hills 
of  Northumberland  and  Yorkshire,  and 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  central 
counties.  The  grating  of  these  ice-islands 
over  the  sunken  hills  must  doubtless  have 
caused  much  abrasion  of  the  solid  rocks, 
and  we  probably  see  some  measure  of  it  in 
the  large  number  of  scratched  fragments  of 
chalk  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  in  the 
boulder-clays  of  the  east  of  England.  The 
land  once  more  begins  to  rise.  Glaciers 
spring  up  anew  in  the  mountains  of  Wales, 
Cumberland,  and  the  south  of  Scotland, 
while  those  of  the  Highlands  gather  an 
increase  of  size.  The  sand  and  clay-beds 
which  the  sea  may  have  left  behind  it,  are 
in  many  cases  ploughed  out  of  the  valleys. 
With  the  increasing  area  of  land,  and  the 
lessening  severity  of  the  climate,  the  hills 
and  valleys,  where  free  from  perennial 
snow,  are  clothed  with  vegetation,  and 
haunted  by  beasts  of  the  chase.  By  a  suc- 
cession of  changes,  as  slow  and  silent,  doubt- 
less, as  those  which  ushered  in  the  age  of 
ice,  that  long  era  begins  to  draw  to  a  close. 
The  glaciers  feel  the  breath  of  a  warmer 
dime  coming  over  them,  and  shrink  step  by 
step  back  into  the  mountains,  leaving  at 
every  stage  of  their  decline  great  heaps  of 
earth  and  rock,  memorials  as  it  were  of 
their  final  and  fruitless  conflict  with  the 
adverse  powers  of  nature.  But  their  doom 
bas  come,  and  the  last  lingering  remnant  of 


the  old  ice-sheet  vanishes  away.  The  very 
plants  and  animals  of  that  cold  period  are 
involved  in  the  same  fate.  Slowly  and  re- 
luctantly they  are  driven  from  the  lower 
grounds,  as  species  after  species  makes  its 
appearance  from  other  lands,  like  the  suc- 
cessive hordes  of  a  conquering  people.  And 
at  last,  on  the  bleakest  and  barest  of  our 
uplands,  from  which  there  is  now  no  escape, 
they  carry  on  the  struggle  still.  But  the 
skirmishers  of  the  invading  army  are 
amongst  them,  and  the  time  will  doubtless 
come  when  the  ancient  and  alpine  races  will 
disappear  from  our  highest  mountain-top, 
and  with  them  the  last  living  relic  of  the 
great  Glacial  Period. 

In  tracing  such  pictures  as  these,  no  mat- 
ter how  vaguely  or  hesitatingly  the  lines 
may  be  drawn,  we  are  everywhere,  and 
at  every  turn,  arrested  by  a  feeling  of 
inexpressible  wonder  at  the  contrast  which 
they  bring  before  us  betw^een  the  present  and 
the  past  conditions  of  our  country.  To  sit, 
for  instance,  on  one  of  the  headlands  of  the 
Clyde  and  watch  the  myriad  ships  as  they 
come  and  go  from  all  corners  of  the  earth; 
to  trace  village  after  village,  and  town  after 
town,  dotting  the  coast-line  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  ;  to  see  the  white  steam  of  the  dis- 
tant railway  rising  like  a  summer  cloud 
from  among  orchards  and  corn-fields  and 
fairy-like  woodlands ;  to  see  far  away  the 
darker  smoke  of  the  coal-pit  and  the  iron- 
work, hanging  over  the  haunts  of  a  busy  hu- 
man population  ;  in  short,  to  note  all  over 
the  landscape,  on  land  and  sea,  the  traces  of 
a  power  that  is  everywhere  changing  the 
face  of  nature,  and  then  to  picture  that  ear- 
lier time  when  these  waters  had  never  felt 
the  stroke  of  oar  or  paddle,  when  these  hill- 
sides bad  never  echoed  the  sound  of  human 
voice,  but  when,  over  hill  and  valley,  over 
river  and  sea,  there  had  fallen  a  silence  as 
of  the  grave,  when  one  wide  pall  of  snow 
and  ice  stretched  across  the  landscape ;  to 
restore  in  imagination  the  dull,  sullen  glacier 
threading  yonder  deep  Highland  glen,  which 
to-day  is  purple  with  heather,  and  blithe 
with  the  whirring  of  grouse  and  woodcock  ; 
to  seal  up  the  firth  once  more  in  ice  as  the 
winter  frosts  used  to  set  over  it,  and  to  cover 
it  with  bergs  and  ice-rafts  that  marked  the 
short-lived  arctic  summer ;  to  bring  back 
again  the  plants  and  animals  of  that  early 
time  ;  and  thus  from  the  green  and  sunny 
Clyde,  with  all  its  human  associations,  to 
pass  at  once,  and  by  a  natural  transition,  to 
the  sterility  and  solitude  of  another  Green- 
land, is  an  employment  as  delightful  as  man 
can  well  enjoy.  The  contrast,  though  strik- 
ing, is  only  one  of  many  which  the  same 
district,  or  indeed  any   part  of  the   coun- 
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try,  presents  to  a  geological  eye.  And  it 
is  the  opening  up  of  these  contrasts, 
based  as  they  always  must  be  upon  a  care- 
ful and  often  a  laborious  collection  of  facts, 
which  entitles  geology  to  be  ranked  at  once 
among  the  most  logical,  and  yet  amid  the 
most  imaginative  pui*suits  in  all  the  wide 
circle  of  science. 


Art.  II. —  The   Seaforth    Bapers 
from  1796  to  1843. 


Letters 


In  the  Castle  of  Brahan,  in  Eoss-shire, 
the  picturesque  seat  of  the  Mackenzies  of 
Seaforth,  "  Lords  of  Kintail,"  is  a  mass  of 
correspondence,  from  which  a  volume  has 
been  compiled  for  private  circulation.  A 
larger  selection  will,  we  hope,  be  some  day 
given  to  the  world  ^  but,  in  the  meantime, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  cull  a  few  extracts, 
illustrative  of  family  or  general  history.  It 
is  an  obvious  remark,  that  from  such  sources 
the  historian  derives  his  best  materials, — true 
pictures  of  social  life  and  manners,  and  traits 
of  character  developed  only  in  the  confi- 
dence of  familiar  intercourse.  The  Sea- 
forth Papers  are  mostly  of  modern  date. 
Clan  feuds  and  Jacobite  risings,  proscrip- 
tion and  exile,  were  ill  suited  to  the  preserv- 
•  ation  and  transmission  of  such  memorials, 
which  probably  were  never  very  numerous, 
The  Highland  chiefs  of  old  were  not  fre- 
quent or  voluminous  letter-writers.  Even 
when  fully  aware  of  the  value  of  a  crown- 
charter  or  "  sheep  skin  title," — and  most  of 
them  were  eager  to  obtain  this  security, — 
many  disdained  the  accomplishment  of  writ- 
ing. The  services  of  some  slender  clerk  or 
legal  functionary  sufficed  ;  and  we  have,  for 
example,  a  Baron  of  Kintail,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor of  King  James  the  Fifth,  and  a  man 
noted  for  extraordinary  prudence  and  saga- 
city, signing  himself  "  Jhone  M'Kenze  of 
Kyntaill,  with  my  hand  on  the  pen,  led  by 
Master  William  Gordone,  Nbtar.''^  This 
vicarious  style  satisfied  the 

"  Chief  of  domestic  knights  and  errant, 
Either  for  cartel  or  for  warrant." 

The  Mackenzies  can  be  early  traced  to 
their  wild  mountainous  country,  Ceann-da- 
Shaill,  the  Head  of  the  Two  Seas,  or  two 
arms  of  the  sea.  Loch  Duich  and  Loch  Long. 
They  were  strong  in  their  alpine  territory, 
guarded  by  Ellandonan  Castle,  and  ap- 
proachable only  through  narrow  glens  and 
passes,  amidst  vast  mountain  screens,  be- 
yond which  lie  miles  of  green  pasture,  wood, 
and  wilderness.    By  feats  of  war,  or  strokes 


of  policy,  and  by  intermarriages,  the  chiefs 
of  Kintail  waxed  great  and  powerful.  The 
sunny  brae  lands  of  Ross,  the  well-ciiltivated 
church-lands  of  Chanonry,  the  Taarony  of 
Pluscarden,  in  the  fertile  laigh  of  Moray, 
even  the  remote  island  of  Lewis,  a  flat,  tree- 
less expanse  of  bog  and  turf,  but  surround- 
ed by  the  prolific  sea  as  with  a  belt  of  gold, 
all  these  were  added  to  the  Caberfae  posses- 
sions. There  were  desperate  battles  with 
the  Macdonalds,  the  Munros,  and  the  Mac- 
leods,  frequent  raids  and  irruptions,  with 
letters  of  fire  and  sword  (which  meant 
power  from  the  Cjown  to  slaughter  and  ex- 
terminate) ;  bui  in  the  end  the  Mackenzies 
seem  always  to  have  been  successful,  and 
to  have  sat  securely  in  their  "  pride  of 
place." 

The  last  Baron  of  Kintail,  Francis  Lord 
Seaforth,  was,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said, 
"  a  nobleman  of  exti*aordinary  talents,  who 
must  have  made  for  himself  a  lasting  repu- 
tation, had  not  his  political  exertions  been 
checked  by  painful  natural  infirmities." 
Though  deaf  from  his  sixteenth  year,  and 
though  laboring  also  under  a  partial  impedi- 
ment of  speech,  he  held  high  and  important 
appointments,  and  ^■as  distinguished  for  his 
intellectual  activity  and  attainments.  He 
represented  Ross-shire  in  Parliament,  and 
was.  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  ;  he 
raised  and  commanded  a  regiment ;  he  was 
for  upwards  of  five  years  Governoj'  of  Bar- 
badoes  ;  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  ques- 
tions of  art  and  science,  especially  natural 
history,  and  he  kept  up  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence. His  case  seems  to  contradict 
the  opinion  held  by  Kitto  and  others,  that 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  mind, 
and  the  cheerful  exercise  of  the  mental  flic- 
ulties,  the  blind  have  the  advantage  of  the 
deaf.  The  loss  of  the  ear,  that  "  vestibule 
of  the  soul,"  was  to  him  compensated  by 
gifts  and  endowments  rarely  united  in  the 
same  individual.  One  instance  of  the  chief's 
liberality  and  love  of  art  may  be  mentioned. 
In  1796,  he  advanced  a  sum  of  £1000  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  to  relieve  him  from 
pecuniary  difficulties.  Lawrence  was  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-seven.'  His  career 
from  a  boy  upwards  was  one  of  brilliant 
success,  but  he  was  careless  and  generous  as 
to  money  matters,  and  some  speculations  > 
by  his  father  embarrassed  and  distressed  the 
young  artist.  In  his  trouble  he  applied  to 
the  chief  of  Kintail.  "  Will  you,"  he  said, 
in  that  theatrical  style  common  to  Law- 
rence, "  Will  you  be  the  Antonio  to  a  Bas- 
sanio "?"  He  promised  to  repay  the  £1000 
in  four  years,  but  the  money  was  given  on 
terras  the  most  agreeable  to  the  feelings, 
and  complimentary  to  the  talents  of  the  ar- 
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tist, — he  was  to  repay  it  with  his  pencil,  and 
the  chief  sat  to  hirii  for  his  portrait.  Lord 
Seaforth  also  commissioned  from  West  one 
of  those  immense  sheets  of  canvas  on  which 
the  old  academician  delighted  to  work  in  his 
latter  years.  IJJ|e  subject  of  the  picture  was 
the  traditionary  story  of  the  royal  hunting 
in  which  King  Alexander  the  Third  was 
saved  from  the  assault  of  a  fierce  stag,  by 
Colin  Fitzgerald, — a  wandering  knight  un- 
known to  authentic  history.  West  consid- 
ered it  one  of  his  best  productions,  charged 
£800  for  it,  and  was  willing  some  years  af 
terwards,  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  of 
his  works,  to  purchase  back  the  picture  at 
its  original  cost. 

In  one  instance  Lord  Seaforth  did  not 
evince  artistic  taste.  He  dismantled  Bra- 
han  Castle,  removing  its  castellated  features, 
and  completely  modernizing  its  general  ap- 
pearance. The  house,  with  its  large  modern 
additions,  is  a  tall,  massive  pile  of  building, 
the  older  portion  covered  to  the  roof  with 
ivy.  It  occupies  a  commanding  site  on  a 
bank  midway  between  the  river  Conon  and 
a  range  of  picturesque  rocks.  This  bank 
extends  for  miles,  sloping  in  successive  ter- 
races, all  richly  woodeJPor  cultivated,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  that  termi- 
nates with  the  Moray  Firth.  The  place 
abounds  in  exquisite  walks,  wooded  4ells, 
and  hollows.  One  spacious  promenade  ex- 
tends on.  high  under  the  grey  rocky  cliffs, 
and  another  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
where  the  river  Conon  sweeps  past  in  a 
broad  stream,  shaded  by  rows  of  old  trees 
and  evergreens.  "  It  is  a  wild  and  grand 
place,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "and 
we  were  particularly  delighted  with  the  rock 
and  river  walks."  In  front  of  the  castle,  one 
day  in  August  1725,  was  witnessed  a  melan- 
choly procession.  In  pursuance  of  the  Dis- 
arming Act,  General  Wade  repaired  to 
Brahan  with  a  detachment  of  two  hun- 
dred of  the  regular  troops,  in  order  to 
receive  the  arms  and  submission  of  cer- 
tain of  the  Jacobite  chiefs.  "  On  the  day 
appointed,"  he  says,  "  the  several  clans  and 
tribes  assembled  in  the  adjacent  villages, 
and  marched  in  good  order  through  the 
great  avenue  that  leads  to  the  castle ;  and 
one  after  another  laid  down  their  arms  in 
the  court-yard,  in  great  quiet  and  decency, 
amounting  to  714.  The  solemnity  with 
which  this  was  performed  had  undoubtedly 
a  great,  influence  over  the  rest  of  the  High- 
land clans."  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  submission  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
lusive ;  but  it  must  have  been  a  bitter  pill 
for  .these  haughty  chiefs  to  swallow.  The 
solemn  march  and  surrender  of  the  cherish- 
ed weapons  were  humiliation  enough,  but 


worse  than  all  was  the  presence  of  the  200 
Hanoverian  soldiers.  "  Lord  Percy  sees 
me  fall." 

Every  old  Highland  family  has  its  store 
of  traditionary  and  romantic  beliefs.  Cen- 
turies ago  a  seer  of  the  Clan  Mackenzie, 
known  as  Kenneth  Oag,  predicted  that  when 
there  should  be  a  deaf  Caberfae,  the  gift- 
land  of  the  estate  would  be  sold,  and  the 
male  line  become  extinct.  The  prophecy 
was  well  known  in  the  north,  and  it  was  not, 
like  many  similar  vaticinations,  made  after 
the  event.  At  least  three  unimpeachable 
Sassenach  witnesses,  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
Sir  W" alter  Scott,  and  Mr.  IMorritt  of  Roke- 
by,  had  all  heard  the  prediction  when  Lord 
Seaforth  had  two  sons  alive  both  in  good 
health.  The  tenantry  and  clansmen  were, 
of  course,  strongly  impressed  with  the  truth 
of  the  prophecy,  and  >vvhen  their  chief  pro- 
posed to  sell  part  of  Kintail,  they  offered  to 
buy  in  the  land  f^ir  him,  that  it  might  not 
pass  from  the  fSKxily.  One  son  was  then 
living,  and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect 
of  the  succession  expiring ;  but,  in  deference 
to  the  clannish  prejudice  or  affection,  the 
sale  of  any  portion  of  the  estate  was  defer- 
red for  about  two  years.  The  blow  at  last 
came.  Lord  Seaforth  was  involved  in  West 
India  plantations  which  were  mismanaged, 
and  he  was  forced  to  dispose  of  part  of  the 
"gift  land."  About  the  same  time,  the  last 
of  his  four  sons,  a  young  man  of  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  then  representing  his  native 
county  in  Parliament,  died  suddenly,  and 
thus  the  prophecy  of  Kenneth  Oag  was  ful- 
filled :— 

"  Of  the  line  of  Fitzgerald  remained  not  a  male 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  Kin- 
tail." 

Lord  Seaforth  himself  died  a  i^^  months 
afterwards,  in  January  1815,  and  the  estates, 
with  all  their  honours,  and  duties,  and  em- 
barrassments, devolved  on  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, then  a  young  widowed  lady  : — 

"  And  thou,  Gentle  Dame,  who  must  bear  to  thy 
grief, 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  coantry  the  cares  of  a  Chief, 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons,  in  six  changes,  have 

left 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren  bereft ; 
To  thine  ear  of  affection  how  sad  is  the  hail 
That  salutes  thee  the  heir  of  the  line  of  Kin- 
tail!"* 


*  Mary-Elizabeth-Frederica  Mackenzie  was  bom  at 
Tarradale,  Ross-shire,  March  27, 1783.  She  married 
at  Barbadoes,  November  6,  1804,  Sir  Sannuel  Hood, 
afterwards  K.B.,  and  Vice-Admiral  of  the  White. 
Sir  Samuel  died  at  Madras,  December  24,  1814. 
Lady  Hood  then  returned  to  England,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  family  estates,  which  had  devolved  to 
her  by  the  death  of  her  faUier  without  male  issue, 
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The  lady,  however,  had,  as  Scott  admitted, 
"  the  spirit  of  a.  chieftainess  in  every  drop 
of  her  blood."  When,  in  1805,  she  return- 
ed from  the  West  Indies,  the  young  and  hap- 
py wife  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  her  beauty, 
her  varied  accomplishments,  and  fascinating 
conversation,  rendered  her  society  greatly 
courted.  The  vi^orld  of  fashion  was  thrown 
open  to  her.  The.  young  wife,  however,  was 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  the  society  of  that 
time.  "  I  know,"  she  wrote,  half  demurely 
but  all  earnestly,  "  how  much  depends  on 
my  first  outset  as  a  married  woman."  She 
did  not,  however,  consider  it  incompatible 
with  her  matronly  gravity  and  prudemce  to 
visit  the- opera;  and  though  smitten  in  con- 
science at  first  by  the  character  of  some  of 
the  dances  and  dresses,  she  was  charmed 
with  the  singing  of  Mrs.  Biilington,  and 
could  have  listened,  she  said,  for  days  to  her 
heavenly  voice.  Sir  Samuel  Hood  was  a 
Whig.  During  the  short  administration  of 
*'  All  the  Talents,"  he  contested  the  repre- 
sentation of  Westminster,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  was  successful,  "  We  car- 
ried the  election  hollow  as  to  myself,"  he 
writes,  "  and  although  they  tagged  Sheridan 
to  me,  we  succeeded  in  that  also ;  but  I  be- 
lieve Ministers  are  convinced  that  his  inter- 
est alone  would  never  have  brought  him  in." 
Among  the  acquaintances  of  Sir  Samuel  was 
the  Princess  of  Wales — the  unfortunate 
Caroline.  Lady  Hood  writes  to  her  moth- 
er : — 

"  WiMPOLE  Street,  Oct.  15, 1805. 

"I  am  this  moment  returned  from  attending 
the  Princess  "to  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Stie 
was  very  gracious  and  pleasant  indeed.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  of  the  party.  She  did 
me  the  honour  of  iDtroducing  me  to  him,  which 
was  a  great  favour,  you  know,  and  promoted  con- 
versation. When  we  attended  her  to  her  car- 
riage, she  shook  hands,  and  desired  to  see  us  as 
soon  as  we  returned,  when  she  intends  to  visit  us 
in  our  new  house.  She. desired  us  to  dine  with 
her  the  day  after  in  a  quiet  way.  We  did  so, 
nobody  but  ourselves,  and  very  pleasant  it  was. 
She  did  not  dismiss  us  till  after  midnight,  and  I 
had  the  honour  of  winning  68.  from  her  Royal 
Highness." 

The  coarser   features   of  the   Princess's 


January  11,  1815.  She  married  again  May  21,  isn, 
J.  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Glasserton,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Mackenzie,  was  returned  M.P.  for  Ross- 
shire,  held  office  under  Earl  Grey,  and  was  succes- 
sively Governor  of  Ceylon,  and  Lord  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  Ionian  Islands.  He  died  September 
24,  1843.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie  died  at  Brahan 
Castle,  November  28,  1862,  and  was  interred  in  the 
family  vault  at  Fortrose  or  Chanonry.  Her  funeral 
was  one  of  the  largest  ever  witnessed  in  the  North, 
several  thousands  of  persons  being  present  on  foot, 
and  the  number  of  vehicles  about  150.  The  de- 
ceased lady  is  succeeded  by  her  son,  Keith-William 
Stewart-Mackenzie  of  Seaforth. 


character  had  not  then  become  prominent,  or 
we  should  have  had  them  noticed  by  an  ob- 
server at  once  acute  and  delicate. 

A  favourite  correspondent  at  this  time 
was  the  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  afterwards 
Duchess-Countess  of  Sutherland.  She  was 
Countess  in  her  own  right, — the  nineteenth 
head  of  the  family  possessing  the  earldom. 
Her  manners,  as  Byron  remarked,  were 
truly  princessly.  She  had  travelled  far  and 
seen  much,  and  had  a  taste  for  music  and 
art.  Her  letters  are  generally  short  sensi- 
ble notes,  more  hurried  and  careless,  per- 
haps, because  the  writer  could  always  com- 
mand franks.     Here  is  an  extract : — 

"  The  balls  are  to  me  excessively  tiresome  ;  in- 
deed I  have  never  been  able  to  bear  the  lore  of 
them  since  I  left  off  dancing  years  ago  ;  and  I 
think  the  best  part  of  London  is  late  in  the  year, 
in  a  smaller  sort  of  society,  which  one  sometimes 
finds  when  there  are  fewer  people.  I  have  been 
to-night  at  Vauxhall,  which  is  the  prettiest  thing 
possible  to  see  once  or  twice.  .  .  .  This 
beautiful  moonlight  night  turns  everybody's  head, 
and  makes  them  romantic.  I  regret  much  being 
80  far  from  Tunbridge,  and  not  having  a  husband 
belonging  to  the  Barouche  Club,  and  not  being 
able  to  see  Penshurat  along  with  you.  Walter 
Scott  must  have  been  highly  pleased  with  seeing 
it  in  such  good  company.  Lord  Stafford  says  he 
hopes  it  will  set  him  to  write  something  of  a  more 
southern  nature  than  what  he  proposed  to  do  of 
our  northern  clans  and  their  squabbles,  which 
sometimes  become  a  little  tiresome  to  the  English 
ear.  I  like  the  Border  stories,  I  own,  better 
than  the  very  Highland  ones  of  Macleans  and 
Macdonalds,  which  never  go  beyond  their  own 
hills,  and  I  like  the  hills  themselves  better  than 
the  traditions  of  a  Maclean  kicking  a  Macdonald 
down  one  of  them,  or  vice  versa.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, mean  to  say,  that  when  you  come  to  stories 
of  the  Thanes  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  etc,  they  are 
not  really  interesting ;  but  it  is  the  endless  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  Highlands  to  which  I  ob- 
ject in  detail.  However,  Walter  Scott  throws  so 
great  a  charm  over  what  he  writes,  that  lie  may 
take  any  subject  he  pleases." 

This  was  abundantly  verified  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  Lord  of  the  Isles.  In  the 
latter  the  poet  showed  how  well  and  power- 
fully he  could  deal  with  the  scenery  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  West  Highlands.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  both  of  these  great  metri- 
cal romances  Scott  added  the  attraction 
arising  from  popular  historical  names  and 
events,  from  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
the  gay  and  chivalrous  James  the  Fourth, 
and  from  Robert  Bruce  and  Bannock  burn. 
Such  characters  irradiated,  as  it  were,  local 
incidents  and  descriptions,  imparting  to  the 
whole  a  national  interest  and  importance. 

Regarding  a  conspicuous  character  in  the 
West  Highlands,  the  supposed  original  of 
Scott's  chieftain,  Fergus  Mclvor,  Lady  Lou- 
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isa  Stuart  relates  an  amusing^  anecdote  told 
her,  she  says,  by  Lord  Montagu,  and  which, 
in  a  comedy,  would  certainly  be  called 
outre  : — 

"  Macdonell  of  Glengarry  came  with  a  great 
staricg  lad  of  fourteen-  to  enter  him  at  Eton. 
The  poor  boy,  almost  of  a  man's  size,  being  la- 
mentably deficient  in  grammar  and  prosody,  and 
pronouncing  Latin  a  VEcossaise,  was  placed  in 
the  third  form  with  children  of  ten  years  old. 
Meanwhile,  the  father  desired  to  speak  with  Dr. 
Keate  himpelf,  and  the  Doctor  left  his  dinner  to 
receive  the  laird's  commands.  These  were  to  ob- 
serve a  point  of  great  importance,  namely,  that 
hia  son  should  be  entered  in  the  books  Macdonetl, 
and  not  Macdooald.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  Macdonell 
was  the  true  ancient  name  from  time  immemorial. 
It  bad  always  been  Macdonell  till  the  invasion  of 
the  Romans ;  then  they  corrupted  it  into  Mac- 
dortaldus,  but  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Latin  termination.'  The  little  doctor  did  noth- 
ing but  bow  and  assent  to  the  formidable  chief- 
tain ;  bat  in  repeating  it,  he  said,  'I  could  have 
told  him,  if  I  durst,  that  MacdontUus  was  much 
better  Latin  than  MacdoncUdus,  and  thus  have 
exculpated  the  Romans  altogether.' " 

Glengarry,  like  Don  Quixote,  was  born  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half,  too  late. 

Sir  Samuel  Hood  had  gone  to  the  East 
Indies  as  the  naval  commander-in-chief.  Ex- 
traordinary attentions  were  paid  to  Lady 
Hood  by  the  native  princes,  and  some  of 
her  progresses  through  India  were  marked 
by  a  sort  of  regal  splendour.  In  1812,  she 
made  a  journey  in  her  palanquin  from  Ma- 
dras to  Seringapatam  and  Mysore,  and  tra- 
ditions of  her  beauty,  her  high  spirit,  and 
love  of  field-sports,  still  linger  among  the 
people.  Of  these  progresses  Lady  Hood 
kept  journals,  but  their  interest  has  been 
superseded  by  the  accounts  of  later  travel- 
lers, and  by  the  vast  changes  in  India. 

While  the  great  lady  from  the  West  was 
thus  gratifying  her  enlightened  curiosity, 
and  receiving  homage  in  India,  her  friends 
at  home  were  assiduous  in  acquainting  her 
with  English  occurrences  and  gossip.  Lady 
Anne  Barnard,  authoress  of  the  fine  Scottish 
ballad,  Auld  Robin  Gray^  was  one  of  those 
friendly  and  accomplislried  correspondents 
whose  genial  epistles  were  welcomed  at  Ma- 
dras. She  was  of  the  family  of  the  Lind- 
says, a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras; 
and  having  removed  to  England,  where  her 
sisters.  Lady  Fordyce  and  Lady  Hardwicke, 
were  settled,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Barnard,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Lim- 
erick, who  was  some  time  secretary  to  Lord 
Macartney  at  the  Cape.  Lady  Anne  was 
now  a  widow, — her  husband  died  in  1807  ; 
she  was  lively,  good-humoured,  and  observ- 
ant, noted  for  her  active  kindness,  and  de- 
lighting  the   higher   circles   in   which    she 


moved  by  her  conversational  talents  and 
gaiety,  which  the  weight  of  seventy  years 
scarcely  diminished.  The  fact  of  her  author- 
ship, notwithstanding  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  her  song,  she  concealed  till  she 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  when  she 
avowed  it  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
When  Lady  Hood  was  at  Portsmouth,  on 
the  eve  of  her  departur«  for  India,  Lady 
Anne  sent  her  an  affectionate  farewell : — 

"  When  far  away,  remember  if  there  is  any- 
thing I  can  do  for  you,  command  me  freely  ;  your 
order  will  be  accompanied  by  a  letter,  and  that 
will  be  Bomething  gained.  Pray  do  not  exceed 
your  three  years.  Sir  Samuel  knows  well  that 
the  full  extent  of  human  good  humour  is  but  three 
years.  After  a  great  man  has  been  anywhere, 
those  who  were  rejoiced  to  have  him,  and  who 
looked  on  him  as  a  godsend,!  ng  to  see  his  back, 
in  the  hope  that  they  may  effect  more  points  with 
his  successor  ;  and  if  he  does  not  go  quite  so  soon 
as  they  calculated  on,  they  become  provoked 
with  him." 

There  is  something  of  native  shrewdness, 
as  well  as  courtly  experience,  in  this  esti- 
mate of  human  nature.  Lady  Anne,  like 
most  of* the  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  dab- 
bled a  little  in  politics,  and  she  predicted 
truly  (Feb.  4,  1812)  that  when  the  restric- 
tions on  the  Prince  Regent  were  removed, 
there  would  be  little  or  no  change  in  the 
Ministry  ; — 

"  The  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  are  met 
to  wrangle,  and  look  forward  with  hopf  and  fear 
to  the  momentous  day,  the  18ih  of  February, 
when  the  Prince  is  to  be  taken  out  of  his  go-cart 
to  walk  alone.  What  he  is  to  do  no  one  knows, 
and  I  fully  believe  he  himself  does  not  know  ;  for 
he  is  not  in  a  state  of  body  or  mind  fitted  to  make 
decisions.  I  should  think,  as  the  H.  family  who 
live  almost  exclusively  with  him,  and  have  alone 
the  opportunity  of  recommending  or  suggesting, 
are  with  the  present  Administration,  that  he  will 
continue  them  all  in,  a  very  few  excepted." 

A  more  general  letter  of  gossip  may  be 
quoted : — 

"  Beaufort,  Bath,  Nov.  12,  1813. 

"  Last  winter  London  was  supposed  to  be  later 
in  its  hours,  and  more  expensive  in  all  its  ways, 
than  it  was  ever  known  to  be  before.  The 
parties  and  balls  began  late ;  they  went  on  un- 
remittingly when  they  did  begin ;  and  it  is  the 
i  fashion  now  to  have  a  side-board  covered  with 
all  manner  of  ices,  fruits,  wines,  cakes,  and  even 
cold  meat.  This,  I  should  have  iniHgioed,  would 
have  made  them  less  frequent,  but  no  such  thing. 
The  Regent,  in  spite  of  his  greatness,  goes  about 
wherever  he  is  asked  ;  and  the  quantity  of  royal 
Dukes  is  voluminous.  It  has  been  8uppose<i,  in 
the  course  of  this  last  year,  that  a  ctriain  royal 
heart  is  not  quite  so  much  devoted  as  it  has 
been  to  a  handsome  Marchionet^s  ;  but  as  we  see 
no  new  person  on  the  ground  sharing  the  atten- 
tions, we  can  only  conjecture  about  this  ;  all  the 
chariHs  there    increase  rather    than    diminish. 
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The  Princesa  Charlotte  ia  a  lively,  good-looking 
girl,  and  seems  to  long  much  for  an  establiah- 
ment  of  her  own,  bat  that,  I  hear,  is  not  likely 
to  be  granted  to  her  yet.  .  .  I  was  at  one 
ball  he  (the  Regent)  gave  at  Carlton  House — 
the  most  splendid  thing  that  could  be  seen.  I 
went  in  the  full  glory  of  finery,  and  looked  like 
nothing  but  a  mad  old  ostrich !  However,  the 
fashion  of  the  times  must  answer  for  thi?,  not 
me.  The  Regent  having  appointed  my  cousin, 
Colonel  Barnard,  to  be  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
done  me  the  honour  of  letting  me  know  that  my 
strong  recommendation  had  much  aided  the 
Colonel's  own  meritorious  services,  I  went  on  to 
Bay  'Thank  you,'  in  all  the  jewels  that  my 
friends  chose  to  bedizen  me  with,  together  with 
twenty-two  high,  white  ostrich  feathers,  and  a 
white  satin  gown  all  embroidered  with  silver ! 
In  short,  I  was  most  splendid,  and,  of  course, 
very  well  received.  The  whole  of  the  female 
part  of  the  company  were  loaded  with  feathers 
and  jewels.     Oh,  how  sleepy  and  tired  I  was  I  .  , 

"  You  naturally  say,  '  Where  are  you  ?'  At 
the  house  of  Sir  James  Burges,  to  whom  my 
sister  Margaret  was  married  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  It  was  late  in  life  for  her  to  change  her 
state,  but  as  she  had  known  him  for  forty  years 
he  could  not  be  called  a  new  acquaintance  ;  and 
as  she  is  fond  of  a  large  and  jolly  society  of 
young  people,  he  has  made  her  at  once  mother 
to  seven  good-humoured  men  and  women,  who 
are  all  satisfied  with  ^ter,  and  with  whom  she  is 
happy.  Since  her  marriage  a  dozen  of  old 
couples  have  led  off  in  the  hymeneal  dance, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fashion  at  present ;  but 
not  for  chickens — for  the  old  hens  and  game- 
cocks. Witneps  the  old  Marchioness  of  Clan- 
ricarde  and  Sir  Joseph  Ybrke,  Lady  Sligo  and 
Sir  William  Scott,  etc.  .  .  . 

"  It  is  said  there  is  to  be  no  opera  this  season  ; 
so  much  the  better  ;  the  fine  ladies  will  have 
money  in  their  pockets.  Waltzing,  which  was 
begun  to  be  in  fashion  when  you  left  us,  gains 
ground.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  dance  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  husband:',  but  there  have  not 
been  any  divorces  in  consequence  of  it,  that  I 
have  heard  of.  ...  I  will  now  close,  for  I  hear 
the  word  dinner.  This  is  a  letter  of  chitter,  but 
not  the  worse  for  that  to  a  friend  far  away. 
God  bless  you,  you  pretty  good  creature  ! — Yours, 
"Anne  Barnard." 

A  letter  from  Miss  Berry,  the  eldest 
of  the  dual  sisterhood  at  Little  Strawberry 
Hill,  and  the  friend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
has  the  pleasant  flavour  of  antiquated  liter- 
ary gossip  : 

"  Grove,  Bath,  mh  Dec,  1811. 

"Of  chit-chat,  Miss  Long's  immediate  mar- 
riage with  young  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  is  the  great 
subject.  A  friend  of  mine,  connected  with  Run- 
dell's  house,  writes  me  :  '  Her  diamond?,  which 
they  are  preparing,  are  much  more  splendid  and 
magnificent  than  ever  were  furnished  to  a  snb 
ject.'  To  what  a  height  are  the  Welleslejs 
rearing  their  heads,  and  decollation  ia  out  of 
fashion  now-a-days !  ...  In  Herefordshire  I  pass- 
ed three  weeks,  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
with  Mrs.  Apreece,  and  as  you  knuw  her,  you 
can  appreciate  the  value  of  three  weeks  in  her 


society.  The  following  lines  were  sent  me  frona 
town,  but  I  have  not  a  guess  at  their  author.  It 
may  be  as  well  Sir  Harry  Englefield  himself  as 
any  other  wit,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  at  his 
Catholicism.  I  hope  your  Ladyship  may  be 
pleased  with  them.  I  think  they  are  good,  es- 
pecially the  first  stanza,  which  seems  to  me  quite 
hippy  ;  but  after  this  estimate  of  their  merit,  it 
would  not  do  for  me  to  be  in  the  same  page,  and 
I  shall  therefore  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 

'  Have  you  seen  the  famed  Bas-bleu, 

The  gentle  dame,  Apreece, 
Who  at  a  glance  shot  through  and  through 
The  Scots  Review, 

And  changed  its  swans  to  geese  ? 
Playfair  forgot  his  mathematics,  ' 

Astronomy,  and  hydrostatics ; 
And  in  her  presence  often  swore 
He  knew  not  two  and  two  made  four ! 

'  To  the  Institution  then  she  came, 

And  set  her  cap  at  little  Davy  ; 
He  in  an  instant  caught  the  flame, 

Before  Sir  Harry  said  an  Ave  ; 
Then,  quick  as  turmeric  or  litmus  paper 
An  acid  takes,  begun  to  vapoui; ; 
And,  fast  as  sparks  of  fire  and  tinder, 
Wjis  burned,  poor  fellow,  to  a  cinder.' 

"  I  am  anxious  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival  in 
India,  and  I  shall  long  to  know  how  you  like 
that  country,  so  difterent  from  Europe  in  many 
respects,  and  in  few  for  the  better.  Ladiea  are 
in  high  estimation  there,  but  your  Ladyship,  who 
was  the  admiration  of  London,  will  little  value 
attentions  at  Madras  or  Bombay.  You  will, 
however,  prize  the  conversation  of  such  men  aa 
my  friends  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Sir  Sam- 
uel Auchmuty.  How  T  wish  the  latter  had  de- 
ferred his  conquest  of  Batavia  till  your  Admiral 
might  have  shared  in  the  spoils  !  The  former,  I 
fear  for  your  sake,  and  rejoice  for  my  own,  is 
soon  returning  home.  Of  mjself  I  will  only  say 
(and  that  because  I  flitter  myself  it  will  be  grati- 
fying to  your  Lsdyship),  that  I  am  really  quite 
well,  and  had  I  not,  as  I  fortunately  have,  the 
feeling  of  health,  I  should  soon  be  talked  into  it, 
so  daily  am  I  complimented  on  my  good  looka. 
I  pray  Heaven  your  Ladyship's  may  continue, 
and  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  re- 
turn in  spirits,  health,  and  riches  to  your  friends 
and  country.  I  need  not  add  how  much  this 
would  delight  your  obliged  and  faithful 

"  M.  B." 

This  rumoured  alliance  of  Davy  with  the 
rich  widow  (vvhrch  actually  took  place  next 
year,  when  the  philosopher  was  also  knight- 
ed) seems  to  have  astonished  the  world  of 
fashion  and  art.  Mrs.  Apreece  was  be- 
lieved to  be  too  ambitious  and  artificial  to 
marry  for  mind  only.  She  did  not  mean, 
it  was  said,  to  make  so  unequal  a  match, 
till  her  long  flirtations  accustomed  her  to 
it.  Sydney  Smith  called  it  a  new  chemical 
salt — Davite  of  Apreece — though  he  ad- 
mitted that  this  was  a  bad  joke.  The 
courtship  was  humorously  alluded  to  iu 
another  excellent  letter,  which  we  must 
quote.     Lady  Hood  had  transmitted  a  fare- 
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well  note  and  the  present  of  a  book — Me- 
moir es  de  la  Beine  Marguerite — to  her 
friend  Mr.  Morritt  of  Rokeby,  who  replied 
by  a  long  and  affectionate  letter,  containing 
some  amusing  details,  criticism,  and  inform- 
ation, tinged  with  a  cynical  spirit  or  col- 
ouring worthy  of  Matthew  Bramble :  — 

"  (1812.)— I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  in 
India  a  great  deal  to  amuse,  and  a  good  deal  to 
interest,  a  mind  so  active  and  so  cultivated  as 
yours  ;  and  should  you  ever  feel  disposed  to  com- 
municate the  result  of  your  Asiatic  researches  to 
two  immovable  Europeans,  whose  annual  migra- 
tions from  Yorkshire  to  London  constitute  the 
whole  of  their  travels,  pray  bestow  it  on  one  of 
ns,  and  you  sball  hear  in  return  that  we  live  and 
are  grateful.  A  recueil  of  Indian  ghost  stories 
is  a  desideratum  in  Western  literature,  though, 
as  Indian  souls  migrate  from  one  living  being  to 
another,  they  have  not  time  to  make  visits  to 
their  friends  like  the  spirits  of  departed  Gaels. 
I  rely  on  your  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  seers  for 
settling  this  disputable  point.  .   .  . 

"  London  ju^t  now  is  overwhelmed  with  poli- 
tics, and  I  am  sure  they  would  amuse  you  as 
little  as  they  have  done  me.  When  there  is 
time  for  tittle-tattle,  I  think  the  most  general 
subject  is  the  announced  and  approaching  union 
of  Mr.  Davy  and  Mrs.  Apreece,  an  event  which 
I  contemplate  as  the  triumph  of  English  philo- 
sophical courtship  over  the  cautious  advances  of 
the  Edinburgh  Professors.  Poor  Playfair  will 
be  in  despair  when  he  finds  that  the  heart  which 
he  failed  to  conquer  was  not  impregnable ;  but 
what  can  resist  galvanic  batteries  and  the  per- 
suasive powers  of  oxygen  gas?  Such  are  the 
most  prominent  philosophical  transactions  of 
the  year  of  grace  1812.  Gell  is  gone  on  a  mis- 
sion from  the  Dilettanti  Society  to  Asia  Minor, 
with  two  good  draughtsmen,  and  we  expect 
much  fruit  from  his  labours.  He  was  last  heard 
of  from  Malta,  whence  he  sailed  for  Smyrna. 
There  are  ruins  innumerable  on  the  south  coast 
and  in  the  north-east  provinces  of  Asia  which 
are  very  Httle  known,  and  of  all  these  we  are  to 
have  facsimiles  in  views,  architectural  drawings, 
maps,  plans,  etc.  What  an  antiquarian  para 
disc  in  prospect  for  the  elect !  Walter  Scott  has 
again  sounded  the  trumpet,  and  announced  an- 
other poem,  which  is  to  come  out  next  year.  In 
the  meantime  the  booksellers  here  tell  me  he  has 
Bold  his  unborn  progeny  for  £3000,  of  which 
£1500  is  to  be  paid  in  May  next,  and  the  other 
half  whenever  he  publishes.  He  is  not  doom- 
ed, at  least,  to  meditate  a  thankless  Muse, 
and  I  most  sincerely  hope  his  fame  will  keep 
pace  with  his  profit.  He  has  bought  a  farm 
at  Abbotsford,  near  Melrose,  is  building  a 
cottage,  and  sowing  acorns  ;  and  he  tells  me  he 
never  was  so  happy  in  his  life  as  in  having  a 
place  of  his  own  to  create.  In  this  Caledonian 
Eden  he  labours  all  day  with  his  own  hands, 
thpugh  since  the  Fall  he  and  his  wife  will  not 
find  many  luxuriant  branches  to  prune  in  Ettrick 
Forest.  I  sent  him  a  bushel  of  Yorkshire 
acorns,  which,  except  docks  and  thistles,  are,  I 
believe,  likely  to  be  in  three  years  the  largest 
vegetables  upon  the  domain.  The  new  poem  is 
to  pay  for  all  these  luxuries;  aud  should  it  be 


ranked  with  the  three  he  has  already  publish- 
ed, lie  will  have  a  good  right  to  enjoy  them. 

"  Mrs.  Morritt  has  been  at  a  most  amusing 
scene  at  Mrs.  Stanhope's,  where  a  large  party 
invited  to  a  dance  were  promised  amusement  from 
a  very  fashionable  set  of  waltzers,  who  came  un- 
invited to  perform,  shut  themselves  up  in  Mrs. 
S.'s  dressing-room,  and  continued  dancing  by 
themselves  to  the  only  music  there  was  provided, 
and  left  the  dame  of  the  mansion  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could.  If  this  had  happened  in  St. 
Giles's  it  would  have  been  thought  ill-breeding. 
I  hope  these  European  graces  have  not  yet 
crossed,  the  Pacific.  Here  we  are  likely  to  im- 
prove more  and  more.  Lord  B.  has  just  an- 
nounced his  marriage  with  a  fair  daughter  of  a 
washerwoman  in  Mount  Street,  whose  cruelty,  I 
believe,  by  no  means  compelled  his  Lordship  to 
this  very  decisive  measure.  The  Marquis  of  W., 
seized  with  a  noble  emulation,  has  proposed,  it  is 
said,  to  the  sister  of  the  new  peeress,  who  is  of 
an  equally  kind  and  liberal  disposition.  How 
the  ghost  of  Catherine  Swinford  must  rejoice  in 
this  second  contamination  of  the  blood  of  Plan- 
tagenet.  Surely  this  is  the  comble  in  the  history 
of  mesalliances.   .   .   . 

"  All  the  world  here  are  Smerveilles  with  a  new 
poem  of  Lord  Byron's :  the  fashionable  world 
because  he  is  a  lord,  and  the  Blue-stocking  world 
because  he  is  a  poet.  It  is  called  the  Filgrim- 
age  of  Childe  Harold,  and  <^nibines  a  description 
of  a  young  nobleman,  evidently  drawn  for  him- 
self, and  an  account  of  his  own  tour  through 
Spain  and  Greece,  which  he  says  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. It  is  written  in  Spenser's  stanzii,  and 
with  great  spirit  and  force  of  poetry.  Of  his 
hero's  character  he  lets  you  know  that  he  is  a 
rake,  a  misanthrope,  a  cynic,  and  an  unbeliever ; 
of  his  tour,  that  he  saw  all  descriptions  of  people 
and  scenery  without  ever  being  made  happy  by 
either.  The  finest  stanzas  in  the  book  inculcate 
the  comfortable  doctrine  of  the  non-existence  of 
a  future  state.  He  celebrates  a  lady  under  the 
name  of  Florenf^e,  who  I  understood  to  be  no 
other  than  Mrs.  Spencer  Smith,  and  bewails  the 
loss  of  another  by  the  name  of  Thyrza,  who,  he 
says  with  great  justice,  had  done  what  others 
shrunk  from,  because  she  certainly  was  intro- 
duced by  him  in  man's  clothes  to  several  of  his 
unconscious  friends  in  England  under  the  name 
of  Mr.  Byron.  The  feminine  appellation  of  this 
amazon  is  not  known  to  fame.*  With  all  this 
you  cannot  imagine  a  more  beautiful  strain  of 
poetry  than  he  has  clothed  his  story  with.  He 
has  attacked  Lord  Elgin  with  fury  for  dismantling 
Athens,  and  nobody  feels  much  for  Lord  E. ;  but 
how  he  contrives  to  pour  out  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  with  impunity  is  singular  enough,  as  few 
men  have  gone  so  far  as  Lord  Byron  without  at 
least  a  dozen  challenges  and  half-a-dozen  actual 
combats.  Perhaps  the  reputation  he  labours 
under  of  being  able  to  hit  a  half-crown  at  twelve 
paces  may  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  so 


*  Mr.  Morritt  is  correct  in  his  information-  aa  to 
"Florence,"  but  "Thyrza"  was  an  imaginary 
heroine.  There  was,  however,  some  foundation  for 
the  scandal  as  to  the  namfless  amazon. — See  Moore's 
Life  of  Byron,  under  date  of  1808. 
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creditable  to  the  forbearance  of  this  martial  age. 
His  old  opponents,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers, 
are  retiring  from  the  field.  Brougham  and  Hor- 
ner are  swallowed  up  in  politics,  Sydney  Smith 
battening  on  the  good  things  of  Foston,  and 
Jeffrey  himself  too  much  occupied  with  Scotch 
pleadings  to  anatomize  authors  any  longer. 
Poets  unborn  will  now  come  forth  in  security, 
and  unless  they  leave  a  legacy  to  Lord  Byron  in 
their  next  number,  Ckilde  Harold  will  escape 
their  abuse,  and  the  world  will  not  be  amused 
with  a  supplement  to  the  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers.  ...  J.  B.  S.  Morkitt." 

Of  Court  gossip  we  have  abundance,  some 
of  it  pungent  enough.  The  reputation  of 
George  the  Fourth  has  been  so  shattered  of 
late  years,  that  we  need  not  hesitate  to  pour 
in  some  additional  small  shot : — 

"  (1813.) — There  was  a  most  extraordinary 
dinner  given  at  Carlton  House,  of  which  every 
person  has  some  curious  story  to  tell.  The 
host,  that  he  might  di>tingui8h  himself  on  the 
occasion,  began  by  drinking  two  large  tumblers 
of  a  liquor  stronger  than  brandy  ;  and  thus  pre- 
pared, he  entered  on  a  converpalion,  or  rather 
such  a  torrent  of  abuse  of  individuals,  both  absent 
and  present  (some  of  whom  gave  him  quite  as 
good  as  he  brought),  that  at  last  his  daughter, 
not  much  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  burst  out 
a-cr>ing  and  ran  out  of  the  room.  The  two 
Gr.'s,  he  said,  were  d — d  rogues  and  scoundrels 
for  throwing  him  into  the  hands  of  still  greater 
rogues  and  scoundrels  whom  he  now  had  to  deal 
with  J  but  he  thanked  God  he  depended  on  no- 
body" but  himself !  The  Princess  Charlotte's 
politics  are  more  violent  than  ever ;  and  the 
other  night  she  nearly  tumbled  out  of  her  opera- 
box  in  her  great  zeal  to  kiss  her  hand  to  Lord 
Grey.  F.  P." 

,"  (1813.)— You  will  see  that  the  Duchess  of 
Leeds  has  succeeded  Lady  de  Clifford,  who  resign- 
ed, they  say,  for  this  reason  :  The  Princess  was 
playing  at  vingt-un  at  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  ; 
she  was  asked  whether  she  chose  a  card,  and 
■what  card  ;  she  replied,  '  She  was  happy  to  de- 
clare she  had  no  predilections,'  —  the  famous 
phrase,  you  know,  in  the  Regent's  letter,  and  in 
the  parody.*  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  called 
her  saucy,  and  told   her  he  should  get  a  rod. 

*  Then  it  must  be  for  yonrfclf,  she  faid ;  'pray 
look  at  home.'  For  this  Lady  de  Clifford  lectur- 
ed her,  and  they  quarrelled." 

•  Another  letter  says  the  Princess  gave 
Lady  de  Clifford  a  box  on  the  ear  !  The 
writei;  states  that  the  Regent  addressed  the 
following  distich  to  the  'Statira  of  the 
moment ' : — 

*  In  the  letter  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  Feb.  13, 1813,  the  Regent  is  made  to 
say,  "  I  have  no  predilections  to  indulge."  Moore 
in  his  witty  parody,  repeats  the  phrase, — 

"  I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  predilections." 

In  this  parody  Moore  has  a  very  happy  couplet,  in 

which  the  Regent,  alluding  to  his  father,  says, — 

"A  strait  waistcoat  on  hini,  and  restrictions  on  me, 

A  more  limited  monarchy  could  not  well  be." 


"  Je  n'aime  pas  ces  grands  yeux  noirs. 
Qui  disent  fierement,  '  I  make  \siir.' 
Mais  j'aime  ces  yeux  languissants  et  bleu, 
Qui  disent  tout  doucement,  '  I  love  you.' " 

A  courtship  and  marriage  in  the  royal- 
family  may  serve  as  companion  pictures : — 

"  You  have,  of  course,  heard  of  the  great  feats 
which  his  Highness  of  Clarence  has  achieved 
aupr^s  des  dames.  First,  he  proposed  to  Miss 
Long,  and  I  think  he  took  a  new  and  singular 
methcid  to  recommend  himself.  Having  painted 
to  her  imagination  all  the  felicity  she  was  likely 
to  enjoy  as  his  wife,  he  finished  by  saying,  '  I  un- 
derstand, ma'am,  you  have  a  d — d  bad  temper ; 
now,  ma'am,  that  would  be  an  objection  to  many 
people,  but  with  me  it  is  none  at  all — quite  the 
contrary.  In  short,  ma'am,  it  shall  be  no  further 
trouble  to  you,  for  I  will  undertake  to  manage  it 
for  you.  Mrs.  Jordan,  ma'am,  had  the  d — deat . 
temper,  but  I  managed  it  for  her  for  twelve 
years,  and  she  had  no  trouble  with  it  at  all.'  la 
spite  of  this  temptation,  the  young  lady  resolute- 
ly declined  his  proE^red  hand,  and  so  he  went 
home  and  penned  an  epistle  to  Miss  M.  ;  there, 
however,  he  met  with  the  like  success,  and  it  is 
said  he  afterwards  tried  Miss  B.,  but  of  this  I  am 
not  certain.  I  think  the  story  of  Miss  Long  not 
bad.  ,F.  B" 

"  (1818.) — Have  you  heard  that  at  the  Hom- 
burg  wedding  the  bridegroom  at  first  only  nodded 
assent  to  the  questions  which  were  asked  him  ? 
Being  desired  to  express  his  serene  will  more 
explicitly,  he  bellowed  out  '  I  villy,'  which  burst 
disconcerted  the  poor  Archbishop  so  much,  that 
in  his  turn,  when  he  addressed  the  Princess,  he 
asked  her  whether  she  would  take  this  woman  for 
her  wedded  husband,  at  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness paused.  The  happy  couple  then  set  out  for 
Windsor,  and  proceeded  joyously  as  far  as  Ham- 
mersmith, when  the  bridegroom  was  so  sick  with 
riding  in  a  close  carriage  that  he  got  out,  mount- 
ed the  dicky,  though  it  was  raining  torrents,  and 
having  got  his  pipe  (which  is  his  comfort  on  all 
occasions)  proceeded  most  prosperously.    E.  C. 

Lady  Anne  Hamilton  adds  some  choice 
touches : — 

"  Prince  Home-bug  is  married.  All  the  minis- 
ters of  Europe  tried  to  get  him  into  a  bath,  bat 
tried  in  vain.  After  an  hour's  consultation  they 
did  prevail  with  him  to  wash  his  feet;  but  to 
wear,  buy,  or  possess  a  pair  of  stockings  was  quite 
beyond  their  art.  He  said  it  was  very  well  for 
us  to  wear  stockings  to  encourage  our  manufac- 
tories, but  he  had  not  the  same  reason  ;  he  had 
never  done  it,  and  never  would  ;  bis  boots  were 
quite  enough  for  him.  The  Princess  says  she 
loves  him  of  all  things !  Love  is  blind,  and  is,  I 
suppose,  equally  deficient  of  all  other  senses.'"" 

The  advent  of  Lord  Byron  in  London 
society  was  an  event  of  supreme  interest  in 
the  fashionable  circles.  "  I  hear  of  no  new 
books  worth  reading,"  writes  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Stafford,  "except  Lord  Byron's 

*  In  a  similar  strain  Mr.  W.  Fremantle  writes  to 
the  Macrquis  of  Buckmgham.  See  the  Buckingham. 
Memoirs. 
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poem ;  it  has  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
occasioned  much  fuss  about  him  by  the 
ladies,  at  whom  he  appears  to  laugh  in  his 
sleeve.^''  A  true  and  shrewd  remark.  Lady 
Keith  (Johnson's  Queeny)  says, — 

"  Lord  Byron  is  the  person  now  that  all  the 
ladies  are  setting  tlieir  caps  at,  and  are  in  anxioo'' 
hopes  of  a  nod  or  a  smile,  which  are  not  easily 
obtained  from  him,  and  therefore,  I  suppose,  are 
fo  highly  valued.  I  never  see  liim  speak  to  any 
unmarried  lady  but  Misa  M,,  who,  you  know,  is 
quite  a  distinct  person." 

An  accomplished  correspondent  writes, — 

"Tliere  is  less  of  novelty  than  usual  in  London 
this  year.  Waltzing  is  quite  at  an  end  ;  and 
when  one  has  seen  and  talked  over  Lord  By- 
ron and  the  new  Spanish  Ambassador,  one  has 
•nothing  to  do  but  the  regular  routine.  Lord 
Byron,  whose  very  beautiful  pnem  will,  of  course, 
be  sent  to  you,  is  just  now  the  rape.  He  is 
8  little,  sickly,  wan,  cross,  lame  youth,  who  is, 
however,  reckoned  (and  not  without  reason) 
handsome ;  by  some,  indeed,  quite  killing.  He 
bears  on  his  face  all  the  expre.-sion  of  every  bad 
quality  belonging  to  Childe  Harold.  They  say 
he  is  very  agree^ible,  very  lively,  very  wicked — 
in  short,  he  is  la  coqueluche  dea  dames;  and  (as 
Mr.  Rogers  the  poet  told  mamma,  he  knew  from 
experience  to  be  too  true)  that  distinction  of  being 
their  favourite  is  a  most  transient  gratification." 

The  greatest  of  all  Byron's  contempora- 
ries, Scott,  joined  in  this  chorus  of  admirers 
and  critics : — 

"  (1813  )— By  your  letter  of  the  10th  January, 
my  dear  Lidy  Hood,  I  regret  to  perceive  that 
you  hare  not  received  a  copy  of  Rokeby,  packed 
and  !-ent  from  tlie  India  House,  with  one  for  my 
brother-in-law,  C'iri)enter.  I  send  another,  which 
I  shall  recommend  to  the  care  of  my  friend  Croker, 
at  the  Admiralty  ;  and  I  will  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  few  pages  of  an  unpublished  volutoe  of  the  Edin- 
iurgh  Annual  Register,  containing  a  brief  t-ketch 
of  Leyden's  earlitr  life.  How  much  do  I  regret 
your  not  meeting  him  !  You  would  have  prized 
his  real  merit  and  goodness  of  heart,  and  excused 
the  eccentricities  which  shocked  those  6ne  dames 
who  have  more  nicety  than|  taste  or  discernment. 
But  thus  passes  this  weary  world.  Those  formed 
to  associate  most  happily  together  are  daily 
separated  by  fortune  or  by  death,  while  persons 
totally  nnsuited  to  each  other  are  coupled  up  like 
cross-grained  spaniels  in  the  strong  links  of  ex- 
ternal necessity.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  found 
something  to  like  in  ray  brother-in-law.  I  never 
saw  him,  and  am  "truly  happy  to  think  that  we 
shall  like  each  other  when  it  is  our  fortune  to 
meet.  He  is  quite  enchanted  with  your  good- 
ness, and  I  approve  of  his  taste  therefore. 

''  You  ask  me,  dear  Lady  Hood,  for  literary 
newg.  There  is  not  much  of  any  consequence. 
Lord  Byron,  so  quizzed  of  yore  by  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  has  shone  forth  a  great  luminary  in  the 
poetical  World.  Ckilde  Harold,  a  sort  of  sketch 
of  his  travels,  and  reflections  while  engaged  in 
them,  has  prqbably  reached  India.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  poetical  talent,  but  indicates  a  gloomy 
and  rather  inisaDthropical  turn  of  disposition. 


Childe  Harold  hag  exhausted  the  round  of  all 
pleasures,  licensed  and  unlicensed,  and  wonders  to 
feel  the  goblet,  which  he  has  drained  even  to  its 
luscious  dregs,  pall  upon  his  ta^te  when  again  re- 
plenished. And  pretty  nearly  the  same  course  of 
experience  which  made  Solomon  of  old  proclaim 
that  all  was  vanity,  induces  our  modern  Epicurean 
to  quarrel  with  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  to 
disbelieve  its  being  guided  by  supreme  benevo- 
lence and  wisdom.  Another  beautiful  and  eccen- 
tric* production  by  the  same  hand  is  the  Giaour, 
a  Turkish  romance.  It  is  a  poetical  fragment, 
obscurely  written,  but  abounding  with  higti  and 
spirited  passages.  The  tale  is  the  intrigue  of  a 
Christian  with  the  favourite  of  a  Moslem.  Hassan 
murders  his  wife,  and  the  Giaour,  in  revenue, 
waylays  and  kills  Hassan,  and  dies  a  monk,  with- 
out having  the  good  fortune  to  become  a  peni- 
tent. The  sentiments  of  this  poem  indicate  the 
same  deficiency  of  virtuous  feeling  which  throw 
a  shade  on  Childe  Harold's  character.  The 
pasaion,  so  well  and  powerfully  described,  is  of  an 
unworthy  and  bnd  kind  ;  and  I  t^hrewdly  suspect 
Lord  Byron  would  be  improved  by  a  drachm  of 
chivalrous  sentiment,  and  a  quantum  sufficit  of 
virtuous  and  disinterested  priuci[)le  added  to  his 
very  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect  and  expres- 
sion. As  he  is,  however,  he  has  done  deadly,  or 
almost  deadly  execution  among  the  ladies  of 
fashion.  Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  despite  having 
married  Charles  [William]  Lamb  for  pure  love 
and  kindness,  has  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
Childe  Harold,  and  being  disobliged  at  something 
he  said  to  her  at  an  evening  party  about  her 
waltzing,  she  snatched  up  a  dessert  knife,  and 
after  exclaiming  against  the  cruelty  of  ^an, 
attempted  to  plunge  it  into  her  bosom — really 
did  give  herself  a  wound,  and  cut  grievously  two 
tiogers  of  Lady  Ossulton,  who  caught  at  the 
instrument  of  destruction  to  prevent  a  catas- 
trophe. Very  absurd  all  this,  and  a  proof  that 
the  world  is  not  grown  better  since  your  ladyship 
left  Britain.  W.   Scott." 

This  incident  of  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  has 
been  related  in  the  recent  Memoirs  of  Lady 
Morgan,  but  without  the  clearness  or  cor- 
rectness of  the  description  by  Scott,  or  of 
the  following  by  a  lady : — 

"  (1813.) — You  heard,  I  suppose,  of  the  dread- 
ful mad  scene  which  terminated  Lady  Caroline 
Lamb's  di^play  of  eccentricities  at  Lady  Heath- 
cote's.  Irritated  by  some  observation  of  Lord 
Byron's  upon  her  waltzing,  she  darted  up  stairs 
with  a  knife  which  she  took  from  the  supper-* 
table,  and  Lady  Ossulton,  who  followed,  could 
hardly  prevent  her,  at  the  risk  of  her  own  life, 
trom  executing  her  design  of  cutting  her  throat 
They  say  she  was  carried  home  in  a  strait  waist- 
coat. 1  am  sure,  poor  thing,  she  ought  to  be  un- 
der regular  confinement,  for  every  one  of  her  ac- 
tions bears  the  stamp  of  insanity.  It  is  impossi- 
ble not  to  blame  the  indolent  good-nature  uf  Mr. 
Lamb,  who  sits  by  a  passive  spectator  of  conduct 
which,  in  every  way,  dishonours  him.  The  chief 
care  of  all  her  family  seems  to  be  to  keep  the  know- 
ledge of  her  eccentricities  from  the  Dowsger  Lady 
Spencer,  who  is  very  fond  of  her,  and  just  enough 
aware  of  her  character  *to  be  in  constant  fear  of 
some  dreadful  scene.    There  is  no  accounting  for 
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the  taste  of  fine  ladies,  but  certainly  one  would 
think  that  both  Lord  Bjron's  appearance  and 
avowed  sentiments  would  prevent  his  being  a 
very  fascinating  object  to  any  woman ;  yet,  with- 
out seeing  it,  you  cannot  conceive  the  set  that 
was  made  at  'him  by  a  great  many,  and  among 
others  by  Miss  M.  E.,  who  would  certainly  have 
consoled  herself  for  all  her  disappointments  could 
she  but  have  dispelled  the  smile  of  sarcastic  con- 
tempt which  never  leaves  his  countenance,  and 
with  which  alone  be  condescends. to  listen  to  the 
advances  of  his  fair  besiegers.  0.  P." 

The  marriage  of  Byron  with  Miss  Mil- 
banke,  and  their  separation  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  gave  the  ladies  their  revenge, — if  any 
such  feeling  could  have  nalngled  with  the  gen- 
eral grief  and  surprise  at  that  utter  desola- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  poet's  home  and 
household  gods.  In  April  1816,  Byron's 
verses,  "Fare-thee-Well,"  and  "  A  Sketch," 
were  published  in  the  newspapers,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  printed  as  a  pamphlet, 
with  the  title  of  Poems  by  Lord  Byron  on 
his  Domestic  Circumstances.  A  copy  of  this 
reprint  had  been  lent  to  Professor  Playfair, 
and  the  following  is  .the  philosopher's  opin- 
ion of  one  of  the  poems: — 

"Mr.  Playfair  returns  Lord  Byron's  Poems  to 
Lady  II.  Mackenzie,  with  many  thanks.  The 
'  Sketch  '  is  tewible.  One  would  almost  say  of  it 
that  it  is  the  picture  of  one  dsemon  drawn  by  an- 
other." 

Madame  de  Stael  had  previously,  after 
meeting  Byron  in  London  society,  applied 
to  him  the  epithet  of  "demon."  Of  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb's  abuse  of  the  poet,  and  of 
the  poet  himself,  with  other  matters,  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart  thus  writes : — 

"June  17, 1816. 
"I  am  like  you,  I  think  the  Antiquary  rather 
inferior  to  its  two  predecessors,  but  better  than 
anything  else.  It  has  been  less  talked  about,  and 
I  verily  believe  less  rea'd  here  than  you  would  ex- 
pect, from  coming  out  at  the  same  time  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb's  precious  Glenarvon,  a 
heap  of  nonsense,  which  would  have  been  still- 
born if  not  known  to  be  the  work  of  a  mad  wo- 
man of  fashion  ;  but  being  so,  people  find  out,  in 
the  modern  affected  phrase,  '  a  great  deal  of  tal- 
ent in  it.'  I  suppose  her  character  of  Glenar- 
von, or  L'ird  Byron,  is  pretty  just.  That  man 
must  have  a  bluck  heart.  He  told  Lady  Byron, 
the  moment  their  marriage  ceremony  was  over, 
that  DOW  he  had  her  in  bis  power,  he  would  be 
revenged  for  her  repeated  refusals  of  him.  She 
took  it  for  a  lover's  juke,  but  said  siie  had  reason 
since  to  recall  his  words,  and  think  their  meaning 
literal.  Thiji,  Mrs.  Siddons  repeated  to  a  friend 
of  mine.  She  (Mr?,  S  )  was  at  Sir  Rilph  Noel's 
in  the  autumn,  while  Lddy  Noel  went  to  London 
to  settle  the  separation,  and  Lady  Byron  said 
much  to  her  on  the  subject,  particularly  that  the 
horrible  company  he  brought  home,  and  the  con- 
versation she  was  exposed  to  hear,  had  driven 
her  to  accept  of  a  parting,  first,  however,  pro- 
posed by  himself.    '  Why,  surely,'  cried  Mrs.  Sid- 


dons, 'he  must  be  his  own  Childe  Harold.' 
'Rather  his  own  Lara,'  replied  poor  Lady  Byron. 
He  is  Belphegor,  I  believe,  let  out  for  a  season, 
not  anything  human ;  for  how  beautiful  is  that 
'  Farewell,'  although  one  knows  it  can  be  dictat- 
ed by  DO  true  feeling,  and  its  being  openly  pub- 
lished was  an  insult  the  more." 

Another  lion,  or  rather  lioness,  appeared 
about  the  same  time  in  the  London  salons, 
scarcely  inferior  to  Byron  himself.  This 
was  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  contrived 
to  escape  from  the  thraldom  of  the  French 
police,  and  reached  England  by  the  circuit-- 
ous  route  of  Russia.  Her  Corinne  and  Pe 
V Allemagne  had  been  extensively  read  and 
criticised,  and  she  came  heralded  by  the 
Edinburgh  Review  and  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh. The  good  and  placid  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  lately  lost  to  us,  thus  notices 
the  lady : — 

"  (1813.)— Madame  de  Stael  and  her  work  en- 
gage the  attention  of  all  who  like  extraordinary 
books  and  extraordinary  ladies,  though  I  do  not 
think  she  will  make  many  converts  to  the  German 
system  of  metaphysics:  le  vague  is  more  adapted 
to  the  regions  of  sentiment  than  those  of  philoso- 
phy ;  and  the  good  Christians  of  Wilber force's 
school  will  hardly  understand  a  theism  which, 
under  the  name  of  religion,  begins  by  rejecting 
the  external  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  to 
prove  the  intensity  of  their  internal  belief  in  it. 
Mackintosh  has  reviewed  the  work  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  and  done  great  justice  to  its  mer- 
its, which  in  point  of  style,  and  the  most  refined 
and  acute  delineation  of  the  character  and  pleas- 
ures of  social  existence,  are  very  great  indeed." 

A  female  observer — acute,  sensible,  and 
domestic — is  some\Vhat  more  critical: — 

"  (1813.) — London  is  as  empty  as  if  the  plague 
were  in  it.  His  Royal  Highness  [the  Prince  Re- 
gent] has  been  for  some  time  at  the  Pavilion,  en- 
jiyiog  the  sea-breezes.  The  parties  he  has  given 
there  have  not  been  very  merry,  for  Madame  de 
Lieven,  the  Russian  Ambassadress,  writes  to  a 
friend  of  mine  .that '  On  y  peris  d'ennui,  tou^es  les 
dames  d'un  cote  du  nalon,  tons  les  hommes  de 
I'autre,  le  triste  intermediaire  entre  les  deux  sex. 
Ah!  c'est  une  abominable  fa9on  de  passer  le 
temps  r  Madame  de  Stael  has  not  joined  this 
merriment.  She  remains  at  Richmond,  writing 
books  no  one  can  understand,  and  saying  things 
which  every  one  repeats  and  pretends  to  under- 
stand, though,  when  you  ask  them  to  explain  for 
the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen,  you  find  they 
are  as  ignorant  of  her  meaning  as  probably  she 
was  who  first  said  these  mots  profonds.  She  said 
the  other  day,  'Bonaparte  n'est  pas  homme — 
c'est  un  systeme.'  On  being  presented  to  C:in- 
ning,  she  said,  '  Ce  n'est  pas  du  plaisir  que  vous 
me  faites,  ce  b'est  pas  de  I'admiration  que  vous 
me  causez  —  c'est  de  I'emotion  que  vows  me 
donnez.'  What  all  this  means,  I  profess  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  it  is  fine  fun  to  see  all  the  geese  go- 
ing about  cackling  their  delight  at  these  won- 
drous sayings.  She  got  into  some  furious  mis- 
takes when  first  she  came  to  London ;  amongst 
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others,  going  np  with  the  most  extravagant  com- 
pliments on  her  transcendent  beaoty  and  figure 
to  Mrs.  Baokes  for  Lady  Hertford.  She  has  a 
Monsieur  Rocca,  a  young  Swiss,  whom  she  car- 
ries about  in  the  most  shameless  manner.     S.  S." 

We  subjoin  some  scraps  of  letters  by  the 
late  Duchess  of  Wellington, — a  lady  com- 
paratively little  known,  for  she  sought  re- 
tirement, and  was  in  delicate  health. .  All 
that  transpires  concerning  the  Duchess  is 
calculated  to  add  to  the  high  appreciation 
of  her  accomplishments  and  goodness  of 
beart  entertained  by  her  friends.  The  fol- 
low^ing  may  be  considered  as  prophetic : — 

"  (1813.) — I  believe  I  had  better  not  begin  the 
subject  of  Lord  Wellington  :  it  would  be  an  end- 
less one,  I  will  only  just  tell  you  that  his  noble 
character  rises  upon  every  trial,  and  that  I  am 
more  convinced  than  ever  I  was,  that  he  will  be 
the  saviour  of  Europe.  I  recollect  you  once  told 
me  the  titles  which  you  liked  the  best  were  those 
of  Viscountess  or  Marchioness.  I  have  tried 
both,  and  like  them  equally  well,  all  py  titles 
being  acquired,  as  my  little  Douro  says, '  Because 
papa  does  his  duty  so  well.'  I  am  proud  of  them 
all,  and  much  gratified  by  his  having  just  receiv- 
ed the  Blue  Ribbon,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham.  .  .  .  My  little  boy's 
title  is  Baron  Douro.  They  wanted  to  change 
his  title  and  raise  his  rank,  but  I  roared  and 
screamed.  The  passage  of  the  Douro,  the  most 
brilliant  and  least  bloody  of  all  his  father's 
achievements,  fhall  not  be  forgotten,  and  he  shall 
keep  the  name." 

''Mmday,June  26  [1815]. 

"The  intelligence  of  these  last  two  days,  or 
rather  of  yesterday  mOrning  and  evening,  is  of  the 
most  interesting  and  wonderful  nature,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  probable  result  from  the 
late  events  at  Waterloo.  It  is  not  yet  official, 
but  it  is  credited.  Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of 
the  18th,  made  an  efibrt  to  collect  his  troops  and 
rally  them  ;  finding  it  impossible,  he  hastened 
with  all  speed  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  on  Tues- 
day night.  He  immediately  assembled  the  Corps 
Legislatif.  stated  with  more  truth  than  he  had 
ever  told  before,  although  with  much  lying,  that 
the  French  arms  had  been  comple'tely  successful 
till  four  o'clock  on  the  18th;  that  at  that  time, 
unfortunately,  the  ^ew  Guard  made  a  charge  to 
which  they  were  unequal ;  that  they  were  unex- 
pectedly repulsed  by  a  body  of  British  cavalry,  and 
not  being  accustomed  to  fighting,  had  given  way 
and  fled,  drawing  with  them  in  their  flight  the 
Old  Guard  ;  that  some  ill-intentioned  person  gave 
the  word,  Sauve  qui  pent,  on  which  tbe  flight  be- 
came general ;  and  that  half  his  army  has  disap- 
peared, and  his  artillery  en  totalite.  He  concludes, 
'Thus  terminated  this  day  so  glorious  for  tbe 
French  arms,  yet  so  fatal ! !'  He  desires  them  to 
take  tbe  measures  necessary  for  tbe  glory  of 
France  without  delay.  Such  are  the  accounts 
received  jesterday  morning.  Last  night  arrived 
the  continuation  :  that  in  pursuance  of  the  direc- 
tions received  from  Bonaparte,  the  Legislative 
body  proceeded  to  deliberate,  and  in  a  few  hours 
came  to  the  determination  of  informing  Bona- 
parte that,  having  lost  a  fine  army  in  a  few  days, 


he  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  aidi- 
cate;  that  he  has  accordingly  abdicated  a  second 
time,  and  it  is  imagined,  but  not  asserted,  that 
he  is  under  arrest.  Did  I  not  tell  you  the  spuri- 
ous would  vanish  when  opposed  to  the  true  hero  ? 
What  is  he  now,  if  these  accounts  are  confirmed  ? 
To  those  who  have  lost  their  friends,  this  result, 
which  secures,  or  rather  promises  future  peace, 
will  be  the  best  consolation  which  Heaven  in  this 
world  could  bestow.  .  .         0.  Wellington." 

"  Paris,  Nov:  15,  1815. 

"  I  have  just  received  the  Field  of  Waterloo, 
and  had  I  expected  much,  must  have  been  disap- 
pointed. But  the  subject  of  battles  is  exhausted, 
and  there  are  a  few  beautiful  flashes. 

"  Of  Paris  there  is  not  much  to  say.  There  is 
no  society  of  French,  nor  any  amu.-ement  except 
what  the  theatres  afford.  There  are,  however, 
many  of  these,  and  most  of  them  very  gay,  and 
we  go  to  one  almost  every  night.  Lidy  Castle- 
reagh  has  a  supper  every  night  after  the  play, 
which  everybody  goes  to,  and  nobody  likes,  for  it 
is  indeed  very  dull.  The  weather  has  for  these  last 
few  days  been  bad ;  and  I  have  been  confined 
with  80  severe  a  cold,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  even  the  shell  of  the  Louvre.  I  was  there 
last  year  in  its  glory,  and  am  curious  to  see  what 
it  is  like  now  that  it  is  stripped.  In  a  few  weeks 
I  shall  have  my  children." 

Connected  with  children  we  have,  in  a 
subsequent  letter,  the  following  interesting 
passage : —  . 

"  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  being  godmoth- 
er to  your  little  gif  1.  I  know  you  will  make  her 
good  and  happy,  or  rather,  if  you  follow  my  way, 
make  her  happy  first,  and  then  she  will  like  to  be 
good.  Will  you  teach  her,  whtn  she  is  old 
enough  to  learn,  the  first  poetry  my  mother 
taught  me— seventeen  lines  of  the  Golden  Verses 
of  Pythagoras,  beginning 

"  Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise, 

and  ending 

"  Rejoice,  my  soul,  for  all  went  well  to-day  !"* 


*  The  Duchess  refers  to  Rowe's  paraphrase  of  the 
Golden  Verses ;  and  as  the  piece  is  now  rarely  met 
with,  and  is  invested  with  some  additional  interest 
by  the  above  notice,  we  subjoin  the  seventeen 
lines : — 

"  Let  not  the  stealing  god  of  sleep  surprise. 
Nor  creep  in  slumbers  on  thy  weary  eyes. 
Ere  every  action  of  the  former  day 
Strictly  thou  dost,  and  righteously,  survey. 
With  reverence  at  thy  own  tribunal  stand 
And  answer  justly  to  thy  own  demand: 
Where  have  I  been  ?  In  what  have  I  transgress'd  ? 
What  good  or  ill  has  this  day's  life  express'd? 
Where  have  I  failed  in  what  I  ought  to  do  ? 
In  what  to  God,  to  man,  or  to  myself  I  owe  ? 
Inquire  severe  whate'er  from  first  to  last, 
From  morning's  dawn  till  evening's  gloom  has 

pass'd : 
If  evil  were  thy  deeds,  repenting  mourn, 
And  let  thy  soul  with  strong  remorse  be  torn : 
If  good,  the  good  with  peace  of  mind  repay, 
And  to  thy  secret  self  with  pleasure  say, 
Rejoice,  my  heart,  for  all  went  well  to-day !" 
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"Apsley  HotrsE,  February  19,  1818. 
"  Ton  will  have  heard  of  the  horrible  attempt 
to  assassinate  my  husband,  the  preserver  of  Eu- 
rope, the  first,  the  greatest  of  men.  But  the 
same  Hand  that  has  ever  protected  him  in  the 
day  of  battle  protected  him  now — the  same  Eye 
watched  over  him,  and  ever  will,  I  am  sure. 
Why,  then,  do  I  still  feel  such  horror  when  I 
think  of  this  attempt?  He  is  now,  however, 
guarded  in  every  possible  way,  and,  I  do  believe, 
is  more  safe  than  he  has  ever  before  been  at  Paris. 
I  wish  for  all  that  he  was  at  home." 

"  March  4, 1818. 
"  No  discovery  is  yet  made  of  the  assassin.  I 
never  trembled  for  the  Duke  in  battle,  but  now  I 
have  not  a  quiet  moment.  Yet  I  hope  my  trust 
in  God  ia  implicit  —  God  will  not  forsake  him. 
It  is  not  true  that  he  ran  after  the  assassin.  He 
did  not  even  know  that  he  had  been  shot  at ;  if 
he  had,  the  man  would  surely  have  been  taken. 
He  thought  the  report  was  from  a  musket  of  one 
of  the  seniries,  which  he  supposed  had  gone  ofiF 
accidentally." 

For  this  attempted  assassination,  it  will 
be  recollected  two  men  were  tried,  Cantil- 
lon  and  Marinot ;  but  they  were  acquitted, 
as  the  corpus  delicti  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. No  trace  of  the  ball  shot  at  the 
Duke  could  be  discovered.  The  fact  of  Na- 
poleon leaving  Cantillon  a  legacy  of  10,000 
francs,  is  perhaps  the  most  despicable  of  all 
his  petty  crimes.  "  Cantillon,"  he  said,  "  had 
as  much  right  to  assassinate  that  oligarchist 
as  the  latter  had  to  send  me  to  perish  on  the 
rock  of  fSt.  Helena;"  a  statement,  as  Scott 
has  remarked,  striking  not  merely  for  its 
atrocity,  but  from  the  inaccuracy  of  the  mo- 
ral reasoning  which  it  exhibits.  "  Napoleon 
has  drawn  a  parallel  betwixt  two  cases, 
which  must  be,  therefore,  both  right  or  both 
wrong.  If  both  were  wrong,  why  reward 
the  ruffian  with  a  legacy?  but  if  both  were 
right,  why  complain  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  detaining  him  at  St.  Helena?"  The 
inconsistency  is  palpable,  but  Napoleon  did 
not  reason  on  the  matter.  He  had  been 
baffled,  defeated,  and  overthrown,  and  all 
ideas  of  truth,  justice,  or  morality  were  lost 
in  his  rage  and  his  egotism. 

The  public  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Napo- 
leon was  heightened  by  the  visit  to  England 
of  the  allied  sovereigns  and  princes,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  etc., 
with  old  Marshal  Blucher  and  the  Hetman 
Platoff,  who  proved  still  more  attractive  to 
the  multitude.  Addresses  of  congratulation, 
magnificent  entertainments,  and  applauding 
crowds  greeted  the  illustrious  strangers.  A 
lady  writes  as  follows,  June  15,  1814: — 

"Nobody  has  thought,  spoke,  or  dreamt  of 
anything  for  the  last  fortnight  but  these  great  po- 
tentates ;  and  this,  to  be  sure,  is  natural  enough, 
as  such  an  event  never  occurred  before,  and  pro- 
bably never  will  occur  again.    The  newspapers 


will  tell  you  all  they  have  done  publicly ;  but  as 
I  know  you  have,  as  well  as  myself,  a  great  re- 
gard for  Lady  Jersey,  I  must  tell  you  how  much 
I  liave  enjoyed  the  sort  of  triumph  she  has  had. 
You  perhaps  know  that  she  is  on  very  bad  terms 
with  the  Regent.  She  is  warm  in  her  politics; 
he  warm  in  his  resentment,  and,  in  short,  as  there 
is  a  mutual  hatred,  each  goes  on  making  bad 
worse.  Of  course,  she  is  excluded  from  every 
party  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  Regent  is  as 
perfectly  uncivil  as  he  can  be.  The  first  ball 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  went  to  was  at  Lady 
Oholmondeley's.  All  the  old  ladies  to  whom  the 
Regent  presented  him,  such  as  Lady  Hertford, 
Lady  Winchester,  Lady  Melbourne,  etc.,  were  all 
ruffling  their  plumes  and  fussing  to  get  up  to  him, 
because,  they  said, '  He  will  have  nobody  to  speak 
to  unless  some  of  us  get  to  him.'  They  made  to 
the  first  row,  but  not  one  imperial  word  or  smile 
did  they  obtain,  for  the  Emperor  epied  some 
younger,  and,  in  his  eyes,  handsomer  ladies  in  the 
background,  as  Lady  Jersey,  and  Lady  Grant- 
ham, whom  he  poked  out  and  brought  forward, 
leading  Lady  Jersey  out  to  dance,  exactly  in  front 
of  the  Regent.  This,  you  may  be  sure,  was  good 
fun,  and  Lady  Jersey  made  excellent  use  of  her 
time,  for  she  asked  the  Emperor  to  come  to  her 
ball  two  nights  afterwards,  which  he  promised  to 
do,  if  he  could  get  back  in  any  time  from  Oxford. 
She  accordingly  prepared  her  house  magnificent- 
ly :  but  when,  at  half-past  two  in  the  morning  he 
had  not  arrived,  we  all  gave  him  up.  The  Rus- 
sians alone  said  he  would  come.  They  all  ob- 
served, '  II  la  dit,  et  quand  il  dit  quelque  chose 
c'est  8ur  qu'il  le  fait.'  Sure  enough,  at  half-past 
three  he  came,  having  fresh  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  without  any  stace,  orders,  or  attendants. 
He  stayed  till  near  six,  and  I  really  never  saw, 
according  to  my  ideas  of  good  manners  and  good 
breeding,  so  well-mannered  a  man.  Wherever  I 
have  seen  him,  he  has  allowed  no  disturbance  or 
fuss  to  be  made.  He  does  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  controlled  in  the  slightest  degree  by  our  Re- 
gent. _  At  Lady  Hertford's  ball,  the  Regent  told 
him  it  was  customary  here  to  hand  the  lady  of  ^  '^ 
the  house  to  supper,  which  he  did  accordingly, 
but,  having  taken  her  to  her  place,  and  planted 
her  there,  he  went  himself  to  the  bottom  of  the 
table  to  stand  by  Lady  Jersey.  ...  He  does  not 
at  all  admire  our  Regent's  taste  in  Lady  Hertford, 
for  he  shrugs  up  his  shoulders  whenever  he  sees 
her,  and  exclaims,  Quel  gout.  It  is  lucky  he  can- 
not stay  longer,  for  otherwise  we  should  certainly 
have  a  Russian  war  again ! 

"  The  King  of  Prussia  is  so  shy  and  reserved, 
that  few  people  have  got  acquainted  with  him ; 
but  he  is  so  truly  and  un-royally  grieved  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  that  I  think  his  gravity  most  in- 
teresting. His  brother,  Prince  Henry,  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  men  I  ever  saw,  and,  with  his 
cousin.  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  the  ladies  are  '. 
all  desperately  in  love  —  his  eyes  are  so  fine,  his 
moustaches  so  black,  and  his  teeth  so  white.  The 
King  of  Prussia's  two  sons  and  nephew  are  cheer- 
ful good-humoured  boys,  and  are  much  liked. 

"  The  influx  of  foreign  princes,  and  of  foreign-  * 
ers  of  distinction,  is  immense.  Only  conceive 
there  being  here  seventy-nine  Russians  and  eighty 
Prussians  of  note  I  The  Prince  of  Orange,  too,  is 
very  much  liked :  but  the  marriage  is  at  hand,  and 
poor  Princess  Charlotte  is  in  a  lamentable  situa- 
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tioD,  She  waa  hurried  into  consenting  to  the  mar- 
riage originally,  but  at  last  liked  it,  and  only  stip- 
ulated that  she  should  have  her  establishment 
here,  and  not  be  compelled  to  leave  the  country 
unless  she  chose.     This  has  been  resisted  by  Min- 


"  Old  Mr.  Crabbe  was  so  good  as  to  come  up 
to  town  expressly  to  meet  me;  a  circumstance 
which  flattered  me  as  much  as  anything  I  ever 
met  with,*  as  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  British 
Juvenal,  though  his  views  of  life  are  somewhat 


isters.     She  begged  hard  to  be  allowed  to  partake   of  the  darkest,  owing,  I  think,  to  his  having  had 
of  all  these  festivities,  which  was  refused,  by  way,    his  home  amongst  a  very  degraded  set  of  the 


I  suppose,  of  taming  her  into  compliance  and 
forcing  her  to  capitulate.  She  has  taken  great 
offence  at  the  Prince  of  Oiange  not  commise- 
rating her  situation,  but  going  about  amusing 
himself,  and  she  has  broken  off  the  marriage. 
Now,  I  8U[)pose  the  poor  girl  will  be  used  worse 
than  ever.  I  firmly  believe  it  is  all  owing  to  that 
horrid  old  Queen !  I  own  I  do  enjoy  her  bejng 
well  hissed  whenever  she  appears  in  public.  Last 
Sunday  the  mob  spat  at  her  chair  in  the  park, 
and  rhe  now  ^oes  in  her  sedan  with  guards.  Tbe 
Princess  of  Wales  gets  applauded  by  the  mob, 
and  Whitbred  keeps  Ministers  in  hot  water  by 
talking  about  her  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Her  character^  however,  is  too  generally  known 
to  get  beyond  that." 

Two  months  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
Byron  wrote  his  Condolatory  Address  to 
the  Countess  of  Jersey  on  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's returning  her  picture.  The  lady  was 
triumphant  both  in  verse  and  prose. 

Among  the  entertainments  given  to  the 
allied  sovereigns  was  one  by  the  Marquis 
and  Marchioness  of  Stafford,  at  which  the 
Prince  Regent  was  present.  It  was  like  all 
the  rest,  remarkable  for  gaiety  and  splen- 
dour, and  connected  with  it,  the  Marchioness 
used  to  relate  an  ambsiug  incident,  charac- 
teristic of  the  Prince's  vein  of  humour  and 
bonhommie.  In  the  course  of  one  of  the 
dances,  the  noble  host  and  hostess  happened 
to  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  when 
Lady  Stafford,  looking  round  on  the  brilliant 
scene,  whispered  to  her  husband,  "  What 
would  Willie  Young  say  V  Willie  Young 
was  their  Scotch  commissioner  or  mana- 
ger—  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man,  who  was 
likely  to  regard  all  such  costly  vanities  as 
threatening  to  trench  on  the  funds  that  could 
be  better  employed  in  the  improvement  of 
the  northern  estate.  The  Regent  standing 
close  by,  behind  a  pillar,  overheard  the  ejac- 
ulation, and  when  he  was  about  to  withdraw, 
the  Marchioness  expressed  her  hope  that 
his  Royal  Highness  had  enjoyed  himself. 
George,  in  his  usual  style,  poured  out  pro- 
fuse acknowledgments ;  "  But,"  he  added,  *'  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  what  would  Willie 
Young  say  !"  of  course,  an  explanation  fol- 
lowed, to  the  infinite  amusement  of  all  the 
parties. 

With  Sir  Walter  Scott  there  appears  to 
have  been  a  frequent  correspondence.  Scott 
was  in  London  in  1820,  on  the  great  occa- 
sion of  his  baronetcy,  and  one  incident  of  his 
visit  seems  to  have  afford,ed  him  much  grat- 
ification : — ' 


English  peasants  —  smugglers,  poachers,  and  so 
forth.  He  is  a  man  of  very  simple  manners, 
giixed  with  a  certain  degree  of  affectation.  This 
sounds  odd,  but  it  is  just  so.  The  affectation  is 
of  a  very  quiet  and  entertaining  kind,  and  pops 
out  on  you  as  the  puns  do  in  his  poetry,  and  you 
love  the  gay  old  man  the  bietter  for  it." 

There  was  one  point  on  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  fair  friend  cordially  agreed. 
They  were  both  passionately  fond  of  dogs — 
as  much  "  bitten  "  as  Dr.  John  Brown  him- 
self— and  had  equal  room  and  affection  for 
all  breeds  and  varieties  of  the  faithful  ani- 
mal. Mrs.  Mackenzie  sent  the  poet  a  beau- 
tiful thorough-bred  Highland  terrier,  which 
reached  Abbotsford  in  great  preservation : — 

"  I  never  saw  a  creature  more  perfect  of  her 
kind,"  writes  Sir  Walter.  "  I  did  not  like  the 
name  of  Sharp,  as  not  being  qnite  appropriate 
to  a  Highland  Miss  :  I  have  therefore  called  her 
Ourisk  or  Goblin,  to  which  her  little  sharp  eyes 
and  shaggy  coat  seem  to  give  her  a  good  title. 
She  went  out  acoursing  with  me  the  only  day 
that  the  fresh  weather  gave  us  leave,  and  shows 
a  natural  genius  for  rummaging  out  hares,  which 
is  highly  creditable.  I  leave  her  for  two  or  three 
months  in  the  country  under  the  charge  of  my 
overseer,  who  is  an  accomplished  sportsman,  and 
he  has  promised  to  enter  her  properly  both 
against  vermin  and  rabbits,  which  is  a  most  ma- 
terial part  of  her  education,  according  to  Dandle 
Dinmont.  She  has  a  fine  Highland  temper  of  her 
own  ;  for  when  I  buffed  her  a  little  for  some  in- 
accuracy, she  sat  in  a  high  state  of  salkiness  for 
half  a  day  beneath  a  chair.  I  should  not  forget 
to  add,  that,  to  supply  tbe  shortness  of  her  legs, 
she  rode  on'  Sophia's  knee  when  she  went  a-cours- 
ing." 

The  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline,  her 
travels  and  trials,  furnished  abundant  mate- 
rials for  comment  and  speculation.  One 
lady  writes,  July  1820  :— 

"  We  are  in  a  strange  state  here,  agreeable  to 
no  one,  I  suppose, except  tbe  downright  Radicals, 
those  who  really  wish  for  the  days  of  '  ragging 
and  riving  '  to  commence,  and  wise  good  Lady 
Anne,  whose  love  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters 


*  Testimonies  to  his  popularity  must  have  been  con- 
stantly occurring.  We  find  the  following  curious 
compliment  mentioned  in  a  letter.  Anne  Scott  wrote 
to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lockhart,  for  a  fashionable  bon- 
net. "  I  knew,"  said  Mrs.  L.,  "  that  my  humble  peo- 
ple would  never  do  for  Anne,  so  I  went  to  the  great 
Madame  Maradan  "  Well,  the  bonnet  was  chosen  by 
her  best  advice,  and  ordered  to  be  packed  and  des- 
patched to  Miss  Scott,  at  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  "Mais 
comment  done !  Le  grand  Sir  Walter  ?"  She  lifted 
up  her  hands ;  and  what  was  more,  she  insisted  upon 
bating  ten  whole  shDlinga  of  the  price. 
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must  now  be  fully  gratified.  Does  it  not  amnse 
you  to  think  of  her  in  the  midst  of  it,  sitting  back- 
wards for  fear  Alderman  Wood  should  be  sick 
in  the  carriage  ?  Do  you  see  her  grave  face  ? 
When  I  recollect  the  amazing  mischief  and  im- 
broglio she  made,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  in  a  family  with  whose  concerns  I  was 
much  acquainted — pleading  the  cause  of  a  poor 
unfortunate  woman  in  an  embarrassing  situation 
•with  such  zeal  that  she  made  bad  a  good  deal 
■worse,  did  her  all  the  barm  imaginable  ;  and  at 
last  the  father  of  the  person  came  to  me  with  '  Oh, 
Lady  L.,  if  you  could  but  induce  Lady  A.  H.  to 
hold  her  tongue.'  When  I  remember  thi.*,  I  say 
I  can  comprehend  the  consequences  of  her  engag- 
ing in  matters  of  State.  Miss  M.  says,  '  We  live 
at  the  Court-end  of  the  town.'  We  do,  indeed, 
and  have  twice  seen   a  royal  procession.    Her 

is  daily  dragged  about  the  streets  by  the 

dirtiest  ragamuffins,  with  such  a  .troop  of  boys 
hollaing  as  you  see  round  Jack  o'  the  Green  on 
Maj-day.  She  would  fain  have  gone  to  the  thea- 
tres and  Vauxhall,  and  had  actually  ordered  a 
play,  but  Mr.  Brougham  threatened  to  resign, 
and  wash  his  hands  of  her  affairs  if  she  went,  and 
thus  with  great  difficulty  prevented  her.  I  fancy 
she  makes  her  legal  advisers,  as  she  calls  them, 
halfmad.  And,  I  presume,  pretty  much  the 
same  may  be  said  on  the  other  side.  Mercy  on 
tliose  who  have  to  answer  for  the  actions  of  un- 
governable people  I" 

The  death  of  the  Queen  did  not  terminate 
this  strife,  her  funeral  having  been  attended 
■with  violence,  and  even  bloodshed.  Caro- 
line had  left  injunctions  that  her  body  should 
be  conveyed  to  Brunswick  for  interment ; 
but  the  Government — or  rather  the  petty 
viudictiveness  of  the  King — prescribed  that 
the  procession  should  not  proceed  through 
the  city,  but  take  a  by-route  out  of  the  me- 
tropolis. This  was  effectually  prevented  by 
the  populace,  who  interrupted  the  progress 
of  the  cavalcade  by  throwing  carts,  waggons, 
and  other  vehicles  across  the  road  and 
streets,  and  forced  it  into  the  Strand,  and 
from  thence  through  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
London.  Of  the  subsequent  journey  with  the 
royal  remains,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  writes, 
November  7,  1821  :  — 

"  I  was  obliged  to  take  much  upon  myself  or 
be  guided  by  Alderman  Wood,  and  I  never  thought 
him  the  man  to  set  a  queen  upon  the  throne.  I 
am  glad  I  have  gone  through  what  1  did,  now 
that  it  is  over.  But  what  a  journey ! — nearly 
shot  at  Tyburn  turnpike  (instead  of  being  hang- 
ed !)  The  ball  hit  the  carriage  immediately  be- 
fore ours  while  my  head  was  oat  of  t]ie  window, 
not  lour  yards  from  it— thirteen  hours  in  the 
coach  without  stopping — horses  and  all  ready  to 
drop, — then  at  sea  so  sick,  and  no  assistance,  for 
all  the  women  were  equally  sick  ;  and  not  hav- 
ing been  abroad,  1  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
mtn's  care  and  superintendence  on  that  occasion. 
Then  as  to  travelling  in  Germany,  you  must  see 
it  to  believe  it.  From  Ouxhaven  to  Brunswick, 
nearly  the  whole  way  is  a  sandy  desert,  without 
the  vestige  of  a  road,  sloughiog  through  sand  at 


one  English  mile  an  hoar,  and  yet  that  was  para- 
dise compared  to  the  pavements.  We  had  our 
axle-trees  broken  four  times,  and  our  wheels 
mended  at  every  blacksmith's  shop  ;  and  when 
these  things  did  not  occur,  our  carriage  was  taken 
to  pieces  and  packed  into  a  German  waggon, 
with  a  truss  of  straw  in  the  middle  for  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  as  her  bones  were  too  much  dislocated 
to  walk  like  the  rest  of  the  party  !  Arrived, 
straw  beds,  with  plenty  of  company ;  dinner, 
garden  stuff  fried  in  oil  and  garlic,  and  raw  bacon  ; 
sour  bread  and  sour  wine,  no  cheese  or  meat,  and 
rancid  butter.  These  were  their  delicacies,  and 
they  wondered  that  we  were  so  nice  as  not  to  be 
able  to  eat  them  I 

"  But  the  palaces  at  Brunswick  and  Cassell 
were  worth  almost  all  we  had  suffered.  The  for- 
mer was  fitted  up  by  Jerome,  36  rooms  in  one 
floor,  145  rooms  in  which  they  lighted  fires,  done 
up  in  the  French  taste,  each  room  different ;  the 
richest  velvets,  the  richest  silks,  such  carpets  as 
I  never  saw  before,  every  ceiling  painted  and 
gilded,  the  floor  in  mosaic,  and  such  pictures ! 
Yet  Jerome  lived  there  only  eight  days  in  four 
years.  He  preferred  his  palace  at  Cassell,  one 
day's  journey  from  Brunswick,  and  no  wonder. 
We  could  not  see  the  interior,  but  such  a  situa- 
tion and  view  ! — such  woods,  cascade?,  and  water! 
— all  these  must  be  drawn,  not  described.  Bruns- 
wick Palace  is  in  the  town,  open  on  one  side  to  a 
garden,  like  Hampton  Court,  with  this  addition, 
that  the  myrtle  trees,  in  tubs  upon  wheels,  are 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  with  stems  as  thick 
as  one's  body,  and  some  eighty  years  old.  At 
Cassell  you  approach  the  palace  by  an  avenue  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  long,  with  a  double  row  of 
trees  ;  so  no  suq  can  scorch,  and  on  either  side  are 
scattered  pretty  houses,  gardens,  and  villas.  Before 
I  quit  Brunswick,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment there  is  [regarding  Queen  Caroline]  the 
same  as  ours,  consequently  every  impediment  was 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  people  showing  respect 
to  their  Princess  ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
town  was  partially  illuminated,  and  several  depu- 
tations presented  addresses  to  us.  The  two  cham- 
berlains who  govern  during  the  minority  are  both 
in  the  King's  interest,  bur,  thank  God,  the  Prince 
takes  the  reins  into  his  own  hands,  now  that  he  is 
eighteen.  As  to  newspapers,  they  are  nothing. 
The  poor  Princes  adored  their  aunt,  adore  Eng- 
land, and  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  can 
speak  with  the  English;  they  wrote,  begging  to 
come  to  the  funeral,  but  of  course  were  refused, 
and  kept  at  Lsusanne  on  purpose.  They  are 
very  popular.  Failing  them,  the  dukedom:  de- 
scends to  our  King.  Think,  then,  how  precious 
their  lives  to  their  own  country  ! 

"  I  suppose  you  know  that  we  had  the  largest 
frigate  in  the  service  and  two  others  to  carr)'^  us 
away,  but  only  one  small  one  to  bring  us  back, 
which  would  only  have  afforded  standing-room. 
We  therefore  preferred  taking  our  Government 
allowance,  and  paying  the  extra  cost  to  find  our 
own  way  home  by  land.  We  went  to  Hanover, 
and  saw  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  house,  which 
is  but  a  little  larger  than  South  Audley  Street  ; 
we  met  himself,  his  duchess,  and  son  while  we 
were  waiting  to  have  our  carriage  mended.  He 
came  up  with  three  broken  carriages  out  of  four, 
and  put  up  at  the  same  inn.  His  son  preceded 
him,  a  fair  sickly  child,  bat  I  did  him  the  honour 
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to  kiss  his  hand.  The  Dachess  is  a  pleasing,  gen- 
teel-lookJDg  woman,  with  a  long  thin  pale  face, 
and  the  blackest  eyes  and  eyebrows  I  ever  saw. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  green  coat,  and  would  not 
look  where  we  were ;  but  Lady  Hood,  who  minds 
oothiog,  went  up  and  spoke  to  him.  From  Han- 
over we  went  to  Frankfort,  came  np  the  Rhine 
to  Cologne  in  boats,  from  Cologne  to  Aix-la- 
Chapeile,  and  thence  to  Brussels,  the  finest  town 
we  passed  through.  At  Calais  we  sold  our  car- 
riages for  five  pounds  I  I  have  done  nothing  but 
write  letters  since  I  have  been  in  London,  and 
shall  be  happy  if  I  can  wind  up  my  political  ca- 
reer in  a  twelvemonth,  and'  enjoy  my  books  and 
my  work  as  I  used  to  do.  ...  1  only  hope  that 
now  party  spirit  will  cease,  and  that  they  will 
plea?e  to  leave  her  remains  in  peace.  I  hear  that 
the  King  cannot  sleep,  that  her  image  continual- 
ly haunts  him,  and  that  the  Ministers  let  him 
travel  about  to  engage  his  mind.  Suppose  he 
ehould  end  as  his  father  did  ? — Sincerely  yours, 

"A.H." 

The  greatest  family  in  the  north  sixty 
years  since  was  the  ducal  family  of  Gordon. 
Early  in  life  Alexander,  the  fourth  Duke, 
mazTied  Jane  Maxwell,  "  the  flower  of  Gallo- 
way," and  a  handsomer  couple  has  rarely 
been  seen.  The  Duke  was  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year ;  the  bride  in  her  twenty-first. 
Reynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait  that  still  graces 
Gordon  Castle,  has  preserved  some  memo- 
rial of  the  youthful  beauty  of  the  Duchess, 
in  which  intelligence  was  mingled  with  sen- 
sibility and  tenderness.  A  lovelier  profile 
was  never  drawn :  the  woman  of  whom  so 
many  tales  are  related,  representing  her  as 
scheming,  worldly,  and  gross,  might  have 
sat  for  a  Saint  Cecilia  or  a  Theresa.  And 
there  were  passages  in  the  life  of  Duchess 
Jane  that  wore  the  hues  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. As  a  girl  she  was  strongly  attached 
to  a  young  officer,  who  reciprocated  her  pas- 
sion. The  soldier,  however,  was  ordered 
abroad  with  his  regiment,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  reported  dead.  This  was  the  first 
great  calamity  that  Jane  Maxwell  experi- 
enced ;  and  after  the  first  burst  of  grief  had 
spent  itself,  she  sunk  into  a  state  of  listless- 
ness  and  apathy  that  seemed  immovable. 
But  the  Duke  of  Gordon  appeared  as  a 
suitor,  and,  partly  from  family  pressure, 
partly  fi*om  indifference,  Jane  accepted  his 
hand.  On  their  marriage  tour  the  young 
pair  visited  Aytoun  House,  in  Berwickshire, 
and  there  the  Duchess  received  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  her  in  her  maiden  name,  and 
written  in  the  well-known  hand  of  her  early 
lover.  He  was,  he  said,  on  his  way  home 
to  complete  their  happiness  by  marriage. 
The  wretched  bride  fled  from  the  house, 
and,  according  to  the  local  tradition,  was 
found,  after  long  search,  stretched  by  the 
side  of  a  burn  nearly  crazed.  When  she 
had  recovered  from  this  terrible  blow  and 


re-entered  society,  Jane  presented  an  entire- 
ly new  phase  of  character.  She  plunged 
into  all  sorts  of  gaiety  and  excitement ;  she 
became  famous  for  her  wild  frolics,  and  for 
her  vanity  and  ardour  as  a  leader  of  fashion. 
She  shone  at  the  balls  and  musical  suppers 
of  Edinburgh,  leading  the  poet  Burns  one 
season  in  her  train.  In  London  her  routs 
and  assemblies  were  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  capital,  attracting  wits,  orators,  and 
statesmen.  When  her  family  grew  up,  she 
found  fresh  occupation  and  interest  in  chap- 
eroning her  daughters,  and  stimulating  the 
ambition  of  her  favourite  son,  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  It  was  chiefly  through  her  exer- 
tions that  her  son  was  able  to  raise  a  regi- 
ment for  general  service.  In  order  that  the 
ranks  of  the  92d,  or  Gordon  Highlanders, 
might  be  filled  up,  and  Huntly  obtain  his 
command,  she  has  been  known  to  recruit 
in  kilt  and  hose,  bonnet  and  feathers,  danc- 
ing with  and  kissing  parties  of  half  mad 
mountaineers  !  No  Cameron  or  Macpher- 
son  could  resist  this — the  recruiting  was 
eminently  successful. 

Having  married  all  her  daughters,  the 
gay  Duchess  said  she  would  set  about  mar- 
rying herself  again  to  her  old  Duke  !  She 
was,  however,  too  late.  It  was  no  use  look- 
ing to  the  east  in  the  evening  expecting  still 
to  find  the  sun  there.  The  Duke's  affections 
had  strayed  towards  a  village  damsel,  a  cer- 
tain Jane  Christie,  destined  afterwards  to 
become  Duchess  of  Gordon.  In  the  com- 
mencement of  this  unfortunate  and  repre- 
hensible connexion  there  was  also  a  touch 
of  something  like  "  sensational  romance." 
Jane  Christie  was  on  the  eve  of  marriage, 
she  was  actually  a  bride,  when  the  Duke  of 
Gordon  interposed,  the  intended  marriage 
was  broken  off,  and  Jane  became  insepara- 
bly united  to  her  lordlyadmirer  of  the  castle. 
She  was  a  fine-looking  woman,  as  such  hap- 
less victims  usually  are, — above  the.middle 
size,  always  plainly  though  richly  dressed, 
without  feather,  flower,  or  jewel ;  she  had 
sense  and  tact,  was  kind-hearted,  and  belov- 
ed by  the  poor  over  all  the  ducal  domains. 
During  this  time  the  veritable  and  great 
Duchess  resided  chiefly  in  the  south,  and 
led  a  wandering,  scattered,  homeless  life. 
She  died  in  London,  and  the  event  is  thus 
announced  by  Lady  Keith : — 

"So  the* great  leader  of  fashion  is  gone  at 
last — the  Duchess  of  Gordon  !  Her  last  party, 
poor  woman,  came  to  the  Palteney  Hotel  to  see 
her  cofiBn  1  She  lay  in  state  three  days,  in 
crimson  velvet,  and  she  died  more  satisfactorily 
than  one  could  have  expected.  She  had  an  old 
Scots  Presbyterian  clergyman  to  attend  her,  who 
spoke  very  freely  to  her,  I  heard,  and  she  took 
it  very  well.  She  received  the  sacrament  a  few 
hours  before  her  death." 
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The  clergyman  referred  to  was  the  min- 
ister of  the  Scots  Church  in  Swallow  Street, 
to  which  the  Duchess  bequeathed  a  service 
of  communion  plate,  which  is  still  in  use. 
Another  lady  writes,  May  5, 1812  : — 

"  When  we  consider  that  active  spirit  sunk  to 
rest,  it  affords  a  striking  and  forcible  lesson  on 
the  vanity  of  those  schemes  of  worldly  greatness 
in  which  she  found  her  almost  unparalleled  success, 
but  which  contributed  so  little  to  lier  happiness. 
There  was  something  peculiarly  revolting  in  the 
kind  of  mockery  of  state  which  attended  her 
remains.  The  idea  of  her  lying  in  state  at  such 
a  place  as  the  Pulteney  Hotel  seems  in  itself 
preposterous,  and  from  the  great  want  of  judg- 
ment and  attention  with  which  the  body  was 
exposed  for  above  a  week  after  her  death  to  the 
curiosity  of  all  who  thought  fit  to  go  into  the 
hotel,  it  became  quite  indecent.  It  is  said  that 
the  whole  was  done,  not  only  without  the  consent, 
but  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Duke,  who  by 
no  means  approved  of  the  proceedings  when  he 
heard  of  the  expense  of  £2000  which  they 
brought  upon  him.  I  shall  not  waste  much 
compassion  on  him.  It  was  his  part  to  give 
what  orders  he  thought  right  about  the  funeral, 
and  see  that  they  were  performed.  Nor  was  this 
last  mark  of  attention  too  much  to  have  given  to 
one  whom  his  own  conduct,  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  make  what  she  was — 
a  melancholy  instance  of  gifts  neglected  and  tal- 
ents misapplied.     ...  0.  P." 

Eight  years  after  this  event  the  Duke 
married  Jane  Christie.  We  find  him  re- 
ferring to  the  event  in  terms  of  sincere 
satisfaction  : — 

"Gordon  Castle,  August  1th,  1820. 
"  You,  no  doubt,  have  heard  of  the  step  I  have 
lately  taken,  for  which  I  know  that  I  am  much 
blamed  ;  but  my  couscience  approves,  and  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  have  any  cause  to  repent  it." 

In  fact  the  old  peer  was  supremely  happy, 
for  he  had  at  last  done  justice  to  the  woman 
whom  he  loved  with  the  strongest  affection. 
Duke  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished and  graceful  noblemen  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  scholar,  had  a  great  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  mechanics,  was  a  draughts- 
man, a  musician,  and  even  a  poet;  at  least 
he  wrote  a  good  Scots  song  to  a  native  air, 
"  Cauld  kail  in  Aberdeen,"  which  obtained 
the  praise  of  Burns ;  and  this  song  is  char- 
acteristic of  its  author,  in  decrying  indulg- 
ence in  the  wine-cup  or  cogie,  and  extolling 
the  superior  fascination  of  the  fair  sex.  In 
the  afternoons,  when  the  ducal  work-room 
was  closed  or  the  chase  over — for  his  Grace 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  thought  nothing, 
even  after  he  was  seventy,  of  swimming  his 
horse  across  the  Spey  after  a  stag  —  the 
Duke  would  sit  down  to  dinner  with  his  old 
librarian,  James  Hoy,  and  over  a  bottle  of 
claret  discuss  any  new  book  that  Hoy  had 
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been  reading,  or  any  new  discovery  in 
science;  and  by  this  pleasant  mode  of  cram- 
rniug,  the  Duke  kept  up  pretty  well  with 
the  literature  of  the  day.  Their  post-pran- 
dial colloquies  were  not  disturbed,  it  ap- 
pears, by  female  society  : — 

.  .  .  "  My  spirits  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you. 
The  Duchess's  state  of  health  becomes  more 
serious  every  day,  and  I  dread  the  consequences. 
She  grows  weaker,  and  can  take  no  nourishment. 
God  only  knows  how  it  may  end  ;  I  am  very 
unhappy  about  her.  Her  kindness  and  attention 
to  me  are  beyond  my  powers  of  expression ;  and 
I  can  say  that  upon  every  occasion  but  one,  she 
has  always  conformerl  to  my  wishes,  and  that  one 
is  rather  to  her  credit,  and  must  give  all  those 
who  know  the  circumstance  a  high  opinion  of 
her.  I  must  now,  however,  explain  myself. 
After  my  marriage  I  wished  to  bring  her  home 
to  Gordon  Castle,  and  have  urged  her  since;  but 
she  has  Tllways  refused,  saying,  that  were  she 
established  at  Gordon  Castle,  she  is  sure  that 
my  friends  would  not  come  to  the  castle,  and  she 
should  never  forgive  herself  if  she  were  the  means 
of  preventing  any  of  my  friends  from  visiting  me 
as  they  have  always  done.  Excuse  me  for  giving 
you  this  detail  on  what  only  concerns  myself; 
but,  being  well  aware  of  your  friendship,  I  open 
my  mind  to  you,  knowing  you  will  feel  for  me  in 
my  present  distress.  .  .  . — Yours  most  af- 
fectionately and  truly,  Gordon." 

The  illness  thus  deplored  and  dreaded 
proved  fatal.  The  unambitious  Duchess 
died  in  July  1824.  The  Duke  erected  a 
monument  over  her  remains,  and  it  was  his 
wish  to  be  interred  beside  her  (he  died  in 
1827),  but  the  family  refused  their  assent. 
His  dust  is  mingled  with  that  of  his  an- 
cestors in  Elgin  Cathedral,  while  she  whom 
he  loved,  not  wisely  but  too  well,  slumbers 
among  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet, 
in  a  churchyard  near  the  banks  of  the  Spey. 

In  the  circle  of  friends  and  correspondents 
embraced  by  these  Seaforth  Papers,  there 
was  no  one  more  valued  or  beloved  than 
Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Bute.  Her  letters  are  re- 
markable for  literary  ability,  fine  observa-* 
tion,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  with  just  a  tinge 
of  the  old  patrician  exclusiveness.  In  the 
course  of  her  long  life  (she  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four,  and  was  never  married)  Lady 
Louisa  had,  from  her  position  and  talents, 
mixed  in  the  best  society  of  her  times,  both 
literary  and  fashionable.  With  Sir  Walter 
Scott  she  maintained  an  intimate  friendship, 
which,  after  his  death,  was  extended  to  his 
children ;  and  all  who  knew  her  reposed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  her  clear  judgment 
and  goodness  of  heart.  Though  well  qual- 
ified to  excel  in  literature,  she  shrunk  from 
the  publicity  of  authorship,  and  from  any- 
thing like  literary  display.     The  following 
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is  an  illustration  of  this  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness : — 

"June,  1816. 
"  I  dined  one  day  with  Mr.  Morritt  and  a  troop 
of  blue-stockings,   Lady  Davy  taking   the   lead 
amoDg8t  all.     It  diverts  me  to  witness  the  pro- 
gress of  people  who  ride  into  the  world,  whether 
on  a  fiddle-stick,  as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  said, 
or  on  any  other  stick  ;  to  see  the  regular  steps  of 
humility  and  confidence,  till  at  last  they  attain 
to  superiority,   'scorning  the  base  degrees   by 
which  they  did  ascend.'     Lady  Davy,  I  assure 
yoU;  is  now  a  great  lady,  and  I  observed  she  took 
quite  a  tone  of  protection  with  Agnes  Berry. 
Payne  Knight  was  of  the  party.     ...     I  do 
not  repent  of  my  advice  to  you  [not  to  publish 
her  Indian  journal].     Have  you  repented  of  fol- 
lowing it,  or  do  you  waver?    I  am  more  than 
ever  confirmed  that  loss  of  caste,  and,  what  is 
worse,  loss  of  peace  and  comfort,  would   have 
been  the  consequence.      Yon   would  have  had 
from  your  connexions  high  compliments  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  that  would  have  deter- 
mined the  other  Reviews  to  sneer  with  all  their 
might.     Witness  your  friend  and  my  cousin's 
account    of    Cabul.*     The   Edinburgh   Review 
talked  of  the  high  expectation,  etc.,  rather,  in- 
deed, in  the  way  of  puffing.     The  Quarterly  Re- 
view, by  mere  dint  of  sneering,  has  convinced 
half  the  world  that  it  is  a  very  silly  book,  not 
worth  reading.     Yet  there  cannot  be  a  work 
that  afibrds  lees  prize  to  ridicule,  from  the  unpre- 
tending plain   manner  in  which   it  is  written. 
Oh,  what  a  mer  d  boire  would  all  this  be  to  a 
woman  of  quality  !     The  pros  and  cons,  and  dits 
and  redits ! — and  finding  one's-self  unawares  en- 
gaged in  a  faction,  instead  of  standing  on  one's 
own  ground  independent,  and  bowed  to  by  both 
parties, — a  person  who  has  nothing  to  do  with 
them  being,  by  tacit  consent,  though  they  would 
not  own  it,  held  above  their  sphere.     But  once 
entered  the  liets,  there  is  no  retracting,  and  the 
very  people  who   most  advised  you  to  publish 
would  have  a  secret  pleasure  in  setting  up  Maria 
Graham  above  you.f   I  have  often  thought,  how- 
ever, that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  would 
have  taken  my  advice  as  you  did,  whether  they 
had  followed  it  or  not ;   and  I  wonder  how  I 
dared  to  give  it.     Pray  take  it  in  another  re- 
spect— learn  Gaelic." 

^  In  the  previous  extracts,  some  members 
of  the  family  of  George  the  Third  appear  in 
a  ridiculous  and  unenviable  light.  We 
may,  however,  quote  affectionate  notices  of 
another  of  the  royal  household,  whose  name 
has  now  faded  from  the  public  recollection. 
Lady  Louisa  appears  to  have  entertained 
a  strong  regard  for  the  Princess-Royal, 
married  to  the  Duke  (and  subsequently 
King)  of  Wtirtemberg. 


*  The  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  AccourU  of 
the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  and  its  Dependencies  in  Tar- 
tar^, Persia,  and  India.     1815, 

f  Mrs.  Graham,  afterwards  Lady  Calcott,  published 
TVavels  in  India,  1812,  and  various  other  works 
erincing  taste  and  research.    She  died  in  1843. 


"  May  20, 1827. 
"  I  expect  a  very  old  acquaintance  in  England 
shortly,  one  I  little  thought  I  should  ever  see 
again,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wiirtemberg. 
Thirty  long  years  have  elapsed  since  she  left  us, 
and  few,  very  few  of  her  friends  will  she  find 
still  living.  I  used  to  be  often  at  the  Queen's 
house  in  her  youth,  and  she  was  the  only  Prmcesa 
I  felt  inclined  to  be  attached  to ;  for  she  had 
sense,  though  not  brilliancy,  a  thoroughly  right 
mind,  and  real  dignity,  which  I  preferred  to  the 
hail  fellotc  well  met  manners  of  some  of  the  rest. 
Then  she  dearly  loved  her  excellent  father ;  she 
had  no  taste  for  gossip,  and  did  not  take  notice 
whether  your  gown  was  a  new  or  an  old  one, 
while  her  mother  and  sisters  took  an  exact  ac- 
count of  everybody's  wardrobe  and  trinket-box. 
'  I  always  think  I  will  observe  how  people  are 
dressed,'  said  she,  'but  somehow  I  forget  it'  I 
am  glad  the  King  has  invited  her  to  visit  him, 
for  of  yore  she  was  no  favourite  of  bis,  and  he 
often  mortified  and  teased  her ;  therefore  it  is  the 
more  flattering.  How  the  recollections  of  age 
naturally  pass  over  little  unpleasant  passages, 
and  lead  one  to  return  to  those  whom  we  ought 
to  have  loved  even  if  we  did  not!" 

The  visit  to  England  was  duly  made  in 
the  summer,  and  is  thus  mentioned  :— • 

"July  5,  1827. 
"  I  had  a  long  interview  with  the  Queen  of 
Wixrtemberg  when  she  was  in  London,  and  had 
real  pleasure  in  seeing  her  far  better  than  she 
was  represented  by  the  reports  circulated.  These 
talked  of  her  size  as  something  enormous,  which 
it  really  is  not ;  she  is  rather  shapeless  than  fat, 
not  having  worn  stays  of  any  kind  these  twenty 
years.  And  her  dress  is  nothing  extraordinary, — 
what  anybody's  would  be  who  went  with  their 
own  few  gray  hairs,  instead  of  wearing  a  wig. 
Revisiting  this  country  seems  to  give  her  great 
pleasure,  yet  she  speaks  with  aflPection  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  and  her  grandchildren, 
and  I  have  heard  that  he  is  most  respectful  and 
attentive  to  her.  There  is  a  general  benevolence 
about  her  difiicult  not  to  love.  Mentioning  her, 
of  course,  brings  the  rest  of  the  family  to  one's 
mind.  Would  you  believe  that  the  head  of  it 
received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Ooutts,  to  ask  his 
consent  to  her  marriage  ?  I  do  not  speak  from 
report.  I  had  it  from  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart, 
who  spent  a  day  at  Windsor,  and  heard  Lis 
Majesty  give  a  very  droll  account  of  it  at  his  own 
table.  Dickie  brought  the  letter;*  as  that  prom- 
ised better  entertainment  than  the  Ministerial  red 
boxes  which  were  on  the  table,  they  were  all  put 
aside,  and  Dickie  was  immediately  admitted  into 
his  presence.  'Well,  Dickie,  you  are  the  very 
last  person  I  expected  to  see  in  the  character  of 
le  Mer  cure  galanV  '  In  what  character,  your 
Majesty  ?'  quoth  Dickie,  alarmed,  and  probably 
not  understanding  the  words.  '  Well,'  resumed 
the  King, '  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans  has  greater 
power  than  I ;  for,  Dickie,  I  don't  think  I  could 
possibly  make  you  a  duke.'    But  her  impudence 


*Mr.  Dickie  was 
banking-house,  and 
establishment. 


I  confidential  clerk  in  Coutts' 
afterwards  a  partner  in  the 
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(aa  I  mast  call  it)  succeeded  to  her  wish ;  for, 
delighted  with  so  good  a  joke,  he  actually  wrote 
to  wish  her  joy  with  his  own  hand,  which,  you 
know,  was  all  he  could  have  done  to  the  daughter 
of  a  first  duke  about  to  marry  the  second,— all 
that  the  moat  respectable  character  in  the  king- 
dom could  have  claimed, — all  that  Queen  Mary 
could  do  to  Lady  Russell.  Yet  she  might  jast  as 
well  have  asked  my  consent  as  his,  being  equally 
my  banker  ;  and  one  does  not  see  in  what  other 
way  he  was  a  party  at  all  concerned.  Lady 
Sheffield  and  I  going  down  to  dine  with  the 
Bates  at  Sheen,  met  the  happy  pair  proceeding 
to  Highgate  through  the  middle  of  the  airers  in 
the  Park,  then  at  high  tide.  All  the  equestrians 
(in  newspaper  language)  turned  about  and  gal- 
loped after  them." 

The  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  did  not  long 
survive  her  visit  to  England.  She  died  on 
the  6th  of  October,  1828,  in  the  sixty-third 
year  of  her  age.  The  event  attracted  little 
public  notice,  but  Lady  Louisa  writes  : — 

**  No  one  of  any  rank  ever  left  such  sincere 
mourners.  Her  charities  were  unbounded,  and  she 
had  so  endeared  herself  to  her  husband's  family 
and  to  all  his  subjects,  that  from  the  present  king 
down  to  the  beggar,  I  hear,  all  seem  to  have  lost 
a  parent.  In  speaking  of  him,  she  constantly 
said, '  My  son  ;'  she  sent  for  him  when  she  thought 
herself  dying,  had  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
and  bade  him  bring  his  wife  and  children  the  next 
day.  By  that  time  her  sight  had  failed.  She 
said,  '  J'entends  vos  voix,  mais  je  ne  vous  vois 
plus,'  and  was  in  the  act  of  putting  out  one  hand 
to  him,  while  his  little  boy,  on  whom  she  doated, 
was  kissing  the  other,  when  an  apoplectic  seizure 
ended  her  life.  They  could  hardly  remove  the 
child  from  the  body  ;  and  the  young  Princess 
Pauline,  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  vaurien 
Prince  Paul,  would  not  leave  it  for  several  hours. 
The  last  day  I  saw  her,  she  showed  me  a  set  of 
ornaments  she  had  bought  at  Run  dell  and  Pal- 
mer's, saying,  '  Don't  think  I  wear  such  things 
myself ;  these  are  for  Pauline,  my  spoiled  child.' 
It  was  her  custom  on  Sundays  to  make  her  Eng- 
lish maid  read  her  an  Eaglish  sermon.  On  the 
5th  of  October,  she  said,  after  hearing  it  atten- 
tively, '  There,  my  dear,  you  have  done,  and  I 
thank  you ;  you  will  never  read  me  another.' 
The  woman  answered,  she  hoped  she  should. 
'  No,  no,'  replied  the  Queen,  '  1  know  my  death 
is  near  at  hand,'  so  prepared  was  she  for  the  aw- 
ful change ;  I  trust  a  blessed  one  to  her." 

We  may  here  string  together  a  few  ob- 
servations taken  from  the  letters  of  this  ac- 
complished lady.  The  foi-titude  with  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  bore  his  loss  of  fortune  is 
thus  alluded  to : — 

"  Before  1  left  town  on  Friday  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  Walter  Scott,  whose  thus  answering  mine 
by  return  of  post  sufficiently  showed  he  took  it 
kindly  ;  and  so  he  expresses  himself.  But  he 
writes  with  such  calmness  and  content,  dwelling 
on  the  blessings  he  has  left,  and  making  light  of 
what  he  has  lost  (though  at  the  same  time  saying 
be  shall  not  tell  so  stupid  a  lie  as  to  pretend  in- 


difference), that  really,  like  the  honest  chamber- 
maid in  the  play,  '  I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  to 
hear  h\3  magnanimity.'  It  completes  his  charac- 
ter. One  sentence  I  must  copy  out :  '  We  have 
ample  means  for  ourselves.  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  of  it  as  a  declension,  knowing  so  many  gen- 
erals and  admirals  who  would  be  glad  to  change 
fortunes  with  me."  .  .  .  Perhaps  by  this  time  you 
know  it  all  from  himself  or  Mrs.  Lockhart.  If 
not,  I  think  it  will  give  you  and  Mr.  S.  M.  satis- 
faction in  seeing  a  character  you  esteemed  rise  in- 
stead of  fall  under  such  circumstances  ;  for  of  all 
things  one  hates  to  be  disappointed,  and  forced  to 
give  up  one's  favourites — even  favourites  one 
never  saw." 

On  the  kindred  subject  of  recollections  of 
eminent  persons  seen  in  youth,  Lady  Louisa 
observes  : — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  benefit  of 
early  recollections  of  remarkable  people,  but  I  own 
I  have  a  doubt  whether  they  are  often  to  be  found 
or  formed  where  many  children  herd  together. 
Le  mot  pour  rire  is  then  the  thing  sought  for,  let 
the  elders  preach  as  they  may.  Any  trifling  pe- 
culiarity is  much  more  attended  to  than  the  in- 
trinsic merit  of  the  character,  or  even  the  agreea- 
bleness  of  the  conversation.  One  naturally  looks 
back  to  one's  own  experience.  I  was  in  some  sort 
a  solitary  child,  from  being  much  the  youngest  of 
my  family.  In  after  life  I  recollected  with  a  de- 
gree of  respect  all  my  mother's  friends,  some  of 
whom  were  eminent  people — for  example,  Anne 
Pitt,  Lord  Chatham's  sister,  and  his  counterpart 
in  petticoats,  whom  we  saw  almost  every  day,  and 
whose  wit  was  remarkable.  1  found  that  my  eld- 
er brothers  and  sisters — those  from  ten  to  seven 
years  older  than  myself^chiefly  recollected  that 
she  had  a  long  nose  and  a  great  square  foot,  wore 
a  French  cap  and  very  long  petticoats,  and  alto- 
gether WHS  a  person  to  be  laughed  at ;  but  not 
one  word  of  the  conversations  which  I  could  re- 
peat to  you  at  this  day.  The  reason  was  that  they 
were  an  assembled  group  who  amused  themselves 
with  quizzing  the  particulars  above  mentioned, 
and  never  dreamt  of  listening  to  what  an  old  wo- 
man with  a  square  foot  could  utter.  If  I  had  had 
a  comrade  to  play  with,  no  more  should  I  have 
done,  but  being  alone,  and  not  fond  of  quizzing 
(because  usually  the  object  of  it),  I,  perforce, 
heard  and  remembered  her  words.  It  was  the 
same  with  the  Duchess  of  Portland,  Mrs,  Delaoy, 
and  others.  Familiarity  breeds  contempt,  as  oar 
writing-masters  told  us,  and  not  veneration.  Solo- 
mon himself,  probably,  had  some  odd  trick  or 
other,  which  would  have  withdrawn  the  attention 
of  a  set  of  young  folks  or  of  children  from  his 
proverbs." 

On  the  death  of  relations  : — 

"  As  to  the  death  of  relations,  where  the  nerves 
are  concerned,  they  do  play  strange  tricks  with  us, 
banishing  reason  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Oc- 
casions of  this  sort  always  appear  to  me  peculiarly 
apt  to  display  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  It 
is  rare  that  mutual  affliction  produces  the  mutual 
union  which  one  would,  in  cold  blood,  suppose  to 
be  its  inevitable  result.  It  is  not  only  that  there 
are  gradations  in  sorrow — that  A  is  more  grieved 
than  B, — bat  two  people,  who  feel  equally,  per- 
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hap?,  show  their  feelings  so  differently  as  to  dis- 
gust or  irritate  each  other.  Even  when  this  does 
not  happen,  when  the  mournful  event  softens  all 
hearts  for  a  time,  the  effect  seems  to  cease  almost 
as  soon  as  the  mourning  is  put  on.  You  hear  in 
the  first  month  how  admirably  everybody  has  be- 
haved, and,  in  the  second,  you  are  astonished  to 
find  the  whole  family  at  variance,  possessed  with 
heart-burnings  and  discontent.'' 

Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  on  her  first  pe- 
rusal of  Scott's  novel  of  Woodstock,  con- 
ceived that  there  had  been  too  free  a  use  of 
Scriptural  expressions,  and  that  the  novelist 
had  painted  certain  vices  too  broadly.  From 
this  hasty  impression  Lady  Louisa  dissented, 
and  successfully  vindicated  their  illustrious 
friend : — 

"  July  (1826  ) 
"  I  cannot  agree  with  yon  about  IVoodstock. 
I  believe  the  author  means  no  more  than  to  paint 
the  times  faithfully,  which  cannot  be  done  without 
the  language  then  used.  The  irreverence  is  in 
those  who  use  it,  not  in  him.  Nor  is  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  obsolete.  I  have  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter which  a  lady  I  know  received  from  a  tallow- 
chandler,  that  beats  anything  in  Old  Mortality. 
The  most  awful  names  and  phrases  are  so  blended 
with  the  puffing  of  Lis  mottled  soap,  and  his  cheap 
spermaceti  candles  !  What  is  far  worse,  I  have 
myself  known  higher  people  employ  scriptural 
language,  and  drag  in  texts  when  the  matter  in 
hand  was  most  thoroughly  worldly — in  fact,  when 
they  were  bent  on  gratifying  their  own  passions. 
This  I  think  irreverent  and  pernicious — the  ex- 
posing it  neither.  I  have  lately  been  reading 
eome  of  Walter  Scott's  prefaces  to  Ballantyne's 
British  I^ovelists,  and  I  am  sure  the  manner  in 
which  he  reprobates  infidel  writers  there,  shows 
how  much  at  heart  he  has  the  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion. For  Cromwell,  if  we  are  to  read  history 
at  all,  we  must  take  the  liberty  of  forming  our  own 
different  judgment  of  him ;  and  of  Queen  Bess, 
and  Louis  Quatorze,  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  Julius  Caesar  to  boot  And  Walter  Scott  is 
surely  free  to  think  of  him  as  was  thought  in  his 
own  day  by  Walker,  Whitelocke,  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson, and  all  the  Presbyterians — that  is,  all  the 
religious  men  of  the  Roundhead  party.  You  for- 
get the  famous  anecdote  of  his  dismissing  some  of 
these  with  'The  Lord  will  reveal,  the  Lord  will 
help,'  and  then  turning  round  to  Waller,  '  Cousin 
Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men  in  their  own 
way.'  I  think  you  will  be  like  his  granddaughter, 
Mrs.  Bendysh,  who,  her  biographer  says,  '  got 
into  many  quarrels  about  him ;  for  she  was  not 
content  with  his  being  a  great  general  and  states- 
man, which  most  people  would  allow,  but  she 
would  have  him  a  great  saint,  and  that  few  would 
aUow." 

Nor  would  Mr.  Carlyle,  we  suspect,  allow 
as  proof  the  anecdote  of  Cromwell  and  Wal- 
ler, which  rests  on  no  good  authority,  and  is 
inconsistent  with  the  real  character  of  Oli- 
ver. 

The  death  of  friends,  that  penalty  which 
all  must  pay  for  advanced  years,  caUs  forth 


some    striking    and    pathetic    communica- 
tions : — 

«  RoYSTON,  Herts,  26th  October  1832. 

"  I  have  lost  my  earliest  and  latest  friend,  poor 
Lady  Emily  Macleod,  with  whom  I  had  been  on 
a  sister's  footing  since  I  was  fourteen  years  old. 
Our  mothers  had  been  the  companions  of  each 
other's  childhood  like  ourselves ;  and  as  neither  of 
us  had  a  sister  near  her  own  age,  all  tlie  little 
half-childish,  half-girlish  interchange  of  thoughts 
and  schemes  and  wishes  —  folly  to  grown-up 
years— took  place,  which  perhaps  never  can  begin 
later.  Sometimes  it  fades  away  and  is  wholly 
forgotten  ;  the  parties  grow  gradually  estranged 
or  indifferent.  But  where  people  go  on  together 
through  life — a  long  life — as  we  had  done,  it  is 
something  no  intimacy  forihed  in  riper  years  can 
resemble.  We  knew  each  other  as  no  one  else 
knew  either  of  us,  thought  aloud  to  each  other, 
wnite  as  if  we  were  talking  to  ourselves.  Yet 
such  is  the  tranquillizing  effect  of  time,  that  I  have 
borne  the  blow  without  those  violent  emotions  it 
would  have  produced  formerly.  .  .  . 

"  The  news  of  poor  Sir  Walter's  death  came 
just  at  the  same  sad  moment,  consequently  made 
little  impression  on  me  at  the  time  ;  but  I  have 
thought  enough  about  him  and  them  since.  Miss 
Berry,  whose  forte  is  not*  delicacy  of  tact,  picked 
up  a  life  of  him  in  an  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
thought  it  so  fair  and  accurate  that  she  sent  it  to 
me  in  an  loffice  frank.  It  strikes  me  as  depre- 
ciating throughout ;  high  general  praise,  only  he 
was  no  poet,  and  a  very  indifferent  writer  of 
prose.  This  is  matter  of  taste ;  but  vs^hat  en- 
rages me  is  the  audacious  assertion  that  he  was 
too  aristocratic  to  care  for  the  people,  and  never 
painted  a  good  character  in  the  middle  or  lower 
classes  1  Jeanie  Deajas,  Dandy  Dinmont,  and  I 
know  not  how  many  more,  were  lords  and  ladies, 
I  suppose !  If  he  had  one  characteristic  more 
than  another,  I  should  say  it  was  his  kiisd  and  af- 
fectionate familiarity  with  those  below  him,  which 
I  know  he  took  pains  to  make  others  adopt  like- 
wise." 

"  November  19, 1832. 

"  The  best  character  of  our  poor  frieqd  [Sir 
W.  Scott],  and  the  best  critique  on  his  works 
which  I  have  yet  seen,  is  in  that  most  mischiev- 
ously Radical  magazine,  the  iVeto  Monthly,  edit- 
ed by  Lytton  Bulwer,  author  of  Eugene  Aram. 
This  character  dwells  particularly  on  the  kindly 
feelings  of  Sir  AValter  towards  the  lower  class, 
and  the  favourable  portraits  he  drew  of  them. 
It  has  pleased  me  highly,  notwithstanding  the 
doctrines  which  the  magazine  pretty  plainly  in- 
culcates, viz.,  away  with  clergy,  universities, 
lords,  courts  of  law,  primogeniture,  and  every- 
thing that  used  to  be  held  dear  to  old  England — 
France  and  America  for  ever !  The  work,  how- 
ever, holds  forth  a  very  taking  lure  just  now — 
Lady  Blessington's  Conversations  with  Lord  By- 
ron, which  make  one  ten  times  better  acquainted 
with  him  than  one  can  be  by  wading  through 
Moore's  two  quartos,  and  all  the  other  books 
and  pamphlets  that  have  been  written  about  him 
since  he  died.  Was  she  not  one  of  the  class 
yclept  Oh  Fies  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  is  a 
very  sensible  woman,  details  every  circumstance 
very  well,  and  makes  the  most  just  remarks  as 
she  goes  along,  keeping  herself  out  of  sight — at 
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least  in  the  background — which  a  vain  person 
would  not  do.  She  simply  tells  what  she  saw 
and  heard.  Apropos  of  Lord  Bjron,  was  it  not 
a  strong  measure  in  Miss  Berry  to  have  Countess 
Guiccioli  at  a  soiree  ?  This  was  told  me  by  a 
person  highly  scandalized  at  it,  though  I  know 
not  that  Countess  Guiccioli  is  any  worse  than 
others  whom  I  have  met  there  and  heard  of  else- 
where. But  the  real  four-footed  lion,  wearing 
mane  and  tail,  and  teeth  and  claws,  is  not  so 
greedy  of  prey,  nor  so  indiscriminate  in  the 
choice  of  it,  as  your  catcher  of  figurative  lions. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  Thurtell  or  Burke  could 
have  been  left  at  large  between  the  time  of  their 
murders  and  their  execution,  one  should,  have  had 
an  invitation  to  the  treat  of  seeing  them  at  some- 
body's soiree." 

In  1837,  contrary  to  her  fixed  opinion, 
Lady  Louisa  appeared  in  print.  Her  "  In- 
troductory Anecdotes "  to  the  edition  of 
Lady  Wortley  Montague's  Letters,  pub- 
lished by  her  kinsman,  Lord  WharnclifFe, 
were  extorted  from  her,  she  said,  by  her 
nephews,  and  the  publication  brought  her  a 
good  deal  of  vexation  and  mortification. 
The  pleasures  of  authorship  she  was  a 
stranger  to,  while  she  felt  the  pains — that  is 
the  stings — pretty  acutely.  But  in  truth 
she  had  communicated  to  the  public  a  store 
of  literary  anecdote  and  biographical  facts 
both"  interesting  arid  valuable  ;  and  consid- 
ering that  the  composition  was  the  work  of 
a  lady  of  eighty,  it  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable contributions  made  to  the  literary 
history  of  our  times.  There  were  no  traces 
of  senility  in  the  "  Anecdotes,"  nor  are 
there  any  in  letters  like  the  following,  writ- 
ten at  still  more  advanced  periods  of  life : — 

•'  October  28,  1840. 
"How  little  did  we  think  when  we  were  so 
lately  talking  together  of  poor  Miss  Fox,  and 
admiring  the  strong  affection  between  her  and 
her  brother  [Lord  Holland],  that  such  a  blow  as 
his  loss  was  just  about  to  fall  on  her.  Alas, 
alas !  the  happiness,  the  comfort,  the  blessing  of 
her  life  thus  suddenly  taken  away !  Knowing 
she  was  unwell,  I  wrote  to  ask  after  her  on 
Tuesday  the  20th.  She  answered  me  the  next 
day,  mentioning  his  illness  but  slightly,  and  talk- 
ing of  other  things  in  a  way  that  showed  she 
was  under  no  alarm.  Before  I  got  the  note  on 
Thursday  morning,  it  must  have  been  over  some 
hours,  though  I  did  not  know  it  till  Friday's 
newspaper  came  in  and  really  knocked  me  down. 
Had  visitors  called,  they  would  have  been  sur- 

Erised  to  find  me  sobbing  for  a  man  I  hardly 
new.  What  Dr.  Holland  told  Lady  Charlotte 
Lindsay,  is  this  :  They  had  settled  to  go  to 
Brighton  on  the  Thursday,  and  he  called,  not  as 
a  physician,  but  to  take  leave  of  them,  the  day 
before.  Lord  H.  complained  of  sickness.  Dr. 
H.  gave  him  a  medicine,  and  not  liking  his 
state,  called  again  at  one  o'clock,  then  grew  un- 
easy, and  stayed  on  ;  towards  evening  he  sent  for 
Dr.  Chambers.  The  pulse  continued  sinking, 
and  early  next  morning  there  was  an  end.    He 


(Dr.  Holland)  said  Miss  Fox  bore  the  misfortine 
with  fortitude  and  resignation,  as  did  also  Lady 
Holland,  who,  he  said,  though  fanciful  and  fidgety 
often  without  reason,  did  bear  up  under  real  ca- 
lamity. I  subjoin  a  stanza  found  on  a  bit  of  pa- 
per on  the  floor  of  Lord  Holland's  room — it  ap- 
pears like  the  beginning  of  something  he  meant 
to  write  : — 

"  Nephew  of  Fox,  and  friend  of  Grey, 
Enough  my  meed  of  fame, 
If  those  who  know  me  best  can  say, 
I've  tarnished  neither  name.'  " 

"/an.  22,1841. 
"  Jeremy  Benthara  wag  nearly  right  in  Miss 
Fox's  age.  I  take  her  to  be  about  ten  years 
younger  than  myself.  We  were  at  Brighton  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  1770 — I  just  thirteen. 
I  can  exactly  see  Lady  Mary  Fox,  who  visited 
my  mother  (her  Welsh  aunt),  and  hear  her  give 
a  description  of  the  play  they  acted  at  Winters- 
low,  their  house  in  Wiltshire  (afterwards  burned). 
She  wag  Jane  Shore ;  her  husband  Stephen 
Fox,  Gloster  ;  Charles  Fox,  Hastings ;  her 
brother,  Richard  Shore.  I  remember  Miss  Fox, 
a  little  toddling  thing,  who  could  just  speak. 
The  men  called  her  '  Little  Ste,'  from  her  like- 
ness to  her  father." 

"  Gloucester  Place,  Wth  of  May,  1843. 
"  May  every  cloud  pass  away,  and  sunshine 
beam  on  your  path  in  future  !— a  future  it  is  very 
improbable  I  should  live  to  see,  as  you  talk  of 
returning  in  two  years,  and  I  am  in  my  eighty- 
sixth.  So  great  an  age  sits  lightly  upon  me  in 
some  respects.  I  am  wonderfully  blessed  with 
the  eyesight  of  absolute  youth,  and  with  good 
general  health.  On  the  other  side,  I  am  too 
deaf  to  hear  any  sound  but  through  a  trumpet, 
and  that  very  imperfectly,  so  can  converse  with 
only  one  person  at  once  ;  and  an  increasing  rheu- 
matism, or  neuralgia,  or  tic  douloureux — for  I 
know  not  what  to  call  it — affecting  the  whole  of 
my  lower  limbs,  has  nearly  taken  away  the  use 
of  them,  and  keeps  me  in  almost  continual  pain, 
worse  in  bed  than  anywhere  else.  My  mind  and 
memory,  I  believe,  are  unimpaired,  but  of  that, 
to  be  sure,  I  cannot  be  the  best  judge.  No 
more  of  my  insignificant  old  self!  ....  Our 
friend  M.  has  not  written  to  me  lately.  It  is 
about  the  time  that  he  used  to  make  one  of  his 
short  visits  to  London,  and  I  hoped  the  more 
that  he  would  come  this  year,  because  I  under- 
stood his  sister  meant  to  take  a  house  for  two  or 
three  months,  and  lodge  her  niece  Anne.  Mr. 
Lockhart  told  me  this  a  good  while  ago.  The 
W.'s  have  arrived.  Those  who  have  seen  him 
describe  him  as  a  consummate  puppy.  I  am 
afraid  two  lines  of  Dryden,  quoted  somewhere 
in  the  Spectator,  may  be  re-quoted  for  that 
pair  : — 

'  But  while  abroad  so  prodigal  the  dolt  is. 
Poor  spouse  at  home  as  ragged  as  a  colt  is.' 

I  saw  Miss  Fox  a  week  ago,  well,  and,  I 
thought,  in  good  spirits.  She  passed  the  earlier 
part  of  the  winter  at  Bo  wood  with  the  Lans- 
downes,  and  the  weather  then  being  extraordi- 
narily mild  and  fine,  she  enjoyed  it  extremely. 
When  she  came  back  she  was  a  good  while  in 
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town  with  Lady  Holland,  by  which  I  hoped  to 
have  profited,  but  as  she  never  was  out  of  an 
evening,  and  in  a  morning  was  what  one  may 
call  upon  duty  to  go  airing  every  day,  she  could 
not  call  here  often.  On  her  removing  to  her 
home,  Lady  Holland  very  soon  removed  thither 
too,  carrying,  I  understood,  her  cook,  etc.j  and 
giving  dinners  at  Little  Holland  House.  How- 
ever, as  Miss  Fox  kept  her  own  hours  and  dined 
al<'ne,  joining  the  party  when  it  suited  her,  I 
daresay  it  annoyed  her  less  than  if  the  other 
bad  occupied  Holland  House  and  commanded 
her  attendance  there.  The  Queen's  dominion 
falls  far  short  of  it !  Lady  Holland  has  just 
lost  her  old  friend,  her  inmate  for  above  forty 
years,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of '  her  Atheist ' — 
Mr.  Allen,  whom,  I  suppose,  you  know.  Some 
of  my  visitors  tell  me  she  has  shown  a  great 
want  of  feeling  on  this  occasion,  giving  a  great 
dinner  at  Miss  Fox's  house,  while  he  was  actually 
d^iug  in  her  own.  But  the  proverb  declares 
that  Satan  himself  is  less  black  than  he  is 
painted.  Lady  Charlotte  L.,  an  unprejudiced 
person,  on  whom  I  can  depend,  says  that  at  the 
dinner  in  question  they  were  rejoicing  over  Mr. 
Allen's  being  pronounced  out  of  danger,  al- 
though a  fatal  relapse  carried  him  off  next  day. 
She  also  says,  that  he  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive 
man,  who,  if  indeed  an  atheist,  did  not  obtrude 
his  opinions  on  others.  And  for  Lady  H.'s 
calling  in  company  now,  it  is  not  from  insensi- 
bility— for  her  eyes  betray  that  she  has  been 
crying  half  the  morning — but  from  absolute 
horror  of  spending  two  or  three  hours  alone. 
Poor  unhappy  woman  !  She  is  looking  out  for 
another  medical  man,  to  supply  Allen's  place  in 
that  capacity.  I  do  believe  that  Miss  Fox  is 
sincerely  attached  to  her,  and  submits  to  all 
her  caprices  and  tyranny,  not  from  weakness, 
but  affection.  And,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  give  her  credit  for  loving  Miss 
Fox  after  her  own  fashion ;  how  can  she  help  it  ? 
I  hear  Lady  Davy  has  thought  of  returning  to 
England  this  next  summer.  Sir  Thomas  Apreece, 
her  first  husband's  relation,  has  died,  by  which 
event  she  obtains  £1000  a  year  ;  but  there  are 
some  law  difiBculties  in  the  way,  and  she  must 
come  to  look  after  her  affairs  in  person.  You 
must  have  seen  her  at  Rome.  .  .  . — Very  affec- 
tionately yours,  L.  Stuaet." 

There  are  some  aflfecting  details  of  the 
last  illness,  death,  and  family  circumstances 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  we  cannot  here 
quote  them  in  extenso,  and  they  would  lose 
their  interest  by  mutilation.  We  may, 
however,  cite  one  very  characteristic  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Lockhart's,  describ- 
ing the  efforts  made  by  the  London  Commit- 
tee regarding  Abbotsford  and  a  memorial 
of  Sir  Walter  :— 

"  As  to  monuments,  if  I  could  choose — passing 
Abbotsford — I  should  say,  put  a  plain  sitting 
statue  of  Sir  W.  S.  on  Princes'  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, at  the  south  end  of  Castle  Street,  backed 
by  the  rock  ;  and  put  a  cairn  on  the  Eildon 
Hill,  that  every  lad  might  carry  his  stone  to. 
As  for  temples  and  pillars,  they  have  been  vul- 


garized in  Edinburgh.  A  friend  said  to  me, 
'  Good  God,  what  a  grand  thing  it  will  be  to 
have  Sir  Walter  put  on  a  level  with  the  late 
Lord  Melville!  Let  us  have  another  pillar  at 
the  west  end  of  George  Street,  by  all  means.' 
This  man  is  a  sensible  one,  and  was  dead  serious. 
On  a  level  with  Lord  Melville,  whose  name  will 
appear  only  in  the  fag-end  of  a  note  to  the  fa- 
ture  history  of  this  country,  and  really  will  be 
kept  in  memory  chiefly  by  the  pillar !  Dugald 
Stewart  and  Playfair,  admirable  dominies  both, 
have  their  temples ;  so  I  fancy  will  now  Sir 
John  Leslie.  The  Calton  Hill  had  better  be  left 
to  the  schoolmasters ;  in  a  hundred  years  they 
will  have  covered  it ;  but,  if  they  please,  they 
may  keep  a  place  in  the  midst  for  Sir  John ." 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  close 
these  extracts.  Mrs.  Stewart  Mackenzie 
survived  nearly  all  her  early  contempora- 
ries, whose  letters  she  had  so  fondly  pre- 
served. She  was  within  a  few  months  of 
eighty  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Her  old 
age  was  chiefly  spent  at  Brahan  Castle,  sur- 
rounded by  "  troops  of  friends  "  and  rela- 
tives, and  was  marked  by  a  certain  placid 
dignity  and  grace  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  her  earlier  period,  when  she  sat  to 
Lawrence,  and  was  the  charm  of  London 
society.  In  her  tall  figure  and  commanding 
features  she  still  looked  the  chieftaiuess ; 
and  her  rich  conversation,  her  store  of  tra- 
ditions, anecdotes,  and  tales  of  adventure, 
were  almost  unrivalled.  As  the  infirmities 
of  age  confined  her  more  and  more  to  her 
home,  the  milder  features  of  her  character 
became  prominent.  Her  piety,  which  had 
never  been  dormant,  even  in  the  midst  of 
her  busy  life  in  India  and  Ceylon,  was  more 
ardent  and  unsectarian,  her  efforts  to  spread 
education  over  the  Highlands  were  cease- 
less, and  her  charities  and  sympathy  with 
the  poor  were  unbounded.  Time,  money, 
and  influence  were  freely  spent  in  these 
labours  of  love  and  patriotism,  and  she  was 
literally  "  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits." 


Art.  m.  —  On  Recent   Geographical  Dis- 
covert/ and  Mesearch. 

A  CASUAL  observer,  scanning  the  map  of 
the  world,  would  probably  soon  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  every  portion  of  our 
earth  has  been  so  far  examined  and  mapped 
out,  as  to  leave  but  inconsiderable  glean- 
ings for  the  future  traveller.  And  if  by  i 
the  terms  geographical  discovery  and  re-  1 
search,  nothing  more  were  meant  than  what 
is  too  often  taken  for  granted, — the  making 
known,   by  boundary  and  extent,   certain        t 
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portions  of  the  earth's  surface  never  before 
visited  by  Europeans,  —  there  would  be 
some  ground  for  such  an  opinion.  But  this 
is  only  one,  and  by  no  means  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  subject.  Much  more 
is  needed  before  facts  like  these  can  chal- 
lenge a  human  interest.  Such  plan-like 
representations,  such  purely  statistical  kind 
of  information,  existed  before  Carl  Ritter 
rescued  Geography  from  the  reproach  of 
being  a  mere,  dry  catalogue  of  names,  and 
proved  it  to  be  what  it  truly  is,  a  record  of 
the  "  life  of  the  globe."  Long  ere  Hum- 
boldt threw  the  spell  of  his  genius  over  the 
intertropical  regions  of  America,  the  names 
of  the  countries  he  .explored  were  conned 
over  by  hapless  schoolboys.  But  how  dif- 
ferent are  our  impressions  of  those  regions 
now,  compared  with  what  they  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  visit  of  the  great  travel- 
ler !  How  clearly  are  the  "  aspects  of  na- 
ture" now  placed  before  us, — the  outlines 
of  the  mountains, — the  formation  of  the 
rocks,  and  their  metalliferous  treasures, — 
the  noble  rivers, — the  vast  llanos  and  pam- 
pas,— the  magnificent  vegetation,  so  dense 
as  to  exclude  the  sun's  rays,  and  save  the 
dew-drop  from  sudden  exhalation,  —  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  animal  life,  —  the 
races  of  men,  and  their  means  of  subsist- 
ence, —  nothing,  in  short,  is  overlooked  in 
his  comprehensive  survey.  If  aspirants  for 
fame  in  this  field  would  deserve  success, 
they  must  learn  how  and  "  what  to  ob- 
serve" in  the  school  of  Humboldt  and  Rit- 
ter. Let  the  branches  of  knowledge  usually 
comprised  under  the  term  "  Physical  Geo- 
graphy," be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  inquiry, 
and  there  is  no  appreciable  limit  to  the 
field  that  is  waiting  to  be  cultivated,  no  lack 
of  profitable  employment  for  travellers, 
nor  of  valuable  results  to  science,  com- 
merce, and  the  arts,  during  generations  to 
come.  For  want  of  this  preliminary  in- 
formation, how  many  golden  opportunities 
have  been  lost ;  how  much  labour  is  con- 
stantly being  thrown  away  ;  and  how  is  the 
earnest  student  tantalized  by  vague,  in- 
definite description,  calculated  only  to  un- 
settle his  belief,  without  adding  to  his  posi- 
tive knowledge !  True,  no  great  prizes  are 
left,  great  in  the  sense  of  extent ;  the  icy 
barriers  of  the  far  north  having  once  been 
,  opened,  and  the  secret  of  ages — a  possible 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans — revealed ;  the  Arctic  region 
may  be  left  to  repose  in  its  mantle  of  snow. 
And  since  the  Nile,  the  source  of  which 
has  been  hidden  from  the  scrutiny  of  travel- 
lers eveB  since  the  dawn  of  history,  has 
been  traced  at  least  to  its  great  reservoir  ; 
the  world  must  rest  satisfied  till  the  gallant 


discoverer  is  enabled  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  his  conquests,  in  order  to  complete  what 
he  has  so  nobly  begun,  by  thoroughly  in- 
vestigating a  region  he  has  made  peculiarly 
his  own,  and  with  which  his  name  will  for 
ever  be  identified.  Whether  viewed  in  the 
light  of  practical  utility,  like  the  recent  ex- 
plorations in  Australia,  which  yield  an  im- 
mediate return  in  extended  pastures  for  our 
colonial  farmers,  and  new  prospects  foy 
future  emigrants  ;  or  in  the  more  recondite 
departments  of  the  science,  as  in  ethnological 
or  archaeological  recearch,  vast  lacunce  re- 
main to  be  filled  up  before  our  knowledge 
of  the  globe  is  completed.  How  much  re- 
mains to  be  done,  or  rather,  how  little  has 
yet  been  accomplished,  in  the  elucidation 
of  the  higher  branches  of  physical  geo- 
graphy throughout  a  vast  portion  of  South 
America,  in  Central  Asia,  or  even  in 
Syria  !  The  "  Land  of  the  Bible,"  so  ac- 
cessible to  European  enterprise,  and  yet  so 
much  neglected,  is  a  reproach  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  A  small  part  only  of  the  time 
and  means  at  the  disposal  of  our  migra- 
tory classes  would,  if  properly  direct- 
ed, suffice  to  throw  light  on  many  ques- 
tions of  highest  import,  now  involved  in 
obscurity.  Let  us  hope  that  a  portion  of 
the  energy,  courage,  and  skill  which  it  has 
been  fiishionable  of  late  to  expend  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction — the  ascent  of  mount- 
ains in  Europe — may  henceforth  be  directed 
to  the  exploration  of  horizontal  areas  else- 
where. Meaiitime  it  will  be  found,  from 
the  following  sketch,  that  the  researches  of 
the  few  past  years  are  entitled  to  an  hon- 
ourable place  in  the  history  of  geographical 
discovery,  and  that  they  will  not  yield  to 
those  of  any  similar  period  in  the  richness 
and  importance  of  their  results. 

Africa  claims  our  first  notice.  Attempts 
at  the  exploration  of  this  vast  continent 
may  be  arranged  in  three  periods.  J^irst, 
From  the  times  of  antiquity  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  —  a  period  of  ex- 
aggerations and  fables,  the  few  useful  no- 
tions then  current  being  derived  from 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy.  For  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  speak  only  of 
miracles — of  mountains  of  silver,  lakes  of 
bitumen,  and  strange  monsters  in  the  rivers, 
half  women  half  fishes.  This  fabulous  and 
barren  epoch  is  expressed  in  the  map  of 
D'Anville  by  blank  spaces,  mountains  with- 
out limits,  water-courses  uncertain  where  to 
flow,  legends,  and  endless  marks  of  interro- 
gation. Second,  At  the  end  of  last  century, 
Bruce  devoted  himself  to  the  discovery  of 
the  source  of  the  Nile  ;  but,  concluding  that 
ihe  Blue  River  is  the  main  stream,  he  traced 
it  to  Lake  Dembea,  and  believed  errone- 
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ously  that  he  had  reached  the  fountain  of 
the  mysterious  river.  Houghton  preceded 
Mungo  Park  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper 
Gambia  and  the  Niger;  and  Hornemann 
penetrated  the  profound  abysses  of  Soudan, 
only  to  meet  his  death.  But  a  new  era  had 
opened  for  African  discovery ;  a  fertile  era, 
in  which  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  Lander 
made  known  the  existence  of  Lake  Tchad 
and  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  regions  since 
then  fully  explored  by  Barth,  Baikie,  and 
others.  But  we  must  pass  over  the  long 
array  of  their  successors,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  third  or  present  period,  in  which 
travellers,  furnished  with  scientific  instru- 
ments, have  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
courses  of  the  Zambese  and  the  Shire,  and 
with  snow-clad  mountains  near  the  Equator. 
From  them  we  learn  that  the  Sahara  is  not 
a  uniform  desert  of  sand,  but  a  plateau  in- 
terspersed with  hills  and  valleys ;  that  the 
central  region  of  Soudan  is  in  part  the  bed 
of  an  ancient  sea ;  and  that,  south  of  the 
Equator,  there  extend  a  series  of  magnifi- 
cent lakes,  of  which  Nyanza,  Tanganyika, 
N'yassa,  Shirwa,  and  N'gami  are  the  prin- 
cipal. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  the 
direction  of  the  White  Nile  till  1827,  when 
M.  Linant  ascended  it  for  120  or  200  miles. 
From  his  report  of  the  resources  of  the 
countries  on  its  banks  in  ivory  and  gums, 
the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  was  in- 
duced in  1840  to  send  out  an  expedition,  in 
which  Arnaud  and  Werne  were  engaged. 
They  explored  the  river  to  Gondokoro, 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  750  miles  south  of  Khartum,  the  then 
advanced  post  of  civilisation.  They  found 
that,  about  fifty  miles  beyond  Gondokoro, 
navigation  is  no  longer  possible  on  account 
of  rocks  and  rapids.  From  this  time  for- 
ward traders  in  ivory  and  slaves  established 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile, 
who  from  time  to  time  sent  home  reports 
entirely  devoid  of  geographical  accuracy, 
and  in  many  cases  distorted,  from  interested 
motives.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  sup- 
plies and  porters  from  Gondokoro,  added 
to  the  impossibility  of  navigating  the  river 
to  the  southward,  was  so  great  that  the  idea 
of  reaching  the  source  of  the  Nile  in  this 
direction  seemed  hopeless,  and  the  mystery 
of  ages  remained  as  dark  as  ever. 

Just  at  this  time,  however,  the  geographi- 
cal world  was  at  once  startled  and  interested 
by  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  high, 
snow-covered  mountains  within  a  few  de- 
grees of  the  Equator,  in  South-eastern 
Africa ;  and  the  existence,  in  the  same 
quarter,  of  an  immense  sheet  of  water — a 
vast  island  sea — the  preposterous  size  and 


most  improbable  form  of  which  were  de- 
lineated  on  a  map,  drawn  up  from  native 
accounts  by  the  missionaries  at  Mombaz, 
on  the  coast  of  Zanguebar.  These  gentle- 
men, the  Rev.  MM.  Krapf,  Rebmann,  and 
Erhardt,  were  alternately  assailed  as  im- 
postors or  commiserated  as  dupes,  and  few 
had  any  faith  in  their  astounding  communi- 
cations. These,  however,  served  to  invest 
the  regions  of  South-eastern  Africa  with  a 
fresh  interest.  The  questions  of  the  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon,  whence,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  the  Nile  has  its  rise,  and  the  lake 
near  its  supposed  source,  which  has  shifted 
its  position  and  altered  its  dimensions  by 
many  degrees  in  numerous  maps  since  his 
time,  were  revived.  Earnest  and  animated 
discussions  followed,  in  which  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London  took  an 
active  part.  These  ended  in  the  organiza^ 
tion  of  an  expedition  under  Burton  and 
Speke,  who  left  the  island  of  Zanzibar  in 
June  1857.  During  the  first  month  they 
traversed  the  maritime  zone  of  Eastern 
Africa,  a  flat  or  slightly  undulating  region, 
the  home  of  myriads  of  reptiles  and  in- 
sects, and  the  domain  of  endemic  fever.  A 
place  called  Zungomero  marks  the  extremity 
of  the  flat  country,  after  which  it  rises 
rapidly  and  is  diversified  by  defiles  and 
ravines.  A  bold  escarpment,  which  ap- 
pears from  the  coast  like  a  meridional 
range  of  mountains,  marks  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  great  interior  table-land ;  a 
region  watered  by  numerous  streams,  hav- 
ing a  temperate,  healthy  climate,  and  which 
may  yet  become  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  It  is  occupied  by  the  Usa- 
gara,  a  negro  race,  who  construct  huts  of 
osier  wands,  rear  cattle,  and  cultivate  the 
soil,  when  unmolested  by  the  slave-hunters 
of  the  coast.  The  first  hill  ^hey  crossed, 
near  the  middle  of  the  territory,  was  found 
to  be  2286  feet,  but  Rubeho  mountain  at  its 
western  extremity  is  5697  feet  above  the 
sea.  Ou  descending  the  pass  a  series  of 
undulating  plains  opened  up,  stretching  to 
the  distant  horizon  :  in  one  part  the  soil 
was  burnt  up  by  the  sun ;  in  others  covered 
by  dense,  almost  impenetrable  vegetation. 
On  the  whole,  there  was  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  virgin  forest  than  of  culture,  more 
desert  than  forest,  and  fewer  men  than  wild 
animals.  The  mean  height  of  these  plains 
is  from  3000  to  4500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Following  a  wnw.  course  the  travellers 
crossed  the  countries  of  Ugogo  and  M'Gun- 
da,  both  in  great  part  desert,  and  entered 
the  fertile  region  of  Unyamwezi,  where  the 
hills  are  covered  with  tall  slender  trees,  the 
white  antelope  and  zebra  roam  in  the  forest 
glades,  and  domestic  cattle  pasture  in  the 
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rich  plains.  The  name  of  this  country  was 
known  to  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth 
century  as  belonging  to  a  great  negro  nation 
of  the  interior  who  trafficked  with  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  coast.  The  native  name 
means  literally  "  Country  of  the  Moon," 
or  moon-land,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  this 
may  have  some  relation  to  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  of  Ptolemy.*  It  is  described 
as  the  garden  of  Eastern  Africa,  and  here 
all  the  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Africa  are 
met  with,  including  the  zebra  and  the 
giraffe.  The  natives  appear  to  be  superior 
to  those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  country, 
the  population  is  more  dense,  and  industry 
better  developed.  The  collection  of  huts 
called  the  capital  is  said  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  commerce  in  South-eastern  Africa.  This 
place,  named  Kaze,  was  found  to  be  in  lat. 
5°  s.,  long.  33°  E.,  and  about  400  miles 
direct  from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar. 

To  the  west  of  Kaze  the  country  sinks 
towards  the  great  depression  of  the  interior. 
The  soil  is  well  watered  and  cultivation  con- 
tinuous. Here  rice,  sugar-cane,  and  all  the 
products  of  India,  come  to  perfection.  After 
a  march  of  about  200  miles  across  a  terri- 
tory wherethe  rivers  all  flow  to  the  westward, 
the  travellers  reached  a  series  of  heights,  on 
the  summit  of  which  the  caravan  rested. 
From  this  point  a  brilliant  line  was  visible 
across  the  foliage.  "What  is  that  light "?" 
inquired  Captain  Burton.  I  believe  it  is 
the  water ^''  replied  the  guide.  It  was  indeed 
the  great  lake.  They  advanced  a  few  paces 
when  a  view  was  opened  up  which  filled 
them  with  astonishment  and  delight.  Fa- 
tigue was  forgotten, — the  end  seemed  to  be 
attained.  The  13th  February  1858  forms 
an  era  in  African  discovery.  At  last  the 
lake,  about  which  Europeans  had  been 
tantalized  by  vague  and  contradictory  re- 
ports for  the  last  300  years,  lies  before  them. 
The  negroes  called  it  Tanganyika,  but  the 
Arabs  Ujiji,  from-the  chief  place  on  its  banks. 
Procuring  a  frail  fishing  bark  the  travellers 
managed  to  examine  its  northern  half,  but 
without  attaining  its  extreme  point.  They 
were  assured  that  a  great  river  flows  into  its 
northern  extremity,  and  that  it  is  surrounded 
there  by  lofty  mountains.  Lake  Tanganyika 
lies  between  the  parallels  of  3°  and  8°  south, 
at  a  distance  of  about  600  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Zanguebar — nearly  one-third  of  the 
width  of  the  continent  in  this  latitude,  and 
so  about  1250  miles  from  the  western 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  or  Zaire. 
It  is  about  300  miles  long,  thirty  to  forty 


*  The  name  is  disputed  by  Mr.  Cooley,  who 
further  maintains  that  tiie  term  "  Mountains  of  the 
Moon"  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  is  an  Arabic  inter- 
polation. 


broad,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  shores  are  elevated,  its  water  sweet,  and 
it  abounds  in  fish.  It  appears  to  be  the  re- 
servoir of  all  the  surrounding  streams.  On 
its  western  shores  are  the  miserable  tribe  of 
the  Ubembe,  who  instead  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  live  on 
vermin,  and  devour  human  flesh. 

After  a  residence  of  eleven  weeks  spent  in 
laborious  researches,  and  in  difficulties  with 
the  chiefs,  who  evinced  an  insatiable  rapacity, 
the  expedition  retraced  its  steps  to  Kaze. 
Speke  had  suffered  much  from  fever  during 
the  first  part  of  the  journey ;  now  it  was 
Burton's  turn.  Meantime  the  reports  of  the 
Arab  merchants  regarding  another  great  lake 
farther  to  the  north  excited  their  attention. 
It  was  decided  that  Burton  should  remain  at 
Kaze,  and  that  his  companion  should  proceed 
alone  to  verify  these  statements.  Accord- 
ingly Speke,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  es- 
cort, set  out  on  the  9th  July,  and  after  a  march 
of  twenty-five  days,  over  a  country  which 
presented  no  serious  difficulty,  he  arrived  at 
the  shores  of  a  vast  lake,  called  by  the  na- 
tives simply  Nyanza  (the  water),  to  which 
he  prefixed  the  name  Victoria  in  honour  of 
the  Queen.*  He  did  not  proceed  beyond  the 
southern  point,  which  he  found  to  be  in  lat- 
2°  44'  s.,  long.  33°  e.,  and  3553  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  thus  6°  7',  or 
450  miles  nearly  due  south  of  the  highest 
point  on  the  Nile  reached  by  Miani.  The 
natives  could  tell  nothing  about  the  exten- 
sion of  the  lake  towards  the  north ;  no  one 
had  seen  it,  but  some  affirmed  that  it  reached 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Arab  merchants 
asserted  that  the  Nyanza  was  the  source  of 
some  great  river,  they  knew  not  what ;  but 
Speke,  with  the  instinct  of  a  true  discoverer, 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  must  be  the  White 
Nile.  He  ardently  desired  to  proceed  north- 
wards, but  duty  required  him  to  rejoin  his 
chief  On  the  25th  August  he  was  on  his 
way  back  to  Kaze,  and  finding  Burton  in  a 
condition  to  be  removed,  they  resumed  their 
homeward  route. 

Speke  describes  the  countries  he  traversed 
in  the  most  favourable  terms ;  cultivation 
appeared  more  general  than  in  other  coun- 
tries he  had  seen,  and  during  the  six  months 
of  his  journey  he  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  the  natives.  At  that  season,  corre- 
sponding to  our  winter,  the  climate  was 
healthy  and  the  temperature  mild,  the  great- 
est heat  of  the  day  never  exceeding  85°  Fahr. 
No  new  observations  were  made  during  the 


*  This  distinction  appears  to  have  been  rendered 
necessary  from  the  similarity  of  the  names  Nyanza 
and  Nyassa,  which  also  means  wate^,  a  similarity 
which  must  have  led  to  the  confouuding  of  the  two 
lakes  into  one. 
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five  months  occupied  in  the  return  from  Kaze 
to  the  coast;  the  travellers,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  febrile  attacks,  longed  for  repose. 
On  reaching  London,  Captain  Speke  had  the 
founder's  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  awarded  to  him  for  his  im- 
portant discovery.  Thus  the  great  inland 
sea  of  the  missionaries,  reduced  to  more 
moderate  dimensions,  was  found  to  have  an 
actual  existence,  and  their  credit  was  in  so 
far  established.  But  the  Snowy  Mountains 
remained  doubtful  till  June  18G1,  when  the 
Baron  C,  von  Decken,  accompanied  by  the 
English  geologist,  Mr.  Thornton,  ascended 
Kilima-Njaro  to  the  hei;.ht  of  13,000  feet, 
where  they  saw  avalanches  descending  from 
its  slopes.  Its  elevation  they  state  to  be 
upwards  of  20,000  feet,  the  upper  portions 
being  covered  with  perennial  snow,  although 
it  is  not  more  than  3°  south  of  the  Equator. 
Kilima-Njaro  is  described,  from  the  presence 
of  lava,  as  being  of  volcanic  origin.  To  the 
south  of  it  a  lake  called  Yibe  is  said  to  be 
thirty,  miles  long,  two  to  three  miles  broad, 
and  1900  feet  above  the  sea.  And  towards 
the  north-north-west  there  is  an  alpine  region 
with  peaks  rising  to  a  great  elevation. 

Eiiger  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  achieve- 
ments of  1857-8,  Speke  was  overjoyed  to 
find  in  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  a  warm  advo- 
cate for  the  completion  of  his  discoveries, 
and  thus,  encouraged  by  British  geographers, 
aided  by  a  Government  subsidy,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Captain  Grant,  a  former 
companion  in  ai'ms  in  India,  he  left  Zanzibar 
on  the  1st  October  1860,  by  the  same  route 
he  had  traversed  in  1857  with  Captain  Burton. 
The  travellers  were  preceded  by  a  caravan 
of  natives  sent  on  to  form  a  depot  of  goods 
at  ^^aze.  They  were  escorted  by  sixty  armed 
men  from  Zanzibar,  engaged  to  carry  their 
personal  baggage  for  the  entire  journey,  and 
a  host  of  porters  carrying  beads,  calico,  and 
other  articles  of  exchange.  A  detachment 
of  Hottentot  soldiers  from  the  Cape  Colony 
proved  a  great  encumbrance,  and  were  sent 
back.  Mules  and  donkeys  were  tried  and 
failed,  and  the  journey  was,  of  necessity,  per- 
formed on  foot.  It  began  under  the  greatest 
discouragements  :  the  countiy  was  parched 
with  drought,  the  tribes  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  famine  threatened,  porters  and 
guides  absconded,  and  it  was  after  great  de- 
lays and  privations  that  they  reached  Kaze. 
Here  their  progress  was  arrested  for  want 
of  interpreters  and  carriers ;  and  hence  they 
sent  despatches  to  England  dated  30th  Sep- 
tember 18G1,  a  year  after  they  had  enter- 
ed the  country.  In  October  the  expedition 
was  again  on  the  march,  with  a  new  staff  of 
assistants  and  better  prospects  of  success. 
From  this  time,  however,  nothing  was  heard 


of  them  in  England  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  the  gloomiest  forebodings  were  indulged 
in  as  to  their  fate.  Despatches  sent  by  way 
of  Zanzibar  never  reached  home,  and  the  first 
tidings  of  their  safety  was  Captain  Speke's 
telegram  from  Gondokoro,  15th  February 
1863.  But  this  is  anticipating.  From  Kaze 
the  new  route  lay  nnw.  through  the  kingdom 
of  Uzinza,  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  coun- 
try, and  on  the  1st  January  1862,  we  find 
them  leaving  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Karagwe,  a  small  territory  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Nyanza,  forming  part  of  an 
extremely  interesting  region,  which  occupies 
the  eastern  slopes  of  a  mountainous  country, 
stretching  200  miles  to  the  west,  and  about 
5000  feet  above  the  sea.  Some  of  its  peaks 
are  10,000  feet  high,  part  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  according  to  Burton  and  Speke. 
Two  main  rivers  water  the  territory ;  one, 
the  principal  feeder  of  the  Nyanza,  on  the 
west ;  the  other  flows  north-west  to  the  lit- 
tle Luta  N'Zige  Lake.  Its  climate  is  de- 
scribed as  being  equal  to  that  of  England 
in  summer.  It  is  well  watered  by  run- 
ning streams,  tall  grass  covers  the  slopes  of 
the  hills,  peas,  beans,  the  sugar-cane,  banana 
and  tobacco  are  abundant,  and  the  valleys  are 
pastured  by  fat  cattle.  The  negroes  of 
Karagw6  are  of  a  superior  order,  and  very 
friendly  to  strangers.  Captain  Speke  made 
a  favourable  impression  on  the  King,  who 
received  him  with  the  greatest  kindness,  sup- 
plied his  wants,  and  gave  him  recommend- 
ations to  the  king  of  the  adjoining  country. 
Leaving  Karagwe,  our  travellers  crossed 
the  river  Kitangule,  and  entered  Uganda, 
"  the  paradise  of  Equatorial  Africa,"  a  well- 
watered  region,  where  vegetation  flourishes 
in  the  utmost  luxuriance.  The  banana, 
coffee,  and  the  date  palm  abound,  and  the 
climate  is  mild  and  genial  as  the  summer 
climate  of  the  south  of  England.  Hun- 
dreds of  white,  hornless  cattle  were  seen 
browsing  in  the  richest  pasture  lands. 
Speke  describes  the  people  of  Uganda  as 
the  "  French  "  of  these  regions,  on  account 
of  their  vivacity  and  good  taste  in  dress  and 
dwellings.  The  Sultan,  who  has  absolute 
authority,  was  acquainted  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  by  white  men,  and  had  re- 
ceived their  merchandise  in  exchange.  He 
was  desirous  of  establishing  a  trade  route 
from  his  country  to  Gondokoro,  but  the  tribes 
on  the  north  barred  the  passage.  This  king 
showed  the  greatest  friendship  to  Captain 
Speke,  who  was  detained  five  months  in  the 
country,  treated  with  unbounded  hospitalitv, 
yet  almost  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  so  jealously 
were  his  movements  watched,  until  he  was 
allowed  reluctantly  to  pass  on  to  the  neigh- 
bouring territory.     North-west  of  Uganda, 
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the  country  of  Unyoro  stretches  to  the  little 
LiitaN'Zige  Lake.  This  border-land,  which  is 
described  as  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kittara, 
is  in  part  covered  with  dark  forests  and  tail 
rank  grass,  which  harbours  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros.  It  is  chiefly  pelopled  by  in- 
ferior tribes  of  scantily  attired  negroes,  be- 
longing to  the  peculiar  Wahuraa  race,  who 
subsist  chiefly  on  grain  and  tl:je  sweet  potato. 
The  King,  named  Kamrasi,  is  described  as 
morose  and  cruel ;  his  chief  occupations  are, 
fattening  his  wives  and  children  till  they  are 
scarce  able  to  stand,  and  exercising  his  au- 
thority like  a  despot.  Among  these  barba- 
rous tribes,  Speke,  for  the  first  time,  met 
with  savages  in  a  state  of  nudity.  Up  to 
Unyoro  the  language  of  Southern  Africa 
sufficed  the  travellers,  but  beyond  this  it 
ceased  at  once,  and  the  dialects  of  the  north 
came  into  use.  It  required  an  entire  year 
to  pass  through  these  three  kingdoms,  in 
which,  till  now,  no  white  man  had  ever  been 
seen ;  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  detain 
our  travellers,  that,  in  all  probability,  they 
would  not  have  effected  their  escape  but  for 
the  numerous  presents  they  were  enabled  to 
bestow,  and  the  still  more  ample  promises 
they  made  to  open  up  commercial  relations 
between  their  sable  majesties  and  the  Queen 
of  England.  Uganda  is  traversed  on  the  east 
by  the  Mworango  and  Luyere  or  Luajerri 
rivers,  which  flow  north  from  Murchison 
Firth  on  the  north-west  shores  of  the  Ny- 
anza.  East  of  this,  about  the  middle  of  the 
lake  on  the  north  shore,  the  main  branch  of 
the  White  Nile  leaves  "Napoleon  Channel," 
with  a  breadth  of  150  yards,  by  the  "  Ripon 
Falls,"  over  igneous  rocks  twelve  feet  in 
height.  Speke  satisfied  himself  that  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Nyanza  nearly  coin- 
cides, in  direction,  with  the  line  of  the 
Equator,  but  is  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
north  of  it.  He  supposes  that  formerly  it 
covered  a  larger  area.  At  present,  its  ex- 
tent is  estimated  at  150  miles  in  length  and 
breadth ;  it  is  an  immense  reservoir  of  fresh 
sweet  water  of  no  great  depth.  The  surface 
was  found  to  be  3553  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  There  are  fleets  of  canoes  on  the 
lake,  and  yet  there  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  tribes  on  its  opposite  shores,  who 
are  quite  unknown  to  each  other.  At  its 
north-east  extremity  Lake  Baringa,  described 
by  the  natives  as  a  long  narrow  basin,  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Nyanza,  but  in 
what  manner  remains  to  be  discovered. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Baringa 
gives  rise  to  the  Asua,  a  large  stream  which 
falls  into  the  White  Nile  on  the  east,  about 
80  miles  above  Gondokoro.  The  country 
on  the  immediate  north  of  the  Nyanza,  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  Baringa  Lake,  is  occupi- 


ed by  the  Usoga,  Uvuma,  Ukori  and  Amara 
negroes,  of  whom  little  is  known  except  the 
names.  Having  continued  his  route  to  Mur- 
chison Firth,  Speke  struck  off"  northward 
some  fifty  miles,  to  a  place  called  Kari,  and 
crossing  the  Luyere  river  he  followed  the 
main  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  came  upon  the 
Nyanza  at  the  Ripon  Falls,  already  noticed. 
This  detour  was  rendered  necessary  from  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Retracing 
his  steps  northward  to  Kari  he  rejoined  the 
expedition,  and  followed  the  downward  course 
of  the  main  stream  to  the  Karuma  Falls  in 
Chopi,  about  latitude  2°  20'  north,  where  the 
river  makes  a  great  bend  towards  the  west 
to  join  the  little  Liita  N'Zige  Lake  at  its 
northern  extremity.  The  southern  end  of 
this  Lake  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  Equa- 
tor; it  is  described  as  a  narrow  reservoir 
about  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  large  is- 
land containing  deposits  of  salt,  towards  the 
north.  It  is  said  to  be  about  2200  feet  above 
the  sea ;  showing  a  fall  of  surface  level  to 
the  amount  of  1353  feet  in  the  space  of  120 
miles,  which  intervene  between  it  and  the 
Nyanza.  The  Nile  is  believed  to  flow  from 
the  north-western  point  of  this  lake,  and  to 
turn  again  to  the  eastward  till  it  is  joined  by 
the  Asua  before  noticed.  Unfortunately 
Speke  found  it  impossible  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  main  stream,  as  he  ardently 
desired,  on  account  of  a  war  which  was  rag- 
ing at  the  time.  From  the  Karuma  Falls 
the  travellers  saw  the  Nile  rushing  boister- 
ously towards  the  west,  and  it  must  have 
been  with  heavy  hearts  that  they  turned 
away  when  within  sixty  or  seventy  miles  of 
its  entrance  into  the  lake.  They  passed 
through  the  Ukidi  country,  following  the 
chord  of  an  arc  to  the  north-north-west,  and 
met  the  river  again  in  the  Madi  country, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Asua,  in  latitude  3° 
35'  north.  Between  the  two  extremes  of 
the  arc  described  by  the  main  stream,  there 
is  a  diflference  of  level  of  1000  feet,  which  is 
to  be  accounted  for,  probably,  by  a  series 
of  rapids  and  cataracts.  From  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  the  river  "long  flats  and  long 
rapids,"  there  was  no  question  about  its  be- 
ing the  same  White  Nile  they  parted  with 
at  the  Karuma  Falls.  The  Asua  is  an  im- 
portant feeder  of  the  Nile  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  it  is  fordable  at  other  times. 

At  De  Bono's  station,  about  latitude  3" 
north,  the  party  found  ^  great  many  Turks 
— ivory  traders — the  only  occupants  of  the 
place — who  received  them  with  kindness. 
In  a  few  days  the  travellers  and  traders  set 
out  together  for  Gondokoro,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  15th  February.  This  place 
was  found,  from  astronomical  observation, 
to  be  ia  latitude  4°  54'  5"  n.,  longitude 
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31°  46'  9"  E.  This  in  itself  is  a  most  im- 
portant determination,  since  on  it  depends 
the  value  of  the  itineraries  of  travellers  reck- 
oning from  it  as  a  starting-point.  To  their 
inexpressible  delight  the  first  Englishman 
they  met  with  was  their  friend  Mr.  S.  W. 
Baker,  well  known  for  his  bold  adventures 
in  those  regions,  who  came  up  the  Nile  to 
help  them  in  case  of  need.  On  learning  that 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  White  River  was 
still  unexplored,  Mr.  Baker,  with  character- 
istic decision,  at  once  resolved  to  set  out  for 
the  examination  of  the  famous  lake  Liita 
N'Zige,  which  Speke  and  Grant,  as  before 
noticed,  were  not  able  to  visit.  We  have 
since  learned  that  after  organizing  a  party 
and  paying  them  in  advance,  the  "  Khartum 
scoundrels"  had,  as  usual,  mutinied  and  de- 
serted him ;  this  was  in  March.  More  cheer- 
ing news  followed,  and  on  the  12th  April  he 
had  reached  a  point  101  miles  south-east 
of  Gondokoro,  on  his  way  to  the  upper 
streams  of  the  Sobat,  under  protection  of  a 
trading  party.  Another  well-omened  inci- 
dent at  Gondokoro  was  the  arrival  of  three 
ladies,*  who  also  were  emulous  to  succour 
them.  With  the  most  praiseworthy  devo- 
tion, these  ladies  continued  their  voyage  of 
geographical  discovery.  Accompanied  by 
M.  de  Heuglin,  Dr.  Steudner,  and  a  well- 
organized  staff,  they  intended  to  steer  west- 
ward by  Lake  No,  and  the  Bsihr-el-Ghazal 
(river  of  the  Gazelles)  the  first,  and  only 
great  affluent  of  the  Nile  which  joins  it  on 
the  west  or  left  bank.  It  meets  the  main 
stream  in  the  parallel  of  9°  north.  At  first 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  small  marshy 
lake,  round  the  entrance  of  which  the  Nile 
winds  with  considerable  velocity.  Between 
the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Khartum  the  scenery 
of  the  river  changes  from  the  monotonous 
marshy  flats  infested  with  reptiles  and  ma- 
laria, which  were  its  characteristic  features 
above  this  point,  to  that  of  a  tropical  river 
of  the  New  World,  the  richest  foliage  and 
flowers  festooning  its  banks.  The  second 
tributary  is  the  Giraffe,  joining  the  Nile  on 
the  right.  It  falls  with  a  swirl  into  the  main 
stream,  the  volume  of  water  being  equal  to 
about  one-third  of  the  Nile.  Its  source  is 
quite  unknown.  The  third  tributary,  also 
on  the  right,  is  the  South  Sobat,  a  full  navi- 
gable stream,  broader  than  the  Giraffe,  but 
not  so  rapid.  The  North  Sobat  was,  unfor- 
tunately, passed  by  unobserved.     The  fourth 


*  These  ladies,  Madame  Tinn6,  her  daughter,  and 
her  sister  Madame  Van  Capelleo,  daughters  of  the 
famous  Dutch  Admiral,  Van  Capelleu,  the  coadjutor 
of  Lord  Exmouth  at  Algiers,  have,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  small  steamer  on  the  Nile,  been  enabled  to 
navigate  its  waters  ,with  a  rapidity  and  ease  before 
unknown. 


tributary  is  the  Blue  River,  which  joins 
the  White  Nile  at  Khartum  in  latitude  15" 
30'  K. 

Speke  describes  the  Blue  Nile  as  a  mount- 
ain-stream, emanating  in  the  country  be- 
yond the  rainy  zone,  but  subject  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tropical  rains  and  droughts  ;  at 
one  time  full,  at  another  empty,  or  so  shal- 
low as  to  be  fordable.  He  says,  "the  sus- 
picion that  it  was  the  Nile  must  of  itself 
appear  absurd ;  for  its  waters,  during  the 
dry  seasons,  would  be  absorbed  long  before 
they  reached  the  sea.  But  apart  from  this 
feature  of  the  volume  of  the  Blue  River,  the 
Nile  runs  like  a  sluice  in  its  wonted  course, 
whilst  the  Blue  River  describes  a  graceful 
sweep."  The  fifth  and  last  tributary  of  the 
Nile  is  the  Atbara,  which  is  in  all  respects 
like  the  Blue  River,  only  smaller.  Beyond 
this  the  mighty  fertilizer  flows  on  in  solitary 
grandeur  through  the  deserts  of  Nubia  and 
Egypt  without  a  single  tributary  stream, 
between  the  parallels  of  17°  and  32°,  a  dis- 
tance of  1000  miles,  to  the  Mediterranean, 
which  it  enters  by  the  Damietta  and  Ro- 
setta  mouths,  the  only  two  remaining  of  the 
seven  branches  by  which  in  ancient  times  it 
escaped  from  the  Delta,  the  others  having 
been  filled  up  with  the  sands  of  ages.  The 
arrival  of  the  travellers  inspired  new  life  into 
the  European  colony  at  Khartum.  The  in- 
teresting accounts  they  gave  of  the  negro 
nations  they  had  visited,  till  then  unknown, 
and  the  advantages  the  new  countries  ofiered 
for  European  commerce,  filled  every  head 
with  projects  of  pacific  invasion. 

Captains  Speke  and  Grant  arrived  at 
Southampton  on  the  17th  June,  having  been 
absent  from  England  about  three  years.  A 
special  meeting  in  honour  of  their  return  was 
held  on  the  22d  June,  when  the  reception  by 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  the 
largest  and  most  influential  ever  held.  On 
this  occasion  the  President  presented  to  Cap- 
tain Speke  the  gold  medal  sent  him  by  the 
King  of  Italy.  Since  then  a  similar  medal 
has  arrived  for  his  companion,  bearing  the 
inscription,  "^^  Capitano  Grant,  divise  col 
Capitano  Speke  gloria  e  pericoli."  As  the 
earliest  recognition  by  a  foreign  power  of  the 
merits  of  our  great  discoverers,  this  is  high- 
ly creditable  to  his  Italian  Majesty,  and  to 
the  distinguished  geographer,  Signor  Negri 
Cristoforo,  the  bearer  of  the  gifts.  The  trav- 
ellers brought  home  drawings  of  costume 
and  scenery,  mostly  by  Captain  Grant,  with 
specimens  of  botanical  and  geological  pro- 
ducts, which  will  give  great  interest  to  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  travels,  now  anxious- 
ly looked  for.  With  a  disinterested  love  of 
truth,  worthy  of  the  most  extensive  imita- 
tion, Captain  Speke  placed  his  tables  of  as- 
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tronomical  positions,  the  results  of  many 
days  and  nights  of  labour,  unreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  for  ver- 
ification. These  will  give  to  any  maps  which 
may  accompany  the  travels  a  value  which 
■will  be  all  the  more  highly  appreciated  by 
the  student  of  geography  on  account  of  their 
rarity.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results 
of  the  journey,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
novel,  is  given  in  the  table  of  temperatures 
from  observations  made  in  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Nyanza.  These  reveal  a 
condition  of  climate  very  different  from  what 
is  usually  understood  in  Europe  regarding 
those  regions.  There  is  something  almost 
startling  in  the  fact,  deduced  from  the  most 
careful  observation,  that  in  Karagwe,  latitude 
1°  40'  8.,  the  temperature  during  five  months 
was,  on  one  occasion  only,  so  high  as  85° 
Fahr. ;  that  at  9  a.m.  it  ranged  from  60°  to 
71°,  and  that  the  nights  were  invariably  cool. 
At  Uganda,  1700  feet  lower  than  Karagwe, 
the  temperature  is  only  a  little  higher,  but 
Unyoro  is  decidedly  hotter,  the  maximum 
there  being  86",  and  the  minimum  61°  to 
72°.  The  estimated  mean  temperature,  for 
the  whole  year  is  68° ;  maximum,  82° ;  min- 
imum, 51°,  and  the  extreme  range  49°.  The 
very  mild  nature  of  the  climate  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  a  comparison  with  other 
■well-known  places  whose  range  of  tempera- 
ture nearly  corresponds.  Thus  the  yearly 
mean  temperature  of  Funchal  in  Madeira, 
Bermuda,  Gibraltar,  and  Cape  Town,  is  be- 
tween 67°  and  68°.  The  maximum,  82°, 
corresponds  with  the  summer  temperature 
of  New  Orleans  and  Canton,  and  the  mini- 
mum, 51°,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  London  and  Vienna. 
This  state  of  the  climate,  so  favourable  to 
European  colonization,  is  owing  to  the  great 
elevation  of  the  table-land  :  Karagwe  being 
5100,  Uganda,  3400,  and  Unyoro,  3200  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Then,  again,  the  aver- 
age annual  rain-fall  is  49  inches  only,  a  sur- 
prisingly small  amount  of  atmospheric  de- 
position, far  below  that  of  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
from  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  countr3^  The  prevailing  winds 
are  easterly,  varying  from  ne.  between  No- 
vember and  March,  and  e.  by  s.  and  se.  from 
March  to  November,  except  in  the  seasons 
of  heaviest  rain-fall,  when  they  are  variable. 
The  easterly  wind  causes  the  rain-clouds  to 
deposit  their  moisture  on  the  edge  of  the 
high' eastern  table-land  before  reaching  these 
countries;  the  vast  Sahara  Desert  on  the 
north  furnishes  not  one  drop  of  moisture, 
and  the  high  land  of  Lower  Guinea  inter- 
cepts the  rain-clouds  from  the  Atlantic  on 
the  west.    The  wet  and  dry  seasons  are  not 


clearly  marked  ;  they  are  most  decided  dur- 
ing  the  rains  of  April  and  November. 

Speke  notes  twenty-one  days  of  rain  or 
slight  showers  during  March,  but  of  these 
in  eleven  cases  only  was  the  amount  of  rain 
sufficient  to  be  measured.  About  once  a 
month  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  occurs,  amount- 
ing to  one  or  two  inches,  and  about  one- 
third  of  the  annual  amount  falls  during  sud- 
den showers  and  thunder-storms. 

Besides  fixing,  by  astronomical  observa- 
tion, the  latitude  and  longitude  of  all  the 
important  points  visited,  and  collecting 
numerous  observations  on  meteorology, 
Captain  Speke  occupied  himself,  while  in 
honourable  durance,  in  writing  a  history  of 
the  Wahuma,  whom  he  considers  as  either 
Gallas  or  Abyssinians,  who  have  lost  their 
language  and  their  religion  :  having  no  idea 
of  a  soul.  With  regard  to  the  relative 
civilisation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Karagw6, 
Uganda,  and  Unyoro,  Speke  has  no  hesita- 
tion in  giving  the  preference  to  the  former. 
He  represents  the  King  Rumanika  as  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  of  an  inquiring  mind,  ask- 
ing about  the  moon  and  stars,  and  what  be- 
comes of  the  old  suns  !  Speke  first  taught 
him  to  shoot,  and  he  practised  diligently  on 
his  cows  in  the  court-yard.  The  King  had, 
in  return,  given  him  a  great  amount  of  geo- 
graphical information.  M'Tese,  the  King 
of  Uganda,  is  an  amiable  young  man,  much 
occupied  with  field  sports.  He  was  the 
greatest  friend  of  the  travellers.  The  names 
of  those  and  many  other  kingdoms  and  tribes 
were  known  to  geographers  by  hearsay 
only,  from  Arab  merchants  during  Speke's 
first  journey ;  and  no  one  had  ever  before 
heard  of  the  dynasties  which  he  enumerates, 
among  whose  kings  we  are  told  of  Ware 
the  Seventh  and  Rohinda  the  Sixth ;  while 
one  of  the  descendants  of  these  sovereigns  is 
at  present  the  master  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  wives. 

It  thus  appears  that  these  gallant  Indian 
officers  have  fulfilled  all  the  conditions 
which,  at  the  outset,  we  enumerated  as  re- 
quisite to  entitle  any  one  to  the  character  of 
an  explorer  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
But,  as  in  the  -case  of  other  pioneers  of 
geographical  research,  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  would  detract  from  their  merit, 
and  lower  their  standard  of  desert.  There 
are,  it  seems,  "  theoretical  discoverers  of 
the  sources  of  the  Nile,"  who,  in  their  own 
opinion,  ought  to  share  a  large  portion  of 
the  glory, — there  are  discoverers  after  the 
fiict, — and  there  are  critical  resurrectionists 
who  bring  up  ghostly  traditions  as  evidence 
that  this  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun ; 
cavillers  whose  distorted  vision  prevents 
their  seeing  merit  anywhere  but  in  their 
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own  doings.  One  of  the  most  noisy  of  these 
objectors,  M.  Miani,  a  Venetian,  long  resi- 
dent in  Egypt,  protests  against  the  river  of 
Speke  being  the  true  Nite.  He,  having  got 
farther  south  than  any  of  the  other  traders, 
and  being  no  observer,  believed  that  he  had 
reached  the  second  degree  of  north  latitude, 
where  he  cut  his  name  on  a  tree.  But  he, 
we  can  readily  believe,  will  speedily  bow 
himself  out  of  court  when  he  learns  that 
Speke,  in  his  return  northwards,  came  upon 
that  very  tree  bearing  Miani's  name,  and 
ascertained  it  to  be  not  in  latitude  2°,  but 
in  3°  30'  north.  And  since  Speke  traced 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  from  3"  south  of  the 
Equator,  it  is  clear  that  the  Venetian  was 
never  within  450  miles  of  its  source.  We 
are  not  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done, 
whether  in  more  remote  or  more  recent 
times,  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the 
Nile,  and  we  would  grudge  no  man,  Por- 
tuguese, French,  or  German,  his  due  meed 
of  praise.  All  honour  to  the  noble  army  of 
men  who  have  sacrificed  their  ease,  their 
fortunes,  and,  alas !  in  so  many  cases,  their 
lives,  in  the  cause  of  science  and  philan- 
thropy ;  and  all  credit  to  the  diligent  student 
who,  in  a  fair  spirit,  brings  to  light,  from 
obscure  sources,  the  labours  of  others  in 
former  times,  without  attempting  to  throw 
discredit  on  those  of  our  own  day.  But 
the  question  remains,  how,  when  all  this 
vaunted  erudition  was  open  to  men  of  every 
nation,  how  was  it  that  the  actual  discovery 
was  reserved  for  our  own  countrymen  ?  Is 
it,  in  the  words  of  a  French  author,  writing 
before  Speke's  explorations  were  known, 
because  "  les  decouvreurs  par  excellence,  les 
Anglais,  sont  a  I'oeuvre  en  effet  ?" 

We  have  seen  that  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  Nile  flows  through  Karagwe  eastward 
to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and,  according  to 
native  report,  confirmed  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  the  sources  of  Livingstone's 
Shire  are  also  to  be  found  here.  Its  head 
waters  are  supposed  to  lie  among  the  streams 
wjiich  flow  into  Lake  Tanganyika  at  its 
northern,  and  out  of  it  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity ;  thence  it  may  find  its  way  south- 
eastward to  the  Lake  Nyanja  or  Nyassa, 
from  the  southern  end  of  which  it  has 
been  traced  to  its  outlet  in  the  Zambese. 
For  our  knowledge  of  this  river  and  lake,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  other  Lake  Shirwa,  and 
the  River  Rovuma,  we  are  indebted  to 
David  Livingstone,  to  whose  noble  exer- 
tions, in  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  we  owe 
the  renovation  of  the  map  of  Southern 
Africa.  After  having  completed  his  re- 
searches in  the  vast  basin  of  the  Zambese 
1852-56,  with  which  our  readers  are  ac- 
quainted  through  his    Missionary    Travels 


in  Africa,  Dr.  Livingstone  ascended  the 
Shire  by  means  of  a  small  steamer  in  1859. 
He  found  it  a  fine  stream  with  a  breadth  of 
160  yards,  and  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  On  this  occasion  he  discovered  the 
Shirwa,  a  lake  200  miles  long,  and  50 
broad.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  1500  or 
2000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  like  Tanganyika 
it  is  surrounded  by  verdant  mountains,  one 
of  which.  Mount  Zomba,  on  the  west,  is 
8000  feet  in  elevation.  It  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity  of  this  mountain  that  the  members  of 
the  University  Mission  were  located.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  brackish,  and  we  are 
told  that  fish,  leeches,  alligators,  and  hippo- 
potami abound.  In  August  1861,  Dr.  Liv- 
ingstone and  his  party  proceeded  to  explore 
Lake  Nyassa,  ascending  the  Shire,  and  pass- 
ing through  a  valley  with  numerous  villages, 
surrounded  by  plantations.  They  managed 
to  carry  a  four-oared  boat  in  three  weeks 
over  a  series  of  rapids  and  rocky  barriers, 
which  were  named  "  Murchison  Cataracts." 
These  extend  over  thirty -five  miles  of  lati- 
tude, and  the  total  fall,  in  this  interval,  is 
estimated  at  1200  feet.  Having  surmount- 
ed these  obstacles,  the  travellers  launched 
the  boat  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Shire, 
and  were  soon  rewarded  by  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  Lake  Nyassa,  or  the  "  Star  Lake," 
which  they  reached  on  the  2d  September, 
accompanied  by  twenty  natives.  They  ex- 
plored the  western  shores  for  about  200 
miles,  part  of  the  expedition  travelling  on 
foot,  and  part  in  the  boat. 

So  sudden  and  violent  were  the  storms 
that  swept  the  surface  of  the  lake,  that  they 
could  not  venture  far  from  the  shore,  but 
they  were  enabled  to  measure  its  breadth 
by  rough  triangulation  when  the  opposite 
side  was  visible.  "  The  lake  has  something 
of  the  boot-shape  of  Italy  :"  it  is  narrowest 
at  the  ankle,  where  it  is  twenty  miles,  and 
it  increases  gradually  to  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
in  width.  Its  surface  is  estimated  at  about 
1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  350  miles 
inland  from  the  coast  of  Mozambique.  Noth- 
ing certain  could  be  learned  about  its  north- 
ern extremity,  but  it  is  supposed  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  parallel  of  10°  s. ;  its 
southern  extremity  is  in  latitude  14"  25'  s. 
Most  of  the  land  near  the  lake  is  low  and 
marshy  ;  here  it  is  tenanted  by  water-fowl, 
and  roamed  over  by  the  elephant.  At  a 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  there  are 
ranges  of  high  and  well-wooded  granite 
hills.  The  depth  of  the  lake  is  indicated  by 
the  changing  colour  of  its  surface.  Near 
shore  it  is  bright  green,  and  towards  the 
centre  it  is  deep  blue,  like  the  sea.  A 
sounding  line  of  200  fathoms  failed  to 
reach  the  bottom  within  a  mile  of  the  coast. 
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The  temperature  of  the  water,  which  is 
sweet  and  full  of  fish,  was  72°  Fahr.  Five 
small  streams  were  observed  to  enter  the 
Nyassa  on  the  west  side,  within  the  space 
travelled  over. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  surface  of  the 
lake  rises  about  three  feet.  The  natives  of 
its  southern  shores  are  of  one  tribe  and 
language.  Their  villages  are  reared  so 
close  together  as  frequently  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  habitations.  These  indus- 
trious negroes  are  good  cultivators  of  the 
soil  and  hardy  fishermen.  They  behaved 
with  considerable  civility  to  our  travellers, 
and  did  not  exact  the  customary  dues  for 
passing  through  their  territory.  The  slave- 
trade  is  carried  on  with  activity,  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  observed  an  Arab-built  "  dhow" 
or  boat  on  the  lake  used  for  ferrying  the 
victims  of  this  nefarious  traffic  across  its 
waters.  The  Rovuma  river  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  discussion,  and  its  origin  is 
still  doubtful.  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks  it 
comes  from  some  lake  as  yet  unknown.  It 
falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  latitude 
10°  28'  s.,  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Cape 
Delgado,  with  an  entrance  one  mile  in 
width.  The  expedition  reached  thirty  miles 
up  the  river  when  the  water  began  to  fall 
so  rapidly  that  they  were  obliged  to  return. 
The  navigation  is  intricate,  and  the  down 
current  is  at  the  rate  of  three  knots  per 
hour.  The  rise  and  fall  is  more  than  six 
feet,  and  the  water  becomes  very  muddy. 

It  has  been  argued  that  these  are  not 
original  discoveries,  since  the  Shire  is  men- 
tioned by  more  than  one  Portuguese  travel- 
ler, and  the  lake,  under  the  name  of  the 
Marvi,  figures  on  the  maps  of  D'Anville; 
but  the  vague  and  imperfect  accounts  of  the 
Portuguese  were  so  little  valued  in  Europe 
that  the  lake  was  effaced  from  our  maps  of 
Africa,  and  so  the  positive  results  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  explorations  are,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, equivalent  to  a  discovery. 

By  the  latest  accounts  from  South  Africa, 
we  are  grieved  to  learn  that  the  prospects 
of  the  Universities'  Mission  were  very 
gloomy.  A  famine,  caused  by  drought, 
prevailed  over  the  whole  region,  and  the 
consequent  mortality  was  very  great. 

It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steward, 
finding  that  Dr.  Livingstone's  expedition  was 
delayed,  had  made  an  attempt  in  July  last 
year,  to  reach  Lake  Nyassa  by  himself,  but 
had  been  compelled  to  turn  back  from  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  food.  He  had 
again  in  September  ascended  the  Zambese 
to  beyond  Tette,  but  was  again  forced  to 
return  from  the  same  cause.  Dr.  Living- 
stone ascended  the  Zambese  in  December, 
and  in  January  this  year  he  had  reached 


the  Shire  —  the  small  steamer  "  Nyassa" 
being  towed  up  by  the  "Pioneer."  In 
February,  he  was  within  thirty  miles  of  the 
Lake.  Unfortun^ely  both  vessels  had 
grounded  on  a  sandbank,  and  there  h'ld 
been  much  fever  and  sickness  among  the 
crews,  still  Dr.  Livingstone  hoped  to  push 
his  way  overland  with  the  small  steamer, 
and  thus  to  complete  the  much  desired  ex- 
ploration of  the  Star  Lake. 

These  expeditions,  as  shown  by  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  C.  Livingstone,  have 
developed  unlimited  tracts  of  land  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  cotton,  and  others  for 
sugar-cane;  the  best  for  both  being  near  the 
sea-coast,  which  enjoys  a  healthy  climate, 
and  is  thickly  peopled  by  a  native  race,  al- 
ready engaged  in  their  cultivation.  All  that 
is  needed,  he  argues,  is  the  development  of 
branches  of  industry  already  existing,  in  ac- 
complishing which  the  slave-trade  would  be 
broken,  and  its  victims  turned  to  industry 
at  home.  The  Milange  Hills,  7000  feet  high, 
commanding  the  upper  and  lower  valleys  of 
the  Shire,  and  having  a  good  soil  and  cli- 
mate, free  from  the  scourge  of  the  tsetze  fly, 
are  the  best  suited  for  a  settlement  conduct- 
ed by  Europeans.  The  lower  valley  of  the 
Shire  is  100  miles  in  length,  and  20  in  av- 
erage width,  with  hills  on  both  sides.  Its 
soil  is  of  the  richest  description,  producing, 
in  the  north,  the  banana,  sugar-cane,  cas^sa- 
va,  and  the  sweet  potato ;  in  the  south,  rice 
is  extensively  grown.  Every  village  has  its 
plantation  of  cotton  grown  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth,  in  which  all  are  engaged,  from 
the  chief  to  the  poorest  of  the  people.  They 
would  gladly  exchange  the  raw  material  for 
English  goods  to  replace  their  own  hand- 
made cloth.  Among  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, lignum-vitse,  ebony,  and  india-rub- 
ber are  abundant,  and  the  indigo  plant  grows 
wild.  Magnetic  iron  ore  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  and  from  it  the  natives  make 
implements  of  agriculture  and  of  war. 

Leaving  the  vast  Mediterranean  of  lakes 
on  the  south-east,  we  shall  now  turn  for  a  ' 
little  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Continent, 
the  Great  Sahara*  of  the  north-west,  which 
covers  a  space  equal,  at  least,  to  the  whole 
of  Europe,  and  presents  a  barrier  like  that 
of  the  ocean  to  the  attempts  of  explorers. 
The  lively  imagination  of  the  Arab,  indeed, 
has  long  since  led  him  to  denominate  the 
desert  the  "  sea  without  water,"  and  there  ia 

*  Sah'ra  or  Zahra  is  an  Arabic  word  meaning  des- 
ert. See  Lucien  Dubois'  Le  Pole  et  L Equateur, 
1863;  L'Annee  Geographique^i  by  Vivien  St.  Martin, 
1863;  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  Geographie,  1863; 
Nouvelles  Annales  des  Voyages^  1863 ;  3Iittheilungen, 
von  Justus  Perthes,  Gotha,  1863;  Zeitschrift  fur 
AUgemeine  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  1863. 
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more  than  a  fanciful  resemblance.  Like  the 
ocean  the  desert  has  its  dread  immensity, 
its  moving  waves,  its  tempests,  its  archipel- 
agos of  verdant  isles,  Merging  from  the 
sand  as  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  has 
its  pilots  as  well  as  its  pirates.  The  camel 
is  the  "  ship  of  the  desert,"  with  an  oasis 
for  its  port  of  refuge,  and  caravans  are  its 
fleets.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  the  compass  and 
the  stars  that  travellers  navigate  the  sea  of 
sand  as  they  do  the  liquid  ocean.  It  has,  in 
fine,  its  shipwrecks,  and,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  the  desert  has  engulfed  in  its  sandy 
shroud  ahnost  as  many  victims  as  the  ocean 
has  swallowed  in  its  waves. 

From  the  proximity  of  their  African  pos- 
sessions the  French  have  a  deep  interest  in 
ascertaining  the  character  and  capabilities  of 
the  desert,  and  they  have  not  neglected  their 
opportunities.  Since  their  occupation  of  Al- 
geria, many  desultory  attempts  have  been 
made  to  penetrate  the  arid  regions  on  the 
south.  Of  these  the  journey  of  Bonnemain 
to  Ghadames,  in  1856,  was  among  the  most 
fruitful  in  results.  In  1858,  the  mission  of 
Bouderba  to  the  Tuarics  and  to  Ghat  con- 
veyed the  earliest  information  regarding  the 
Sahara  or  Berber,  a  region  extending  over 
nearly  1000  miles,  till  then  unexplored.  His 
special  object  was  the  opening  up  of  new 
fields  of  commerce  with  the  Arabs,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  successful.  During 
his  residence  of  a  week  at  Ghat  caravans 
arrived  daily  from  Tripoli,  Fezzan,  and 
Egypt,  and  he  remarks  that  the  merchan- 
dise was,  for  the  greater  part,  of  English  pro- 
duction. But  the  most  important  of  these 
travellers  is  Mons.  Henri  DuveyHer,  a 
young  man  thoroughly  trained  and  full  of 
ardour.  He  left  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
1859,  with  the  intention  of  exploring  the  en- 
tire extent  of  the  Algerian  and  Maroccan  Sa- 
hara, to  study  its  geography  and  physical 
characteristics,  and  to  fix  the  principal  points 
by  astronomical  observation  —  one  of  the 
greatest  desiderata  of  our  maps.  But  cir- 
cumstances prevented  his  advance  towards 
the  west ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  in  the 
direction  of  Tawat,  he  concentrated  his  re- 
searches on  the  parts  of  the  Sahara  to  the 
south  of  Algeria  and  Tunis.  In  these  regions 
his  ti'avels  have  led  to  the  acquisition  of 
many  interesting  facts,  and  from  his  letters 
we  are  warranted  in  expecting  that  his  forth- 
coming book  will  be  rich  in  scientific  de- 
tails. Mons.  Duveyrier  spent  more  than  a 
year  in  his  first  explorations,  when,  in  1860, 
he  returned  to  Biskra,  a  post  in  the  south 
of  Algeria,  where  the  Government  engaged 
him  officially  to  proceed  to  Ghat,  in  order 
to  renew  the  negotiations  begun  by  Bouder- 
ba.    He  followed  the  route  by  Ghadames, 


and  at  Ghjit  he  was  indebted  to  the  courage 
of  a  chief  friendly  to  his  nation,  for  opening 
to  him  its  gates.  In  1861,  Mons.  Duveyrier 
returned  to  Algeria  by  Mourzuk,  and  Tunis, 
and  re-entered  France  in  1862.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  preparing  for  the  press  an  ac- 
count of  his  first  explorations.  These  ex- 
tend over  vast  spaces,  a  large  part  of  which 
had  never  been  visited  by  any  European. 
On  this  account,  as  well  as  for  his  astronomi- 
cal determination  of  places,  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  nature  and  configuration  of  the 
surface,  and  the  distribution  and  home  life 
of  the  indigenous  population,  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  Paris  have  resolved  to  confer 
on  him  their  gold  medal  as  soon  as  his  book 
is  completed. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  points  of  re- 
semblance between  Speke  and  Duveyrier. 
They  have  both  been  traversing  unexplored 
regions  of  Africa  at  the  same  time,  unknown 
to  each  other;  both  are  young,  and  equally 
imbued  with  the  most  ardent  desire  to  re- 
turn to  the  scene  of  their  former  exploits. 
From  both,  revelations  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest are  expected,  and  each  declares  him- 
self prepared  to  resume  the  pilgrim's  staff 
as  soon  as  he  is  enabled  to  lay  down  the 
pen. 

Let  us  now  apply  the  facts  deduced  from 
the  above  and  other  sources,  to  the  correc- 
tion of  certain  notions,  as  erroneous  as  they 
are  wide  spread,  on  the  subject  of  the  Afri- 
can Sahara.  The  desert  used  to  be  described 
as  a  nearly  level  sandy  plain  ;  this  plain,  it 
is  now  ascertained,  does  not  exist,  except  at 
its  eastern  and  western  extremities.  The 
central  portions  rise,  in  the  form  of  terraces, 
to  900  or  1200  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the 
Atlas  and  Soudan.  They  are  interspersed 
with  ravines  and  granite  hills.  Barth  speaks 
of  mountains  4000  or  5000  feet  in  height. 
In  general,  however,  the  surface  of  the  des- 
ert is  flat  or  slightly  undulating;  in  some 
places  covered  with  a  thick  bed  of  sand,  in 
others  hard  and  flinty. 

Humboldt  long  since  suggested  that  the 
Sahara  has  always  been  what  it  is  now,  an 
arid  desert,  the  bed  of  a  former  sea;  ele- 
vated by  one  of  those  great  geological  con- 
vulsions by  which  the  present  surface  of  our 
globe  was  fashioned.  And  its  every  aspect 
confirms  this  opinion.  The  traveller,  almost 
at  every  step,  meets  with  mounds  of  fossil 
shells  and  other  debris  of  marine  animals. 
There  are  immense  deposits  of  rock  salt,  the 
quarrying  of  which  gives  rise  to  an  active 
trade  with  Soudan.*     In  some  places  this  is 


*  Barth  joined  the  caravan  which  annually  in  No- 
vember conveys  salt  from  the  rich  salines  of  Bilma 
to  Soudan.     The  caravan  comprised  at  least  3500 
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in  blocks  as  pure  as  marble,  and  so  compact 
as  to  serve  in  the  construction  of  houses. 
The  efflorescence  of  nitre  and  saltpetre  is 
almost  everywhere  apparent.  The  same 
geological  appearances  are  found  in  all  the 
deserts  of  the  globe :  in  the  pampas  and 
llanos  of  South  America,  the  deserts  of  the 
Caspian,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah. 
To  these  striking  proofs  of  the  combined 
Neptunian  and  Plutonic  influences  to  which 
the  Sahara  appears  to  have  been  subjected, 
must  be  added  numerous  beds  of  rolled 
flints,  and  rocks  which  present  surfaces  round- 
ed and  smoothed  by  the  action  of  water. 

Imagination  delights  to  people  the  desert 
with  lions,  tigers,  and  other  ferocious  ani- 
mals.   In  reality  these  animals  are  met  with 
only  in  the  forests  of  the  oases,  where  alone 
they  can  find  food  and  water.     Like  the  ga- 
zelle, the  antelope,  and  the  buffalo,  they  fly 
those  wastes  where  they  would  perish  of 
hunger  and  thirst.     The  lion  is  the  king  of 
the  desert  only  in  poetry.     Man  is  the  true 
wild  animal  with  whom  the  traveller  dreads 
an  encounter,  and  bandits  infest  every  cara- 
van route  in  the  Sahara.    The  ostrich,  thanks 
to  its  extreme  abstinence,  sometimes  ven- 
tures far  from  the  oases  with  impunity ;  and 
the  shob,  a  great  lizard,  covered  with  bril- 
liant scales.  Jives,  from  choice,  in  the  midst 
of  the  burning  sterile  sands  of  the  Sahara. 
The  Arabs  say  that  a  single  drop  of  water 
would  suffice  to  kill  this  salamander  of  the 
desert.    The  Sahara  is  not  always  destitute 
of  moisture.    In  passing  between  the  tropic's 
the  sun  carries  with  him  heavily-laden  nim- 
bus clouds — an  aerial  sea  of  vapour — which, 
not  meeting  with  any  mountains  high  enough 
to  condense  and  cause  it  to  fall  at  intervals, 
descends  occasionally  by  its  own  gravity,  in 
gushing  torrents,  which  fill  every  ravine.    It 
is  a  deluge  which  lasts  but  for  a  moment; 
the  water  disappears  in  the  permeijble  soil 
as  rapidly  as  it  came.     And  where  is  it  ar- 
rested 1     This  question  is  answered  by  nu- 
merous soundings  in  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
which  have  revealed  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive sheets  of  water  at  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  surface.     Already  excellent  Arte- 
sian wells  sunk  by  the  French  engineers 
have  created  verdant  oases  in  places  where 
every  vestige  of  vegetation  appeared  to  be 
eternally  buried  in  a  shroud  of  sand.     But 
these  hidden  lakes,  on  which  the  desert  part- 
ly reposes,  are  not  a  recent  discovery.   From 
time  immemorial  the  Arabs  have  sunk  in  the 
open  desert  wells  several  hundred  feet  in 


depth,  till  they  met  the  watery  bed,  which 
they  called  the  subterranean  sea.  It  is 
known  that  an  Artesian  well  was  sunk  in 
the  Lybian  desert,  on  the  route  to  the  gold 
mines  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in  the 
reign  of  Rhameses  ii.  That  is  many  thou- 
sand years  before  the  name,  or  the  object  it 
implied,  was  known  to  the  people  of  Artois.* 

Closely  connected  with  the  French  explo- 
ration of  the  Sahara  is  the  journey  of  Mons. 
Jules  Gerard,  who  has  made  himself  famous 
at  the  expense  of  the  leonine  race.  His  chief 
objects  are  to  trace  out  the  sources  of  the 
Niger  in  the  footsteps  of  Mungo  Park,f 
Laing,  and  Caillie ;  and  to  visit  Timbuctoo, 
the  latest  European  visitor  to  which  was  Dr. 
iBarth,  who  entered  it  on  the  7th  September, 
1853. 

At  Timbuctoo,  Gerard  hopes  to  organize 
commercial  relations  between  the  traders 
of  that  teeming  centre  of  population  and 
the  colony  of  Algeria,  to  which  he  expects 
to  return  with  one  of  the  native  caravans. 
He  has  received  every  encouragement  from 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London, 
the  Council  of  which  has  furnished  him  with 
instructions,  and  granted  him  the  loan  of 
instruments. 

M.  Paul  du  Chaillu  has  returned  to  his 
former  field  on  the  Gaboon,  this  time  well 
prepared,  by  diligent  study  of  the  use  of 
instruments,  to  make  accurate  observations. 
He  has  shown  his  earnestness  in  the  cause 
of  geographical  research  by  freighting  and 
storing  a  ship  at  his  own  expense,  and  is 
now  on  his  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
intending  to  penetrate  to  the  eastward, 
through  the  dark  forests'  inhabited  by  the 
gorilla,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  is  supposed  to  extend 
in  an  easterly  direction,  along  the  line  of- 
the  Equator,  of  which  the  Sierra  del  Crystal 
of  the  Portuguese  is  the  northwestern  ter- 
mination. 

Thus  Africa,  so  long  regarded  as  impen- 
etrable, is  at  last  open  at  all  points  to  earn- 
est investigators.  The  veil  which  has  for 
so  many  ages  hidden  the  interior  is  being 
gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  day  appears 
to  have  dawned  that  will  scatter  the  thick 
darkness  in  the  eff'ulgence  of  its  noonday 
sun.  We  cannot  now  say  with  Lucan, 
"O   Nile,  nature  has  hid   thy  sources  in 


camels,  with  a  proportionate  accompaniment  of  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  cattle,  asses,  and  goats.  He 
estimates  the  value  of  the  salt  in  the  caravan  at  60,- 
000  Spanish  ducats.     Soudan  furnishes  grain  in  ex- 
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*  Artesian  wells  are  so  named  from  their  having 
been  first  employed,  in  modern  times,  in  the  old 
province  of  Artois,  France. 

\  It  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  (November, 
1805)  since  the  brave  Scottish  surgeon  and  his  com- 
panions perished  in  the  Niger,  that  uniinown  river 
which  he  resolved  to  follow  to  the  sea  or  lose  his  life 
in  the  attempt.  His  mysterious  death  recalls  the  fate 
of  La  Perouse,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Vogel. 
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order  that  men  may  not  see  thee  feeble 
and  small."  . 

What  a  host  of  explorers  have  in  our 
day  been  at  work  in  this  great  field,  many 
of  whom  are  labouring  there  still !  In  the 
north,  there  occur  to  us  the  names  of  Barth, 
Overweg,  Richardson,  and  Vogel — three  of 
whom  have  fallen  victims  to  their  devotion 
to  science — and  the  latest  explorer  of  the 
desert,  Henri  Duveyrier.  In  the  south,  the 
hardy  Swedish  hunter,  Andersson,  and  his 
rival  Ladislaus  Magyar,  and  above  all,  the 
illustrious  Livingstone,  who  has  been  called 
the  Columbus  of  Southern  Africa.  In  the 
east,  Massaga,  Paul  des  Arranches,  and  the 
missionaries,  Krapf,  Erhard,  and  Rebmann, 
who  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  the  way' 
for  the  discoveries  of  Burton,  Speke,  Grant, 
and  Von  Decken. 

In  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Nile  a  per- 
fect legion  of  explorers,  of  all  nations,  have 
been  urgently  demanding  of  the  ancient 
river  the  key  to  its  mysterious  origin. 
Among  these  are  Lejean,  Brun-Rollet,  Pe- 
ney  —  another  victim  to  the  climate  — 
Vayssiere,  Malzac,  Miani,  Poncey,  Tremaux, 
Knoblecher,  Angelo  Vinco,  Burton,  Speke, 
Grant,  and  others.  In  the  west,  we  have 
Du  Chaillu  and  Richard  Burton,  the  cele- 
brated traveller,  now  British  Consul  at 
Fernando  Po,  who  at  the  end  of  1861  as- 
cended the  Cameroon  mountains  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafra,  and  found  them  to  be  a 
mass  of  volcanic  formation,  the  craters  of 
which  are  not  yet  quite  extinct.  Snow  fell 
on  their  sides,  but  did  not  remain.  The 
two  principal  summits  he  named  Victoria 
and  Albert. 

Elephants,  monkeys,  and  nondescript 
monsters  have  long  been  absolved  from  the 
necessity  of  doing  duty  as  representatives 
of  towns  and  villages  in  Africa,  and  the 
spaces  marked  "  unexplored  "  in  the  more 
conscientious  modern  maps  have  been  great- 
ly circumscribed.  Still  there  is  room  enough 
for  new  discovery.  Between  the  parallels 
of  10°  north  and  8°  south  of  the  Equator 
there  is  a  compact  mass  of  territory  entirely 
unexplored.  On  the  east  it  is  bounded  by 
the  western  feeders  of  the  Nile,  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazel,  and  the  high  lands  surrounding 
Lake  Tanganyika  ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Cameroon  mountains,  the  gorilla  country 
of  the  Gaboon,  and  Lower  Guinea.  From 
high  lands  somewhere  in  the  interior  of  this 
vast  area  flow  the  streams  which  reach  the 
sea  by  the  Congo  or  Zaire  on  the  south- 
west, and  those  which  empty  into  Lake 
Tchad  on  the  north. 

If  the  Niam  Niam,  the  "  tailed  man," 
whose  existence  has  been  seriously  dis- 
cussed, be  not  a  myth,  if  the  unicorn  exists 


anywhere  except  as  a  supporter  of  the 
British  royal  arms,  if  nature  still  conceals 
in  her  recesses  such  monsters  born  of  her 
convulsions,  it  is  surely  here  that  they  must 
be  sought  for.  Here  is  the  greatest  existing 
blank  on  our  maps,  and  it  is  to  this  region, 
we  are  assured,  that  the  discoverer  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Nile  has  resolved  to 
transfer  the  scene  of  his  next  adventures. 
May  he  be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  gi- 
gantic enterprise,  and  so  lay  his  country 
and  the  world  under  an  additional  debt  of 
gratitude ! 


Art.  IV. — Pet  Marjorie  :  A  Story  of  Child 
Life  Fifty  Years  ago.     Edinburgh,  1858. 

One  November  afternoon  in  1810  —  the 
year  in  which  Waverley  was  resumed  and 
laid  aside  again,  to  be  finished  off,  its  last 
two  volumes  in  three  weeks,  and  made  im- 
mortal in  1814,  and  when  its  author,  by  the 
death  of  Lord  Melville,  narrowly  escaped 
getting  a  civil  appointment  in  India — three 
men,  evidently  lawyers,  might  have  been 
seen  escaping  like  schoolboys  from  the  Par- 
liament House,  and  speeding  arm-in-arm 
down  Bank  Street  and  the  Mound,  in  the 
teeth  of  a  surly  blast  of  sleet. 

The  three  friends  sought  the  bield  of  the 
low  wall  old  Edinburgh  boys  remember 
well,  and  sometimes  miss  now,  as  they 
struggle  with  the  stout  west  wind. 

The  three  were  curiously  unlike  each 
other.  One,  "  a  little  man  of  feeble  make, 
who  would  be  unhappy  if  his  pony  got 
beyond  a  foot  pace,"  slight,  with  "  small, 
elegant  features,  hectic  cheek,  and  soft  hazel 
eyes,  the  index  of  the  quick,  sensitive  spirit 
within,  as  if  he  had  the  warm  heart  of  a 
woman,  her  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  some 
of  her  weaknesses,"  Another,  as  unlike  a 
woman  as  a  man  can  be;  homely,  almost 
common,  in  look  and  figure ;  his  hat  and 
his  coat,  and  indeed  his  entire  covering, 
worn  to  the  quick,  but  all  of  the  best  ma-s 
terial;  what  redeemed  him  from  vulgarity' 
and  meanness,  were  his  eyes,  deep  set, 
heavily  thatched,  keen,  hungry,  shrewd, 
with  a  slumbering  glow  far  in,  as  if  they 
could  be  dangerous ;  a  man  to  care  nothing 
for  at  first  glance,  but  somehow,  to  give  a 
second  and  not-forgetting  look  at.  The 
third  was  the  biggest  of  the  three,  and 
though  lame,  nimble,  and  all  rough  and 
alive  with  power ;  had  you  met  him  any- 
where else,  you  would  say  he  was  a  Liddes-, 
[dale  store-farmer,  come  of  gentle  blood j.^ 
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"  a  stout,  blunt  carle,"  as  he  says  of  him- 
self, with  the  swing  and  stride  and  eye  of  a 
man  of  the  hills — a  large,  sunny,  out-of- 
door  air  all  about  him.  On  his  broad  and 
somewhat  stooping  shoulders,  was  set  that 
head  which,  with  Shakspere's  and  Bona- 
parte's, is  the  best  known  in  all  the  world. 

He  was  in  high  spirits,  keeping  his  com- 
panions and  himself  in  roars  of  laughter, 
and  every  now  and  then  seizing  them,  and 
stopping,  that  they  might  take  their  fill  of 
the  fun ;  there  they  stood  shaking  with 
laughter,  "not  an -inch  of  their  body  free  " 
from  its  grip.  At  George  Street  they  part- 
ed, one  to  Rose  Court,  behind  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  one  to  Albany  Street,  the  other, 
our  big  and  limping  friend,  to  Castle  Street. 

We  need  hardly  give  their  names.  The 
first  was  William  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord 
Kinneder,  chased  out  of  the  world  by  a 
calumny,  killed  by  its  foul  breath, — 

"And  at  the  touch  of  wrong,  without  a  strife, 
Slipped  in  a  moment  oat  of  life." 

There  is  nothing  in  literature  more  beauti- 
ful or  more  pathetic  than  Scott's  love  and 
sorrow  for  this  friend  of  his  youth. 

The  second  was  William  Clerk,  —  the 
Darsie  Latimer  of  Bedgauntlet ;  "  a  man, 
as  Scott  says,  "  of  the  most  acute  intellects" 
and  powerful  apprehension,"  but  of  more 
powerful  indolence,  so  as  to  leave  the  world 
with  little  more  than  the  report  of  what  he 
might  have 'been, — a  humorist  as  genuine, 
though  not  quite  so  savagely  Swiftian  as  his 
brother  Lord  Eldin,  neither  of  whom  had 
much  of  that  commonest  and  best  of  all 
the  humours,  called  good. 

The  third  we  all  know.  What  has  he 
not  done  for  every  one  of  us  ?  Who  else 
ever,  except  Shakspere,  so  diverted  man- 
kind, entertained  and  entertains  a  world  so 
liberally,  so  wholesomely  %  We  are  fain  to 
say,  not  even  Shakspere,  for  his  is  some- 
thing deeper  than  diversion,  something 
higher  than  pleasure,  and  yet  who  would 
care  to  split  this  hair  ? 

Had  any  one  watched  him  closely  before 
and  after  the  parting,  what  a  change  he 
would  see !  The  bright,  broad  laugh,  the 
shrewd,  jovial  word,  the  man  of  the  Parlia- 
ment House  and  of  the  world;  and  next 
step,  moody,  the  light  of  his  eye  withdrawn, 
as  if  seeing  things  that  were  invisible;  his 
shut  mouth,  like  a  child's  so  impressionable, 
so  innocent,  so  sad ;  he  was  now  all  within, 
as  before  he  was  all  without ;  hence  his 
brooding  look.  As  the  snow  blattered  in 
his  face,  he  muttered,  "  How  it  raves  and 
drifts!  On-ding  o'snaw  — ay,  that's  the 
word  —  on-ding  — ."  He  was  now  at  his 
own  door,  "Castle  Street,  No.  39."     He 


opened  the  door,  and  went  straight  to  his 
den  ;  that  wondrous  workshop,  where,  in 
one  year,  1823,  when  he  was  fifty-two,  he 
wrote  Peveril  of  the  Pe'ih^  Queritin  Dur- 
ward,  and  St.  Bonan's  Well,  besides  much 
else.  We  once  took  the  foremost  of  our 
novelists,  the  greatest,  we  would  say,  since 
Scott,  into  this  room,  and  could  not  but 
mark  the  solemnizing  effect  of  sitting  where 
the  great  magician  sat  so  often  and  so  long, 
and  looking  out  upon  that  little  shabby  bit 
of  sky  and  that  back  green,  where  faithful 
Camp  lies.* 

He  sat  down  in  his  large,  green  morocco 
elbow-chair,  drew  himself  close  to  his  table, 
and  glowered  and  gloomed  at  his  writing 
apparatus, "a  very  handsome  old  box,  rich- 
ly carved,  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
containing  ink-bottles,  taper-stand,  etc.,  in 
silver,  the  whole  in  such  ordei',  th-it  it  might 
have  come  from  the  silversmith's  window 
half  an  hour  before."  He  took  out  his 
paper,  then  starting  up  angrily,  said,  "  '  Go 
spin,  you  jade,  go  spin.'  No,  d  —  it,  it 
won't  do, — 

'  My  spinnin'  wheel  is  aald  and  stiff, 

The  rock  o't  wanna  stand,  sir, 
To  keep  the  temper  pin  in  tiff 
Employs  ower  aft  my  hand,  sir.' 

I  am  off  the  f^ng.f  I  can  make  nothing  of 
Waverley  to-day;  I'll  awa'  to  Marjorie. 
Come  wi'  me,  Maida,  you  thief."  The  great 
creature  rose  slowly,  and  the  pair  were  off, 
Scott  taking  a  maud  (a  plaid)  with  him. 
"  White  as  a  frosted  plum-cake,  by  jingo  !" 
said  he,  when  he  got  to  the  street.  Maida 
gambolled  and  whisked  among  the  snow, 
and  his  master  strode  across  to  Young  Street, 
and  through  it  to  1,  North  Charlotte  Street, 
to  the  house  of  his  dear  friend,  Mrs.'Wil- 
liam  Keith  of  Corstorphine  Hill,  niece  of 
Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelston,  of  whom  he  said 
at  her  death  eight  years  after,  "  Much  tradi- 
tion, and  that  of  the  best,  has  died  with  this 
excellent  old  lady,  one  of  the  few  persons 
whose  spirits  and  cleanliness  and  freshness 
of  mind  and  body  made  old  age  lovely  and 
desirable." 

Sir  Walter  was  in  that  house  almost 
every  day,  and  had  a  key,  so  in  he  and  the 

*  This  favourite  dog  "  died  about  January  1809, 
and  was  buried  in  a  fine  moonlight  night  in  the  lit- 
tle garden  behind  the  house  in  Castle  Street.  My 
wife  tells  me  she  remembers  the  whole  family  ia 
tears  about  the  grave  as  her  father  himself  smoothed 
the  turf  above  Camp,  with  the  saddest  face  she  had 
ever  seen.  He  had  been  engaged  to  dine  abroad 
that  day,  but  apologized,  on  account  of  the  death  of  ' 
'  a  dear  old  friend.'  " — Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott. 

\  Applied  to  a  pump  when  it  is  dry,  and  its  valve 
has  lost  its  "fang;"  from  the  German,  fangen,  to 
hold. 
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hound  went,  shaking  themselves  in  the  lobby. 
*'  Marjorie  !  Marjorie  !"  shouted  her  friend, 
"  where  are  ye,  my  bonnie  wee  croodlin 
doo  ?"  In  a  moment  a  bright,  eager  child 
of  seven  was  in  his  arms,  and  he  was  kissing 
her  all  over.  Out  came  Mrs.  Keith.  "  Come 
yer  ways  in,  Wattie."  "  No,  not  now.  I 
am  going  to  take  Marjorie  wi'  me,  and  you 
may  come  to  your  tea  in  Duncan  Roy's  se- 
dan, and  bring  the  bairn  home  in  your  lap." 
*'  Tak'  Marjorie,  and  it  on-ding  o'  snaw  !" 
eaid  Mrs.  Keith.  He  said  to  himself,  "  On- 
ding — that's  odd — that  is  the  very  word." 
*'  Hoot,  awa  !  look  here,"  and  he  displayed 
the  corner  of  his  plaid  made  to  hold  lambs — 
(the  true  shepherd's  plaid,  consisting  of  two 
breadths  sewed  together,  and  uncut  at  one 
end,  making  a  poke  or  cul  de  sac).  "  Tak' 
yer  lamb,"  said  she,  laughing  at  the  contriv- 
ance, an(}  so  the  Pet  was  first  well  happit 
up,  and  then  put,  laughing  silently,  into  the 
plaid  neuk,  and  the  shepherd  strode  off  with 
his  lamb, — Maida  gambolling  through  the 
snow,  and  running  races  in  her  mirth. 

Didn't  he  face  "  the  angry  airt,"  and  make 
her  bield  his  bosom,  and  into  his  own  room 
with  her,  and  lock  the  door,  and  out  with 
the  warm,  rosy,  little  wifie,  who  took  it  all 
with  great  composure  !  There  the  two  re- 
mained for  three  or  more  hours,  making  the 
house  ring  with  their  laughter ;  you  can 
fancy  the  big  man's  and  Maidie's  laugh. 
JIaving  made  the  fire  cheery,  he  set  her 
down  in  his  ample  chair,  and  standing 
sheepishly  before  her,  began  to  say  his  les- 
son, which  happened  to  be — "  Ziccotty,  dic- 
cotty,  dock,  the  mouse  ran  up  the  clock,  the 
clock  struck  wan,  down  the  mouse  ran,  zic- 
cotty, diccotty,  dock."  This  done  repeated- 
ly till  she  was  pleased,  she  gave  him  his 
new  lesson,  gravely  and  slowly,  timing  it 
upon  her  small  fingers, — he  saying  it  after 
her,— 

"  Wonery,  twoery,  tickery,  seven  ; 

Alibi,  crackaby,  ten,  and  eleven; 

Pin,  pan,  mu-ky,  dan  ; 

Tweedle-um,  twoddleum, 

Twenty-wan  ;  eerie,  orie,  curie, 

You,  are,  out." 

He  pretended  to  great  difficulty,  and  she 
rebuked  him  with  most  comical  gravity, 
treating  him  as  a  child.  He  used  to  say 
that  when  he  came  to  Alibi  Crackaby  he 
broke  down,  and  Pin-Pan,  Musky-Dan, 
Tweedle-ura,  Twoddle-ura  made  him  roar 
with  laughter.  He  said  Mushy-Dan  espe- 
cially was  beyond  endurance,  bringing  up 
an  Irishman  and  his  hat  fresh  from  the  Spice 
Islands  and  odoriferous  Ind  ;  she  getting 
quite  bitter  in  her  displeasure  at  his  ill  be- 
haviour and  stupidness. 

Then  he  would  read  ballads  to  her  in  his 


own  glorious  way,  the  two  getting  wild  with 
excitement  over  Gil  Morrice  or  the  Baron 
of  Smailholm  ;  and  he  would  take  her  on 
his  knee,  and  make  her  repeat  Constance's 
speeches  in  Kiiig  John,  till  he  swayed  to 
and  fro,  sobbing  his  fill.  Fancy  the  gifted 
little  creature,  like  one  possessed,  repeat- 
ing— 

''  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears. 
Oppressed  with  wrong,  and  therefore,  full  of 

fears ; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 
A  wcaian,  naturally  born  lo  fears." 

"  If  thou  that  bidst  me  be  content,  wertgrim, 
Ugly  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Jjame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious — " 

Or,  drawing  herself  up  "  to  the  height  of 
her  great  argument" — 

"  I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud, 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
Here  I  and  sorrow  sit." 

Scott  used  to  say  that  he  was  amazed  at 
her  power  over  him,  saying  to  Mrs.  Keith, 
"  She's  the  most  extraordinary  creature  I 
ever  met  with,  and  her  repeating  of  Shak- 
spere  overpowers  me  as  nothing  else  does." 

Thanks  to  the  little  book  who^e  title  heads 
this  paper — and  thanks  still  more  to  the  un- 
forgetting  sister  of  this  dear  child,  who  has 
much  of  the  sensibility  and  fun  of  her  who 
has  been  in  her  small  grave  these  fifty  and 
more  years,  we  have  now  before  us  the  let- 
ters and  journals  of  Pet  Marjorie — before 
us  lies  and  gleams  her  ricli  brown  hair, 
bright  and  sunny  as  if  yesterday's,  with  the 
words  on  the  paper,  "  Cut  out  in  her  last 
illness,"  and  two  pictures  of  her  by  her  be- 
loved Isabella,  whom  she  worshipped  ;  there 
are  the  faded  old  scraps  of  paper,  hoarded 
still,  over  which  her  warm  breath  and  her 
warm  little  heart  had  poured  themselves ; 
there  is  the  old  water -mark,  "  Lingard, 
1808."  The  two  portraits  are  very  like 
each  other,  but  plainly  done  at  different 
times:  it  is  a  chubby, healthy  face,  deep-set, 
brooding  eyes,  as  eager  to  tell  what  is  going 
on  within,  as  to  gather  in  all  the  glories 
from  without ;  quick  with  the  wonder  and 
the  pride  of  life  ;  they  are  eyes  that  would 
not  be  soon  satisfied  with  seeing ;  eyes  that 
would  devour  their  object,  and  yet  childlike 
and  fearless;  and  that  is  a  mouth  that  will 
not  be  soon  satisfied  with  love  ;  it  has  a  cu- 
rious likeness  to  Scott's  own,  which  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  his  sweetest,  most 
mobile  and  speaking  feature. 

There  she  is,  looking  straight  at  us  as  she 
did  at  him — fearless  and  full  of  love,  pas- 
sionate, wild,  wilful,  fancy's  child.  One 
cannot  look  at  it  without  thinking  of  Words- 
worth's lines  on  poor  Hartley  Coleridge  : — 
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"  Oh  blessed  vision,  happy  child  1 
Thoa  art  so  exquisitely  wild, 
I  thought  of  thee  witb  many  fears, 
Of  what  might  be  thy  lot  in  future  years. 
I  thought  of  times  when  Pain  might  be  thy 

guest, 
Lord  of  thy  house  and  hospitality  ; 
And  Grief,  uneasy  lover !  ne'er  at  rest, 
But  when  she  sat  within  the  touch  of  thee. 
Oh,  too  industrious  folly  1 
Oh,  vain  and  causeless  melancholy  ! 
Nature  will  either  end  thee  quite. 
Or,  lengthening  out  thy  season  of  delight, 
Preserve  for  thee  by  individual  right, 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  full-grown 
flock." 

And  we  can  imagine  Scott,  when  holding  his 
warm  plump  little  play-fellow,  in  his  arms, 
repeating  that  stately  friend's  lines — 

"  Loving  she  is,  and  tractable,  though  wild. 
And  Innocence  hath  privilege  in  her. 
To  dignify  arch  looks  and  laughing  eyes. 
And  feats  of  cunning  ;  and  the  pretty  round 
Of  trespasses,  atfected  to  provoke 
Mock  chastisement  and  partnership  in  play. 
And,  as  a  fagot  sparkles  on  the  hearth, 
Not  less  if  unattended  and  alone, 
Than  when  both  young  and  old  sit  gathered 

round, 
And  tnke  delight  in  its  activity, 
Even  so  this  happy  creature  of  herself 
Is  all-sufficient ;  solitude  to  her 
Is  blithe  society  ;  she  fills  the  air 
With  gladness  and  involuntary  songs." 

But  we  will  let  her  disclose  herself.  We 
need  hardly  say  that  all  this  is  true,  and 
that  these  letters  are  as  really  Marjorie's  as 
was  this  light  brown  hair;  indeed  you  could 
as  easily  faljricate  the  one  as  the  other. 

There  was  an  old  servant — Jeanie  Rob- 
ertson— who  was  forty  years  in  her  grand- 
father's family.  Marjorie  Fleming,  or,  as 
she  is  called  in  the  letters,  and  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter, Maidie,  was  the  last  child  she  kept. 
Jeanie's  wages  never  exceeded  £3  a  year, 
and,  when  she  left  service,  she  had  saved 
£40.  She  was  devotedly  attached  to  Maidie, 
rather  despising  and  ill-using  her  sister  Isa- 
bella— a  beautiful  and  gentle  child.  This 
partiality  made  Maidie  apt  at  times  to 
domineer  over  Isabella.  "  I  mention  this  " 
(writes  her  surviving  sister)  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  telling  you  an  instance  of  Maidie's 
generous  justice.  When  only  five  years  old — 
when  walking  in  Raith  grounds,  the  two 
children  had  run  on  before,  and  old  Jeanie 
remembered  they  might  come  too  near  a 
dangerous  mill-lade.  She  called  to  them  to 
turn  back.  Maidie  heeded  her  not,  rushed 
all  the  faster  on,  and  fell,  and  would  have 
been  lost,  had  her  sister  not  pulled  her  back, 
saving  her  life,  but  tearing  her  clothes. 
Jeanie  flew  on  Isabella  to  '  give  it  her '  for 
spoiling  her  favourite's  dress ;  Maidie  rushed 


in  between  crying  out,  '  Pay  (whip)  Maid- 
jie  as  much  as  you  like,  and  I'll  not  say  one 
word ;  but  touch  Isy,  and  I'll  roar  like  a 
bull !'  Years  after  Maidie  was  resting  in 
her  grave,  my  mother  used  to  take  me  to 
the  place,  and  told  the  story  always  in  the 
exact  same  words."  This  Jeanie  must  have 
been  a  character.  She  took  great  pride  in 
exhibiting  Maidie's  brother  William's  Cal- 
vinistic  acquirements  when  nineteen  months 
old,  to  the  officers  of  a  militia  regiment  then 
quartered  in  Kirkcaldy.  This  performance 
was  so  amusing  that  it  was  often  repeated, 
and  the  little  theologian  was  presented  by 
them  with  a  cap  and  feathers.  Jeanie's 
glory  was  "  putting  him  through  the  car- 
ritch "  (catechism)  in  broad  Scotch,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning  with  "  Wha  made  ye, 
ma  bonnie  man  V  For  the  correctness  of 
this  and  the  three  next  replies  Jeanie  had 
no  anxiety,  but  the  tone  changed  to  menace, 
and  the  closed  nievt  (fist)  was  shaken  in  the 
child's  face  as  she  demanded,  "  Of  what  are 
you  .made  f  "  Dirt  "  was  the  answer  uni- 
formly given.  "  Wull  ye  never  learn  to 
say  dust,  ye  thrawn  deevil  V  with  a  cuff 
from  the  opened  hand,  was  the  as  inevitable 
rejoinder. 

Here  is  Maidie's  first  letter,  before  she 
was  six.  The  spelling  unaltered,  and  there 
are  no  "  commoes." 

"  My  dear  Isa, — I  now  sit  down  to  an- 
swer all  your  kind  and  beloved  letters,whioh 
you  was  so  good  as  to  write  to  me.  This 
is.  the  first  time  I  ever  wrote  a  letter  in  my 
Life.  There  are  a  great  many  Girls  in  the 
Square  and  they  cry  just  like  a  pig  when  we 
are  under  the  painfull  necessity  of  putting  it 
to  Death.  Miss  Potune  a  Lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance praises  me  dreadfully.  I  repeat- 
ed something  out  of  Dean  Swift,  and  she  said 
I  was  fit  for  the  stage,  and  you  may  think  I 
was  primmed  up  with  magestick  Pride,  but 
upon  my  word  I  felt  myselfeturn  a  little  bir- 
say — birsay  is  a  word  which  is  a  word  that 
William  composed  which  is  as  you  may  sup- 
pose a  little  enraged.  This  horrid  fat  sira- 
pliton  says  that  my  Aunt  is  beautifull  which 
is  intirely  impossible  for  that  is  not  her 
nature." 

What  a  peppery  little  pen  we  wield ! 
What  could  that  have  been  out  of  the  Sar- 
donic Dean  1  what  other  child  of  that  age 
would  have  used  "beloved"  as  she  does? 
This  power  of  affection,  this  faculty  of  be- 
loving,  and  wild  hunger  to  be  beloved,  comes 
out  more  and  more.  She  perilled  her  all 
upon  it ;  and  it  may  have  been  as  well — we 
Jcnow,  indeed,  that  it  was  far  better — for  her 
that  this  wealth  of  love  was  so  soon  with- 
drawn to  its  one  only  infinite  Giver  and  Re- 
ceiver.   This  naust  have  beea  the  law  of  her 
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earthly  life.  Love  was,  indeed  "  her  Lord 
and  King ;"  and  it  was  perhaps  well  for  her 
that  she  found  so  soon  that  her  and  our  only 
Lord  and  King,  himself  is  Love. 

Here  are  bits  from  her  Diary  at  Brae- 
head  : — "  The  day  of  my  existence  here  has 
been  delightful  and  enchanting.  On  Satur- 
day I  expected  no  less  than  three  well  made 
Bucks  the  names  of  whom  is  here  advertis- 
ed. Mr.  Geo.  Crakey  (Craigie),  and  Wm. 
Keith  and  Jn.  Keith — the  first  is  the  funni- 
est of  every  one  of  them.  Mr.  Crakey  and 
walked  to  Crakyhall  (Craigiehall)  hand  in 
hand  in  Innocence  and  matitation  (medita- 
tion) sweet  thinking  on  the  kind  love  which 
flows  in  our  tender  hearted  mind  which  is 
overflowing  with  majestic  pleasure  no  one 
was  ever  so  polite  to  me  in  the  hole  state  of 
my  existence.  Mr.  Craky  you  must  know 
is  a  great  Buck  and  pretty  good-looking. 

"  I  am  at  Ravelston  enjoying  nature's 
fresh  air.  The  birds  are  singing  sweetly — 
the  calf  doth  frisk  and  nature  shows  her 
glorious  face." 

Here  is  a  confession  : — "  I  confess  I  have 
been  very  more  like  a  little  young  divil 
than  a  creature  for  when  Isabella  went  up 
stairs  to  teach  me  religion  and  my  multipli- 
cation and  to  be  good  and'  all  iny  other  les- 
sons I  stamped  with  my  foot  and  threw  my 
new  hat  which  she  had  made  on  the  ground 
and  was  sulky  and  was  dreadfully  passionate, 
but  she  never  whiped  me  but  said  Marjory 
go  into  another  room  and  think  what  a  great 
crime  you  are  committing  letting  your  tem- 
per git  the  better  of  you.  But  I  went  so  sulk- 
ily that  the  Devil  got  the  better  of  me  butshe 
never  never  never  whips  me  so  that  I  think 
I  would  be  the  better  of  it  and  the  next  time 
that  I  behave  ill  I  think  she  should  do  it  for 
she  never  does  it.  .  .  .  Isabella  has  given 
me  praise  for  checking  my  temper  for  I  was 
sulky  even  when  she  was  kneeling  an  hole 
hour  teaching  me  to  write." 

Our  poor  little  wifie,  she  has  no  doubts  of 
the  personality  of  the  Devil !  "  Yesterday 
I  behave  extremely  ill  in  God's  most  holy 
church  for  I  would  never  attend  myself  nor 
let  Isabella  attend  which  was  a  great  crime 
for  she  often,  often  tells  me  that  when  to  or 
three  are  geathered  together  God  is  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  it  was  the  very  same 
Divil  that  tempted  Job  that  tempted  me  I 
am  sure ;  but  he  resisted  Satan  though  he 
had  boils  and  many  many  other  misfortunes 
which  I  have  escaped.  ...  I  am  now  going 
to  tell  you  the  horible  and  wretched  plaege 
(plague)  that  my  multiplication  gives  me 
you  can't  conceive  it  the  most  Devilish  thing 
is  8  times  8  and  7  times  7  it  is  what  nature 
itself  cant  endure." 

This  is  deliaious :  and  what  harm  is  there 


in  her  "  Devilish  ?"  it  is  strong  language 
merely  ;  even  old  Rowland  Hill  used  to  say 
, "  he  grudged  the  Devil  those  rough  and  rea- 
dy words."  "  I  walked  to  that  delightful 
place  Crakyhall  with  a  delightful  young  man 
beloved  by  all  his  friends  espacially  by  me 
his  loveress,  but  I  must  not  talk  any  more 
about  him  for  Isa  said  it  is  not  proper  for  to 
speak  of  gentalmen  but  I  will  never  forget 
him  !  .  .  .  I  am  very  glad  that  satan  has 
not  given  me  boils  and  many  other  misfor- 
tunes— In  the  holy  bible  these  words  are 
written  that  the  Devil  goes  like  a  roaring 
lyon  in  search  of  his  pray  but  the  lord  lets 
us  escape  from  him  but  we"  {pauvre  pe- 
tite!)  "  do  not  strive  with  this  awfull  Spirit. 
.  .  .  To-day  I  pronounced  a  word  which 
should  never  come  out  of  a  lady's  lips  it  was  . 
that  I  called  John  a  Impudent  Bitch.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  made  me  in  so  bad  a 
humor  is  I  got  one  or  two  of  that  bad  bad 
sina  (senna)  tea  to-day," — a  better  excuse 
for  bad  humour  and  bad  language  than 
most. 

She  has  been  readifig  the  Book  of  Esther  : 
"  It  was  a  dreadful  thing  that  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  very  gallows  which  he  had 
prepared  for  Mordeca  to  hang  him  and  his 
ten  sons  thereon  and  it  was  very  wrong  and 
cruel  to  hang  his  sons  for  they  did  not  com- 
mit the  crime;  but  then  Jesus  was  not  then 
come  to  teach  us  to  be  mercifuV  This  is  wise 
and  beautiful — has  upon  it  the  very  dew  of 
youth  and  of  holiness.  Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  He  perfects  His 
praise. 

"  This  is  Saturday  and  I  am  very  glad  of 
it  because  I  have  play  half  the  Day  and  I  get 
money  too  but  alas  I  owe  Isabella  4  pence 
for  I  am  finned  2  pence  whenever  I  bite  my 
nails.  Isabella  is  teaching  me  to  makesimme 
colings  nots  of  interrigations  peorids  com- 
moes,  etc.  ...  As  this  is  Sunday  I  will 
meditate  upon  Senciable  and  Religious  sub- 
jects. First  I  should  be  very  thankful  I  am 
not  a  begger." 

This  amount  of  meditation  and  thankful- 
ness seems  to  have  been  all  she  was  able 
for. 

"  I  am  going  to-morrow  to  a  delightfull 
place,  Braehead  by  name,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Crraford,  where  there  is  ducks  cocks  hens 
bubblyjocks  2  dogs  2  cats  and  swine  which 
is  delightful.  I  think  it  is  shocking  to  think 
that  the  dog  and  cat  should  bear  them"  (this 
is  a  meditation  physiological),  "and  they 
are  drowned  after  all.  I  would  rather  have 
a  man-dog  than  a  woman  dog,  because  they 
do  not  bear  like  women-dogs ;  it  is  a  hard 
case — it  is  shocking.  I  cam  here  to  enjoy 
natures  delightful  breath  it  is  sweeter  than  a 
fial  (phial)  of  rose  oil." 
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Braehead  is  the  farm  the  historical  Jock 
Howison  asked  and  got  from  our  gay  James 
the  Fifth,  "  the  gudeman  o'  Ballengiech,"  as 
a  reward  for  the  services  of  his  flail  when 
the  King  had  the  worst  of  it  at  Cramond 
Brig  with  the  gipsies.  The  farm  is  unchang- 
ed in  size  from  that  time,  and  still  in  the 
unbroken  line  of  the  ready  and  victorious 
thrasher.  Braehead  is  held  on  the  condition 
of  the  possessor  being  ready  to  present  the 
King  with  a  ewer  and  basin  to  wash  his 
hands,  Jock  having  done  this  for  his  unknown 
king  after  the  splore,  and  when  George  the 
Fourth  came  to  Edinburgh  this  ceremony  was 
performed  in  silver  at  Holyrood.  It  is  a 
lovely  neuk  this  Braehead,  preserved  almost 
•as  it  was  200  years  ago.  "  Lot  and  his 
wife,"  mentioned  by  Maidie — two  quaintly 
cropped  yew-trees  —  still  thrive,  the  burn 
runs  as  it  did  in  her  time,  and  sings  the  same 
quiet  tune — as  "much  the  same  and  as  differ- 
ent as  Now  and  Then.  The  house  full  of 
old  family  relics  and  pictures,  the  sun  shin- 
ing on  them  through  the  small  deep  windows 
with  their  plate  glass;  and  there,  blinking  at 
the  sun,  and  chattering  contentedly,  is  a 
parrot,  that  might,  for  its  looks  of  eld,  have 
been  in  the  ark,  and  domineered  over  and 
deaved  the  dove.  Everything  about  the 
place  is  old  and  fresh. 

This  is  beautiful : — "  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say  that  I  forgot  God — that  is  to  say  I  for- 
got to  pray  to-day  and  Isabella  told  me  that 
I  should  be  thankful  that  God  did  not  forget 
me — if  he  did,  0  what  become  of  me  if  I 
was  in  danger  and  God  not  friends  with  me — 
I  must  go  to  unquenchable  fire  and  if  I  was 
tempted  to  sin — how  could  I  resist  it  O  no 
I  will  never  do  it  again — no  no — if  I  can 
help  it."  (Canny  wee  wifie  !)  "  My  reli- 
gion is  greatly  falling  off  because  I  dont 
pray  with  so  much  attention  when  I  am  say- 
ing my  prayers,  and  my  charecter  is  lost 
among  the  Braehead  people.  I  hope  I  will 
be  religious  again — but  as  for  regaining  my 
charecter  I  despare  for  it."  (JPoor  little 
"  habit  and  repute  !") 

Her  temper,  her  passion,  and  her  "  bad- 
ness" are  almost  daily  confessed  and  deplor- 
ed : — "  I  will  never  again  trust  to  my  own 
power,  for  I  see  that  I  cannot  be  good  with- 
out God's  assistance — I  will  not  trust  in  my 
own  selfe,  and  Isa's  health  will  be  quite 
ruined  by  me — it  will  indeed."  "  Isa  has 
giving  me  advice,  which  is,  that  when  I  feal 
Satan  beginning  to  tempt  me,  that  I  flea  him 
and  he  would  flea  me."  "  Remorse  is  the 
worst  thing  to  bear,  and  I  am  afraid  that  I 
will  fall  a  marter  to  it." 

Poor  dear  little  sinner  ! — 'Here  comes  the 
world  again : — "  In  my  travels  I  met  with  a 
handsome  lad  named  Charles  Balfour  Esq., 


and  from  him  I  got  ofers  of  marage — offers 
of  marage,  did  I  say?  Nay  plenty  heard 
me."  A  fine  scent  for  "  breach  of  pro- 
mise !" 

This  is  abrupt  and  strong : — "  The  Divil 
is  curced  and  all  works.  'Tis  a  fine  work 
Newton  on  the  profecies.  I  wonder  if  there 
is  another  book  of  poems  comes  near  the 
Bible.  The  Divil  always  girns  at  the  sight 
of  the  Bible."  "  Miss  Potune"  (her  "  sim- 
pliton"  friend)  "  is  very  fat ;  she  pretends  to 
be  very  learned.  She  says  she  saw  a  stone 
that  dropt  from  the  skies;  but  she  is  a  good 
Christian."  Here  come  her  views  on  church 
government : — "  An  Annibabtist  is  a  thing 
I  am  not  a  member  of — I  am  a  Pisplekan 
(Episcopalian)  just  now,  and"  (Oh  you  lit- 
tle Laodicean  and  Latitudinarian  !)  "  a  Pris- 
beteran  at  Kirkcaldy  !" — [Blandula  !  Vugu- 
la  !  caelum  et  animum  mutas  quce  trans  mare 
(i.e.,  trans  Bodotriam)-curris  I) — "my  native 
town."  "Sentiment  is  not  what  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  as  yet,  though  I  wish  it,  and 
should  like  to  practise  it"  (!)  *'  I  wish  I  had 
a  great,  great  deal  of  gratitude  in  my  heart, 
in  all  my  body."  "There  is  a  new  novel 
published,  name  Self-ControV  (Mrs.  Brun- 
ton's) — "  a  very  good  maxim,  forsooth  !" 
This  is  shocking :  "  Yesterday  a  marrade 
man,  named  Mr.  John  Balfour,  Esq.,  offered 
to  kiss  me,  and  offered  to  marry  me,  though 
the  man"  (a  fine  directness  this  !)  "  was  es- 
pused,  and  his  wife  was  present  and  said  he 
must  ask  her  permission ;  but  he  did  not.  I 
think  he  was  ashamed  and  confounded  be- 
fore 3  gentelman — Mr.  Jobson  and  2  Mr. 
Kings."  "Mr.  Banester's  "  (Bannister's) 
"  Budjet  is  to-night ;  I  hope  it  will  be  a  good 
one.  A  great  many  authors  have  expressed 
themselves  too  sentimentally."  You  are 
right,  Marjorie.  "A  Mr.  Burns  writes  a 
beautiful  song  on  Mr.  Cunhaming,  whose  wife 
desarted  him — truly  it  is  a  most  beautiful 
one."  "  I  like  to  read  the  Fabulous  historys 
about  the  histerys  of  Robin,  Dickey,  flapsay, 
and  Peccay,  and  it  is  very  amusing,  for  some 
were  good  birds  and  others  bad,  but  Peccay 
was  the  most  dutiful  and  obedient  to  her 
parients."  "Thomson  is  a  beautiful  author, 
and  Pope,  but  nothing  to  Shakespear,  of 
which  I  have  a  little  knolege.  Macbeth  is  a 
pretty  composition,  but  awful  one."  "  The 
Newgate  Calender  is  very  instructive"  (!) 
"A  sailor  called  here  to  say  farewell ;  it  must 
be  dreadful  to  leave  his  native  country  when  , 
he  might  get  a  wife ;  or  perhaps  me,  for  I 
love  him  very  much.  But  O  I  forgot,  Isa- 
bella forbid  me  to  speak  about  love."  This 
antiphlogistic  regimen  and  lesson  is  ill  to 
learn  by  our  Maidie,  for  here  she  sins  again : 
"  Love  is  a  very  papithatick  thing"  (it  is  al- 
most a  pity  to  correct  this  into  pathetic), 
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"  as  well  as  troublesome  and  tiresome — ^but 
O  Isabella  forbid  me  to  speak  of  it."  Here 
are  her  reflections  on  a  pine-apple : — "  I 
think  the  price  of  a  pine-apple  is  very  dear: 
it  is  a  whole  bright  goulden  guinea,  that 
night  have  sustained  a  poor  family,"  Here 
is  a  new  vernal  simile  : — "  The  hedges  are 
sprouting  like  chicks  from  the  eggs  when 
they  are  newly  hatched  or,  as  the  vulgar 
say,  clacked.^''  "Doctor  Swift's  works  are 
very  funny  ;  I  got  some  of  them  by  heart." 
"Moreheads  sermons  are  I  hear  much  prais- 
ed, but  I  never  read  sermons  of  any  kind ; 
but  I  read  novelettes  and  my  Bible,  and  I 
never  forget  it,  or  my  prayers."  Bravo 
Marjorie  ! 

She  seems  now,  when  still  about  six,  to 
have  broken  out  into  song : — 

"  EPHIBOL    (epigram    OR    EPITAPH — WHO    KNOWS 
WHICH  ?)    ON   MY   DEAR   LOVE   ISABELLA." 

Here  lies  eweet  Isabel!  in  becJ, 
With  a  night-cap  on  her  head ; 
Her  skin  is  soft,  her  face  is  fair, 
And  she  has  very  pretty  hair ; 
She  and  I  in  bed  lies  nice, 
And  andisturbed  by  rats  or  mice ; 
She  is  disgusted  with  Mr.  Worgan, 
Though  he  plays  upon  the  organ. 
Her  nails  are  neat,  her  teeth  are  white, 
Her  eyes  are  very,  very  bright ; 
In  a  conspicuous  town  she  lives. 
And  to  the  poor  her  money  gives  : 
Here  ends  sweet  Isabella's  story, 
And  may  it  be  much  to  her  glory." 

Here  are  some  bits  at  random : — 

•'  Of  summer  I  am  very  fond, 
And  love  to  bathe  into  a  pond  ; 
The  look  of  sunshine  dies  away, 
And  will  not  let  me  out  to  play ; 
I  love  the  morning's  sun  to  spy 
Glittering  through  the  casement's  eye, 
The  rays  of  light  are  very  sweet, 
And  puts  away  the  taste  of  meat ; 
The  balmy  breeze  comes  down  from  heaven, 
And  makes  us  like  for  to  be  living." 

"  The  casawary  is  an  curious  bird,  and  so 
is  the  gigantic  crane,  and  the  pelican  of  the 
wilderness,  whose  mouth  holds  a  bucket  of 
fish  and  water.  Fighting  is  what  ladies  is 
not  fqualyfied  for,  they  would  not  make  a 
good  figure  in  battle  or  in  a  duel.  Alas ! 
we  females  are  of  little  use  to  our  country. 
The  history  of  all  the  malcontents  as  ever 
was  hanged  is  amusing."  Still  harping  on 
the  Newgate  Calendar ! 

"  Braehead  is  extremely  pleasant  to  me 
by  the  companie  of  swine,  geese,  cocks,  etc., 
and  they  are  the  delight  of  my  soul." 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  a  melancholy 
story.  A  young  turkie  of  2  or  3  months 
^Id,  would  you  believe  it,  the  father  broke 


its  leg,  and  he  killed  another !  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  transported  or  hanged." 

"  Queen  Street  is  a  very  gay  one,  and  so 
is  Princes  Street,  for  all  the  lads  and  lasses, 
besides  bucks  and  beggars,  parade  there." 

"I  should  like  to  see  a  play  very  much, 
for  I  never  saw  one  in  all  my  life,  and  don't 
believe  I  ever  shall ;  but  I  hope  I  can  be 
content  without  going  to  one.  I  can  be 
quite  happy  without  my  desire  being 
granted." 

"  Some  days  ago  Isabella  had  a  terrible 
fit  of  the  toothake,  and  she  walked  with  a 
long  night-shift  at  dead  of  night  like  a 
ghost,  and  I  thought  she  was  one.  She 
prayed  for  nature's  sweet  restorer — balmy 
sleep — but  did  not  get  it — a  ghostly  figure 
indeed  she  was,  enough  to  make  a  saint 
tremble.  It  made  me  quiver  and  shake 
from  top  to  toe.  Superstition  is  a  very 
mean  thing,  and  should  be  despised  and 
shunned." 

Here  is  her  weakness  and  her  strength 
again  : — "  In  the  love-novels  all  the  heroines 
are  very  desperate.  Isabella  will  not  allow 
me  to  speak  about  lovers  and  heroins,  and 
'tis  too  refined  for  my  taste."  "  Miss  Eg- 
ward's  (Edgeworth's)  tails  are  very  good, 
particularly  some  that  are  very  much 
adapted  for  youth  (!)  as  Laz  Laurance  and 
Tarelton,  False  Keys,  etc.  etc." 

"Tom  Jones  and  Grey's  Elegey  in  a 
country  churchyard  are  both  excellent,  and 
much  spoke  of  by  both  sex,  particularly  by 
the  men."  Are  our  Marjories  now-a-days 
better  or  worse  because  they  cannot  read 
Tom  Jones  unharmed  ?  More  better  than 
worse;  but  who  among  them  can  repeat 
Gray's  Lines  on  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton 
College  as  could  our  Maidie? 

Here  is]  some  more  of  her  prattle  : — "  I 
went  into  Isabella's  bed  to  make  her  smile 
like  the  Genius  Demedicus"  (the  Venus  de 
Medicis)  "or  the  statute  in  an  ancient 
Greece,  but  she  fell  asleep  in  my  very  face, 
at  which  my  anger  broke  forth,  so  that  I 
awoke  her  from  a  comfortable  nap.  All 
was  now  hushed  up  again,  but  again  my 
anger  burst  forth  at  her  biding  me  get  up.'* 

She  begins  thus  loftily  : — 

"  Death  the  righteous  love  to  see, 
But  from  it  doth  the  wicked  flee." 

Then  suddenly  breaks  off  (as  if  with 
laughter) — 

"  I  am  sure  they  fly  as  fast  as  their  legs  can  carry 
them  I" 

•'  There  is  a  thing  I  love  to  see, 
That  is  our  monkey  catch  a  flee." 

'*  I  love  in  Isa's  bed  to  lie, 
Oh,  such  a  joy  and  luxury ! 
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Tbe  bottom  of  the  bed  I 
And  with  great  care  withia  I  creep  ; 
Oft  I  embrace  her  feet  of  hllys, 
Bat  she  has  goton  all  the  pillys. 
Her  neck  I  never  can  embrace, 
Bat  I  do  hag  her  feet  in  place." 

How  childish  and  yet  how  strong  and 
free  is  her  use  of  words ! — "  I  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  because  Isabella  said  I  dis- 
turbed her  by  continial  fighting  and  kicking, 
but  I  was  very  dull,  and  continially  at  work 
reading  the  Arabian  Nights,  which  I  could 
not  have  done  if  I  had  slept  at  the  top.  I 
am  reading  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.  I 
am  much  interested  in  the  fate  of  poor, 
poor  Emily." 

Here  is  one  of  her  swains— 

"  Very  soft  and  white  his  cheeks, 
His  liair  is  red,  and  grey  his  breeks  ; 
His  tooth  is  like  the  daisy  fair, 
His  only  fault  is  in  his  hair." 

This  is  a  higher  flight :-—     , 

"  Dedicated   to   Mrs.  H.  Crawford   by  the 
Author,  M.  F. 

Three  turkeys  fair  their  last  have  breathed, 
And  now  this  world  for  ever  leaved ; 
Their  father,  and  their  mother  too. 
They  sigh  and  weep  as  well  as  you ; 
Indeed,  the  rats  their  bones  have  crunched, 
Into  eternity  tlieire  laanched. 
A  direful  death  indeed  they  had, 
As  wad  put  any  parent  mad  ; 
But  she  was  more  than  usual  calm, 
She  did  not  give  a  single  dam." 

This  last  word  is  saved  from  all  sin  by 
its  tender  age,  not  to  speak  of  the  want  of 
the  n.  We  fear  "  she  "  is  the  abandoned 
mother,  in  spite  of  her  previous  sighs  and 
tears. 

"  Isabella  says  when  we  pray  we  should 
pray  fervently,  and  not  rattel  over  a  prayer — 
for  that  we  are  kneeling  at  the  foat-stool  of 
our  Lord  and  Creator,  who  saves  us  from 
eternal  damnation,  and  from  unquestionable 
fire  and  brims  ton." 

She  has  a  long  poem  on  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots : 

"  Queen  Mary  was  much  loved  by  all, 
Both  by  the  great  and  by  the  small, 
But  hark  !  her  soul  to  heaven  doth  rise  I 
And  I  suppose  she  has  gained  a  prize — 

*  For  I  do  think  she  would  not  go 
Into  the  awful  place  below  ; 
There  is  a  thing  that  I  must  tell, 
Elizabeth  went  to  fire  and  hell ; 
He  who  would  teach  her  to  be  civil, 
It  must  be  her  great  friend  the  divil  I" 

She  hits  off  Darnley  well : — 

"  A  noble's  son,  a  handsome  lad, 
By  some  queer  way  or  other,  bad 


Got  quite  the  better  of  her  heart. 
With  him  she  always  talked  apart ; 
Silly  he  was,  but  very  fair, 
A  greater  buck  was  not  found  there." 

"  By  some  queer  way  or  other ;"  is  not 
this  the  general  case  and  the  mystery,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ?  Goethe's  doctrine  of 
"  elective  affinities"  discovered  b^  our  Pet 
Maidie. 

Sonnet  to  a  Monkey. 

*'  0  lively,  0  most  charming  pug 
Thy  graceful  air,  and  heavenly  mng  ; 
The  beauties  of  his  nynd  do  shine, 
And  every  bit  is  shaped  and  fine. 
Tour  teeth  are  whiter  than  the  snow, 
Your  a  great  buck,  your  a  great  beau  ; 
Your  eyes  are  of  so  nice  a  shape, 
More  like  a  Christian's  than  an  ape  ; 
Your  cheek  is  like  the  rose's  blume, 
Your  hair  is  like  the  raven's  plume  ; 
His  nose's  cast  is  of  the  Roman, 
He  is  a  very  pretty  woman. 
I  could  not  get  a  rhyme  for  Roman, 
So  was  obliged  to  call  him  woman." 

This  "last  joke  is  good.  She  repeats  it  when 
writing  of  James  the  Second  being  killed 
at  Roxburgh : — 

"  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon  splinter. 
Quite  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  ; 
Perhaps  it  was  not  at  that  time, 
But  I  can  get  no  other  rhyme  !  " 

Here  is  one  of  her  last  letters,  dated  Kirk- 
caldy, 12th  October  1811.  You  can  see  how 
her  nature  is  deepening  and  enriching  : — 

"  My  dear  Mother,— -You  will  "think  that 
I  entirely  forget  you  but  I  assure  you  that 
you  are  greatly  mistaken.  I  think  of  yoii 
always  and  often  sigh  to  think  of  the  distance 
between  us  two  loving  creatures  of  nature. 
We  have  regular  hours  for  all  our  occupa- 
tions first  at  7  o'clock  we  go  to  the  dancing 
and  come  home  at  8  we  then  read  our  Bible 
and  get  our  repeating  and  then  play  till  ten 
then  we  get  our  music  till  1 1  when  we  get 
our  writing  and  accounts  we  sew  from  12  to 
1  after  which  I  get  my  graraer  and  then 
work  till  five.  At  7  we  come  and  knit  till 
8  when  we  dont  go  to  the  dancing.  This  is 
an  exact  description.  I  must  take  a  hasty 
farewell  to  her  whom  I  love,  reverence  and 
doat  on  and  who  I  hope  thinks  the  same  of 
"Marjory  FLEMiNa. 

"  P.  8. — An  old  pack  of  cards  (!)  would 
be  very  exeptible." 

This  other  is  a  month  earlier : — 

"  My  dear  little  Mama,  —  I  was  truly 
happy  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well.  We 
are  surrounded  with  measles  at  present  on 
every  side,  for  the  Herons  got  it,  and  Isa- 
bella Heron  was  near  Death's  Door,  and 
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one  night  her  father  lifted  her  out  of  bed, 
and  she  fell  down  as  they  thought  lifeless. 
Mr.  Heron  said,  'That  lassie's  deed  noo' — 
*  I'm  no  deed  yet.'  She  then  threw  up  a 
big  worm  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  I 
have  begun  dancing,  but  am  not  very  fond 
of  it,  for  the  boys  strikes  and  mocks  me. — I 
have  been  another  night  at  the  dancing ;  I 
like  it  better.  I  will  write  to  you  as  often 
as  I  can ;  but  I  am  afraid  not  every  week. 
/  long  for  you  with  the  longings  of  a  child 
to  embrace  you  —  to  fold  you  in  my  arms. 
I  respect  you  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a 
mother.  Yo^i  dont  know  how  I  love  you. 
So  I  shall  remain,  your  loving  child — M. 
Fleming." 

What  rich  involution  of  love  in  the  words 
marked !  Here  are  some  lines  to  her  be- 
loved Isabella,  in  July  1811 : — 

"  There  is  a  thing  that  I  do  want, 
With  you  these  beauteous  walks  to  haunt, 
We  would  be  happy  if  you  would 
Try  to  come  over  it'  you  could. 
Then  I  would  all  quite  happy  be 
Now  and  for  all  eternity. 
My  mother  is  so  very  sweet, 
And  checks  my  appetite  to  eat ; 
My  father  shows  us  what  to  do  ; 
But  O  I'm  sure  that  I  want  you. 
I  have  no  more  of  poetry  ; 
O  Isa  do  remember  me, 
And  try  to  love  your  Marjory." 

In  a  letter  from  "  Isa  "  to 

"  Miss  Muff  Maidie  Marjory  Fleming, 
favouied  by  Rear  Rear- Admiral  Fleming." 

She  says — "I  long  much  to  see  you,  and 
talk  over  all  our  old  stories  together,  and  to 
hear  you  read  and  repeat.  I  am  pining  for 
my  old  friend  Cesario,  and  poor  Lear,  and 
wicked  Richard.  How  is  the  dear  Multi- 
plication table  going  on  1  are  you  still  as 
much  attached  to  9  times  9  as  you  used  to 
be  ?" 

But  this  dainty,  bright  thing  is  about  to 
flee — to  come  "  quick  to  confusion."  The 
measles  she  writes  of  seized  her,  and  she  died 
on  the  19th  of  December  1811.  The  day 
before  her  death,  Sunday,  she  sat  up  in  bed, 
worn  and  thin,  her  eye  gleaming  as  with  the 
light  of  a  coming  world,  and  with  a  tremu- 
lous, old  voice  repeated  the  following  lines 
by  Burns — heavy  with  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  lit  with  the  phantasy  of  the  judgment- 
seat — the  publican's  prayer  in  paraphrase  : 

"  Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 
Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy,  with  draughts  of  ill  between, 
Some    gleams   of  sunshine   mid    renewing 

storms. 
Is  it  departing  panga  my  soul  alarms? 
^  Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
&     For  guilt,  for  guilt  my  terrors  are  in  arms ; 


I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  forgive  my  foul  offence, 
Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey  ; 

But  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense, 
Again  I  might  forsake  fair  virtue's  way, 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray, 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man. 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan, 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  yet  to  temptatiod 
ran? 

0  thou  great  Governor  of  all  below, 

If  I  might  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

And  still  the  tumult  of  the  raginar  sea ; 

With  that  controlling  power  assist  even  me 
Those  headstrong  furious  passions  to  confine, 

For  all  unfit  1  feel  my  powers  to  be 
To  rule  their  torrent  in  the  allowed  line  ; 
0  aid  me  with  thy  help,  Omnipotence  Divine." 

It  is  more  affecting  than  we  care  to  say 
to  read  her  Mother's  and  Isabella  Keith's 
letters  written  injmediately  after  her  death. 
Old  and  withered,  tattered  and  pale  they  are 
now :  but  when  you  read  them,  how  quick, 
how  throbbing  with  life  and  love !  how  rich 
in  that  language  of  affection  which  only  wo- 
men, and  Shakspeare,  and  Luther  can  use — 
that  power  of  detaining  the  soul  over  the 
beloved  object  and  its  loss. 

"X^  Philip  to  Constance — 

You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const. — Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 

Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with 

me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  'repeats  hia 

words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  hia 

form. 
Then  I  have  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

What  variations  cannot  love  play  on  thia 
one  string  ! 

In  her  first  letter  to  Miss  Keith,  Mrs. 
Fleming  says  of  her  dead  Maidie  : — 

"  Never  did  I  behold  so  beautiful  an 
object.  It  resembled  the  finest  wax-work. 
There  was  in  the  countenance  an  expression 
of  sweetness  and  serenity  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  pure  spirit  had  anticipated 
the  joys  of  heaven  ere  it  quitted  the  mortal 
frame.  To  tell'  you  what  your  Maidie  said 
of  you  would  fill  volumes ;  for  you  was  the 
constant  theme  of  her  discourse,  the  subject 
of  her  thoughts,  and  ruler  of  her  actions. 
The  last  time  she  mentioned  you  was  a  few 
hours  before  all  sense  save  that  of  sufftjring 
was  suspended,  when  she  said  to  Dr.  John- 
stone, 'If  you  will  let  me  out  at  the  New 
Year,  I  will  be  quite  contented.'  I  asked 
what  made  her  so  anxious  to  get  out  then  ? 
'  I  want  to  purchase  a  New  Year's  gift  for 
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Isa  Keith  with  the  sixpence  you  gave  me  for 
being  patient  in  the  measles ;  and  I  would 
like  to  choose  it  myself.'  I  do  not  remem- 
ber her  speaking  afterwards,  except  to  com- 
plain of  her  head,  till  just  before  she  ex- 
pired, when  she  articulated,  '  0,  mother  ! 
mother !'  " 

Do  we  make  too  much  of  this  Bttle  child, 
who  has  been  in  her  grave  in  Abbotshall 
Kirkyard  these  fifty  and  more  years  ?  We 
may  of  her  cleverness — not  of  her  aflfection- 
ateness,  her  nature.  What  a  picture  the 
animosa  infans  gives  us  of  herself,  her  vi- 
vacity, her  passionateness,  her  precocious 
love-making,  her  passion  for  nature,  for 
swine,  for  all  living  things,  her  reading,  her 
turn  for  expression,  her  satire,  her  frankness, 
hSr  little  sins  and  rages,  her  great  repent- 
ances !  We  don't  wonder  Walter  Scott  car- 
ried her  off  in  the  neuk  of  his  plaid,  and 
played  himself  with  her  for  hours. 

The  year  before  she  died,  when  in  Edin- 
burgh, she  was  at  a  Twelfth  Night  supper  at 
Scott's,  in  Castle  Street.  The  company  had 
all  come — all  but  Marjorie.  Scott's  flx- 
miliars,  whom  we  all  know,  were  there — all 
were  come  but  Marjorie;  and  all  were  dull 
because  Scott  was  dull.  "  Where's  that 
bairn  1  what  can  have  come  over  her?  I'll 
go  myself  and  see."  And  he  was  getting 
up,  and  would  have  gone;  when  the  bell 
rang,  and  in  came  Duncan  Roy  and  his 
henchman  Tougald,  with  the  sedan  chair, 
which  was  brought  right  into  the  lobby,  and 
its  top  raised.  And  there,  in  its  darkness 
and  dingy  old  cloth,  sat  Maidie  in  white,  her 
eyes. gleaming,  and  Scott  bending  over  her 
in  ecstasy — "hung  over  her  enamoured." 
"Sit  ye  there,  my  dautie,  till  they  all  see 
you ;"  and  forthwith  he  brought  them  all. 
Ytju  can  fancy  the  scene.  And  he  lifted  her 
up,  and  marched  to  his  seat  with  her  on  his 
stout  shoulder,  and  set  her  down  beside  him  ; 
and  theYi  began  the  night,  and  such  a  night! 
Those  who  knew  Scott  best  said,  that  night 
was  never  equalled  ;  Maidie  and  he  were  the 
stars ;  and  she  gave  them  Constance's 
speeches  and  Helvellyn,  the  ballad  then 
much  in  vogue — and  all  her  repertoire — 
Scott  showing  her  off,  and  being  ofctimes 
rebuked  by  her  for  his  intentional  blunders. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  following — and 
our  readers  will  be  not  unwilling  to  share 
our  obligations — to  her  sister  : — 

"  Her  birth  was  15th  January  1803  ;  her 
death  19th  December  1811.  I  take  this 
from  her  Bibles.*     I  believe  she  was  a  child 


*  "  Her  Bible  is  before  me ;  a  pair,  as  then  called ; 
the  faded  marks  are  just  as  she  placed  them.  There 
ia  one  at  David's  lament  over  Jonathan." 


of  robust  health,  of  much  vigour  of  body, 
and  beautifully-formed  arms,  and  until  her 
last  illness,  never  was  an  hour  in  bed.  She 
was  niece  to  Mrs.  Keith,  residing  in  No.  1, 
North  Charlotte  Street,  who  was  not  Mrs. 
Murray  Keith,  although  very  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  that  old  lady.  My  aunt  was 
a  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Ilae,  surgeon,  and 
married  the  younger  son  of  old  Keith  of 
Ravelstone.  Corstorphine  Hill  belonged  to 
my  aunt's  husband  ;  and  his  eldest  son,  Sir 
Alexander  Keith,  succeeded  his  uncle  to  both 
Ravelstone  and  Dunnottar.  The  Keiths 
were  not  connected  by  relationship  with  the 
Howisons  of  Braehead,  but  my  grandfather 
and  gratidmother  (who  was),  a  daughter  of 
Cant  ef  Thurston  and  Giles-Grange,  were  on 
the  most  intimate  footing  with  our  Mrs. 
Keith's  grandfather  and  grandmother ;  and 
so  it  has  been  for  three  generations,  and  the 
friendship  consummated  by  my  cousin  Wil- 
liam Keith  marrying  Isabella  Craufurd. 

"  As  to  my  aunt  and  Scott,  they  were  on 
a  very  intimate  footing.  He  asked  my  aunt 
to  be  godmother  to  his  eldest  daughter  So- 
phia Charlotte.  I  had  a  copy  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  '  Rosamond,  and  Harry  and  Lucy ' 
for  long,  which  was  '  a  gift  to  Marjorie  from 
Walter  Scott,'  probably  the  first  edition  of 
that  attractive  series,  for  it  wanted  '  Frank,' 
which  is  always  now  published  as  part  of 
the  series,  under  the  title  of  Early  Lessons. 
I  regret  to  say  these  little  volumes  have  dis- 
appeared. 

"  Sir  Walter  was  no  relation  of  Marjo- 
rie's,  but  of  the  Keiths,  through  the  Swin- 
tons ;  and,  like  Marjorie,  he  stayed  much  at 
Ravelstone  in  his  early  days,  with  his  grand- 
aunt  Mrs.  Keith ;  and  it  was  while  seeing 
him  there  as  a  boy,  that  another  aunt  of 
mine  composed,  when  he  was  about  four- 
teen, the  lines  prognosticating  his  future 
fame  that  Lockhart  ascribes  in  his  Life  to 
Mrs.  Cockburn,  authoress  of  '  The  Flowers 
of  the  Forest ' : — 

'  Go  on,  dear  youth,  the  glorioua  path  pursue 
Which  bounteous  Nature  kindly  smooths  for 

you; 
Go  bid  the  seeds  her  hands  have  sown  arise, 
By  timely  culture,  to  their  native  skies; 
Go,  and  employ  the  poet's  heavenly  art, 
Not  merely  to  delight,  but  mend  the  heart.' 

Mrs.  Keir  was  my  aunt's  name,  another  of 
Dr.  Rae's  daughters."  We  cannot  better 
end  than  in  words  from  this  same  pen : — 
"I  have  to  ask  you  to  forgive  my  anxiety 
in  gathering  up  the  fragments  of  Marjorie's 
last  days,  but  I  have  an  almost  sacred  feel- 
ing to  all  that  pertains  to  her.  You  are 
quite  correct  m  stating  that  measles  were 
the  cause  of  her  death.  My  mother  was 
struck  by  the  patient  quietness  manifested 
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by  Marjorie  during  this  illjaess,  unlike  her 
ardent,  impulsive  nature;  but  love  and  po- 
etic feeling  were  unquenched.  When  Dr. 
Johnstone  rewarded  her  submissiveness 
with  a  sixpence,  the  i-equest  speedily  fol- 
lowed that  she  might  get  out  ere  New 
Year's  day  came.  When  asked  why  she 
was  so  desirous  of  getting  out,  she  immedi- 
ately rejoined,  '  Oh,  I  am  so  anxious  to  buy 
something  with  my  sixpence  for  my  dear 
Isa  Keith.'  Again,  when  lying  very  still, 
her  mother  asked  her  if  there  was  anything 
she  wished :  '  Oh  yes  I  if  you  would  just 
leave  the  room  door  open  a  wee  bit,  and 
play  "  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  and  I  will  lie 
and  think,  and  enjoy  myself'  (tbis  is  just 
as  stated  to  me  by  her  mother  and  mine). 
Well,  the  happy  day  came,  alike  to  parents 
and  child,  when  Marjorie  was  allowed  to 
come  forth  from  the  nursery  to  the  parlour. 
It  was  Sabbath  evening,  and  after  tea.  My 
father,  who  idolized  this  child,  and  never 
afterwards  in  my  hearing  mentioned  her 
name,  took  her  in  his  arms;  and  while 
walking  her  up  and  down  the  room,  she 
said,  'Father,  I  will  repeat  something  to 
you;  what  would  you  like?'  He  said, 
*  Just  choose  yourself^  Maidie.'  She  hesitat- 
ed for  a  moment  between  the  paraphrase, 
'  Few  are  thy  days,  and  full  of  woe,'  and 
the  lines  of  Burns  already  quoted,  but  de- 
cided on  the  latter,  a  remarkable  choice  for 
a  child.  The  repeating  these  lines  seemed 
to  stir  up  the  depths  of  feeling  in  her  soul. 
She  asked  to  be  allowed  to  write  a  poem ; 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be  right 
to  allow  her,  in  case  of  hurting  her  eyes. 
She  pleaded  earnestly,  '  Just  this  once ;'  the 
point  was  yielded,  her  slate  was  given  her, 
and  with  great  rapidity  she  wrote  an  ad- 
dress of  fourteen  lines,  '  to  her  loved  cousin 
on  the  author's  recovery,'  her  last  work  on 
earth : — 

'  Oh  !  Tsa,  pain  did  visit  me, 
I  was  at  the  last  extremity  ; 
How  often  did  I  think  of  you, 
I  wished  your  graceful  form  to  view, 
To  clasp  you  in  my  weak  embrace, 
Indeed  I  thought  I'd  run  my  race : 
Good  care,  I'm  sure,  was  of  me  taken, 
Bat  still  indeed  I  was  much  shaken. 
At  last  I  daily  strength  did  gain, 
And  oh !  at  last,  away  went  pain  ; 
At  length  the  doctor  thought  I  might 
Stay  in  the  parlor  all  the  night ; 
I  now  continue  so  to  do. 
Farewell  to  Nancy,  and  to  you.' 

"She  wqnt  to  bed  apparently  well,  awoke 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  with  the  old  cry 
of  woe  to  a  mother's  heart,  '  My  head,  my 
head!'  Three  days  of  the  dire  malady, 
'  water  in  the  head,'  followed,  and  the  end 
came." 


"  Soft,  silken  primrose,  fading  timelessly." 

It  is  needless,  it  is  impossible,  to  add 
anything  to  this:  the  fervour,  the  sweetness, 
the  flush  of  poetic  ecstasy,  the  lovely  and 
glowing  eye,  the  perfect  nature  of  that  bright 
and  warm  intelligence,  that  darling  child, — 
Lady  Nairne's  words,  and  the  old  tune, 
stealing  v^  from  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  deep  calling  unto  deep,  gentle  and 
strong  like  the  waves  of  the  great  sea  hush- 
ing themselves  to  sleep  in  the  dark; — the 
words  of  Burns,  touching  the  kindred  chord, 
her  last  numbers  "wildly  sweet"  traced, 
with  thin  and  eager  fingers,  already  touched 
by  the  last  enemy  and  friend,  —  moriens 
canit, — and  that  love  which  is  so  soon  to  be 
her  everlasting  light,  is  her  song's  burden 
to  the  end,  ^ 

"  She  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 
But  melts  awav  into  the  light  of  heaven." 


Art.  V. — 1.  Revision  of  the  Liturgy:  Five 
Discourses.  With  an  Introduction. 
By  Charles  John  Vaughan,  D.D., 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen, 
and  late  Head-Master  of  Harrow 
School.   Cambridge  and  London,  1860. 

2.  A  Charge  delivered  in  December  1862 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  London^ 
at  his  Visitation.  By  Archibald 
Campbell,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
London,  1862. 

3.  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London 
on  the  State  of  Subscription  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ;  Exi^mining 
Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 
Oxford  and  London,  1863. 

4.  Subscription  to  the  Articles:  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Professor  Stanley.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  MozLEY,  B.D.,  late  Fellow 
of  Magdalen  College.  Oxford  and 
London,  1863. 

5.  The  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Two  Articles  m  Black- 
wood's Edinburgh  Magazine  for  July 
and  August,  1863. 

Another  Session  of  Parliament  has  gone 
without  bringing  any  modification  in  the 
tests  exacted  by  law  from  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  question,  indeed, 
has  not  failed  to  excite  the  warmest  inter- 
est, nor  has  there  been  any  lack  of  eminent 
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and  able  men  whose  minds  it  has  engaged. 
Both  orators  and  writers  in  abundance,  in- 
cluding prelates  of  the  Church,  have  appear- 
ed within  the  last  few  months,  who  have 
given  it  the  benefit  of  their  earnest  consid- 
eration. We  need  hardly  remind  our  read- 
ers of  the  long  and  interesting  discussions 
upon  Clerical  Subscription  during  last  Ses- 
sion in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The 
subject  was  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  19th  of  May,  by  Lord  Ebury, 
who,  in  a  temperate  but  effective  speech, 
proposed  to  relieve  the  clergy  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  expressing,  when  they  accept  a 
benefice,  their  unfeigned  assent  and  consent 
to  everything  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  His  views  were  reiterated,  with 
great  ability  and  eloquence,  by  Mr.  Buxton, 
who,  on  the  9th  of  June,  urged  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  a  measure  of  a  simi- 
lar, though  somewhat  wider  description. 
When  we  add  that,  among  the  speakers  who 
took  part  in  the  debates  which  followed, 
were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishops  of  London,  St.  David's,  and  Ox- 
ford, and  Lord  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
Sir  George  Grey,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  the 
matter  is  regarded  by  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  one  of  grow- 
ing importance.  It  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  in  all  probability  will  maintain,  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  a  prominent  place  in 
public  regard,  and  in  the  debates  of  Par- 
liament. It  has  been  already  treated  by 
many  able  writers.  Innumerable  pam- 
phlets— of  more  or  less  weight,  specimens 
of  which  we  have  prefixed  to  the  present  ar- 
ticle— have  been  published  with  this  object. 
Meanwhile,  in  anticipation  of  discussions 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  the  course  of 
next  session,  we  are  anxious  not  so  much  to 
recommend  any  special  project,  or  to  defend 
the  opinions  of  any  particular  party,  as  to 
point  out  some  of  the  effects  of  Subscrip- 
tion, as  it  now  exists  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  we  believe  they  would  appear  to  an 
unprejudiced  observer. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  while  the 
question  of  tests  has  given  rise  to  so  much 
controversy  in  England,  it  has  been  per- 
mitted hitherto  to  remain  unnoticed  in  Scot- 
land. This  quiescence  is  certainly  not  ow- 
ing to  the  greater  latitude  conceded  in 
Scotch  Churches,  for  they  exact  a  declara- 
tion of  faith  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
and  other  documents  of  an  even  more  rigor- 
ous and  elaborate  character  than  the  Arti- 
cles or  the  Prayer-book.  That  the  Scotch 
clergy  do  not  appear  to  suffer  under  a  bur- 


den which  would  be  thought  intolerable  in 
England,  may  possibly  in  part  be  owing  to 
their  great  readiness  to  accept  traditionary 
doctrines.  It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  necessity  of  reading  an  unalterable 
Liturgy  is  a  practical  restraint  upon  free- 
dom of  thought  in  the  Church  of  England, 
to  which  Presbyterianism  possesses  noth- 
ing analogous.  This  difference,  and  others 
which  %e  have  not  space  to  point  out,  ren- 
der some  of  the  remarks  we  are  about  to 
make  inapplicable  to  Scottish  or  Dissenting 
Churches.  Subscription  in  Scotland  would 
be  a  deeply  interesting  subject,  and  we  hope 
at  some  future  time  to  be  able  to  return  to 
it.  At  present,  we  confine  our  regard  to 
the  Church  of  England. 

Subscription  to  articles  of  faith  has  been 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule  in  the  Christ- 
ian Church.  It  was  unknown  in  ancient  and 
mediaeval  times,  when  other  means  were  in 
use  to  secure  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy.  In 
the  modern  reformed  communions,  the  prac- 
tice is  by  no  means  universal,  and  where  it 
does  prevail,  it  originated  some  time  subse- 
quently to  the  Reformation  itself.  An  ob- 
vious inquiry,  accordingly,  meets  us  at  the 
outset,  How  did  this  practice  of  Subscrip- 
tion arise?  what  was  its  primary  object? 
are  the  reasons  which  originally  suggested 
it  still  in  force. 

There  is  a  fact  which  strikes  us  at  once 
when  we  seek  for  an  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  legislative  enactments  which  es- 
tablished this  method  of  testing  clerical  be- 
lief, were  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth centuries,  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Stewart. 
At  this  stormy  period  of  our  history,  Pro- 
testantism in  England  was  still  militant.  It 
had  to  maintain  itself,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  the  older  faith ;  it  had  to  struggle 
against  the  long-established  power,  and  the 
dangerously  perfect  organization  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  But  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  other  difficulties  to  meet,  other 
doctrines  to  oppose  than  those  which  came 
from  Roman  Catholicism.  Protestants  dif- 
fered among  themselves  then  as  they  do 
now.  There  was  the  same  tendency  among 
them  to  split  into  dilTerent  sects  as  there  is 
now.  It  was  therefore  considered  a  neces- 
sary thing,  in  the  circumstances,  to  define 
in  exact  unmistakable  terms,  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  held  by  the  English  Reformed 
Church.  By  so  doing,  a  clear  line  of  de- 
marcation was  traced  between  the  State  re- 
ligion and  Romanism  on  the  one  side,  and 
between  the  State  religion  and  Puritanism 
or  Presbyterianism  on  the  other.  In  the 
growing,  struggling  condition  of  the  Church, 
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some  statement  of  her  doctrines,  was  almost 
a  necessity,  and  such  a  statement  being 
made,  it  possessed  the  additional  value  of 
being  available,  by  means  of  clerical  sub- 
scrij-ition,  for  the  exclusion  of  those  with 
whose  convictions  it  could  not  be  reconciled. 
But  the  practice  of  subscription  has  been 
condemned  by  leading  divines  in  successive 
periods  of  the  Church,  and  an  act  for  its 
abolition  was  all  but  carried  throughdParl la- 
ment at  the  Revolution  Settlement.  "The 
requiring  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  is  a  great 
imposition.  I  believe  them  all  myself, 
but  as  there  are  some  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed more  unexceptionably,  so  I  think 
it  a  better  way  to  let  such  matters  continue 
to  be  still  the  standard  of  doctrine,  and  to 
censure  those  who  teach  any  contrary  tenets, 
than  to  oblige  all  those  who  serve  in  the 
Church  to  subscribe  them."  "It  was  one 
of  the  misfortunes  incident  to  the  Reforma- 
tion," as  Dr.  Stanley  remarks  in  his  inter- 
esting letter,  "  that  every  Protestant  Church, 
by  way  of  defending  itself  against  the  ene- 
mies that  hemmed  it  in,  or  that  were  sup- 
posed to  hem  it  in  on  every  side,  was  induc- 
ed to  compile  each  for  itself  a  new  Confes- 
sion of  Faith." 

The  various  Declarations  and  Subscrip- 
tions which  were  intended  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Cimrch  of  England,  were 
framed  at  dilFerent  times,  and  are  embodied 
in  different  Acts.  With  the  questions  put 
to  candidates  at  ordination,  by  an  Act  of 
1562,  we  are  not  at  present  concerned,  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  altered  without  a  re- 
vision of  the  Liturgy,  a  measure  of  a  totally 
distinct  character  from  the  relaxation  of 
Subf^crlption.  But  it  will  be  necessary 
briefly  to  enumerate  the  other  means  adopt- 
ed by  our  ancestors  —  so  far  as  they  are 
still  employed — to  secure  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  clergy.  Subscription  to  the  Articles 
was  required  by  an  Act  passed  in  1571 ; 
and  although  it  does  not  mention  Thirty- 
nine,  but  Thirty-eight  Articles,  we  believe 
that  the  Subscription  is  still  made  on  its 
authority,  the  former  number  having  been 
substituted  by  later  legislation.  In  1603, 
the  Thirty-sixth  Canon  passed,  and  required, 
upon  its  own  authority,  that  the  clergy  should 
accept  the  Three  Articles  it  contained.  These 
relate  :  1.  To  the  Queen's  Supremacy  ;  2. 
To  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  the 
subscriber  declares  to  contain  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  Word  of  God,  and  promises  to 
use ;  3.  To  the  Thirty -nine  Articles,  all  and 
every  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  Word  of  God.  These  two  Sub- 
scriptions, which  every  clergyman  must 
make,  are  commonly  put  together  in  the 


following  formula :  "  I  do  willingly  and  from 
my  heart  subscribe  to  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles of  Religion  of  the  United  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  to  the  Three  Ar- 
ticles of  the  Thirty -Sixth  Canon,  and  to  all 
things  that  are  contained  in  them."  These 
requirements,  however,  are  trifling  matters 
compared  to  the  further  test  imposed  by  the 
famous  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662. 
By  this  law,  every  clergyman  who  accepts 
a  benefice  must  profess  his  "  unfeigned  as- 
sent and  consent  to  all  and  everything  con- 
tained and  prescribed  in  and  by  the  Book, 
entituled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer."  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  two  separate 
documents,  to  which  every  candidate  for 
ordination  must  subscribe.  These  are  :  1. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles;  2.  The  36th 
Canon.  But,  although  by  the  2nd  Article 
of  the  36th  Canon  he  must  declare  a  general 
agreement  in  the  Liturgy,  and  promise  that 
he  himself  will  use  it,  he  is  obliged  on  be- 
coming a  beneficed  clergyman  to  make  the 
further  declaration  of  assent  and  consent  to 
everything  in  the  Prayer-Book.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  include  these  various  tests 
under  the  general  term  Subscriptions. 

We  forbear  to  dwell  on  the  wearisome 
reiteration  of  some  of  these  Subscriptions 
at  each  step  of  clerical  advancement.  It  is 
suflicient  to  point  out  what  a  vast  range  of 
extremely  difterent  subjects  they  embrace, 
and  how  difiicult  it  must  be  to  give  a  really 
genuine  assent  to  every  detail  in  a  series  of 
propositions,  and  a  collection  of  prayers  so 
numerous  and  so  various.  Considering  the 
great  importance  of  the  topics  to  w'hich  the 
Articles  relate,  considering  how  manifold 
are  the  doctrines  which,  together  with  the 
Prayer-Book,  they  contain,  we  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  in  these  forms  there  is  little 
latitude  conceded  to  diversity  of  opinion. 
W"e  are  accustomed,  as  is  natural  under 
these  circumstances,  to  hear  frequent  com- 
plaints from  a  portion  of  the  clergy-,  and 
from  their  lay  friends  in  Parliament,  of  the 
fetters  in  which  they  are  thus  bound.  There 
are  some,  they  tell  us,  of  these  Subscrip- 
tions which  weigh  so  heavily  upon  their 
consciences  when  they  have  made  them,  or 
which  so  many  cannot  honourably  make  at 
all,  that  they  are  anxious  for  relief  from  the 
burden,  already  almost  unbearable,  imposed 
upon  them.  Let  us  consider  how  far  they 
are  justified  in  these  complaints. 

Now  a  Church  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty, 
like  any  other  association  of  men,  to  enforce 
what  conditions  of  membership  it  pleases. 
Every  Church  being  a  collection  of  persons 
professing  a  common  faith,  it  is  natural  for 
those  persons  to  require  from  their  minis- 
ters some  assurance  that  they  hold  that  faith 
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themselves.  Yet,  although  it  is  theoretical- 
ly possible  for  any  Church  to  restrict  in- 
dividual diversities  within  limits  as  narrow- 
it  may  choose,  beyond  a  certain  point 


as 

this  uniformity  is,  from  the  very  constitu- 
tion of  human  nature,  unattainable  in  fact. 
More  especially  it  is  so  now,  when  the 
minds  of  men,  even  of  those  who  think  little 
on  such  questions,  are  becoming  yearly  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  ancient 
creeds.  Dogmatic  statements,  which  may 
have  suited  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  which  were  prepar- 
ed when  men's  minds  were  agitated  by 
social  convulsions,  are  unadapted  to  the 
views  of  the  nineteenth ;  things  formerly 
deceived  as  certain,  are  now  admitted  to  be 
doubtful ;  questions  closely  connected  with 
our  faith,  but  formerly  never  dreamed  of  as 
matters  of  discussion  at  all,  are  now  the 
subjects  of  common  conversation.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  is  no  more  than  we  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  excessive  stringency 
of  Subscription  in  the  Church  of  England 
produces  only  excessive  laxity  of  interpreta- 
tion. Because  there  are  words  which,  taken 
in  their  literal  sense,  would  exclude  all  but 
the  unthinking  or  the  unscrupulous;  therefore 
those  words  are  not  taken  in  their  literal 
sense.  Because  it  has  been  attempted  to 
narrow  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  basis 
of  the  Church,  therefore  the  men  of  deep 
thought  and  earnest  feeling  who  would  in 
strictness  have  been  compelled  to  remain 
without,  have  revolted  against  strictness, 
and  the  result  has  been  an  unnatural,  arti- 
ficial width. 

That  this  is  really  the  state  of  things  is  a 
matter  of  common  remark.  To  assure  our- 
selves that  it  must  be  so,  we  need  only  com- 
pare the  theoretical  limits  of  clerical  thought 
with  its  actual  state.  Take  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  alone.  They  are  a  series  of  un- 
bending dogmatic  statements  upon  the  pro- 
foundest  questions  of  theology  ;  the  very 
questions  upon  which,  to  a  reflecting  mind, 
dogmatism  is  most  inadmissible.  Even  a 
person  consenting  to  these  Articles. in  the 
main  might  well  hesitate  to  pronounce  every 
proposition  in  them  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God.  Again,  though  all  admit  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  English  Liturgy  as  a  collec- 
tion of  praj'ers,  it  contains  some  expressions 
which  alienate  the  sympathies  of  many 
Christians.  Yet  every  clergyman  subscribes 
to  the  former  of  these  documents,  every 
beneficed  clergyman  to  the  latter.  Now,  if 
these  subscriptions  were  made  in  literal 
sincerity,  the  result  would  obviously  be  a 
Church  so  narrow  as  to  exclude  every  in- 
dividual who  differed  in  the  slightest  degree 
from  either  the  Articles  or  the  Liturgy.     It 


raises  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
efficacy  of  the  system  of  Subscription  when 
we  find  that  not  the  strict  uniformity  of 
doctrine,  but  its  diversity,  not  narrowness, 
but  breadth,  is  the  pride  and  boast  of  the 
English  clergy.  They  tell  us,  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  that  there  is  room  under  the 
broad  wing  of  the  Church  for  men  of  the 
most  diverse  opinions.  The  fact  that  such 
men  are  admitted  is  indeed  patent  to  all. 
Whatever  be  its  theoretical  basis,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  practical  basis  of  a  Church 
which  includes  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and 
the  Bishop  of  Natal,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter 
and  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Mr.  Jowett,  is  unusually  narrow,  or  with- 
out room  for  most  of  the  great  forms  of 
Christian  thought  which  pervade  the  nation- 
al mind.  But  it  can  be  said,  that  if  the  tests 
imposed  were  not  felt  to  be  singularly  un- 
suited  to  their  professed  office,  it  ought  to 
be  narrow,  for  they  are  certainly  not  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  which  corresponds  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church. 

Indeed  it  is  pretty  generally  allowed  that 
the  form  of  words  imposed  upon  beneficed 
clergymen  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  is, 
under  present  circumstances,  too  stringent 
to  be  repeated  by  any  man  except  by  means 
of  an  assumption  that  in  consenting  to  "  all 
and  everything"  he  may  reserve  a  good 
many  things  in  his  mind  to  which  that  con- 
sent does  not  extend.  We  are  aware  that 
another  explanation  is  offered.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  only  consenting  to  the  use  of 
everything  in  the  Prayer-Book,  and  that  as 
no  honest  man  will  use  a  Liturgy  in  which 
he  does  not  (in  the  main)  agree,  it  is  asked, 
what  would  be  gained  by  the  abolition  of 
this  form  ?  We  might  as  well  ask,  what  is 
gained  by  its  retention  ?  Every  clergyman 
must  at  ordination  promise  to  use  the 
Prayer-Book ;  what  possible  object,  then, 
can  there  be  in  exacting  the  promise  a  second 
time  in  a  diflferent  form  %  It  is  a  great  bur- 
den to  many  clergymen,  and  is  shown,  if  we 
admit  this  explanation,  to  be  wholly  super- 
fluous. But  then  we  are  told  it  is  a  serious 
matter  to  meddle  with  the  measures  devised 
for  the  Church  by  the  "  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors." This  convenient  phrase,  though 
destitute  of  sense,  sounds  so  well  that  Con- 
servative speakers  and  writers  are  never 
tired  of  it,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  an 
ancestor  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  a 
parent,  nor  in  any  way  entitled  to  the  respect 
which  we  pay  to  persons  older  than  our- 
selves. But  even  if  history  gave  the  slight- 
est confirmation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  of  wisdom  in  the  human 
race,  it  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that 
men  living  in  the  seventeenth  century  could 
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legislate  in  a  spirit  entirely  adapted  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  nineteenth. 
Now,  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  passed  in  1662, 
proposed  to  itself  as  a  worthy  object  the 
exclusion  of  the  Puritan  portion  of  the 
clergy,  2000  of  whom  it  successfully  expel- 
led. Happily,  the  motive  for  its  enactmejit 
has  long  ceased.  There  is  no  such  object  to 
be  attained  by  keeping  it  in  force.  If,  how- 
ever, we  find  on  examination  that  what  was 
done  in  1662  is  noxious  rather  than  bene- 
ficial in  1863,  we  ought  rather  to  regret  that 
the  Act  has  remained  on  our  Statute-book 
so  long,  than  to  desire,  on  account  of  its 
antiquity,  to  preserve  it  there  still  longer. 
Now,  there  is  the  strongest  evidence  that 
this  is  the  case.  Not  only  the  special  de- 
claration in  question,  but  the  Subscription 
to  the  Articles  also  by  two  or  three  hundred 
educated  men  every  year  is  felt  to  be  a 
moral  impossibility  without  some  reserva- 
tion, and  the  benefit  of  what  is  called  a 
"liberal  construction." 

"  The  hardship  of  these  subscriptions,"  says  Dr. 
Stanley,  '■'  is  considerably  increased  by  the  time  of 
life  at  which  the  sabscribers  make  them.  They 
are  imposed,  not  in  mature  age,  when  the  mind 
has  usually  come  to  its  final  resolves  on  most  of 
those  great  questions,  but  exactly  at  that  moment 
of  a  young  man's  career  when  his  opinions  are  in 
the  act  of  formation,  when  they  are  least  likely  to 
be  depended  upon,  when  the  lapse  of  &  few  years 
is  most  likely  to  change  them  entirely,  when  his 
conscience  is  most  tender,  most  likely  to  be  alive 
to  scruples,  most  likely  to  be  hardened  by  resist- 
ing or  explaining  them  away.  They  are  required, 
fui-ther,  not  from  the  illiterate,  not  from  those  who, 
having  once  turned  their  attention  to  these  mat- 
ters, are  not  likely  to  study  them  again,  but  from 
those  who,  by  the  very  profession  for  which  those 
sobscriptions  are  a  qualification,  are  continually 
led  to  think  and  write  and  preach  on  the  topics 
to  which  their  subscriptions  relate,  and  from 
whom  a  truthful  and  sincere  and  unbiassed  con 


by  which  the  question  is  beset.  Many  of 
these  Mr.  Mozley  leaves  entirely  uutouched, 
and  the  argument  upon  which  he  mainly  re- 
lies, as  it  seems  to  us,  begs  the  whole  ques- 
tion. "  Whenever,"  he  contends,  "  the  lan- 
guage of  a  doctrinal  formulary  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible  are  the  same,  whatever 
explanation  we  give,  in  case  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty, of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  Is  appli- 
cable to  the  language  of  the  formulary  as 
well."  Before  pointing  out  the  fundamental 
fallacy  of  this  position,  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word  "same" 
as  used  by  Mr.  Mozley.  In  the  passage 
quoted  above,  one  would  imagine  he  meant 
by  "  the  same  language  "  the  same  collection 
of  words  in  the  same  order,  not  merely 
words  having,  in  his  opinion,  the  same  sense. 
Yet,  though  the  passage  seems  to  imply,  al- 
most to  require,  this  supposition  to  give  it 
the  slightest  force,  we  find  by  reading  on  a 
little  way  that  when  Mr.  Mozley  speaks  of 
the  same  language  he  is  thinking  only  of 
language  that  conveys  to  him  the  same  sig- 
nification. For  instance,  in  order  to  justify 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
creed,  he  quotes  the  verse,  "He  that  be- 
lieveth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ;  but 
he  that  believeth  not,  shall  be  damned."  By 
giving  to  the  Creed  the  same  liberal  inter- 
pretation which  is  given  to  the  verse,  he 
thinks  the  difficulty  of  subscribers  would  be 
at  once  removed.  Mr.  Mozley  is  surely 
confused  by  his  own  ambiguous  phrase,  oth- 
erwise he  could  scarcely  maintain  so  un- 
reasonable a  proposition.  To  him,  no  doubt, 
the  two  statements  appear  identical,  but  to 
us  there  is  an  obvious  difierence.  The  Atha- 
nasian creed  rehearses  an  elaborate  series  of 
propositions,  expository  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  interpreted  by  its  authors, 
and  then  proceeds  to  declare,  that  unless  a 
sidtration  of  such  subjects  is  even  more  impor-  j  man  faithfully  believe  this  doctrine,  he  can- 
tant  than  it  would  be  in  any  other  profession,  in  j  not  be  saved.  Ail  this  may  be  contained, 
proportion  as  the  suspicion  of  untruth  in  one  j  to  some  minds,  in  the  words,  "  He  that  be- 
whose  office  is  to  seek  out  and  speak  the  truth  is  Ijeveth;"  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  in 


more  mischievous  than  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  simply  engaged  in  the  mechanical  or  literary 
or  commercial  struggles  of  common  life." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  letter  by  Mr.  Moz- 
ley, included  in  the  list  at  the  head  of  this 
Article,  suggests  one  ground  upon  which 
subscription  to  the  Articles  may  be  defend- 
ed. His  argument  applies  to  that  part  of 
subscription  only.  Even  with  regard  to  the 
Articles,  a  few  only  are  selected  for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  which  the  letter 
is  an  attempted  vindication.  Although  the 
reasoning  by  which  this  principle  is  defend- 
ed is  far  from  being  strictly  logical,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  whether  it  would  be 
of  any  avail  as  a  solution  of  those  difficulties 


the  Creed  a  practical  form  of  belief  is  laid 
down  as  essential  to  salvation,  while  in  the 
Bible  there  is  no  condition  (besides  baptism) 
mentioned  except  "  belief,"  what  belief  be- 
ing, in  the  verse  in  question,  left  undecided. 
If,  indeed,  the  Athanasian  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  were  actually  stated  in  the  context, 
Mr.  Mozley  might  have  some  reason  for 
saying  that  the  Creed  "  only  asserts  what 
Scripture  asserts,  and  need  only  mean  what 
Scripture  means."  It  is,  of  cqurse,  not  our 
business  to  inquire  how  far  the  doctrine  is 
implied  or  contained  in  Scripture,  nor  can 
we  enter  at  all  into  the  theological  questions 
discussed  by  Mr.  Mozley.  They  concern 
us  only  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  difficul- 
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ties  experienced  by  subscribers,  and  as  they 
serve  to  prove  the  proposition,  that  the  Ar- 
ticles speak  the  same  language  as  Scripture. 
It  was  important  to  show^  that,  since  they 
use  entirely  different  words,  we  can  only 
admit  that,  to  the  minds  of  Mr.  Mozley  and 
those  who  agree  theologically  with  him,  they 
convey  the  same  meaning,  and  embody  the 
same  doctrinal  truths.  This  important  dis- 
tinction he  has  overlooked. 

Candid  minds  will  not  fail  to  discern  an- 
other of  scarcely  inferior  moment.  By 
whatever  ingenuity  we  may  try  to  escape 
the  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there 
is  a  real  difference  between  a  doctrine  as 
stated  in  Scripture,  and  the  same  doctrine 
interpreted  and  condensed  into  a  formulary 
of  the  Church.  The  very  fact  that  such  a 
formulary  has  been  constructed,  ought  to 
show  us  that,  in  this  instance,  we  are  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible  is  what  the  Church  states  it  to  be,  not 
what  we  may  prefer  to  think  it.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  ask  only  a  general  assent 
to  the  history  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but 
as  this  would  have  left  room  for  those 
very  "  reservations  "  and  "  liberal  interpre- 
tations," the  Articles  were  constructed  to 
declare  how  the  Church  of  England  inter- 
prets the  Bible,  what  doctrines  her  clergy, 
three  centuries  ago,  believed  that  they  dis- 
covered in  the  Bible.  It  is  surprising  that 
Mr.  Mozley  should  not  perceive  so  obvious 
a  distinction,  especially  as  one  of  his  own 
instances  completely  disproves  his  case. 
"  We  are,"  he  justly  remarks,  "all  agreed 
upon  the  qualification  we  give  to  the  Scrip- 
ture precept,  'Swear  not  at  all.'"  Now,  if 
upon  this  subject  the  Article  merely  reit- 
erated the  Bible,  it  might  be  maintained 
with  some  show  of  reason  that  this  qualifi- 
cation was  applicable  to  the  Article  as  well. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  39th  Article  is  to  tell  us  how  the  Bible 
is  to  be  interpreted,  and  to  set  aside  the  lit- 
eral meaning  of  the  verse  referred  to.  The 
Article  expressly  says  that  "  vain  and  rash 
swearing  is  forbidden  Christian  men,"  but 
judges  "  that  a  man  may  swear  when  the 
magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and 
charity,  so  it  be  done  according  to  the  pro- 
phet's teaching,  in  justice,  judgment,  and 
truth."  And  since,  in  this  place,  the  literal 
meaning  is  set  aside  for  us,  it  is  illogical  to 
maintain  that  where  this  is  not  done,  we 
may  do  it  for  ourselves. 

There  is  another  question  which  Mr.  Moz- 
ley does  not  attempt  to  answer,  namely,  in 
what  cases,  to  what  extent  the  Bible  may  be 
freely  interpreted  in  accordance  with  his 
principle.  He  gives  certain  instances,  such 
as  justification  by  faith,  swearing,  and  the 
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sinfulness  of  the  natural  man.  Upon  these 
points  we  require  a  wide  construction  of 
words  otherwise  inadmissible.  Granting  so 
much,  we  ask,  who  is  to  say  where  these 
constructions  are  to  end,  what  doctrines  it  is 
not  allowable  to  explain  away  by  them  ? 
The  author- does  not  "undertake  here  to  de- 
fine all  the  conditions  under  which  the  princi- 
ple of  qualifications  should  be  applied,"  which 
is  a  wise  determination,  for  he  would  have 
found  the  practical  difficulties  insuperable. 
But  he  has  given  us  a  hint  of  his  meaning : — 
"If  a  man  accepts  the  gospel  history,  with 
the  qualification  that  it  is  only  mythical  or 
symbolical  narrative,  that  appears  to  me  an 
illegitimate  qualification,  whether  applied  to 
the  gospels  or  Lord  Clarendon's  history. 
But  if  either  Lord  Clarendon,  or  an  inspir- 
ed writer,  uses  some  particular  expression 
which  seems  obviously  intended  to  be  taken 
with  a  qualification,  I  would  let  either  have 
the  benefit  of  it."  Upon  what  principle  is  it 
an  illegitimate  qualification  to  take  the  Gos- 
pels as  mythical  or  symbolical  %  Moreover, 
what  do  we  mean  by  saying  that  an  expres- 
sion "  seems  obviously  intended  "  to  be  mod- 
ified by  our  sense  of  fitness  %  Who  is  to 
judge  of  this  obvious  intention?  There  are 
some  minds  upon  whom  the  conformity  of 
all  things  to  fixed  law  makes  so  deep  an 
impression,  that  they  cannot  conceive  the 
efficacy  of  prayer.  Would  Mr.  Mozley  al- 
low them  to  maintain,  that  the  texts  which 
appear  to  teach  this  doctrine  "  seem  obvi- 
ously intended "  to  be  qualified  by  "  com- 
mon sense""?  It  is  impossible  to  extract 
from  Mr.  Mozley 's  principles  any  intelligi- 
ble rule.  Upon  the  whole,  we  gather  from 
his  observations,  that  where  he  considers  a 
liberal  interpretation  required,  there  it  may 
be  admitted;  but  where  he  thinks  the  words 
should  be  taken  literally,  there  the  literal 
meaning  ought  to  be  enforced. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  as  to 
the  sense  in  which  subscriptions  ought  to  be 
made,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sense 
in  which  they  actually  are  made,  depends 
far  more  on  the  character  of  the  individual 
subscribers  than  on  any  argument  that  may 
be  used  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  act. 

There  are  three  classes  of  men  who  will 
adopt  three  different  modes  of  action  when 
told  that  their  assent  is  required  to  a  theo- 
logical test.  Fir&t^  there  are  those  whose 
minds,  naturally  submissive  and  uninquiring, 
assent,  without  hesitation,  to  any  proposition 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Church 
and  the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  Second- 
ly, there  are  at  least  as  many  who,  consid- 
ering it  a  necessity  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible,  to  go  through  the  given  form 
of  words,  do  so  with  any  mental  reservation 
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that  may  make  this  proceeding  possible  to 
themselves.  Thirdly^  there  are  some — an 
increasing  number  as  we  believe — who  con- 
ceive that,  on  so  solemn  an  occasion,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  the  slightest  departure  from 
literal  truthfulness,  and  not  being  able  to  as- 
sent to  the  test,  in  all  its  details,  v?ith  their 
whole  heart,  refuse  to  go  through  the  pre- 
tence of  doing  so.  Thus,  a  test  may  oper- 
ate in  three  ways,  it  may  be  taken  quite 
literally ;  it  may  be  taken  with  a  reserva- 
tion ;   finally,  it  may  not  be  taken  at  all. 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  first  of  these  possi- 
bilities that  the  defenders  of  Subscription 
rest  their  case.  They  urge,  with  some  plau- 
sibility, that  we  ought  to  know  beforehand 
what  doctrines  our  clergy  will  teach.  Since, 
however,  we  are  totally  unable  to  distinguish, 
d  priori^  between  those  who  sign  in  perfect 
good  faith  and  those  who  do  not,  the  tests 
to  which  they  submit  cannot  give  us  this  in- 
formation. Indeed  the  argument  so  much 
relied "  on  that  this  guarantee  is  a  thing  we 
have  a  right  to  demand,  falls  to  the  ground 
the  moment  we  examine  the  facts.  Can  we 
really  have  the  slightest  notion  what  sort  of 
doctrine  a  clergyman  will  preach,  except 
from  what  he  himself  reveals  independently 
of  his  subscription  ?  Can  we  tell  whether 
he  is  High  or  Low,  Puseyite  or  Rationalist  1 
Can  we,  in  short,  know  anything  of  his  views 
except  from  what  he  himself  may  write,  or 
speak,  or  preach  1  Assuredly  not.  In  the 
first  case,  then,  subscription  is  useless.  It 
is  not  needed  as  a  guarantee,  for  the  man  is 
already  orthodox.  It  is  unavailing  as  a  sign 
of  what  he  believes,  for  we  cannot  be  aware, 
by  the  mere  act  of  subscription,  of  the  fact 
that  he  has  subscribed  according  to  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words. 

Indeed,  on  one  view,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  a  man  should  take  one  at  least  of  the 
existing  tests  in  the  Church  of  England  with 
some  reservation.  According  to  some,  the 
Articles  and  the  Liturgy  are  inconsistent, 
and  we  cannot  infer  from  the  act  of  subscrip- 
tion to  which  of  the  two  a  man  adheres.  If 
this  be  so,  the  second  case,  where  one  of  the 
tests  is  not  taken  with  literal  exactness,  must 
be  not  only  common,  but  universal.  What- 
ever the  truth  upon  this  matter  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  mauner  of  doubt  that  there  is  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  dergy  who 
do  not  make  their  subscriptions  in  the  literal 
sense.  It  is  openly  avuwed  by  many  of 
them,  for  instance,  that  they  do  not  believe 
the  damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  Yet,  not  only  is  this  a  part  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  but  it  is  mentioned  approv- 
ingly in  the  8th  Article.  And  the  principle 
of  "  a  liberal  interpretation  "  once  admitted, 
it  is  naturally  carried  on  to  any  extent  which 


may  be  convenient  to  the  subscriber,  thus 
rendering  the  tests,  so  stringent  in  appear- 
ance, completely  futile  as  a  security  in  fact. 
For  it  is  only  by  a  compromise  of  this  de- 
scription that  able  men,  too  thoughtful  to 
be  able  to  agree  in  every  word  of  the  Arti- 
cles, and  to  approve  of  every  phrase  in  the 
Prayer-Book,  can  be  admitted  to  the  Church 
at  all.  But,  while  subscriptions  are  thus 
reduced  to  a  mere  formality  as  regards  the 
Church,  they  are  often  a  sad  and  burdensome 
reality  as  regards  the  individual.  A  scrupu- 
lous man  naturally  hesitates  to  commit  him- 
self to  words  which  his  judgm  ent  disapproves . 
It  needs  the  reiterated  assurances  of  his  su- 
periors, to  persuade  him  that  he  may  rightly 
do  so,  and  even  then  his  mind  is  not  unfre- 
quently  troubled  with  distressing  doubts. 
How  grievous,  how  annoying,  how  mischiev- 
ous this  result  of  the  present  system  is,  was 
clearly  shown  in  the  interesting  speech  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  on  the  19th  of  May. 
Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  the  useless,  as 
well  as  the  noxious  character  of  the  De- 
claration imposed  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
more  convincingly  proved.  And  although 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  obnoxious  of 
the  present  tests,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  there  are  many  upon  whom  subscription 
to  the  Articles  imposes  a  similar  burden. 

Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  system,  how- 
ever, dwell  more  upon  the  third  case  than 
on  the  second.  Instead  of  speaking,  like  the 
Bishop  of  London,  of  those  who  yield  in  the 
end  after  an  internal  struggle,  they  tell  us 
of  others  who  refuse  to  yield  at  all,  and  are 
in  consequence  debarred  from  the  clerical 
life.  Finding  it  impossible  really  to  accept 
literally  the  theological  creed  vhich  is  im- 
posed by  the  Subscriptions  now  in  force, 
they  choose  rather  to  abandon  the  life  in 
the  Church,  to  which  they  are  naturally  in- 
clined, than  to  enter  it  by  means  that  seem 
to  them  the  reverse  of  straightforward.  In 
this  there  is  nothing  more  than  the  nature  of 
the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  young 
men  of  thoughtful  habits  and  scrupulous 
consciences  should  dislike,  at  their  outset 
in  life,  to  bind  themselves  even  in  words, 
even  in  semblance,  to  so  elaborate  a  series 
of  disputed  dogmas.  And  the  fact,  that  men 
numerous  and  able,  are  deterred  from  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  by  this  motive  is  at- 
tested on  the  best  authority.  Public  atten- 
tion was  recently  called  to  it  in  the  often 
quoted  Charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
It  is  fully  admitted  by  Dr.  Vaughan.  It  is 
asserted  in  the  most  emphatic  way  by  Dr. 
Stanley.  It  has  been  pressed  over  and  over 
again  upon  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  by  Lord  Ebury,  as  one  cause  of  the 
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lack  of  candidates  for  ordination.  It  was 
reiterated  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Butler- Johnstone,  whose  connexion  with 
the  University  of'Oxford,  which  he  only  re- 
cently quitted,  gives  his  statements  a  pecu- 
liar value.  These  authorities  concur  in  re- 
cognising the  fact  that  the  best  intellect  of 
the  country  is  withdrawing  itself  from  the 
ministry.  Believing  that  one  cause  of  this 
fact  is  the  manner  in  which  clerical  belief  is 
at  present  tested,  we  do  not  intend  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  eminent  men  who  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  in  making  this 
the  one  reason  for  recommending  a  change. 
We  conceive  that  those  tests  are  responsible 
for  another  and  a  greater  evil  than  this  de- 
pression of  the  clerical  intellect,  an  evil  the 
nature  of  which  we  shall  shortly  endeavour 
to  explain.  Meanwhile,  let  us  consider 
whether  the  system  of  Subscription,  shown 
to  be  worthless  in  the  two  other  cases,  is 
still  capable  of  being  defended  with  reference 
to  the  third. 

It  is  held  that  this  system  is  injurious, 
because  it  excludes  many  who  would  be  well 
worthy  of  serving  the  National  Church. 
Now  if  the  opponents  of  this  position  were 
honestly  to  declare  that  a  test  must  exclude 
somebody,  and  that  the  very  men  it  is  in- 
tended to  exclude  are  those  who,  while  hover- 
ing on  the  borders  of  orthodoxy,  yet  scruple 
to  accept  the  whole  of  the  established  creed, 
this  answer  would  be  one  of  unassailable 
strength.  Strange  to  say,  the  admirers  of 
Subscription  have  never  taken  up  this  posi- 
tion,. It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find 
that  instead  of  doing  so  jyhey  invariably  seek 
to  explain  away  by  some  other  means,  the 
destitution  of  candidates  from  either  Univer- 
sity. From  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  down- 
wards, they  sedulously  endeavour  to  dis- 
prove the  statement  that  anybody  at  all  is 
kept  out  by  the  necessity  of  piaking  a  sub- 
scription. Yet,  surely,  a  test  ti'hich  excludes 
nobody  is  utterly  futile.  The*form  remains, 
but  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted  is 
gone.  The  solemn  words  are  still  spoken, 
but  they  have  lost  the  terrible  reality  of 
meaning  which  in  former  times  drove  so 
many  from  the  Church,  where,  but  for  this, 
they  might  have  remained  in  peace.  In 
fact,  the  constant  effort  to  show  that  sub- 
scriptions do  not  effect  that  without  which 
they  are  a  vain  delusion,  places  their  sup- 
porters on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  it 
is  true,  as  they  would  have  us  to  believe, 
that  nobody  is  kept  out,  then  it  is  useless  to 
pretend  that  subscription  affords  a  security 
to  the  Church.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
true,  as  they  also  maintain,  that  subscription 
is  highly  important  as  a  security  to  the 
Church,  then  it  is  a  ridiculous  contradiction 


to  say  that  it  excludes  nobody.  No  doubt 
an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  the  difficulty,  by 
referring  us  to  the  prevalence  of  "  liberal  con- 
structions," and  contending  that  it  is  only  by 
a  too  rigid  literalness  that  anybody  can  find 
himself  oppressed  or  repelled  by  the  present 
formularies.  Granting  this  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a  virtual 
surrender  of  what  is  asked.  To  urge  that 
it  is  possible  to  surmount  the  barrier  by  a 
wide  construction  of  its  terms,  is  to  concede 
the  very  point  in  question,  that  those  terms 
are  needlessly  rigid.  And  if  it  be  really 
necessary  for  each  candidate  to  make  some 
mental  modification  in  assenting  to  them, 
would  it  not  be  a  more  honest  course  to  adopt 
such  an  alteration  as  would  make  the  for- 
mulary express  in  plain  words  what  it  really 
means  ?  Would  it  not  save  infinite  trouble, 
if,  instead  of  constantly  telling  us  that  a  man 
who  assents  and  consents  to  all  and  every- 
thing in  the  Pi*ayer-Book,  only  intends  to 
say  he  will  use  it  (which,  by  the  way,  he 
must  do  anyhow),  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  would  consent  either  to  give  up  the 
declaration  altogether,  or  to  frame  it  in  in- 
telligible language,  incapable  of  bearing  any 
construction  but  the  one  intended.  It  is 
surely  a  remarkable  defence  of  the  present 
formularies,  that  they  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
English  tongue ;  that  they  say  far  more 
than  they  mean,  and  must  be  received  with 
every  reasonable  qualification  the  occasion 
may  require. 

That  able  men,  occupying  high  stations 
in  the  Church,  should  adopt  a  line  of  argu- 
ment so  peculiar,  may  seem  to  require  some 
explanation.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  find  one. 
The  persons  excluded  by  these  tests,  or  who 
would  be  excluded  if  they  were  taken  liter- 
ally, are,  as  Dr.  Vaughan  declares,  "  amongst 
the  very  worthiest  to  be  employed  in  the 
Church's  service."  And  they  are  excluded 
or  harassed  in  their  minds,  not  because  they 
are  less  orthodox  than  others,  but  because 
they  are  more  scrupulous.  They  agree  with 
their  more  fortunate  but  less  conscientious 
brethren,  to  use  Dr.  Stanley's  happy  ex- 
pression, "  in  every  particular  except  on  the 
one  point  as  to  the  degree  of  force  which 
can  be  applied  to  the  words  in  question." 

Whom  then  does  subscription  admit, 
and  whom  does  it  exclude  1  It  admits  two 
classes,  the  narrow-minded  and  unthinking^ 
who  assent  blindly,  and  the  unscrupulous. 
who  assent  carelessly  to  whatever  doctrine 
happens  to  be  considered  essential  to  their 
worldly  advancement.  No  doubt  there  is  a 
large  intermediate  body — the  glory  of  the 
Church  of  England — who,  being  neither  nar- 
row-minded nor  unscrupulous,  are  included 
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only  because,  as  regards  them,  subscription 
is  altogether  inoperative,  except,  perhaps, 
as  a  cause  of  secret  distress  proceeding  from 
a  conscience  yet  imperfectly  reconciled  to 
the  current  sophistries  of  the  clerical  world. 
Nor  does  it  act  more  beneficially  in  the  case 
of  those  whom  it  excludes.  They  are,  and 
under  such  a  system  always  must  be,  the 
men  of  independent  minds  and  scrupulous 
honesty,  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
own  tastes  and  their  own  comfort  to  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  tenacity  with 
which  men  cling  to  established  customs,  that 
it  is  often  thought  a  satisfixctory  answer,  to 
observe  that  these  arguments  go  against 
the  "  principle  of  subscription,"  a  practice, 
the  "  sacredness  "  of  which  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaflf  considers  it  so  important  to  main- 
tain. 'It  is  by  such  vague  phrases  that  the 
party  —  always  powerful  in  England,  and 
never  more  powerful  than  in  ecclesiastical 
questions — which  cries  out  in  terror  at  the 
slightest  effort  to  alter  or  amend  anything 
whatever,  seeks  to  defeat  every  appeal  made 
to  them  in  the  name  of  reasonable  discus- 
sion or  of  moderate  reform.  In  that  spirit 
of  wise  liberality,  which  so  honourably  dis- 
tinguishes him  from  many  of  his  brethren, 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  taken  advantage 
of  a  recent  address  from  some  of  his  clergy 
to  administer  to  that  "  cowardly  fear  "  which 
dreads  examination,  and  regards  the  very 
mention  of  a  defect  as  a  proof  of  enmity,  a 
calm,  yet  spirited  rebuke.  An  excellent 
specimen  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  sub- 
scription appeared  in  the  letter  of  Archdea- 
cons Hale  and  Sinclair,  of  June  30,  which 
accompanied  the  Address  to  the  Bishop. 
According  to  these  gentlemen,  "  if  the  door 
were  opened  in  the  manner  proposed,"  there 
would  be  an  "  influx  of  heretical,  heterodox, 
and  schismatical  teachers  ;"  a  perfect  deluge 
of  clergymen  differing  from  the  archdeacons; 
and  such  is  the  alarm  which  the  notion  of 
this  "influx"  inspires,  that  nothing  less  than 
tferee  synonymous  adjectives  can  suffice  to 
express  it, — repetition  being  perhaps  mis- 
taken for  emphasis.  And  it  is  such  trifling 
as  this  which  many  persons  receive  with  de- 
light as  solid  argument ! 

No  doubt  there  are  others,  far  more  en- 
titled to  be  heard  with  respect,  who  believe 
that  there  would  be  danger  to  the  Church  in 
the  abolition  of  Subscription.  Such  is  the 
author  of  the  recent  articles  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  breathing  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  candour  too  rare  among  those  who  share 
the  author's  opinions.  Yet  he  considers  it 
necessary  to  protest "  against  such  legislation 
as  shall  deprive  the  Church  of  England  of 
all  fixed  principles  of  faith,  and  leave  her 


clergy  free  to  read  a  service  to  which  they 
do  not  assent,  and  to  preach  whatever  doc- 
trine may  best  approve  itself  to  their  imagi- 
nation or  their  reason."  That  a  writer  of 
so  much  ability  should  fail  to  perceive  that 
the  clergy  are  free  already  to  read,  without 
assenting  to,  the  prescribed  services,  is  not 
a  little  extraordinary.  Our  surprise  is  in- 
creased, when  we  consider,  what  is  surely 
obvious  enough,  that  the  very  man  who 
would  do  this,  namely,  an  unscrupulous  man, 
would  not  hesitate  to  go  a  step  further  if  re- 
quired, and  declare  that  he  does  assent  to 
those  services.  True,  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity  would  allow  even  the  most 
scrupulous  to  do  what  all  but  the  most  scru- 
pulous do  as  it  is,  to  make  use  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  because  they  like  it  and  ad- 
mire it  as  a  whole,  without  pretending  that 
there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  other  than 
perfect.  .  Beyond  this  there  would  be  scarce- 
ly any,  if  any  difference,  in  the  degree  of 
reverence  felt  for  the  Liturgy  by  those  who 
use  it.  Nor  can  we  think  that  for  a  clergy- 
man to  preach  "  whatever  doctrine  may  best 
approve  itself  to  his  imagination  or  his  rea- 
son ;"  in  other  words,  whatever  doctrine  he 
himself  believes,  would  be  so  very  terrible 
a  calamity.  Unless  he  is  grossly  disnonest, 
he  must  preach  his  own  opinions,  not  other 
people's ;  he  must  inculcate  what  he  consid- 
ers Truth,  not  what  he  supposes  will  please 
his  hearers.  In  so  doing,  he  is  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  These, 
and  not  Subscription  are,  as  has  been  abun- 
dantly seen  in  recent  years,  the  only  real  re- 
straints upon  fre#om  of  thought;  nor  can 
it  justly  be  urged  that  there  is  any  hardship 
in  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  them  to 
check  the  speculations  of  certain  clergymen. 
Every  clergyman  gives  up,  more  or  less 
completely,  his  right  to  the  pursuit  of  truth. 
A  church  is  not  an  instrument  for  the  promo- 
tion of  truth,  but  for  the  profession  and  pro- 
pagation oV^ fixed  principles  of  faith."  By 
these  principles  he  must  submit  to  be  judged, 
whether  they  are  true  or  false,  precisely  as  a 
civil  offender  must  be  judged  by  the  laws, 
whether  good  or  bad. 

Would  then  the  abolition  of  Subscription 
leave  the  Church  without  "  fixed  principles 
of  faith  ?"  Would  her  ministers,  the  out- 
ward form  of  assent  being  unnecessary,  take 
advantage  of  the  change  to  promote  neologi- 
cal  ideas  ?  Whether  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  benefited,  as  a  national  Church,  by 
an  extension  of  her  basis,  whether  she  would 
be  more  useful  as  an  engine  of  practical  be- 
nevolence, or  as  a  realization  of  Coleridge's 
ideal  in  his  "  Church  and  State,"  than  as  a 
body  professing  a  set  of  unalterable  doc- 
trines, are  questions  of  a  far  wider  nature 
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which  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  mix  up 
with  the  one  before  us.  Suffice  it  to  observe 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling,  a 
Church  must  be  limited,  more  or  less,  by  a 
definite  creed  imposed  upon  all  her  minis- 
ters. Should  we,  then,  by  not  exacting  sub- 
scription to  this  creed,  be  able  to  insure  its 
practical  reception  1  In  answer  to  this 
question,  it  may  be  observed  (and  in  this 
respect  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England 
differs  from  that  of  non-liturgical  churches) 
that  every  English  clergyman  must,  if  he 
ever  officiate  in  a  church,  make  use  of  a  pre- 
scribed Liturgy,  in  which  Liturgy  certain 
doctrines  are  very  clearly  professed.  The 
Baptist,  therefore,  would  not  enter  a  church 
where  infant  baptism  is  the  universal  prac- 
tice. The  Unitarian  would  be  excluded  by 
the  frequent  mention,  expressly  or  by  im- 
plication, of  the  Trinity.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic, as  everybody  will  acknowledge,  would 
be  repell<^d  by  the  spirit  and  practice  of  the 
Church  on  innumerable  points ;  while  the 
Jew,  the  Deist,  the  Atheist,  would  not  be 
likely  to  crave  admission  to  a  church  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  fliith  on  every  page  of 
her  services,  unless  indeed  they  are  so  dis- 
honest as  to  scruple  at  none  of  these  diffi- 
culties, in  which  case  the  most  numerous  and 
stringent  tests  cannot  exclude  them.  "No 
forms,"  as  Dr.  Vaughan  remarks,  "  can  ever 
be  devised  which  will  really  bar  the  entrance 
of  the  mercenary  and  the  unscrupulous." 
In  fact,  the  principles  of  the  Church  would 
be  precisely  the  same  after  the  abolition  of 
Subscription  as  they  are  now  ;  the  Articles 
still  remain  as  the  standard  to  which  her 
clergy  will  be  expectea  to  conform  in  the 
main, — a  certain  latitude  being  naturally 
conceded  by  public  opinion  and  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts.  Common  worship,  according 
to  the  Prayer-Book,  sfllll  remains  a  practical 
check  upon  the  conscience  of  every  honest 
man. 

These  arguments  would  probably  be  ad- 
mitted by  many  who  now,  from  a  vague 
dread  of  Rationalism,  fail  to  perceive  their 
force.  It  is  strange  that  Subscription  should 
be  deemed  a  barrier  to  Rationalism,  for  it  is 
with  reference  to  rationalistic  opinions  that 
its  failure  has  been  most  notorious  and  com- 
plete. These  opinions  have  not  been  re- 
strained by  Subscription,  but  by  Dr.  Lush- 
ington.  His  decisions  have  produced  greater 
strictness  in  the  interpretation  of  Subscrip- 
tion ;  but  this  only  proves  how  completely 
the  efficiency  of  Subscription  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  Church  discipline.  Had  the 
decisions  been  otherwise,  there  cannot  be  a 
shadow  of  doubt  that  the  act  of  Subscription 
would  have  received  such  an  interpretation 


as  to  reach  the  degree  of  laxity  permitted  by 
the  Court.  * 

Considering  then  the  futility  of  Subscrip- 
tion as  a  check  upon  individual  freedom,  and 
also  the  nature  of  those  checks  that  would 
exist  without  it,  many  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  modification  at  least,  if  not  a 
total  surrender,  of  a  system  so  harassing, 
yet  so  needless,  was  alike  possible  and  de- 
sirable. Among  the  able  men  who  have 
written  in  this  sense,  we  need  only  mention 
at  present  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Stanley, 
to  whose  high  authority  it  is  a  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  add  that  of  one  so  justly  re- 
spected as  the  Bishop  of  London.  No  doubt 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
Liberal  Churchmen  with  reference  to  the 
details  of  a  measure  of  reform.  But  this  is 
a  question  of  inferior  moment.  It  is  enough 
for  present  purposes  if  all  who  regret  that 
the  Church  of  England  should  have  burdened 
herself  so  heavily  with  the  cumbrous  armour 
of  Subscription,  meet  on  the  common  ground 
of  the  recognition  by  all  of  the  principle  that 
some  improvement  ought  to  be  made,  and 
welcome  any  step,  however  small,  in  the 
right  direction. 

Meanwhile,  can  we  do  nothing,  even 
without  positive  legislation,  to  cure  those 
evils  from  which  the  Church  is  suffering  ? 
Can  we  not  promote  some  change  for  the 
better,  without  the  help,  without  the  sanction 
of  Parliament  1  We  believe  that  such  a 
change  is  not  only  possible,  but  is  even  likely 
to  be  silently  effected  by  the  unrecognised 
influence  of  discussion  and  of  thought,  and  » 
that  by  a  process  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
point  out. 

Hitherto,  we  have  dwelt  solely  upon  the 
legislative  aspect  of  this  question  ;  we  pro- 
pose to  consider  it  now  in  what  may  be 
called  its  moral  aspect.  The  heaviest  charge 
against  Subscription  is,  that  it  offers  to  men 
the  strongest  temptation  to  commit  an  act  of 
dishonesty  by  professing  doctrines  which 
they  do  not  hold.  Such  dishonesty  is  re- 
warded by  admission ;  the  honesty  which 
refuses  compliance  is  punished  by  exclusion. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  serious  ac- 
cusation against  a  system  established  by  law 
than  this.  Yet,  sti*ange  to  say,  those  who 
have  attacked  it  have  seldom  regarded  it, 
except  in  a  passing  way,  from  this  point  of 
view.  The  excellent  speech  of  Lord  Grey 
was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  but 
his  argument,  that  it  is  extremely  demoral- 
izing to  teach  young  men  to  explain  away 
the  solemn  words  of  the  declaration  they 
make,  finds  little  favour  among  churchmen, 
who  often  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  the 
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conduct  of.the  Bishops  in  thus  removing  the 
difficulties  of  scrupulous  minds.  In  express- 
ing an  opinion  adverse  to  this  supposed 
kindness  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities, we  are  aware  that  we  have  the  mis- 
.  fortune  to  differ  from  many  of  the  most  lib- 
eral and  excellent  men  in  the  Church.  But 
the  very  fact  that  their  liberalism  leads  them 
to  speak  favourably  of  this  sort  of  sophistry, 
renders  it  the  more  incumbent  upon  us  to 
show,  that  on  this  point  they  are  by  no 
means  adequate  exponents  of  genuine  lib- 
erality. 

To  any  one  unaccustomed  to  the  ordinary 
tone  en  this  subject,  it  must  appear  a  strange, 
and  by  no  means  an  honourable  proceeding, 
to  pronounce  with  the  lips  a  solemn  form  of 
words,  to  which  words  the  intellect  or  the 
heart  cannot  consent  without  such  a  reserva- 
tion as  destroys  their  natural  meaning.   It  is 
often  assumed,  that  a  clergyman  is  perfectly 
justified  in  outwardly  declaring  his  assent  to 
all  the  Articles,  or  to  the  whole  of  the  Prayer- 
Book,  while  there  are  doctrines  in  each  to 
which  that  assent  is  never  inwardly  given. 
Without  this,  it  is  said,  that  those  tests  could 
never  be  taken  by  them  at  all,  and  none  but 
the  most  unthinking  men  could  enter  the 
Church.     But  we  cannot  understand  upon 
what  grounds  the  assumption  is  made,  that 
an  act,  which  under  any  other  circumstances 
would  be  a  palpable  violation  of  truth,  is  per- 
fectly innocent  when  the  object  is  to  enter 
(the  Church,  nor  can  we  admit  that  there  is 
any  absolute  necessity  for  having  a  wide 
church,  or  including  men  of  different  opin- 
ions, when  that  advantage  can  only  be  gained 
by  teaching  candidates  to  give  a  verbal  as- 
sent to  doctrines  which  they  do  not  believe. 
Upon  this  most  important  point  there  ex- 
ists, in  many  persons,  a  strange  confusion 
between  toleration  in  its  natural  sense,  and 
toleration  in  the  acquired  sense  Subscription 
has  given  it.    Toleration  towards  those  who 
express  opinions  different  from  our  own  is 
one  thing ;  toleration  towards  those  who  ex- 
press opinions  they  do  not  hold,  is  quite  an- 
other thing.     The  one  is  a  duty,  which  we 
cannot  violate  without  a  breach  of  charity  ; 
the  other  looks  too  like  indulgence  towards 
a  lax  morality.     It  becomes  doubly  import- 
ant to  examine  the  arguments  by  which  this 
morality  is  sustained,  because  they  are  put 
forward  under  the  specious  names  of  libe- 
rality, kindness  to  opponents,  and  breadth 
of  opinion.     Were  this  merely  a  question 
of  being  more  or  less  severe  towards  those 
members  of  the  Church,  who,  having  honest- 
ly joined  her  communion,  have  subsequently 
come  to  entertain  opinions  generally  regard 
ed   as   heretical,  we  should  be  the  last  to 
maintain  that  such  an  offence  should  be  re- 


lentlessly visited  upon  them.  Their  posi- 
tion is  painful  enough  without  any  aggrava- 
tion of  this  kind.  But  those  who  claim  in- 
dulj/ence  for  the  clergy  in  the  interpretation 
of  Subscription,  ask  much  more  than  kind- 
ness towards  casual  heretics.  Let  us  hear 
on  what  grounds  the  demand  is  made: 

"  It  is  no  small  blessing,"  says  Dr.  Vaughas, 
"  in  the  eyes  of  all  but  party  theoU^gians,  that 
there  ehould  be  room  within  the  pale  of  a  com- 
mon worship  for  men  of  various  opinions.  It 
may  even  be  regarded  as  one  instance  of  God's 
providence  over  oar  Church  of  England  as  at 
present  constituted,  that  we  have  Articles  and 
Formularies  drawn  from  very  various  sources, 
and  incapable  ferhaps  in  some  points  of  a  perfect- 
ly logical  coherence.  It  is  thus  that  excellent 
men  of  conflicting  doctrinal  notions  on  many 
topics  of  secondary,  and  on  some  of  primary  im- 
portance, have  been  enabled  to  worship  together, 
and  even  to  minister  together,  in  a  common  church 
and  at  a  common  altar.  It  is  thus,  too,  that  rea- 
sonable men  hate  been  'practically  warned  against 
intolerance  towards  each  other,  because  each,  felt 
that,  if  he  had  something  with  him,  he  had  aha 
somethitig  against  him  ;  if  the  Articles  spoke  his 
language,  the  Liturgy  here  and  there  vAght  seem 
to  speak  the  language  of  his  op-ponent,  and  he  who 
would  claim  indulgence  in  reference  to  the  one, 
must  give  that  indidgence  in  reference  to  the 
other." 


Without  denying  that  it  is  desirable  to 
admit  men  of  various  opinions  within  the 
pale  of  a  common  worship,  we  cannot  think 
it  a  matter  of  indifference  by  what  means 
this  end  is  obtained.     Surely  there  is  an- 
other and  a  better  way  of  including  them 
than  that  one  upon  which  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
bestowed  his  approval.      We  will  not  stop 
to  discuss  with  him  how  far  it  is  reverential 
or  right  to  quote  as  "  one  instance  of  God's 
providence,"    the  fact  that  narrow-minded 
and   short-sighted   legislation  has   imposed 
upon  the  clergy  the  necessity  of  assenting 
to  inconsistent  propositions.     Some  people 
would  perhaps  be  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
less  an  instance  of  God's  providence  than 
of  man's  folly.      But  we  cannot  admit  that 
there  is  any  cause  for  congratulation  in  the 
state  of  things   depicted   in   the  sentences 
which  follow.     To  secure  the  comprehension 
of  "  conflicting  doctrinal  notions  "   within 
the  Church,  by  requiring  a  nominal  agree- 
ment in  conflicting  statements ;  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  Church  by  placing  each  man 
in  such  a  position  that  any  charge  of  unor- 
thodoxy  against  a  brother  clergyman  might 
be  retorted  upon  himself, — these  are  hardly 
objects,  the  attainment  of  which  a  Christian 
minister  should  desire.     Yet  this  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  this  is  the  nature  of 
that  mutual  forbearance  which  Dr,  Vaughan 
regards  with  so  much  complacency.     These 
men  of  various  opinions  are  admitted,  not 
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because  there   is   nothing  in  the  Articles, 
nothing  in  the  Liturgy  that  can  be  held  to 
exclude  them,  but  because  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  Articles  or  in  the  Liturgy  which 
ought  to  exclude  their  opponents, — not  be- 
cause the  basis  of  the  Church  is  wide,  but 
because  it  is  narrow.     And  they  are  "  prac- 
tically warned  against  intolerance," — a  warn- 
ing that   can  never  be  superfluous — how  % 
By  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  catholic 
spirit  of  St.  Paul  %     By  the  example  or  the 
precept  of  their  superiors  %  '  By  the  sense 
of  justice,  of  kindness,  of  brotherly  love? 
No !  but  by  the  lowest  of  motives,  self-in- 
terest; an  abject  terror  lest  they  too  should 
be  found  guilty  of  offending .  against  some 
point  of  the  Church's  creed.     That  this  mo- 
tive is  sometimes  efficacious,  cannot  indeed 
be  denied.     The  only  question  is,  whether  a 
toleration  thus  obtained  is  worth  having. 
People  who  live  in  glass  houses  act  very 
unwisely  in  throwing  stones  ;  but  we  should 
consider  it  a  strange  defence  of  such  fragile 
habitations  that  thus  riotous  persons  were 
practically   warned  against  this  dangerous 
amusement.      Now,  this  is  precisely   Dr. 
Vaughan's    reasoning.       He   rejoices    that 
those  who  would  be  inclined  to  throw  doc- 
trinal stones   at  their   neighbours   are   re- 
strained by  the  recollection  of  their  own 
glass  houses.     Each  feels,  that  "  if  he  has 
something  with  him,  he  has  also  something 
against  him  ;"  the  "  something  against  him  " 
being  the  inconvenient  fact  that  he  has  sub- 
scribed to  things  in  which  he  does  not  thor- 
oughly believe. 

Dr.  Stanley  has  adopted  the  same  tone, 
though  there  is  no  passage  in  his  Letter  so 
objectionable  as  the  one  just  quoted  from 
Dr.  Vaughan.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its 
general  excellencies,  it  contains  expressions 
too  inconsistent  with  the  tone  of  the  rest  to 
be  passed  by  y?ithout  comment.  For  in- 
stance, he  "  gladly  acknowledges,  that  from 
time  to  time  the  strange  anomaly  of  these 
exact  and  literal,  yet  conflicting  subscrip- 
tions, has  been  qualified  by  the  wide  and 
liberal  construction  which  both  in  Church 
and  State  has  been  put  upon  them."  We 
are  constantly  hearing  of  "  wide  interpreta- 
tions," "  liberal  constructions,"  and  so  forth ; 
while  the  opposite  method,  of  taking  words 
in  their  obvious  meaning,  is  stigmatized  as 
a  "  harsh  and  narrow  interpretation."  No- 
body can  state  with  greater  force  than  he 
does,  the  evils  to  which  the  system  of  Sub- 
scriptions has  given  rise,  nor  does  he  ignore 
that  among  these  the  loose  notions  of  hon- 
esty engendered  by  it  must  be  reckoned. 
But  this  is  in  his  eyes  a  thing  less  to  be  de- 
plored than  the  exclusion  from  the  service 
of  the  Church  of  those  who  cannot  comply 


with  the  necessary  conditions.  He  does  not 
deny  the  importance  of  strict  truthfulness, 
which  he  would  wish  to  secure  by  the  modi- 
fication of  subscriptions ;  but  if  this  object 
cannot  be  attained,  he  would  apparently 
prefer  any  amount  of  laxity  that  might  be 
beneficial  to  the  Church.  Such  at  least  is 
the  impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  his  Let- 
ter. "  If  once,"  he'  remarks,  "  we  press 
these  subscriptions  in  their  rigid  and  literal 
sense,  as  they  have  been,  especially  of  late, 
so  often  pressed,  without  regard  to  all  or 
any  of  these  qualifications,  then  it  may  be 
safely  asserted  that  in  this  respect  there  is 
not  one  clergyman  in  the  Church  who  can 
venture  to  cast  a  stone  at  another;  they 
must  ^11  go  out,  from  the  greatest  to  the 
least,  fi'om  the  Archbishop  in  his  palace 
at  Lambeth  to  the  humblest  curate  in  the 
wilds  of  Cumberland." 

A  state  of  things  so  anomalous,  so  open 
to  hostile  remark,  is  surely  a  more  serious 
matter  than  is  generally  supposed.    What- 
ever tends  to  produce  in  the  public  mind, 
or  in  the  mind  of  any  class  of  the  public, 
a  habitual  disregard  of  the  duty  of  strict 
truthfulness,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  public 
evil.     That  the  notions  current  among  the 
clergy  on  the  subject    of  Subscription  do 
lead    to  such    disregard,  causing  suspicion 
and  mistrust  where  confidence  is  most   to 
be    desired,  a   low  moral    standard  where 
the  highest   is   most   to    be  expected,  are 
also    propositions   which,  after   the    above 
quotation,  need  little  illustration.     Perhaps, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  this  kind  of 
untruthfulness    is    merely    apparent ;    that 
where  the  doctrines  to  be  assented  to  are 
so  numerous  and  so  narrow,  it  is  folly  to 
ask  that   the  assent  should    be  more  than 
verbal ;  that   this   being   generally    under- 
stood both  among  clergy  and  laity,  there 
is  no  deception,  for  nobody  is    really  de- 
ceived.     If,  indeed,  it   were  the  fact   that 
clergymen  are  only  required  to  go  through 
these  "subscriptions  as  an  external    form ; 
if,   moreover,    everybody    were    perfectly 
aware  that  they  did  so ;  if,  in  short,  there 
prevailed  a  thorough  understanding  that  the 
words  uttered,  or   the  signature  appended 
had  no  meaning,  then  it  might  justly  be 
urged  that  no  real  untruthfulness  is  caused 
by  such  a  practice.     The  essence  of  false- 
hood lies  of  course  in  the  intention  to  de- 
ceive.     Where  there  is  no  such  intention, 
where  our    lies  are  told    for   form's   sake 
alone,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  are  open 
to  the  objections  against  lying  in  general. 
It  may  be  better  to  avoid  even  these  ;  but 
probably  the    strongest   reason   fqr   doing 
so  is  lest  somebody  should  misunderstand  us, 
and  suppose  that  our  words  were  literally 
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true.  But  tliis  excuse  is  powerless  to  de- 
fend the  position  of"  ministers  of  the  Church. 
There  exists  no  general  understanding  as 
to  the  degree  of  strictness  or  of  laxity  to 
be  allowed  in  the  interpretations  of  Sub- 
scriptions. Some  may  have  declared  that 
they  do  not  mean  what  they  say,  but  they 
■were  expressing  their  individual  opinions ; 
they  speak  with  no  authority  ;  their  can- 
dour has  not  been  imitated  by  the  mass 
of  their  brethren.  No  one,  competent  to 
speak  for  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy, 
has  ever  told  us  that  these  complicated 
declarations  of  faith  were  only  regarded 
as  a  form.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
defended  from  year  to  year  precisely  be- 
cause they  are  not  regarded  as  a  form  ; 
because  (it  is  said)  we  must  have  some 
guarantee  that  our  ministers  believe  what 
they  are  appointed  to  teach ;  because  we 
must  have  some  security  that  they  hold 
the  doctrines  of  their  Church.  That  the 
laity  have  a  right  to  this  guarantee,  this 
security,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument 
this  year  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  is 
the  argument  of  all  who  defend  Subscrip- 
tions as  they  stand.  There  would  be  little 
to  find  fault  with  in  this  reasoning,  at  least 
from  a  logical  point  of  view,  if  it  were 
honestly  pushed  to  its  legitimate  conclusion. 
That  conclusion  is,  that  in  order  to  enforce 
this  right  of  knowing  a  clergyman's  opin- 
ions to  which  it  is  supposed  we  are  en- 
titled, those  opinions  should  not  be  dis- 
sembled in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  a  single 
word  uttered,  or  article  signed  that  in  any 
way  conflicted  with  them.  Yet,  by  a 
strange  inconsistency,  the  very  men  who 
defend  most  loudly  the  boasted  safeguard 
of  subscription,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
least  desirous  to  make  that  safeguard  effect- 
ual. Anxious  to  secure  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  clergy,  they  have  nothing  to  say  against 
a  loose  interpretation  of  the  words  by 
which  that  orthodoxy  is  professed.  Shock- 
ed by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "as- 
saults upon  the  Church,"  whenever  any 
change  is  proposed,  they  can  see  no  danger 
in  allowing  every  clergyman  to  decide  for 
himself  in  what  measure,  with  what  deduc- 
tions, he  shall  speak  the  truth.  To  this 
strange  and  indefensible  position  they  are 
driven  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their 
minds,  which  leads  them  at  once  to  idol- 
ize the  Church  and  to  abhor  change;  for 
they  know  well  enough  that  if  strict,  un- 
flinching honesty  were  demanded  of  every 
one  who  aspires  to  be  a  clergyman,  the 
Church  would  be  deserted  by  all  but  those 
who  assent  unthinkingly  to  any  dogma  pre- 
sented to  them  by  authority  as  essential  to 
admission. 


It  is  some  such  consequence  as  this  that  is 
dreaded  by  men  who,  like  Dr.  Stanley  and 
Dr.  Vaughan,  perceive  clearly  the  evils  of 
the  present  system,  but  consider  that  to 
deprive  the  Church  of  its  best  servants,  by 
insisting  on  strict  interpretations,  would 
be  an  evil  of  still  greater  magnitude.  It 
is  a  misfortune  incident  to  their  profession, 
that  they  can  hardly  contrive  to  regard  these 
matters  in  a  thoroughly  unbiassed  spirit. 
Otherwise  they  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that,  however  much  they  may  desire  the 
welfare  of  the  Church  of  England,  there  are 
interests  of  still  higher  importance.  They 
would  put  Truth  first,  then  the  Church  ;  not 
as  now,  the  Church  first,  then  Truth.  They 
would  acknowledge,  what  their  position  now 
prevents  their  understanding,  that  even  an 
institution  so  excellent  as  this  had  better  not 
be  served  at  all,  if  it  can  be  served  only  by 
exacting  from  all  who  belong  to  its  minis- 
try the  sacrifice  of  strict  integrity.  With- 
out this  sacrifice,  as  Dr.  Stanley  fully  con- 
fesses, it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
national  Church  except  by  a  modification  of 
the  conditions  of  ordination  and  promotion. 
For  instance,  he  tells  us  that  its  having  been 
"held  together  at  all,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  frequent,  though  unfortunately  not  con- 
stant, maintenance  of  these  wide  interpreta- 
tions." Yet  there  has  never  been  any 
tolerable  security,  that,  even  with  regard  to 
laymen,  the  literal  sense  will  not  "  be  any 
day  thrown  in  their  teeth  by  some  malig- 
nant or  narrow-minded  partisan,"  thus  ren- 
dering the  permission  to  construe  plain 
words  in  anything  but  a  plain  sense  an  ex- 
tremely doubtful  privilege. 

"  With  regard  to  the  clergy,"  Dr.  Stanley  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  "  the  application  of  the  more  liberal 
construction  is  still  more  unequal  and  uncertain. 
When  controversy  is  asleep,  then  the  Subscrip- 
tion sleeps  also.  But  the  moment  that  contro- 
versy starts  into  life,  the  opponents  on  either  side 
never  fail  to  rattle  up  the  sleeping  lions,  heedless 
of  the  reflection,  that  when  aroused  they  will  de- 
vour with  equal  indiscrimination  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left.  No  phrase  of  the  Articles 
is  too  parenthetical,  no  term  of  the  Liturgy  too 
rhetorical,  to  be  pressed  into  the  service.  The 
large  and  liberal  constructions  which  are  gene- 
rally admitted  in  times  of  peace,  and  which  every 
party  in  the  Church  is  obliged  to  claim  for  its  own 
interpretation  of  Subscription,  are,  when  used  by 
theological  opponents,  branded  as  sophistry  or 
disingenuous  subtlety." 

From  this  able  passage  we  are  enabled  at 
once  to  discern  a  conspicuous  inconvenience 
in  "  large  and  liberal  constructions,"  namely, 
their  extreme  uncertainty.  Nobody  can  say 
how  large  or  how  liberal  a  construction 
ought  to  be  ;  what  degree  of  aversion  to  or 
dissent  from  the  dogma  we  subscribe  is  al 
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lowablft  ;  how  great  are  the  mental  reserva- 
tions we  are  permitted  to  make.  Hence 
the  state  of  things  Dr.  Stanley  laments.  It 
'is  impossible  that,  so  long  as  Subscriptions 
have  any  meaning  whatever,  people  should 
not  find  fault  with  their  theological  adversa- 
ries for  belonging  to  a  Church  whose  teach- 
ing they  do  not  really  accept.  The  fact  that 
everybody  is  more  or  less  guilty  of  this  of 
fence  may  tend  to  suppress  the  rancour  of 
contending  factions  in  some  instances,  but 
never  in  all.  High  Churchmen  may  toler- 
ate Low  Churchmen,  and  vice  versa/  but  the 
moment  somebody  appears  whose  specula- 
tions are  a  little  more  daring,  whose  theol- 
ogy is  a  little  newer  or  more  startling,  than 
any  we  are  accustomed  to  already,  he  will 
be  set  upon  by  both  sides  with  the  most 
marvellous  unanimity.  For  him  the  plea  of 
"  wide  interpretations"  will  be  of  little  avail. 
Because  the  width  he  claims  is  a  little  great- 
er than  that  already  granted  to  others,  those 
who  in  most  matters  would  be  vehement 
opponents,will  display  the  most  edifying  cor- 
diality in  persecuting  him.  Ready  enough 
to  admit  any  disagreement  with  the  Articles 
or  the  Liturgy  that  is  not  unusual,  they  will 
have  no  mercy  upon  any  that  is.  Thus, 
while  persons  of  very  opposite  opinions  may 
obtain  admission  to  the  Church  by  means  of 
these  lax  interpretations,  none  upon  whose 
minds  some  new  truth  has  forced  its  way, 
none  to  whom  some  old  opinions  appear  er- 
roneous, can  trust  to  the  toleration  which, 
within  certain  limits,  is  freely  granted. 

Nevertheless,  it  may  possibly  be  urged, 
provided  that  diversity  is  allowed  within 
certain  limits,  as  we  have  seen  that  it  is, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  complain  of  if 
beyond  those  limits  it  is  rigorously  repress- 
ed. Nor,  it  may  be  added,  is  there  any  real 
dishonesty,  any  breach  of  the  strictest  rules 
of  truthfulness,  on  the  part  of  those  clergy- 
men who  sign  the  Articles,  and  conform  to 
the  Liturgy,  in  a  general  sense ;  for  it  is  not 
supposed  that  they  mean  anything  more  than 
to  ejuj>ress  approval  on  the  whole,  or  at  least 
the  absence  of  disapproval,  of  the  doctrines 
they  are  to  teach,  and  the  prayers  they  are 
to  read.  Thus,  while  a  thorough  literal  as- 
sent is  not  expected,  there  is  at  least  a  secu- 
rity against  a  very  wide  departure  from  the 
usual  teaching  of  the  Church,  It  is  proba- 
bly by  arguments  of  this  description  that  the 
opponents  of  new  opinions  would  seek  to 
justify  the  inconsistency  of  admitting  the 
principle  that  Subscription  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  but  denying  its  application 
the  moment  it  leads  to  results  ihei/  do  not 
like.  There  would  be  some  force  in  their 
remarks  if  the  limits  to  individual  specula- 
tion were  generally  known  or  clearly  defin- 


ed. Then,  indeed,  it  would  be  permissible 
to  endeavour  to  oust  those  bolder  spirits  by 
whom  these  limits  are  transgressed.  But 
the  essence  of  the  complaint  is  that  they  are 
not  known,  not  defined  ;  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  they  are  with  the  sliij;htest 
approach  to  the  required  precision.  Again, 
with  regard  to  the  subscription  ''  in  a  general 
sense" —  who  can  tell  us  w"hat  this  general 
sense  means  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  such  a 
license  o»ce  admitted,  must  inevitably  lead 
to  an  unworthy  paltering  with  conscience 
and  with  truth?  A  clergyman  is  told  that 
in  agreeing  to  words  the  obvious  meaning  of 
which  he  cannot  misinterpret,  he  is  to  do  so 
"  in  a  general  way"  with  the  "  reservations 
dictated  by  common  sense."  Those  reser- 
vations are  left  to  his  own  judgment.  How 
minute,  how  comprehensive  they  may  be, 
none  but  himself  need  ever  know.  In  this 
way,  every  individual  clergyman  may  settle 
for  himself  what  is  essential,  and  what  is  not 
essential ;  how  much  of  what  he  professes  he 
must  believe,  how  much  he  may  reject.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  an  evil  incident  to  Sub- 
scription itself,  but  what  it  is  now  of  import- 
ance to  prove  is,  that  when  once  we  contend 
for  general  constructions,  we  cannot  justly 
blame  those  who  take  advantage  of  this  lib- 
erty in  one  direction,  while  we  have  nothing 
to  say  against  those  who  take  advantage  of 
it  in  the  other.  Nor  can  we,  seeing  how 
hopeless  it  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  individual 
thought  upon  the  present  principle,  declare 
that  a  certain  degree  of  dissent  from  strict 
conformity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  is 
allowable,  but  more  than  this  must  certainly-^ 
be  condemned. 

From  the  above  considerations  an  import- 
ant conclusion  follows.  Conscientious  scru- 
ples, instead  of  being  forcibly  suppressed, 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  fullest  in- 
fluence upon  the  conduct  of  those  who  feel 
them.  A  scruple  is  no  doubt  an  inconveni- 
ent thing ;  but  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  tender  conscience  is  an  inconvenient 
thing,  it  prevents  our  doing  much  that  would 
be  gratifying  to  our  inclinations,  much  that 
is  done  without  hesitation  by  those  around 
us.  No  doubt,  in  a  case  where  the  dictates 
of  conscience  are  opposed  to  so  many  al- 
lurements, it  would  be  hard  to  find  serious 
fault  wil^l^those  who  yield  to  the  latter.  If 
they  do  wrong,  they  do  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  temptations  which  few  would  have 
the  courage  to  resist.  But  we  do  find  fault 
with  the  men  who  make  a  virtue  of  what  is, 
at  best,  a  pardonable  weakness ;  who  seek 
to  stifle  conscience  by  decrying  the  scrupu- 
losity through  which  conscience  is  made 
manifest.  It  is  not  so  much  the  careless 
manner  in  which  solemn  declarations  are 
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made — though  this  is  bad  enough — but  the 
general  tone  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
whom  men  look  for  guidance,  that  is  so  de- 
plorable. It  is  the  false, perverted  morality, 
whose  seductive  influence  even  the  purest 
minds  cannot  a)  ways  escape,  that  is  the  real 
evil.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  for  ex- 
ample, that  \^e  should  find  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  Dr.  Vaughan's  work,  after  a  candid 
admission  that  a  scruple  is  to  be  respected, 
the  following  words  : —  .    * 

"But  the  encouragement  of  scrnples,  the  fos- 
tering of  scruples,  the  multiplication  of  scruples, 
is  no  duty,  but  the  very  contrary.  In  them- 
selves, scruples  are  a  iceaTcness,  are  an  evil,  are 
a  disease.  Where  they  fasten  upon  things  which 
good  men  have  done  conscientiously,  and  have 
enjoyed  God's  blessing  in  doing,  and  have  lived 
usetuliy  and  died  peacefully  in  doing,  8cruple>«  are 
much  to  be  suspected  of  being  temptations  rather 
than  virtues." 

In  a  book,  of  which  one  avowed  object  is 
the  removal  of  scruples  (for  even  Dr. 
Vaughan  can  propose  to  himself  the  good 
of  the  Church  as  his  first  object,  rather  than 
the  integpity  of  her  ministers),  such  expres- 
sions ought  not  to  surprise  us  ;  yet  it  is  im- 
possible to  resist  a  feeling  of  pain  and  dis- 
comfort when  we  light  upon  them.  Perhaps 
it  is  difficult  to  single  out  any  one  of  the 
above  propositions  as  manifestly  erroneous. 
Scruples  may  be  all  that  Dr.  Vaughan  says 
they  are.  Characters  may  be  imagined  in 
which  delicacy  of  conscience  is  so  exagger- 
ated that  their  scruples  are  encouraged,  fos- 
tered, multiplied  to  a  degree  which  renders 
them  indeed  a  weakness,  an  evil,  a  disease. 
But  can  any  one  suppose  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  reaching  a  state  of  things  in 
which  such  characters  shall  be  so  numerous 
as  to  make  it  desirable  for  us  to  declaim 
against  over-scrupulosity  T  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this  obvious  consideration,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  are  scruples  which,  from 
D|.  Vaughan's  point  of  view,  may  be  called 
temptations.  Men  do  sometimes  scruple 
to  enter  a  Church  which  requires  of  them,  as 
a  preliminary  step,  an  assertion  of  faith  in 
dogmas  more  or  less  repugnant  to  their 
minds,  or  which  they  hesitate  to  pronounce 
either  proved  or  disproved.  They  do  some- 
times scruple  to  commit  an  act  savouring  so 
strongly  of  falsehood  as  subscribing  or  de- 
claring assent  and  consent  to  thingaRie  truth 
of  which  appears  to  them,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  doubtful.  Nor  will  it  help  them 
much  to  know  that  "good  men  have  done 
conscientiously,  and  have  enjoyed  God's 
blessing  in  doing  "  the  very  things  which  to 
them  present  such  serious  difficulties.  Only 
the  shallowest  views  of  human  nature  could 
lead  any  one  to  suppose  that  the  flict  of 
som  ebody  else  having  conscientiously  done 


something,  can  enable  him  conscientiously  to 
do  it.  Such  a  theory  would  altogether  over- 
look difference  of  character  and  dispositions. 
Dr.  Vaughan  is  far  too  deep  a  student  of 
mankind  to  be  blind  to  this.  Therefore, 
when  he  makes  use  of  his  high  authority  to 
urge  the  rising  generation  to  regard  their 
scruples  as  temptations  rather  than  vir- 
tues, he  means  that  the  inward  feeling 
which  makes  a  man  hesitate  to  assent  in 
words  to  Avhat  he  doubts  in  his  heart,  is 
to  be  neglected  or  suppressed.  Indeed,  he 
distinctly  asserts  that  he  has  "  the  strongest 
conviction  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every 
ten,"  the  scruples  "which  have  debarred 
some  excellent  men  from,  the  ministry  of 
our  Church"  might  have  been  removed  if 
the  Bishop  had  exerted  his  ingenuity  in 
smoothing  down  and  explaining  away  the- 
rigours  of  Subscription. 

To  render  our  meaning  clearer,  let  us 
imagine  a  young  man  intending  to  enter  the 
Church,  or  to  accept  a  benefice.  In  the  one 
case,  he  is  required  to  subscribe  the  Arti- 
cles ;  in  the  other,  to  declare  his  "  unfeigned 
assent  and  consent  to  all  and  everything 
contained  and  prescribed  in  and  by"  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  To  one  who 
is  the  least  inclined  to  think  for  himself,  or 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  speculations  of 
others,  either  of  these  tests  may  well  ap- 
pear a  formidable  barrier.  In  the  one,  he 
is  asked  to  give  in  his  adherence  to  a  series.  - 
of,  doctrinal  statements,  many  of  them  on 
questions  of  much  difficulty,  some  on  which 
certainty  is  hardly  attainable;  in  the  other, 
he  is  to  profess  the  most  unqualified  ap- 
proval of  a  book  composed  some  centuries 
ago,  containing  much  that  is>  universally  ad- 
mired, but  admitted  by  almost  all  to  be  in 
some  respects  at  variance  with  their  views. 
No  wonder  if  we  find  that  he  hesitates  to 
affirm  so  much  as  is  thus  demanded.  He 
probably  cannot  conceal  from  himself  that 
there  is  something  in  the  Thirty-nine  Ar- 
ticles he  does  not  agree  with  ;  something  in 
the  Liturgy  he  does  not  appi'ove.  £y  a 
man  of  a  pliant  conscience,  resolved  to  do 
everything  the  law  may  require,  such  ob- 
stacles will  be  dealt  within  a  very  summary 
manner.  Why  should  he  hesitate  to  do 
what  is  done  by  so  many  of  his  contempora- 
ries every  day?  But  suppose  the  case  of 
a  person  of  unblemished  truthfulness,  to 
whom  even  the  slightest  deceit  is  unpalat- 
able and  repulsive.  Drawn,  perhaps,  by 
natural  taste  towards  the  profession  of  a 
clergyman,  anxious  for  the  opportunities  of 
active  benevolence  offered  by  clerical  life, 
at  a  loss,  moreover,  for  congenial  employ- 
ment except  as  a  clergyman,  he  finds  that 
his  wish  cannot  be  accomplished  but  by  the 
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surrender  of  that  -spotless  sincerity  which 
he  has  always  been  so  careful  to  preserve. 
It  is  a  position  of  such  perplexity,  that  we 
shall  scarcely  dare  to  blame  him  for  his  de- 
cisioiij  whatever  it  may  be.  For,  if  we  can 
entertain  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  two 
courses  is  enjoined  by  true  morality,  neither 
can  we  deny  that  the  other  may  be  defend- 
ed by  many  specious  arguments.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  —  too  much  for  any  but  the 
strongest  virtue  to  resist  —  that  looks  like 
yielding  to  the  call  of  duty,  in  the  plausible 
reasons  that  may  be  given  for  following  our 
own  inclinations.  "If  I  enter  the  Church," 
such  a  man  will  say,  "  I  shall  be  able  to  do 
more  good  than  I  can  possibly  hope  to  do 
in  any  other  profession.  Why  should  I 
sacrifice  this  inestimable  power  for  a  mere 
scruple  1  It  is  the  line  of  life  to  which  my 
nature  points  as  most  fitted  for  such  talents 
as  I  have.  Why  should  I  be  debarred  by  a 
form  to  which  so  many  good  men  have 
cheerfully  submitted  ?  It  is  the  sphere  in 
which — more  perfectly  than  in  any  other — 
my  whole  future  life  may  bear  witness  to 
the  highest  truth.  Why  should  the  foolish 
bigotry  of  man  exclude  me  from  so  glorious 
a  work  ?"  Opposed  to  these  considerations, 
there  is  simply  an  unfeigned  regard  for 
literal  truthfulness.  Others,  he  sees,  do  not 
give  up  the  Church  on  such  grounds ;  why 
should  he  1  Now,  the  answer  which  will  be 
given  to,  these  tempting  sophistries  by  a 
simple,  uncorrupted  mind  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : — "  It  can  never  be  right,  for  the  sake 
of  any  end  whatever,  to  place  yourself  in  a 
position  that  is  only  attainable  by  an  act 
which,  however  common,  is  still  dishonest. 
No  doubt,  it  is  hard  upon  you  to  be  thus 
excluded.  But  what  is  needed  to  improve 
the  world  is,  not  merely  a  set  of  workers 
in  this  place  or  in  that,  but  men  who,  having 
more  exalted  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
than  the  world  in  general,  act  up  to  those 
notions  unflinchingly,  consistently.  Do  this, 
and  your  example  alone,  the  knowledge, 
even  if  confined  to  few,  that  you  have  thus 
acted,  will  not  fail  to  result  in  permanent 
good  to  yourself  and  to  others."  With  how 
much  propriety,  with  how  much  effect,  with 
what  noble  disinterestedness,  such  counsel 
as  this  would  fill  from  the  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  !  But  let  us  conceive  —  unhappily 
the  more  probable  alternative  —  that  Dr. 
Vaughan's  work  is  in  his  hands,  or  that 
similar  suggestions  are  made  by  the  Bishop 
who  ordains  him.  He  is  told  that  scruples 
are  much  to  be  suspected  of  being  tempta- 
tions rather  than  virtues.  The  welfare  of 
the  Church,  bound  up  as  it  is  with  the  en- 
trance into  it  of  such  as  he,  is  held  up  before 
him  as  a  paramount  object.     His  chance  of 


escape  is  small  indeed.  It  is  a  matter  of  no 
small  surprise  if  his  better  impulses  should 
triumph  in  the  end. 

There  is  nothing  so  fatal  as  the  example 
of  other  people,  especially  of  good  people. 
Seeing  that  so  many  excellent  men  (and 
none  can  be  more  willing  than  we  are  to 
admit  the  fact)  do  make  these  subscriptions 
in  what  is  called  "  a  general  sense,"  we 
naturally  conclude  that  tnere  is  no  hann  in 
this  practice,  and  that  it  is  a  chimerical 
morality  which  pretends  to  discover  any. 
Nothing  but  habit  could  lead  us  to  so  false 
a  conclusion.  In  any  other  case,  we  should 
at  once  perceive  the  dishonesty  of  declaring 
what  we  do  not  believe.  Hei-e,  being  ac- 
customed to  it,  we  are  blmd  to  the  demoral- 
izing influence  of  this  pernicious  state  of 
things.  That  a  clergyman  should  make  a 
solemn  declaration,  using  emphatic  words  of 
the  most  unequivocal  kind,  that  declaration 
being  only  possible  at  all  by  a  mental  re- 
servation, would  be  a  serious  anomaly,  a 
mockery  of  holy  things,  even  if  everybody 
acknowledged  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
form.  But  when  the  declaration  is  clung  to 
by  many  as  a  real  security,  when  congrt'ga- 
tions  regard  it  as  a  pledge  of  orthodoxy, 
when  nobody  really  ventures  to  deny  that 
it  has  a  meaning,  then  it  is  useless  to  contend 
that  in  encouraging  this  practice,  we  are  not 
encouraging  the  disposition  to  tamper  with 
truth  and  to  harden  conscience. 

We  have  not  met  with  a  single  argument 
tending  to  show  that  this  practice  is  mor.illy 
justifiable.  Mr.  Mozley,  indeed,  has  expend 
ed  some  ingenuity  in  proving  that  "  human 
language"  al^ridges  itself,  and  does  not  liter- 
ally express  what  is  meant,  from  which  ho 
concludes  that  strict  interpretation  is  un- 
natural and  unreasonable.  But  when  he 
speaks  of  "  human  language,"  he  never  ex- 
plains whether  he  means  ordinary  language, 
or  the  language  of  solemn  formularies.  If 
the  formei",  we  deny  the  justness  of  the  com- 
parison, for  the  language  of  Subscription  is 
not  ordinary.  If  the  latter,  we  deny  the 
fact  that  human  language,  when  applied  to 
solemn  formularies,  does  express  itself  by 
abridgments,  in  the  sense  which  seems  to  be 
intended,  or,  in  fact^  in  any  way,  but  quite 
literally.  Certainly,  in  no  other  ca-^e  of  a 
similar  description  would  any  non-literal  in- 
terpretation be  permitted.  The  Jews  were 
excluded  from  Parliament  by  the  words — 
quite  susceptible  of  a  wide  construction  — 
"  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  It  would 
be  easy  to  give  other  instances  showing  how 
very  strictly  the  words  of  any  solemn  de- 
claration or  oath  are  construed. 

Why  the  strict  morality  expected  on  these 
occasions  should  be  so  quietly  set  aside  in 
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the  case  of  clerical  subscription,  it  is  hard  to 
understand.  There  are  not  wanting  some, 
however,  who  cannot  thus  overlook  the  par- 
amount claims  of  truth,  who  cannot  make  a 
compromise  with  conscience,  but  to  whom, 
without  this  compromise,  subscription  is 
impossible.  For  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a 
common  complaint,  that  many  are  excluded 
on  account  of  conscientious  objections  to 
subscribe.  Some  have  attempted  to  assign 
other  reasons,  but  the  fact,  that  many  of  the 
ablest,  the  most  high-minded  young  men  do 
refuse  to  enter  the  Church  being  pretty 
generally  admitted,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  one  potent  cause,  if  not  the  most  potent, 
is  Subscription.  At  first  sight,  no  doubt, 
this  is  an  unqualified  evil.  All  must  lament 
the  exclusion  from  the  life  they  would  other- 
wise have  chosen,  of  the  persons  whose  very 
scruples  show  them  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  it.  But  there  is  another  aspect  in  which 
the  matter  may  be  viewed  that  is  not  less 
just,  though  far  less  melancholy.  Regarded 
as  a  sign  of  progress,  this  frequent  refusal  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  in  present 
circumstances,  is  fiill  of  encouragement  to 
those  to  whom  progress  is  dear.  It  is  in- 
deed one  of  the  most  hopeful  flicts  in  the 
whole  field  of  this  question.  For  what  does 
it  prove?  It  proves  two  things.  First, 
that  these  >oung  men  are  thinking  for  them- 
selves in  religious  matters,  and  that  they  are 
not  willing  tto  yield  their  intellects  in  blind 
submission  to  the  guidance  of  others.  Se- 
condly, that  having  thought,  they  are  not 
prepared  to  surrender  their  liberty  for  any 
i-eward  or  any  employment ;  that  if  they 
value  the  Church  much,  they  value  their  own 
integrity  still  more.  Further,* it  is  by  such 
conduct  alone  that  we  can  practically  prove 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  preserve  for  the 
clergy  of  our  own  day  the  fetters  imposed 
by  an  act  passed  at  a  moment  of  extreme 
party  vehemence,  200  years  ago.  So  long 
as  nobody  is  excluded,  nobody  will  have  a 
right  to  complain.  But  when  we  can  point 
to  so  many  men  whom'  Subscription  does 
exclude ;  when  we  can  say  that  they  are 
excluded,  not  because  they  reject  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  not  because  their  opinions 
are  heretical,  but  because  they  cannot  force 
themselves  to  regard  a  rigorous  subscription 
as  au  excuse  for  relaxing  the  rules  of  moral 
uprightness,  there  is  urgent  reason  to  recon- 
sider the  whole  question  j^f  such  tests  in  its 
widest  aspect.  The  case  against  Subscrip- 
tion will  assume  a  tenfold  strength  if  we 
have  to  press  upon  our  youth  the  duty  of 
remaining  laymen  all  their  lives,  rather  than 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  entering  the  minis- 
try by  sophistical  and  dishonest  means. 
Painful  as  this  necessity  may  be,  we  must 


bear  in  mind  that,  although  excluded,  their 
intellect  and  virtue  will  not  be  lost  to  so- 
ciety. It  is  sometimes  forgotten  by  those 
who  lament  this  effect  of  the  present  law, 
that  the  honesty,  the  ability,  the  moral 
superiority  of  persons  whom  the  Chur#h  re- 
jects are  all  employed  in  other  fields,  per- 
haps even  to  better  purpose.  We  want 
laymen  as  well  as  clergymen.  If  the  latter 
are  of  inestimable  use  in  parochial  work,  in 
helping  the  poor,  in  attending  to  education, 
the  former  are  no  less  valuable  in  matters  of 
equal  moment.  Free  from  every  doctrinal 
chain,  they  are  enabled  fearlessly  to  pursue 
great  speculative  inquiries,  unfettered  by 
the  conventional  necessity  of  arriving  at 
foregone  conclusions,  or  of  shutting  their 
eyes  to  facts,  however  startling.  If  the 
clergy  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  effecting- 
practical  good  among  the  people,  it  is  re- 
served for  the  laity  to  take  the  foremost 
place  as  leaders  of  intellectuftl  progress.  If 
the  clergy  are  to  be  respected  as  helping  to 
diffuse  practical  religion,  it  is  to  the  laity  we 
turn  as  discoverers  of  Truth. 

Increasing  stringency  in  interpreting  Sub- 
scription is  not,  therefore,  wholly  evil.  Ra- 
ther is  it  the  only  way  in  which  immediate 
good  can  be  accomplished.  Increasing  strin- 
gency is  synonymous  with  increasing  hon- 
esty. When  we  hear  of  young  men  sacrific- 
ing their  own  wishes  to  a  sense  of  duty ; 
when  we  hear  of  the  yet  nobler  conduct  of 
one  who,  having  served  the  Church  for  fifty 
years,  resigned  his  office  on  account  of  a 
scruple  with  reference  to  his  subscription,* 
we  conclude  that  the  present  discussion  of 
this  question  is  not  without  effect  upon  the 
public  mind.  Parliament,  guided  by  the 
Bishops,  may  refuse  to  amend  anything. 
But  the  mere  grov?th  and  influence  of  a 
higher  tone  will  induce  a  change  more  salu- 
tary, more  important  than  it  is  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  make. 


Art.  VI. — A  Voyage  to  Alexandria  and  a 
Glimpse  of  Egypt. 

I  CONFESS,  that  in  embarking  at  Liverpool 
in  the  screw-steamer  "  Araxes,"  bound  for 
Alexandria,  I  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  had  been  belied  ;  that  like 
so  many  other  things  and  men,  it  was  not 
so  bad  as  it  had  been  called.  It  was  scarce, 
ly  fair  in  it  to  treat  in  the  way  it  did  those 
who  had  been  cherishing  such  prepossessions 

*  See  Stauiey's  Letter,  p.  65. 
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in  itvS  favour,  for  rougher  usage  than  it  gave 
us  there  could  scarce  well  be.     It  kept  us 
three  days  toiling  through  its  troubled  waters 
against  a  strong  head  wind,  that  brought  in 
the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic;  and,  when  at 
last,  five  days  after  our  departure,  we  sight- 
ed Cape  Finisterre,  it  kept  us  for  a  whole 
night   long   pitching   and  tossing  amid   its 
cross  and  angry  waves.     It  was  needless  to 
try  our  berth.     The  very  effort  to  keep  in 
anything  like  a  fixed  position  put  sleep  out 
of  the  question.     There  we  were  then  round 
the  cabin-table,  holding  on,  as  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  side-ways  and  all  ways,  the 
vessel  heaved,  getting  at  times,  as  some  tow- 
ering breaker  in  its  descent  hit  her  fairly  on 
the  side  or  quarter,  a  heavy  stroke,  which 
sent  a  shiver  through  the  ship.     There  we 
sat  by    the   hanging,  swaying   night-lamp, 
studying   the    aneroid,  which,  as  the   gale 
rose  to  its  topmost  pitch,  became  strangely 
sensitive,  vibrating  visibly,  indicating  by  the 
fluctuating  movements  of  the  index  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  successive  blasts.     Happily 
at  last,  a  change  of  weather  came.      The 
wind,  at  least,  though  still  blowing  strong, 
shifted  to  the  north-west ;  but  now,  when  all 
was   favourable    to  •ur  running  along  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  the  captain  got  alarmed 
about  the  supply  of  coals.     Lisbon  was  in- 
deed at  hand,  but,  as  if  in  spite  of  us,  the 
gale  rose  once  again  to  such  a  height,  that 
we  had  to  lie  another  night  off  the  Rock, 
doing  nothing  but  allow  the  waves  to  try  ex- 
periments as  to  the  kind  and   quantity  of 
motion  they  could  create  on  such  a  vessel 
as  ours  was.     When  the  day  dawned  we 
were  ready  to  enter  the  port,  but  there  was 
no  pilot  to  take  us  in,  as  none  would  venture 
across  the  bar  in  such  rough  weather.     For 
an  hour  or  two  we  entered  into  a  brisk  and 
exciting  conversation — quite  new  to  uS,  as 
carried  on  by  flags — with  a  signal-tower  on 
the  shore.     At  last,  on  learning  that  there 
was  water  enough  in  the  south  channel,  our 
captain  resolved  to  run  through  it  without  a 
pilot,  and  the  best  pilot  of  the  river  could 
not  have  carried  us  better  over  the  bar,  and 
through  the  narrow  passage,  than  he  did. 
f    The  first  sight  of  the  capital  of  Portugal 
is  imposing;  it  lies  so  well  upon  the  sloping 
bank  of  the  broad  river,  which  immediately 
above  the  town  expands  into  something  like 
a  lake.     After  such  a  week  as  we  had  spent 
npon  the  stormy  waters,  it  was  refreshing 
to  get  into  comfortable  quarters  in  the  Hotel 
Central,  and  have  the  prospect  of  at  least 
one  night's  quiet  repose.    Curiously  enough, 
on  entering  the  public  room  of  the  hotel, 
there  upon  the  wall  hung  a  chart   of  the 
world,  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  our  par- 


ty,* and  on  the  table  lay  a  cork,  with  "  Ten- 
nent,  Glasgow,"  inscribed  on  it.     We  had  a 
right  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  such  a  house. 
Our  first  visit  was  to  the  English  Cemetery, 
where  the  brother  of  Mr.  Johnston  lies  bur- 
ied— a  naval  medical  officer  of  great  prom- 
ise, who  fell  a  victim  to  his  eflforts  to  stop 
the  progress  of  an  infectious  disease  among 
the  crew  of  his  vessel,  the  Warspite.     The 
keeper  of  the  graveyard  told  us  that  some 
of  his  old  shipmates,  who  were  recently  in 
Lisbon,  had  visited  the  grave,  and  had  spo- 
ken of  him  in  the  most  affectionate  terms. 
The  coaling  went  on  but  slowly ;  the  weather 
was  still  unpropitious,  and  we  had  two  days 
instead  of  one  in  Lisbon.     The  suspense  in 
which  we  were  kept;  not  knowing  when  the 
summons  to  embark  would  come,  kept  us 
from  going  out  to  Cintra,  but  our  time  was 
fully  and  agreeably  occupied  within  the  city. 
Lisbon  has  some  fine  old  churches.      The 
one,  St.  Jeronymo,  erected   on    the   shore 
close  by   the  spot  where  Vasco  de  Gama 
embarked  on  his  great  voyage  of  discovery, 
is   distinguished   by  the   singular  lightness, 
airiness,  and  gracefulness  of  the  pillars  which 
support  the  roof.     One   is  so  accustomed 
to  think  of  aqueducts  as  works  of  the  an- 
cients, connecting  the  idea  of  them  with  that 
of  broken  arches  and  mouldering  ruins,  that 
it  was  refreshing  to  see  here  a  real  living 
aqueduct  upon  a  gigantic  scale,  doing  daily 
its  proper  work.     The  water  is  brought  by 
it  from  Cintra,  fourteen  miles  off,  and  it  was 
a  curious  evidence  to  the  value  of  water,  to 
see  such   massive   and   extensive   masonry 
employed  to  convey  so  small  a  stream.  And 
yet  one  would  think  that,  if  the  Lisbon  citi- 
zens knew  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  Je- 
rusalem how  to  collect  and  retain  what  falls 
from  the  clouds,  water  need  not  be  so  pre- 
cious among  them  as  it  is.    But  if  they  don't 
know  how  to  preserve  it  afterwards,  they  do 
know  very  perfectly  how  to  protect  them- 
selves against  it  in  its  descent,  for  rain  sure- 
ly never  fell  upon  the  crowds  in  any  .streets 
so  thoroughly  prepared  to  ward  it  off.     Let 
a  sudden  heavy  shower  come  down,  and  on 
the  instant  it  finds  an  almost  uninterrupted 
roof  of  blue  cottcm  prepared  to  meet  it ;  for 
this  is  the  very  metropolis  of  umbrellas  :  so 
many,  and  such  large  ones,  no  other  capital 
of  Europe  is  able  to  exhibit.     So  long,  how- 
ever, as  the  rain-fall  near  Lisbon  is  so  great 
as  130  inches  in  the  year,  while  that  of  Ed- 
inburgh is  only  twenty-five,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Lisboners  outdo  us  in  the  number 


*  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  and  Mr,  R.  Tennent,  a  near 
relative  of  Mr.  Tennent,  of  VVellpark,  Glasgow,  wers 
two  of  the  five. 
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and  variety  of  the  methods  of  defence  which 
they  employ. 

'  We  left  Lisbon^!!  Saturday  morning,  with 
sad  forebodings  that  days  and  nights  of  storm 
and  rain  were  still  in  store  for  us.  Our  fears 
were  happily  disappointed.  The  wind  was 
favourable,  the  weather  propitious,  all  sail 
was  set,  and  on  we  went  at  the  rate  of  nine 
or  ten  knots  an  hour.  At  night  we  ran  along 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wild  and 
precipitous  headland  of  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
gazing  up  at  the  slow-revolving  light,  which 
looked  down  upon  us  as  we  passed.  We 
rose  next  morning  to  see  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  trending  away  to  our  left,  to  get  a 
distant  view  of  Cadiz,  and  to  have  Cape 
Trafalgar  pointed  out.  The  wind  had  now 
abated ;  a  light  balmy  air  breathed  upon 
us;  porpoises  played  in  the  beautiful  blue 
sea ;  sea-birds  chased  and  hovered  round  us 
in  the  air ;  a  fleet  of  Spanish  fishing-boats 
lay  scattered  over  the  sunny  waters.  The 
change  was  great;  the  enjoyment  exqui- 
site;— a  very  different  Sunday  from  our  last. 

Instead  of  making,  as  we  had  expected  to 
do,  for  Gibraltar,  our  course  was  now  di- 
rected to  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  captain 
had  got  orders,  of  which  we  had  heard  noth- 
ing till  we  were  on  board,  to  go  to  Tangier, 
and  pick  up  there  as  many  as  he  could  of 
those  pilgrims  from  the  kingdom  of  Maroc- 
00  who,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  are  on 
their  way  to  Mecca,  and  who  find  it  quicker 
and  cheaper  to  go  by  steam  to  Alexandria, 
than  to  travel,  as  they  used  to  do,  on  foot 
across  the  continent.  It  was  somewhat  pro- 
voking to  be  carried  thus  out  of  our  course ; 
but  we  consoled  ourselves  for  the  moment 
by  the  thought  that  it  would  give  us  a  peep 
into  a  Moorish  town,  and  bring  us  for  ten 
days  or  so  into  close  and  constant  intercourse 
(little  knowing  at  the  time  what  that  im- 
plied) with  many  of  that  race  whose  ances- 
tors had  so  long  and  so  proudly  occupied 
and  governed  Spain.  All  eyes  were  turned 
now  to  the  south-east.  It  is  always  inter- 
esting to  see  the  land  rise  out  of  the  deep ; 
especially  so  when  the  land  so  rising  is  that 
of  a  new  continent.  So  it  was  that  the  hills 
of  Africa  rose  up  before  us.  As  we  neared 
the  coast,  the  noble  range  of  the  Atlas  Mount- 
ains showed  itself  in  the  distance,  its  ser- 
rated and  snowy  peaks  reflecting  the  light 
thrown  on  them  by  the  setting  sun.  When 
we  anchored  in  the  bay,  it  was  too  late  to 
land ;  the  boom  of  the  evening  gun  fired  at 
sunset  telling  us  that  the  gates  of  the  town 
were  closed.  Walled  all  round,  and  weak- 
ly fortified,  Tangier  lies,  square  and  squat 
and  box-like,  on  the  gentle  declivity  that 
rises  from  the  beach,  tier  after  tier  of  its 
low,  white,  flat-roofed  houses,  presenting  a 


painful  uniformity  of  form  and  colour ;  the 
multitude  of  straight  and  horizontal  lines 
broken  only  by  one  or  two  minarets.  It  was 
the  first  oriental  town  that  we  had  seen ;  re- 
markable for  the  entire  diversity  of  its  as- 
pect from  that  of  any  like-sized  town  of  Eu- 
rope. A  boat's  crew  of  the  Moors  was  soon 
at  our  ship's  side,  and  up  upon  our  decks ; 
strange  specimens  of  the  new  race  we  were 
so  anxious  to  behold :  their  brobzed  legs 
bare  up  to  the  knee ;  above  that,  a  kind  of 
knickerbocker,  mostly  hanging  in  tatters ; 
the  universal  Arab  bernouse,  of  rude  mate- 
rial, over  their  shoulders,  and  a  many-folded 
turban  on  the  head ;  and  yet,  withal,  a  com- 
placent ease  and  dignity  in  their  bearing, 
that  quite  prevented  you  from  taking  these 
tattered,  turbaned,  mahogany-coloured  men 
for  savages.  A  gigantic  fellow,  one  of  the 
worst-clad  and  wildest-looking  of  the  whole, 
jabbered,  and  gesticulated,  and  strutted 
about  among  the  sailors  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete and  conscious  superiority.  We  were 
now  informed  that  there  should  be  no  lack 
of  fellow-passengers  for  the  rest  of  our  voy- 
age ;  that  crowds  of  the  Hadji,  more  than  we 
could  take  in,  were  waiting  for  the  first  ves- 
sel to  Alexandria;  and,  indeed,  as  we  turned 
our  glasses  upon  the  beach,  we  could  see 
there  crowds  of  their  dusky  tents. 

During  the  night  the  weather  changed 
again,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day 
(Monday)  there  was  such  a  swell  on  the  sea, 
and  such  a  surf  beat  in  upon  the  shore,  that 
there  could  be  no  communication  with  the 
land.  We  were  kept  the  whole  day  long 
rolling  fearfully,  with  steam  up,  ready  to  go 
off  on  a  moment's  notice  if  the  anchor  fail- 
ed to  hold.  In  the  meantime,  some  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  the  reception  of  our 
new  shipmates.  The  ladies'  cabin,  which, 
no4  needed  hitherto,  had  been  filled  with 
bale  goods,  was  cleared  out,  that  it  might 
be  occupied  by  a  party  of  Moors  of  the  bet- 
ter class.  To  make  room  in  the  hold  for 
the  bale-goods,  a  number  of  large  crates  of 
crockery  were  taken  up  out  of  it ;  and  as  not 
being  so  liable  to  be  damaged  by  exposure, 
were  pla,ced  on  and  across  the  deck,  and  so 
close  in  upon  the  cabin-door  as  to  leave  only 
the  narrowest  passage  for  us  to  get  at  thte 
poop-ladder.  The  fore-deck  had  previously 
been  encumbered  with  two  forty-five-feet 
steel  boats  for  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  two 
large  Blakely  gun-carriages,  and  a  quantity 
of  oil-casks,  but  now  it  seemed  that  all  ac- 
cess to  it  was  about  to  be  cut  off.  The  next 
day  showed  how  fully  every  inch  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  live  cargo  we  were  about 
to  take  in.  From  dawn  to  sunset  large  boat- 
loads of  the  Hadji  were  poured  on  board, 
with  their  bags  of  millet,  cracked  whtat, 
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and  other  grain,  their  little  cooking  stoves 
and  charcoal,  and  their  water-bags,  which 
often  burst  as  they  were  chucked  on  deck ; 
for  the  embarkation  was  roughly  managed, 
and  little  ceremony  observed  in  dealing  with 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  pilgrims.  Ut- 
tered in  a  language  which  none  of  the  sailors 
understood,  their  directions,  remonstrances, 
complaints,  were  of  course  unheeded.  In 
vain  they  pointed,  gesticulated,  screamed 
out  in  most  frantic  style,  as  they  and  their 
goods  were  parted,  the  latter  pitched  in  a 
whirlpool  of  confusion  on  the  deck.  One 
of  the  mates,  stick  in  hand,  stood  on  the 
gangway  to  receive  the  tickets,  and  to  seize 
and  appropriate,  at  the  same  time,  all 
guns,  pistols,  knives,  etc.,  which  their  own- 
ers could  not  manage  to  conceal.  A  very 
wise  precaution  we  felt  this  to  be,  as  we 
looked  upon  the  state  of  passionate  frenzy 
into  which  the  poor  creatures  were  driven, 
as  they  were  searching  for  their  lost  goods, 
and  quarrelling  about  their  places  on  the 
deck,  which  they  were  left  to  take  up  as  best 
they  could.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  sailors 
that  such  rough  handling  had  to  be  given. 
So  great  a  multitude  could  not  otherwise 
have  been  embarked  in  so  short  a  time.  In 
the  course  of  twelve  hours,  500  of  them,  with 
all  their  travelling  gear,  were  hauled  up  the 
ship's  sides,  and  thrown  promiscuously  upon 
the  deck. 

While  this  turbulent  embarkation  was 
going  on,  we  rowed  ashore,  and  spent  a  few 
hours  in  Tangier.  From  the  top  of  the 
English  hotel,  we  looked  down  upon  a  mul- 
titude of  small  square  enclosures,  surround- 
ed by  low  flat-roofed  buildings,  huddled  to- 
gether, with  narrow  filthy  passages,  scarce 
worthy  the  name  of  streets,  between  the 
rows.  In  the  centre  of  most  of  these  en- 
closures, shading  the  empty  space  walled  in 
for  the  comfort  -and  convenience  of  each 
household,  stood  a  broad-leaved  fig-tree, 
under  which  any  man  might  sit  secure.* 
The  articles  offered  us  for  sale  in  the  bazaars 
we  visited  were  some  of  them  attractive 
enough,  both  from  their  materials  and 
forms,  but  as  we  had  Cairo,  Damascus,  and 
Constantinople  before  us,  we  prudently  re- 
frained from  any  but  a  few  trifling  pur- 
chases. There  are  many  Jews  here,  shar- 
ing with  their  Moorish  brethren  the  long 
exile  from  Spain.  We  stepped  into  one  of 
their  schools,  and  had  before  our  eyes  the 
scene,  with  which  description  had  rendered 
us  familiar,  of  the  whole  band  of  scholars, 
book  in  hand,  sitting  in  oriental  fashion  on 
the  ground,  repeating  together,  in  a  kind  of 
chant,  the  passage  they  were  being  taught 


*  See  1  Kings  iv.  25. 


to  read,  and  accompanying  the  chant  with  a 
constant  rocking  of  the  body  to  and  fro. 
A  considerable  amount  of  business,  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  is  done  at  Tangier. 
From  the  country  round,  Gibraltar  draws 
large  supplies,  and  we  saw  and  heard  enough 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  place,  to  be 
satisfied  that  a  lucrative  trade,  even  with 
our  own  country,  might  be  carried  on. 
There  is  a  cloth  made  here,  which  we  saw 
worn  by  an  English  officer,  that  would  be 
admirable  for  a  shooting  dress:  the  suit 
costing  about  six  shillings.  But  we  were 
not  in  search  of  statistics,  nor  concerned  in 
affairs  of  commerce.  We  wanted  only  to 
get  a  general  glance  of  the  outside  of  things, 
and  so,  hiring  each  a  donkey,  off"  we  set  to 
take  a  ride  through  the  town,  and  a  little 
way  into  the  country.  Our  saddles  con- 
sisted of  large  stuffed  sacks,  which  made 
the  legs  of  the  rider  splay  out  at  a  consider- 
able angle  of  elevation,  and  rendered  it  not 
very  easy  for  the  uninitiated  to  keep  his 
seat  when  the  frisky  little  creatures  set  off*, 
with  ten  times  more  spirit  than  donkeys 
have  in  our  dull  climate.  Ten  riders 
mounted  so,  exhibiting  in  quick  succession, 
in  bodies,  arms,  and  legs,  such  a  variety  of 
grotesque  attitudes,  was  a  sight  even  for 
apathetic  easterns  to  look  at,  the  peals  of 
laughter  with  which  we  accompanied  our 
movements  adding  much  to  our  own  enjoy- 
ment of  the  scene. 

On  returning  to  the  "  Araxes,"  we  found 
the  work  of  embarkation  nearly  completed ; 
the  deck  and  forecastle  so  densely  packed 
that  the  only  way  of  communication  with 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship  was  by  the 
bridge  or  plank  gangway ;  and  even  upon 
it,  when  it  broadened  out  near  the  forecastle, 
a  small  colony  of  Jews,  consisting  of  two 
or  three  fjimilies,  on  their  way  like  our- 
selves, to  Jerusalem,  had  established  them- 
selves,— kept  thus  apart  from  the  Moham- 
medans below  —  who  had  now  squatted 
down  in  their  oriental  fashion,  each  man 
not  under  his  own  vine,  but  on  the  top  of 
his  own  baggage.  And  nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  quickness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  transition  from  the  fierce 
excitement,  the  tumult  of  tempestuous  pas- 
sions, which  reigned  upon  the  deck  while 
the  men  were  struggling  for  their  places, 
into  the  stillness  of  that  profound  torpor — 
that  sluggish  and  apparently  undisturbable 
repose  into  which  they  settled  down — as 
dull  and  lifeless  a  mass  of  humanity  as  eye 
ever  rested  on.  The  great  majority  of 
them  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, had  never  been  at  sea;  it  was  a- des- 
perate, and,  to  their  faith,  somewhat  doubt- 
ful risk  that  they  were  running  in  commit- 
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ting  themselves  to  the  deep ;  but  it  was  the 
•will  of  Allah,  and  it  was  done.'  There 
they  were  to  meet  their  fate,  and  a  sad 
enough  one  that  fateseemed  about  to  be. 

The  night  came  on  so  boisterous  that  the 
captain  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
ship  safe  out  of  the  roadstead  ;  and  then 
when  she  got  into  the  open  sea,  the  skies 
poured  down  torrents  of  rain ;  and  as  the 
gale  rose,  the  burdened  vessel  plunged 
among  the  waves,  shipping  many  heavy  seas. 
Exposed,  without  any  sort  ofprotection,  to  the 
pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm,  the  poor  crea- 
tures upon  deck  were  drenched  and  soaked, 
their  goods  and  provisions  all  thus  damag- 
ed, many  of  them  destroyed.  As  one  sea 
heavier  than  the  rest  broke  over  the  ship, 
and  poured  its  tons  of  water  on  the  deck, 
setting  all  who  lay  on  the  lee  scuppers  liter- 
ally afloat,  one  loud,  wild  cry  ran  from  the 
frightened  multitude  —  a  cry  to  Allah  for 
help. 

The  help  came  in  the  good  ship  making 
her  way  through  all  the  rough  elements, 
and  carrying  us  safely  into  Gibraltar. 
Here,  as  at  Lisbon,  we  suffered  a  two  days' 
detention  ;  but  here,  as  there,  our  time  was 
most  agreeably  filled  up  in  driving  round 
by  Europa  Point  to  the  Governor's  cottage  ; 
climbing  i he  Rock  ;  gazing  on  the  glorious 
panorama  spread  out  around  us ;  descending 
into  the  galleries  cut  in  the  solid  rock; 
crossing  the  neutral  ground ;  driving  out  to 
the  Spanish  town  of  San  Roque,  and  dining 
with  Mr.  Sutherland,  to  whose  kindness  we 
were  much  indebted  during  our  short  stay 
in  this  wonderful  place. 

We  left  Gibraltar  on  Friday  the  13th 
March,  and  all  went  well  with  us  till  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  the  wind  rose  till  at 
last  it  blew  a  whole  gale.  Many  were  the 
anxious  visits  to  the  barometer ;  it  was  still 
falling.  Again,  during  the  fitful  and  fearful 
gusts  of  the  tempest,  the  aneroid  began  to 
vibrate  visibly.  The  darkness  was  appall- 
ing. Bright  sheet  lightning  astern,  ahead, 
and  on  the  beam,  for  a  moment  lit  up  the 
horizon,  than  back  into  that  great  darkness 
we  were  plunged.  The  gale  increased. 
Above  its  howling  rose  the  piteous  cries  of 
the  Hadji,  as  the  big  seas  broke  over  them. 
Every  one,  sailors  and  passengers,  were 
solemnized.  Our  captain  grew  anxious; 
the  lives  of  so  many  human  beings  were  at 
stake.  He  knew,  as  many  of  us  did,  that 
if  the  ship  broached  to,  or  was  pooped, 
hundreds  of  these  poor  pilgrims  would  be 
plunged  into  the  deep,  and  on  the  ship 
would  drive,  while  they  were  left  to  sink 
into  the  dark  waters.  Captain  Jenkins, 
humane  as  he  was  intelligent,  felt  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  calmly  and  resolutely  did 


all  that  could  be  done.  The  long  hours  of 
that  terrible  night  wore  through,  and  with 
the  dawn  the  gale  subsided.  Daylight; 
showed  the  deck  where  the  Hadji  lay  — 
worn  out  and  silent  now,  drenched  with 
rain  and  salt  water — ^huddled  together  like 
heaps  of  wet  and  dirty  flannel  rags.  It  was 
difficult  to  say  what  was  a  human  being,  and 
what  a  bale  of  goods.  One  poor  fellow  sat 
upon  his  saturated  mat-bag  of  millet  as 
upon  an  island,  the  water  washing  around 
him  that  the  ship  had  taken  in.  Seeing 
himself  noticed,  he  pointed  piteously  with 
both  hands  to  the  ruin  of  his  earthly  goods, 
gave  a  look  of  unutterable  despair,  drew 
the  hood  of  his  bernouse  over  his  face,  and 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate.  * 

It  is  a  point  of  duty  with  these  pilgrims  ' 
to  carry  no  change  of  raiment  with  them. 
It  can  easily  be  imagined  into  what  con- 
dition their  unchanged  and  unwashed  gar- 
ments pass.  But  add  to  this  the  filth  ac- 
cumulated by  500  of  such  creatures,  men, 
women,  and  children  (for  there  were  some 
of  all  ages),  kept  closely  packed  foj;  a  fort- 
night together,  with  nothing  provided  but 
an  extemporized  stage  of  planks  projecting 
from  the  vessel's  side,  upon  which  few 
landsmen  would  venture.  Had  the  weather 
been  fair  and  calm  and  warm,  the  nuisance 
of  a  deck  so  occupied  must  have  become 
absolutely  unbearable.  Happily,  as  no  evil 
is  unmixed  with  good,  the  constant  wash  of 
the  water  carried  away  much  of  the  filth, 
and  prevented  perhaps  a  still  greater  evil, — 
the  breaking  out  of  infectious  disease.  Even 
as  it  was,  we  made  a  very  narrow  escape  in 
this  respect.  We  had  often  visited  the  small 
platform,  on  a  level  with  the  bridge  on 
which  the  Jewish  families  were  located. 
The  infiint  of  one  of  these  families  was 
seized  with  an  alarming  illness.  Its  little 
eyes  were  soon  closed  up  ;  its  swollen  face 
became  featureless ;  red  spots  covered  its 
body ;  pustules  appeared ;  and  small-pox 
at  last  and  unmistakably  revealed  itself. 
We  had  a  doctor  among  our  cabin  passen- 
gers, and  every  remedy  that  was  at  hand 
was  tried,  but  tried  in  vain.  True  to  the 
maternal  instinct,  the  mother  hugged  what 
was  fast  becoming  a  mass  of  corruption 
closer  and  closer  to  her  bosom.  The  inflmt 
died.  The  mother  who  held  that  dead  in- 
fant in  her  arms  was  surrounded  by  other 
mothers  with  their  children  in  close  and 
continual  contact.  The  danger  of  infection 
was  imminent.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
child  should  be  taken  from  the  mother,  and 
buried  without  delay.  She  did  not  oppose, 
but  it  was  truly  affecting  to  see  her  wailing 
and  rocking  in  Jewish  fashion  in  her  bitter 
grief.     With  gentle  hands  the  sailors  took 
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the  little  body,  wound  it  in  a  piece  of  can-] 
vas,  put  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  bundle  to 
make  it  sink,  and  thei  slid  it  upon  a  plank 
over  the  bow  into  the  deep. 

This  happened  the  da}'  before  our  arrival 
at  Malta.  No  one  told  the  captain  of  it.  If 
known  to  him,  he  was  bound  to  report  it  at 
the  next  port,  and  his  doing  so  would  put 
the  vessel  into  quarantine  and  detain  her  for 
many  days.  The  former  practice  was  for 
the  authorities  themselves  at  each  port  to 
count  the  numbers  of  the  pilgrims,  and  in 
this  way  detect  any  death.  This  practice  has 
been  given  up,  and  in  its  stead  the  responsi- 
bility is  thrown  upon  the  captain,  who  is 
called  upon,  under  heavy  penalty  in  case  of 
deception,  to  declare  what  sickness  or  death 
has  taken  place.  It  is  very  unfair  to  sub- 
ject the  captains  engaged  in  "this  disagree- 
able, and,  as  it  is  now  conducted,  inhuman 
traffic,  to  the  temptation  to  which  they  are 
thus  exposed.  They  know  the  serious 
cheek  to  which  the  trade  would  be  exposed, 
were  all  the  sicknesses  and  deaths,  which 
actually  occur,  reported.  The  sailors  and 
the  passengers  know  this  too.  With  one 
consent  a  veil  is  thrown  over  what  occurs, 
and  no  count  is  taken  of  the  dead.  So  alive 
are  the  Hadji  themselves  to  the  danger  of 
detention,  that  they  conspire  to  conceal  the 
deaths.  There  are  comparatively  few  in  the 
passage  to  Alexandria,  while  the  pilgrims 
are  yet  fresh  and  unwearied,  but  they  are 
numerous  on  the  return  passage,  when  they 
all  are  worn  out.  We  were  told,  that  in 
one  way  or  other,  one-third  of  those  who 
leave  home  upon  this  pilgrimage  perish 
by  the  way,  and  cases  were  recited  to  us  of 
men  dying  on  the  deck,  and  being  pushed, 
by  their  neighbours  into  the  sea  the  mo- 
ment they  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  of  the 
dead  being  sat  upon  as  bags  for  the  purpose 
of  concealment. 

But  the  crew  of  the  vessels  Engaged  in 
this  traffic  are  subjected  to  still  greater 
temptations  than  their  commanders.  Each 
pilgrim  pays  about  £1  for  his  passage  from 
Tangier  to  Alexandria.  The  agent  at  Tan- 
gier gets  a  good  percentage,  and  the  captain 
a  smaller  one,  on  all  the  passage-*money  col- 
lected. As  he  never  sees  them  after  he 
takes  their  dollars,  the  agent  tries  to  crush 
into  th%  ship  as  many  as  the  captain  will  ad- 
mit. And  we  should  have  had  one  or  two 
hundred  more  aboard,  if  that  Hebrew  at 
Tangier  had  had  his  will.  But  our  captain 
was  a  humane  man,  and  was  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  pi-ospect  of  a  little  additional 
gain  to  himself  I  know,  indeed,  that  he, 
and  others  like  him,  would  most  willingly 
forego  their  commission,  in  order,  by  limit- 
ing the  number,  to  put  this  trade  on  a  more 
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satisfactory  basis.  But  how  fares  it  with 
the  common  sailors,  upon  whom,  without 
any  addition  to  their  pay,  the  trouble  and 
extreme  annoyance  of  managing  a  ship 
whose  deck  is  covered  with  such  a  kind  of 
cargo,  is  thrown  %  lb  can  easily  be  imagined 
in  what  a  false  position  towards  each  other 
the  five  sailors  who,  in  our  ship,  constituted 
the  one  watch,  and  the  six  who  constituted 
the  other,  stood  to  the  500  Mohammedans 
who  were  continually  in  their  way,  hirtder- 
ing  all  free  movement.  No  means  of  com- 
munication existing  between  them,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  shoving  the  Moors 
aside  in  a  way  naturally  creating  irritation. 
But  that  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  Soon  after 
leaving  Tangier,  a  dollar  was  slipped  into 
the  hands  of  one  of  our  cabin  passengers  by 
one  of  the  Hadji.  We  could  not  at  first 
imagine  what  the  object  of  the  poor  fellow 
was,  but  soon  found  out  that  it  was  offir^red 
as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  receiver  to  do  what 
he  could  to  procure  some  additional  com- 
fort for  the  donor.  Such  bribes  are  offered 
to  the  sailors;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that, 
hindered  and  hampered  as  they  are  in  their 
wark,  they  should  be  ready  enough  to  re- 
munerate themselves  for  the  extra  trouble, 
by  taking  all  they  can  get,  without  being 
very  careful  as  to  the  return  rendered.  Bat 
it  is  equally  natural  that,  if  money  be  thus 
taken,  and  nothing  be  done  for  it,  the  givers 
should  get  angry,  and  materials  thus  accu- 
mulate for  serious  strife.  One  night,  as  we** 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Malta,  an  affair  broke 
out  between  the  sailors  and  the  pilgrims  of 
a  very  threatening  aspect,  and  which,  had 
we  not  been  so  placed  that  the  police  could 
be  and  were  called  in  to  qu3ll  it,  might  have 
been  most  disastrous  in  the  issue.  A  party 
of  the  pilgrims  alleged  that  they  had  given 
to  the  sailors  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
to  let  them,  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage, 
into  their  berths  on  the  forecastle,  but  th^t, 
after  having  occupied  them  for  a  day  or  two, 
they  were  turned  out  to  make  room  fjr 
others,  from  whom  a  like  remuneration  on 
like  conditions  was  to  be  obtained.  The 
sailors  denied  the  charge  ;  the  Hadji  affirmed 
it.  The  quarrel  grew  serious  ;  knives  and 
swords  were  drawn.  The  mate  interfered, 
and  put  one  of  the  Hadji  in  irons.  But  for 
the  circumstance  that  the  police  of  Malta 
were  at  hand,  and  that  our  captain,  on  his 
return  to  the  vessel,  dealt  fairly  by  the 
Hadji,  who  evidently  had  been  wronged, 
the  matter  might  have  had  a  very  different 
result.  But  is  it  right  to  subject  our  sailors 
to  the  demoralizing  influences  of  a  system 
which  has  such  a  tendency  to  turn  them 
into  extortioners  and  tyrants  ? 

Our  stay  at  Malta  was  short.     We  had 
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time  enough,  however,  to  stroll  up  and 
down  the  strange  flights  of  steps  which  con- 
stitute its  streets,  and  look  at  some  of  the 
tempting  pieces  of  lace  and  filigree  work  for 
which  the  Maltese  are  celebrated  ;  to  ascend 
the  Barraccas,  from  which  one  gets  so  fine  a 
view  of  the  harbour ;  saunter  into  the  Church 
of  St.  John,  to  tread  reverently  the  mosaic 
of  knightly  tombs  which  forms  its  floor, 
and  gaze  up  to  its  vaulted  roof  of  gilded 
arabesque ;  and  make  a  hasty  inspection  of 
the  antiquities  and  curiosities  in  the  rooms 
of  the  ancient  Residence  of  the  Grand 
Masters. 

It  seemed  that  having  treated  us  so  badly 
in  the  earlier  part  of  our  voyage,  the  wind 
and  weather  wished  to  part  with  us  on 
friendly  terms.  We  had  a  few  lovely  days 
between  Malta  and  Alexandria.  One  after- 
noon, that  of  Friday  the  20th  March,  was 
pre-eminently  beautiful.  The  sea  so  calm, 
letting  us  look  far  down  into  its  clear  blue 
depths  ;  the  air  so  pure  and  balmy ;  the 
sun  tkrowing  such  floods  of  radiance  over 
the  waters,  and  reddening  the  western  skies 
with  warmer  hues  than  our  northern  heavens 
are  accustomed  to  take  on.  The  hours  <in- 
vited  us  to  enjoyment,  and  so  we  had  a 
game  at  quoits  with  the  captain  on  the 
quarter-deck.  Our  Moorish  fi'iends,  the 
occupants  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  joined  us  in 
the  game,  and  seemed  as  much  pleased  as 
we  were  to  have  such  a  link  of  companion- 
»ship  for  the  time  uniting  us.  The  inter- 
course we  could  have  with  them  was  but 
limited,  yet  it  was  singularly  agreeable. 
In  face,  figure,  dress,  movement,  you  could 
not  wish  to  look  upon  a  finer  set  of  men. 
We  afterwards  had  occasion,  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Turkey,  to  see  many  specimens 
of  handsome  orientals,  but  none  to  compare 
with  these,  our  Moors  of  the  "  Araxes." 
We  lived  together  all  day  long  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  and  though  our  communion 
was  very  much  restricted  to  such  as  could 
be  carried  on  by  the  natural  signs,  we  soon 
felt  that  we  were  in  contact  with  kindly, 
courteous,  educated  men,  who  reciprocated 
ail  the  little  kindly  offices  which  it  was  so 
pleasant  on  both  sides  to  interchange.  One 
of  these  Moors,  son  of  the  consul  from  the 
Emperor  of  Marocco  at  Cairo,  was  particu- 
larly agreeable  and  gentlemanly  in  his  de- 
portment. Our  first  introduction  to  him 
was  on  the  day  after  the  embarkation  at 
Tangier.  He  had  brought  a  mule  on  board 
to  convey  as  a  present  to  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  The  saddle  was  covered  with  rich- 
ly embroidered  crimson  cloth,  and  the  bit 
and  stirrup-irons  were  of  plated  steel  inlaid 
with  curious  patterns.  All  this  rich  and. 
ornamented  mule-gear  was  left  incautiously 


exposed  upon  the  deck,  and  when  the  morn- 
ing dawned  after  that  terrible  night,  was 
found  to  be  hopelessly  injured.  The  ex- 
pression of  our  sympathy  with  him  on  that 
occasion  was  the  first  link  of  a  bond  which 
drew  closer  and  closer  every  day  we  were 
together.  And  it  was  with  much  regret 
that  we  parted  from  him  at  Alexandria. 

As  the  sun  went  down  on  the  evening  we 
have  already  spoken  of,  the  Moors  engaged 
in  their  devotions.  These  were  generally 
performed  beside  us  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  were  thus  frequently  and  closely  ob- 
served. They  had  all  the  aspect  of  sincer- 
ity, solemnity,  adoration.  As  we  watched 
the  bulk  of  the  deck  passengers,  with  rows 
of  beads,  their  rosaries  in  hand,  running 
through  their  prayers,  it  was  evidently  with 
most  of  themj  a  mere  formal,  mechanical, 
superstitious  performance;  but  it  was  not 
so  "with  our  friends  of  the  quarter-deck,  and 
I  have  seldom  felt  more  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  a  true,  and  deep,  and  purely  spiritual 
worship  of  the  Unseen  than  when  witness- 
ing their  devotions.  A  knot  of  six  or  eight 
of  them  assembled ;  they  spread  a  rug 
upon  the  deck,  took  off"  their  slippers,  went 
through  the  form  of  washing  hands  and 
feet  and  body  ;  then  one  of  them,  a  little 
in  front  of  the  others,  acted  as  the  spokes- 
man or  leader,  reciting  aloud  passages  of 
the  Koran,  intermixed  with  short  prayers 
and  praises,  in  which  all  joined.  When 
they  stood  and  bowed  together,  dropping 
upon  their  knees,  then  stretching  out  their 
hands,  bent  them  and  their  bodies,  till, 
between  their  extended  palms,  nose  and 
forehead  touched  the  deck,  and  their  pros- 
trate forms  appeared  in  such  lowly  atti- 
tudes, it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that  it  was  the  creature  reverently  hum- 
bling himself  to  the  dust  before  the  great 
Creator. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  prayers  were 
over.  But  why  was  it  that  every  face  was 
turned  now  so  intently  in  the  one  direction  ? 
We  looked  along  the  deck,  and  there  was 
one  sea  of  faces  with  eyes  all  fixed  upon 
the  western  skies.  We  had  never  seen  the 
heavens  so  searched  by  so  many  keenly 
peering  human  eyes,  and  we  wondered  what 
all  this  could  mean.  W^e  were  soon  en- 
lightened. This  was  the  night  when,  with 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  the  month 
during  which  the  fast  of  Rhamadan  was 
kept  expired,  and  with  the  next  day  the 
feast  of  Bairam  began.  It  was  for  the  new 
moon  they  all  were  looking  so  eagerly. 
For  a  time  she  did  not  appear  :  we  remem- 
bered that  she  was  but  two  days  old,  an 
age  at  which  she  is  not  large  enough  to  be 
visible  with  us ;  and  we  imagined  that  they 
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were  going  to  be  disappointed.  But  they 
knew  better  than  we  did  about  their  own 
moon.  A  few  minutes  more  of  that  ardent 
gazing,  and  then  a  shout,  and  the  pointing 
with  a  finger  here  and  there,  proclaimed 
that  the  wished-for  object  had  been  seen  ;  a 
moment  or  two  more,  and  the  clapping  of 
hands  and  the  gleaming  brightness  of  every 
eye  proclaimed  that  all  had  caught  the 
sight.  We  looked,  and  could  at  first  see 
but  a  star  or  two  shining  faintly  in  the 
heavens  ;  at  last  there  showed  itself  a  slight 
thread-like  arc  of  faintest  silvery  light.  It 
grew  upon  our  eye  in  distinctness,  but  only 
to  increase  our  wonder  at  its  exceeding 
slenderness ;  a  wonder  springing  out  of  the 
fact  that,  at  the  same  age,  the  moon  is  not 
visible  in  our  skies. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  other 
communication  between  us  and  our  friends 
in  the  ladies'  cabin  than  that  which  took 
place  on  deck ;  but  now,  after  we  had  re- 
tired from  the  deck,  and  while  we  were 
sitting  in  the  cabin,  the  door  opened,  and 
the  stately  figures  of  two  of  the  Moors  ap- 
peared, one  of  them  bearing  a  small  tray 
in  his  hands,  covered  with  small  cups  of 
spiced  tea,  and  a  bowl  of  small  biscuits. 
After  saluting  us  in  true  oriental  style,  this 
tray  was  laid  upon  our  table,  and  our 
friends  retired.  It  was  an  act  of  courtesy, 
the  time,  manner,  and  grace  of  which  were 
peculiarly  attractive.  We  tried  to  return 
it  as  best  as  we  could,  but  I  fear  that  we 
fell  short.  Our  ideas  of  Moorish  courtesy 
were  at  their  height,  when  a  curious  and 
most  revolting  scene  occurred  on  deck 
among  the  lower  class  of  Hadji.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  an  outburst  of  superstition  and 
fanatical  zeal.  A  wild-looking  fellow  had 
gathered  a  crowd  around  him,  which  it 
seemed  to  be  his  object,  by  all  kinds  of  ex- 
citements, to  lash  into  a  religious  frenzy. 
Their  bendings  and  dancings,  and  shoutings 
and  bowlings,  were  those  of  savage  maniacs. 
Nor  did  we  well  know  what  all  this  tumul- 
tuous excitement  was  to  end  in,  if  it  should 
spread  over  the  vessel  and  take  the  shape 
its  leader  gave  it,  when  he  collared  one  of 
our  party,  and  seemed  disposed  to  proceed 
to  further  acts  of  violence.  Our  compan- 
ions, however,  of  the  ladies'  cabin  inter- 
posed, the  son  of  the  consul  being  particu- 
larly active.  They  succeeded  in  calming 
the  tumult,  but  not  without  the  employ- 
ment of  physical  force  exerted  on  the 
leader  of  the  riot.  It  gave  one  an  unpleas- 
ant impression  of  what,  in  the  absence  of 
such  kind  of  control,  an  outbreak  of  this 
kind  might  become. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  March,  after  a 


passage  of  twenty -six  days — the  longest  and 
the  worst  that  the  captain  had  ever  had — 
we  steamed  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
We  anchored  close  by  two  large  Egyptian 
frigates.  It  is  the  custom,  during  the  feast 
of  Bairam,  for  the  war-vessels  in  the  port 
to  fire  salutes  at  sunset,  and  scarcely,  after 
her  long  tossings,  had  our  steamer  got  to 
rest,  when  flash  and  fire  and  smoke  and 
loud  report  burst  from  port-hole  after  port- 
hole, along  the  broadsides  of  the  two  ships, 
which  lay  within  forty  or  fifty  yards  of  us. 
The  rolling  smoke,  broken  by  blaze  after 
blaze,  and  the  thundering  sounds  that  smote 
the  ear  and  filled  the  air  with  their  reverbera- 
tions, conveyed  a  very  good  idea  of  what 
a  sea-fight  would  be,  and  by  natural  associ- 
ation we  thought  of  Nelson  and  the  Nile. 
Next  morning  we  took  leave  of  our  captain, 
with  whom,  in  every  particular,  we  had 
such  good  reason  to  be  more  than  satisfied  ; 
and  as  the  only  compensation  we  could 
think  of,  for  the  loss  of  time  and  no  little 
discomfort  to  which  we  had  been  subjected 
in  consequence  of  the  shipment  of  such  a 
number  of  pilgrims,  we  cherished  the  hope 
that  by  others  like  ourselves  becoming  ac- 
tual eyewitnesses  •  of  what  this  traflSc  is, 
something  might  be  done  to  alleviate  its 
inhumanities.  This  trade  is  not  confined  to 
the  vessels  of  any  one  Liverpool  firm  of 
shipowners.  All  having  vessels  on  the  line* 
partake  of  it.  It  yields  at  little  cost  a  con- 
siderable return.  It  has  attained  to  a  con- 
siderable magnitude,  and  it  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue. As  many,  we  believe,  as  10,000 
pilgrims  are  now  annually  conveyed  in 
British  ships  between  Alexandria  and  one 
or  another  port  of  Western  Africa.  Our 
ship  was  laden  so  deep  at  starting,  that  she 
had  to  discharge  a  part  of  the  cargo  at  the 
quay  in  order  to  get  out  into  the  river,  and 
yet  500  men,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  baggage,  were  stowed  upon  her  deck. 
When  more  lightly  laden  she  has  carried 
as  many  as  2000  at  a  time.  With  such  a 
number  on  board,  things  must  happen  to 
which  the  interior  of  the  slave-ship  can  supply 
the  only  parallel.  If  matters  go  on  as  they 
have  been  doing,  sooner  or  later  some  fear- 
ful catastrophe  is  almost  certain  to  occur ; 
and  then,  when  the  lives  of  some  hundreds 
of  human  beings  have  been  sacrificed,  the 
indignation  of  our  countrymen  will  be 
aroused.  It  were  better  surely  that  some 
inquiry  should  be  made  in  time,  and  some 
remedy  applied  to  such  glaring  evils  ;  some 
limitation  of  the  number  to  be  carried  by 
each  ship  enforced ;  some  better  provision 
made  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  pas- 
sengers ;  something  or  other  done  to  wipe 
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away  the  disgrace,  and  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  this  traffic  as  it  is 
now  being  carried  on. 

When  Alexander  the  Great,  on  his  way 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  was  pass- 
ing along  a  shoal  and  open  beach  that  offer- 
ed no  protection  to  the  mariner,  he  came 
upon  a  large  deep  bay,  formed  by  two 
promontories  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  with 
a  staall  island  in  the  centre,  close  upon  the 
shore.  He  instantly  fixed  upon  the  spot  as 
the  site  of  a  city,  the  plan  of  which  he  or- 
dered his  architect  at  once  to  draw,  the 
lines  of  whose  streets  were  laid  out  under 
his  awn  direction.  In  the  city  so  founded,' 
his  prophetic  eye  not  only  foresaw  the  fu- 
ture commercial  capital  of  Egypt,  but  one 
of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  trade  in  the 
world.  And  his  anticipations  were  more 
than  realized,  when  that  bay,  whose  idle 
waters  he  had  watched  playing  round  the 
little  island  of  Pharos,  was  crowded  with 
vessels  from  every  part  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean,— conspicuous  among  them  the  great 
grain  ships  which  carried  on  the  traffic  be- 
tween Italy  and  Egypt;  and  when  those 
empty  spaces  which  he  had  marked  off  were 
occupied  by  the  shops',  and  baths,  and 
museums,  and  libraries,  and  theatres,  and 
temples,  numbered  to  us  by  hundreds  and 
thousands,  in  which  the  business  and  the 
recreation  of  a  busy  population  of  more 
than  half-a-million  of  inhabitants  were  car- 
ried on.  Under  the  blighting  rule  of  Sara- 
cen and  Turk,  Alexandria  declined,  till  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  its  trade  was 
gone,  and  its  population  had  dwindled  down 
till  it  was  considerably  under  ten  thousand 
souls.  Its  recovery  commenced  under  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  and  it  has  been  steadily  ad- 
vancing ever  since,  its  latest  by  far  its  most 
prosperous  years.  Its  port  is  once  more 
crowded,  and  its  population  ten  times  great- 
er than  it  was. 

Let  no  reader  think,  however,  that  it  is 
with  a  mind  left  free  to=  muse  over  its  for- 
mer glories,  and  to  forecast  its  future  pros- 
pects, that  the  traveller  is  allowed  to  enter 
Alexandria.  Landing  from  the  steamer, 
you  set  your  foot  upon  the  quay,  —  if  in- 
deed you  are  permitted  to  do  even  that  quiet- 
ly, without  a  shouting  at  you  by  all  kinds  of 
screaming  voices,  and  a  tugging  at  you  by 
all  kinds  of  bare  brown  brawny  hands. 
Once  ashore,  and  clear  of  the  Custom-house, 
you  become  at  once  the  helpless  prey  of  a 
living  swarm,  which  closes  in  upon  you. 
Where  are  you?  you  are  inclined  to  ask. 
What  kind  or  race  of  boys  are  these  who 
are  forcing  in  this  way  their  donkeys  upon 
you  ?  They  know  at  least  that  you  are 
English,  for  your  ear  is  saluted  by  familiar  | 


slang  :  "  Very  jolly  donkey,  sir  ;"  "  Take 
me,  sir  ;  my  donkey  has  a  screw  in  its  tail ;" 
"  Stunning  donkey  mine,  sir,  and  no  mis- 
take." Beset  before,  around,  behind,  what 
are  you  to  do  ?  Why,  look  around,  select 
as  quickly  as  you  can  the  best  donkey  that 
is  within  your  reach,  jump  on  it  without  a 
moment's  delay,  give  a  signal  to  the  owner 
to  be  off,  and  off  you  are  with  one  true  de- 
fender now  to  fight  a  gallant  battle  for  you 
as  he  carries  you  away  in  triumph ;  but 
have  a  little  care,  lest,  counting  upon  the 
dull,  slow  paces  of  our  western  donkeys, 
you  be  not  quickly  tumbled  ingloriously  in 
the  dust. 

Having  found  our  way  to  the  Hotel  d'Eu- 
rope  in  the  large  Frank  Square,  our  party 
set  forth  instantly,  under  good  and  kindly 
escort,  in  a  couple  of  carriages,  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  city.  Both  as  respects  its 
dead  masonry,  and  its  living  population, 
Alexandria  is  almost  as  mongrel  or  piebald 
a  place  as  Gibraltar ;  the  proportion  of  the 
western  to  the  eastern  element  reversed ; 
the  oriental  preponderating  in  the  one  place 
as  much  as  the  European  does  in  the  other. 
But,  amid  the  variegated  orientalism  of 
Alexandria,  how  shall  the  untaught  eye  be 
able  to  tell  which  is  Nubian  and  which  is 
Coptic, — which  is  Syrian,  whicb  is  Greek, 
which  is  Turk, — for  there  they  all  are  meet- 
ing you,  and  crossing  you  at  every  turn 
with  every  possible  variety  of  feature,  com- 
plexion, costume,  the  eye  unable  to  detect 
any  one  prevailing  type  of  face  or  dress. 
This  is  so  bewildering  and  unsatisfactory, 
breaking  so  much  the  first  impression  which 
a  purely  and  thoroughly  oriental  town 
would  undoubtedly  make,  that  if  any  one 
had  the  determination  to  do  it, — keep  down 
in  his  cabin  at  Valetta,  land  in  the  evening 
at  Alexandria,  shut  his  eyes  as  he  drove  to 
the  station-house,  and  take  the  night-train 
to  Cairo,  so  that,  full  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Marseilles,  his  eyes  should  open  at  once 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  be  amply 
rewarded  at  the  close  for  the  self-denial 
practised  by  the  way.  The  very  mixture, 
however,  of  things  at  Alexandria  has  a 
charm  of  its  own.  And  then  everything  is 
so  new :  strange  birds,  strange  beasts, 
strange  trees,  strange  flowers,  strange  men, 
and,  1  was  going  to  add,  strange  women,  but 
you  have  to  be  told  at  first  that  they  are 
women,  those  large  loose  bundles  of  silk 
and  cotton  perched  upon  asses,  with  two 
yellow  slippers  projecting  below,  and  a 
hooded  and  veiled  protuberance  above,  out 
of  which  two  eyes  are  peering. 

Mr.  Johnston  had  some  reason  to  expect 
that  a  Firman  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
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ment,  which  might  be  of  some  use  to  us  in 
Syria,  was  waiting  him  here,  and  our  first 
visit  was  to  the  Consul's  office  to  inquire 
about  it.  It  had  not  arrived.  The  Consul- 
General,  however,  was  in  the  inner  office, 
and  Mr.  Johnston  went  in  to  speak  to  him. 
I  waited  without.  Now,  here  I  am  obliged 
to  inform  my  readers,  that  at  Edinburgh  I 
had  placed  myself  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  a  kind  and  skilful  friend,  experienced  in 
Eastern  travel,  under  whose  direction  I  was 
accoutred  from  head  to  foot ;  all  vestige  of 
clerical  attire  removed.  As  no  razor  was 
to  go  along  with  us,  for  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore leaving,  I  had  allowed  my  beard  to 
grow,  and  it  had  taken  full  advantage  of  the 
month  it  had  got  in  the  voyage  out,  so  that, 
as  there  I  stood,  my  hat  swathed  round  with 
a  loose  fold  of  white  muslin,  my  face  half 
covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  bristly,  half- 
grown  beard,  my  body  grey  all  over  with 
flannel  and  with  Tweed,  I  certainly  was 
sufficiently  metamorphosed.  It  so  happen- 
ed, that  in  the  course  of  conversation  with 
our  Consul-General,  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Edinburgh  and  its  people,  Mr. 
Johnston  mentioned  my  name.  "Ah," 
he  said,  "  Dr.  Hanna ;  I  know  him.  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  him.  Pray  ask  him 
to  come  in."  Such  kindly  summons  I  of 
course  obeyed,  and  stood,  as  in  duty  bound, 
before  the  presence.  But  such  a  look  as  I 
encountered, — of  suppressed  surprise  and 
doubt.  lie  turned  an  inquiring  glance  at 
my  introducer,  but  no  further  light  for  him 
from  that  quarter.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  as  Dr.  H.  that  I  had  been 
brought  in.  He  fixed  another  look  on  me. 
There  could  be  as  little  doubt  that  Dr.  H., 
the  figure  that  stood  before  him,  could  not 
be.  A  happy  thought  occurred,  and  with 
the  graceful  art  of  the  well-bred  man  who 
wishes.,  as  quickly  and  easily  as  he  can,  to 
get  himself  and  another  out  of  a  dilemma  : 
"  Ah,"  he  sai4,  "  you  are  a  friend  of  Dr. 
Hanna  of  Edinburgh."  It  was  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which,  with  a  consciousness 
that  I  was  speaking  against  appearances,  I 
had  to  assert  my  own  identity ;  but  I  must 
do  him,  whom  I  had  for  a  moment  seduced 
into  a  disbelief  of  that  identity,  the  justice 
to  say,  that  he  took  my  testimony  at  once, 
although  I  could  have  quite  excused  him  had 
I  detected,  which  I  did  not,  a  little  lingering 
doubt.  Of  course  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
it,  but  would,  had  he  known  of  it,  have  shared 
in  all  the  merriment  which  the  recital  of  the 
scene  afterwards  afforded  to  us. 

In  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria, 
one  of  the  first  objects  which  attracts  the 
eye  is  the  well-known  Cleopatra's  Needle. 
This  ancient  obelisk  was  brought  at  some 


unknown  date  from  Heliopolis.  Of  all 
about  its  erection  Cleopatra  was  as  ignorant 
as  we  are,  and  with  its  transportation  she 
haJ  as  little  to  do.  Its  graceful  form,  and 
perhaps  her  admiration  of  it,  might  have 
something  to  do  in  connecting  her  name 
with  it.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  that 
twin-wonder  of  this  city,  which  for  centuries, 
without  doubt  expressed  or  challenge  given, 
got  the  name  of  Pompey's  Pillar  1  And 
yet  now  we  know  that  Pompey  had  as  little  to 
do  with  it  as  Cleopatra  had  with  the  obelisk, 
the  inscription  upon  it  proving  it  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  The 
rise  and  spread  and  general  acceptance  of 
such  misnomers  is  but  a  single  instance  of 
what  happened  in  those  times  of  ignorance, — 
the  traditions  descending  to  us  from  which, 
particularly  as  to  the  sacred  sites  in  Syria, 
are  so  little  to  be  trusted.  It  was  curious 
to  notice  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  hieroglyphics  on  the  various  sides  of 
Cleopatra's  Needle.  On  those  exposed  to 
the  wind  from  the  desert  they  are  in  all 
instances  obscured  (in  some  obliterated) ; 
while  on  those  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes, 
they  are  almost  as  clear  and  clean  as  on  the 
day  they  were  chiselled  upon  the  stone.  If 
the  hand  of  time  be  permitted  to  work  on, 
as  it  has  been  lately  doing,  upon  the  base 
of  Pompey's  Pillar,  that  noble  column 
will  be  laid  prostrate.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  city  authorities,  if  there  be  any  such,  or 
the  government,  will  issue  instructions  to 
have  the  necessary  repairs  effected,  and  in 
doing  so  direct  their  workmen  to  obliterate 
the  names  written  in  large  and  glaring  char- 
acters, which  we  regret  to  see  are  those  of 
our  countrymen. 

Close  by  Pompey's  Pillar  is  a  large 
burying-ground  covering  some  acres.  The 
graves  are  hollow,  built  of  brick  or  stone, 
vaulted  at  the  top,  the  round  roof  project- 
ing slightly  above  the  ground.  A  small 
stone  stands  at  top  and  bottom,  but  rarely,  if 
in  this  cemetery  at  all,  is  a  name  or  inscrip- 
tion of  any  kind,  designating  whose  grave 
it  is,  to  be  met  with.  Some  of  the  tombs 
are  painted,  but  most  of  them  are  unre- 
lieved by  ornamentation  of  any  kind ;  and 
owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  treacherous  charac- 
ter of  the  ground  beneath,  the  majority  of 
them  are  more  or  less  broken  and  cracked 
in  their  masonry,  giving  a  peculiarly  dreary 
and  dilapidated  look  to  the  whole,  which  is 
not  much  relieved  by  the  stunted  greyish- 
green  aloes,  which  are  thickly  planted 
among  the  graves  to  avert  the  effects  of  the 
evil  eye  upon  the  dead;  for  the  spirit  is 
supposed  to  remain  for  some  time  in  con- 
nexion with  the  body,  and  is  capable  there- 
fore of  being  so  affected.     The  Egyptians 
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lay  their  dead  uncoffined  in  tombs  which 
are  made  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  sit 
up  with  ease  and  pass  through  the  exam- 
ination by  two  angels,  to  which  it  is  imagin- 
ed they  are  subjected  the  night  after^their 
interment. 

As  close  to  Pompey's  Pillar  on  the  one 
side  as  this  cemetery  was  on  the  other, 
stood  an  Arab  village,  a  collection  of  thin- 
walled,  flat-roofed  mud  edifices  eight  or  ten 
feet  square,  huddled  disorderly  together, 
with  no  openings  on  the  sides  for  light  or 
air  but  the  one  serving  as  the  door.  Curi- 
osity drew  us  to  these  hovels  as  the  first  of 
their  kind  that  had  come  under  our  eye; 
and  we  would  fain  have  walked  through 
among  them,  taking  a  peep  into  the  interi- 
ors as  we  passed,  but  our  near  approach  ex- 
cited a  great  commotion,  and  though  the 
men  were  absent,  the  women  and  children 
exhibited  such  unmistakable  tokens  of  hos- 
tile purposes,  that  we  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

We  drove  out  along  the  Mahmudieh 
Canal,  the  great  work  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
executed  in  its  entire  length  of  forty  miles 
within  six  weeks,  and  costing  30,000  lives. 
On  one  side  of  the  canal  lie  the  counting- 
house  and  gardens  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria — Christians,  Jews,  Turks,  and 
Arabs.  In  the  midst  of  these  are  the  pub- 
lic gardens,  upon  which  no  little  labour  has 
been  bestowed ;  one  cannot  say  with  the 
effect  of  realizing  the  end  contemplated, 
that  of  making  them  like  the  public  gardens 
of  our  chief  cities  in  the  west.  Finer  in- 
dividual plants  and  flowers,  exhibiting  a  far 
more  luxuriant  growth  than  any  to  which 
our  eye  is  here  familiar,  undoubtedly  they 
exhibit ;  but  there  is  wanting  the  fresh, 
green,  leafy  beauty  which  gives  such  a 
charm  to  all  our  western  vegetation,  whether 
to  the  park  and  forest  trees  without,  or  to 
the  garden  within.  In  returning  to  our  ho- 
tel, we  stepped  into  an  inferior  kind  of  cafe 
to  taste  the  bread  and  some  of  the  vege- 
tables and  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  to  watch  the  motley  groups,  mostly  in 
this  instance  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were 
making  merry  over  their  beer.  As  this 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Bairam  feast  re- 
quired, many  of  them  got  sufficiently  ex- 
cited, but  the  excitement  was  not  that  of  in- 
toxication. Had  we  known  what  they  were 
saying  to  one  another,  sometimes  singing  or 
chanting  together,  we  might  have  tried  to 
sympathize  with  the  merriment  that  was 
going  on  ;  but  as  it  was  to  us  an  unmean- 
ing pantomime,  we  took  a  speedy  departure, 
carrying  with  us,  however,  the  impression 
that  the  jubilation  was  more  innocent  and 
less  riotous  than  what,  in  like  circumstances, . 


we  should  have  seen  in  one  of  our  own 
country  taverns. 

Having  made  the  most  of  our  day  in 
Alexandria,  we  took  the  train  next  morning 
to  Cairo.  A  railway  in  Egypt !  What  a 
bringing  together  of  the  two  extremes,  the 
earliest  and  the  latest  forms  of  civilisation, 
does  it  exhibit !  The  station-house  at  start- 
ing was  a  singular  sight.  The  same  con- 
fusion and  crowding,  and  hastening  to  and 
fro  of  eager  and  active  officials  as  on  the 
platform  of  one  of  our  English  railway 
stations,  but  all  those  crowds  rushing  about 
with  and  for  their  tickets,  and  all  those 
guards  and  porters  and  other  servants,  clad 
in  oriental  garb,  and  jabbering  in  the  Arab 
tongue.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  this  great 
instrument  of  modern  locomotion,  which  in 
our  Indian  possessions  is  breaking  down 
the  spirit  of  caste  in  so  speedy  and  unex- 
pected a  way,  has  dispelled,  as  if  by  the 
stroke  of  the  magician's  wand,  the  slum- 
brous and  apathetic  spirit  which  had  settled 
down  (many  were  telling  us  fixedly  and  for 
ever)  upon  all  Eastern  lands.  The  first 
sentence  of  Eliot  Warburton's  delightful 
volumes  runs  thus,  "Immutability  is  the 
most  striking  characteristic  of  the  East ;" 
and  truly,  till  the  railways  invaded  the  latter 
land,  it  did  look  as  if  the  modes  of  transit 
in  Syria  and  Egypt  were  destined  to  pre- 
serve that  characteristic :  the  same  in  slow- 
ness as  they  were  thirty  centuries  ago  ;  the 
modern  Nile  boat,  with  all  its  internal  con- 
veniences and  luxuries,  doing  but  little  to 
accelerate  the  slow  pace  at  which  all  things 
seemed  determined  to  keep  moving  in  this 
land.  But  here  comes  the  snorting,  thunder- 
ing engine,  that  won't  tolerate  slowness  in 
anything,  dead  or  living,  which  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  it;  spreading  its  own  fiery 
spirit  all  around,  and  see  how  it  has  made 
these  Egyptians  move  !  All  along  the  line 
from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  a  seven  hours' 
journey,  at  all  the  stations  there  was  a 
bustle  and  animation  which  had  quite  a 
home  look  to  our  eye.  And  yet  what  a 
difference !  Instead  of  our  dray-horses, 
with  their  great  cart-loads  behind  them, 
there  were  those  long-necked,  solemn  look- 
ing camels  striding  iuto  the  station-yards, 
with  huge  bales  of  cotton*   and  of  blue 


*  In  1821,  the  cotton  plant  grew  only  as  an  orna- 
ment in  some  gardens  near  Cairo.  In  1834,  34,000 
bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  were  imported  into  this 
country.  In  1835,  100,000  bales,  weighing  175,000 
cwt.  were  imported.  In  1857,  219,038  cwt.  were 
imported.  During  the  present  year,  700,000  acres 
are  devoted  to  its  growth,  which  will  yield  420,000 
bales,  each  of  500  lbs.  weight,  or  200,000,000  lbs. 
weight  in  all. 
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rags  for  our  mills  at  home  heaped  upon 
their  backs;  the  driving  in,  and  the  un- 
loading, and  the  weighing,  and  the  lifting 
away  into  the  trucks  and  carriages,  all 
going  on  with  an  alertness  and  a  vigour, 
not  to  speak  of  a  gesticulation  and  a 
shouting  that  none  of  our  railway-porters 
or  Irish  navvies  could  beat.  It  was  the 
same  at  almost  every  station  that  we  pass- 
ed :  crowds  of  men  working  as  briskly  and 
heartily  as  any,  even  an  Egyptian,  overseer 
could  desire.  Yet  had  not  the  stimulant 
been  applied,  these  very  men,  at  the  same 
time  of  the  day,  would  have  been  sitting 
half  asleep  in  shady  places,  smoking  their 
long  pipes.  When  the  railway  from  Alex- 
andria to  the  Cataracts  is  completed,  in  this 
new  ^vonde^- worker  the  old  river  will  have 
found  for  the  first  time  a  rival ;  but  getting 
over  all  jealousy,  let  steam  and  water  work 
together,  the  one  taking  charge  of  the  soil, 
and  the  other  of  its  products,  and  old  Fa- 
ther Nile  may  see  the  child  that  he  was 
once  so  proud  of,  as  the  eldest  born  of  all 
civilized  nations,  resume  its  position  and  re- 
new its  youth. 

We  reached  Cairo  about  four  o'clock, 
having  left  Alexandria  about  half-past  nine, 
and  as  the  tahle-d'hote  at  Shepherd's  was  not 
till  half-past  six,  we  took  a  carriage  and 
drove  through  the  city  to  the  citadel.  There 
stands  the  Great  Mosque  of  Mohammed 
Ali,  upon  which  the  labour  of  so  many 
years  has  been  bestowed,  and  not,  as  we 
think,  in  vain.  Both  in  general  effect,  and 
in  the  beauty  and  richness  of  its  details,  the 
interior  of  this  edifice  vies  with  those  of 
the  finest  cathedrals  of  the  West.  From 
the  height  on  which  the  building  stands,  you 
look  down  upon  the  city,  with  its  400  min- 
arets, lying  at  your  feet,  and  across  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  till,  shadowed  by  the 
setting  sun,  beyond  the  river,  the  line  of 
the  Pyramids  is  seen,  dotting  the  border 
that  separates  the  green  and  verdant  plain 
fi'om  the  wastes  of  the  Nubian  desert 
stretching  away  to  the  westward.  The 
evening  was  hazy,  so  that  we  did  not  see  to 
perfection  a  view  which  has  been  described 
by  so  many  travellers  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  East.  In  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  citadel,  we  got  our  first  glance  at 
those  wonderful  bazaars,  to  which  we  after- 
wards returned  as  often  as  we  had  a  spare 
hour  of  our  few  days  to  give  to  them,  and 
which  grew  upon  us  the  more  we  saw  of 
them.  A  vast  labyrinth  of  long,  narrow, 
unpaved,  undrained  lanes,  never  straight 
for  more  than  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  wind 
ing  and  bending  in  all  kinds  of  curves,  and 
intersecting  each  other  at  different  angles ; 
these  alleys  nearly  closed  in  above  by  the 


projecting  stories  of  the  houses,  and  lined 
on  either  side  below  by  open,  square,  door- 
less  stalls,  into  which  there  is  no  entrance 
for  the  purchaser,  and  within  which,  en- 
sconced amid  his  goods,  sits  the  most  extra- 
ordinary of  shopkeepers.  No  keen  look- 
out kept  for  those  who  may  be  eyeing  his 
goods  apparently  with  intent  to  purchase ; 
no  haste,  even  when  addressed,  to  present 
his  articles  ;  no  care  to  praise  or  to  press 
them  in  any  way  upon  the  attention  of  the 
purchaser.  He  looks,  he  moves,  he  acts,  as 
if  he  had  most  thoroughly  msJde  up  his 
mind,  that  if  his  goods  were  to  be  sold  that 
day,  and  to  that  man  or  woman  who  is  then 
before  him,  sold  they  will  be,  whatever  he 
may  say  or  do,  and  so  to  fate  he  leaves  that, 
as  he  leaves  all  things  else.  We  stood  for 
a  few  moments  opposite  one  of  these  stalls 
to  contemplate  its  occupant,  a  venerable  old 
patriarch,  seated  at  ease  upon  a  comfortable 
dais,  his  head  bent  a  little  back,  that  through 
the  spectacles  that  bestrode  his  aquiline  nose, 
he  might  command  at  the  right  distance  the 
page  of  the  Koran  which  he  was  conning, 
as  quietly  and  absorbedly  as  if  he  were 
alone  in  some  secluded  place;  his  thchiboulc 
was  between  his  legs,  its  amber  mouth-piece 
nearly  touching  the  lips,  to  which  it  cost 
little  effort  so  frequently  to  apply  it ;  a 
glass  of  water,  and  an  apparatus  for  mak- 
ing coffee  within  his  reach,  so  that  whether 
eustomers  appeared  or  not,  —  and  to  that 
he  appeared  to  be  supremely  indifferent, — 
his  comfort  for  the  day  seemed  abundantly 
provided  for.  With  all  shades  and  varieties 
of  indolent  sans-souci-ism,  such  was  the  spirit 
that  reigned  within  the  stalls.  And  yet  down 
between  the  rows  of  those  quietists  in  the 
boxes,  there  ran  a  living,  constant,  crowded, 
troubled  current  of  men  and  women,  and 
asses  and  camels  and  carriages  ;  the  narrow 
passage  often  blocked  up,  and  scarcely  ever 
being  so  open  or  unoccupied  as  not  to  re- 
quire constant  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  passenger.  To  stand  within  one  of  the 
few  recesses  that  afforded  something  like 
protection  from  the  passing  crowd,  and  to 
gaze  now  at  the  rapid  stream  in  the  centre, 
and  then  at  the  motionless  figures  so  quaint- 
ly placed  on  either  side, — the  thoroughfare 
of  any  great  city  in  the  west  cannot  furnish 
anything  half  so  piquant  and  amusing.  Our 
chief  regret  on  leaving  Cairo  was,  that  we 
had  had  so  few  hours  to  give  to  such  an  en- 
joyable occupation. 

A  two  hours'  ride,  chiefly  along  the  cause- 
ways raised  above  the  adjoining  fields,  high 
enough  to  overtop  the  annual  inundations  of 
the  river,  and  shaded  by  acacias,  sycamores^ 
tamarisks,  and  fig-trees,  carried  us  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  the  On  of 
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Scripture.  The  Temple  of  the"  Sun,  one  of 
the  oldest  temples  of  the  world,  stood  here, 
and  as  a  solitary  record  of  it,  there  rises 
still  upon  the  spot  where  first  it  was  erected, 
a  solitary  obelisk.  One  cannot  tell  why  it 
is.  but  there  are  some  objects  which  affect 
you  peculiarly.  It  was  so  with  this  lonely 
obelisk.  The  impression  may  be  owing  in 
part  to  the  favourable  circumstances  under 
which  we  looked  at  it.  There  it  was  in  the 
centre  of  an  unenclosed  field  ;  we  could  ap- 
proach it  freely  ;  it  stood  by  itself,  no  ruins 
near,  nor  -any  other  object  of  the  kind  to  di- 
vide attention  with  it.  And  we  were  left 
alone  to  muse  and  gaze,  nor  guide,  nor  in- 
terpreter, nor  importunate  Arab  screaming 
•for  backsheesh  to  disturb  our  meditations. 
We  had  it  all  to  ourselves,  and  we  could 
stand  before  it  and  remember  that  it  may 
possibly  have  been  there  when  Abraham 
first  came  down  into  Egypt, — that  it  certainly 
was  there  when,  somewhere  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, Joseph  met  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  that  very  tem- 
ple of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Old  Jacob 
looked  at  it  as  among  the  wonders  of  that 
strange  land  to  which  they  brought  him 
down,  and  where  his  son  had  risen  to  such 
an  unexpected  place  of  dignity  and  power. 
Herodotus  saw  and  described  it.  Plato 
lived  and  studied  for  years  beside  it.  And 
there  was  a  young  Child  whose  eyes  may 
have  rested  upon  it,  for  it  is  but  a  few  fur- 
longs off  that  the  large  old  gnarled  fig-tree 
stands,  beneath  which  tradition  says  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  rested,  in  their  flight  from 
Bethlehem  into  this  land.  The  tradition 
may  be  false ;  but  this  district  of  Goshen 
was  the  one  to  which  they  naturally  would 
first  come,  and  upon  its  fields  and  cities  and 
temples,  as  upon  those  of  the  only  land  be- 
sides that  of  his  birth  in  which  he  ever  dwelt, 
the  eyes  of  the  young  child  Jesus  may  have 
opened. 

On  our  way  back  from  Heliopolis,  we 
stopped  near  the  city  to  inspect  the  tombs 
of  the  Caliphs.  Near  one  of  them  a  group 
of  women  and  children  had  gathered.  Some 
sad  evenfhad  happened.  They  were  show- 
ing all  the  symptoms  of  the  wildest  grief, 
and  that  in  a  way  by  voice  and  gesture,  that 
to  those  less  demonstrative  might  seem  ex- 
travagant, however  natural  it  was  to  them. 
We  drew  near,  and  stood  for  a  few  minutes 
contemplating  the  sight.  One  woman  — 
apparently  the  chief  mourner  on  the  occa- 
sion —  was  utterly  frantic.  She  threw  her- 
self on  the  ground,  buried  her  hands  deep  in 
the  sand,  and  flung  it  over  her  head  in  such 
quantities,  and  with  such  vehemence  and  ra- 
pidity, that  clouds  of  it  rose  around  her, 
and  almost  hid  her  from  our  sight,  weeping 


and  wailing  "  in  dust  and  ashes."  We  learn- 
ed afterwards  that  her  son  had  been  detected 
in  the  committal  of  some  petty  offence,  and 
that,  as  his  punishment,  he  had  been  enrolled 
in  the  army.  It  was  the  same  as  death. 
The  mother  knew  that  she  should  never  see 
him  again.  She  had  just  heard  of  her  child's 
fate  a  few  minutes-  before  we  saw  her,  and 
in  the  midst  of  her  family  and  friends  was 
lamenting  him  as  to  her  worse  than  dead. 
The  conscription  is  one  of  the  curses  of  this 
land.  Mothers  and  children  know  what  a 
grave  the  army  is,  and  to  escape  it  many 
youths  voluntarily  put  out  their  right  eye 
in  order  to  disqualify  them.  We  had  no- 
ticed the  frequency  of  the  mutilations,  but 
were  at  first  ignorant  of  the  reason. 

Neither  our  first  sight  of  the  Pyramids 
from  the  railway  about  twenty  miles  below 
Cairo,  nor  our  second  from  the  platform  of 
the  citadel,  had  strongly  impressed  us.  Of 
course,  it  was  easy  to  create  an  impression, 
by  calling  to  our  memory  what  the  objects 
were  that  we  were  looking  at ;  but  I  am 
speaking  of  their  own  immediate  and  direct 
effect  upon  the  eye  and  mind.  We  thought 
it  would  be  different  upon  a  closer  inspec- 
tion, and  gave  two  days  to  a  visit  to  them. 
Our  first  day's  route  carried  us  first  to  Old 
Cairo,  a  little  above  which  we  crossed  the 
Nile, — here,  undivided,  flowing  on  as  it  has 
done  for  so  many  centuries,  not  simply  fer- 
tilizing, but  creating  and  renewing,  year  by 
year,  the  soil  of  the  first  civilized,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
lands.  Our  brisk  little  donkeys,  with  nei- 
ther fear  nor  reverence  for  the  great  river, 
leaped  into  the  large  ferry-boat,  and  seemed 
quite  at  home  m  the  crossing.  Our  eyes 
were  occupied  with  the  huge  and  strangely 
constructed  rafts  that  were  floating  down 
past  us,  and  with  the  large,  yet  light  and 
graceful,  lateen  sails  with  which  the  Nile 
boats  make  their  way  against  the  stream. 
A  mile  or  two's  ride  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river  carried  us  through  a  grove  of  date- 
palms,  and  past  a  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  weekly  market  was  being  held. 
We  wondered  whence  the  vast  multitude 
which  was  congregated  upon  the  ground  had 
come,  and  what  the  traffic  was  which  involv- 
ed the  changing  of  hands  of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  horses,  donkeys,  and  camels  ex- 
posed for  sale.  The  sight,  however,  but 
confirmed  the  impression  of  the  dense  popu- 
lousness  of  some  parts  of  Lower  Egypt, 
that  we  had  received  from  the  crowded  state 
of  the  roads  near  some  of  the  villages  which 
we  had  passed  on  our  way  from  Alexandria 
to  Cairo.  It  is  well  known  indeed  that  the 
population  of  Egypt  is  comparatively  small, 
not  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  was  in  the 
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time  of  the  Pharaohs — nor  more  than  a 
fourth  of  what  the  country  if  all  well  culti- 
vated could  support.  I  presume  that  thAe 
districts  which  poured  out  such  a  teeming 
population  were  but  offering  to  our  eye  a 
picture  of  what  the  whole  country,  if  only 
as  well  tilled,  would  present.  At  a  turn  of 
the  road  a  eunuch  upon  a  dromedary  swept 
past  us;  the  long,  swift,  easy  stride  of  the 
animal,. and  wonderful  rapidity  of  the  move- 
ment, were  very  striking ;  the-  more  so  to 
us,  as  it  was  the  one  and  only  instance  in 
which  we  saw  this  animal  put  to  its  full  speed 
and  recognised  the  justice  with  which  when 
so  moving  it  has  been  called  the  express 
train  of  the  desert.  There  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  now  of  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
They  were  once  very  extensive,  and  may 
appear  so  again  if  the  sand  that  has  gathered 
over  them  were  removed.  A  little  pond  of 
water  nfear  to  this  great  city,  which  was  six 
miles  in  diameter,  marks  the  site  of  the 
famous  Acherusian  lake  across  which  ■  the 
Egypt^ns  carried  their  dead,  to  be  buried 
in  the  tombs  cut  in  the  adjacent  rocks  ;  the 
ceremonies  that  they  used  on  such  occasions 
giving  birth  to  all  the  picturesque  details  of 
the  Grecian  mythology  touching  Charon  and 
his  boat,  and'  the  lands  to  which  the  spirits 
of  the  departed  were  carried.  It  gives  one 
a  wonderful  idea  ^f  the  antiquity  of  those 
actual  customs  out  of  which  myths  so  fanci- 
ful were  in  another  land  so  early  bred. 

A  long  subterranean  gallery,  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  about  twenty  feet  high  and 
as  many  feet  broad,  introduces  you  to  the 
Tombs  of  the  Sacred  Bulls.  On  each  side 
of  this  gallery  are  vaults,  whose  floors  are 
five  or  six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  passage, 
and  which  contain  each  a"  massive  sarcopha- 
gus, about  fourteen  feet  long  by  eight  feet 
broad  and  seven  feet  high — huge  blocks  of 
black  porphyiy  which  must  have  been  cut 
out  of  the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt.  Each 
ponderous  lid  was  pushed  aside,  so  that  we 
could  see  into  the  interior  of  these  large" 
stone  coffins,  but  all  was  emptiness  within. 
Emerging  from  these  singular  vaults,  we  rode 
along  the  border  of  the  Desert.  I  had  no- 
ticed below  our  feet  what  looked  like,  and 
what  turned  out  to  be,  broken  chalk-like 
pieces  of  human  bones;  and  now  for  miles 
we  rode  over  a  soil  partly  composed  of  the 
sand  of  the  desert  and  partly  of  these  mould- 
ering relics  of  the  dead — millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  fragments  of  human  bones — all  that 
remained  now  of  the  multitudes  by  whom 
Memphis  and  the  neighbouring  towns  upon 
the  river  had  once  been  inhabited.  Nothing 
that  I  saw  in  Egypt  —  the  great  tombs  of 
kings  and  ruins  of  old  temples — impressed 
me  so  much  as  this  vast  open  sepulchre  of 


the  unknown  and  unrecorded  dead,  —  the 
mingling  here  with  the  common  earth,  truly 
"  dust  to  dust,  and  ashes  to  ashes  "  of  the 
remains  of  so  many  human  beings,  each. one 
of  whom  when  living  had  his  own  individual 
joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears.  The 
outward  history  of  some  of  Egypt's  ancient 
kings  we  may  come  to  know  a  little  more 
of  than  we  do,  but  the  individual  history  of 
those  millions  whose  blanched  remains  lie 
scattered  here,  to  be  crushed  and  broken 
beneath  each  step  the  traveller  takes,  none 
shall  ever  tell  us  aught  of  it,  and  yet  it  would 
be  by  far  the  more  interesting  story  of  the 
two. 

The  sun  was  setting  as  we  reached  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Ghizeh.  During  the  day, 
as  we  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  it,  we 
had  expected  that  it  would  be  swelling  out 
in  its  proportions  to  our  eye  ;  but  it  continu- 
ed to  look  as  distant,  and  of  nearly  the  same 
bulk  as  at  the  first ;  and  even  now,  when 
we  were  at  its  base,  and  gazed  at  it  in  that 
twilight  which  should  have  had  some  magni- 
fying power,  it  failed  to  convey  to  us  any 
such  idea  of  its  vastness  as  its  actual  mag- 
nitude should,  as  we  imagined,  have  created. 
As  no  better  accommodation  for  the  night 
could  be  got,  we  selected  a  cave  —  an  old 
tomb  it  was  —  in  the  rocky  platform  upon 
which  the  pyramid  stands.  Our  arrival  had 
soon  been  noised  abroad,  and  with  the  speed 
of  vultures  collecting  round  their  prey,  a 
crowd  of  Arabs  gathered  around  us.  We 
got  hold  of  the  sheikh,  and  committing  our- 
selves to  his  care,  prepared  for  our  supper 
in  the  cave,  and  our  slumber  for  the  night. 
The  one  was  managed  pleasantly  enough. 
We  spread  our  rugs,  struck  our  lights,  fast- 
ened our  candles  in  little  hillocks  of  stone, 
spread  out  our  viands,  and,  in  the  best  of 
spirits  and  appetite,  partook  of  our  repast. 
But  the  sleeping  was  g,  different  affair, 
True,  we  were  well  guarded.  There  to 
keep  our  minds  at  rest,  at  the  entrance  of 
our  cave,  looking  in  wistfully  ever  and  anon, 
as  if  he  only  desired  a  hint  to  join  our  circle, 
stood  the  Arab  sheikh — an  uncouth  enough 
figure,  with  his  long  brass-ribbed  gun  in  hand, 
blocking  up  the  only  oj)ening  through  which 
we  could  look  out  upon  the  starry  heavens. 
And  his  ten  associates  were  in  watch  with- 
out, letting  us  know  by  their  incessant  chat- 
ter, and  the  occasional  firing  of  an  alarm- 
gun,  that  they  were  carefully  earning  the 
promised  backsheesh.  But  that  hard  floor, 
and  that  uncomfortable  billow,  and  that  rest- 
I  less  multitude  of  assaulters,  by  whom  every, 
part  of  our  poor  prostrate  bodies  was  at- 
tacked, made  sleep  utterly  impossible.  I 
was  happily  placed  the  nearest  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  cave ;  so,  after  various  vain  at- 
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tempts  made  with  closed  eyelids,  I  turned 
my  face  outward,  and  spent  the  hours  in 
studying  the  outline  of  the  sheikh,  gazing  at 
the  stars,  musing  upon  the  strange  circum- 
stances in  which  we  were  at  the  moment, 
and  in  many  other  thoughts  and  meditations, 
which  the  reader  will  quite  forgive  me  for 
not  attempting  to  record. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  we  rose, 
and  after  a  hasty  toilet  —  a  spongeful  of 
water  its  only  implement — we  prepared  for 
the  ascent.  Two  or  three  Arabs  attached 
themselves  to  each  of  us,  one  laying  hold  of 
each  arm,  and  the  third  following  behind, 
prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  way. 
The  perpendicular  height  to  be  ascended 
was  only  460  feet,  but  then  this  was  to  be 
reached  by  a  slope  which  added  more  than 
100  feet  to  the  space  to  be  got  over,  and 
that  space  was  occupied  by  240  steps,  each 
step  at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  in  an 
ordinary  staircase.  The  race  was  between 
Tennent  and  Constable.  The  latter,  the 
youngest,  tallest,  strongest  of  our  party, 
who,  to  their  great  astonishment,  breaking 
loose  from  the  grasp  of  his  guides,  strode 
up  without  stopping,  was  the  first  upon  the 
summit.  Having  paused  by  the  way,  I  was 
the  last  at  the  top  ;  but  when  I  reached  it,  I 
found  that  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did 
not  confess,  that  it  was  the  most  fatiguing 
piece  of  work  that  he  ever  had  gone  through. 
But  it  was  over,  and  there  we  were  upon 
the  square  platform  which  forms  the  sum- 
mit, waiting  for  the  sunrise.  It  came  in  a 
few  minutes :  the  great  orb  of  day,  raising 
himself  above  the  Ifne  of  distant  hills  that 
skirted  the  Red  Sea,  scattering  as  he  rose 
the  mists  of  the  morning,  and  shining  down 
into  the  green  valley,  the  land  of  Egypt, 
below.  It  was  a  scfene  for  silent,  absorbing 
contemplation.  But  there  we  were,  on  a 
platform  about  thirty  feet  square,  with  at 
least  twenty  Arabs  who  had  climbed  up 
with  us,  giving  us  not  a  moment's  respite, 
singing  to  us  scraps  of  English  or  American 
songs,  teasing  us  with  all  kinds  of  questions, 
telling  us  of  their  different  performances, 
and  offering  to  run  up  this  Pyramid  and 
run  down  that  one  in  such  impossible  times. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  distractions 
that  Mr.  Johnston  spread  out  his  map,  and 
adjusting  his  compass,  made  his  observa- 
tions, and  wrote  thus  to  one  of  his  child- 
ren:— 

"  On  the  top  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid  of  Ohizeh, 
Friday  morning,  2lth  March  1868. 

"  Thinking  that  you  would  like  to  have  a 
short  note  to  yourself  from  your  wandering 
papa,  I  have  brought  pen  and  ink  up  with 
me,  that  we  may  have  some  communings  to- 
gether on  this  wonderful    monument.    You 


must,  then,  place  yourself  in  imagination 
bi  my  side,  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  point 
om;  to  you  the  leading  features  of  the  glo- 
rious scene  before  me.  You  will  see  from 
the  map  and  compass  on  the  flat  stone  that 
we  are  looking  with  our  face  due  east,  where 
we  have  just  seen  the  sun  rise  slowly  and 
majestically  above  the  horizon,  projecting 
the  shadow  of  our  Pyramid  clearly  and 
definitely  on  the  sand.  Look  now  towards 
the  south-east,  and  you  will  observe  the 
swelling  foreground  of  Sakhara  and  Abou- 
sir,  with  the  remains  of  Memphis,  where  we 
were  yesterday,  and  where  we  travelled 
over  miles  and  miles  of  the  ruins  of  the 
once  great  city,  and  miles  also  of  human 
remains,  the  bones  mixed  like  chalk  with 
the  sand.  Then  right  before  us  is  the  Nile, 
stretching  like  a  silver  thread,  coming  from 
unknown  sources,  far  among  the  mountains 
of  Abyssinia,  and  spreading  life  and  plenty 
over  an  extent  of  2000  miles,  with  a  regu- 
larity that  is  miraculous,  and  which  renders 
this  one  of  the  greatest  wonder^  in  the 
world.  Then  turn  towards  the  north-east ; 
just  over  the  village  of  Ghizeh,  and  to  the 
lefl  of  Cairo,  dim  in  the  distance,  we  see 
the  undulating  hills  of  the  green  and  fertile 
land  of  Goshen, — green  and  fertile  still  as 
it  was  in  the  days  when  the  patriarchs  herd- 
ed their  cattle  and  tended  their  flocks  there ; 
and  in  the  same  direction,  but  much  nearer 
to  us,  is  the  site  of  Heliopolis,  the  On  of 
Scripture,  where  we  were  on  Wednesday, 
the  most  solemnizing  and  affecting  place  I 
have  ever  been  in,  for  there  we  saw  the  old- 
est human  monument  in  situ  in  existence, 
known  to  be  more  than  4000  years  old,  and 
still  quite  perfect>  .  .  .  Then  a  little  to 
the  north,  but  not  yet  visible,  the  Nile 
branches  off  to  form  the  Delta.  In  this  di- 
rection took  place  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mids, when  Napoleon's  famous  saying  was 
uttered,  'Soldiers,  forty  Centuries  look 
down  upon  you  !'  But  the  most  striking 
thing  here,  and  partly  unexpected,  is  the 
sharp  and  definite  line  which  separates  the 
bright  green  valley  of  the  Nile  in  the  east, 
from  the  whitey-brown  expanse  of  the  Lib- 
yan desert  on  the  west.  Turn  round  with 
me,  and  you  will  observe  its  undulating 
surface  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 
to  the  distant  blue  horizon,  like  a  vast  ocean, 
a  tideless  sea,  the  waves  of  which  have  been 
suddenly  arrested,  and  turned  into  stone." 

Others  who  entered  alone,  or  more  slen- 
derly escorted,  may  have  found  the  passages 
into  the  interior  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and 
the  chambers  into  which  these  passages  lead, 
cool  enough  to  indulge  at  leisure  in  observ- 
ations and  reflections,  but  for  ourselves,  we 
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found  those  narrow  slippery  ascents  and 
descents  so  toilsome,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  chambers,  when  we  got  into  them,  so 
close  and  suffocating,  that  we  were  glad  to 
make'  our  escape  into  the  open  air,  and  to 
take  upon  trust  all  that  their  explorers  have 
told  us  of  the  wonders  of  these  deep  stony 
retreats. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid  the 
Sphinx  lies  broken  and  half-buried  now ; 
but  when  it  stood  exposed  and  unmutilated, 
those  who  gazed  upon  that  wonderful  coun- 
tenance and  those  colossal  limbs,  must  have 
received  a  far  deeper  impression  from  it,  of 
mingled  intelligence  and  power — vast,  se- 
rene, immutable,  benignant  —  than  ever 
could  have  come  from  those  stiff,  straight- 
lined,  triangular  structures  by  which  it  is 
encompassed. 

At  mid-day  we  were  wandering  through 
the  vine-latticed  garden,  which  the  Pasha 
has  in  vain  tried  to  keep  up  in  something 
like  English  order  upon  the  island  of  Rho- 
da ;  looking  down  into  the  deep  square 
enclosure  in  which  the  Nilometer,  the  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  annual  inundations  of  the  river,  stands. 
We  and  other  European  countries  are  As 
dependent  for  our  crops  upon  the  water  that 
comes  to  us  from  the  clouds,  as  Egypt  is 
upon  that  which  comes  from  the  river,  but 
the  Egyptian  dependence  is  one  more  mys- 
terious in  its  origin,  and  more  distinct  and 
palpable  in  its  issues.  The  Nile  rises  an- 
nually from  twenty-four  to  thirty  feet. 
With  wonderful  regularity,  year  after  year, 
for  untold  ages,  it  has  kept  within  these 
limits ;  and  it  is  well  for  the  inhabitants  it 
has  been  so,  for  if  the  rise  be  less  than 
twenty-four  feet,  there  is  dearth,  if  it  sink 
so  low  as  twenty  feet,  there  is  famine.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  exceed  thirty  feet,  the 
villages  are  flooded,  the  crops  are  injured, 
and  the  lives  of  man  and  beast  imperilled. 
Twice  only  that  we  know,  in  the  years  966 
and  1199,  it  was  so  low  as  nineteen  feet, 
and  the  horrors  that  ensued  were  frightful. 
Once,  and  that  so  lately  as  1861,  it  rose 
three  or  four  feet  above  its  ordinary  maxi- 
mum, and  great  loss  of  stock  was  the  re- 
sult. Now,  to  the  common  eye  -it  does 
look  very  wonderful,  the  Nile's  so  faithful 
keeping  both  as  to  time  and  as  to  quantity — 
the  last  within  so  narrow  boundaries  —  of 
its  annual  engagements,  to  preserve  this  land 
from  famine,  and  to  guard  it  against  ruin. 
Even  when  we  are  told,  that  it  is  the  annual 
rain-falls  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
from  which  the  periodical  inundation  flows, 
it  still  strikes  the  imagination  with  surprise, 
that  the  rain  falls  should  not  only  be  so 
constant  in  their  seasons  and  their  amount, 


but  that  they  should  be  so  poured  into  the 
river  as  to  realize  results  so  regular.  The 
recent  discoveries  of  the  outlet  of  the  Nile 
from  great  mountain  lakes,  may  explain  all 
this  to  us  ;  but  to  the  Egyptians  of  all  by- 
gone ages,  and  especially  to  those  of  them 
who  knew  most  of  other  lands,  what  an  in- 
scrutable mystery  must  this  rise  of  their 
unique  river  have  presented !  No  wonder 
that,  as  they  felt  how  entirely,  for  the  plen- 
ty or  the  scarcity  of  each  recurrent  year, 
they  hung  so  helplessly  upon  the  few  feet 
more  or  less  of  rain  that  the  Nilometer 
should  exhibit,  they  should  have  men  sta- 
tioned to  watch  the  instrument  hour  by 
hour,  that  three  times  each  day  proclama- 
tion should  be  made  of  the  result  from 
mosque  to  mosque,  from  minaret  to  mina- 
ret. No  wonder  that  in  the  earliest  times, 
and  under  the  sense  of  such  absolute  and 
entire  dependence  on  it,  they  should  have 
bowed  before  the  power  which  so  held  them 
in  its  grasp,  and  whilst  with  the  inhabitants 
of  other  lands,  they  worshipped  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  they  should  have  had  a  deity  of 
their  own  beside,  and  worshipped  the  River- 
God. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  sight  we  saw  in 
Egypt,  was  the  exhibition  of  the  dancing 
Dervishes  in  their  colle'ge  at  old  Cairo. 
We  entered  an  open  plot  of  ground,  and 
occupied  some  of  the  seats  provided  for 
strangers,  close  to  one  of  the  walls.  -A 
separate  central  wooden  enclosure  was  re- 
served for  the  Dervishes.  There  under  the 
shadow  of  a  venerable  sycamore  tree,  sat 
the  chief  priest,  receiving  each  new  comer 
as  he  entered.  The  greatest  homage  was 
paid  to  him,  —  each  one  as  he  approached 
bowing  to  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  hand 
held  out  to  him  in  the  most  formal  and  rev- 
erent fashion.  Small  cups  of  coffee,  without 
milk  or  ,sugar,  were  handed  to  us,  for,  un- 
like the  Mohammedans  generally,  the  Der- 
vishes invite  rather  than  repel  Christians 
from  entering  their  mosques,  and  being 
present  dt  their  religious  exercises.  The 
number  needful  being  at  last  complete,  a 
move  to  the  mosque  was  made.  The  band 
of  Dervishes  proceeded,  and  we  entered 
after  them,  taking  off  our  shoes  at  the  door. 
It  was  a  large  plain  unfurnished  apartment, 
with  walls,  and  roof,  and  dome  whitewashed, 
and  a  few  pieces  of  old  armour,  and  one  or 
two  old  flags  of  various  colours  hung  upon 
one  of  the  walls.  Beneath  these,  upon  his 
prayer-carpet,  the  high  priest,  as  we  shall 
call  him,  took  up  his  position,  supported  by 
one  or  two  dignitaries,  as  we  presumed,  of 
a  higher  than  the  common  order.  The 
others,  about  thirty  in  number,  formed 
themselves  into  two  rows  on  either  side  of 
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him,  running  into  a  semicircle  in  his  front. 
One  or  two  of  those  who  placed  themselves 
close  to  the  high  priest  on  his  right  hand, 
held  a  pipe,  a  little  drum,  or  a  tambourine 
in  their  hand.  All  sat  at  first  upon  the 
floor,  and  bowing  first  to  their  chief,  and 
then  from  side  to  side  to  one  another,  began 
repeating  in  a  low  monotonous  chanting 
tone,"  accenting  each  syllable,  and  keeping 
time  with  the  bowing  of  their  heads,  "La- 
illah-al-allah."  While  this  quiet  prelimi- 
nary part  of  the  performance  was  going  on, 
we  had  time  to  look  at  the  performers. 
They  were  of  all  ages ;  all  apparently  of 
the  lowest  class,  but  obviously,  from  their 
complexion  and  features,  of  different  nations, 
and,  as  the  variety  of  dress  would  appear 
to  indicate,  of  different  orders  and  occupa- 
tions. A  few,  however,  stood  distinguished 
by  their  exceedingly  wild  and  uncouth  ap- 
pearance. Their  hair,  which  had  never  ap- 
parently known  the  touch  of  knife  or  scis- 
sors, hung  in  long  uncombed,  dishevelled 
locks  over  their  shoulders,  in  some  cases 
down  as  low  as  their  waists.  These,  we 
learned  afterwards,  were  Persians.  And 
now  the  low  chant  is  over,  and  the  circle 
rises.  The  bowing,  now  much  quicker  than 
at  first,  is  neither  to  their  chief  nor  to  one 
another,  but  each  man  looks  into  vacant 
space  before  him,  then  on  they  go,  bending 
all  their  heads  together,  and  uttering  at 
each  descent  of  the  head  a  strange  guttural 
monosyllabic  sound,  something  lilce  ugh- 
ugh-ugh-cheh-chohcheh.  The  bowings  get 
quicker  and  lower,  the  accompanying  utter- 
ances louder  and  deeper.  Then  there  is  a 
pause,  and  a  strange  half-negro-looking  crea- 
ture on  the  right  hand  of  the  chief,  sends 
up  into  the  air  a  shrill  voice,  running  into 
the  wildest  quaverings,  to  which  all  listen 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then,  as  if  they 
had  caught  some  great  inspiration,  the  bow- 
ings and  hootings  begin  again  with  increased 
rapidity  and  fervour.  Another  pause,  and 
the  little  pipe  begins  to  sound,  and  the 
drums  and  tambourine  to  beat.  •  Lower  and 
lower  go  the  heads ;  briefer  and  •  briefer 
the  intervals  between  the  bowings  ;  hoarser 
and  harsher  the  sounds.  The  piping  and 
the  drumming,  and  the  bowing  and  the 
hooting,  and  the  howling,  all  move  on  now 
at  accelerated  pace,  till  quicker  than  the 
eye  can  almost  follow,  heads  and  bodies  go 
up  and  down, — the  forehead  nearly  touching 
the  knee  in  the  descent,  and  the  head  flung 
back  on  rising  as  far  as  it  possibly  could  be 
without  the  body  being  overturned,  the 
long  hair  of  the  Persians  flying  about  in 
the  wildest  disorder,  and  sweeping  the  floor 
like  a  mop  each  time  the  head  went  down. 
And  this  went  on  for  uearly  an  hour,  the 


physical  excitement  being  at  last  so  extreme, 
that  we,  the  on-lookers,  became  half  dizzy 
in  contemplation.  And  all  this  time,  in 
the  centre  of  that  circle,  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  riotous  evolutions,  there  moved 
the  strangest  figure  of  the  whole; — with 
eyes  nearly,  if  not  altogether  closed,  with 
head  inclined  a  little  on  one  side,  with  an 
arm  bent  up  till  the  fingers  touched  the  col- 
lar of  his  dress,  the  other  horizontally  ex- 
tended, Tound  and  round  this  figure  moved, 
describing  the  smallest  circle  at  each  turn, 
not  a  change  nor  shadow  of  a  change  in  the 
posture  of  head,  or  arms,  or  body.  Sounds 
got  louder,  motions  quicker,  till  all  went 
on  at  a  maddening  pace  around,  but  no 
acceleration,  not  the  slightest,  of  that  slow 
central  rotatory  movement.  So  difficult 
must  it  have  been  to  sustain  that  inflexibil- 
ity of  posture  and  equality  of  movement 
so  long,  that  when  all  was  over,  we  felt  that 
it  was  to  this  pirouetting  Dervish  that  the 
palm  of  victory  was  due. 

Some  weeks  afterwards,  when  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  was  present  at  similar  exhibi- 
tions in  Pera  and  Scutari.  At  Pera  there 
was  no  variety  of  dress  or  action,  ^yithin 
a.  railed  enclosure,  upon  a  floor  smoothed 
and  waxed,  so  as  to  be  admirably  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  about  twenty  men — all  dressed 
alike,  with  a  short  white  cotton  jacket  fitting 
closely  to  the  waist  above,  and  a  large  loose 
petticoat  of  the  same  colour  and  material 
hanging  down  below — span  round  and  round, 
the  motion  swelling  out  the  under  dress,  till 
the  figures  from  the  waist  down  were  all 
like  truncated  cones :  moving  among  each 
other  exactly  like  our  pirouetting  friend  at 
Cairo,  but  doing  it  so  easily,  so  uniformly, 
and  so  gracefully,  that  ox^  could  scarce  be- 
lieve that  it  was  done  by  the  separate  sus- 
tained volition  of  each.  They  looked  rath- 
er like  so  many  human  figures  all  cut  out 
according  to  the  same  pattern,  set  agoing 
upon  pivots,  and  turned  by  some  invisible 
mechanism. 

At  Scutari  the  exhibition  more  closely  re- 
sembled that  at  Cairo.  The  physical  excite- 
ment though  great  was  not  so  extreme. 
There  was  less  action  of  the  body,  but  there 
was  more  use  of  the  voice,  and  there  were 
times  when  the  utterances  had  something  of 
a  musical  cadence,  sounding  like  the  re- 
sponses of  our  cathedral  services,  with  some 
semblance  of  devotion  in  them.  One  thing 
was  quite  peculiar.  At  a  break  in  the  serv- 
ice, a  baby  was  brought  into  the  circle,  and 
presented  to  the  chief  Dervish,  in  this  in- 
stance a  large  and  venerable-looking  patri- 
arch. He  took  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and 
blew  upon  it  twice  or  thrice  with  gentle 
breath.     I  thought  it  must  be  the  Dervish 
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mode  of  baptism,  but  I  was  mistaken.  Soon 
after,  another  older  cliild  was  led  into  the 
enclosure,  and  laid  down  flat  upon  its  back 
before  him.  He  rose,  and  putting  his  right 
foot  first  upon  the  breast  pressed  it  gently, 
did  the  same  down  along  different  parts  of 
the  body,  and  then  selecting  as  it  were  the 
proper  place,  he  stepped  upon  and  stood  for 
a  mt>ment  with  both  feet  upon  the  child's 
body,  which  must  for  that  moment  at  least 
have  borne  his  whole  weight.  Four  older 
children  were  subsequently  laid  together  be- 
fore him,  and  submitted  to  the  same  treajt- 
ment,  and  after  that  four  adults.  It  turned 
out  that  they  were  all  suffering  from  differ- 
ent ailments,  and  this  was  a  way  taken  to 
cure  them,  a  way  which  we  were  assured 
was  frequently  successful ; — our  informant 
attributing  this  success  to  animal  magnet- 
ism, to  the  highly  electric  condition  into 
which  the  previous  performances  of  the 
Dervishes  had  brought  the  air  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  to  the  conveyance,  through  the 
foot  of  the  chief  priest,  of  a  healing  virtue 
into  the  bodies  submitted  to  its  pressure.* 
Old  Cairo  is  the  ancient  Egyptian  Baby- 
lon ;  according  to  Coptic  tradition,  and  in 
thejudgmentof  many  distinguished  scholars,, 
the  Babylon  from  which  the  apostle  Peter 
directed  his  first  Epistle  to  the  strangers 
scattered  throughout  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cap- 
padocia,  Asia,  and  Bithynia.  The  Coptic 
Church  here  is  one  of  the  oldest  Christian 
churches  in  the  world,  built  over  the  vault 
in  which  Joseph  and  Mary  are  said  to  have 
found  a  refuge  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt.  In  visiting  it,  we  were  struck  with 
what  I  believe  is  a  characteristic  feature  of 
all  the  Coptic  churches,  the  division  of  the 
area  into  so  many  diflferent  compartments, 
separated  by  wooden  lattice-work,  and  re- 
served for  different  sections  of  the  congrega- 
tion, the  women  worshipping  apart  from  the 
men.  The  Copts  are  the  only  remaining 
representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
number  now  about  150,000  souls.  They 
were  once  much  more  numerous,  as  the 
number  of  their  deserted  churches  and  con- 
vents  scattered  over  the  country  tell.  In 
doctrine  and  ritual,  their  church  approaches 


*  The  Dervishes  are  the  Monks  and  Frfeemasons  of 
Mohammedanism,  but  there  is  much  in  their  modes 
of  worship  reminding  us  of  some  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  pagan  devotion.  One  of  the  most  ancient  schools 
of  Hindu  philosophy  prescribes  to  its  jidhereuts,  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  future  and  endless  transmigra- 
tion of  the  soul,  the  concentrating  of  their  thoughts 
first  upon  some  truth,  then  upon  nothing,  accompa- 
nying the  latter  occupation  by  rapid  and  forcible  in- 
halings  and  expirings  of  the  breath.  Its  mental  or 
spiritual  object  forgotten  or  altered,  the  Dervishes 
have  retained  in  all  its  pristine  vigour  the  physical 
exertion. 


more  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  than 
to  any  of  our  Protestant  churches.  But 
thrown  into  early  conflict  with  both  the  great 
religious  communities  of  the  East,  they  have 
always  preserved  a  position  of  strong  antag- 
onism to  both.  Their  attachment  to  Christ- 
ianity was  greatly  weakened  by  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  perse- 
cutions to  which  they  were  subjected.  Year 
by  year  many  renounced  their  ancient  faith, 
and  went  over  to  Mohammedanism.  It 
would  look  as  if  in  our  age  a  change  was  im- 
minent. The  hand  of  persecution  has  been 
lifted.  The  Copts  are  no  longer  the  down- 
trodden and  despised  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity they  once  were.  With  the  improve- 
ment of  position  has  come  an  improvement 
of  character.  In  intellectual  capacity  they 
stand  high ;  they  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed as  scribes  and  accountants.  Almost 
all  the  clerkships  in  the  revenue  department 
of  the  government  are  held  by  Copts.  In 
skilled  labour,  as  in  that  of  the  jeweller,  they 
excel  all  others,  and  I  have  the  authority  of 
one  who  has  long  laboured  among  them  as 
a  Christian  missionary,  for  saying,  that  they 
show  more  depth  of  thought  and  feeling, 
more  natural  seriousness  and  earnestness, 
than  any  other  section  of  the  native  popu- 
lation of  Egypt.  I  thought  I  noticed  this, 
even  before  I  was  told  of  it,  in  the  counte- 
nances of  a  few  of  them  whom  I  happened 
to  meet  one  night  at  Cairo  in  the  house  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lansing,  I  had  occasion  to 
call  rather  late  in  the  evening,  and  found 
him  surrounded  with  a  little  group  whom 
he  was  instructing  in  the  truths  of  our  relig- 
ion, engaging  with  them  afterwards  in  devo- 
tional exercises.  You  could  not  run  your 
eye  around  without  marking  the  air  of  eager 
inquiry  and  devoutness  which  sat  upon  their 
countenances.  A  more  intelligent,  amiable, 
faithful  guide  than  this  American  missionary 
they  could  not  have.  He  is  himself  full  of 
hope  that  the  good  seed,  which  now  by  his 
and  other  hands  is  being  sown  in  this  prom- 
ising soil,  will  ere  long  bring  forth  much 
fruit,  and  if  a  fresh  tide  of  living  Christian- 
ity were  to  run  through  it,  that  Coptic  com- 
munity might  become  the  religious  renova- 
tors of  that  land. 

The  little  that  we  saw  of  Egypt,  and  of 
course  it  could  be  but  little  that  a  week  could 
show  us,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  con- 
veyed a  very  strong  conviction  that  a  bril- 
liant future  for  that  land  lies  not  far  off.  Its 
agricultural  resources  are  immense.  It  once 
fed  three  times  the  number  of  its  present  in- 
habitants, and  exported  largely  at  the  same 
time.  It  could  do  the  same  again.  All  that 
is  wanted  is  good  government,  and  the  im- 
pression regarding  the  present  Pasha  is,  that 
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he  is.  likely  to  avoid  at  least  many  of  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors.  He  is  enlight- 
ened and  liberal.  Mr.  Lansing  went  with 
considerable  alarm  to  be  presented  to  him, 
after  his  succession.  His  fears  were  relieved. 
He  spoke  to  him  in  the  freest  manner  of  his 
position  and  labours,  going  so  far  even  as  to 
say,  that  he  regarded  those  who  were  en- 
gaged as  Mr.  L,  was,  as  his  fellow-labourers, 
working  with  him  for  the  good  of  the  people; 
that  he  knew  that  his  predecessor  had  done 
much  to  encourage  such,  but  that  he  would 
do  more.  This  from  a  Mohammedan  ruler 
to  a  foreign  Christian  missionary  was  much. 
Let  him  but  fulfil  the  promise  which  such 
sayings  create.  Let  him  take  the  first  steps 
towards  establishing  an  independent  propri- 
etorship  of  land,  and  securing  to  the  cultiva- 
tor a  fair  proportion  of  the  fruits  of  his  la- 
bour. Let  him  remedy  the  evils  of  a  capri- 
cious and  extravagant  taxation ;  encourage, 
protect,  and  leave  free  the  industry  of  the 
country;  establish,  not  in  theory  only,  but 
in  practice,  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
smile  upon  all  efforts  to  educate  and  elevate 
the  people,  and  there  is  not  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope which  would  repay  good  treatment  on 
the  part  of  its  governors,  by  yielding  a 
quicker  and  larger  return,  exhibiting  a  more 
rapid  or  more  stable  growth  of  national 
prosperity. 

Is  it  the  law  of  life  among  empires,  that 
having  once  described  the  cycle  of  birth, 
growth,  decay,  and  dissolution,  they  perish, 
never  to  live  again  1  Looking  at  that  wider 
than  Memphian  cemetery,  over  which  the 
remains  of  so  many  eastern  kingdoms  lie 
scattered,  we  ask,  Can  these  dead  bones  live  ? 
Perhaps  Egypt  is  about  to  answer  these 
questions,  by  rising  in  our  presence  from 
the  grave,  in  such  resurrection  vindicating 
her  ancient  birthright  as  the  first-born 
among  the  nations. 


Aet.  VII. — General  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Universities  {^Scotland) 
Act,  1858. 

Most  Scotchmen  would  be  very  indig- 
nant were  they  accused  of  indifference  to 
the  welfare  of  their  Universities.  They  are 
fond  of  talking  of  them,  of  dwelling  on  their 
reputation,  of  expatiating  on  their  cheap- 
ness and  popularity  with  all  classes  of  the 
people,  as  distinguished  fx'om  the  expense 
and  exclusiveness  of  the  great  foundations 
of  England.  A  few  years  ago  an  idea 
sprang  up  and  gained  ground,  that  they  had 


fallen  from  their  former  excellence,  were 
living  to  a  great  extent  on  their  past  repu- 
tation, and  were  declining  day  by  day. 
Accordingly  a  great  agitation  arose,  which 
ended  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  re- 
form of  our  Universities,  followed  by  a 
Commission  appointed  to  work  out  the 
Act.  That  Commission  has  been  sitting 
for  the  last  four  years.  It  was  invested 
with  extensive  powers,  sufficient  almost  to 
revolutionize  our  Universities,  had  these 
powers  been  used  freely.  And  yet  during 
that  time  its  proceedings  have  been  rarely 
criticised ;  indeed  the  general  public  have 
received  but  little  information  as  to  what 
their  proceedings  were.  The  "  ordinances" 
of  the  Commissioners,  though,  of  course, 
regularly  published  in  the  Gazette,  were 
seldom  transferred  to  the  pages  even  of  the 
leading  Scotch  newspapers.  Comment  on 
them  was  unknown.  We  except,  of  course, 
the  case  of  Aberdeen,  where,  from  peculiar 
causes,  the  acts  of  the  Commissioners  re- 
ceived much  attention,  and  excited  in  some 
quarters  bitter  hostility ;  but  speaking 
generally,  the  Commissioners  have  been  al- 
lowed to  exercise  their  powers  without  con- 
trol or  suggestion  from  the  press.  We 
think  this  unfortunate.  The  Commissioners 
could  not  be  expected  greatly  to  regard 
local  opposition  —  often  based  on  narrow 
views,  sometimes  arising  from  motives  not 
the  most  exalted.  But  had  their  ordinances 
been  carefully  discussed,  not  in  the  interest 
of  this  or  that  University,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  of  education  generally 
throughout  Scotland,  there  can  be  little 
question  that  good  might  have  been  done. 
Some  mistakes  might  have  been  avoided ; 
and  the  Commissioners  might  have  been 
supported  with  regard  to  certain  matters  in 
which  their  designs  have  been  thwarted  if 
not  entirely  frustrated.  Moreover,  this  in- 
difference— especially  if  we  contrast  it  with 
the  attention  which  The  Times  a  few  years 
ago  bestowed  on  the  doings  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Commissioners — suggests 
the  alternative  either  that  our  press  may 
have  for  once  overlooked  the  wants  of  the 
public,  or  that  the  public  does  not  care  for 
the  well-being  of  the  national  Universities. 
We  shall  be  slow  to  adopt  the  latter  sup- 
position ;  and  we  therefore  propose  to  in- 
quire what  the  Commissioners  have  done 
for  us,  and  to  see  what  good  we  may  expect 
as  the  result  of  their  labours.  The  changes 
lately  introduced  in  the  constitutions  of  our 
Universities  were  rather  the  work  of  the 
Bill  than  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Courts, 
and  Councils,  and  Curators  thereby  created, 
have  been  tested  by  the  best  of  all  tests, 
the  experience  of  some  three  years.     Not 
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less  things  of  the  past  are  such  matters  as 
the  junction  of  the  Aberdeen  Colleges,  and 
the  loss  to  the  Edinburgh  Town-Council  of 
their  academical  patronage.  We  have  no 
desire  to  raise  again  discussions  in  their  day 
so  stormy.  We  propose  to  confine  our 
attention  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  pecu- 
liarly the  work  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
to  consider — 1.  Their  financial  arrange- 
ments ;  2.  Their  educational  arrangements. 
,1.  When  we  look  at  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  our  Universities,  it  becomes  matter 
of  astonishment  how  they  have  contrived 
to  do  so  much  for  the  education  of  the 
country  with  such  scanty  means.*  Beyond 
question  they  are  miserably  poor.  The 
available  income  of  St.  Andrews  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  at  £800,  consist- 
ing of  about  £600  from  the  interest  of  a 
capital  of  £15,000,  and  £200  from  matri- 
culation and  examination  fees  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts ;  which  latter  item  should 
hardly  perhaps  be  included  as  properlypart 
of  the  revenue  of  the  University.  The  in- 
come of  Glasgow  alone  of  all  the  Universi- 
ties rises  to  the  dignified  sum  of  £6640. 
The  foundation  wealth — if  it  may  be  so 
called — of  the  new  University  of  Aberdeen 
is  about  £2021,  and  that  of  Edinburgh 
about  £2170  per  annum.  Even  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  sums  amounts  to  very  little  : 
the  revenue  of  almost  the  poorest  College 
in  Oxford,  would  exceed  the  whole.  These 
resources  are  appropriated  to  general  Uni- 
versity expenses,  and  to  the  payment  of 
professors'  salaries.  With  the  former  of 
these  matters  we  do  not  propose  to  deal  ; 
but  the  income  of  a  Scotch  professor  is 
a  point  of  some  general  interest.  In  three 
of  the  four  Universities,  ^.e.,  Glasgow,  Aber- 
deen, and  Edinburgh,  there  is  a  large  staff" 
of  professors  in,  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
and  also  a  small  number  of  professors  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law.  These  chairs  are  for 
the  most  part  held  by  gentlemen  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  and  their 
emoluments  vary  exceedingly,  from  £300 
up  to  £700,  or,  in  some  peculiarly  felicitous 
cases,  as  Chemistry  and  Anatomy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  to  £1300  and 
£1900.  The  incomes  of  the  professors  in 
the  Faculty  of  Divinity  range  from  some 
£400  per  annum  up  to  £700  ;  and  the  Com- 
missioners have  fixed  the  salaries  of  the 


*  The  students  in  1862-63,  were,  in  St.  Andrews, 
174;  in  Glasgow,  1266;  in  Aberdeen,  591;  in 
Edinburgh,  1428:  total  3459.  The  number  of 
students  resident  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge  at  one 
time,  never,  we  believe,  exceeds  1500;  while  the 
income  of  each — including  both  the  University  and 
collegiate  resources — considerably  exceeds  £200,000 
a  year. 


Principals  of  the  Universities — of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  at 
£700  ;  of  Aberdeen  at  £600  ;  and  of  St. 
Andrews  at  £550.  But  in  University  ques- 
tions, the  interest  of  the  general  public  is 
pretty  much  confined  to  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  In  that  Faculty  the  emoluments  of 
seven  professors  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  average  £460  per  annum ;  the 
emoluments  of  nine  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow  average  £617  ;  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  the  incomes  of 
seven  professors  average  £540  per  annum  ; 
and  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  those 
of  eleven  professors  average  £493  per 
annuna.  The  variations  are  considerable. 
Thus  in  St.  Andrews,  the  lowest  salary,  that 
of  the  Professor  of  Civil  History  and  Na- 
tural History,*  is  £369 ;  the  two  highest, 
Latin  and  Greek,  are  each  £509.  In  Glas- 
gow, the  lowest  is  the  Chair  of  Practical 
Astronomy,  £270 ;  the  highest,  Latin  and 
Greek,  are  £969.  In  Aberdeen,  the  lowest, 
that  of  Natural  History,  is  £468  ;  the  high- 
est, Latin  and  Greek,  are  £578  and  £607 
respectively.  In  Edinburgh,  the  lowest. 
Agriculture,  is  £150;  the  two  highest, 
Greek  and  Mathematics,  are  £737  and  £698 
respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chairs 
of  most  value  are  generally  the  Latin  and 
Greek.  But  very  close  upon  these  in  all 
the  Universities  come  the  Chairs  of  Logic 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  or  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  In  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  soi^^  of  the  Chairs  have  free 
houses  attachecSlo  them,  free  gas,  etc.,  items 
not  to  be  despised,  though  few  people  would 
envy  the  houses  of  Glasgow  professors, 
situated  as  these  houses  at  present  are. 
These  salaries  are  derived  partly  from  the 
revenues  of  the  Universities,  partly  from 
Parliamentary  grants,  and  partly  from  fees 
payable  by  students,  each  student  in  Arts 
paying  a  fee  of  £3,  3s.  for  the  session ;  a 
cheap  rate  at  which  to  obtain  six  months' 
first-rate  instruction.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments mnde  by  the  Commissioners  to  secure 
these  rates  of  incomes  appear  to  be  very 
complete  and  business-like.  They  have 
prohibited  the  practice  of  taking  large  fees 
for  degrees,  on  the  ground  that  reliance  on 
such  a  source  of  emolument  tends  neces- 
sarily, though  unconsciously,  to  lower  the 


*  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commis- 
sioners did  not  see  it  their  duty,  or  felt  themselves 
unable,  to  separate  such  an  absurd  conjunction  of 
subjects  as  this.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  take  the  appointment  to 
this  Chair,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Latin  and  Chemistry 
in  the  same  University,  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
patrons.  Until  this  is  done,  St.  Andrews  can  only 
have  good  teaching  by  a  happy  and  rare  accident. 
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standard  of  graduation  ;  a  wise  provision, 
but  which  has  deprived  them  of  a  large 
yearly  income,  which,  but  for  this  self-deny- 
ing ordinance,  would  have  been  at  their 
disposal.  The  deficiency  thus  created  they 
have  supplied  partly  from  the  funds  placed 
at  their  command  by  Parliament,  and  part- 
ly by  various  measures  calculated  to  insure 
a  more  prudent  administration  of  collegiate 
property.  The  part  of  the  report,  and 
those  of  the  ordinances  dealing  with  finance 
seem  to  us  the  most  valuable  of  the  whole. 
As  regards  the  teachers,  our  Scotch  Uni- 
versities are,  on  the  whole,  in  a  better  posi- 
tion than  their  magnificent  sisters  in  the 
South.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  vie\^,  they 
are  .about  equal,  even  since  the  late  exten- 
sion of  the  Oxford  professoriate.  The 
poorest  of  our  Northern  Chairs  rises  above 
some  of  the  Oxford  professorships ;  while, 
of  the  latter,  only  the  Professorship  of 
Sanskrit  attains  to  the  splendour  of  £1000 
a  year.*  The  minimum  aimed  at  by  the 
Oxford  Commissioners,  under  17  and  18 
Vict.  c.  81,  was  £600  a  year,  but  this  has 
not  as  yet  been  attained.  Some  of  the  new 
professors  they  established  of  the  various 
"ologies"  popular  ten  years  ago  (an  ex- 
ample our  Commissioners  have  wisely  re- 
fused to  follow),  are  peculiarly  happy  with 
£600  or  £800  a  year,  and  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  But,  if  we  take  the  professors  of  the 
same  branches  of  instruction  as  are  included 
in  the  Scotch  curriculum  of  Arts,  we  find 
most  of  them  with  £400  ^ear ;  the  rich- 
est, the  Professors  of  M^l  Philosophy, 
and  of  Latin,  with  £600.  In  other  respects,, 
the  superior  position  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities is  marked.  Our  electoral  bodies  are 
now  independent  and  liberal ;  and,  since  the 
abolition  of  the  University  tests,  they  have 
had  the  widest  field  from  which  to  select 
the  ablest  men.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Southern  teachers  are  constrained  by  the 
Church;  and,  in  Oxford  at  least,  many  of 
the  best  professorships  are  in  the  hands  of 
Congregation,  or  Convocation,  or  of  some 
ecclesiastical  boards,  all  which  bodies  take 
good  heed  that  no  man,  however  eminent, 
who  is  not  iaccep table  to  the  predominant 
theological  party  in  the  place,  shall  attain 
any  promotion.  The  world  well  knows 
how  and  why  the  Oxford  Professor  of 
Greek  —  one   of  the  hardest-working  and 


*  Of  course  we  except  the  Theological  Chairs — 
rich,  to  the  amount  of  £1500  a  year  and  more,  in 
Christ  Church  Canonries  and  good  livings ;  beside 
which,  our  Theological  Professors,  even  with,  in 
some  instances,  a  scanty  endowment  from  the  re- 
venues of  the  Chapel  Royal,  are  poor  indeed.  But 
Oxford  tempers  the  wind  amazingly  to  her  ecclesias- 
tical lambs. 


most  distinguished  men  in  the  University — 
is  kept  "  passing  rich "  on  £40  a  year;  a 
great  wrong,  and  a  lasting  disgrace  to 
Oxford — resulting  from  a  combination  of 
bigotry,  malice,  and  mean  trickery,  to  which 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  parallel.  Poor, 
therefore,  as  our  Universities  are,  they  are 
fortunate  in  this — that  they  can  select  their 
professors  unfettered  by  ecclesiasticism,  and 
can  pay  them  moderately  well.  No  pro- 
fessors— at  least  none  who  decline  goiug 
into  orders — can  hope  to  be  rich  ;  but  our 
professors  are  not  poorer  than  professors 
elsewhere.  They  enjoy  high  consideration, 
and  a  good  standing  in  society.  Happiest 
of  all  is  that  their  labours  extend  over  only 
twenty-three  or  twenty- four  weeks  in  the 
year.  The  whole  summer  and  autumn  they 
may  spend  in  unbroken  leisure.  They  have, 
in  many  respects,  the  best  academical  posi- 
tion in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  are  few  posi- 
tions in  life  more  fortunate.  At  the  same 
time,  far  be  it  from  us  to  grudge  them  this. 
It  is  for  the  highest  interests  of  the  com- 
munity that  learning  should  be  held  in 
honour  and  esteem,  and  should  be  adequate- 
ly rewarded.  A  body  of  men  devoting 
themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  science,  and 
to  the  direction  of  academical  education,  are 
the  salt  of  the  society  in  which  they  live. 
Professors,  according  to  the  ideal  eloquent- 
ly sketched  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Oxford,  must, 
we  fear,  be  always  rare  :  "  Men  who  can 
give  authoritative  opinion  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  sciences ;  whose  words, 
when  spoken  in  public  or  private,  can  kindle 
an  enthusiasm  on  important  branches  of 
learning,  or  can  chill  the  zeal  for  petty  or 
factitious  erudition  ;  men  whose  names  and 
presence  in  the  University  can  command 
respect  for  the  place,  whether  attracting 
students  of  all  kinds  and  ages  to  it,  or 
directing  upon  it  the  sight  and  interest  amd 
thought  of  the  whole  learned  world  ;  men 
whose  investigations  will  perpetually  be 
adding  to  knowledge,  not  as  mere  conduits 
to  convey  it,  but  as  fountains  to  augment 
its  scantiness,  and  freshen  its  sleeping 
waters."  Yet  we  have  had  such  men  in 
Scotland ;  we  have  a  few  such  now ;  and 
we  may  hope  to  get  more.  And  even  men 
far  short  of.  a  standard  so  exalted,  deserve, 
in  all  seriousness,  our  hearty  gratitude, 
when,  relinquishing  the  rich,  if  uncertain, 
prizes  of  other  professions,  they  resign 
themselves  to  comparative  poverty,  con- 
strained by  a  love  of  learning  and  an  en- 
thusiasm for  academical  pursuits.  Our  coun- 
try can  offer  to  such  men  an  honoured  and 
enjoyable  life,  and  it  is  well  for  her  that 
this  is  so. 
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But  if  Scotland  surpafsses  even  Oxford  in 
the  felicities  she  bestows  upon  her  teachers, 
there  is  a  sad  difference  the  other  way  when 
we  consider  the  provision  which  she  makes 
for  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the 
taught.  Our  professorshipsraay  be  better 
than  the  English  professorships ;  but  we 
have  no  fellowships  at  all ;  and  the  multi- 
tudes of  scholarships  in  the  South,  ranging 
from  £40  to  £60  a  year,  are  represented  in 
our  Universities  by  bursariesj  which  in 
Aberdeen  only  are  of  any  considerable 
number  or  amonnt.  In  the  regulation  of 
these  bursaries,  the  Commissioners  have 
discharged  probably  the  most  difficult,  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  part  of  their 
labours.     To  begin  with  Aberdeen. 

In  that  University  the  bursaries,  always 
numerous,  have  for  many  years  been  steadi- 
ly increasing  in  number  and  diminishing  in 
value.  This  has  arisen  from  a  practice  of 
multiplying  bursaries  on  the  foundation  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  or 
of  the  patrons,  beyond  what  is  either  expe- 
dient in  itself  or  consistent  with  the  inten- 
tions of  the  founders.  The  increase  in  the 
various  funds  has  notgon^'to  enrich  the  bur- 
sars, but  to  add  to  the  number  of  trifling 
benefoctions.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that 
an  exactly  opposite  course  has  been  follow- 
ed elsewhere.  To  compare  small  things 
with  great,  while  the  members  of  the  foun- 
dation at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  are 
the  same  in  number  as  they^  were  in  the 
time  of  William  of  Waynflete,  with  this 
difference,  that  the  poor  student  living  on 
sixteenpence  a  week  has  expand'ed  into  the 
dignified  fellow  with  his  comfortable  rooms 
and  his  £300  a  year  ;  at  Aberdeen — to  take 
one  among  many  instances — eight  bursars 
among  whom  the  Redhyth  foundation  was 
directed  to  be  divided,  and  who,  had  this 
been  done  as  the  founder  enjoined,  would 
have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  income 
sufficient  for  their  support,  have  been  attenu- 
ated into  twenty  students  insufficiently  paid. 
Owing  to  this  system,  the  number  of  bur- 
saries in  Aberdeen  when  the  Commissioners 
began  their  labours,  was  255  among  400 
students  in  arts.  More  than  seventy  were 
of  annual  value  less  than  £10  each,  and  of 
these  above  half  were  under  £6.  There 
can  hardly,  we  think,  be  a  doubt  that  this 
state  of  things  is  most  mischievous.  All 
the  previous  University  Commissions  which 
considered  the  matter  have  reported  strong- 
ly against  it.  The  Commissioners  of  1826- 
30,  at  a  time  when  this  system  of  multiply- 
ing small  bursaries  had  not  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme which  it  has  now  reached,  express 
themselves  as  follows  :— 
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"  The  evils  reaulting  from  this  state  of  things 
are  serious  and  raaaifold.      The  character  of  the 
instruction  affirded  at;  the  Universities  will  be  j 
insensibly  lowered,  with  a. view  to  the  numbers;, 
attracted  by  the  bursaries  without  adequate  pre- 
paration or  instruction.     Tiie  resort  thus  artili- 
citiUy  created  is  raistakeo  for  a  general  tendency  , 
of  persons  of  the  same  description  in  life  to  attend 
the  Universities ;  and  the  feeling  is  very  naturally  ' 
entertained  by  the  professors,  that  the  paramount  . 
object  of  their  exertions  is  to  adapt  their  instruc-  , 
tion  to  the  wants  and  previous  education  of  this  ,  ^ 
class  of  students.     It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  are 
inclined  to  ascribe  the  views  which  have  been  so 
strongly  urged  on  our  attention  by  the  masters  of  ^ 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  in  regard  to  theob-^' 
jects  to  which  the  northern  Universities  ought,  id-  i 
their  opinion,  to  be  devoted,  and  the  nharacter  •.! 
and  standard  of  the  instruction  which  they  conHl,^ 
sider  it  to  be  necessary  to  afford.     From  these- 
views  we  entirely  dissent.     We  are  convinced  that 
no  good  can  ever  result  from  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  instruction  afforded  in  the  Universities,  ih  ' 
order  to  suit   the   attainments  of  students  whb' i 
come  to  College  without  any  reasonable  prepara-'  ' 
tion.     Neither    is   such  a  lamentable   sacrifice 
in  any  degree   required,  with  a  view  to  enable  ^ 
young  men,  with  a  strong,  natural  talent,  and  de-   . 
cided  turn  for  instruction,  to  overcome  the  diffi-   , 
culties  and  hardships  t^.wljich  poverty  may  sub-  ^. 
ject  them.     Where  suoii'ialent  and  dispositions,  " 
exist,  we  believe  that,  in  most  cases,  if  cor  re-' 
spending  advantages  and  means  of  improvement' 
are  afforded,  the  highest  attainments  will  be  ulti-* 
mately  gained  by  students.     These  are,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  students  who  before  entering  the 
University,  will  have  profited  most  by  their  pre-   j 
vious  education,  and  have  derived  the  moat  ad  van-. , 
tage  from  the  means  of  early  instruction,  however  "^ 
limited  and  scanty.     To  such  students  no  course 
of  education  which  the  Universities  can  afford  "^ 
can  be  pitched  too  high,  or  carried  too  far;  their- 
industry,  ardour,  or  natural  genius,  will  conquer  '^ 
all  difficulties;  and  their  object  will  not  be  ob- 
tained, or  justice  done  to  them,  if  the  instruction 
afforded  by  the  Universities  shall  be  lowered  i^.j^ 
order  to  suit  the  capacity  and  acquirements  of  , 
persons  solely  attracted  to  college  by  the  ad  van-''' 
tuges  of  a  bursary.     It  would,  in  oar  opinion,  be 
infinitely  more  important  for  the  interests  of  learn- 
ing, and  more  useful  for  the  ultimate  advantage 
of  the  students  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society,    i 
if,  instead  of  a  great  number  of  bursaries  of  small    i 
value,  the  funds  could  be  appropriated  for  the   , 
purpose  of  instituting  a  smaller  number  of  enduw- 
ments  with  large  allowances,  which  should  be 
awarded  after  public  competition  at  an  advanced 
period  of  attendance  at  the  University,  as  a  re- 
ward for  established  merit,  and  to  enable  those 
whose  exertions  have  proved  that  they  can  bene- 
fit by  such  education  to  prosecute  still  further  the 
studies  to  which  they  are  devoted." 

In  addition  to  such  considerations,  it  was 
found  that  many  of  these  bursaries  were 
left  vacant  for  years,  partly  owing  to  their 
insignificance,  and  partly  owing  to  the  con- 
ditions with  which  the  benefaction  was  ham- 
pered.    Moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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that  the  practice  is  quite  illegal,  contrary 
not  less  to  the  spirit  than  to  the  letter  of 
the  foundations.  The  only  reasons  (if  they 
should  be  so  called)  in  favour  of  its  con- 
tinuance, are  referred  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1836-37,  as  strong  arguments 
for  its  abolition,  viz.,  that  it  increases  the 
patronage  of  the  trustees,  and  enlarges  the 
proportion  of  the  burse  funds  which  come 
to  the  professors  in  the  shape  of'  fees,  the 
t  practice  being  to  retain  these  fees  out  of 
sums  paid  to  the  bursars. 

Entirely  concurring,  as  their  report  in- 
forms us,  with  the  views  expressed  by  their 
predecessors,  the  late  Commissioners  have 
issued  a  series  of  ordinances  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  the  general  effect  of  which  is  to 
consolidate  these  smaller  bursaries  into  bur- 
saries of  greater  value,  in  no  case  under  £10 
a  year,  and  also  to  set  them  free  from  in- 
jurious restrictions.  We  give  one  instance 
m  illustration  of  the  abuse,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures taken  to  remove  it.  In  1691,  a  Dr. 
Adam  founded  three  bursaries  in  King's 
College.  The  annual  value  of  the  property 
is  now  £404.  Had  these  bursaries  been 
allowed  to  profit  by  the.change  in  the  value 
of  property,  Aberdeen  would  have  now  pos- 
sessed three  Fellowships,  as  they  might  with 
propriety  be  called — value  £134,  13s.  4d.  a 
year — a  foundation  which  would  do  more 
to  benefit  the  University,  and  promote  sound 
learning  throughout  the  country,  by  encour- 
aging and  enabling  men  to  devote  some 
years  to  study  instead  of  rushing  half-edu- 
cated into  the  business  of  life,  than  a  hun- 
dred bursaries  of  some  £10  a  year.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  the  number  of  bur- 
saries have  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  until  there  were  nineteen  bursaries  on 
the  foundation,  at  sums  varying  from  £10 
to  £20  a  year,  and  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  £293.  In  room  of  this  arrangement, 
which  the  Commissioners  pronounce  at  once 
undesirable  and  destitute  of  all  legal  author- 
ity, one  of  the  ordinances  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  bursaries  to  nine,  three  of  the  yearly 
value  of  £20,  and  six  of  the  annual  value  of 
£15 ;  and  applies  the  surplus  to  certain  Uni- 
versity purposes,  more  especially  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  library  fund.  The  propriety 
of  this  distribution  of  the  fund  may  be  ques- 
tioned. But  the  instance  shows  the  nature 
of  the  general  question  raised,  for  the  Com- 
missioners were  met,  not  with  criticism  on 
the  details  of  the  arrangement,  but  with 
a  sweeping  denial  of  their  right  to  interfere 
with  the  bursary  funds  in  any  way  whatever. 

This  denial  was  angry  and  clamorous. 
Not  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  had  been  very  revolutionary.  They 
left  193  bursaries  to  400  students — a  pro- 


portion larger  than  that  which  called  forth 
the  animadversions  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1826.  But  even  this  very  moderate  re- 
form created  a  storm  little  controlled  either 
by  knowledge  or  reason.  Parishes,  kirk-ses- 
sions,  heritors,  ministers,  elders,  and  town- 
councils  sent  up  innumerable  petitions,  fer- 
vent, ignorant  and  irrational.  Of  the  meahs 
taken  to  procure  signatures  to  these  peti- 
tions, the  Commissioners  speak  in  a  style  of 
dignified  and  somewhat  contemptuous  re- 
buke. Representations  were  industriously 
circulated  through  the  local  newspapers, 
that  it  was  the  eftect  of  the  ordinances,  nay, 
even  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  to  sa- 
crifice the  interests  of  the  poor  for  the  benefit 
of  the  rich,  and  to  diminish  the  means  of  edu- 
cation in  the  North  of  Scotland.  At  county 
meetings,  and  at  local  meetings  of  the  clergy, 
influential  persons  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
statements  of  the  most  extravagant  nature, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  public  support 
to  the  opposition  which  was  being  organized 
against  the  ordinances.  Thus,  at  one  meet- 
ing, a  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  "nothing  bad  ever  struck  him  with 
more  indignation  than  the  late  ordinances 
of  the  University  Commissioners,  to  carry 
out  this  fresh  act  of  confiscation,  this  atro- 
cious act  of  robbery,  which,  at  one  fell 
swoop,  took  away  sixty  to  seventy  bursa- 
ries, extinguishing  the  noble  purpose  for 
which  they  were  given,  viz.,  to  give  a  liber- 
al education  to  the  poorer  members  of  so- 
ciety." It  is  hardly  matter  for  surprise 
that  arguments,  long  since  abandoned  by 
all  rational  men,  should  have  been  taken  up 
as  novel,  and  insisted  on  as  sound,  by  the 
ordinary  run  of  country  gentlemen  and  par- 
sons ;  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  man  in 
the  position  of  the  Earl  of  Seafield  stoop- 
ing to  circulate  in  a  pamphlet  a  collection 
of  such  wild  misrepresentations  and  such 
fooli-sh  abuse,  and  it  is  melancholy  to  find 
the  Professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Aber- 
deen condescending  to  swell  this  vulgar  and 
ignorant  outcry. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
And  there  are  few  things  older  than  error, 
which  combines  the  dignity  of  age  with  the 
perpetual  vigour  of  youth.  The  fable  of 
Antaeus  might  have  been  one  of  Bacon's 
illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients — 
teaching  how  prejudices,  as  often  as  they 
are  overthrown,  spring  up  again  animate 
with  renewed  life.  It  is  half  melancholy 
half  laughable  to  recognise  in  this  discus- 
sion the  old  familiar  objections  to  academic 
z'eform  —  dead  and  buried,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  long  ago  —  asserting  them- 
selves unblushingly,  with  hardly  a  feature 
changed.     Every  argument,  every  shadow 
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of  an  argument,  about  the  sacredness  of 
founders'  wills  was,  not  to  go  further  back, 
disposed  of  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Commissioners  ten  years  ago,  and  yet  we 
have  them  here  repeated  all  over  again,  as 
if  quite  new  and  entitled  to  grave  considera- 
tion. The  doings  of  the  Commissioners  are 
objected  to  as  illegal,  and  denounced  as  im- 
moral. As  to  the  illegality,  we  need  only 
refer  objectors  on  this  score  to  section  15 
(2)  and  section  15  (8)  of  the  Universities' 
Act  —  the  powers  conferred  by  which  are 
sufficient  to  justify  far  more  than  the  Com- 
missicmers  have  ever  attempted.  As  to  the 
immorality,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  not  our  business  to  defend  the  morality 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  received 
from  Lords  and  Commons  at  least  as  fair 
and  intelligent  consideration  as  it  is  likely 
to  meet  with  from  excited  kirk-sessions. 
But  we  may  cite,  in  vindication  of  the  Legis- 
lature, the  authority  of  a  writer  who  \yill 
hardly  be  thought  indifferent  to  moral  con- 
siderations or  to  academic  interests  —  the 
great  historian  of  the  middle  ages.  "In 
estates,"  says  Mr.  Hallana,  "  held  as  we  call 
it  in  mortmain,  there  is  no  intercommunity, 
no  'nktiral  privity  bf  interest,  between  the 
present  possessor  and  those  who  may  suc- 
ceed him ;  and  as  the  former  cannot  have 
any  pretext  for  complaint,  if,  his  own  rights 
being  preserved,  the  Legislature  should  al- 
ter the  course  of  transmission  after  his  de- 
cease, so  neither  is  any  hardship  sustained 
by  others,  unless  their  succession  has  been 
already  designated  or  rendered  probable. 
Corporate  property,  therefore,  appears  to 
stand  on  a  very  different  footing  from  that 
of  private  individuals ;  and  while  all  in- 
fringement of  the  established  privileges  of 
the  latter  are  to  be  sedulously  avoided,  and 
held  justifiable  only  by  the  strongest  mo- 
tives of  public  expediency,  I  cannot  but  ad- 
mit the  full  right  of  the  Legislature  to  new- 
mould  and  regulate  the  former  in  all  that 
does  not  involve  existing  interests  upon  far 
slighter  reasons  of  convenience."  Nor 
should  we  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that, 
in  the  present  as  in  all  similar*  cases,  no 
clianges,  or  to  use  the  favourite  exploding 
phrase  of  the  agitators,  no  violation  of  wills 
is  proposed,  nearly  so  great  as  that  which 
has  already  taken  place.  In  every  instance 
in  which  the  Commissioners  have  interfered, 
the  Aberdeen  bursaries  had  been  so  man- 
aged as  to  lead,  not  only  to  undesirable  re- 
sults, but  to  direct  transgression  both  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  foundations. 
Thus  in  the  Redhyth  foundation,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  main  object  was  to  main- 
tain a  connexion  between  the  college  and  a 
certain  school- — ^the  same  object  as  that  to 


which  the  munificence  of  the  founders  of 
Winchester  and  New  College,  of  Eton  and 
of  King's,  was  directed,  an  object  desirable 
in  many  ways,  an  object  scrupulously  re- 
spected by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Com- 
missioners—  while  none  of  the  wishes  of 
the  founder  have  been  thoroughly  carried 
out,  this  his  especial  wish  has  been  con- 
spicuously frustrated.  Of  course,  at  every 
public  meeting,  in  every  petition,  remon- 
strance, protest,  or  by  whatever  other  name 
the  various  ebullitions  of  prejudice  choose 
to  call  themselves,  it  was  urged  that  thus 
to  divert  revenues  from  the  purposes  to  . 
which  they  were  destined  by  the  testators 
would  have  the  effect  of  checking  such  be-: 
quests  for  the  future.  The  Commissioners 
of  1826-30,  in  noticing  this  objection,  re- 
mark, "  We  are  not  disposed  to  think  that 
such  legislative  provision  would  deter  any 
person  from  making  bequests  to  the  Univer- 
sities ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  disposed  to 
think,  that  in  many  instances,  such  dona- 
tions will  be  made  with  much  greater  con- 
fidence as  to  their  utility,  if  a  power  shall 
exist  to  regulate  the  application  of  such  do- 
nations in  the  manner  that  may  be  rnost 
useful."  And  the  Oxford  Commissioners 
of  1852  express  themselves  to  the  same 
effect,  and  with  greater  power: — 

"  An  apprehension  is  felt  by  many  that  if  the 
conditions  of  endowments,  once  accepted,  are  not 
observed,  '  benefactors  will  become  rarer  than 
ever.'  It  is  not,  however,  the  policy  of  the  land 
to  facilitate  endowments  as  such,  but  to  permit,, 
endowments  which  are  beneficial.  The  Statutes:'' 
of  Mortmain  are  not  relaxed  in  order  to  benefit 
particular  places  or  families,  but  for  great  pub- 
lic purposes ;  and  it  is  better  that  Foundations 
should  not  be  made,  than  that  it  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  principle  that  once  made,  they  are 
never  to  be  liable  to  interference,  however  useless 
or  injurious  they  may  become.  Bat  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  interposition  of  the  L3g- 
islature  has  had  much  tendency  to  diminish  the 
desire  to  found  institutions  like  the  Colleges  of 
Oxford.  Protestant  Foundations  were  mads  in 
England  immediately  after  those  of  Romatf^-* 
Catholic  times  had  been  swept  away.  Almi»-  '• 
houses  soon  took  the  place  of  the  confiscated 
hospital,  which  before  answered  the  same  par- 
poses  as  alms-houses.  There  are  many  motives, rg 
some  mean,  some  noble,  which  lead  men  to  devote  , 
their  wealth  for  ever  to  what  they  regard  as  a 
great  and  durable  purpose.  A  wise  benefactor 
would  only  be  the  more  strongly  induced  to  be- 
stow his  wealth  for  the  public  benefit,  if  he  had 
the  assurance  that  his  Foundation  would  be  so 
regulated,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  State,  that  it  would  never  become,  or  at  least 
not  be  suffered  to  continue,  useless  or  worse  than 
useless,  but  that  it  would  be  made  to  promote  his 
highest  purposes  for  ever.  The  sight  of  charities 
abused,  and  secured  in  their  abuses  by  being 
placed  beyond  any  remedial  power,  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  damp  the  ardour  of  a   pbi- 
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laptbropist,  than  the  sight  of  charities  wisely  and 
cautiously  reformtd."  ... 

The  present  Commissioners,  in  their  spe- 
cial Report  on  the  ordinances  as  to  the 
Aberdeen  bursaries,  enforce  the  same  con- 
siderations. It  is  rather  hard  that  the  coun- 
try must  incur  the  expense  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission,  about  every  fifteen  years,  in  order 
to,  preach  exactly  the  same  truths  and  dis- 
pel exactly  the  same  errors. 

•<No  one  who  kno^s-^  how  freely  the  Commis- 
sioners, acting  under  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81, 
dealt  with  the  endowments  of  Oxford,  will 
be  of  opinion  that  the  late  Commissioners 
have  gone  too  for.  For  our  own  part,  we 
do  not  think  they  havei  gone  nearly  so  far 
as  they  should  have  gone,  botti  for  the  good 
of  the  colleges  themselves,  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  education  of  the  country. 
Curiously  enough,  evils  had  grown  up  in 
the  Scotch  Colleges  of  an  exactly  opposite 
nature  from  the  evils  which  had  grown  up  at 
Oxford.  At  the  Southern  University  there 
weire  too  many  fellowships  and  too  few 
scholarships ;  in  oiir  Universities  there  were 
(and  are)  too  many  small  bursaries  and  no 
fellowships  at  all.  Accordingly,  the  Oxford 
Commissioners  suppressed  a  certain  number 
of  fellowships  in  order  to  establish  more 
scholarships;-  and  the  Scotch  Commissioners 
hsiVe  •'thrown  together  a  certain  number  of 
bursaries,  in  order  to  establish  something 
equivalent  to  fellowships  which  they  have 
called  scholarships.  It  would  have  been 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  Scotland  had  they 
gone  much  fbrther  in  this  path  of  wise  re- 
form. In  Aberdeen,  they  have  founded 
eight  scholarships,  open  to  all  graduates,  of 
value  £65  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  four, 
years.  In  St.  Andrews,  they  have  so  modi- 
fied the  Ramsay  foundation,  as  to  found  two 
scholarships  subject  to  the  same  condition, 
of  value  £60  per  annum.  In  Edinburgh, 
they  have  acquired  funds,  during  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  powers,  from  the  Pitt 
CJub,  an  1  from  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
James  Mackenzie,  sufficient  to  establish  the 
Pitt  and  the  Mackenzie  scholarships,  also 
subject  to  the  same  conditions,  and  value  £60 
and  £120  a  year  respectively.  Still  more  re- 
cently, Sir  David  Baxter  has  given  to  Edin- 
burgh University  two  scholarships  of  £60 
a  yeiir  ;  nor  should  we  forget  the  Ferguson 
scholarships,  four  in  number ;  yearly  value 
£100  per  annum,  and  tenable  for  two  years.* 

*  The  examinations  for  these  fieholarships  take 
place  in  Glasgow',  but  they  are  open  to  students 
from  any  University  in  Scotland  T»ho  shall  have 
passed  the  examination,  or  gone  through  the  studies 
requisite  for  a  degree.  It  is  odd  that  such  prizes 
should  have  last  year  attracted  only  eight,  and  this 
yea^  only  four  paudidates.    Perhaps  the  conditions 


All  this  is  so  far  good,  but  it  should  have 
gone  much  further.     To  take  one  instance  ; 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  there  are  73., 
bursaries  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  the  aggre-  -, 
gate  amount  of  which  is  upwards  of  £700  a 
year.     If  this  sum,  instead  of  beiug  fritter-  _ 
ed  down  into  small  bursaries,  were  dividedj 
into  two  sums  of  nearly  equal  amount — the^^ 
one  appropriated  to  bursaries  (to  retain  th^,,j 
nomenclature  of  the  Commissioners),  the,j 
other  to  scholarships,  the  University  might  j 
have  more  than  11  bursaries  of  £50  ayeaf^.^ 
and  six  scholarships  of  £60  a  year,  at  its^^ 
disposal.     Such  prizes  thrown  open  to.com-  j 
petition  —  though  far  from  being  what  they  ; 
should  be — would,  we  are  persuaded,  do  in- 
finitely more  to  promote  sound, learning  in 
Scotland  than  any  number  of  small  bursa-j 
ries,  which  only  serve  to  give  a  University., 
education  to  men  who  would  be  very  muchj 
better  without  it.     Sydney  Smith  showed | 
convincingly,  in  his  letters  to  Archdeacon  | 
Singleton,  how  entirely  the  respectability  of,j 
the  Church  and  the  Bar  is  preserved  by  th^j, 
unequal  distribution  of  their  prizes.     Tbis^j 
truth  applies  with  equal  forqe  to  the  ques-^ 
tion  before  us.     As  tlie,  Commissionei's  of 
1826-30  point  out,  in  a  passage, we  have  al- 
ready quoted,  poor  men  of  real  ability  and 
zeal  for  study  would  win  these  bursaries,', 
and  scholarships,  and  would  then  not  only., 
be  better  educated  at  the  beginning  of  their  j 
college  career,  but  would  be  enabled  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  that  career  more  exclu- 
sively and   longer,  while,  poor   men  whq.j 
could  not  win  them  by  superior  powers,' j, 
would  be  much  better  at  home.     To  have 
carried  out  such  a  system  in  our  Universi- 
ties would  have  involved,  of  course,  a  sweep- 
ing interference  with  existing  endowments.  ^^ 
Yet  the  benefit  would  have  been  great  j  and  =j 
except  in  so  fiir  as  the  measure  would  have  ■■ 
afifected  the   right   of  private  patrons,,  it 


imposed  on  success  may  have  something  to  do  with., 
this.     Holders  of  the  scholarships  are  required  ini-, 
mediately  to  graduate  in  honoui-s,  and   to  pursue  ' 
their  further  studies  according  to  a  plan  to  be  ap-"* 
proved  of  by  the  trustees  of  the  bequest — including!  3 
six  months"  rq^idence  at  some  European  University,  i 
and  to  "  abstain  from  teaching  or  any  other  employ-^ ,., 
ment  calculated  to   interfere  with   their  studies."' 
Such  conditions  are,  we  think,  a  mistake.     Let  us  y 
simply  select  the  best  men,  and  then  trust  the  fu-'' 
ture — as  in  most  cases  we  safely  may^ — to  their  own  ; 
ambition  and  love  of  learning.     The  last  condition  is 
especially  injurious.     Teaching  others  is  often  the 
best  of  all  means  to  Confirm  and  clear  up  a  young 
man's  knowledge,  and  to  stimulate  him  to  further 
effort.     Witness  the  system  of  private  tuition  at  Ox- 
ford.    The  Ferguson  Trustees,  however,  have  shown 
great  liberality  in  all  the  academical  aflfairs  of  the 
Trust ;  and  will  doubtless  reconsider  these  restric- 
tions should  their  inexpediency  become  manifest.    It 
would  be  greatly  to  the  honour  of  other  patrons  ■' 
were  th.ey  to  follow  so  good  an  example.  :  0 
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^i?I9"ftot  have  been  more  sweeping  than 
flieMnterference  to  which  the  powerful  cor- 
jporation  of  Oxford  was  lately  compelled  to 
Submit.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
ttiat  probably  the  Commissioners  went  as 
far  in  this  direction  as  they  could.  At  least 
one  of  their  best  ordinances,  which  would 
nave  founded  four  additional  scholarships  in 
Aberdeen,  was  disallowed  by  the  Privy- 
Council,  at  the  instance  of  the  pamphleteer- 
ing Earl  of  Seafi  eld.  By  what  means  the 
Privy-Council  were  induced  to  arrive  at  this 
unfortunate  and  absurd  decision  it  is  difficult 
fo  say ;  it  could  hardly  have  been  by  his 
Lordship's  litierary  efforts.  But  at  all 
events,  in  the  words  of  the  Commissioners, 
"  the  result  has  been  to  leave  this  founda- 
tion, which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
the  University,  in  such  a  position,  that  the 
ftmds  can  hardly  be  administered  for  the 
future,  without  either  an  adherence  to  an 
bbvioUsly  illegal  system,  or  the  interposition 
of  some  authority  to  secure  that  effect^hall 
be  given  to  the  will  of  the  founder." 
'  Bat  on  the  other  important  question  con- 
nected with  academical  prefermeht,  i.  e.,  the 
fneans  by  which  that  preferment  is  to  be  at- 
tained, we  think  the  Commissioners  have  fall- 
en short  of  what  they  might  havfe  done,  mainly 
owing  to  the  unsoundness  of  their  own  opin- 
ions. The  curse  of.  the  Scotch  Universities 
is  the  system  of  nomination  to  bursaries. 
Few  of  Scottish  benefactors  have  shown 
ihe  wise  libefelity  of  Mr.  Mackenzie  and 
Sir  David  Baxter,  and  thrown  open  their 
bounty  to  be  the  prize  of  the  best  man. 
The  result  is  that  most  of  the  bursaries  are 
in  the  hands  of  certain  individuals  or  cor- 
porations as  "  patrons,"  who  nominate  the 
students  to  the  foundation  too  often  with 
but  slight  inquiry  as  to  their  desert.  In 
Glasgow,  out  of  fifty-three  bursaries,  the 
ordinances  of  the  Commissioners  provide 
for  fifteen  only  being  open  to  competition. 
At 'St.  Andrews,  where  there  is  a,  bursary 
to  about  every  fourth  student,  more  than  a 
fourth  of  them  are  given  purely  by  patron- 
ajfe.  In  Edinburgh,  out  of  seventy-three 
bursaries,  five  only  are  given  by  competi- 
L  tion  ;  and  of  these  three  only  are  absolutely 
f  open,  two  being  limited  by  restrictions  as 
to  place  of  birth  or  name  of  the  candidates.* 


*  Our  Professors  hare  done  their  best  to  remedy 
this  mischief.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  foundation 
bursaries,  and  any  others  oyer  which  the  Senatus 
can  exercise  control,  are  now  open  in  all  the  Uni- 
versities. Last  year  the  Edinburgh  Senatus  intro- 
duced a  rule  requiring  all  presentation  Bursars  in 
Arts  paid  by  the  College  Factor,  i.e.,  those  present- 
ed by  the  Towu-Oouncil  and  a  few  others,  to  pass  the 
examinations  necessary  for  graduation.  They  would 
willingly,  we  believe,  have  gone  further,  but  did  not 
meet  with  encouragement  from  the  Commissioners. 


presently  see.  The  advantages  of"  whicH 
the  Universities  are  deprived  by  such  a  Sys- 
tem as  this,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exagger'- 
ate.  If  all  the  bursaries  in  our  Colleges  were 
thrown  together,  as  we  have  above  indicated, 
and  given  away  after  an  open  competition, 
what  a  stimulus  would  be  given  to  educa- 
tion throughout  thd'; ''country  !  Nor  would 
the  sum  of  money  thus  devoted  to  reward 
and  foster  learning  be  small.  It  would 
amount  to  several  thousand'  pounds  per 
annum;  to  more  probably  than  Balliol,  the 
most  distinguished  College  in  Oxford,  Ap- 
propriates to  the  Master,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars.*  Whether  the  terms  of  the  Unii 
versities'  Act  are  such  as  to  have  empower 
ed  the  Commissioners  to  throw  open  all 
bursaries  is  a  question  of  little  moment,  be- 
cause, even  had  they  Undoubtedly  been  so, 
the  Commissioners  would  have  been  dis- 
inclined to  take  a  step  so  decided.  On  this 
point  they  express  themselves  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  As  regards  the  principles  on  wUjch  bursaries 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  should  be  bestowed,  we 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  most 
inexpedient  that  they  should  all  be  bestowed  on 
one  uniform  principle.  Those  aids  to  a  Univer- 
sity education  are  attainable  by  students  enter- 
ing the  University,  or  who  have  completed  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  course  ;  and  while  the  sys- 
tem of  open  competition  operates  advantageous- 
ly, by  stimulating  the  schools  to  send  their 
pupils  to  the  Universities  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  preparation,  we  yet  should  regard  it  as  far 
from  desirable  that  all  bursaries  should  be  be- 
stowed oh  that  principle,  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  private  patronage.  The  opportunities  of  early 
instruction  of  many  deserving  students  may  have 
beeq  inferior  to  those  possessed  by  others  ;  and 
the  students  whose  deficient  training  would  place 
them  at  a  disadvantage  in  a  corapatitive  examin- 
ation are  frequently  students  from  country 
schools,  who  stand  most  in  need  of  help.  We 
think,  also,  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if  per- 
sons of  comparatively  moderate  talents  —  or,  it 
may  be,  of  slower  development  than  other  stu- 
dents— were  deprived  of  all  chance  of  assistance 
in  obtaining  a  University  education.  In  dealing 
with  the  bursary  foundations  in  Aberdeen,  in 
which  University  the  subject  has  a  prominent 
interest,  we  carefully  endeavoured  to  secure  that, 
a  due  proportion  of  the  bursaries  should  be  be- 
stowed on  other  conditions  than  success  in  the 
annual  competition ;  and,  under  the  arrangements 
effected  by  our  ordinances,  the  bursaries  in  that 
University  are  nearly  equally  divided  between 
competitive  bursaries  in  the  appointment  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus,  and  presentation  bursaries, 

It  would,  by  the  way,  be  very  desirable  that  all  ihe 
other  Universities  should  follow  the  example  «f' 
Edinburgh  and  publish  a  yearly  Calendar. 

*  The  total  resources  of  this  College  is  about 
£5800  a  year.  Of  this  sqmewhat  more  than  £3000 
goes  to  master,  fellows,  and  scholars;  abou^  j£USO 
to  exhibitioners.  •  >      ,     .    . 
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or  those  which  are  in  the  gift  of  private  persons 
or  corporations." 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  above 
passage  contains  about  as  many  fallacies  as 
it  does  sentences.     In  the  first  place,  it  as- 
sumes as  a  necessity  that  biirsaries  are  only 
attainable  by  students  who  are  entering  the 
University,  or  who  have  entered  it  but  very 
lately  ;   whereas,  in  any  well-arranged  sys- 
tem, age,  and  not  length  of  time  spent  at 
College,  would  be  the  standard  of  limita- 
tion in  this  matter.     In    the  second  place, 
it  assumes  that  open  competition  will  oper- 
ate  advantageously  only  "  by  stimulating 
schools  ;"  whereas  this  result,  though  very 
desirable,  is  incidental  and  indirect,  the  real 
good  of  the  system  being  that  it  secures  the 
advancement   of  the   best  men.     But   the 
Commissioners  seem   to  think  that  others 
than  the  best  men  may  deserve  advance- 
ment ;  and  they  explain  the  classes  of  ,soci- 
ety  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  "deserving 
students  whose  early  education  has  been  in- 
ferior,"   and    "persons    of   connparatively 
moderate  talent,  or,  it  may  be,  of  slower 
development  than  others,"     The  gist  of  this 
argument  is,  that  it  is  desirable  that  these 
classes  should  come  to  the  Univerity.     But 
that  is  not  the  point  at  issue.     It  is  certain- 
ly desirable,  both  for  themselves  and  others, 
that  individuals  who  may  have  had  disadvan- 
tages in  their  early  training,  or  who  may 
not  be  intellectually  brilliant,  should  attend 
our  Universities,  if  Iheij  can  afford  it.     But 
the  question  before  us  is,  Should  these  per- 
sons  be  induced  to  come  to  the  Universi- 
ties;  should  a  system  of  administering  en- 
dowments, which,  as  it  were,  bribes  them 
to  come  to  College,  be  maintained  ?     Now 
the  word  "deserving"  applied  by  the  Com- 
missioners to   the   students  who   are   thus 
caried  for,  cannot  from  the ,  context  refer  to 
intellectual  desert.     It   must  signify  moral 
excellence;  and  their  proposition,  therefore, 
ia  that  the  bursary  funds  should  be  so  ad- 
ministered that  ill-educated  worth  and  stupid 
wort=h  may   be  attracted   to  our  Colleges. 
We  must  carefully  provide  for  a  large  an- 
nual supply  of  morality,  although  in  com- 
bination with  every  disqualification  in  other 
respects  for  an  academical  career,     Sound 
ethical  views  will  compensate   for  a  pro- 
found   inability    to    profit    by   University 
teaching,  and  a  very  powerful  capacity  of 
lowering  that  teaching  to  the  detriment  of 
others.     It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  position  more  erroneous  or  more  injuri- 
ous.    In  the  first  place,  how  can  the  Com- 
missioners be  certain  that  even  the  qualities 
they  desiderate  will  be  secured  ?     Long  ex- 
perience has  convinced  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  such  matters  of  the  fact  that 


preferences  to  poverty,  to  general  desert,  or 
to  anything  which  cannot  be  directly  and 
equally  tested,  simply  lead  to  the  success 
of   some    candidate    whose    circumstances 
chance  or  interest  has  brought  prominently 
under  the  notice  of  the  electors.     And,  ever^ 
if  there  were  no  difficulty  here,  is  the  aim 
of  the  Commissioners  desirable  in  itself? 
We  need  not  dwell  on  the  evil  done  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Universities — to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  country— by  thus  bribing 
men  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  life  for  w  hich 
nature  or  circumstance  has  not  fitted  them. 
But  we  would  ask.  Is  it  not  even  a  greater 
evil   to   the   student  himself?      If   he   be 
really  able,  he   will   easily  force  his  way 
when  all  endowments  [are  open  to  the  best 
men  ;  if  he  be  not,  he  is  a  far  happier  man, 
and  a  far  more  useful   man,  resting   con- 
tented in  the  position  to  which  he  was  born, 
than  struggling  pitifully  through  a  Univer- 
sity career,  leading  to  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred  and  the  bitterness  of  eventual  dis- 
appointment.    And  as  to  the  public,  what 
good  do  they  derive  from  a  system  which 
ravishes  stupid  sturdy  bOys  from  their  conr 
genial  plough,  seeks  vainly  to  educate  them 
through  a  few  years  of  struggle,  and   then 
licenses   them   to   be   instruments   of  tor- 
ture to  the  lieges  for  two  hours  every  SuDr 
day  1     The    eflect    on    learning   of   bene- 
factions so  administered  is  the  same  as  the 
effect  of  our  Associations  upon  art — foster^ 
ing  incompetence,  and  thereby  discouraging 
real    merit.      The    Commissioners,    as  .  it 
seems  to  us,  have  erred  grievously  in  thi^ 
matter,  and  have,  in  consequence,  thrown 
away  a  great   opportunity.     The  terms  of 
the  Act  seem  very  strong ;  many  of  the 
patrons,   being   corporations,   fall    directly 
under  the  policy  of  the  Statutes  of  Mort- 
main ;  many  private  patrons  would  have, 
rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  the  liberality  of 
Sir   Alex,    Ramsay   of  Balmain ;    but,    of 
course,    ComrBJssioners     entertaining     the 
views    expressed    in    the    passage    above, 
quoted,  were  not  extreme  to  exercise  the; 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  invested. 
One  other  subject  connected  with  finance 
must  be  noticed  here,  and  we  regret  that, 
space  compels  us  to  notice  it  very  briefly — 
the  site  and  present  state  of  the  build ingSj 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow.     While  that 
city  has  gradually  extended  westward,  the 
College  remains  where  it  was   founded  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  in  what  is  now  the  worst 
part  of  the  town.     The  result  is  that  stu- 
dents   residing   in    Glasgow  have  to    walk , 
some  two  miles  to  their  lectures  —  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance  than  that   which' 
was  urged  by  the  inhabitants  of  Aberdeen 
as  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  transfer- 
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ence  df  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  King's  Col- 
'lege.  Students,  again,  from  the  country 
can  only  indulge  a  natural  desire  to  be  near 
their  class-rooms  by  lodging  in  the  unde- 
sirable neighbourhood  of  brothels  and  she- 
beens. In  fact,  it  is  something  as  if  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  Cowgate.  Of  this  situation  the  build- 
ings seem  to  be  quite  worthy.  The  Com- 
missioners requested  Mr.  Matheson,  Assist- 
ant-Surveyor to  Scotland  in  the  office  of 
Her  Majesty's  Works,  to  inspect  the  build- 
ings, and  that  gentlen)an  reports  that  they 
are  so  utterly  unfit  in  every  way  for  the 
purposes  of  a  University,  that  "  any  attempt 
to  improve,  alter,  or  adapt  the  present 
buildings,  would  ultimately  prove  inade- 
quate and  unsatisfactory  in  every  respect." 
Under  these  circumstances,  no  wonder  that 
the  Commissioners  give  it  as  "their  de- 
cided opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  of  education  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,  require  that  new  buildings  should 
be  erected  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
and  also  that  it  is  highly  expedient,  if  not 
absolutely  necessary,  to  remove  the  Univer- 
sity to  a  more  suitable  locality."  The  scheme 
has  been  mooted  before.  Lord  Macaulay 
in  his  rectorial  address  at  Glasgow  antici- 
pated that  "the  installation  of  1949  will  be 
attended  by  a  still  greater  number  of  students 
than  I  have  the  happiness  to  see  before  me. 
That  assemblage,  indeed,  may  not  .meet  in 
the  place  where  we  have  met.  These  ven- 
erable halls  may  have  disappeared.  My 
successor  may  speak  to  your  successors  in  a 
more  stately  edifice,  in  an  edifice  which, 
even  among  the  magnificent  buildings  of 
the  future  Glasgow,  will  still  be  admired  as 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  which 
flourished  in  the  days  of  the  good  Queen 
Victoria."  But  the  hopes  of  that  time  were 
rested  on  the  boundless  wealth  which  rail- 
ways then  believed  themselves  to  possess. 
The  idea  was  to  make  the  present  site  of 
the  University  a  terminus.  U^ifortnnately 
the  railway  company  was  unable  to  carry 
out  that  idea,  and  paid  £10,000  forfeit  for 
the  undue  grandeur  of  their  plans.  Yet 
even  without  railway  prices  the  Commis- 
sioners have  calculated  that  the  present  site 
and  buildings  of  the  University  would  bring 
a  sum  short  of  that  sufficient  to  build  a  new 
College  on  the  best  possible  site  only  by 
£42,000.  Of  this  sum  £20,000  must  be 
set  against  a  valuable  collection  of  coins  pos- 
sessed by  the  University,  which  the  Com- 
missioners think  might  be  better  made 
available  to  the  public  if  under  the  control 
of  Government,  than  they  are  at  present. 
Government  would,  therefore,  have  to  give 
only  £22,000.     This  part  of  the  Commis- 


sioners' plan  has,  so  far  as'^*Sv6Tfintary  sale 
of  the  coins  is  concerned,  been  frustrated 
by  the  University  Council,  which  made  a 
great  uproar,  and  memorialized  everybody 
against  the  proposal — a  display  of  zeal  lit- 
tle according  to  knowledge  or  common 
sense.  For,  while  it  is  questionable,  as  the 
Commissioners  say,  "  whether  such  a  col- 
lection cxxi  ever  be  of  any  direct  value  for 
educational  purpose,"  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  cannot  be  with  safety  made  available  for 
any  purpose  whatever,  without  such  an  ex- 
pense in  superintending  the  use  of  it  as  the 
University  cannot  be  expected  to  bear.  As 
it  is,  we  do  not  believe  that  one  student  in 
five  hundred  ever  seas  the  coins.  But,  even 
setting  them  aside,  if  the  Government  would 
act  liberally,  the  removal  of  the  College 
would  be  managed.  The  present  site  and 
buildings  are,  in  the  calculations  of  the 
Commissioners,  taken  at  what  they  would 
bring  by  a  compulsory  and  immediate  sale. 
If  realized  deliberately  and  according  to  de- 
mand, they  would  bring  at  least  £20,000  or 
£30,000  more.  Thus  the  Government,  by 
lying  out  of  their  money  for  a  little,  might 
give,  not  so  much  to  Glasgow  as  to  the 
whole  west  of  Scotland,  a  suitable  College 
in  a  healthy  site,  at  an  outlay  of  some 
£15,000  only.  By  far  the  best  plan,  how- 
ever, would  be  for  Government  to  take  the 
whole  matter  into  their  own  -hands,  build 
the  New  College,  force  the  University  to 
part  with  the  coins,  and  dispose  of  the  pres- 
ent site  and  buildings  gradually  as  good 
prices  were  offered.  Were  they  to  do  this, 
they  would  probably  be  gainers  by  the 
transaction.  But,  under  no  circumstances, 
should  they  grudge  even  double  the  re- 
quired sum  for  an  end  so  important.  This 
very  report  tells  us  that  the  buildings  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  were  erected 
"  at  a  great  expense  to  Government ;"  that 
at  St.  Andrews  not  many  years  ago,  it  was 
found  necessary  "  to  erect  new  buildings 
for  the  United  College  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;"  and  that  at  Aberdeen,  "  the  resto- 
ration and  extension  of  the  buildings  former- 
ly belonging  to  King's  College  are  now  in 
course  of  execution  by  the  Department  of 
Works."  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
will  be  an  act  of  great  injustice  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  if  the  Government  de- 
cline to  assist  her  in  carrying  out  an  object 
not  only  desirable,. but  even  necessary  on 
every  ground  of  convenience,  health,  and 
morality. 

2.  The  educational  arrangements  of  the 
Commissioners  embrace  topics  of  consider- 
able interest,  first  of  which  may  come  the 
question,  whether  or  no  Summer  Sessions 
should  be  introduced  into  our  Universities. 
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After,  as  they  tell  us,  careful  cousidera- 
tion,  and  numerous  inquiries,  the  Commis- 
sioners arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  to 
make  a  Summer  Session  compulsory  would 
be  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  English 
system  of  short  terms  extending  over  a 
larger  portion  of  the  year,  they  admit  to 
be  preferable  in  theory,  but  they  are  con- 
vinced that,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  many 
of  our  students,  the  introduction  of  that 
system  here  would  deprive  many  men  of  a 
University  education.  But  they  have  rather 
indicated  their  approval  of  a  scheme  sug- 
gested by  the  University  Council  of  Glas- 
gow, and  which  has  found  favour  elsewhere 
also,  for  instituting  summer  lectures,  at- 
tendance on  which  shall  be  optional.  If 
this  plan  mean  only  that  certain  lectures 
should  be  delivered  by  the  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors, during  the  summer  months,  on  the 
various  branches  of  instruction  taught  in 
time  of  session,  such  lectures  not  to  form 
a  part  of  the  curriculum,  but  to  be  simply 
preparative  to  the  next  winter  course,  it 
may  be  regarded  as  unobjectionable.  It 
would  give  to  students  resident  near  the 
University  seat,  or  who  could  afford  to  re- 
main there,  a  considerable  superiority  over 
their  fellows;  but  such  superiority  would 
arise  only  from  those  accidents  of  birth  or 
wealth,  which  no  system  of  education  can, 
or  indeed  should  attempt  to  remove,  but 
.which  sterling  merit,  in  circumstances  how- 
ever disadvantageous,  will  certainly  over- 
*3ome.  But  we  fear  the  plan  aims  at  more 
than  this.  The  promoters  of  it  would  not, 
we  suspect,  be  content  unless  the  proposed 
Summer  Course  were  allowed  to  count  as 
one  of  the  two  sessions  during  which  at- 
tendance on  certain  classes  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  is  required  for  a  degree.  In  this 
point  of  view  we  cannot  regard  the  proposal 
as  anything  but  an  immixed  evil.  It  would 
necessarily  lead  to  a  division  of  the  students 
into  two  classes — the  counti'y  students  and 
the  town  students.  Speedily  it  would  be 
found  that  these  two  classes  could  not  be 
taught  together.  Students  who  had  gone 
through  a  summer  session,  or  who  were 
looking  forward  to  one,  could  not,  during 
the  winter  session,  receive  the  same  in- 
struction as  students  who  were  then  at  Col- 
lege for  the  first  time,  or  who  were  looking 
forward  to  a  lapse  of  six  months  before 
resuming  their  attendance.  Or,  at  least,  if 
they  did  receive  the  same  instruction,  the 
results  would  be  injurious  to  both.  The 
country  students  accordingly  would  all  pre- 
fer a  University  where  there  was  no  such 
contradiction  of  aims  and  interests.  Glas- 
gow University  should  take  good  heed  be- 
fore she  consents  to  enter  upon  a  course  sp 


fraught  with  danger.  Nor  have  the  students 
who  live  in  or  near  Glasgow  any  right  to 
expect  that  the  University  should  sacrifice 
so  much  to  their  convenience.  Glasgow 
College  is  also  a  place  of  education  for  the 
whole  west  of  Scotland ;  indeed  the  city 
does  not  supply  quite  a  fifth  of  her  students. 
Every  proposal  of  which  the  tendency  is  to 
degrade  a  University  into  a  school,  should 
be  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  We  are  in- 
clining far  too  much  in  that  dii'ection  as  it 
is ;  and  all  who  have  the  cause  of  good 
education  at  heart  should  do  what  in  them 
lies  against  that  inclination.  Moreover,  in 
this  matter,  as  in  every,  other,  the  highest 
interests  of  the  students  will  be  found  to 
be  identical  with  those  of  the  University. 
It  would  be  a  very  fatal  thing  for  the 
education  of  Glasgow  students  were  a  course 
of  lectures  almost  continuous,  extending 
over  about  nine  months,  allowed  to  rank 
as  equivalent  to  the  work  of  two  winter 
sessions.  Two  winter  sessions,  with  their 
coiTesponding  summer  vacations,  are  no 
more  than  enough,  if  indeed  they  are 
enough,  to  secure  that  our  students  acquire 
a  fitting  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  scholarship  of 
the  country  has  attained  to  a  point  so  ad- 
vanced as  to  justify  the  idea  that  our  stu- 
dents devote  too  much  time  to  the  study 
of  these  languages.  Nor  can  any  notion 
be  more  erroneous  than  to  think  that  edu- 
cation is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
hours  spent  in  listening  to  lectures.  On 
this  point  the  Commissioners  express  them- 
selves with  great  force : — 

"  But  farther,  we  think  that  the  present  ar- 
rangement, even  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of 
the  student,  is  not  without  advantage  ;  and  that 
it  is  possible  to  attach  too  exclusive  importance 
to  mere  attendance  on  lectures  at  the  University. 
The  object  and  the  advantages  of  a  University 
education  are  not  confined  to  the  instruction  re- 
ceived within  the  class-room.  Besides  imparting 
information,  the  lectures  of  the  professors  are  in- 
tended, in  a  great  measure,  to  guide  and  to  stim- 
ulate private  study,  and  for  this  the  long  vacation 
affords  the  best  opportunity.  The  student  is 
then  able  to  revise,  by  himself  and  at  leisure,  the 
subjects  of  his  IJniversity  studies,  and  to  consider 
more  fully,  and  carry  out  to  their  legitimate  con- 
clusions, the  principles  which  he  has  heard  com- 
municated by  his  professors.  The  encourage- 
ment thus  given  to  independent  thought  has  an 
importance  not  lightly  to  be  disregarded." 

The  Comrnissioners  have  here  rightly  in- 
dicated the  uses  of  the  long  vacation.  And 
that  the  students  shall  so  employ  that  time 
can  be  perfectly  secured  by  the  stimulus 
of  prizes  for  vacation  work,  by  examina- 
tions at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session- 
and  most  of  all,  as  we  sh^U  hereafter  see- 
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by  a  worthy  system  of  honours  at  gradua- 
tion. In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  stu- 
dents, we  should  most  earnestly  deprecate 
the  proposed  mnovation. 

But  we  are  bound  to  consider  the  pro- 
fessors also.  We  are  far  from  undervaluing 
the  duties  which  our  professors  discharge, 
especially  in  the  Universities  of  our  great 
commercial  towns,  as  teachers  of  a  knowl- 
edge sound  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  hardly 
reaching  to  the  dignity  of  profound  learn- 
ing. Commerce  as  a  puisuit  is  every  day 
rising  in  esteem ;  is  now  no  longer,  save 
among  the  ignorant  or  the  prejudiced,  con- 
sidered unworthy  of  the  highest  talents  or 
the  best  social  position.  On  the  contrary, 
such  are  the  j:  prizes  it  holds  out,  such  the 
eminence  to  which  it  may  lead,  that  it  is 
gradually  attracting  the  ablest  men  in  the 
country  from  the  professions  by  courtesy 
called  learned.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  those  who  are  to 
embrace  an  occupation,  generally  entered 
upon  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  should 
be  enabled  to  profit  by  good  instruction 
during  the  few  years  they  can  devote  to 
this  purpose.  It  is  the  peculiar  glory  of  our 
University  system  that  it  affords  such  in- 
struction ;  and  our  professors  would  greatly 
err  were  they  to  neglect  or  think  lightly  of 
this  sphere  of  duty.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  pro- 
fessors should  not  be  compelled  to  become 
mere  lecturing  machines.  It  is,  we  think, 
a  matter  of  national  concernment  that  our 
professors  should  not  be  merely  skilful 
teachers,  but  men  of  real  eminence,  bring- 
ing honour  not  only  upon  the  body  with 
which  they  are  more  immediately  connect- 
ed,  but  also  on  the  whole  country  ;  and  this 
they  never  can  be,  unless  we  secure  to 
them  a  large  time  of  leisure.  Mr.  Vaughan 
eloquently  expatiates  on  the  good  which  a 
professor  can  in  this  way  accomplish  : — 

'•  They  will  labour  in  a  different  way,  and  be 
fruitful.  They  will  investigate,  reflect,  and  write, 
even  if  they  do  not  very  actively  lecture ;  they 
will  address  the  world,  if  not  the  students  of  the 
academy,  and  their  words  will  come  back  to  the 
University,  in '  some  form,  'after  many  days.' 
They  may  not  irrigate  the  ground  immediately 
beside  them,  but  the  abundance  of  their  spring- 
heads, and  the  large  volume  of  their  pent-up 
waters,  must  go  forward  to  feed  and  cleanse  the 
cities  of  the  earth,  or  to  move  the  vaster  wheels 
of  European  literature,  or  to  deepen  the  main 
sea  of  the  world's  knowledge.  Much,  too,  must, 
in  spite  of  recluse  habits,  insensibly  evaporate 
and  fall  again  in  showers,  seasonable  ever,'  though 
capricious,  upon  the  spot." 

Here  in  Scotland  we  have  no  crowds  of 
tutors   to   relieve   our   most  distinguished 


academies  altogether  from  the  drudgery  of 
instruction,  and  to  leave  them  free  to  render 
services  so  great.  We  may,  therefore,  re- 
gard it  as  a  peculiar  felicity  of  our  system 
that  we  are  able,  without  prejudice  to  our 
students,  to  afford  our  learned  men  time 
during  which  they  may  labour  for  the  world 
rather  than  for  the  class-room,  and  we  should 
be  slow  indeed  to  take  away  a  leisure,  gold- 
en it  is  true  to  them,  but  for  that  very 
reason  profitable  to  us  likewise. 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  have  given 
much  attention  to  the  subject  of  graduation. 
The  "  higher  degrees,"  as  they  are  called,  do 
not  give  rise  to  any  question  of  general  in- 
terest. Degrees  in  Medicine  are  Tittle  more 
than  licenses  to  practice,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners' regulations  on  the  matter,  though 
they  were  keenly  opposed,  seem  fair  and 
reasonable.  Sectarian  differences  rendered 
any  plan  for  conferring  degrees  in  Theology 
impracticable ;  but  a  degree  in  Law  will 
henceforth  be  conferred  after  examination, 
which  can  at  least  do  no  harm.  But  the 
whole  academical  interest  centres  in  gradua- 
tion in  Arts.  Since  the  ordinances  on  this 
subject  were  issued,  a  considerable  increase 
has  taken  place  in  graduation,  which  the 
Commissioners  believe  to  be  only  the  be- 
ginning of  a  still  greater  advance  in  the  same 
direction,  "  considering  the  privileges  which 
have  been  extended  to  graduates  under  the 
Universities'  Act,  and  other  circumstances.'' 
The  Commissioners  do  not  explain  what 
these  "  other  circumstances  "  may  be,  and 
we  think  they  would  have  found  it  hard  to 
do  so.  Except  the  appointment  of  three  in- 
dependent examiners  in  each  Univet-sity,  the 
Commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have  intro- 
duced any  important  change  in  the  regular 
tions  for  Arts  degrees,  either  as  to  the  sub^- 
jects  or  the  extent  of  the  examinations.  The 
subjects  are  tlie  same  as  those  whiclif  were 
before  taught  in  the  curriculum  of  Arts.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  their  enumeration 
of  subjects,  the  Commissioners  should  have 
omitted  any  mention  of  History- — a  branch 
of  knowledge  at  present  unduly  neglected  • 
among  us.  It  is  not  even  intimated  whether 
candidates  shall  be  required  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  contents  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
books  which  they  take  up,  much  less  of  the 
periods  of  history  to  which  these  books  refer. 
These  matters  will  doubtless  be  regulated 
by  the  examiners  ;  but  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  Commissioners  at  least  indicat- 
ed an  opinion  regarding  them.  Generally, 
indeed,  the  Commissioners  have  looked  too 
exclusively  towards  graduation  as  an  end, 
heedless  in  comparison  of  the  means  by 
which  that  end  is  to  be  attained.  They  have 
held  out  inducements  to  graduation  by  the 
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privilejies  they  have  conferred  upon  gradu 
Btes.  But  this  we  venture  to  regard  as  a 
very  small  affair.  That  young  men  should 
complete  their  University  career  by  taking  a 
degree,  and  that,  when  they  have  done  so, 
njthey  should  be  considered  members  of  the 
;c<:)rporation,  and  have  some  small  share  in 
its  management,  are  things  fitting  and  be- 
coming, but  are  of  no  moment  to  the  cause 
of  education.  Whether  or  not  a  degree  is  a 
real  good  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  steps  by  which  a  degree  is  reached — that 
is,  of  the  examinations  which  precede  it. 

This  question — the  most  important  of  all 
in  a  University  system — has  not  been  treat- 
ed by  the  Commissioners  as  it  merits.  It 
would  have  been  the  more  advantageous  had 
they  given  it  a  greater  prominence  in  their 
deliberation,  in  that  examinations  are  not 
properly  appreciated  among  us.  Several  of 
our  younger  professors  have  done  much  to 
vindicate  for  them  their  true  place  in  teach- 
ing ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  are  neither  truly 
valued  nor  rightly  understood.  We  hear  far 
too  often  the  objection  that  they  foster  I 
"  cram,"  especially  as  conducted  in  England.  I 
An  objection  of  this  sort  requires  an  explan- 1 
ation;  If  "  cram"  means  the  getting  up  a  I 
subject  thoroughly,  and  mastering  it  as  a 
branch  of  permanent  knowledge,  then  it  is  a 
thing  which  can  hardly  be  fostered  too  much. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means  getting  up  a 
subject  superficially,  and  losing  it  as  soon  as 
the  immediate  purpose  has  been  served,  then 
it  is  clearly  pernicious.  Now  cram  in  this 
latter  sense  is  what  the  English  examina- 
tions especially  guard  against,  and  what*  our 
examinations,  so  far  as  they  go,  do  much  to 
encourage.  For  any  English  scholarship  or 
fellowship  examination  cram  is  impossible, 
inasmuch  as  nothing  is  known  of  the  special 
subjects.  The  object  of  these  examinations 
is  to  test  ability  and  previous  education  gen- 
erally; and  therefore  the  candidate  knows 
nothing  but  that  he  will  be  examined  upon 
literature  or  science,  as  the  case  may  be. 
But  in  several  Scotch  examinations  of  a  sini- 
.  ilar  nature,  this  wise  plan  is  not  adopted. 
Thus  in  Glasgow,  at  the  examinations  for 
the  Sneli  exhibitions  to  Oxford,  the  books  on 
which  the  candidates  will  be  examined  are 
carefully  announced  beforehand.  Now  this 
is  the  very  way  to  encourage  cram.  Every 
one  is  aware  how  easily  a  clever  boy  can  get 
up  the  Verrine  orations  or  a  dozen  books  of 
Homer,  and  yet  know  vastly  little  of  Latin 
or  Greek  ;  and  every  one  should  be  aware 
how  entirely  worthless  such  fleeting  knowl- 
edge is.  Again,  it  is  right  that  in  a  Univer- 
sity there  should  be  examinations  of  a  some- 
what different  nature,  in  which  regard  should 
be  had  to  familiarity  with  certain  specified 


subjects,  that  is,  which  should  be  so  conduct- 
ed that  great  industry  may- supply,  in  some 
measure,  the  place  of  natural  ability.  But 
neither  do  we  manage  these  properly.  We 
have  them  at  too  short  intervals,  embracing 
too  limited  an  extent  of  work, — too  much, 
in  short,  in  the  school  fashion.  We  attach 
too  much  importance  to  the  daily  examina- 
tions on  the  work  of  the  previous  night,  and 
to  the  sessional  examinations  on  the  work 
of  the  previous  six  months.  We  want  a  gen- 
ei-al  examination  on  the  whole  curriculum  in 
the  Arts.  This  should  be  supplied 'at  grad- 
uation ;  and  here,  we  think,  the  Commission- 
ers have  fallen  into  a  very  serious  error. 
They  require  for  graduation  without  hon- 
ours, (1.)  Latin  and  Greeks  (2.)  Logic, 
Moral  Philosophy,  and  English  Literature  ; 
(3.)  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ; 
and  their  ordinance  then  provides  that — 

"Any  student,  who  has  completed  his  attend- 
ance on  the  Latin  and  Greek  classes  required  in 
the  prescribed  course  of  study,  may  be  examined 
on  tbese  sabjects  at  any  examination  for  degrees, 
although  he  baa  not  completed  his  attendance  on 
the  other  classes  of  the  prescribed  course  ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  any  student  who  has  completed  the 
attendance  required  in  the  prescribed  course  of 
study  io  the  classes  of  Logic  and  Moral  Piiiloso- 
phy  and  English  Literature,  may  be  examined  on 
these  subjects  at  any  examination  for  degreef,  al- 
though he  has  not  completed  his  attendance  on 
the  other  classes  in  the  prescribed  course ;  and 
also,  in  like  manner,  any  student,  who  has  com- 
pleted the  attendance  required  in  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  on  the  classes  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  may  be  examined  ou  these 
subjects  at  any  examination  for  degrees,  although 
he  has  not  completed  his  attendance  on  the  other 
classes  of  the  prescribed  course  ;  and  if  such  stu- 
dent shall  satisfy  the  examiners,  when  so  exam- 
ined in  Latin  and  Greek,  or  in  Logic,  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  English  Literature,  or  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Philosophy,  he  shall  receive 
from  them  a  certificate  to  that  effect,  and  he  shall 
not  be  again  examined  on  the  same  subjects  as  a 
condition  of  his  taking  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts." 

This  piecemeal  method  of  examination 
seems  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  evil 
which  we  have  mentioned  above.  It  tends, 
we  think,  inevitably  to  encourage  a  hand-to- 
mouth  style  of  study  which  can  bestow  no 
permanent  knowledge,  but  only  fleeting  in- 
formation acquired  for  an  immediate  pur- 
pose, and  quickly  forgotten.  Such  consid- 
erations seem  to  have  been  urged  on  the 
Commissioners,  for  they  say,  "  Apprehen- 
sions have  been  expressed  to  us  that  this 
provision  may  have  the  effect  of  admitting 
students  to  degrees  who,  at  the  time  of  grad- 
uation, have  lost  much  of  the  knowledge  they 
once  possessed  of  subjects,  such  as  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  which  they  had  passed  an  exam- 
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ii^atiou  a  year  or  two  previously.  To  this 
objection,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
attach  much  importance  ;  for  it  appears  to 
us,  that  the  best  security  for  a  lasting  ac- 
quaintance with  each  subject  is  the  thorough 
and  accurate  study,  which  the  divisions  of 
examinations  prescribed  by -the  ordinance  is 
calculated  to  insure."  We  cannot  acquiesce 
in  this  reasoning.  An  extensive  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  career  strengthens 
the  memory  of  the  student,  braces  his  power 
.of,  thought,  forces  hini  to  systematize  his 
knowledge,  and  by  the  very  variety  of  sub- 

1'ects  to  which  it  directs,  his  attention,  gives 
lim  something  of  "  the  ease  and  grace  of  a 
practised  intellect's  motion,"  These  are  ad- 
vantages not  lightly  to  be  foregone,  even 
■could  we  believe  with  the  Commissioners 
that  their  ordinance  is  calculated  to  insure 
"  thorough  and  accurate  study,"  leading  to 
lasting  ktiowledge.  Knowing,  as  the  Com- 
itoissionors  do,  the  age  aud  deficient  prepara- 
tioQ  of  many  of  our  students  when  they 
come  to  College,  how  can  they  ask  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  two  years'  study  of  Latin  and 
Greeks — even  were  it  exclusive  study,  which 
it  never  is — will  give  them  a  "  lasting  ac- 
quaintance" with  these  languages'?  How 
can  we  suppose  that  a  boy  who  comes  to 
College  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  knowing  little 
of  Gi'eek  but  the  alphabet,  studies  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Mathematics  one  year,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Logic  another,  and  then,  after  one 
examination,  throws  aside  his  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  devotes  himtself  to  Moral  Philos- 
ophy and  Natural  Philosophy,  will  in  after 
life  possess,  we  do  not  say  scholarship,  but 
anything  like  the  classical  education  of  a 
gentleman  ?  In  this  matter  the  Commis- 
sioners might  have  profited  by  the  teaching 
of  experience.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  au- 
thorities at  Oxford  instituted  an  examination 
called  Moderations,  to  be  passed  by  under- 
graduates in  their  second  year,  with  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  encouraging  high  scholar- 
ship—influenced probably  by  the  notion  that 
divisions  of  examinations  are  calculated  to 
insure  thorough  and  accurate  study.  The 
result  has  proved  the  notion  to  have  been  a 
singular  fallacy.  Good  scholarship  has  be- 
come less  common  in  Oxford  ever  since. 
And  yet  Oxford  men  are  trained  at  the  Eng- 
lish public  schools,  and  carry  on  their  schol- 
arship, on  an  average,  up  to  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one. What,  then,  will  be  the  learning  of 
our  students,  who  are  trained  at  no  pub- 
lic school,  who  study  Latin  and  Greek  for 
two  years,  and  give  them  up  at  eighteen  or 
sooner  % 

That  examinations,  however,  are  open  to 
certain  objections,  more  definite  and  more 
real  than  the  vague  use  of  the  word  crarriy 


no  candid  reasonerwill  deny.  They  cramp 
and  confine  originality  ;  they  encourage  study 
for  the  special  end  of  success  rather  than  for 
the  pure  love  of  culture.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Vaughan,  they  "develop  docility  and 
accomplishment  at  the  expense  of  more 
masculine  and  efficient  qualities,"  But  then 
we  must  provide  for  the  majority  ;4apd  men 
of  genius  are  few,  and  men  who  love  study 
for  itself  alone  are,  perhaps,  still  fewer.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  examinations  are 
the  best  means  at  our  disposal,  in  order  to 
stimulate  and  direct  the  energies  of  our  stu- 
dents. It  might  be  well,  indeed,  if  men 
would  work  or  perform  any  duty  without 
the  stimulus  of  motives,  unquestionably  not 
the  highest ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  will 
not,  and  we  must  take  students,  like  other 
people,  as  we  find  them.  To  quote  Mr. 
Vaughan  again  :  '•  I  feel,"  says  he,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  upon  which  the  success  of 
the  University  system  more  materially  de- 
pends. To  exclude,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
favours  or  injuries  of  chance,  and  foil  the 
arts  of '  cram,'  and  apportion  success  to  the 
industry,  the  talent,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  students,  is,  in  effect  and  indirectly,  to 
secure  good  teaching,  and  good,  energetic, 
honest  learning.  Good  examinations  can 
help  to  effect  all  this."  But  no  system  of  ex- 
aminations will  accomplish  any  pare  of  this 
which  does  not  make  provision  for  confer- 
ring adequate  honour  upon  conspicuous  mer- 
it. The  history  of  the  Oxford  schools  teach- 
es this  with  peculiar  force.  Public  examina- 
tions were  first  established  by  Archbishop 
Laud.  His  attempt  was  called  by  Wood 
"a  happy  innovation,"  a  "great  and  bene- 
ficial measure ;"  and,  so  late  as  1850,  was 
referred  to  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  as 
"  a  system  admirably  arranged."  But  there 
were  no  honours  awarded  in  the  examina- 
tions which  he  instituted,  and  accordingly 
they  were  soon  regarded  with  indifference, 
and  eventually  fell  into  entire  disuse. .  What 
an  Oxford  degree  examination  was  at  the 
close  of  last  century  we  learn  from  Lord  El- 
don  :  "An  examination  for  a  degree  at  Ox- 
ford," he  used  to  say,  "was  a  farce  in  rixy  '^ 
time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  "^^^^^ 
History,  '  What  is  the  Hebrew  for  the 
place  of  a  skull  V  I  replied,  '  Golgotha.' 
'  Who  founded  University  College?'  I.  re- 
plied (though  by  the  way  the  point  is  some- 
what doubtful),  that  'King  Alfred  founded 
it.'  'Ver3'well,  sir,'  said  the  Examiners, 
'  you  are  competent  for  your  degree.'  " 

Such  was  Oxford  when  she  gave  no  hon- 
ours for  intellectual  eminence;  rich,  slug- 
gish, and  contented  ;  learning  at  the  lowest 
ebb.  When  she  instituted  examinations 
with  honours,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
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tury,  she  thereby,  in  the  words  of  the  Com- 
missioners,  "first  raised  the  studies  of  the 
University  from  their  abject  state."  From 
that  time  the  system  has  been  gradually  de- 
veloping itself,  until  it  has  become  "the 
chief  instrument  not  only  for  testing  the 
proficiency  of  the  students,  but  also  for 
stimulating  and  directing  the  studies  of  the 
place."  Wha4;  would  Oxford  be  without 
the  Class  List '?  All  who  know  that  Univer- 
sity can  recall  not  a  few  scenes  of  thrilling 
excitement  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Schools 
while  the  omnipotent  Examiners  were  with- 
in, determining  the  honours  for  the  year. 
And  that  excitement  is  far  from  being  con- 
fined to  the  Universities.  Such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  English  society,  and  such  the 
interest  which  all  take  in  their  great  ac^ 
ademical  corporations,  that  a  good  degree 
attends  a  man  through  life,  not  only  as  an 
intellectual  distinction,  but  even  conferring 
a  certain  amount  of  social  position.  This  is 
the  sort  of  "connexion  "  with  a  University 
which  it  is  of  importance  for  men  to  have 
in  their  power  to  maintain,  beside  which, 
mere  graduation  is  but  an  empty  form. 

Now,  of  this  great  influence  we  have  in 
Scotland  no  trace.  In  our  examinations, 
even  as  re-modelled  by  the  Commissioners, 
we  have  no  proper  provisions  with  regard 
to  degrees  in  honours.  Indeed,  in  this  re- 
spect the  Commissioners  have  done  nothing 
at  all.  Honours  could  be  obtained  in  gradua- 
tion before  their  labours  began.  They  sel- 
dom were  obtained,  or  rather  they  were 
seldom  sought,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  were  not  worth  getting.  The  reputa- 
tion gained  by  "  going  out "  in  honours  was 
not  so  great  as  that  gained  by  getting  a  class 
prize  at  the  end  of  the  Session.  No  one 
probably  heard  of  the  achievement,  certain- 
ly no  one  cared  about  it,  save  the  happy 
parents  of  the  aspiring  youth.  The  Commis- 
sioners have  left  this  state  of  things  unchang- 
ed, and  consequently,  while  graduation  geri' 
erally  has  increased,  the  graduation  in  hon- 
ours is  as  rare  as  heretofore.  Since  the  new 
system  came  into  operation,  there  have  been 
no'  graduates  in  honours  at  Glasgow ;  one  at 
Edinburgh;  and  four  at  St.  Andrews.*  Itt 
fact  our  students  must  be  bribed  to  take 
good  degrees.  Thus  the  Ferguson  scholars 
are  required  inlmediately  to  graduate  in 
honours ;  and  the  Baxter  scholarships  are 
open  only  to  students  who  have  already 
done  so.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Hon- 
ours, if  at  all  worthy  of  the  name,  will  of 
themselves  bestow  a  sufficient  reward,' and 

"*Eve'n  at  Aberdeen,  wriere,  unlike  the  other  XJm- 
•fdfslties,  graduation  his  long  been  the  universal 
practice,  there  have  been  only  thirty-four.  ■■' 


will  therefore  of  themselves  prove  a  suffi- 
cient attraction.  But,  in  order  to  make 
them  so  worthy,  there  must  be  an  adequate 
competition,  a  high  standard,  and  a  wide 
publicity.  Thus  only  shall  we  give  to  ac- 
ademical honours  their  proper  place  in  an 
educational  system,  and  secure  to  intellect*- 
ual  eminence  the  e;\rly  recognition  which  it 
deserves,  and  which  can  do  so  much  to  raise 
it  into  stronger  life.  Can  we  do  all  this  for 
our  students  1  -    ■■    '  ' 

The  Commissioners  seem  to  hdve  regard- 
ed this  question  as  necessarily  connected 
with  Sect.  15  (10,  11)  of  the  Bill  in  which 
they  were  directed  to  inquire  into  the  possi- 
bility of  establishing  one  University  fbir 
Scotland ;  and  Sect.  16,  which  contains  the 
following  permissive  enactment: — '■^If  Her 
Majesty  shall  be  pleased,  at  any  time  within 
the  duration  of  the  Commission,  to  grant  a 
charter  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  Uni- 
versity for  Scotland,  the  Scottish  Universi'- 
ties  named  in  this  Act,  or  any  of  themi 
may,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  surrender  to  the 
Commissioners  the  poWers  of  examining  for 
and  granting  degrees,  with  or  without  the 
exception  of  degrees  in  theology,  and  to  be- 
come Colleges,  one  or  more  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  said  national  University." 

This  idea  emanated  from  the  fertile  brain 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but,  like  many  others 
from  the  same  source,  proved  altogether 
impracticable.  None  of  the  Universities 
would  consent  to  descend  from  their  high 
estate  to  the  level  of  mere  Colleges ;  nay 
we  are  assured  that  "  the  greatest  jealou^ 
and  apprehension  were  manifested  of  any 
steps  being  taken  to  deprive  the  Universi- 
ties of  their  ancient  privilege,  not  merely 
of  conferring  degrees,  but  of  conducting  the 
examinations  for  them."  We  think  this  re- 
luctance not  only  natural,  but  becoming? 
Every  one  connected  with  Scotland  might 
have  expected  it,  and  most  would  "be  pre^ 
pared  to  defend  it.  But  the  further  question 
remains,  whether  we  cannot  secure  the  ob-* 
ject  aimed  at  by  this  sweeping  measure^^ 
without,  encountering  the  evils  of  the  mea^i 
sure  itself.  Now,  the  object  aimed  at  plain- 
ly is,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  ex- 
amination for  degrees  in  arts  which  shall  bef 
common  to  all  the  Universities  of  Scotland^ 
thus  raising  the  standard  of  requiremeb'SJ 
and  increasing  the  publicity  of  the  distino^J 
tion.  Such  an  extension  of  the  field  of  com- 
petition is  essential,  if  our  honours  are  ever 
to  be  worth  anything ;  and  we  believe  that 
such  a  system  could  be  arranged  without  the 
necessity  of  any  measure  so  objectionable  as 
the  fusion  of  our  four  Universities  into  one ; 
nay,  without  asking  our  Universities  to  sur- 
render a  single  privilege.     Our  plan*— by «tf 
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means  a  new  one' — is  simply  that  a  central 
board  of  examiners  should  be  appointed, 
who  should  hold  their  examinations,  with 
all  fitting  academic  pomp  and  circumstance, 
at  each  Oniversitj  seat  in  rotation ;  that  the 
results  should  be  publicly  announced  by 
a  regular  class  list,  and  that  the  standard 
should  be  so  high  that  success  would  confer 
a  distinction  for  life.  It  would  not,  we 
shpuld  f think,  be  necessary  to  extend  this 
plan  to  examinations  for  pass-degrees.  For, 
with  regard  to  these,  the  only  thing  to  be 
guarded  .against  is  the  abuse  of  bestowing 
them  on  conspicuous  incompetence.  This 
the  Commissioners  have  already  provided 
for  by  the  introduction  of  independent  ex- 
aminers. But  they  have  not  provided  for 
the  yet  more  important  want  in  a  Univer- 
sity system,  i.e.,  a  security  that  conspicuous 
ajbility  shall  receive  adequate  recognition. 
This  security  will  be  provided  by  the  plan 
above  suggested;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
without  atibrding  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  "jealousy  or  apprehension"  on  the  part 
of  the  Universities.  For  they  will  be  called 
Ott  to  surrender  no  single  privilege  —  not 
even  that, of  conducting  the  examination  for 
d.egr€;es.  Ea^h  University  would,  of  course, 
through  its  Court  elect  a  certain  number  of 
the  examiners,  and  thus  would  still  retain  the 
privilege  of  "conducting  the  examination  for 
degrees;"  though,  as  far  as  honours  are 
concerned,  it  would  share  this  privilege  with 
others.  In  short,  the  whole  change  would 
amount  to  this,  that  instead  of  the  Univei-- 
sity  conducting  the  examinations  for  hon- 
ours by  means  of  four  separate  boards,  it 
would  conduct  them  by  means  of  one  united 
bpard.  It  may  appear  sanguine  to  antici- 
pate any  great  results  from  a  change  so 
slight,  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  the  antici- 
pation would  prove  well  founded.  The 
system  would  not  come  to  perf^ctioj^i  in  a 
day.  It  would  require  time  to  grow,  and 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  habits  of  the  people. 
But  we  do  not  think  it  too  much  to  hope 
thai;,  were  such  a  system  established,  the. 
men  found  worthy  of  the  highest  honours 
would,  ere  long,  be  not  undeserving  to  be 
ranked  with  an  Oxford  first-class  man^  or  a 
good  Cambridge  wrangler.  ■   '' : 

The  possibility  of  some  such  modified 
f<^rm  of  the  proposed  change  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  Comrais;- 
sioners.  This  was  a  sad  oversight.  If  we 
cannot  give  our  best  students  the  substan- 
tial rewards  of  fellowships  or  scholarships, 
it  is  certainly  in  our  power  to  give  them 
"the  bubble  reputation,"  which  is  always 
something.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very 
pleasant  if  we  could  give  them  both.  The 
want  of  substantial   rewards  for  exertion 


equivalent   to   the  English   fellowships   is) 
doubtless  a  serious  want.     But  it  does  not 
follow,  as  many  of, our  reformers  seem  to: 
think,  that  this  want  should  be  supplied  by, 
the  Government.    The  Commissioners  opine 
that  it  would  be  "  unwise  to  trust  to  the  pub- 
lic Exchequer  for  the  foundation  of  scholar- 
ships in  the  Universities."     It  would  certain- 
ly be  futile;  and  we  are  by  no  means  clear ; 
that  it  would  merit  any  better  fate.    Whyr 
should  our  Colleges  be  enriched  from  the. 
public  funds  ?   It  is  not  irom  grants  of  public 
money  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  derive  • 
their  wealth.     If  we  can  number  among  our  * 
kings  no   pious   founder  like   Edward  ii.,  I 
among  oux  nobles  no  Walter  de  Merton, ' 
among  our  prelates  no  William  of  Wyke- 
ham   or  William  of  Waynflete,  what   has 
the  Government  to  do  with  this  ?     A  noble 
scheme  for  establishing  education  on  a  pro- 
per footing  was  lost   at  the  Reformation. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Abbot,  makes,  the  ■• 
Earl  of  Morton  thus  complain  to  the  liegeht 
Murray, — 

"  I  think  priests  of  all  persuasions  are  much  , 
like  each  other.  Here  is  Jphii  Knox,  who  made 
such  a  noble  puHer-dowrl,  is  ambitious  of  becbm-,'. 
mg  a  setter-hp.'aiicf'a  fonnderof  schools'and  col-  j 
leges  out  of  the  Abbey  landa  and  bishops'  rents,  ' 
and  other  spoils  of  Rome,  which  the  nobility  of  1 
Scotland  have  won  with  their  sword  and  bow,  ' 
and  with  which  he  would  endow  new  hives  to  -. 
aing  the  old  drone."  , 

That  the  Earl  of  Morton  and  his  grasping  ; 
conipeers  succeeded  in  securing  the  church '' 
lands  to   themselves,  was  a  misfortune  pf 
which  we  must  bear   the   cousequcuces  i^ 
humbled  silence.     If, our  nobles  and  priests.^ 
of  old  time  were  so  niggardly  and  so  little 
devout,  as'to  give  nothing  of  their  abundance 
for  the  support  of  religion  and  good  learn-  ' 
ing,  that  may  be  a  very  gopd  reason  why  we,' 
should  abate  somewhat  of  our  noisy  nation- 
ality, but  it  is  no  very  good  reason  why  our 
Universities  should  be  now  endowed  from 
the  imperial  revenue.*    Further,  fellowships  -, 
and  scholarships  are  not  all  in  all.      En-,, 
dowments  by  themselves  do  wo^ encourage,, 
learning.  ■  "  Honos  enim  alit   artes,"  says.. 
Cicero,   "  omnesque  ad  studia  incenduntur,  , 
gloria."     Facts  prove  the  truth  of  Cicero's 
remark.     The  wealfJi  of  Oxford,  before  she 


*  Asit  18,  the  Commissioiiers  appear  ^  to  hare  dis-,, 
tributed  among  our  Colleges— in  addition  to  exisiing'  ! 
grants— upwards  of  £l0'6i  of  public  money:  to  thii'' 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  £944 :  to  that  of  Cllas-  '• 
gow,£lS25;  of  Aberdeen,  £1260;  and  of  Edinbiirgh  •  > 
£3503.  Tlus  is  exclusive  of  a  temporary  proyisionr;^ 
of  £2446  for  compensation  to  seven .  professors  in  " 
Aberdeen,  deprived  of  their  offices  by  the  Uiiion  of  ^ 
the  Colleges.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  iiiclude  £150  ' 
to  St.  Andrews  for  Examiners. 
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established  hoRoui-s,  served  only  to  deepen 
the  torpor  in  which  she  lay.  With  honours 
her  energies  revived,  though  it  was  many 
years  before  her  substantial  rewards  became 
uniformly  the  prizes  of  merit.  By  the  force 
of  honours  solely,  the  study  of  mathematics 
was  long  kept  up  without  substantial  re- 
wards of  any  sort ;  or,  worse  still,  in  the 
presence  of  such  rewards,  all  diverted  into 
another  channel.  Lastly,  such  a  system  a§ 
we  have  indicated,  while  everything  for  the 
student,  would  also  do  much  for  the  pi-ofess- 
ors.  Intercourse  and  opportunities  of  com- 
parison would  stimulate  their  efforts,  would 
force  them  to  regard  themselves  not  as  mere 
teachers  of  separate  classes,  but  as  members 
of  a  great  academical  organization.  And 
this  would  bring  with  it  co-operation  in 
other  matters  also,  such  as  the  question  of 
matriculation  examinations,  with  regard  to 
which  no  college  can  be  expected  to  moVe 
alone. 

It  would  have  been  a  real  gain  had  such 
a  system  as  this  been  organized  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Commissioners.     But  the 
opportunity  has  not  fled.     The  professors 
might  of  themselves  adopt  it  now ;  and,  if, 
the  views  of  its  importance  above  expressed 
have  any  truth,  they  will  be  liable  to  re- 
proach should  they  make  no  endeavour  so 
to  do.     With  a  little  forbearance,  a  little 
mutual  concession,  this  great  boon  might 
be  conferred  on  our  students  —  this  great 
help  rendered  to  the  advancement  of  learn- 
ing in  the  country.      Speaking  generally, 
that  part  of  the  Report  which  deals  with 
educational  questions  is  the  least  satisfac- 
tory.    It  is  far  from  being  exhaustive,  or 
even  very  thorough.     At  this  crisis,  as  it 
may  be  considered,  in  the  history  of  our 
Universities,  it  would  have  been  most  val- 
uable, as  well  as  most  interesting,  had  all 
the  numerous  questions  which  concern  their 
wellbeing  been  fully  and  carefully  handled. 
There  is  no  trace  of  anything  of  the  sort 
here.     We  find  nothing  resembling  the  at- 
tractive discussions,  the  breadth  of  view, 
the  intimate  familiarity  with  all  academical 
matters,  the  extensive  general  knowledge, 
the  wealth  of  illustration,  which  gave  to  the 
Oxford  Commission   Report   of  1852   the 
character  of  a  complete  treatise  on  Univer- 
sity education.    Especially  "conspicuous by 
its  absence,"  is  any  acquaintance  with  the 
extensive  changes  which  lately  took  place 
in  the   English   Universities; — fruitful  in 
examples   and  even    in   warnings.      Even 
on  the  subjects  which  are   discussed,  the 
style  is  curt  and  dogmatic ;  we  are  givfen 
conclusions   rather  than  reasons.     And  to 
many  important  topics  there  is  no  reference 
at  all.     The  question  of  matriculation  ex- 


'  aminations,*   which   has    always    received 
much  attention  from  University  reformers, 
is   altogether    omitted.      The   question   of 
extra-academical  degrees   or  titles,  such  as' 
are  conferred  in  the  '•  middle-class  examina- 
tions" of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  left 
equally   unnoticed.      The    introduction    of 
such  degrees  into  Scotland  has  been  advo- 
cated by  the  General  Councils  of  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  ;  and,  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  it  received 
support  from  Professor  Kelland   and  Dr.- 
Lyon  Play  fair.     We  believe  such  a  mcas-- 
ure  to  be  quite   uncalled   for.     Whatever 
may  be  the  use  of  these  degrees  in  England, 
where  University  education  is  confined  to  a 
few,  they  cannot  be  necessary  here  with  a 
University  system  embracing  in  its  range' 
all  classes  of  society.    The  true  way  to  test 
and  improve  the  teaching  of  our  schools  is 
by  a  matriculation  examination  the  same  in 
all  our  Universities,     Of  yet  more  import-** 
ance  and  general  interest  is  the  question  of 
extra  academical  teaching.     In  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  such   teaching   has   been   for 
some  time  recognised  in  Edinburgh,  and  W 
now  to  be  recognised  in  all  the  Universities. 
The  Commissioners,  however,'have  subje6t-' 
ed  it  to  certain  salutary  restrictions  :   the 
teachers  must  obtain  the  permission  of  the 
University  Court,  and  are  prohibited  from 
under-bidding  the  professors  in  the  matter ' 
of   fees.      A   serious   question   may   open 
hereafter,  whether  a  similar  freedom"  should 
not  be  extended   to  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  ' 
Why  should  professors  in  that  Faculty  en*' 
joy  a  monopoly  denied   to   their   medical' 
brethren?     Are  they  so  tender  as  to  need; 
shelter   from    the    bracing   atmosphere   of 
competition?     These  and  similar  questions 
were  doubtless  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  had 
they  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  their 
deliberations.      Their   views    would   have 
been  entitled  to  great  weight,  and  besides 
being  valuable  in  themselves,  would  have' 
probably  conferred  the  substantial,  thongh 

*  A  certain  examination  on  entering  the  Fniversi- ' 
tT  is  allowed  by  the  Commissioners,  by  success  at : 
which  a  student  may  pass  at  once  into  the  higher 
Latin  and   Greek  classes,  thus  shortening  by  one 
year  the  course  of  study  necessary  for  a  degree ; , 
and,  as  a  part  of  this  provision,  they  have  abolished  ' 
a  rule  formerly  existing  at  Aberdeen,  compelling  all  * 
bui-sars,  however  advanced  their  state  of  prepara- 
tion, to  begin  with  the  junior  classes;  a  step,  of 
course,  opposed  by  the   enlightened  professors  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  that  University.     But  this  ex- 
amination, though  useful,  does  not  supply  the  place  ' 
of  a  matriculation  examination  properly  so  called,  ' 
the  object  of  which  is  to  refuse  insufficiently  pre- 
pared students  admissionto  the  University  altogeth- 
er, thus  devolving  purely  elementary  teaching  on 
the  schooL 
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indirect  benefit  of  saving  us  from  the  ran- 
dom and  ill-considered  suggestions  so  fre- 
quent, both  from  Councils  and  individuals, 
at  best  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the 
public,  and  rendering  an  important  subject 
distasteful  and  unpopular,  and  which  some 
chance  success  might  elevate  into  real  in- 
juries to  education.  Agam,  we  are  inform- 
ed that  they  received  many  communica- 
tions from  men  engaged  or  interested  in 
University  teaching.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  communications  were  not  pub- 
lished. The  opinions  of  such  men  would 
have  been  most  instructive ;  and  we  should 
have  been  enabled  to  test  the  conclusion  at 
which  the  Commissioners  have  arrivedj  by 
examining  the  grounds  on  which  they  have 
been  based.  Fifty-one  pages  in  this  blue- 
book,  which  might  have  contained  much 
valuable  evidence,  have  been  utterly  thrown 
away  in  recording  the  minutes  of  each 
meeting.  What  does  the  public  care  to 
know  as  to  the  order  or  form  in  which  the 
Commissioners  got  through  their  work  ? 
The  dates  of  the  meetings,  and  the  names 
of  the  Commissioners  present,  would  have 
given  all  the  information  necessary. 

On  the' other  hand,' it  must  be  admitted, 
that  their  views  on  educational  matters,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  generally  sound ;  and 
they  are  specially  entitled  to  respect  for 
their  wise  conservatism.  They  have  re- 
quired four  sessions'  attendance  in  arts  as  a 
condition  of  graduation;  they  have  intro- 
duced little  change  in  studies  which  experi- 
ence has  tested  and  found  good  ;  they  have 
treated,  with  fitting  disregard  the  vulgar 
clamour  often  raised  against  classical  learn- 
ing ;  they  have  given  no  countenance  to  a 
notion — at  one  time  wide-spread,  and  which 
in  some  quarters  lingers  yet  —  that  Univer- 
sity Reform  consists  in  establishing  pro- 
fessorships in  every  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge :  though  the  claims  of  important  lan- 
guages like  Gaelic,  and  of  profound  sciences 
like  Psycho-physiology  seem  to  have  been 
urgently  pressed  upon  them.*  They  might 
on  some  points  have  gone  further ;  they 
have  erred  on  the  safe  side.  It  is  a  thing 
to  be  thankful  for,  that  our  Colleges  have 
not  been  exposed  to  rash  and  vexatious  in- 
terference. 


*  In  Glasgow  the  Commissioners  have  established 
three  new  Professorships — of  English  Literature,  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  of  Conveyancing.  Of  these 
the  first  only  imposes  any  burden  on  the  public 
funds,  the  second  being  provided  for  out  of  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Chapel-Royal,  and  the  third  being  en- 
dowed by  the  Faculty  of  Procurators  in  Glasgow. 
In  Edinburgh  they  have  founded  a  Professorship  of 
Sanskrit  which  receives  £200  a  year  from  the  public 
funds,  besides  the  interest  of  £4000  appropriated 
for  that  purpose  by  Dr.  John  Muir  of  Edinburgh. 


It  has  been  sometimes  said  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Commissioners  has  been  too 
exclusively  in  the  interests  of  the  Profess- 
ors. We  cannot  see  the  slightest  foundation 
for  this  charge.  The  Commissioners  have 
so  distributed  the  University  funds  and  the 
moneys  placed  at  their  disposal  by  Govern- 
ment as  to  secure  to  our  professors  some- 
thing like  a  respectable  income.  They 
have  attached  assistants  to  the  chairs  the 
work  of  which  required  such  aid ;  and  they 
have  provided  for  the  retirement  of  aged 
or  infirm  professors  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  public  servants.  But  in  all  this,  if 
we  look  at  the  thing  fairly,  they  have  con- 
sulted far  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  pi-o- 
fessors  than  for  the  interests  of  the  public. 
There  seems  to  exist  in  some  quarters  a  sort 
of  hostility  towards  the  professorial  body  ■ 
which  is  very  unreasonable  and  very  un- 
accountable. Perhaps  it  may  be  a  legacy 
from  former  times,  when  professors  were 
undoubtedly  appointed  more  from  family , 
affection  than  from  regard  to  their  fitness 
for  the  office.  But  these  old  abuses  have 
been  of  late  years  less  frequent,  and  are 
now,  it  may  be  hoped,  at  an  end  for  ever. 
That  even  under  the  neW  system  of  patron- 
age the  best  men  will  be  uniformly  appoint-  ', 
ed  cannot  be  anticipated.  When  success  is 
invariably  in  proportion  to  desert  we  shall 
have  realized  the  condition  of  Plato's  ideal 
state — "when  kings  shall  be  philosophers, 
and  philosophers  kings."  But  we  may  an- 
ticipate that  bad  appointments  will  hence- 
forth be  rare.  The  University  Courts  are  --^ 
as  good  dispensers  of  patronage  as  could 
have  been  easily  devised,  and  will  seldom, 
we  fully  believe,  be  actuated  by  any  other 
feeling  than  an  honest  desire  to  do  their 
duty.  Therefore  we  may  confidently  ex- 
pect that  our  professors  will  become,  even 
more  entirely  than  they' now  are,  a  body  of 
men  whom  it  were  wrong  to  regard  with 
any  feelings  other  than  those  of  respect  and 
esteem.  Setting  aside  their  especial  duties 
as  teachers,  they  will  do  good  to  the  coun- 
try in  many  ways.  Their  influence  as  edu- 
cated and  liberal  men  will  check  the  bad'^  -ffflMNjI 
taste  and  bad  manners  of  a  narrow  nation-' 
ality ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  their ^ 
eminence  will  preserve  us  from  mere  pro- 
vincialism. They  will  do  this  far  more 
effectually  than  either  our  Church  or  our 
Bar.  In  neither  of  these  bodies  is  the  pres- 
ent state  of  learning  such  as  to  bring  much 
credit  to  the  country ;  and,  besides,  the 
profession  of  letters  is  always,  and  rightly, 
more  highly  considered  than  any  other,  in 
respect  that  it  is  more  liberal,  better  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  high  tone  of  mind  and 
breadth  and  truth  of  view,  less  bountifully 
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rewaixieij  with  the  world's  good  thhigs,  less 
ii^deed  ,,of  a  profession  or  higher  kind  of 
trMe,  moreof  a  pursuit  followed  for  its 
o;s?o  sake.  With  professors  capable  of  ren- 
dj^^ing  such  services,  and  with  a  good  sys- 
te.m  of  examination  in  honours  to  stimulate 
aiftd  reward  our  students,  we  should  see  no 
reason  to  despair  of  the  learning  of  the 
CQuntiry,  or  to  doubt  that  the  future  of  our 
Universities  may  yet  be  worthy  of  their 
past. 


Art.  Vlir, — 1.  Dei  JSforske  Folks  Eistorie. 

P.  A.  Munch.     Vols.  i.  ih  iii.     Christi- 

auia,  1852-55. 
2.  Deii    Danske   Mrohring  of  Englmd  og 

Normandiet.     S.  J.  A.  Worsaae.     Co- 

.penhagen,   Gyldendalske    Boghhandling, 

Memorable  words ;  were  those  uttered  by 
Kjng;,d]ii.f  Haroldson,  a  few  days  before  his 
deatli,.  as,  he,  was  crossing  the  border  from 
Sweden  tq  Nj9J!"Nyfty,j  and  climbing  the  ridge 
wli[(ofi  Ivc^-dqwn  upon  Me^adale,  and  far 
oiijt  towards  the  west :  "  Yes,  I  am  silent," 
h^  replied  to  Bishop  Sigurd,  who  had  ask- 
ed; why  the  flow  of  lively  wit,  with  which 
h^.  had  cheered  his  chosen  band  on  their 
weary  way,  had  suddenly  ceased,  and  why 
the  King  had  sunk  into  a  fit  of  brooding  re- 
serve. ,_  "  Yes,  I  am  silent,  for  strange  things 
have 'now  for  a  while  come  over  me.  As  I 
gpzed  from  the  Fells  towards  the  west,  I 
thought  how  many  happy  days  I  have  spent 
in,  this  land.  Then  methought  I  saw  not  as 
far  as  Droutheim  alone,  but  over  all  Nor- 
way;  and  lo!  the  longer  the  vision  lasted, 
t]^j5  fai'ther  I  saw,  till  I  saw  over  the  whole 
e^i-th,  both  la^id  and  sea.  Then  it  seemed 
a^  though  I  knew  clearly  all  the  spots 
w^jther  I  bad  been  before;  but  just  as 
clearly  saw  1  the  spots  which  I  bad  not  be- 
fore seen  ;,,  yea,  some  even  I  had  never 
heard  spoken  of,  both  where  men  dwell  and 
Wihere  no  man  .dwells,  so  far  as  the  wide 
world  stretches."  Then  the  Bishop  alighted 
from  his  horse,  bowed  before  the  King,  and 
embraced  his  feet.  "  It  is  a  saint  we  here 
fqllp.^Y/'.were  his,  words  to  the  wondering 
b^m^.  --.Kot  the  least  remarkable  even  then 
aoapflgthat  company  was  Harold  Sigurd- 
sop,  the  King's  half-brother,  a  youth  scarce 
fit^een,.but  tall  and  manly  beyond  his  years. 
Th;-ee  days,  afterwards,  the  King  met  his 
rebellious  chiefs  at  Sticklestad,  a  farm  in: 
Low,er.  Veradale,  .and  there,  after  a  stub- 
b^n  light,  he  fell,  with  great  part  of  his 
ti,  on  the  31st  of  August   1030.     But 


though    conquered,    he    fell    a    conqueror. 
Much  perished  at  Sticklestad  besides  the 
mortal  body  of  Oiaf  Haroldson.    That  was,, 
the   last  outbreak  in  Norway  of  the  old' 
faith  and  the  old  order  of  things,  against 
the  new  Christianity  and  the  new  system,  of 
which  Olaf  was  the  great  champion  in  thety 
north.     It  was  a  protest  against  progress,:; 
civil  culture,  social  order,  and  law  rightly 
understood.     Many  centuries  of  old  tradi- 
tion, and  a  whole  array  of  popular  beliefs, 
stood  side  by  side  with  the  sturdy  chiefs, 
who  nominally  fought  for  King  Canute  and 
the  Danish  rule  in  Norway,  but  really  for  j 
their  old  prejudices,  superstitions,  and  cus-,| 
toms,  for  their  isolated  and  individual  inde- 
pendence, for  their  right  of  private  war,  for 
their  own  interests,  in  short,  matched  against 
the  common  good.     Even  before  the  fatal 
day,  it  is  easy  to  see  from  all  the  accounts.,, 
that  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  were  ill  at  ease ;  , 
even  then  the  leaven  of  Olaf's  enlightened,  ,i 
reign  was  secretly  working  in  the  hearts  of  ^ 
his  people,  who  were  led,  many  of  them  much 
against   their  consciences,  to   fight  against , 
their  former  lord.     It  seemed,  no  doubt,  to,^ 
many,  a  strange  and  bitter  thing  to  fig]it  for 
Danish  rule  against  their  lawful  king,  whose 
faults,  whatever  they  might  have  been,  were 
virtues  compared  to  the  insults  and  injuries 
suffered    under   a   foreign   yoke.     Bitterer 
still  for  brother  to  slay  brother,  father  son, 
and  friend  friend.     Even  the  very  fact  that 
the  host  of  the  chiefs  was  overwhelming, 
while  the  King's  band  was  small,  though  it 
helped  his  subjects  to  their  hard-won  victory, 
brought  with  it  a  reproachful  feeling  after  t 
the  battle  had  ended  in  Olaf's  otherthrow, 
for  it  lessened  the  joy  of  victory  to  remem- 
ber that  numbers  more  than  prowess  had 
turned  the  fight,  and  Olaf's  undaunted  brav- 
ery only  stood  out  in  stronger  and  brighter 
relief  against  the  dark  masses  of  his  foes. 
When  to  all  this  was  added  the  "  uncanny" 
feeling  that,  as  well  before  God  as  towards 
men,  they  were  on  the  wrong  side,  that  Olaf 
was  God's  champion,  that  the  firmness  of 
his  faith,  refused  ail  heathen  aid,  tliat  he  re- 
fused to  have  any  but  baptized  warriors  in 
his  ranks;  in  ii  word,  that  the  wrath  of,; 
Heaven   was   hot  against   the  chiefs,   and  r. 
showed  itself  by  strange  signs  and  tokens,  » 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  total  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  happened  on  that  very 
afternoon,  and  hid  the  deed  of  blood  with 
thick  darkness  just  when  Olaf  fell :    when 
we  think  of  all  this,  we  need  not  wonder 
that  even  those  headstrong  chiefs  went  back 
to  their  homesteads  with  the  weight  of  mur- 
der on  their  hearts,  or  that  they  looked  upon 
the   sufferings  which   befell   them   shortly 
after  from  the  Danish  rule,  as  a  just  retri- 
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bution  for  their  sin.  Then  it  was  that  the 
bishop's  saying  that  King  Olaf  was  a  saint 
spread  like  wildfire  among  the  people  for 
whom  he  had  done  so  much,  and  who  had 
treated  him  so  ill.  Within  the  year,  his 
body,  which  no  one  at  first  dared  so  much 
as  to  shelter  beneath  a  roof,  and  which  had 
been  buried  by  stealth  in  a  sandhill  near 
Nidaros,  as  Drontheim  was  then  called,  was 
solemnly  exhumed  in  the  presence  of,  and 
in  spite  of  the  Danish  rulers.  It  was  found 
to  be  fresh  and  incorrupt,  and  laid  in  a  cost- 
ly shrine  ;  and  thus  it  was,  that  "  Olaf  the 
Fat,"  as  his  foes  mockingly  called  him  from 
the  fulness  of  his  figure,  became  Saint  Olaf, 
the  patron  of  Norway  and  the  North ;  so 
fulfilling,  in  a  wonderful  way,  a  part  at 
least  of  the  vision  which  the  King  had  seen 
on  the  Fells  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 
But  the  repentance  of  the  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple went  further.  By  his  death  Olaf  gave 
Norway  that  common  feeling  which  makes 
a  nation.  So  long  as  countries  are  split 
into  small  kingships,  and  each  valley  has  its 
chief,  it  is  difficult  to  get  theha  to  combine 
for  one  common  effort,  and  such  countries 
are  the  natural  prey  of  bold  invaders.  So 
it  had  been  in  Norway.  Neither  the  mighty 
Harold  Fairhair,  great  as  had  been  his 
power  —  nor  any  of  his  sons  and  descend- 
ants, more  or  less  feeble  successors  to  his 
sway,  had  succeeded  in  rousing  Norway  to 
national  spirit.  Their  time  was  spent  in 
putting  down  rising  after  rising,  in  bowing 
down  the  haughty  necks  of  chief  after  chief 
They  were  kings  often  without  a  people,  in 
hiding,  in  exile,  and  often  their  royal  robe 
proved  at  last  a  bloody  winding-sheet.  At 
most  they  were  kings  of  a  part  of  Norway 
at  a  time,  with  other  parts  of  the  country 
in  arms  against  them.  But  after  Olaf's 
death  all  felt  the  want  of  amative  ruler,  all 
hated  the  Danish  rule  of  Canute's  son, 
Sweyn,  who,  a  mere  child,  was  a  puppet  in 
the  arms  of  his  mother  Alfiva,*  the  hated 
Saxon  woman,  with  whom  the  great  Ca- 
nute— or  Old  Canute  as  the  Northmen  call- 
ed him — had  contracted  an  adulterous  con- 
nexion, or  at  best  a  left-handed  marriage 
across  the  sea  in  subject  England,  and  all 
turned   their  eyes  to   Russia,  where,  under 


*  Her  true  Saxon  name  was  ^Ifgifu.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  ^Ifhelm  Ealdorman  of  Northampton. 
Florence  of  Worchester  {Monum.  Hist.  Brit.  i.  SO?) 
calls  her  "filia  Alfhelmi  duels  et  nobilis  matronse 
Wulfrunaa."  He  calls  her  also  "  Hamtunensis"  and 
"  Northamtunensis."  Snorro  {Ilelmskr.,  chap.  258) 
calls  her  father  "  Alfrun,"  a  name  blended  out  of  his 
own  and  his  wife's  name.  She  had  long  been  Ca- 
nute's concubine  before  he  was  said  to  have  married 
her,  and  even  Saint  Olaf  was  said  by  some  to  have 
been  her  lover,  but  the  great  king  had  lured  her 
away  from  the  then  Norwegian  Viking. 
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the  fostering  care  of  King  Jaroslav,  Mag- 
nus, Saint  Olaf's  only  son  by  Alfhilda  the 
Saxon  slave-girl,  a  child  of  rare  gifts  of 
mind  and  body,  was  tenderly  cherished  and 
jealously  guarded  by  his  father's  friends  and 
kinsfolk. 

The  capital  of  the  Russian  rule  in  those 
days  was  Kieff,  where  the  dynasty  origin- 
ally sprung  from  Rurik,  the  Scandinavian 
Viking,  held  its  court.  In  the  reign  of  Vla- 
dimir the  Great,  Jaroslav's  father,  those 
tribes  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  in  his  brother-in-law  Jaroslav,  for  they 
both  married  daughters  of  King  Olaf  of 
Sweden,  Saint  Olaf  had  ever  found  a  faith- 
ful friendj^nd  zealous  follower  of  the  true 
faith.  The  relations  of  the  Russians  to  the 
North  in  general,  and  to  Sweden  in  particu- 
lar, were,  for  the  most  part,  friendly,  and 
through  Russia,  and  down  the  Dnieper  to 
the  Black  Sea,  ran  a  constant  stream  of 
trade  between  the  North  and  the  farthest 
East.  To  Russia,  then,  the  eyes  of  the  re- 
pentant Norwegian  chiefs  were  turned,  and 
messages  passed  between  the  exiles  in  Rus- 
sia and  their  countrymen  at  home,  which 
ended  in  the  year  1034,  in  an  embassy  or 
deputation,  who  went  through  Sweden  to 
Russia,  crossed  the  Baltic,  and  so  up  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  to  Aldeigjaborg,  a  mart  on 
Lake  Ladoga,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  port  of 
Holmgard,  or  Novgorod.  At  first,  Jaroslav 
was  very  unwilling  to  trust  the  son  to  the 
murderers  of  his  father,  but  at  last,  moved 
by  the  entreaties  of  the  Norwegians  in  his 
service,  he  allowed  him  to  go,  after  taking^ 
solemn  oaths  from  twelve  of  the  chiefs  to 
be  faithful  to  Magnus.  So  the  chiefs  went 
home  by  the  same  way  in  1035  ;  and  on 
reaching  Norway,  the  feeling  in  favour  of 
Magnus  was  so  general,  that  he  won  his 
father's  kingdom  without  a  blow,  and  Sweyn 
and  his  mother  fled  to  Denmark,  never  to 
return. 

Now  let  us  leave  Magnus  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  where,  a  boy  of  ten 
years  old  when  he  returned,  he  grew  up 
showing  early  great  powers  both  of  body 
and  mind.  We  must  not  forget  that  half- 
brother  of  Saint  Olaf,  Harold,  the  son  of 
Sigurd  Syr,  who,  when  fifteen  years  old, 
thought  himself,  and  was  thought  by  others, 
man  enough  to  take  part  in  the  bloody  fight 
at  Sticklestad.  Tr»e  it  is,  that  King  Olaf, 
just  before  the  onslaught,  was  unwilling 
that  his  brother  should  share  his  perils. 
"  He  is  a  bairn  in  age,"  said  the  Saint,  "  let 
him  stand  aside."  Harold  would  not  hear 
of  such  an  indignity.  "  I  will  have  my 
sword's-hilt  tied  to  my  arm,  if  I  am  not 
strong  enough  to  wield  it,  for  no  one  has 
better  will  than  I  to  trounce  these  boors." 
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He  had  his  way,  fought  with  great  renown, 
and  came  out  of  the  fray  sorely  wounded ; 
but  Rognvald,  Brusi's  son,  the  Orkney  Earl, 
Saint  Olaf's  foster-child,  brought  the  lad  out 
of  the  fight,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  fled 
with  him  in  the  night  to  an  outlying  farm 
up  the  dale.  The  owner  showed  him  every 
kindness,  kept  him  there  by  stealth  till  his 
wounds  were  healed,  and  then  gave  him  his 
son  for  a  guide  across  the  Swedish  wilds. 
The  farmer  probably  knew  the  name  of  his 
guest,  but  his  household  seem  neither  to 
have  known  the  worth  of  the  life  or  the  rank 
of  the  man  whom  they  had  thus  befriended ; 
yet  the  son,  in  after  days,  could  tell  how, 
"after  the  battle  in  which  Kin^gpiaf  fell, 
there  came-  twelve  men  to  my  father's 
house,  and  brought  with  them  a  wounded 
man.  The  man  who  led  them  was  the  fair- 
est of  men,  and  light  wias  his  hair.  After 
that  those  men  went  on  their  way ;  but  a 
while  after  that  same  summer,  my  father 
bade  me  saddle  two  horses,  and  I  did  as  he 
bade  me,  and  then  my  father  came,  and  led 
with  him  a  man  tall  of  growth,  in  a  red 
cloak,  and  he  had  a  flapping  hat  slouched 
over  his  brows,  so  that  one  could  not  see 
his  face.  My  father  bade  me  guide  that 
man  till  he  told  me  to  turn  back.  So  we 
fared  both  together,  and  one  day,  as  we 
rode  through  some  woodlands,  he  checked 
his  horse,  and  turned  towards  me,  and  sung 
this  with  a  laugh, — 

*  Now  cross  I  wood  on  wood, 
A  wight  of  little  worth. 
Who  kens  bat  I  may  be 
Widely  known  hereafter.' 

"  So  we  fared  till  we  came  east  of  the 
waste  to  some  land  where  men  dwelt,  and 
which  was  strange  to  me,  and  soon  after 
we  found  those  same  men  who  had  brought 
the  wounded  man  to  my  father's  house. 
They  hailed  the  man  in  the  red  cloak  by 
the  name  of  '  Harold.'  Then  saw  I  his  face 
and  features.  He  was  a  stalwart  man,  pale 
of  hue,  and  yet  noble,  rather  scowling  and 
grim  of  countenance,  but  courteous  withal. 
He  gave  me  then  a  belt  and  knife,  and  bade 
me  turn  back.  Then  I  fared  till  I  came 
home  to  my  father's  house." 

From  Sweden  Earl  Rognvald  and  his 
charge  passed  over  to  Russia  to  Jaroslav's 
court,  where  Magnus  was.  Here  Harold 
spent  about  two  years,  ftitering,  no  doubt 
still  under  Earl  Rognvald's  guardianship, 
into  that  band  of  warriors,  the  original  of 
those  Varangians*  so  famous  in  the  annals 


*  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Varangians 
at  Constantinople  were  a  copy  of  the  Northern  Band 
or  Body-guard  with  which  the  Russian  princes,  and 
particularly  Vladimir,  had  strengthened  his  power. 


of  Byzantium,  and  of  whom  we  shall  short- 
ly have  to  speak.  Here  he  gained  some 
skill  in  war,  and  made  a  step  or  two  on 
that  path  of  fame  on  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  heart  was  set.  He  had  now  an- 
other reason  for  exertion.  At  Jaroslav's 
court  the  youth  of  seventeen  met  Elizabeth 
the  king's  daughter,  and  became  a  suitor  for 
her  hand.  Her  father  did  not  refuse  his 
suit,  but  said,  he  must  think  twice  before 
he  gave  away  his  daughter  to  a  foreigner, 
"  who  has  no  realm  of  his  own  to  rule,  and 
is  besides  not  over  rich  in  goods."  So  they 
were  to  wait,  as  so  many  lovers  have 
waited,  till  they  were  a  little  older,  and  till 
Harold,  by  the  favour  of  Saint  Olaf  and  his 
own  strong  arm,  had  won  more  fame  and 
wealth. 

But  to  fame  and  wealth  in  those  days  there 
was  one  royal  road  for  a  warrior  from  the 
North  in  the  East  of  Europe,  This  was  to 
seek  service  in  the  Emperor's  body-guard — 
the  famous  Varangians  at  Constantinople. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians  about  the  year  1034,  but  nearly 
fifty  years  before  that  date  we  know,  from 
Northern  sources,  that  it  was  customary  for 
Scandinavians  to  enter  into  such  a  body  of  \ 
men.  The  first  we  read  of  is  Kolskegg,  in 
the  Njal  Saga,  of  whom  we  are  told  that 
when  he  parted  from  his  brother  Gunnar, 
in  the  year  985,  he  stayed  for  some  time  in 
Denmark  and  Russia,  and  at  last  betook 
himself  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became 
captain  of  the  Varangians,     In  all  likelihood 


Vladimir,  in  fact,  found  it  prudent  to  disband  a  por- 
tion of  them.  The  following  are  Nestor's  words,  as 
given  by  Munch :  "  The  Varangians  said  to  Vladi- 
mir, This  town  Kieffi  belongs  to  us ;  we  have  con- 
quered it,  and  we  will  have  a  ransom  from  every 
inhabitant."  "  Wait  a  month,"  answered  Vladimir, 
"  till  the  sable  skins  come."  But  the  sable  skins 
did  not  come.  Th#  the  Varangians  said,  "  Thou 
hast  cheated  us,  but  we  know  the  way  to  Greece." 
"  Very  well !  be  off  with  you,"  said  Vladimir.  Mean- 
time he  picked  out  the  best  and  bravest  of  them,  and 
divided  them  amongst  the  different  quarters  of  the 
town.  The  rest  took  their  way  to  the  Emperor's  city. 
But  Vladimir  sent  an  embassy  before  them  to  greet  the 
Emperor,  and  to  tell  him,  "  A  band  of  Varangians 
are  coming  to  thee ;  do  not  expose  thyself  to  the 
risk  of  letting  them  come  all  together  into  thy  city, 
for  then  they  will  make  disturbances  as  they  do 
here.  Divide  them,  and  destroy  them,  but  above 
all  things  let  none  of  them  come  back."  It  is  very 
true  that  Nestor  and  other  Russian  writers  use  the 
word  Varangian  to  mean  a  man  from  the  western  or 
Scandinavian  side  of  the  Baltic,  and  not  of  any  par- 
ticular band,  but  it  is  as  true  that  these  Varangians 
whom  Vladimir  devoted  to  destruction,  were  a  part 
of  his  body-guard.  The  Emperor  seems  to  have 
taken  the  hint  to  divide,  without  finding  it  necessary 
to  destroy  the  auxiliaries,  for  the  number  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  early  times  at  least,  seems  to  have 
been  comparatively  small,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have 
originated,  thougk  they  often  assisted,  in  the  dis- 
turbances so  common  in  the  imperial  city. 
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they  were  established  by  the  Emperor, 
very  soon  after  the  events  at  KiefF,  under 
Vladimir,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  That  would  be  about  the  year 
990.  It  had  always  been  the  custom  of 
the  Emperors  of  the  East  to  employ  foreign 
mercenaries  ;  but  these  were  of  a  peculiar 
sort.  These  duties  were  extraordinary,  and 
their  discipline  strict.  After  they  had  once 
taken  the  Emperor's  pay,  or  gone  a  mala, 
as  the  Northern  expression  was,  they  be- 
longed entirely  to  the  Emperor  and  them- 
selves. After  a  given  time  they  were  free 
to  leave  the  band.  Strife  and  blows  were 
not  allowed  among  them,  and  if  they  arose 
were  punished  with  instant  death, — a  pro- 
vision, as  has  been  well  remarked,  very 
needful  among  a  company  of  men  recruited 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  North,  and 
among  whom  the  deadliest  enemies  in  their 
native  land  would  be  thrown  by  fortune  side 
by  side.  It  was  from  the  strictness .  and 
sanctity  of  their  obligations  and  engage- 
ments, that  their  name  arose.*  But  along 
with  strict  disciplineimd  heavy  obligations, 
they  had  also  great  privileges,  and  enjoyed 
large  favour.  In  Russia,  a  Vai'angian,  if 
attacked  or  assaulted  by  a  Sclavonian,  need- 
ed not  to  bring  witness  to  prove  his  case  ; 
his  own  oath  was  enough.  In  Constanti- 
nople, they  had  the  same  great  but  neces- 
sary immunity,  without  which  it  would 
have  been  hardly  possible  for  them  to  fulfil 
their  duties.  These  were  to  guard,  when 
at  home,  the  Emperor's  person  and  his 
treasures.  Wherever  the  Emperor  showed 
himself,  either  in  the  city  or  out  of  it,  in 
travel  or  in  war,  his  body-guard,  armed 
with  their  long-hafted  Norwegian  axes,  fol- 
lowed him.  Their  daily  duty  in  the  city 
was  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  as  well  outside 
the  palace  as  in  its  innermost  recesses,  at 
the  door  of  the  Emperor's  bedchamber. 
Their  quarters  formed  part  of  the  palace 
itself,  the  south-western  wing  of  which  was 
called  Excubita,  a  word  which  Northern 
mouths  gradually  shortened  into  Skift.\     In 


*  Vdr,  Anglo-Saxon  wcer,  from  which  the  name 
arose,  had  nothing  to  do  with  war.  It  meant  oath, 
or  a  promise  sanctioned  by  an  oath,  and  from  this 
point  of  view  might  be  considered  only  as  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Latin  Sacramentum, — the  oath  taken  to 
their  colours  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Among  the 
Greek  historians  the  word  Visringjar  passed  into 
^upayyoi,  pronounced  Varangi,  whence  our  Varan- 
gian.    See  Munch,  N.  H.,  ii.  55,  note. 

\  This  change,  as  Munch  observed,  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand, especially  when  one  bears  in  mind  how 
other  words  were  treated  by  the  Northmen.  Thus 
"  Hagia  Sophia,"  now  the  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia, 
became  "^gisif;"  the  Hippodrome  "  Padreim ;" 
"  Monachus,"  "  Munak."  So  it  was  that  "  Excubi- 
tum,"  which  the  vulgar  in  Constantinople  itself 
called    iaKov0iTov,     and     oKovlStTov,    pronounced 


all  public  festivals  and  processions,  when 
the  Emperor  showed  himself  arrayed  in  all 
his  glory,  the  Varangians  held  a  forward 
place.  They  stood  by  him  at  his  corona- 
tion in  the  Church  of  Saint  Sophia^  Th^y 
were  inseparable  from  him  in  pomp  as  well 
as  in  war,  and  their  Captain  was  therefore 
rightly  called  by  the  Greeks  Akoluthos,  or 
Follower. 

But  besides  these  privileges  which  clung 
round  the  Erapex'or  when  alive,  one  rnire 
valuable  still  was  the  right  of  his  body-guard 
when  he  expired.  This  was  the  strange 
right  or  custom  known  to  Northern  writers 
as  Polota  svarf,  literally,  "  the  Scouring  of 
the  Palac^  By  it  they  were  entitled,  when 
the  Emperor  died,  to  roam  at  will  through 
the  imperial  treasury,  when  every  man  as 
he  passed  might  clutch  and  carry  off  what- 
ever he  could  seize. 

As  regarded  numbers,  this  famous  band 
was  never  very  large,  and  in  this  respect 
the  Emperor  took  Vladimir's  hint.  From 
1000  to  2400  men  seem  to  have  been  its 
strength  at  various  times.  About  500  of 
these  were  often  employed  on  service  in 
the  field  away  from  Constantinople,  as,  a 
firm  knot  or  nucleus  of  strength  round 
which  the  weaker  and  looser  stuff  out  of 
which  the  Emperor's  forces  were  composed 
might  cluster  and  rally.  The  nationality 
of  that  heart  or  knot  changed  at  various 
times,  beating  strongly  in  unison  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Northern  races  in  their  own 
native  lands.  At  first  Swedes,  as  nearest 
to  Russia  and  the  East,  were  strong  in  it,^ 
then  as  troubles  arose  in  Norway,  Nor- 
wegians and  Icelanders,  like  Kolskegg  and 
Haldor,  Snorri's  son.  About  this  period 
there  would  be  fewer  Danes,  as  they  bad 
their  hands  full  with  their  English  wars. 
Then  Danes,  as  Norway  became  more  set- 
tled and  national,  and  lastly  Englishmen, 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  mixed  no  doubt  with 
many  a  sturdy  warrior  from  Northumbria, 
left  their  native  land  after  the  Norman 
Conquest.  And, thus  it  is  that  England, 
last  on  the  list  in  order  of  time,  came  to  be 
considered  as  the  main  source  whence  the 
Varangians  at  Byzantium  sprung,  and  that 
the  later  Greek  and  Italian  writers  speak  of 
"  Angles  who  are  called  Varangians,"  and 
make  them  hail  the  Emperor  at  Yule,  and 
wish  him  a  long  life  in  their  native  tongue, 
that  tongue  being  English,  lyKXiviarl. 

Of  this  splendid  corps  at  the  famous  city 
of  the  great  Emperor  at  Constantinople,  or 


"Skuviton,"  was  contracted  into  "Skuvt,"  Skyvt, 
and  lastly  Skift.  Compare  also  Stalimene,  formed 
from  ec  Tav  'ktjisva,  and  "Stamboul"  itself  from  if 
Tav  Ilo/ltv. 
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as  the  Northmen  called  it  Micklegarth,  the  1 
town  of  towns,  Harold  Sigurdson  had  often 
heard  during  his  stay  at  Jaroslav's  Court. 
There  was  the  field  for  enterprise,  and  thither 
down  the  Dnieper  he  passed,  followed  by  a 
goodly  company,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1032.  In  that  band  were  no  doubt  many 
of  his  own  countrymen,  but  the  mass  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  Eussians,  and  they 
even  seem  to  have  been  a  body  of  Russian 
auxiliaries  which  t^e  Emperor  was  anxious 
to  take  into  his  pay.  We  say  the  Em- 
peror, but  the  ruling  spirit  in  Constantinople 
at  that  time  was  not  a  man  but  a  woman. 
Romanos  Argyros,  or  Argyropoulos,  was 
indeed  Emperor,  but  he  was  onlj^^mperor 
by  the  will  of  Zoe  his  wife, — the  lustful  and 
ambitious  Zoe,  adaughter  of  his  predecessor 
Constantine  ix.  who  had  died  in  1028.  The 
marriage  was  not  one  of  affection  on  either 
side.  It  was  altogether  a  political  union. 
Romanos  was  old,  and  Zoe  fifty.  But,  in 
spite  of  her  years,  she  was  soon  weary  of 
her  husband,  and  her  heart  was  set  on  the 
young  and  handsome  Michael  Katallaktes, 
whom  his  kinsman,  John  the  Paphlagonian, 
one  of  the  chief  eunuchs  about  the  Court, 
had  taken  care  to  throw  in  the  way  of  the 
Empress.  Though  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  victim  to  epilepsy,  Michael  soon  found 
favour  in  Zoe's  eyes,  and  her  great  aim  now 
was  to  get  Romanos  quietly  out  of  the  way, 
that  her  guilty  passion  might  pass  into  a 
lawful  love.  Romanos  was  not  happy  at 
home,  and  his  life  hung  upon  a  hair  ;  but 
abroad  he  was  not  more  lucky.  The  Sara- 
cens pressed  hard  on  his  eastern  border, 
and  harried  every  coast  in  their  galleys. 
Bulgarians  and  Petchengers  wasted  his  em- 
pire on  the  north.  In  the  south  of  Italy, 
where  the  Greeks  still  held  their  own 
against  the  Lombard  Dukes,  a  new  foe  had 
sprung  up  in  those  Norman  warriors  whose 
prowess  showed  them  not  degenerate  from 
their  Scandinavian  forefathers.  The  Empire 
of  the  East  stood  therefore  in  need  of  brave 
warriors,  and  Harold's  love  of  adventure, 
and  greed  of  winning  wealth  and  fame,  were 
soon  satisfied.  His  first  campaign,  in  which 
he  served  no  doubt  as  a  leader  over'those 
Russian  auxiliaries,  was  made  by  sea  against 
the  Saracens  almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived. 
It  was  followed  by  complete  success,  and 
Nicephoros  Karantenos,  the  Emperor's  gen- 
eral, utterly  routed  the  enemy  in  more  than 
one  bloody  fight.  Harold  returned  to 
Constantinople  the  same  winter,  but  though 
he  was  known  to  many  of  his  countrymen 
there,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  at 
once  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  Varangians. 
With  characteristic  prudence  he  even  con- 
cealed his  name,  and  was  known  during  his 


whole  service  among  the  Greeks  by  a 
foreign  name.  He  called  himself  "  Nord- 
brikt,"  in  all  probability  to  conceal  his 
connexion  with  Jaroslav,  whose  policy  was. 
regarded  at  Constantinople  with  great  sus- 
picion. In  his  Saga,  written  when  his  fame 
had  filled  the  whole  North,  it  is  said  that  he 
had  hidden  his  name,  because  foreign  princes 
were  not  tolerated  in  Constantinople ;  but 
a  youth  of  barely  seventeen,  unknown  to 
fame,  and  coming  from  what  imust  have 
seemed  to  the  Greeks  tho  very  ends  of  the 
earth,  even  though  of  a  princely  stock,  could 
scarcely  have  been  excluded  on  the  score  of 
birth.  However  that  might  be,  he  hid  his 
name  and  lineage,  perhaps  simply  from  the 
feeling  of  an  exile's  shame,  and  served  for  a 
while  among  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  and 
not  with  his  own  countrymen.  Now  he 
was  sent  by  land  to  the  Babylonian  border, 
where  the  to\vn  of  Perkrin  had  been  seized 
and  held  by  Alim,  a  Saracen  rebel.  The 
Emperor's  forces  retook  the  place,  and 
Alim  was  slain.  Of  this  campaign,  Harold's 
skald  Thiodolf  sung  in  after-days,  that  he 
had  harried  the  Saracen's  land,  and  won 
eighty  towns.  From  this  time  during-  the 
next  four  years,  from  1033  to  1037,  Harold 
was  actively  employed  against  the  Saracens 
in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  in  the  latter  year  he  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  warrior  skilled  in  arms,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  his  youth  and  strength, 
twenty-two  years  old,  fair  of  face,  and  fair 
of  hue,  and  wondrous  tall,  for  his  stature 
was  above  seven  English  feet.* 

Meantime  the  lustful  Zoe  had  fulfilled 
her  plans.  Romanos  lived  too  long.  A 
slow  poison  had  been  given  him,  but  he  still 
lingered.  Her  impatience  passed  all  bounds 
of  decency,  and  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  April 
11, 1034,  she  had  him  suffocated  in  his  bath, 
and  that  very  day  was  wedded  to  Michael, 
who  now  mounted  the  throne  by  her  side.. 
But  remorse  and  his  dreadful  disease  gave 
the  guilty  husband  no  peace,  and  they  led  a 
wretched  life.  It  was  when  this  deed  of, 
shame  had  been  done  two  or  three  years 
that  Harold  came  back  from  the  wars, 
peace  having  been  made  with  the  Caliph  in 
Egypt,  and  then  it  was  that  he  entered  into 
the  Emperor's  body-guard,  and  became 
Captain,  though,  as  it  seems,  not  Akoluthos 
of  the  Varangians.  His  absence  from  the 
capital  will  account  for  the  fact  that  his  birth 


*  Five  Norwegian  ells,  each  very  little  less  than 
an  English  foot  and  a  half.  According  to  this  he 
would  be  about  seven  English  feet  and  five  inches, 
or  just  seven  and  a  half  of  the  present  Norwegian 
feet.  That  his  stature  was  extraordinary  is  plain 
from  the  answer  made  to  Tostig  before  the  battle  of 
Stamford  Bridge,  of  which  more  hereafter. 
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and  lineage  were  still  known  but  to  a  few 
chosen  followers,  who  probably  entered  in- 
to the  brotherhood  at  the  same  time.  To 
the  great  mass  he  was  known  only  as 
"  Nordbrikt,"  over  whose  birth  and  destiny 
a  dark  veil  hung,  which  many  tried  to  lift 
without  success.  But  all  thought  that  fair 
face  and  kingly  mien,  those  stalwart  limbs, 
and  that  gigantic  frame,  were  fated  one  day 
to  do  great  things. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Varangians,  and 
part  of  their  discipline,  to  hold  musters  and 
reviews,  where  all  were  bound  to  answer 
the  roll-call,  to  show  that  their  arms,  the 
long-hafted  axe,  the  heavy  sword,  and  ob- 
long shield  running  down  into  a  point,  were 
kept  sharp,  bright,  and  fit  for  instant  use. 
After  the  muster  followed  games  and  sports. 
Football  and  wrestling,  the  darling  pastimes 
of  the  North,  w-ere  not  forgotten,  and  lest, 
as  too  often  happened  in  their  native  land, 
the  rude  sport  should  turn  to  anger  and 
strife,  it  was  the  law  that  whosoever  dared 
to  do  his  brother-in-arms  wilful  hurt  should 
be  punished  with  death  on  the  spot.*  It 
was  on  one  of  these  occasions  when  the 
games  were  at  their  height,  and  some  play- 
ed while  others  sat  round  in  a  triple  ring, 
and  amongst  them  Harold  "  Nordbrikt,"  that 
the  Empress  and  her  ladies  came  that  way, 
and  stopped  to  gaze  on  their  manly  forms. 
After  admiring  for  a  while  their  strength  and 
skill,  the  Empress  cast  her  eyes  on  Harold, 
and  going  straight  up  to  him  said  :  "  Listen, 
Northman !  give  me  a  lock  of  thy  hair." 
Harold's  answer  it  is  impossible  to  give, 
but  it  asked  for  something  in  return,  which 
even  Zoe,  who  had  granted  so  many  favours, 
could  not  have  given.  But  the  reply  though 
coarse  and  rude,  was  witty  and  quick,  and 
all  laughed  that  heard  it,  though  they  won- 
dered at  the  boldness  of  the  youth  who  thus 
dared  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Empress, 
and  did  not  spare  her  with  his  biting  wit. 
Zoe  herself,  whose  taste  could  not  have  been 
over  nice,  seems  to  have  been  little  shocked, 
and  went  on  her  way  smiling  at  Harold's 
words,  and  feeding  her  eyes  on  his  manly 
form. 

But  it  was  not  in  witty  jests  and  idle 
games  that  Harold's  life  was  to  be  spent ; 
war  soon  called  him  once  more  to  the  field, 


*  For  their  strict  discipline  see  the  pretty  story  in 
Cedrenus,  where  a  Varangian  who  had  tried  to  vio- 
late a  woman  had  been  stabbed  to  death  by  his  vic- 
tim, who  clutched  his  sword  in  her  need,  and  drove 
it  through  his  body.  So  far  from  being  angered  at 
this  bold  deed,  or  from  seeking  to  avenge  it,  the 
Varangians,  collected  in  a  body,  crowned  her  with 
garlands,  and  made  over  to  her  all  the  goods  of  the 
guilty  man,  whose  body  was  left  unburied,  as  one 
whose  misdeeds  had  put  him  out  of  the  pale  of 
iheir  fellowship. 


and  this  time  it  was  against  a  worthier  foe. 
In  the  year  1038,  he  went  with  the  Varan- 
gians under  the  command  of  George  Man- 
iakes  to  Lower  Italy,  and  Sicily.  Now  for 
the  first  time  we  see  him  step  forward  as 
leader  of  the  Northern  Brotherhood.  He 
was  not  Akoluthos,  for  that  high  officer 
never  left  the  capital,  and  was  commonly 
a  Greek ;  but  he  had  a  more  honourable 
post  as  leader  or  captain  in  the  field  of  that 
body  which  left  Constantinople  for  foreign 
service.  George,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  in  good  odour  with  his  auxili- 
aries, was  a  gallant  and  lucky  captain. 
Under  him  they  won  many  towns,  now 
from  the  Lombards,  now  from  the  Nor- 
mans, now  from  the  Saracens  in  Sicily. 
The  theatre  of  war  shifts  like  the  colours  of 
a  kaleidoscope.  In  Sicily  alone  they  won 
thirteen  cities,  and  at  Messina,  where  they 
were  besieged  by  the  Saracen  Emir  Abulafar, 
by  a  spirited  sally  they  routed  him  in  his  very 
camp,  and  took  such  booty,  that  the  victors 
shared  amongst  them  silver  and  gold  and 
gems  by  the  bushel.  George  Maniakes  in- 
deed fell  into  disgrace,  and  was  sent  in 
chains  to  Constantinople,  but  his  forces  re- 
mained behind,  and  did  many  doughty 
deeds,  though  the  fortune  of  war  gradually 
turned  against  the  Greeks,  and  they  retired 
from  Italy  at  least,  leaving  garrisons  in  a 
few  towns.  But  though  the  Emperor's  for- 
tune waned,  his  auxiliaries  won  fame  and 
wealth  ;  and  it  was  in  these  campaigns,  no 
doubt,  that  Harold  laid  by  much  of  that 
huge  store  of  gold  and  precious  things 
which  was  the  wonder  of  the  time,  when  he 
brought  it  safe  back  to  the  North.  That  he 
was  prudent  as  well  as  brave,  we  know, 
from  the  fact,  stated  over  and  over  again  in 
the  Northern  Sagas,  that  he  sent  his  spoil 
from  time  to  time  to  his  Russian  friend 
Jaroslav,  who  hoarded  it  faithfully  for  him, 
and  saw  in  it  an  earnest,  that  if  Harold  lived, 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  would  have  a  wealthy 
as  well  as  a  daring  husband. 

But  we  must  hasten  on,  for  Harold  is 
still  but  a  youth,  and  we  have  still  much 
to  tell.  In  1041  Harold  returned  to  Con- 
stantinople with  his  Varangians,  among 
whom  was  his  faithful  but  plain-spoken 
friend,  Haldor,  Snorri's  son,  the  son  of  that 
worldly-wise  Snorri,  the  Priest,  of  whom 
we  hear  so  much  in  Njala.  If  Harold  had 
gotten  wealth,  Haldor  too  had  brought 
something  away  from  those  campaigns  in 
the  mark  of  an  ugly  scar  across  his  face, 
which  he  had  gotten  in  taking  a  town  by  a 
stratagem,  when  he  had  a  lively  passage  of 
words  with  Harold,  and  showed  the  temper 
which  afterwards  got  worse  and  worse  in  his 
dealings  with  the  king.     No  doubt,  Harold 
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now  began  to  feel  that  longing  for  home, 
which  clings,  perhaps,  to  the  men  of  the 
North  more  than  to  the  dwellers  in  any 
other  land.  But  before  he  left  the  Empe- 
ror's banner,  it  was  his  lot  to  see  more 
Woodshed,  and  to  win  still  greater  wealth. 
In  December  1041,  shortly  after  Harold's 
return,  the  Emperor  Michael,  worn  out 
with  remorse  and  disease,  ceased  to  live. 
Just  before  his  death  he  had  persuaded  Zoe 
to  name  his  nephew,  whose  name  was  also 
Michael,  to  the  purple.  She  adopted  him 
as  her  son,  and  made  him  emperor  on  his 
uncle's  death.  This  Michael,  commonly 
called  Kalafates,  because  his  father  had  been 
a  ship-chandler,  showed  the  baseness  of  his 
blood  by  black  ingratitude  to  his  patroness 
At  the  instigation  of  his  uncle  John,  the 
Paphlagonian,  he  had  Zoe  seized  in  the 
night  of  the  19th  of  April,  shaved  her  head, 
and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  But  his  vil- 
lainy was  short-lived.  Next  day,  when 
what  he  had  done  got  wind,  there  arose  one 
of  those  fearful  popular  outbursts  of  which, 
in  modern  times,  it  has  been  reserved  for 
Madrid  to  show  a  feeble  copy.  With  one 
voice  the  people  shouted  for  "•  their  Mother 
Zoe;"  and  the  maddened  crowd,  armed  with 
every  weapon  that  rage  could  clutch,  rush- 
ed first  to  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  where 
the  Patriarch  made  common  cause  with 
them,  and  whither  they  brought  Theodora, 
Zoe's  sister ;  her  they  clad  in  the  purple,  and 
proclaimed  as  empress.  Next  they  bent 
their  steps  to  the  palace,  where  the  terrified 
Michael  sent  in  haste  for  Zoe,  and  again 
presented  her  to  the  crowd  in  her  imperial 
robes.  But  as  soon  as  he  showed  himself 
to  the  people  they  pelted  him  with  stones, 
and  hurled  lancgs  and  javelins  at  him.  At 
first  he  was  for  flying  to  a  monastery,  but 
at  last,  plucking  up  courage  from  the  up- 
braidings  of  his  friends,  he  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  some  of  his  guards,  and  sallied 
out  against  the  crowd  who  were  attacking 
the  palace  from  the  Hippodrome,  and  from 
the  Skift  or  wing  in  which  the  Varangians 
dwelt.  Now  arose  a  desperate  struggle,  in 
which  3000  of  the  people  are  said  to  have 
fallen,  but  nevertheless  the  Emperor's  ad- 
herents were  overcome  by  the  multitude, 
aided  by  the  Varangians,  who  broke  into 
the  palace  to  search  for  the  Emperor,  and 
plundered  it  of  all  the  treasures  they  could 
find.  Michael  fled  to  a  monastery,  and  hid 
himself  in  a  monk's  cowl,  April  20,  1042, 
and  Zoe  and  Theodora  were  joint  empresses. 
As  for  Michael,  the  Senate,  when  consulted, 
declared  that  he  must  either  be  blinded  or 
put  to  death.  Zoe  felt  pity  for  his  misfor- 
tunes, but  Theodora  sent  the  prefect  at 
once  to  put  out  the  wretched  man's  eyes  on  j 


the  spot.  At  his  heels  followed  a  swarm 
of  folk.  Michael  took  refuge  in  the  sanctu- 
ary of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  but  the  mob 
respected  no  sanctuaries.  They  tore  him 
from  his  hiding-place,  dragged  him  to  the 
place  called  Sigma,  and  then  and  there 
plucked  out  his  eyes  on  the  21st  April  1042. 
His  reign  had  lasted  four  months  and  five 
days. 

In  all  these  proceedings  Harold  had  his 
full  share.  He  and  his  Varangiafis  sided 
with  Zoe,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  from  the  quarters  of  this  corps  that 
one  of  the  attacks  of  the  insurgents  upon 
the  palace  came — that  Old  Seraglio  which 
stood  till  a  month  or  two  ago,  when,  after 
having  beheld  the  fortunes  of  the  capital  for 
1500  years,  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames. 
Harold's  skalds,  contemporary  witnesses, 
could  sing  in  after  days  how  "  the  curber  of 
hosts  plucked  the  eyes  out  of  the  Prince's 
head ;"  and  again,  in  another  place,  "  the 
mighty  leader  tore  out  both  the  Emperor's 
eyne ;''  "  an  ugly  mark  set  the  Lord  of 
Agdir  '(Harold)  on  the  Prince's  brow,  the 
King  of  the  Greeks  fared  ill  under  his  hand." 
And  again,  still  more  plainly :  "  The  Prince 
(Harold)  won  yet  more  gold,  but  the  King 
of  the  Greeks  went  stone  blind  from  his  sore 
wounds."  It  seems,  then,  as  if  the  bloody 
deed  had  been  done  with  Harold's  own 
hand.  The  captain  of  the  Varangians  was 
lord  of  Constantinople  on  that  day  of  tumult, 
and  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  on 
this,  the  third  "  scouring  of  the  palace  "  at 
which  Harold  assisted,  he  added  greatly  to 
the  store  of  wealth  which  he  had  already 
won.  ^Whether  it  was  at  this  period  of  his 
service  at  Constantinople  that  he  visited 
Greece,  properly  so  called,  is  not  clear  from 
the  accounts  ;  but  we  know"  that  he  was  both 
in  the  Morea  and  Attica  more  than  once,  and 
at  one  of  his  visits  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  he  and  his  band  scored  the  Runes 
which  tell  of  the  deeds  of  Harold  the  Tall 
on  the  great  lion  which  then  lay  in  the 
Pirseus,  but  may  now  be  seen,  a  trophy  of 
Morosini's  exploits,  in  the  Arsenal  at  Venice. 

We  have  already  said  that  Harold  began 
to  long  for  his  native  land.  He  had  heard 
that  the  rule  of  Sweyn  and  his  mother  had 
vanished  like  a  morning  mist  before  the  ris- 
ing sun  of  Magnus,  and  he  grudged  the  realm 
of  Harold  Fairhair  to  a  beardless  boy.  This 
alone  would  have  been  enough  to  make  him 
exercise  the  right  of  every  Varangian  to 
throw  up  his  service  after  a  given  time,  and 
be  free  to  leave  Constantinople.  But  there 
was  another  reason.  Harold,  we  have  seen, 
had  come  with  Russians  to  the  East.  With 
Russians  he  served  at  first,  and  as  a  foreigner 
with  no  true  Northern  name  he  had  served 
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among  the  Varangians,  known  only  to  a 
chosen  few  as  Harold  Sigurdson.  In  all 
likelihood  he  was  always  looked  upon  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  Russian  adventurer,  and  his 
friendship  with  Jaroslav  must  have  been 
well  known.  But  now,  in  the  summer  of 
1043,  war  broke  out  between  the  Greeks  and 
Russians,  and  though  the  Russians  were  at 
first  successful,  the  Emperor  at  last  prevailed, 
chiefly  by  the  aid  of  that  Greek  Fire  of  which 
we  have  lately  heard  so  much.  The  Empe- 
ror's general  Basil  utterly  routed  the  Russian 
fleet  in  a  great  battle  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and,  according  to  the  Russian 
account,  6000  of  the  dead  floated  on  the 
waves,  the  Greeks  reckoning  them  at  more 
than  twice  that  number.  The  remnant  of 
the  Russian  host,  which  were  led  by  Vladi- 
mir, Jaroslav's  son,  were  glad  to  make  their 
escape,  a  multitude  of  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  a  large  body  which  tried  to  fly  by  land 
were  overtaken  at  Varna  by  the  Emperor's 
troops,  and  totally  defeated,  with  the  l6ss  of 
many  slain  and  800  prisoners.  But  a  blow 
struck  so  close  to  Constantinople  might  well 
alarm  the  timid  Greeks.  Every  Russian 
trader  that  could  be  found  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  every  Russian  was  an  object  of 
suspicion.  Then  it  was  that  Harold  seems 
to  have  left  the  Varangians,  and  then  it  cer- 
tainly was  that  the  trouble  overtook  him 
which  was  the  final  cause  of  his  departure 
from  Constantinople.  The  Sagas  indeed  say 
little  of  the  Russian  war.  They  tell  how 
Zoe,  out  of  jealousy,  now  looked  with  hatred 
on  the  tall  Varangian  captain  ;  how  Harold 
had  love  passages  with  Maria,  Zoe's  niece, 
how  they  were  slandered,  watched,  and  almost 
surprised  at  one  of  their  meetings ;  how  the 
Emperor — for  by  this  time  Zoe  had  a  third 
husband — chiefly  through  Zoe's  intrigues, 
backed  by  the  envy  of  George  Maniakes, 
who  could  not  forgive  Harold  for  having 
proved  himself  a  better  and  braver  soldier 
than  the  Greek  leader  in  their  Italian  cam- 

'  paigns,  had  Harold  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
with  his  two  faithful  brothers  in  arms,  Hal- 
dor,  Snorri's  son,  and  Ulf,  Ospak's  son, 
one  of  whom  long  lived  to  tell  the  grisly  tale 

'at  the  Althing  in  Iceland.  That  dungeon 
was  an  open  pit,  into  which  trickled  a  thin 
rill  of  water,  and  there,  by  the  side  of  the 
stream,  lay  a  huge  dragon  or  crocodile,  whose 
prey  they  were  doomed  to  be.  The  pit  was 
full  of  dead  men's  bones  and  bodies,  the 
wretched  remains  of  those  who  had  been 
thrown  into  it  by  the  Emperor's  wrath. 
The  monster  was  asleep  when  they  were  let 
down,  and  there  the  three  sat  down  among 
the  bones,  and  Haldor  began  to  bewail  their 
hard  fate.  "  Let  us  rather  first  call  on  my 
brother  St.  Olaf,"  said  Harold,  "  and  then 


let  us  attack  the  dragon.  Let  Haldor  throw 
himself  on  his  head,  and  Ulf,  who  is  the 
strongest  of  us  all,  on  his  tail,  I  will  then  try 
to  slay  him  with  this  knife,  the  only  weapon 
we  have  between  us."  So  they  fell  upon 
the  brute,  and  Harold,  wrapping  a  cloak 
round  his  left  hand,  thrust  it,  together  with 
a  stout  stick,  into  its  jaws,  while  with  his 
knife  in  his  right  he  strove  to  pierce  its 
scales  nearest  the  heart.  The  dragon  soon 
awoke,  and  showed  his  unwieldy  strength, 
and  though  they  tried  to  keep  him  down,  he 
often  had  them  all  up  in  the  air  at  once  ; 
but  after  a  sharp  struggle  they  mastered 
their  foe,  and  that  danger  was  over,' — but 
how  to  get  out  of  the  pit.  This  came  by  St. 
OlaPs  help.  In  the  dead  of  night  a  widow 
passing  by  heard  their  voices,  pitied  them, 
and  sent  her  servants  with  a  rope,  who 
drew  them  up  out  of  their  ghastly  prison. 
Now  Harold  hastened  to  the  quarters  of  the 
Varangians,  where  his  old  friends  rallied 
round  him.  They  broke  into  Maria's  cham- 
ber, and  carried  her  off,  made  for  the  Golden 
Horn,  seized  two  galleys,  and  rowed  for  the 
Bosphorus ;  but  an  iron  chain  barred  their 
passage.  By  Harold's  order  all  the  crew  in 
both  galleys  crowded  aft  into  the  stern,  and 
thus  with  stems  high  out  of  the  water,  and 
sterns  well  down  they  pulled  for  the  chain 
with  all  ■  their  strength.  As  soon  as  the 
stem  ran  well  up  over  the  chain,  evei-y  man 
was  to  rush  forward,  and  down  would  go 
the  galley  by  the  head,  then  another  strong 
pull  would  perhaps  clear  the  chain.  Harold's 
own  vessel  stood  the  proof,  and  glode  safely 
over  the  obstacle;  the  other  hung  on  the' 
chaip,  heeled  over  and  foundered,  many  of 
her  gallant  crew  perishing  with  her,  though 
some  were  saved  by  Harold's  ship.  But  at 
any  rate  he  was  free.  So  he  sailed  with  his 
ftien  from  Micklegarth  into  the  Black  Sea, 
and  so  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff",  shaping  his 
course  for  the  Don ;  but  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus  he  put  Maria  on  shore,  and  sent 
her  back  to  the  city  under  a  safe  guard,  bid- 
ding her  greet  Zoe,  and  ask  who  had  the  best 
of  their  feud,  and  whether  he  could  not  have 
carried  Maria  off  altogether,  had  that  been 
his  will. 

Such  is  the  wild  story  of  the  oldest  Sagas, 
and  though  the  tale  is  told  in  various  ways 
in  other  sources,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
in  the  main  true.  William  of  Malmesbury, 
who  wrote  about  halfacentury  after  Har- 
old's death,  told  how  he  had  been  thrown 
into  prison,  and  cast  to  a  roaring  lion,  but 
that  alone  and  weaponless  he  had  slain  the 
beast  by  the  force  of  his  arm,  and  William 
had  probably  heard  the  story  from  English 
Varangians.  Saxo  too  had  heard  how  he 
had  been  thrown  into  a  dungeon  where  a 
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dragon  was,  and  had  slain  the  monster,  aided 
by  one  trusty  follower  and  using  only  a 
knife,  and  that  the  Emperor,  astounded  at 
the  daring  of  the  bold  Varangian,  had  grant- 
ed his  life,  and  given  him  a  ship  in  which  to 
return  to  his  native  land.  Saxo  adds  that 
King  Waldemar  of  Deitmark  still  had  the 
knife,  which  Harold  had  himself  given  to 
Waldemar's  grandmother.  Nor,  as  we 
know  from  the  custom  of  the  age,  was  it  at 
all  uncommon  for  kings  to  keep  savage 
beasts  of  strange  shapes  and  kinds  in  pits 
and  dungeons,  and  still  less  was  there  aught 
in  the  feeling  of  the  time  against  throwing 
captives  into  their  dens.  This,  at  least,  was 
a  practice  well  known  to  the  Emperors  of 
the  East,  who  had  received  it  as  a  legacy 
from  imperial  Rome.  All  difficulty  as  to  the 
fiict  will  disappear,  if,  with  Munch,  we  sup- 
pose the  dragon  to  have  been  a  crocodile,  to 
which  creature  the  description  of  the  Saga 
exactly  fits.  It  is  another  question  whether 
his  captivity  was  not  of  much  longer  dura- 
tion than  that  given  in  the  story.  It  is  very 
likely  indeed  that  he,  as  a  Russian,  or  a 
friend  of  Russians,  was  thrown  into  prison 
when  the  war  brpke  out  in  1043,  and  that  he 
lay  there  for  nearly  a  year,  when  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  escape  with  his  friends 
during  a  popular  outbreak,  which  happened 
March  7,  1044,  when  the  people  rose  against 
Constantine  Monomachos,  whom  the  lively 
Zee  had  recalled  from  banishment  in  June 
1 042,  on  the  second  Michael's  fall,  and  made 
Emperor  after  marrying  him.  His  disso- 
lute and  shameless  life  caused  this  outbreak, 
and  it  would  have  gone  as  hard  with  him  as 
with  Michael,  had  not  both  Zoe  and  Theo- 
dora joined  in  entreating  the  populace  to 
have  mercy  on  the  offender.  But  however' 
this  may  have  been,  in  1044  Harold  left 
Constantinople  by  sea,  with  a  band  of  follow* 
ers, — and  his  twelve  years'  visit  to  the  East 
was  over. 

So  in  the  service  of  three  Emperors,  and 
having  three  times  "  swept "  or  "  scoured  " 
their  Palace,  he  had  won  good  store  of  gold 
and  fame,  and  now  made  his  way  to  Jaroslav, 
in  whose  keeping  his  treasures  in  great  part 
already  were.  His  way  lay  not  up  the 
Dnieper,  but  by  "Elipalt,"  or  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  up  the  Don  ;  and,  as  his  galley  sped 
merrily  over  the  waters,  he  sang  of  all  his 
doughty  deeds, — how  he  had  stood  by  his 
brother  against  the  men  of  Drontheim ;  how 
he  had  made  the  dark  snake  fly  over  the 
Sicilian  waves.  "Nine  feats  are  mine — I 
can  work  in  wood  and  metals,  ride,  swim, 
glide  on  snowshoon,  throw  the  spear,  shoot 
shafts,  play  on  the  harp,  and  write  verses." 
There  were  sixteen  of  these  songs,  each  of 
which  ended  with  the  same  refrain—  | 


"  And  yet  at  me  the  Russian  maid 
With  golden  necklace  looks  askance." 
But  this  was  only  a  little  affectation,  or,  at 
most,  an  idle  fear ;  for,  almost  as  soon  as  he 
came,  Jaroslav  kept  his  word,  and  Elizabeth 
became  Harold's  wife.  He  was  then  about 
twenty-nine. 

But  he  had  as  yet  only  won  his  wealth, 
his  land  was  yet  to  win.  Let  us  now  return 
to  Magnus.  For  the  first  year  the  boy  on 
whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  set,  grew 
up  quietly  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
chiefs  to  whom  Jaroslav  had  intrusted  him. 
Many  things  were  fixvourable  to  his  success  ; 
first,  the  feeling  of  his  people,  who  were  tired 
of  a  foreign  yoke ;  then  the  contentment  of 
the  chiefs,  who  were  willing  enough  to  reign 
in  the  name  of  the  boy  ;  and  though  last  not 
least,  the  weakness  of  his  enemies.  Sweyn, 
the  son  of  Canute,  who  was  his  father's  regent 
in  Norway,  had  fled,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
his  hated  mother  to  Denmark,  and  had 
yielded  the  kingdom  to  Magnus  without  a 
blow.  When  Old  Canute  heard  of  it  he 
threatened  war,  but  he  was  in  England  with 
his  hands  full,  waiting  for  an  attack  from  the 
Normans ;  besides,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
worse  enemy,  death,  which  took  him  off, 
November  12, 1035.  With  him  the  Danish 
plans  of  vengeance  for  a  time  slumbered. 
Sweyn,  whose  personal  interest  was  most 
engaged,  died  less  than  half  a  year  after  his 
father,  and  Hardicanute,  or  Canute  of  Horda- 
land,  who  had  been  at  firs^  unwilling,  from 
jealousy,  to  assist  his  brother  to  recover 
Norway,  was  now  forced  to  turn  his  eyes  tx) 
England,  where  a  dangerous  rival  to  his 
claim  to  that  crown  had  sprung  up,  on  Can- 
ute's death,  in  Harold  Harefoot,  Sweyn's 
brother  by  Alfiva.  Canute  himself  had  set- 
tled it,  as  he  thought,  that  Hardicanute,  his 
only  son  by  Emma,  and  his  only  legitimate 
heir,  should  inherit  both  Denmark  and  Eng- 
land. But  Hardicanute  was  in  Denmark, 
and  Harold  in  England,  where,  besides  his 
father's  body-guard,  and  that  veteran  Danish 
militia,  the  famous  "  Thingmannalid,"a  sort 
of  native  Varangians,  whom  the  Danish  prin- 
ces kept  to  overawe  the  Anglo  -Saxon  part  of 
the  population,  and  whose  good  will  he  had 
secured,  the  pretender  was  strong  in  his 
Saxon  mother's  kinsfolk.  So,  after  a  short 
struggle,  in  which  some  were  for  Edward, 
Ethelred's  son  by  Emma,  and  some  for 
Hardicanute,  Canute's  son  by  Emma,  most, 
and  those  by  far  the  strongest  party,  were 
for  Harold  Harefoot,  who  thus  kept  the 
crown.  But  Hardicanute  only  waited  till  he 
could  reach  England,  when  he  thought  he 
would  at  once  chase  his  rival  from  the  throne, 
and  for  that  reason  was  eager  to  make  the 
best  terms  he  could  with  Magnus  and  his 
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counoi],  in  order  that  his  forces  might  be  free 
for  England.  After  some  preliminaries,  a 
meeting  took  place  between  the  two  young 
kings  at  the  Burntislands  (Brenroerne,)  off 
the  moX'th  of  the  Gottenburg  River,  and 
there,  1038,  with  solemn  oaths,  they  agreed 
that,  in  case  either  of  them  died  without  a 
son,  the  survivor  should  inherit  his  kingdom, 
and  thus,  in  such  a  case,  both  crowns  would 
encircle  the  same  head.  This  was  a  memo- 
rable event  for  the  North  and  for  Norway, 
for  by  it  the  royal  race  of  Ragnar  Lpdbrok, 
which  reigned  in  Denmark,  and  the  heir  of 
that  mighty  old  Canute,  *  the  fame  of  whose 
conquests  had  filled  the  world,  acknow- 
ledged the  upstart  race  of  the  Ynglings  in 
Norway  as  equals  and  compeers.  The  other 
branch  of  Rngnar's  stock,  which  ruled  in 
Sweden,  had  already  acknowledged  St.  Olaf, 
and  now  the  Danish  branch  admitted  the 
right  of  his  son.  Thus  Magnus,  in  the  beams 
of  his  father's  holiness,  stepped  at  once  into 
the  position  of  the  great  Canute's  reversion- 
ary heir,  not  only  as  regarded  Denmark,  but 
all  his  conquests,  and  Hardicanute's  life  alone 
lay  between  him  and  a  mighty  empire. 
Neither  MtJgnus  nor  his  council  seem  to  have 
thought  of  the  tall  youth  who  fought  with 
St.  Olaf  at  Sticklestad,  who  longed  "  to 
trounce  the  boors,"  who  came  sorely  wound- 
ed out  of  the  fight,  fled  to  Russia,  lingered  a 
year  or  so  with  Jaroslav,  and  had  then  been 
lost  to  sight  and  quite  forgotten. 

Though  Magnus  was  but  a  child  when  he 
returned  to  Norway,  he«early  showed  that 
he  was  no  child  in  the  hands  of  his  council. 
His  was  one  of  those  rare  cases  of  early  de- 
velopment where  body  and  mind  both  grow 
in  just  proportion,  and  the  child  is  scarce  a 
boy  before  he  is  a  man,  both  in  strength  and 
thought.  Such  instances  were  often  met 
with  in  the  North,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Magnus  was  one  of  them.  He  was  fair 
of  hue  and  straight-featured,  and  his  light- 
brown  locks  fell  thick  and  long.  His  father 
had  been  a  strong  and  handsome  man,  but 
the  son  was  stronger  and  handsomer.  The 
Saint's  figure  was  too  full,  and  his  stature 
rather  short  and  thickset ;  but  the  son's  was 
a  very  model  of  manly  beauty — neither  too 
tall  nor  too  short,  neither  too  thin  nor  too 
stout,  of  perfect  strength  and  symmetry,  and 
altogether  without  blot  or  blemish;  so  that 
the  prying  eyes  of  abold  Icelander,  who  made 
tJie  young  king  strip  to  see  what  he  was  like, 
1  and  how  he  was  made,  was  bound  to  own 
that  mortal  eyes  had  never  rested  on  so  fair 
a  face  or  so  manly  a  form,  save  in  one  little 


*  Old  Canute,*  "  Gamli  Knutr,"  or  "  Knutr  hian 
gamli,"  as  he  was  called  also  over  the  North  with  a 
kind  of  fond  pride,  as  having  done  so  much. 


thing,  that  one  of  his  eyebrows  was  set  a 
little  higher  up  on  his  forehead  than  the 
other.  It  had  been  expressly  stipulated, 
when  the  chiefs. brought  him  back,  that  all 
the  unlawful  rules  and  prohibitions  brought 
in  by  the  Danes,  which  interfered  with  the 
Norwegian  freeman's  rights,  should  be  done 
away  ;  and  even  in  other  respects  a  perfect 
amnesty  was  needed,  for  there  was  hardly  a 
man  of  any  mark,  except  Olaf's  kindred 
and  personal  friends,  who  had  not  stood 
against  the  Saint  of  Sticklestad.  And  yet 
the  earlier  years  of  the  young  king's  rule 
after  the  Treaty  of  Burntislands  wei-e  mark- 
ed by  much  severity.  The  worst  foes  of 
his  father,  and  the  worst  foes  of  every  Nor- 
wegian king,  had  been  the  unruly  men  about 
Drontheim,  who  looked  on  themselves  as 
the  backbone  of  the  country,  and  against 
them  the  king's  anger  was  naturally  turned. 
Of  all  those  who  had  worked  his  father's  fall, 
none  had  been  more  active  than  Kalf,  Arni's 
son,  the  great  chief  who  lived  at  Egg  or 
Edge,  in  the  Drontheim  district.  Though 
more  than  one  of  his  brothers  had  gone  into 
exile  with  King  Olaf,  and  came  back  with 
him  to  fight  at  Stricklestad,  the  head  of  the 
house,  remained  at  Egg,  under  the  rule  of 
Sweyn.  Kalf  was  the  soul  of  the  rebellion; 
Kalf  had  exhorted  them  when  wavering,  and 
had  led  them  on  to  the  fight ;  and  to  Kalf,  O 
deed  of  shame  !  some  men  said,  was  reckon- 
ed an  axe-wound  on  the  body  of  the  Saint. 
It  was  true  that  he  had  soon  repented  him 
of  his  wickedness,  and  gone,  with  the  other 
great  chiefs,  to  Russia.  Kalf  had  been  cHos-, 
en  by  name,  with  one  other  great  chief,  as 
those  from  whom  King  Jaroslav  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  stand  by  the  boy  as 
his  councillors  and  foster-fathers.  That 
other  chief  was  the  wily  Einar,  known  by 
the  name  of  Thambarskelfir,  or  Paunch- 
shaker.*  With  great  foresight  he  had  kept 
away  from  Norway  during  the  whole  series 
of  events  which  ended  at  Sticklestad,  and 
he  was  never  tired,  after  Magnus  came  back, 
of  telling  his  foster-son  that  he  at  least  had 
no  hand  in  the  murder  of  the  Saint.  When 
one  foster-father  spoke  thus  with  no  very 
hidden  hint  at  the  part  wliich  the  other  had 
taken,  the  seed  sown  was  soon  likely  to  bear 
fruit;  and  though  Magnus  was  hard  upon 
the  men  of  Drontheim,  he  was  hardest 
of  all  tipon  Kalf,  whose  character,  much 
more  open  than  that  of  Einar,  could  ill 
brook  reproaches ;  the  less  so  as  he  had  al- 
ways fulfilled  his  oath,  and  stood  by  his 
foster-child.     So  it  fell  once  that  the  young 


*In  vulgar  English  he  would  have  been  called 
"  Tunbelly,"  or  some  such  nickname,  from  the  size 
of  his  paunch. 
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king  was  at  a  feast  with  his  followers  at 
Haug  in  Veradale,  the  very  next  flirm  to 
Sticklestad,  which  was  owned  by  a  farmer 
who  had  fought  for  the  king,  and  given  shel- 
ter and  burial  to  his  body.  This  farmer  had 
a  boon  to  beg  of  his  sovereign,  but  Magnus 
was  busy  and  would  not  listen.  At  last 
Thorgeir,  the  farmer,  sung  out — 

"  Now,  list  to  my  making, 
Magnus,  my  King, 
For  after  with  thy  father 
I  followed  the  fight : 
So  down  on  my  pate  then 
Blow  pattered  on  blow, 
While  those  yonder  slew  him 
In  vengeance  and  wrath. 
But  thou  alone  carest 
For  caitifiFs  like  these, 
Who  murdered  their  liege  lord 
While  devils  laughed  loud." 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  king  listened 
after  this,  nor  was  he  slow  to  discover  the 
"  caitiffs  "  at  whom  the  verses  pointed.  At 
that  very  feast  the  young  king  said  as  he  sat 
at  meat  with  both  his  foster-fathers,  "  We 
will  go  to  day  to  Sticklestad  and  see  the 
tokens  that  are  left  of  those  tidings  which 
happened  there."  Einar  answered,  "  Lord, 
I  know  little  to  tell  about  them,  for  I  was 
not  near  there.  Let  Kalf  ride  with  you  ;  he 
will  be  able  to  tell  you  plainly  about  every- 
thing." Then  the  king  said  to  Kalf,  "  Thou 
shalt  fare  with  us  to  Sticklestad,  and  tell 
us  the  whole  story  of  what  befell  there." 
Then  Kalf  answered,  "  You  must  have  your 
way,  Lord  !  but  I  bode  no  good  from  it 
for  myself;  and  I  think  it  would  be  more 
fitting  as  to  those  tidings  if  they  were  not 
brought  to  life  again  by  telling,  and  'twould 
be  better  that  you  should  put  trust  in  those 
who  are  now  your  firm  friends  in  all  duty 
and  faithfulness  to  youward,  rather  than 
to  fall  out  with  them  and  overbear  them." 
"  Thou  shalt  go,  Kalf,"  said  the  king.  Then 
Kalf  said  stealthily  to  his  waiting-man, 
"  Now  thou  shalt  go  as  speedily  as  thou 
canst  out  to  my  house  at  Edge,  and  bid  my 
men  make  ready  my  longship  so  fast  that 
they  have  every  stick  and  store  aboard  by 
night."  But  when  Magnus  and  Kalf  came 
to  Sticklestad,  and  where  the  battle  had 
been,  the  King  said  to  Kalf,  "  Where  fell 
King  Olof,  my  father  f  Kalf  stretched  out 
the  shaft  of  his  spear  and  said — "  There  he 
lay."  The  King  asked,  "  Where  wert  thou  f 
"  Here,  where  I  now  stand,"  answered  Kalf. 
"  Then,"  said  the  King,  "  thy  axe  might 
have  reached  him  ;"  and  the  King's  visage- 
was  very  red.  "  My  axe  did  not  reach  him," 
said  Kalf,  and  with  that  he  leaped  on  his 
horse  and  rode  away.  So  the  King  turned 
back  to  Haug  with  his  men,  but  Kalf  fared 


home  to  Edge,  and  got  on  board  his  ship 
which  was  "  boun  "  for  sea,  and  out  along 
the  firth  he  stood,  and  so  west  across  the  main 
to  the  Orkneys,  and  he  and  King  Magnus 
never  saw  each  otlier  again. 

So  Einar  and  his  party  got  rid  of  Kalf; 
but  the  king's  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  his 
ill-will  to  the  enemies  of  his  father  were  so 
great,  that  he  grew  harder  and  harder  against 
them,  and  at  last  he  was  so  bitter  against 
the  Drontheimers  that  his  best  friends  were 
alarmed,  lest  those  sturdy  yeomen  should 
rise  and  throw  off  the  young  king's  yoke. 
Meetings  were  held,  and  the  discontent  was 
spreading,  but  none  dared  to  broach  the  mat- 
ter to  Magnus ;  at  last  his  friends  cast  lots, 
and  the  lot  fell  on  Sighvat  Skald  to  bell  the 
cat.  Nor  could  it  have  fallen  on  one  more 
fitted  for  the  dangerous  task;  for  Sighvat 
had  been  St.  Olaf 's  fiivourite  skald,  and  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome  had  been  the  only  rea- 
son why  he  had  not  fallen  with  all  the  king's 
other  skalds  in  the  battle.  His  genius  was 
equal  to  the  need.  In  a  lofty  strain,  a  pre- 
cious string  of  pearls  of  song,  the  so  called 
"  Bersoglisvisur,"  or  "Freespeaking  Songs," 
the  fiiithful  skald  reminded  Magnus  of  his 
plighted  word,  of  his  forefathers'  reverence 
for  the  laws,  reproached  him  for  his  hard- 
ness, held  up  to  him  his  bounden  duty,  and 
warned  him  of  the  evil  to  come.  It  was  his 
own  faithfulness  and  position,  he  said,  which 
gave  him  the  right  to  use  such  words  to 
such  a  master.  Many  snatches  have  come 
down  to  us  of  thisi,  famous  outspoken  piece 
of  poetry.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  does 
more  honour  to  the  skald  who  could  thus 
speak,  or  to  the  King  who  could  bear  to 
hear  such  wholesome  words. 

But  Magnus  was  wise  in  time.  He  heard 
the  songs  out,  laid  them  to  heart,  and  called 
a  Thing,  or  assembly  of  freemen,  to  discuss 
the  matter.  In  the  King's  first  speech  at 
this  meeting  he  still  spoke  rather  harshly 
against  those  who  he  thought  deserved  it, 
and  even  threatened  the  freemen  as  a  body. 
Then  a  freeman  named  Atli,  rose  and  said, 
with  Spartan  brevity  and  force,  "  My  shoon 
pinch  me  so,  I  can't  stir  a  step."  After 
that  he  sat  down  without  another  word. 
The  Thing  broke  up  for  that  day  ;  but  the 
King  and  his  council  laid  these  words  to 
heart,  and  next  morning  when  they  met 
again  the  King  spoke  kindly  to  all ;  and  the 
freemen  said  that  God  had  c  hanged  his  heart 
so  that  his  old  harshness  had  turned  to  mild- 
ness and  forbearance.  Whether  this  change 
were  the  result  of  policy  or  conviction,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  from  that  day  forth  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  Magnus  as  a  hard  unyield- 
ing prince,  but  rather  as  a  mild  and  mer- 
ciful ruler,  whose  memory  was  enshrined 
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in  the  hearts  of  his  nation  as  Magnus  the 
Good. 

But  while  these  things  were  happening  in 
Norway,  the  old  house  of  Ragnar  Lodbrog 
in  Denmark  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  After 
the  treaty  at  the  Burntislands,  Hardicanute 
had  called  out  his  fleet,  and  sailed  for  Flan- 
ders, where  at  Bruges  he  found  his  mother 
Emma.  Thence  he  was  about  to  cross 
over  to  England,  to  fight  it  out  with  his 
brother,  Harold  Ilarefoot,  when  he  heard 
the  welcome  news  that  Harold  had  died  sud- 
denly at  Oxford  on  the  17th  of  March  1040. 
He  hastened  to  England,  and  was  at  once 
received  as  king.  Under  him  and  Emma 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  "as  hard  a  time  as  the 
Norwegians  under  Sweyn  and  Alfiva. 
Hardicanute  had  all  the  strength  of  Canute 
without  any  of  his  wisdom.  He  lived  in 
drunkenness  and  debauchery,  and  made  his 
English  subjects  pay  heavily  for  his  Danish 
followers,  whose  insolence  and  unruliness 
passed  all  bounds ;  and  so  there  sprung  up 
into  full  life  that  undying  love  of  a  king  of 
their  own  race,  which  lies  deep  in  the  heart 
of  every  nation,  however  trodden  down. 
And  there,  at  Hardicanute's  Court,  the  sub- 
ject race  saw  in  Edward  Hardicanute's  half 
brother  on  the  mother's  side,  Emma's  son 
by  Ethelred  the  Unready,  the  heir  of  the 
great  West-Saxon  line  of  kings.  True  it 
was  that  by  the  Treaty  of  the  Burntislands, 
England  as  well  as  Denmark  was  to  fall  to 
Magnus,  should  Hardicanute  die  without  a 
male  heir.  Nor  \v'as  there  an  heir  for  Eng- 
land alone  ;  for  there  at  the  same  time,  in 
Hardicanute's  following,  was  a  pretender  to 
Dennjark,  Sweyn,  Uif's  son,  Canute's 
nephew  by  his  sister  Astrida,  a  man  of  large 
lands  and  many  friends  both  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  in  which  latter  country  he  had  lived 
for  twelve  years  in  exile,  and  where  he 
found  a  firm  friend  in  his  kinsman  Aunund, 
the  Swedish  king.  So  things  stood  when 
that  happened  which  all  who  knew  Hardi- 
canute's way  of  life  must  have  know^n  might 
come  at  any  moment.  He  died  beaker  in 
hand  at  a  drinking-bout  at  Lambeth,  over 
against  that  Thorney  Island  wherer,  in  a  few 
years  after,  rose  that  splendid  minister  of  the 
west  from  which  a  city  took  its  name.  This 
.was  on  the  8th  of  June  1042,  and  now  the 
race  of  Ragnar  had  died  out,  and  Magnus 
was  heir  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  mighty 
Canute.  The  news  came  to  him  as  he  sat 
at  meat  with  his  Court  about  him.  "  God 
knows,  and  King  Olaf  the  Saint,  knows,  that 
I  will  die  or  lay  under  my  feet  the  whole 
Danish  realm."  He  lost  no  time.  His 
fleet  lay  near,  at  the  very  verge  of  his  king- 
dom. He  steered  for  Jutland  in  his  father's 
ship,   the  gallant  "  Bison."     There   at  the 


bow  gleamed  and  glittered  the  gilded  head 
of  the  mighty  monarch  of  the  wood,  which 
the  Saint  himself  had  carved.  Stem  and 
stern  and  vanes  shone  bright  with  gold.' 
There  was  no  rival  to  contest  his  claim  ;  the 
Danish  chiefs  had  sworn  to  keep  the  treaty  ; 
and  so  there  at  Viborg,  at  the  great  Assem- 
bly of  the  Danes,  Magnus  was  solemnly 
chosen  king.  He  granted  gifts  and  fiefs,  set 
up  officers  and  authorities  in  his  name,  and 
went  back  to  his  kingdom,  believing  that  he 
had  firmly  founded  a  new  dynasty  in  a  land 
which  but  a  little  time  before  would  scarce 
allow  that  Norway  was  worthy  of  a  dynasty 
of  her  own,  or  even  of  a  separate  existence. 
But  England  also  fell  to  Magnus  under  the 
Treaty.  The  Anglo-Saxons  knew  nothing 
of  it.  Edward  the  son  of  Ethelred,  backed 
by  Emma,  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  he  had 
been  at  once  raised  to  the  throne  with  one 
voice  as  soon  as  Hardicanute's  drunken 
death  was  known.  With  that  ended  the 
rule  of  the  Danes  in  England.  But  Magnus 
did  not  give  up  his  claim.  As  soon  as  his 
Danish  election  was  over  he  sent  an  embassy 
to  Edward  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  bade 
Edward  yield  to  him  as  Hardicanute's  right- 
ful heir,  to  give  up  the  crown  or  else  try  the 
f(#tunes  of  war.  According  to  the  Sagas  Ed- 
ward wrote  a  memorable  letter  in  return. 
Thus  it  ran : — "  'Tis  known  to  all  men  here 
in  this  land  that  when  I  was  a  child  I  lost 
my  father,  Ethelred,  who  was  rightful  heir 
to  this  realm  by  every  law  both  old  and  new. 
But  for  the  sake  of  my  youth  my  brother 
Edmund  took  the  kingdom  before  me,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  I  know  of  law  and  right 
in  this  land,  because  he  was  the  elder  of  us 
twain.  Very  soon  after  that  came  Old  Ca- 
nute into  thie  land  with  the  Danish  host,  and 
fought  with  us  for  our  heritage ;  and  so  it  ■ 
came  about  that  he  became  King  in  England 
along  with  my  brother  Edmund,  but  after  no 
long  time  Edmund  got  his  death,  and  then 
King  Canute,  my  stepfather,  took  the  whole 
realm  under  himself.  And  though  I  was  the 
son  of  King  Ethelred  and  Queen  Emma, 
still  was  I  without  rank  or  honour.  Then 
help  was  oflfered  me  to  win  back  my  land ; 
but  I  thought  rather  thatGod's  mercy  would 
give  me  back  the  realm  when  I  was  fit  for  it, 
and  so  I  would  not  waste  the  souls  or  bodies 
of  Christian  men  for  that  end.  Then  time 
went  by,  and  Canute's  power  in  this  world 
passed  away,  and  after  his  end  his  sons  came 
to  be  chosen  kings,  first  Harold,  and  1  was 
still  without  rank  or  honour  as  before,  and 
reft  of  all  the  property  of  our  fore  fothers, 
but  I  was  content  so  long  as  God  willed  it 
that  he  should  have  the  realm.  And  no  long 
time  passed  ere  Harold  died.  Then  Hardi- 
canute was  taken  to  be  king,  another  son  of 
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Old  Canute,  and  my  brother  by  the  moth- 
er's side.  He  was  king  over  the  Danish 
realm,  but  he  thought  himself  not  so  great  a 
man  as  he  would  be  till  he  was  made  king 
over  both  Denmark  and  Enghind,  and  that 
claim  was  thought  to  be  a  fair  sharing  of 
brother's  heritage  between  him  and  me. 
And  so  it  was  now  the  fourth  time  that  a 
king  had  been  chosen  in  England,  and  all  the 
while  I  had  no  title  save  that  of  a  swain  of 
noble  birth,  and  yet  no  man  can  say  that  I 
served  King  Hardicanute,  my  brother,  worse 
or  more  haughtily  than  those  men  who  were 
of  little  birth  on  both  sides  of  their  house. 
A  little  after  Hardicanute  my  brother  died, 
and  then  it  was  the  counsel  of  all  my  coun 
trymen  to  take  me  for  their  king,  and  I  was 
enthroned  and  hallowed  with  the  hallowing 
of  a  king,  and  then  at  my  coronation  I  took 
an  oath  to  keep  God's  law,  and  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  to  die  for  law  and  right,  rather 
than  bear  the  pride  and  wrongdoing  of  wick- 
ed men.  And  so  now  I  am  set  over  the  land 
on  behalf  of  God  and  the  law  of  the  land,  to 
judge  every  man  according  to  right,  and  to 
put  down  strife.  And  now  King  Magnus, 
for  that  thou  wilt  take  this  land  from  me 
which  is  my  land  of  heritage,  and  for  tJMt 
thou  thinkest  thy  realm  not  wide  enough, 
though  thou  reignest  alone  over  Norway  thy 
father's  heritage,  and  hast  now  taken  Den- 
mark for  thine  own,  but  yet  covetest  my 
realm  also,  and  comest  hither  to  fall  on  me 
with  a  host — Well !  in  that  case  it  is  likely 
that  I  will  gather  no  force  against  thee,  and 
yet  for  all  that  thou  wilt  not  be  called  a  king 
here  in  England,  and  thou  wilt  have  no 
homage  here  till  thou  hast  hewn  off  my 
head."  Such  was  the  meek  answer  which 
the  lowly-minded  Edward  is  said  to  have 
sent  back :  meek  and  yet  full  of  spirit,  bear- 
ing a  genuine  stamp,  and  bright  with  all  the 
long  suffering  of  the  Confessor. 

We  are  told  that  Magnus,  himself  a  man 
of  gentle  and  generous  heart,  and  the  son  of 
a  Saint,  was  so  touched  with  the  simple 
story  of  Edward's  wrongs  that  he  gave  up 
his  plans  of  conquest  and  reserved  his  right, 
letting  it  slumber  so  long  as  the  man  of 
many  sorrovvs  lived.  It  may  have  been  so 
perhaps,  and  such  a  letter  must  have  seemed 
a  marvel  of  meekness  in  that  age  of  blows 
and  blood-feuds;  but  other  stories  tell  how 
Magnus  threatened  Edward  with  war,  and 
how  Edward  held  a  fleet  ready  for  sea  at 
Sandwich,*  then  the  great  arsenal  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  South.  But  the  war-cloud 
went  over  without  bursting  on  England,  for 
Magnus  had  now  another  enemy  on  his  hands. 


*  Saxon  Chron.  under  the  year  1046. 
to  Florence  of  Worcester  in  1045. 
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We  have  already  heard  of  Sweyn,  Ulf's 
son,  as  one  of  Hardicanute's  Court.  We 
must  now  speak  more  of  him.  This  man 
had  many  kingly  qualities,  he  was  easy-tem- 
pered and  gracious,  liberal  and  hospitable,  of 
fine  presence,  well-skilled  in  all  the  feats 
that  became  a  warrior,  and  besides  wise  and 
full  of  forethought.  But  in  early  life,  at 
least,  he  was  given  to  pleasure,  the  slave  'of 
his  passions,  and  in  his  dealings  with  men  in 
matters  of  State  he  lacked  that  openness  and 
straightforwardness  which  more  than  aught 
else  if  linked  with  wisdom  wins  men's  hearts 
and  trust.  He  had  claims  to  the  throne  of 
Denmark  as  the  great  Canute's  nephew,  and 
had  he  been  on  the  spot  the  weight  given 
him  by  his  great  possessions  and  powerful 
friends  both  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  might 
have  snatched  the  crown  from  Magnus,  in 
spite  of  the  treaty  with  Hardicanute.  I5ut 
Sweyn  was  away,  and  Magnus  besides  his 
right  of  treaty  was  on  the  spot,  and  we  have 
seen  how  easily  Denmark  fell  into  his  lap  ; 
but  though  lightly  won,  she  was  hard  to  hold, 
and  Sweyn,  when  he  found  that  Magnus  had 
been  already  chosen,  resolved  to  steal  by 
cunning  what  he  despaired  of  seizing  by  open 
force.  He  went,  therefore,  boldly  to  Mag- 
nus after  he  had  received  the  homage  of  the 
Danes,  and  employed  all  his  arts  and  all  the 
graces  of  his  mind  and  body  to  win  his  trust 
and  favour.  At  last  he  asked  him  for  a  fief 
in  Denmark,  that  he  might  prove  himself  a 
faithful  friend.  The  young  king,  without  the 
advice  of  his  council,  listened  to  Sweyn's 
wily  words,  and  took  his  oath  of  fealty  and 
homage  there  and  then.  So  it  fell  on  a  day 
as  they  sat  a-drinking,  the  king  declared  his 
purpose  of  giving  Sweyn  a  fief  in  Denmark 
and  the  title  of  Earl,  and  with  that  he  hand- 
ed him  a  splendid  purple  cloak,  and  bade 
his  cup-bearer  pour  out  a  beaker  of  mead, 
to  drink  in  token  of  the  gift.  Sweyn  took 
the  cloak,  but  even  when  his  schemes  were 
crowned  with  success  he  could  not  conceal 
the  dislike  he  felt  at  becoming  the  vassal  of 
Magnus,  and  blushing  red,  either  with  shame 
or  rage,  he  gave  the  gorgeous  garment  to  a 
bystander,  and  threw  over  his  own  shoul- 
ders a  grey  cape  of  common  fur.  The  king 
took  no  notice  of  the  way  in  which  his  gift 
was  slighted,  but  the  far-sighted  Einar  saw 
what  passed,  and  angrily  muttered,  "  Too 
great  an  earl,  foster-child,  too  great  an 
earl."*  The  king  was  angry  too,  and  an- 
swered, "  Ye  think  I  have  no  sense  or  judg- 
ment, but  I  cannot  see  why  some  are  too 
great  earls  for  you,  and  some  not  men 
enough."     So  after  the  feast  was  over  a  rei- 


*OQarI,  oQarl,  fostri] — Magnusar    Godar  Saga, 
chap,  xxvii. 
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iquary  was  brought,  and  on  it  Sweyn  swore 
solemnlj,  as  Harold  Godwin's  son  is  said  to 
have  sworn  to  William  the  Norman,  "to 
be  ever  true  to  King  Magnus,  ever  to  add 
to,  and  never  to  lessen  his  realm,  and  in  all 
things  to  be  submissive  to  him  so  long  as 
they  both  lived," — a  strong  oath  in  those 
days,  when  perjury  weighed  heavy  on  the 
consciences  of  men.  When  the  oath  was 
taken,  the  king  took  a  sword  and  girt 
him  with  it,  hung  a  shield  round  his 
neck,  and  set  a  helm  on  his  head,  and 
called  him  "  Earl."  Then  he  gave  him  the 
same  fiefs  in  Denmark  which  his  father  held 
before'  him,  but  which  he  had  lost  by  his 
unruliness.  At  the  same  time  he  bade  him 
go  and  guard  Jutland,  a  border-land  exposed 
to  constant  attacks'from  Wends  and  Saxons. 
Magnus  then  went  with  his  vassal  to  Den- 
mark, installed  him  in  his  post,  and  then 
went  back  to  Norway,  in  the  hope  that  he 
had  added  another  prop  to  hisd_ynasty.  But 
the  false  Sweyn  was  no  sooner  left  to  him- 
self than  he  plotted  against  Magnus,  gave 
himself  out  as  the  leader  of  the  national  par- 
ty, raised  the  cry  of  "  Denmark  for  the 
Danes !"  and  early  in  the  year  1043,  before 
Magnus  had  been  king  a  year,  called  another 
assembly  of  the  nation,  and  got  himself  pro- 
claimed King  of  Denmark.  Magnus,  when 
he  saw  himself  betrayed,  and  that  Einar's 
forebodings  were  true,  called  out  half  the 
force  of  his  kingdom,  and  sailed  with  a  great 
fleet  to  chastise  the  rebel  earl.  Sweyn,  who 
saw  that  he  could  not  meet  such  a  force,  fled 
before  it  to  his  friend  King  Aunund  in  Swe- 
den, where  he  waited  his  time,  and  ever  and 
again  for  the  next  two  years  was  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Magnus.  For  then  it  was  that 
Magnus  had  his  hands  full  of  the  Wendish 
wars,  which  the  traitor  Sweyn  had  a  great 
hand  in  bringing  on  his  native  land.  That 
still  heathen  race  on  hearing  of  the  strife 
between  the  king  and  his  earl  invaded  Den- 
mark, where  Magnus  met  them  at  a  heath 
near  Slesvig,  and  overthrew  them  in  a 
bloody  battle,  in  which  he,  armed  with  his 
father's  axe  "  Hell,"  showed  himself  a  wor- 
thy son  of  such  a  sire.  For  a  mile's  space 
the  bodies  of  the  slain  lay  piled  in  heaps, 
and  the  watercourses  were  choked  with  dead. 
The  Wends  who  escaped  said  with  one  voice, 
that  if  all  the  Norwegians  had  fought  as  that 
young  man  in  the  silken  shirt,  none  would 
have  come  back  alive.  No  wonder,  after 
such  a  victory,  won  too  against  such  odds, 
the  story  ran  that  Saint  Olaf  had  stood  by 
his  son  in  the  fight  against  the  heathen,  and 
helped  him  to  win  the  day. 

Though  the  Wends  were  worsted,  the 
strife  with  Sweyn  still  lasted.  Over  and 
over  again  Magnus  chased  him -from  the 


field,  followed  him  from  island  to  island, 
and  gave  him  no  rest^  by  sea  or  land. 
Sweyn,  strong  in  the  support  of  his  friends, 
only  vanished  from  one  part  of  Denmark 
to  show  himself  in  another,  and  so  things 
went  on  till  the  winter  between  1044-45, 
which  Magnus  spent  in  Denmark,  in  the 
hope  of  strengthening  his  hold  on  the  king- 
dom, where  Sweyn  was  now  thoroughly 
beaten,  and  again  forced  to  fly  to  Sweden. 
Magnus  was  now  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
widely  famed  through  all  the  north  for  his 
generosity  and  power  :  the  darling  of  his 
people,  who  had  forgotten  the  harshness  of 
the  boy,  so  that  the  name  of  Magnus  the 
Good  was  beloved  over  the  whole  North. 
Even  the  Danes  looked  up  to  him  as  the 
conqueror  of  their  foes,  his  own  people  saw 
in  him  a  wisdom  beyond  his  years,  and 
though  he  listened  with  respect  to  the  coun- 
sels of  old  friends  of  his  father's,  like 
Sigurd  the  Skald,  or  Einar,  he  was  anything 
but  a  blind  tool  in  their  hands,  and  with  all 
his  easiness  and  gentleness,  had  a  warm 
temper  and  a  strong  will  of  his  own,  as 
we  shall  shortly  see.  But  just  as  Sweyn 
seemed  utterly  routed,  and  Denmark  was 
again  as  he  thought  his  own,  a  new  foe 
stepped  on  the  scene,  and  that  one  of  the 
worst  a  man  can  have,  a  rival  out  of  his 
own  house. 

When  Harold  Sigurdson  had  spent  a 
year  at  Jaroslav's  court,  he  said  he  would 
go  and  ask  his  kinsman  Magnus  to  give  him 
a  bit  of  land  to  rule  over,  as  he  had  two 
kingdoms  of  his  own.  Jaroslav  was  will- 
ing, only  he  and  Ingigerda  besought  their 
son-in-law  to  treat  Magnus  with  all  gentle- 
ness, and  to  stand  by  him  in  word  and 
deed.  Though  not  his  own  mother,  Ingiger- 
da loved  him  with  a  mother's  love.  So 
Harold  took  ship  at  Aldeigjaborg,  steered 
for  Sweden,  ran  up  the  Malar  Lake,  and 
landed  at  Sigtuna,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
kingdom.  Here  he  met  Sweyn,  Ulf's  son, 
who  was  an  exile  with  his  kinsman  Aunund, 
and  who  at  once  proposed  that  they  should 
make  common  cause  against  Magnus.  But 
the  wary  Harold  said  he  could  give  no  an- 
swer till  he  had  seen  Magnus.  He  set  sail 
therefore  for  Denmark,  and  there  in  the 
Sound  he  found  Magnus  lying  with  his  fleet. 
We  may  be  sure  that  fleet  reckoned  many 
a  goodly  ship,  but  none  so  gallant  as  that 
of  the  new-comer.  It  was  painted  above 
board  down  to  the  water's  edge,  stem  and 
stern  were  richly  gilt,  and  at  the  prow  a 
dragon  grinned  and  gaped.  The  sails  were 
of  costly  stuff",  sewed  double,  with  the  rigiit 
side  out  both  fore  and  aft,  and  one  and  all 
said  no  ship  had  ever  been  seen  in  the 
North  more  studded  with  gold  and  gems 
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than  this.  The  stranger,  as  she  bore  boldly 
on,  challenged  all  eyes,  and  Magnus  at  once 
sent  a  ship  to  meet  her,  to  ask  whence 
she  came,  and  what  was  her  errand.  Over 
the  bulwarks  of  the  proud  warship  bent  a 
tall  man,  of  courtly  manners.  He  said  he 
had  been  sent  by  Harold  Sigurdson,  the 
king's  uncle,  to  ask  how  King  Magnus  would 
welcome  him.  Their  kinship  alone,  and 
gratitude  for  the  sacrifices  which  Harold 
bad  made  for  the  king's  father,  ought  to  in- 
sure him  a  hearty  greeting ;  but  besides,  it 
was  the  King's  own  interest  to  treat  him 
well,  for  Harold  was  a  wise  and  well  skilled 
warrior,  and  had,  besides,  great  store  of 
wealth.  When  the  messenger  went  back, 
Magnus  at  once  said  his  uncle  was  right 
welcome,  the  more  so  as  he  had  every 
ground  to  look  for  help  and  aid  from  so 
near  a  kinsman.  So  the  stranger  steered 
nearer  to  the  King's  fleet,  and  then  it  turned 
out  that  the  tall  man  was  no  other  than 
Harold  himself.  The  uncle  and  nephew 
met  with  the  greatest  love.  In  a  day  or 
two  they  began  to  talk  of  business,  and 
Magnus  himself  said  he  wished  Harold 
would  help  him  to  strengthen  his  power  in 
Denmark.  To  which  Harold  answered, 
that  he  first  would  like  to  know  if  Magnus 
was  ready  to  recognise  his  hereditary  right 
to  a  share  of  Norway,  and,  in  fact,  to  halve 
the  kingdom  with  him.  Magnus  answered 
mildly  and  wisely,  that  he  would  be  guided 
entirely  by  his  council  and  the  wishes  of 
his  people.  So  the  matter  was  laid  before 
the  chiefs,  and  then  Einar  rose  and  said,  if 
Magnus  were  to  share  his  realm,  fairness 
demanded  that  Harold  should  halve  the 
wealth  which  he  had  brought  home  with  the 
King,  as  Magnus,  after  his  wars,  stood  much 
in  need  of  money.  But  Harold  said,  he 
had  not  gone  through  so  many  trials  and 
dangers  abroad  in  amassing  wealth  to  share 
it  amongst  his  nephew's  men.  "  Thou, 
Harold,"  answered  Einar,  "  wast  long 
abroad  Avhen  we  won  back  the  land  from 
Canute  and  his  crew,  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  be  split  between  two  leaders.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  only  had  one  king  at  a  time, 
and  so  it  shall  still  be,  so  long  as  King 
Magnus  lives  and  reigns.  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  hinder  thee  from  having  any  share  in 
the  kingdom."  The  rest  of  the  council 
were  of  like  mind.  They  would  have  but 
one  king  in  Norway.  Harold  went  back  at 
once  to  Sweden,  met  Sweyn,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  him,  by  which  they  were 
each  to  stand  by  the  other  till  they  had 
regained  their  hereditary  dominions.  They 
soon  gathered  a  great  force,  for  Sweyn  had 
many  friends  in  Sweden.  Harold's  fame 
as  a  warrior  was  widely  spread,  and  he  too 


had  kinsfolk  in  the  land,  but  Sweyn  was 
looked  on  as  the  leader,  and  Denmark  was 
first  to  be  won.  And  now  it  was  that 
Harold  in  all  likelihood  acknowledged 
Sweyn  as  his  liege  lord,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  Sweyn  had  done  homage  and  fealty 
to  Magnus.  It  was  his  policy  to  do  so,  and 
Harold  was  too  worldly-wise  to  care  either 
about  taking  or  breaking  an  oath  if  it  suited 
his  interest.  Meantime  Magnus  had  gone 
back  to  Norway,  little  thinking  that  his 
uncle  would  ally  himself  to  his  Danish  foe. 
Perhaps  he  and  his  council  looked  upon 
Harold  in  the  light  of  one  of  these  well- 
born rovers  whose  home  was  more  on  sea 
than  on  land,  who  flitted  from  shore  to 
shore  and  sea  to  sea,  settlipg  down  nowhere, 
and  at  last  perished  either  on  some  far 
foreign  coast,  or  merged  beneath  the  bil- 
lows, which  were  at  once  their  playground 
and  their  grave.  They  had  refused  to  listen 
to  his  claim  ;  he  had  gone  away  in  a  hnff, 
with  the  world  before  him ;  they  would 
hear  no  more  of  him.  Besides,  Sweyn  was 
an  outlaw,  and  Denmark  seemed  happy 
under  her  new  Lord.  Why  need  Magnus 
care?  But  early  next  spring,  the  spring  of 
1046,  they  heard  another  tale.  Sweyn  and 
Harold  were  already  Avith  their  fleet  in  the 
Danish  waters,  the  rule  of  Magnus  was  set 
at  naught,  his  friends  were  spoiled,  and  the 
coasts  of  Zealand  and  Funen  fiercely  har- 
ried. Sweyn  was  taking  vengeance  on  the 
Danes  who  had  deserted  him,  and  been 
true  to  Magnus ;  and  Harold,  fresh  from 
the  rapine  of  the  East,  backed  him  with  a 
will.  So  Magnus  called  out  his  fleet  again, 
and  came  South  with  a'  great  host.  Now 
they  heard  more  of  Harold.  That  he  was 
taller  and  stronger  than  other  men  they 
knew  already,  but  now  they  heard  that  he  • 
was  so  wise  and  foresighted,  that  he  could 
win  his  way  out  of  every  strait.  Vict(>ry 
always  followed  him  with  whomsoever  he 
might  fight,  and  his  wealth  was  so  great  that 
no  man  could  count  his  gold  by  the  pound. 
But  Magnus  was  not  the  man  to  show  the 
white  feather ;  he  held  on  to  meet  the  foe 
and  punish  Sweyn.  And  now  Harold  in- 
deed showed  his  foresight  and  his  guile. 
No  sooner  was  Magnus  well  in  the  Danish 
waters,  seeking  for  Sweyn,  than  Harold,  in- 
stead of  doing  battle  with  him,  gave  him 
the  slip,  and  leaving  Sweyn  in  the  lurch, 
fled  from  Denmark,  and  steered  for  Nor- 
way ;  so  that  when  Magnus  was  looking 
for  him  in  the  South,  he  was  already  far 
above  him  in  the  North.  In  aftertimes,  in- 
deed, Harold  gave  it  out  that  Sweyn  and 
not  he  had  been  the  traitor.  He  had  proved 
it,  he  said,  as  they  lay  together  with  their 
fleets,  for  hfe  thought  that  Sweyn  meant  to 
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take  his  life,  and  so  he  laid  a  tree-stump  in 
his  bed,  and  slept  elsewhere ;  and  lo !  at 
dead  of  night,  there  came  a  man,  rowing  in 
a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  and  that  man  stole 
into  the  cabin,  and  with  an  axe  dealt  the 
stump  a  blow,  so  that  the  axe  stood  fast  in 
the  wood,  and  then  he  fled,  leaving  his  axe 
behind  him,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  Next  day  he  told  his  men, 
and  took  witness  of  the  treachery  of  his 
ally.  That  was  Harold's  story,  but  Sweyn, 
as  soon  as  he  heard  it,  denied  the  dark 
deed,  and  declared  it  was  a  wicked  lie  of 
Harold  to  hide  his  own  treachery  in  leaving 
his  lord  and  master  to  fight  the  battle  alone. 
However  that  might  be,  there  Harold  sailed 
along  the  shores  of  his  native  land,  and  his 
galleys,  as  they  gleamed  over  the  waves  in 
all  the  glory  of  gold  and  colour,  were  a 
sight  long  remembered.  He  first  shaped 
his  course  for  "the  Uplands,"  the  central 
southern  district,  where  his  father  had  been 
a  petty  king  in  Ringarike,  and  where  'his 
kinsmen  still  dwelt.  He  had  two  brothers, 
but  as  we  hear  nothing  of  them  except  their 
names,  Guthrum  and  Halfdan,  we  may  sup- 
pose they  were  dead,  or  at  least  faint-heart- 
ed. But  a  kinsman  is  not  always  a  wel- 
come guest,  least  of  all  when  he  comes  with 
ugly  claims  on  goods  and  land,  and  to  turn 
out  those  who  have  long  looked  on  him  as 
dead  and  gone,  and  themselves  as  his  heirs. 
Besides  there  was  an  old  law  or  custom  in 
the  North  W'h,ich  said,  "  The  man  who  takes 
up  his  abode  in  Greece  loses  all ,  right  of 
heritage  at  home."  So  Harold's  friends 
and  kinsmen  gave  him  a  cold  welcome  ; 
they  would  not  so  much  as  allow  his  claim 
to  his  own  paternal  property,  much  less 
acknowledge  iim  as  the  rival  of  Magnus 
the  Good.  So  he  turned  from  the  Uplands 
and  Ringarike  to  Gudbrandsdale  —  where 
Sinclair  and  his  Scots  fell  in  the  seventeenth 
century — and  there  he  was  lucky  enough  to 
find  a  friend  in  Thorir  of  Steig,  or  Step- 
Thorir,  a  mighty  chief  and  a  kinsman,  a 
man  of  unsettled  fickle  temper,  who,  fond 
of  change,  was  ever  ready  to  hail  a  new 
state  of  things,  and  at  once  gave  Harold 
the  title  of  "  King ;"  and  so  he  went  about 
"  the  Uplands,"  gathering  force  as  he  went, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  boors  and  freemen, 
following  Thorir's  example,  began  to  call 
him  "  King." 

Though  Harold  no  doubt  behaved  badly 
to  Sweyn,  yet  he  really  did  him  great  ser- 
vice by  his  flight.  At  any  time,  and  most 
of  all  in  those  days,  it  was  dangerous  to 
leave  a  rival  at  home  for  the  sake  of  war- 
ring in  a  strange  land.  The  strategy  and 
constancy  of  Hannibal  had  no  followers  in 
the  North,  and  therefore  Magnus,  as  soon 


as  he  heard  that  Harold  had  outwitted  both 
his  ally  and  himself,  hastened  back  to  Nor- 
way to  check  his  uncle  in  his  schemes. 
Landing  in  "  the  Bay,"  or  the  Cattegat,  he 
heard  that  Harold  was  coming  down  from 
the  Uplands,  and  turned  up  the  country  to 
meet  him  on  the  way.  Had  Magnus  been 
in  the  land  when  Harold  came,  he  might 
have  quenched  in  his  blood  the  flame  he 
tried  to  kindle,  but  by  this  time  it  was  too^ 
late  to  stay  him  save  by  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle.  So  Magnus,  with  the  advice  of 
his  council,  sent  messengers  to  meet  his 
uncle,  and  ask  him  to  have  a  meeting  and 
settle  their  differences  in  a  friendly  way. 
Had  Harold  been  the  headstrong  warrior, 
the  selfwilled  man  of  the  sword  alone,  which 
some  had  called  him,  he  would  have  spurned 
the  oflTer,  and  have  bidden  his  nephew  to 
trust  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  God 
of  Battles.  But  Harold  was  wise  and  poli- 
tic as  well  as  brave,  and  he  showed  it  in 
nothing  more  than  in  his  dealing  with  his 
nephew.  Like  the  famous  fetter  in  the 
legends  of  his  race,  which  the  Gods  made 
to  bind  the  grisly  wolf,  he  was  strong  and 
tough  as  iron,  but  he  could  be  also  as  soft 
and  lissom  as  silk.  His  was  the  true  im- 
proved Northern  temper,  as  we  see  it  de- 
veloped in  the  Norman  type — bold  and  yet 
wary,  naturally  unbending,  and  yet  ever 
yielding  when  it  was  right  to  yield,  the 
lion's  hide  eked  out  with  the"  fox's  skin ;  a 
temper  not  the  most  noble  or  the  most  open 
in  the  world,  but  worth  everything  in  daily 
life,  where  common  sense  always  wins  the 
day,  as  lacking  it  all  gifts  of  body  and  mind 
are  little  worth. 

So  the  uncle  and  nephew  met  that  sum- 
mer at  Acre,  on  Lake  Mjosen,  and  there 
Magnus  gave  a  great  feast  to  Plarold  and 
sixty  of  his  men.  With  Harold  came 
Haldor,  Snorri's  son,  and  Ulf,  Ospak's  son, 
those  trusty  brothers-in-arms,  who  had  been 
with  him  in  the  dreadful  pit.  There  too, 
no  doubt,  was  Step-Thorir  and  other  great 
chiefs  who  had  left  the  nephew  for  the  uncle. 
With  Magnus  were  the  faithful  and  wary 
Einar,  his  huge  paunch  quaking  with  wrath 
at  Harold's  daring,  ever  ready  to  put  in  a 
weighty  word  for  his  darling  foster-child. 
But  though  the  wills  of  the  two  kings  went 
for  much,  the  chiefs  had  also  something  to 
say,  and  that  was,  that  they  would  not  suffer 
two  kings  at  a  time  in  Norway,  unless  they 
were  so  bound  together  as  to  be  of  one 
mind  and  will ;  and  they  added  outright 
that  whichever  of  the  twain  would  not  agree 
to  that,  and  beoome  the  other's  firm  friend, 
him  they  would  fall  on  and  slay  on  the  spot. 
Against  Harold  these  words  were  aimed, 
for  all  knew  the  mild  and  friendly  nature  of 
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Magnus.  Then  the  same  terms  were  settled 
which  Harold  had  before  scorned.  He  was 
to  have  half  the  kingdom  in  common  tenure 
with  Magnus,  and  Magnus  was  to  have  half 
of  Harold's  treasures.  Indeed  it  was  a 
splendid  feast,  "  and  the  first  day  as  night 
drew  on  King  Magnus  went  out,  and  a  little 
after  came  into  the  tent  where  Harold  and 
his  men  sate,  and  men  came  along  with 
him  bearing  great  burdens  of  weapons  and 
clothes,  and  so  King  Magnus  went  to  the 
last  man  of  Harold's  company  and  gave 
him  a  good  sword,  and  so  along  the  whole 
board,  giving  to  one  a  shield,  to  another  a 
cloak,  or  a  ring,  or  a  golden  piece.  To  all 
of  them  he  gave  some  costly  thing,  to  each 
something  that  suited  his  degree.  Last  of 
all  he  stood  before  his  kinsman  Harold,  and 
held  out  to  him  two  fair  rushen  wands,  and 
said,  '  Which  of  these  wands  wilt  thou 
choose,  kinsman  ?  '  '  That  which  is  nearest 
me,'  answered  Harold.  Then  King  Magnus 
said,  '  With  this  rushen  wand  I  give  thee 
half  Norway  to  rule  over  with  me,  with  tax 
and  toll,  with  skatt  and  skott,  and  all  the 
rights  that  thereto  belong,  on  this  condition 
that  thou  beest  King  in  Norway  with  like 
rights  as  I  have  in  all  places ;  but  when  we 
are  both  together  I  shall  be  first  and  take 
the  lead,  in  greetings,  in  seat,  in  service,  and 
in  all  other  homage.  If  there  be  three  of 
our  rank  together  at  once,  I  shall  sit  in  the 
middle,  Ishallhave  the  king's  berth  for  my 
ship,  and  the  king's  wharf;  thou  shalt  stay 
and  strengthen  our  realm  by  so  much  the 
more  as  we  have  made  thee  that  man  in 
Norway  whom  we  never  thought  any  could 
be  so  long  as  our  head  was  above  ground.' 
Then  Harold  rose  and  thanked  him  for  the 
honour  and  favour  he  had  shown  him,  and 
both  sate  down,  and  drank,  and  were  merry. 
Next  day  Magnus  let  all  the  people  know 
that  he  had  given  Harold  these  gifts,  and  at 
that  meeting  Step-Thorir  again  gave  Harold 
the  title  of  King,  in  token  that  the  freemen 
so  willed  it.  That  same  day  Harold  bade 
Magnus  to  meat,  and  Magnus  went  in  his  turn 
to  Harold's  tent  with  sixty  men,  and  there 
was  a  great  feast  and  much  mirth  and  jollity. 
And  as  the  day  wore  on  King  Harold  made 
men  bear  into  the  tent  many  great  sacks, 
but  before  he  loosed  them  he  took  arms  and 
clothes,  and  those  goods  he  shared  amongst 
the  men  of  King  Magnus.  After  that  he 
bade  men  untie  the  mouths  of  the  sacks  and 
said  to  King  Magnus,  '  Yesterday  ye  gave 
us  a  mighty  realm  which  ye  had  won  from 
your  foes  and  ours,  and  took  us  into  fellow- 
ship with  yourself.  That  was  well  done, 
for  you  had  hard  work  to  win  it.  But  now 
on  the  other  hand  we  have  been  abroad,  and 
yet  we  have  gone  through  some  risks  and 


trials  ere  we  got  together  this  gold  which 
you  shall  now  see.  And  now  I  will  throw 
all  this  money  into  one  common  stock  with 
you,  and  then  we  will  own  all  these  goods 
in  halves,  share  and  share  alike,  just  as  we 
own  the  realm,  each  having  half  But  I 
know  our  tempers  are  unlike.  Thou  art  a 
man  much  more  open-handed  than  I,  and 
therefore  we  will  share  this  money  between 
us  at  once  into  equal  halves,  and  then  each 
may  deal  with  his  share  as  he  pleases.' 
Then  Harold  made  them  spread  out  a  great 
bull's  hide  on  the  ground,  and  pour  all  the 
gold  into  it  out  of  the  sacks,  and  then  scales 
were  taken  and  it  was  weighed,  and  so  all 
the  gold  was  shared  by  weight.  And  all 
men  thought  it  wondrous  strange  that  so 
much  gold  should  have  come  together  in 
the  North  into  one  place.  But  it  was  plain 
that  was  the  property  and  wealth  of  the 
King  of  the  Greeks,  for  all  say  that  there 
are  whole  houses  full  of  red  gold."  All  the 
while  the  kings  stood  by  in  great  mirth,  and 
as  the  sacks  were  emptied  out  there  came  a 
stoop  as  big  as  a  man's  head,  and  King 
Harold  caught  it  up  and  said,  "  Kinsman 
Magnus,  where  is  the  gold  that  thou  hast  to 
set  ajrainstthis  knobhead  ?  "  Then  Magnus 
made  answer  :  "  There  hath  been  so  much 
strife  and  so  many  great  hosts  and  levies, 
that  I  have  already  given  you  almost  all  the 
gold  and  silver  that  I  had.  For  now  I  own 
no  more  gold  than  this  ring,"  and  with  that 
he  took  a  ring  from  his  arm  an^  gave  it  to 
King  Harold.  He  said,  "  This  is  little  gold, 
kinsman,  for  a  king  who  owns  two  kings' 
realms,  and  yet  some  men  may  doubt 
whether  this  ring  is  thine  own  or  not." 
Then  King  Magnus  answered  rather  shortly 
and  said,  "  If  I  o%\ti  not  this  rmg  by  right, 
I  know  not  what  right  I  have  To  anything ; 
for  this  ring  my  father  King  Olaf  the  Saint 
gave  me  when  we  last  parted."  Then  Har- 
old answered  with  a  laugh,  "  Thou  speakest 
sooth,  King  Magnus,  that  thy  father  gave 
thee  the  ring ;  but  this  ring  be  took  from 
my  father  for  no  great  matter,  and  truth 
to  say,  it  was  no  good  time  for  little  kings 
in  Norway  when  thy  father  was  at  his  pitch 
of  power." 

After  all  this  feasting  was  over,  twelve  of 
the  greatest  chiefs  on  either  side  took  oaths 
to  fulfil  its  conditions,  and  then  the  two 
princes  parted  and  each  went  his  way.  It 
is  hard  to  say  which  made  most  by  their 
bargain  ;  for  if  Harold  had  won  his  way  to 
half  a  throne,  Magnus  had  also  gained  much, 
not  merely  in  the  great  store  of  wealth 
which  his  uncle  brought  him,  but  also  in 
sundering  so  dangerous  a  rival  from  Sweyn's 
side,  and  making  him  his  ally.  Sweyn  was 
now  again  alone,  and  Harold's  gold  would 
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fit  out  many  a  ship.  Besides,  though  Har- 
old was  bound  to  win  Denmark  for  Magnus, 
he  was  to  have  no  share  in  that  realm. 
For  Magnus,  and  for  Magnus  alone,  it  was 
to  be  won  and  held.  All  that  Magnus  now 
needed  was  a  long  life,  and  though  it  was  too 
late  to  think  of  war  with  the  traitor  that 
year,  the  nexb  was  to  bring  vengeance  with 
it.  Meantime  the  two  princes  spent  the 
autumn  of  the  winter  in  passing  from  house 
to  house  in  the  Uplands  and  so  towards 
Drontheim,  sometimes  together  and  some- 
times apart,  sharing  the  tolls  and  taxes  and 
produce  of  the  royal  farms  in  common. 

And  'now,  what  was  a  king's  life,  and 
what  were  his  rights  at  that  time  1  In  the 
earliest  age,  the  king,  though  the  first  in 
the  land,  and  though  he  was  chief  priest  as 
well,  only  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  free- 
men so  far  as  land  went,  in  the  quantity,  but 
not  in  the  quality  of  his  possessions.  The 
freeman's  land  was  as  much  his  own  as  the 
king's.  It  was  his  6dal,that  is,  it  was  his  abso- 
lute allodialholding,  of  which  he  was  lord  and 
master,  and  none  else.  The  smallest  holder 
held  his  little  lot  of  land  by  the  same  right 
as  the  king  held  his  broad  estates;  and 
though  the  king  had  other  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, mostly,  perhaps,  springing  from  his 
position  as  Chief  Priest,  he  could  not  rob 
the  freeman  of  an  inch  of  land.  But  when 
Harold  Fairhair  rose  to  power,  and  had 
settled  his  system,  it  was  not  so.  With 
him  the  king's  power  and  position  quite 
changed.  He  would  be  lord,  not  over  the 
country  alone,  but  over  his  people.  He 
would  brook  no  equal ;  all  must  bow  before 
him,  fall,  or  fly  the  land.  As  those  who 
fled  could  not  carry  their  land  with  them  to 
Scotland,  Iceland,  or  wherever  their  bold 
spirit  led  them,  and  as  those  who  fell,  fell 
often  with  all  their  kith  and  kin,  a  great 
part  of  the  country  came  into  the  king's 
possession,  from  sheer  want  of  owners  and 
occupiers.  Besides  this,  he  brought  in  the 
great  feudal  principle,  that  no  man  had  an 
odal  save  the  king.  He  was  the  lord  para- 
mount, and  every  man  in  the  country,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  was  his  vassal.  So 
now  there  were  three  kinds  of  land  in  Nor- 
way. First,  the  old  odal  holdings,  whose  own- 
ers had  made  their  peace  with  the  king ;  who 
paid  a  small  sum  yearly  as  a  kind  of  quit-rent 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  lordship,  but  who 
were  free  to  deal  in  other  respects  with  their 
land  as  they  chose,  the' rent  lying,  in  fact,  on 
the  land,  and  not  on  the  owner.  The  hurt  they 
suffered  was  rather  in  the  principle  than  in 
the  reality.  Their  feelings  as  freemen,  and 
not  their  purses,  smarted  under  the  king's 
high  hand.  Secondly,  there  were  the  king's 
fiefs  (len),  made  out  of  the  forfeited  lands 
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of  rebels  and  outlaws,  over  which  he  set 
earls  and  vassals,  y«rZ.s  and  lendirmenn,\v'ho 
had  no  hereditary  right  to  that  land,  but 
held  it  for  the  king  at  his  good  pleasure,  on 
condition  of  rerillering  him  certain  services 
— the  chief  of  these  being,  to  maintain  a 
body  of  troops,  or  a  ship  and  her  crew,  to 
follow  the  king  in  war, — quite  distinct  from 
the  lawful  levy  (leidangr)  which  the  king 
could  call  out  from  the  freemen,  properly 
so  called — and  to  entertain  the  king  and  his 
men  once  a  year  at  a  feast  (veizla),  if  he 
chose  to  come  that  way.  Thirdly,  there 
were  the  king's  lands,  belonging  to  the 
Royal  House,  made  out  of  his  own  original 
odal ;  the  land  which  he  held  in  his  quality 
as  priest,  and  any  lands  otherwise  acquired, 
whether  it  were  by  forfeiture  or  purchase, 
which  he  had  not  made  fiefs  of,  but  kept  as 
it  were  in  his  own  hand.  Over  these  were 
set  stewards  or  bailiffs  [dnnenn),  who  were 
answerable  to  the  king  as  his  servants.  His 
usual  income  other  than  that  from  his  lands 
consisted  of  the  land-tax,  which  every  free- 
man now  had  to  pay,  from  fines  and  mulcts, 
as  awards  and  atonement  for  wrongs  done 
to  property  and  person,  and  in  certain 
monopolies  or  royal  rights,  of  which  the 
most  profitable  in  all  times,  and  one  watch- 
ed with  the  greatest  jealousy,  was  the  right 
of  trading  with  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  to 
the  north  of  Helgeland,  in  the  costly  furs 
which  those  nomadic  tribes  brought  in  great 
store,  not  only  from  their  own  wastes,  but 
from  the  heart  of  Russia.  So  also  owner- 
less goods,  and  treasure-trove,  and  unclaim- 
ed heritages,  fell  to  the  king,  by  a  custom 
handed  down  from  the  oldest  times,  and 
generally  all  over  the  country  he  had  the 
right  of  forestalling,  or  first  trading  in 
foreign  goods,  a  right  which,  as  it  was 
claimed  invariably  by  the  Godar  or  priests 
in  Iceland,  was  no  doubt  a  religious  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  kings  long  before  the  time 
of  Harold  Fairhair.  Besides,  he  claimed 
the  right  to  lay  an  embargo  on  ships  at  his 
own  good  pleasure.  The  duty  of  collecting 
all  these  dues  and  privileges  was  called 
"the  king's  business"  (s^sla).  At  first, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Finnskatt,  as  the 
Finnish  trade  was  called,  it  was  the  part  of 
the  king's  bailiffs  [drmenn)  to  collect  them. 
These  were  often  his  slaves  or  freedmen  ; 
but  the  earls  and  vassals  were  bound  to 
stand  by  them,  and  give  them  help  if  any 
resistance  was  made  to  their  demands.  We 
need  hardly  say,  that  these  underlings  of 
the  king  were  long  looked  upon  with  the 
greatest  hatred  by  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  indeed,  at  the  present  day,  in  other 
countries  than  Norway,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  that  the   tax-gatherer  is  treated  with 
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any  marked  respect,  though  he  does  not, 
luckily  for  him,  meet  with  the  fate  that  so 
often  befell  his  namesakes  in  early  times  in 
Norway.  For  we  are  not  aware  that  in 
recent  times  any  tax-gatherer  has  either 
been  stoned  or  hanged  in  Great  Britam  by 
an  indignant  community. 

These  institutions  remained  much  the 
same  from  Harold  Fairhair's  time  to  the 
reigns  of  Magnus  and  Harold  Sigurdson. 
About  the  6dal,  indeed,  there  were  many 
struggles,  and  Hacon,  Athelstane's  foster- 
child,  Harold  Fairhair's  darling  son,  had  to 
restore  the  freemen  to  their  rights,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  the  freeborn  holder  of  land 
was  bound  to  pay  no  skatt,  or  quit-rent  for 
it  to  the  king  or  auy  other  liege  lord. 
With  varying  fortunes,  as  a  rule,  the  free- 
man held  his  right,  losing  it  for  a  little  while, 
and,  then  regaining  it  for  a  length  of  time. 
But  then,  along  with  him  sprung  up,  all 
over  Norway,  on  the  forfeited  lands  which 
Harold  Fair  hair  had  first  seized,  and  to 
which  his  successors  added  from  time  to 
time  as  they  quarrelled  with,  and  pulled 
down  this  or  that  ancient  house,  another 
class  of  holders  in  the  vassals  of  the  Crown ; 
and  this  class,  as  it  grew  gradually  more 
powerful,  so  was  it  at  last  looked  on  in 
social  position  superior  to  the  freeman,  in- 
asmuch as,  while  it  basked  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  constantly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  king  and  his  court,  he  sunk 
into  the  position  of  a  mere  boor  or  farmer, 
who  lived  on  his  own  land,  shut  out  from 
the  light  of  the  king's  countenance,  "  a  man 
for  himself,"  as  it  was  said,  of  a  class  who 
could  look  for  no  advancement  except  he 
went  "  into  the  king's  hand,"  as  it  was  call- 
ed, that  is  to  say,  gave  up  his  land,  and  re- 
ceived it  back  as  a  fief  At  the  time  of 
which  we  write,  the  freemen  still  prevailed 
in  numbers,  but  weight  and  influence  were 
with  the  king's  earls  and  vassals,  on  whom 
the  king  could  rely  more  surely.  Yet  on 
all  great  occasions,  when  any  trouble  threat- 
ened, when  any  change  in  law  or  policy 
was  needful,  the  king  had  always,  like 
Ant£eus,  to  fall  back  as  it  were  on  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  earth,  to  look  to  the 
rock  whence  he  was  hewn,  and  the  pit 
whence  he  was  digged,  and  to  throw  him- 
self on  his  freemen  to  ratify  his  acts.  Then 
it  was  that  the  four  great  Things,  or  legal 
centres  into  which  the  whole  country  was 
divided,  were  called  together,  and  the  free- 
men thronging  a  wide  field  under  the  free 
air  of  heaven,  heard  the  words  of  their  king. 
Such  a  meeting  was  that  of  the  men  of 
Drontheim,  when  they  threatened  a  rising 
against  Magnus  for  his  hardness,  and  such 
meetings  were  held  by  most  of  Norway's 


kings,  for  without  them,  to  use  Atli's  words, 
the  freemen  would  have  felt  their  shoes  so 
tight,  that  they  could  not,  and  would  not 
have  stirred  a  step. 

So  far  as  their  daily  life  was  concerned, 
the   kings,  when   at  home,  took   up   their 
abode  during  the  year  at  different  houses 
or  granges  on  their  own  lands  in  this  or 
that  part  of  the  country.     These  they  made 
their   headquarters,  and   thence   they  paid 
visits  to  their  earls  and  vassals  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  were  then  bound  once  in  the 
year  to  feast  the  king  and  his  court  for  a 
given  time.     Thus  they  passed,  generally  in 
autumn  and  winter,  from  grange  to  grange, 
and  from  vassal  to  vassal,  and  so  the  produce 
stored  up  from  year  to  year  was  annually 
consumed.      Sometimes,  too,   some    great 
freeman,  or  some  jarl  or  vassal  who  had 
lands  of  his  own  other  than  his  fiefs,  would 
ask  the  king  to  a  feast  under  his  roof;  and 
at  that,  as  it  was  not  his  bounden  duty,  but 
his  own  free  will  and  pleasure,  to  make  the 
king  welcome,  the  cheer  would  be  better 
and  more  abundant  than  in  any  of  the  king's 
houses ;  for  Harold  Fairhair  and  his  race 
were  reckoned  rather  stingy  and  closefisted 
by  many  of  their  great  chiefs,  whose  pride 
it  was  to  keep  open  house,  where  ale  and 
mead  and  meat  were  served  without  stint 
to  all  comers,  whatever  their  degree.     At 
Yule,  the  great  high-tide,  the  king  kept  his 
holiday  at  home ;  and  then,  at  least,  until 
Canute's  or  St.  Knut's  Day,  or  our  Twelfth 
Night,  "drove  Jule  out"   with  the  whip, 
which  was  the  sign  of  the  saint  in  the  old 
Runic  staves  which  were  carved  as  calen- 
dars, it  must  have  been  a  niggard  king  in- 
deed who  sent  any  one  away  either  hungry 
or  athirst.     And,  indeed,  there  were  many 
to   feed    in   the   king's  constant  company. 
First  and  foremast,  himself,  his  queen,  and 
children.     Then  his  *'  Hird,"  or  Body-guard, 
chosen   champions   whom  he   kept  always 
about  him,  his  "  Comitatus,"  as  the  Latins 
called  it,  his  "  Gesid,"  or,  as  it  was  known 
among  Anglo-Saxons  in  "  merry  England," 
Beaten  blades,  who  had  been  with  the  king 
in  war,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  again, 
every  man  of  whom  had  done,  or  was  eager 
to  do  some  daring  deed.     Of  these.  Saint 
Olaf  had  as  many  as  sixty  with  him — a  lit- 
tle Varangian  band,  and  Harold  had  many 
more.     Then  there  were  what  were  called 
the  king's  "Guests;"  not  at  ail  stray  visit- 
ors, for  they  might  come  on  the  court  at 
any  time,  and  if  worthy  of  mixing  with  it, 
were  never  turned  away  ;  but  guests  special- 
ly bidden  to  stay,  some  of  them  a  long 
time,  having  a  leader  or  captain  of  their 
own  ;  standing  to  the  king  in  a  looser  rela- 
tion than  the  Hird,  but  yet  his  soldiers  for 
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the  time,  and  differing  from  the  Hird,  that 
as  the  latter  seldom  left  the  king,  the  for- 
mer were  liable  to  be  sent  off  at  any  moment 
on  some  daring  and  dangerous  quest  either 
at  home  or  abroad  ;  now  to  fetch  the  king 
some  treasure  of  which  he  had  heard,  a 
strange  beast,  a  mythic  horn,  a  sword  borne 
by  some  old  Viking,  and  now  known  to  be 
buried  with  him,  and  guarded  by  all  the 
mysterious  magic  of  a  heathen  tomb,  an 
axe,  a  shield,  a  steed  ;  or,  still  more  peril- 
ous, to  traverse  land  and  sea  to  cut  off  one 
of  the  king's  foes  in  foreign  land,  and  to 
bring  back  the  grisly  token  of  his  head,  and 
lay  it  at  the  monarch's  feet.  Thirty  of 
these  "  Guests  "  had  Saint  Olaf  at  one  time. 
Besides,  he  had  thirty  house-carles,  or  free 
serving-men,  and,  in  spite  of  his  Christianity, 
he  had  many  thralls  and  slaves.  When  to 
these  are  added  any  number  of  unbidden 
guests  who  might  claim  shelter  and  food 
and  drink  at  any  time,  and  whom  it  would 
have  been  more  than  all  base  in  a  king  to 
turn  away,  we  may  readily  understand  that 
the  king's  hall  in  those  days  must  have  been 
large,  and  the  cost  of  his  household  anything 
but  small. 

Nor  in  those  days  had  the  fashion  or  the 
house  at  all  changed  from  what  it  had  been 
in  early  times.  The  King's  Hall  was  not 
one  house,  but  rather  several  houses  stand- 
ing side  by  side,  much  as  we  see  the  Ice- 
landic houses  at  the  present  day.  There 
was  the  men's  hall,  the  ladies'  bower,  the 
kitchen,  the  barn,  and  the  stabling,  side  by 
side.  There,  in  the  hall,  sat  the  king,  on 
his  high  seat  in  the  middle  of  the  bench  on 
your  right  hand  as  you  entered.  On  either 
side  of  him  right  and  left  sat  his  men,  the 
nearest  to  him  being  highest  in  rank,  and 
the  farthest  lowest,  the  man  on  the  outer 
bench  nearest  the  door  being  lowest  of  all. 
Over  against  him  was  another  high  seat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  hall,  where, his  chief  guest 
or  greatest  councillor,  or  a  brother  king  sat, 
and  on  either  hand  of  him  sat  men  in  like 
manner  according  to  their  degree.  The 
queen  and  her  ladies  sat  on  the  cross  bench 
at  the  end  of  the  hall  farthest  from  the  door. 
The  floor  was  thickly  spread  with  straw  ;  on 
the  pillars  which  propped  the  roof  hung 
costly  tapestry ;  shields  and  weapons  of 
every  kind  hung  there  too,  for  in  those  days 
of  word  and  blow  no  man's  sword  was  far 
from  his  hand.  In  the  centre  burnt  a  fire, 
the  smoke  of  which  found  a  vent  through 
a  louvre  in  the  rafters,  and  sometimes  in 
very  cold  weather,  fires  were  made  down 
the  whole  length  of  the  hall.  When  at 
meat,  tables  or  boards  were  brought  in  and 
spread,  but  they  were  taken  away  when  the 
food  was  eaten,  and  then  drinking  bouts  be- 


gan, in  which  the  king  and  his  guests  and 
their  men  pledged  each  other  across  the  fire, 
and  so  the  horn  went  up  and  down  the  hall, 
man  reaching  it  to  man  across  the  fire,  each 
being  bound  to  drain  it  to  a  certain  depth 
on  pain  of  a  fine,  and  of  being  held  up  to 
scorn  as  a  dastard  who  shirked  his  drink. 
Then  songs  were  sung  and  stories  told, 
wild  fables,  gallant  feats  of  arms,  mythical 
ballads,  and  travellers'  tales.  Nor  were 
gibe  and  jeer  and  bitter  words  wanting,  for 
in  the  king's  hall  ancient  foes  often  met,  and 
spite  of  the  king's  peace  and  presence,  many 
a  death-blow  was  given  in  blood  feuds,  and 
heads  spun  off  even  on  the  king's  own  board. 

That  was  their  life  at  home  in-doors ;  out 
of  doors  they  shot,  they  rode,  they  swam, 
they  hunted,  they  fished,  they  slaughtered 
the  cattle  needed  for  the  house.  They  were 
skilled  in  all  feats  which  needed  strength  of 
arm  and  sleight  of  hand,  nor  was  it  thought 
beneath  a  freeman's  worth  to  till  his  own 
land,  or  build,  or  paint,  or  tar  his  own  ship. 
Having  built,  he  could  steer  and  sail  her  on 
a  cruise,  and  on  many  strange  shores,  in  Ire- 
land, England,  Scotland,  Spain,  France,  and 
even  Iceland  or  Greenland,  he  kijew  the  land- 
marks, and  could  tell  where  he  was  if  driven 
out  of  his  course  by  stress  of  weather. 

Abroad,  and  in  war,  the  king  lay  aboard 
his  ship.  When  they  ran  into  harbour  for 
the  night,  awnings  were  raised  over  the  half- 
deck  and  over  the  waist.  If  he  landed,  tents 
were  pitched.  If  the  host  needed  food  they 
went  up  the  country,  drove  down  beeves 
and  sheep,  and  slaughtered  them  on  the 
strand.  In  sea-fights  the  ships  on  each  side" 
were  usually  fast  linked  and  tied  together. 
Thus  one  made  and  thus  the  other  awaited 
the  onslaught.  Boarding  was  the  favourite 
mode  of  attack,  and  each  party  strove  to  clear 
their  enemies'  decks  by  slaying  the  crew,  or 
forcing  them  to  leap  overboard.  When  one 
ship  was  thus  cleared,  they  passed  on  from 
hereto  another,  and  the  great  signal  of  defeat 
was  when  the  worsted  side  hewed  asunder  the 
hawsers  that  bound  their  fleet  together,  and 
every  captain  fled  from  the  fight  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  ' 

Such  was  the  daily  life  of  Magnus  and 
Harold,  now  joint  kings,  and  thus  they  spent 
the  winter  of  1046  in  passing  from  feast  to 
feast  on  their  fiefs  in  the  Uplands,  reaching 
Drontheim  to  keep  Christmas.  Each  had 
his  own  Hird  or  following ;  sometimes  they 
were  together,  sometimes  apart.  But  it 
was  soon  seen,  as  indeed  was  to  be  looked 
for,  that  the  kings  were  not  such  good  friends 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  that  there  was 
little  love  lost  between  them.  From  the 
first,  uncle  and  nephew  were  in  a  false  posi- 
tion.     But  besides,  their  characters  were 
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utterly  unlike  and  jarring.  Nor  was  there 
any  lack  of  talebearers,  the  curse  of  kings, 
to  make  mischief  between  them.  The  quick 
eyes  of  the  freemen  soon  saw  that  they  had 
got  in  Harold  a  much  harder  master  than 
Magnus  had  ever  been,  and  most  of  the  chiefs 
felt  that  their  influence,  real  or  apparent  over 
the  king,  would  cease  if  Harold  were  ever 
sole  ruler.  In  money  matters  too  Harold 
was  near  and  grasping.  His  hand  was  often 
shut,  but  with  Magnus  it  was  ever  open. 
No  wonder  that  comparisons  were  made  be- 
tween them  and  not  at  all  in  Harold's  favour; 
for  the  chiefs  still  looked  on  Harold  as  little 
better  than  a  lucky  adventurer,  who  had 
forced  his  way  to  power  by  a  daring  stroke. 
Harold  soon  saw  where  his  foes  lay,  and 
was  hard  in  enforcing  his  claims  for  tax  and 
toll  in  those  houses.  The  freemen  about 
Drontheim  complained  to  Magnus,  who 
would  not  believe  the  ill  spoken  of  his  uncle, 
but  sent  Einar  to  search  out  the  truth.  By 
Einar's  advice  the  freemen  refused  to  pay 
Harold's  demands  till  Magnus  said  they  were 
just ;  and  Harold  had  to  put  up  with  the 
affront,  promising  Einar,  however,  to  make 
him  shorter  by  the  head  at  some  future  time. 
We  shall  see  that  he  kept  his  word.  So 
the  winter  wore  on,  and  things  grew  worse 
and  worse ;  and  in  the  case  of  Reidar,  an 
Icelander,  whom  Magnus  befriended,  threat- 
ened to  come  to  an  outbreak.  This  man 
passed  for  almost  a  fool,  but  Brutus  like,  he 
hid  rare  gifts  under  a  witless  mask.  He 
was  strong  too;  for  once  when  Harold's 
men  behaved  rudely  to  him,  he  caught  up 
one  of  them,  threw  him  head  over  heels  in 
the  air,  fractured  his  skull,  and  so  slew  him. 
The  two  kings  were  then  together  in  Dron- 
theim, and  Magnus,  not  during  to  keep  Rei- 
dar with  him  for  fear  of  Harold,  sent  him 
off  to  Gaulardale,  to  one  of  his  vassals. 
Harold  wanted  a  blood-fine  for  his  man,  but 
Magnus  would  not  pay  it,  as  he  was  slain  in 
his  own  wrong-doing.  So  Harold  ^ent 
with  sixty  men  to  seek  for  Reidar,  found 
out  his  hiding-place,  and  ordered  the  vassal 
to  give  him  up.  While  the  vassal  was 
thinking  what  to  do,  out  rushed  Reidar  to- 
wards the  king,  begging  for  forgiveness,  and 
asking  him  not  to  scorn  a  little  gift,  in  the 
shape  of  a  silver  boar,  which  he  had  just 
made.  Harold  took  the  gift,  and  wonder- 
ing at  the  great  skill  with  which  it  was 
made,  promised  Reidar  his  forgiveness,  but 
on  looking  more  closely  at  it  he  saw  it  was 
no  boar  at  all,  for  it  was  a  sow  with  burst- 
ing teats.  Then  he  knew  at  once  the  mean- 
ing of  the  gift,  and  how  it  was  offered  as  an 
insult ;  for  it  pointed  to  his  father,  Sigurd, 
nicknamed  Syr  or  the  Sow,  and  his  mean 
and  nasty  habits.     So  Harold  threw  down 
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the  sow,  saying,  "  May  all  the  Trolls  take 
hold  of  thee !  up  men  and  slay  him ;"  but 
Reidar  was  too  quick  for  them.  He  snatch- 
ed up  the  sow  and  ran  away  to  the  wood, 
leaving  Harold  in  bitter  wrath.  King  Mag- 
nus lost  no  time  in  sending  him  back  to  Ice- 
land, for  Harold  was  not  the  man  to  brook 
such  insults. 

So  again  when  Arnor  Earlskald,  the  great- 
est skald  of  the  day,  came  from  Orkney  with 
songs  which  he  had  made  on  both  the  kings, 
and  they  sent  for  him  one  day  to  hear  his 
verse.  The  messengers  found  him  busy  tar- 
ring his  ship  ;  but  he  went  all  begrimed  with 
tar  and  pitch,  straight  to  the  kings'  hall. 
"  Room  for  the  kings'  skald,"  he  cried  to 
the  doorkeeper.  "  Hail,  Lords  both !"  were 
his  words  as  he  stood  before  the  kings,  "  Of 
which  of  us  wilt  thou  first  sing  V  asked 
Harold.  "  The  younger,"  answered  Arnor. 
"  Why  ?"  "  Lord,"  he  answered,  "  'tis  said 
young  men  are  most  impatient,"  a  wise 
answer,  since  Harold  could  not  object  to  the 
reason,  and  yet  to  be  first  praised  was  the 
greater  honour,  and  that  Magnus  got.  So 
he  began  his  song,  and  first  he  sung  of  the 
gre»t  Orkney  Earls  across  the  western  main, 
of  his  dwelling  there,  and  of  his  own  deeds, 
TRen  he  turned  to  King  Magnus,  and  praised 
him,  above  all  other  kings,  in  glowing  verse. 
But  in  Harold  he  had  the  severest  critic  of 
the  age :  an  accomplished  poet,  with  the 
nicest  ear  and  the  finest  and  truest  taste  of 
his  time.  This  we  know  from  Snorro  Stur- 
lason's  testimony,  and  the  number  of  quota- 
tions which  he  makes  in  his  treatise  on  Skald- 
ic  poetry  from  Harold's  poems  which  were 
looked  upon  as  masterpieces.  Like  Caesar, 
he  was  not  only  the  greatest  warrior,  but 
the  best  and  purest  writer  of  his  age.  Ar- 
nor's  poem  was  itself  a  masterpiece ;  but 
Harold's  taste  was  spoiled  by  spite  at  the 
preference  shown  to  Magnus,  and  he  said  at 
once  the  opening  was  too  long.  So  when 
Arnor  was  dwelling  on  the  Orkney  Earls 
and  his  own  exploits,  Harold  burst  out  — 
"  Why  sit  here.  Lord,  and  listen  to  this  song 
even  though  he  has  written  it  on  his  own 
deeds  and  the  Earls  in  the  Isles  West?" 
" Bide  a  Avhile,  kinsman,"  said  Magnus,  "I 
fear  you  will  think  me  quite  enough  praised 
by  the  time  the  song  is  over."  Again,  when 
he  turned  to  Magnus  and  praised  him  before 
all  kings,  and  hoped  he  might  prosper  above 
them  all  till  the  crack  of  doom,  Harold  cried 
out,  "  Praise  this  king  as  much  as  thou  likest, 
but  don't  blame  other  kings  !"  But  Arnor 
held  on  his  course,  and  praised  the  gallant 
"  Bison  ;"  how  she  bore  Magnus  under  the 
snow-white  awning,  and  how  in  the  thickest 
fight  Magnus  shunned  neither  fire  nor  steel. 
Harold  cried,  "  This  man  lays  it  on  thick,  I 
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wonder  when  it  will  end  ?"  But  it  ended 
with  likening  the  voyage  of  Magnus  over 
the  waves  to  the  flight  of  a  band  of  angels, 
so  that  his  people  loved  him  more  than 
aught  else  next  to  God  himself.  As  soon 
as  ever  that  song  was  ended,  Arnor  began 
one  on  Harold.  The  so-called  "Blue  Goose" 
Song,  or  Raven  Song,  said  also  to  have  been 
a  good  piece. 

When  both  were  over,  Arnor  asked  what 
Harold  thought  of  them.  "  We  can  very- 
well  see,"  he  said,  "  the  difFerence  between 
these  songs.  Mine  will  soon- fall  out  of 
mind,  so  that  no  man  will  know  it ;  but  this 
dirge  which  has  been  made  on  King  Magnus 
will  be  sung  so  long  as  men  dwell  in  the 
-North."  Harold  gave  Arnor  a  spear  with 
shaft  studded  with  gold,  and  Magnus  had 
before  given  him  a  ring  of  gold,  and  so  the 
proud  bard  stalked  out  of  the  hall  bearing 
the  ring  high  aloft  on  the  felloe  or  socket  of 
the  spear,  where  the  head  is  fitted  to  the  shaft 
and  turns  off  into  a  hook,  saying  as  he  went, 
"High  we  must  hold  both  kings'  gifts." 
Then  King  Harold  said,  "  When  next  thou 
comest  to  Norway,  long-worded  fellow,  have 
a  song  ready  for  me."  Arnor  promised  to 
do  so,  "  but  it  shall  be  a  dirge  when  we 
drink  heirship  at  thy  burial,  if  I  live  long- 
est." 

In  such  strife  and  bickerings  the  winter 
wore  away.  Spring  came,  and  with  it  war. 
But  the  winter  had  been  unusually  cold,  and 
in  the  month  of  February  the  sea  was  ice- 
bound between  Denmark  and  Norway,  so 
that  wolves  wandered  over  it  from  one 
country  to  the  other.*  With  the  cold  came 
hunger  and  sickness.  Harold  and  Magnus 
were  slow  in  getting  their  fleets  to  sea,  and 
Sweyn  had  time  to  seek  help  against  them 
from  England.  There  Sweyn  was  bound  by 
ties  of  kindred  with  the  mighty  Earl  God- 
win, half  a  Northman  himself,  then  as  much 
lord  over  England  as  Edward,  and  with 
whom  two  of  Sweyn's  brothers  were  then 
living.  He  betook  himself  therefore  to 
Bruges,  to  treat  thence  with  his  friends  in 
England,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  had 
enough  of  the  Danes,  and  both  the  king  and 
his  people  were  of  one  mind  that  Sewyn  had 
better  fight  his  battles  without  their  help. 
This  might  have  been  bad  policy,  for  when 
Sweyn  was  conquered  it  might  be  England's 
turn,  but  kings  and  peoples  are  often  heedless, 
and  slow  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  statecraft, 
and  so  Sweyn  was  left  alone.  While  Sweyn 
and  Harold  were  mustering  their  fleet,  a  little 
story  is  told  which  shows  how  jealous  Mag- 
nus was  of  his  rights,  and  how  carefully 
Harold  avoided  a  collision.     They  lay  in 
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"  the  Bay,"  and  were  sailing  north.  It  so 
chanced  that  Harold  was  first  under  weigh, 
and  kept  the  lead  all  the  day,  and  came  first 
to  the  harbour  where  they  were  to  lay  by  for 
the  night.  There  he  steered  straight  for  the 
King's  berth.  By  the  time  Magnus  came, 
Harold  had  already  set  up  his  awning  over 
his  ship,  and  made  his  ship  fast  by  hawsers 
to  the  shore.  Wi'athful  at  this,  Magnus 
bade  his  men,  as  soon  as  they  struck  sail,  to 
sit  at  the  oars  on  both,  boards  on  all  his  ships, 
and  said,  "  Ply  your  oars,  and  some  of  you 
get  up  your  weapons,  and  let  us  fight  them, 
if  they  will  not  yield  us  our  berth."  But 
when  Harold  saw  that,  he  said  to  his  men, 
"  Kinsman  Magnus  is  angry  now.  Let  us 
cut  our  cables,  and  back  our  ships  out  of  our 
berth."  That  was  done,  and  King  Magnus 
took  their  place.  But  when  all  was  cared 
for  in  both  fleets  King  Harold  went  aboard 
Magnus's  ship  with  a  few  men,  and  Magnus 
greeted  him  and  bade  him  welcome.  "  Me- 
thought,"  said  Harold,  "  we  were  in  com- 
pany with  friends,  but  we  had  some  doubt 
a  while  ago  whether  you  meant  to  let  things 
so  stand  ;  but  true  it  is  as  the  saw  goes  — 
'  Bairns  are  brainstrong,'  and  so  I  will  not 
set  it  down  to  aught  else  than  the  hotheaded- 
ness  of  youth."  Magnus  answered,  "  Set 
it  down  rather  to  the  spirit  of  my  race,  and 
not  to  my  youth,  though  I  bore  in  mind  what 
I  gave  up  and  what  I  kept  back.  If  this 
small  thing  had  been  taken  without  our 
leave,  something  else  greater  would  soon 
have  been  taken ;  but  as  we  will  hold  all 
bargain  we  made  with  you,  so  we  will  have 
from  you  what  is  our  bounden  due."  Then 
King  Harold  rose  up  and  said,  "  'Tis  an  old 
saying,  'The  wiser  always  gives  way,'"  and 
with  that  he  went  on  board  his  ship. 

"  From  such  dealings  of  the  kings  with 
one  another,"says  the  Saga,  "  it  seemed  hard 
to  guess  how  long  their  friendship  would  last ; 
for  the  men  of  either  held  by  their  lord. 
Magnus's  men  said  that  he  had  right  to 
speak  so;  but  those  who  were  less  wise 
said  that  all  this  was  lowering  for  Harold, 
and  so  it  ought  to  be,  for  Magnus  must  have 
the  lion's  share  in  everything.  But  Harold's 
own  men  said,  the  only  bargain  that  had 
been  made  between  them,  was  that  Mag- 
nus was  to  have  the  King's  berth  if  they 
came  both  at  once  into  harbour;  but  that 
Harold  was  not  bound  to  back  out  of  the 
berth  if  he  had  run  into  it  first.  And  so 
they  said  that  Harold  had  turned  this  matter 
well  and  wisely.  But  those  of  Harold's 
side  who  bore  ill-will  to  Magnus  added, 
that  he  showed  himself  overbearing  to  his 
kinsman  by  such  undertakings,  and  meant 
to  break  their  bargain  by  wrong-doing. 
And  so  wise  and  good-hearted   men   felt 
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great  dread  from  such  quarrels  for  the 
kings'  friendship,  for  such  and  many  other 
like  things  showed  that  each  had  a  will  of 
his  own." 

At  last  the  fleets  were  ready,  and  they 
steered  for  Denmark.  There  the  fleets  part- 
ed, and  each  went  his  own  way  seeking  for 
Sweyn,  but  Sweyn,  so  foy  from  being  able 
to  cope  with  Magnus  and  Harold,  was  not 
even  sure  of  his  own  people,  for  they  gather- 
ed an  army  against  him,  and  defeated  him, 
perhaps  before  Magnus  came  to  help  them,' 
on  the  9th  of  August  1047.  After  that,  as 
Saxo  says,  despairing  of  success,  he  fled  to 
Scania  in  Sweden,  his  old  lurking-place.* 
Thence  across  the  Sound  he  made  flights  into 
Denmark  like  a  bird  of  prey,  hovering  about 
the  fleets  of  his  foes,  watching  for  a  chance 
of  striking  them  a  blow  either  by  sea  or  land, 
and  showing  all  the  chivalrous  daring  of  his 
nature.  So  it  fell  out,  that  one  day,  as  both 
kings  lay  near  the  land  in  their  ships,  the 
weather  was  bright,  and  down  to  the  strand 
stretched  a  fair  level  plain,  bounded  on  the 
land  side  by  a  thick  wood,  and  lo,  a  man 
rode  out  of  the  wood  in  splendid  knightly 
war-gear,  and  this  man  was  the  most  grace- 
ful and  courteous  of  men,  and  so  he  rode  at 
full  speed  along  the  level  slope,  and  as  he 
went  he  disported  himself  with  many  a 
daring  feat  of  horsemanship  with  mickle 
craft,  so  that  all  the  king's  company  were 
eager  to  behold  ;  but  when  he  had  so  taken 
his  pastime  for  a  long  time,  he  turned  his 
horse  down  towards  the  ships'  crews,  and 
called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  am  a  nidder- 
ing  and  a  traitor  to  King  Magnus,  but  King 
Harold  is  the  same  to  me.  All  unlike  are 
these  two  kings,  Magnus  and  Harold." 
With  that  he  turned  his  steed  and  was  lost 
to  sight.  King  Magnus  knew  that  man  well, 
and  said, "  Sweyn  Ulf's  son  is  a  proper  man, 
and  a  man  of  mark.  Had  he  men  to  stand 
by  him  of  the  same  stufl",  and  as  bold  and 
daring  as  himself,  he  would  win  more  bat- 
tles." 

This  looks  as  though  Magnus  was  more 
afraid  of  Harold  than  of  Sweyn,  and  if  it  be 
true  that  he  forgave  one  of  his  men,  who 
when  Sweyn  was  hard  pressed  in  a  sea-fight 
spared  his  life  and  set  him  free,  and  who  ex- 
cused himself  by  saying  that  he  did  it  in  the 
king's  interest,  it  would  seem  as  though  he 
thought  his  worst  foe  was  one  of  his  own 
house.  So  too,  he  allowed  his  mother  Alf- 
hilda  to  set  free  Thorkell  Geysa,  a  great 
Danish  chief,  and  one  of  his  worst  enemies, 
that  she  might  have  a  refuge  in  Denmark  if 
anything  happened  to  himself.  , 


*  Sveno,  desperatis  jam  rebus,  in  Scaniam  profec- 
ius,  Sueciam  revieere  properabat 


And  now  his  time  was  coming.    We  have 
seen  that  he  was  a  pattern  of  strength  and 
beauty,  but  it  is  just  such   manly  models 
that  death  often  grudges  to  the  world,  and 
so  it  was  to  be  with  Magnus.     The  path  of 
History  is  thickly  strewn  with  early  graves. 
Strange  to   say,  we  seai'ce  know   how  it 
happened.     His  own  annals  are  almost  si- 
lent as  to  the  cause,  and  if  we  were  left  to 
them  alone,  we  might  suspect  that  Harold 
had  used  some  of  those  arts  in  which  Zoe 
was  such  an  adept,  against  his  nephew's  life. 
But  from   the  Danish  historians  we  know 
that  it  was  not  so.     There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that   Harold  had  any  hand  in  the 
death  of  Magnus,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
jealousy  which  no  doubt  had  sprung  up  be- 
tween them  may  have  weighed  on  the  mind 
of  Magnus,  and  thus  added  to  the  sad  fore- 
boding of  his  coming  end.     It  was  in  one  of 
those  raids  in  quest  of  Sweyn,  and  just  as 
he  was  on  the  eve  of  following  him  into 
Scania,  that  a  hare  sprung  across  his  path 
as  he  rode  at  full  speed,  the  horse  swerved, 
Magnus  fell  heavily  from  the  saddle,  striking 
his  head  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  so 
died.*     This  would  look  as  if  he  had  been 
killed  on  the  spot,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  he  died  on  board  his  fleet, 
and  that  not  only  from  his  native  annals, 
but  from  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  wrote  on 
information    afforded    by   Sweyn    himself. 
We  may  believe  then  that  he  died  from  the 
effects  of  that  fall,  and  that  he  languished 
and  lingered  some  little  time,  and  at  last 
died  later  on  in  the  year.     It  is  only  over 
the  cause  of  death  that  darkness.     As  to  the 
manner  of  his  death  itself  we  have  a  flood  of 
light.     So  good  a  king  could  not  pass  away' 
and  leave  no  sign.     Indeed,  there  were  signs 
and  tokens,  all  showing  the  melancholy  which 
brooded  over  his  mind.     Magnus  was  "  fey." 
So  it  was  one  night  as  he  lay  off"  the  Jutland 
coast,  he  dreamed  a  dream,  and  saw  King 
Olaf,  who  said,  "  My  son,  whether  of  the 
twain  wilt  thou  choose,  to  come  now  with 
me,  or  to  be  the  mightiest  king  on  earth, 
and  to  live  long,  but  to  do  that  sinful  deed, 
from   which   thou   shalt  never,  or  at  best 
scarcely  ever  be  shriven  V     And  he  thought 
he  made  answer,  "  My  will,  father,  is  that 
thou  choosest  for  me."     "Then  shalt  thou 
come  with  me  now,"  said  King  Olaf.     No 
wonder  that  his   men   "drew   down   their 
brows  "  when  he  told  the  dream.     So  a  little 
after,  as  he  lay  one  morning  in  his  cabin  in 


*  "Quem  (Svenonem)  Magnus  concitato  animi 
impetu  subsecutus,  quum  oppidum  Alexstadiam 
prasterirret,  deturbato  per  occursum  leporis  equo ; 
trunco,  cujus  praeacuti  forte  stipites  eminebant,  adac- 
tus  extinguitur," .  says  Saxo  Grammaticua  in  hia 
strange  Latin. 
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the  poop  of  his  ship,  he  threw  the  clothes  off 
him  with  a  sigh,  and  was  in  a  steaming  heat* 
The  watchful  Einar  was  at  his  side,  and  said, 
"  Art  thou  sick.  Lord  ?"  "  Not  very  sick 
yet,  foster-father  mine,"  said  the  king. 
"  That  is  great  grief,"  said  Einar,  "  for  to 
thy  friends  thy  loss  will  never  be  made  good 
if  they  lose  thee."  "  Let  them  make  my 
bed,  foster-father,  forward  in  the  bow,  out  at 
the  very  stem.  There  it  will  be  cooler  and 
pleasanter ;"  but  as  soon  as  he  got  into  his 
bed,  he  said,  with  another  sigh,  "  This  is  no 
good,  bear  me  back  to  the  old  place,"  and  it 
was  done.  Then  Einar  said,  "Say  now, 
Lord,  to  thy  friends  all  that  is  needful,  and 
give  us  good  counsel,  maybe  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  speak  long  together."  "  So  I  will," 
said  the  King,  "  for  it  is  likeliest  this  sick- 
ness will  soon  sunder  our  fellowship."  By 
this  time  Harold  was  come.  "  Are  ye  sick, 
Lord  ?"  "  Sick  I  am,  of  a  truth,  kinsman," 
answered  Magnus,  "  and  I  will  ask  you  this. 
Be  the  friend  of  my  friends."  "  I  am  bound 
to  be  so  for  your  sake,"  said  Harold,  "  but 
some  of  them  think  themselves  quite  strong 
enough  without  me,  and  me  they  rather  look 
down  on."  This  was  aimed  at  Einar,  who 
broke  in,  "  'Tis  no  good  talking  about  this. 
He  has  already  made  up  his  mind  what  he 
will  do,  whatever  he  no w  promises."  "Why," 
said  Harold,  "  is  it  not  likeliest,  and  besides 
my  most  bounden  duty,  that  I  should  be  the 
friend  of  my  friends  V  Einar  would  not 
stay  to  bandy  words  with  Harold  over  the 
sick  man's  bed,  but  turned  and  said  to  Mag- 
nus, "Speak  ye  my  Lord  King  Magnus, 
what  is  of  more  moment,  about  the  realm, 
how  it  ought  to  go."  Then  answered  Mag- 
nus, "  My  counsel  to  thee,  kinsman  Harold, 
is  that  thou  turnest  back  to  Norway,  thy 
*  land  of  heritage,  and  watchest  over  her. 
For  so  it  was  settled  between  me  and  Hardi- 
canute,  that  the  realm  of  Denmark  should 
not  pass  to  my  heirs  if  I  got  it,  and  the  same 
with  Norway  as  to  his  heirs.  Therefore  let 
King  Svv^eyn  now  have  Denmark."  But 
Harold  answered,  "  Methinks  I  have  one  and 
the  same  right  to  Denmark  and  Norway 
both  if  thou  art  lost  to  us."  Then  Magnus 
said,  "  Now  I  see  that  our  talk  will  come  to 
little,"  and  was  silent.  Then  Harold  asked 
a  question  after  his  own  heart :  "  How  much 
now  is  left  of  all  that  great  heap  of  gold 
which  we  brought  with  us  into  the  land,  and 
of  which  you  had  half?"  Harold  asked  like 
a  pedlar,  and  Magnus  answered  like  a  king: 


*  The  words  of  the  Saga  are  "  ok  rauk  af  honum," 
which  certaiuly  do  not  mean  as  Munch  translates 
them,  "  i  Feberhede,"  "  in  fever  heat."  The  words 
recall  the  steam  and  reek  that  rises  from  a  horse  after 
a  sharp-run  race.  It  was  the  clammy  sweat  of  weak- 
ness which  weighed  him  down. 


"  Look  round  on  both  broadsides,  how  they 
are  manned  with  good  lads  and  mighty  men. 
To  them  have  I  given  the  gold,  and  in  its 
stead  I  have  had  from  them  love  and  faith, 
for  the  help  and  manhood  of  one  good  fol- 
lower is  better  than  much  goods."  Harold 
had  got  his  answer,  and  left  his  nephew. 
Then  Einar  said,  "  Take  some  counsel, 
for  thy  brother  Thorir,  little  honour  will 
Harold  show  him ;  enough  if  he  can  keep 
his  life."  Thorir  was  the  King's  half-brother 
on  the  mother's  side.  So  Thorir  was  sent 
for,  with  one  companion  named  Ref,  and  the 
King  said,  "  Go  now  you  two  away  from  the 
fleet  into  the  woods,  and  'twill  be  no  long 
lime  ere  the  trumpets  and  horns  will  sound 
loud,  and  then  ye  shall  take  that  for  a  token 
that  my  death  has  come.  Then  go  both  of 
you  as  speedily  as  you  can  to  King  Sweyn,  and 
bring  him  my  word  that  my  wish  is  that  he 
befriend  thee,  brother,  as  he  would  wish  that 
I  should  befriend  his  brother  were  he  on  his 
deathbed."  Thorir  could  scarce  utter  a  word 
for  grief,  and  Magnus  went  on  :  "  This  also 
shall  ye  say  to  King  Sweyn,  that  I  give  him 
all  the  realm  of  Denmark,  to  have  and  to  hold 
henceforth  free  from  any  man's  gainsaying." 
So  they  two,  Thorir  and  Ref,  went  on  land 
into  the  woods  and  waited  there.  They  had 
not  long  to  tarry.  Soon  after  Harold  too 
came  back,  and  sat  down  by  his  nephew's 
bed,  who  had  fallen  into  a  dose.  In  after 
days,  when  the  characters  of  both  were  bet- 
ter known,  something  was  said  to  have  hap- 
pened, which  strangely  shows  the  wild  be- 
lief of  the  age.  As  Magnus  slumbered,  his" 
mouth  gaped,  and  lo  !  there  came  forth  from 
it,  as  it  were,  a  fish,  a  golden  fish ;  and  that 
fish  tried  to  get  back  into  the  sleeper's 
mouth,  but  could  not.  And  then  it  made 
for  Harold,  and  passed  into  his  mouth,  and 
as  it  was  lost  to  view  it  seemed  as  though 
it  were  dark  of  hue.  Soon  after  Magnus 
awoke,  and  when  he  heard  this  portent,  he 
said,  "  'Tis  a  token  that  my  life  will  be  but 
short,  and  maybe  Harold's  counsels  and 
plans  will  be  darker  and  more  cold-blooded 
than  mine  have  been."  The  warm  and  golden 
prime  of  Magnus  was  to  be  followed  by  the 
dark  and  chilling  evening  of  Harold,  whose 
heart  was  cold-blooded  as  a  fish.  Then 
Magnus  took  witness  again  that  he  gave 
Harold  all  the  realm  of  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark to  Sweyn,  and  afterwards  two  priests 
came  and  shrove  and  houseled  him,  for  he 
was  now  hard  at  death's  door.  His  last  act 
was  to  give  his  foot-page  a  costly  knife  and 
belt.  He  had  forgotten  no  one,  and  left 
nothing  to  share  after  his  death  save  his 
realms.  As  the  boy  took  the  gift  he  looked 
at  the  King's  fece,  and  he  was  just  at  his  last 
gasp.     So  on  October  25,  1047,  three  days 
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before  the  feast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude, 
died  Magnus  the  Good,  aged  twenty-two 
years  and  six  months.  He  had  been  twelve 
years  King  of  Norway,  three  years  of  which, 
«p  to  the  treaty  of  Burntislands,  were  spent 
under  the  guardianship  of  Kalf  and  Einar. 
Five  years  was  he  King  of  Denmark.  All 
his  subjects  bewailed  his  loss,  for  he  was 
brave,  generous,  and  gentle,  though  he  could 
be  stern  when  it  was  needful ;  of  most  noble 
mien,  and  most  gracious  manners  ;  of  pure 
and  blameless  life  before  God  and  man.  In 
a  word,  the  darling  of  his  own  people,  and 
the  dread  of  his  foes.  The  Norwegians 
adored  him,  and  the  Danes  respected  him. 
To  the  one  he  had  restored  their  national 
independence,  for  the  last  he  had  curbed 
their  worst  enemies  the  heathen  Wends. 
In  his  own  lifetime  he  was  called  "  The 
Good,"  and  after  times  found  no  reason  to 
challenge  the  verdict  of  his  day.  Happy  too 
in  what  makes  most  men  unhappy,  in  that 
he  was  never  married,  and  dying  thus  early 
left  no  son.  It  was  hard  for  Harold  to  keep 
peace  with  the  nephew  to  whom  he  owed  so 
much.  Had  Magnus  left  an  heir  of  tender 
years  behind  him,  round  whom  the  great 
chiefs  could  have  rallied,  Norway  would 
have  been  plunged,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
into  the  miseries  of  a  disputed  succession, 
and  in  all  likelihood  would  not  at  once  have 
found  in  Harold  the  schoolmaster  she  so 
much  needed. 

Magnus  was  the  Arthur  of  the  North,  the 
hero  not  of  romance  but  of  real  life.  He 
too  had  warred  against  the  "  Heathen  of 
the  South,"  and  smitten  them  hip  and  thigh. 
The  gallant  company  of  his  Hird  was  his 
"  Table  Round."  His  too  was  the  blame- 
less life  of  "  the  flower  of  kings  ;"  in  Sighvat 
Skald  he  had  his  Merlin,  in  Sweyn  he  Ibund 
the  traitor  Mordred.  Harold  was  his 
Lancelot,  but  the  Guinevere  whom  the  great 
warrior  sought  to  win  was  none  other  than 
that  fair  land  of  Norway  ;  though  unlike  the 
guilty  queen  she  was  true  to  her  liege  lord, 
and  only  gave  herself  up  with  a  sigh  to  her 
wooer  when  death  had  cut  asunder  the  tie 
%.<;N..  A^  which  bound  her  to  her  first  love.  The 
story  of  her  life  with  Harold  is  still  to  tell. 


Art,  IX. — England  and  Europe. 

SiNCB  those  February  days,  when  the  news 
ran  like  wild-fire  throughout  England,  that 
the  seventeen  years'  siege  of  the  July  mon- 
archy had  at  length  ended  in  its  fall,  the 
interest  taken  by  our  countrymen  in  the  af- 


fairs of  the  Continent  has  greatly  increased. 
Every  one  now  travels,  and  every  intelligent 
person  brings  back  some  interest  in  the  his- 
tory and  condition  of  the  peoples  amongst 
which  he  has  been  wandering.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  to  see  how  important  a  person- 
age "  Our  own  Correspondent"  has  become. 
Indeed  there  have  been  many  periods  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  in  which  he  has 
seemed  to  occupy  the  position  of  an  am- 
bassador extraordinary,  accredited  by  the 
public  of  this  country  to  those  who  were 
moulding  opinion,  or  more  directly  guiding 
events  in  other  lands. 

Before  1848  such  a  slight  summary  as  we 
propose  to  give  of  the  existing  state  of  polit- 
ical relations,  and  the  probabilities  of  the 
future  in  Europe,  would  have  been  out  of 
place,  because  we  could  not  have  reckoned 
upon  any  considerable  number  of  readers 
having  sufficient  acquaintance  with  contem- 
porary history  to  follow  the  rapid  and  im- 
perfect review  which  is  alone  possible  with- 
in our  limits.  Now  we  may  fairly  calculate 
upon  sufficient  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
many,  to  let  hints  do  the  work  of  state- 
ments, and  allusion  of  exposition. 

The  political  map  of  Europe  is,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  in  a  course  of  gradual 
reconstruction.  We  English  have  ourselves 
no  territorial  ambition  to  gratify,  and  we 
have  always  religiously  respected  the  ar- 
rangements of  1815.  For  these  arrange- 
ments, however,  we  have  no  special  aflec- 
tion,  and  of  many  of  them  we  greatly  disap- 
prove. If  our  statesmen  have  gained  the 
character  of  being  fanatically  devoted  to 
them,  it  has  only  been  because  comparative- 
ly few  public  men  in  this  country  have  giv- 
en very  serious  attention  to  European  ques- 
tions, and  a  reference  to  the  lex  scripta  of  in- 
ternational arrangements  has  been  the  easi- 
est way  of  arriving  at  a  decision.  The  Eng- 
lish people  does  not  wish  to  see  these  treaties 
torn,  with  a  general  scramble  for  territory 
as  the  result,  but  it  is  quite  willing  to  exam- 
ine upon  their  merits  all  proposals  which 
may  be  brought  forward  for  their  alteration  ; 
although  there  are  many,  even  desirable  al- 
terations, which  it  would  be  sorry  to  see  at- 
tempted by  force  of  arms,  and  some  which 
it  would  be  bound  to  prevent  at  the  sword's 
point. 

No  event  which  has  occurred  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Great  War  has  so  materi- 
ally modified  our  relations  with  France,  as 
the  establishment  of  the  V^olunteer  Force. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
present  Emperor  had  ever  any  fixed  pur- 
pose of  attacking  this  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  think  that  it  has  ever  been  bis 
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anxious  desire  to  remain  upon  friendly 
terms  with  us.  That  desire,  however,  has 
been  subordinated  to  his  determination  to 
retain  his  own  position,  and  to  transmit  it 
to  his  descendants.  He  would  never  have 
gone  to  war  with  us,  except  at  the  bidding 
of  a  powerful  party  in  France ;  but  while  we 
were  in  the  state  of  imperfect  preparation, 
from  which  we  were  roused  by  the  panic  of 
1859,  he  might  have  received  that  bidding 
at  any  moment.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  alarmist  than  the  talk  of  many  circles 
in  Paris  four  years  ago.  Since  the  estab- 
lishnaentof  the  volunteer  force,  and  the  gen- 
erally increased  naval  and  military  activity, 
the  danger  of  any  sudden  attack  has  passed 
away.  If  we  are  true  to  ourselves,  there 
will  be  no  risk  of  war  with  France,  except 
upon  some  really  grave  cause  of  difference ; 
and  no  one,  we  may  be  well  assured,  is  bet- 
ter pleased  with  this  result  than  Napoleon  iii. 
But  are  there  any  probable  causes  of  na- 
tional dissension  which  may  really  require 
to  be  settled  by  arms  %  Far  fewer,  we  think, 
than  many  are  apt  to  believe.  If  we  could 
once  see  a  strong  Italy  and  a  strong  Ger- 
many, we  might  cease  to  trouble  ourselves 
about  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  To 
imagincj  however,  that  the  possession  of  the 
frontier  of  the  Rhine  is  not  an  object  most 
passionately  desired  by  the  great  majority 
of  Frenchmen,  would  be  to  deceive  our- 
selves wofully  ;  and,  as  long  as  the  "  contra- 
diction of  thirty-five  wills,"  or,  as  we  now 
ought  to  say,  of  "  thirty -four,"  goes  on  at 
Frankfort,  we  can  never  tell  when  we  may 
be  forced  into  a  position  of  antagonism  to 
our  ambitious  neighbour.  It  is  undoubted- 
ly true  that  the  old  hatred  of  England  is  un- 
abated amongst  large  classes  in  France ;  but 
are  we  altogether  blameless  in  this  matter  % 
Was  the  tone  of  "  society"  in  London  during 
the  Italian  War  either  just  or  generous  % 
We  know,  from  one  who  was  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Louis  Napoleon  through 
that  campaign,  that  he  was  haunted  by  the 
fear  that  he  should  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  that  the  Derby  Government  had 
declared  against  him.  Every  year  that  the 
Commercial  Treaty  lasts  will  knit  more 
closely  together  the  interests  of  the  two 
countries  ;  and  a  party  will  ere  long  grow 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  strong 
enough  to  push  further  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  We  must  not,  however, 
reckon  too  much,  in  the  case  of  a  people  so 
impulsive  as  the  French,  upon  the  ties  of  in- 
terest. We  mistake  very  much  if  we  sup- 
pose that  they  have  any  Very  extraordinary 
influence  even  upon  ourselves.  More  is  to 
be  hoped  from  the  extended  acquaintance 
with  each  other's  language,  and  from  the 


closer  personal  ties  which  are  constantly 
being  formed  between  natives  of  the  two 
countries.  In  the  meantime,  the  race  of 
writers  which  grew  up  under  the  influences 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  is  passing  away,  and. 
is  being  succeeded  by  a  generation  which 
studies  and  understands  us.  The  policy  of 
France  towards  her  other  neighbours  is  n)ore 
disquieting,  but  perhaps  not  unnatural.  The 
Emperor  was,  at  the  time  of  General  Orte- 
ga's abortive  attempt,  bitterly  accused  of 
wishing  to  stir  up  strife  in  Spain.  In  Italy 
he  has  allowed  the  temptation  of  doing  a 
great  historical  action  to  overpower  those 
traditions  of  France  which  induce  her  to 
wish  that  Italy  should  be  weak.  Guided, 
however,  partly  by  these  traditions,  he  has 
paused  in  his  own  work,  and  has  even  re- 
strained his  natural  and  laudable  hatred  to- 
wards the  Court  of  Rome  and  the  priestly 
Government. 

Brought  up  in  a  school  which  took  little 
account  of  religion  as  a  motive  power  in  hu- 
man society,  Louis  Napoleon  was  startled 
when  he  returned  to  France,  by  finding  that 
the  clergy  was  far  more  powerful  than  he 
had  supposed,  and  had  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  his  own  election.  To  this  hour,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  up  his  mind  as 
to  what  he  may  and  may  not  venture  on. 
No  one  who  does  not  know  the  provinces  as 
well  as  Paris,  ought  to  tax  him  lightly  with 
being  too  timid.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  might  safely  do  more  than  he  does ; 
but  the  aspect  of  M.  Villemain  and  M.  Guizot 
fighting  for  the  Pope  is  not  encouraging^ 
The  influence  of  the  Empress,  whose  devo- 
tion is  of  that  bad  Spanish  type,  which 
"  transacts  rather  than  works  out  the  busi- 
ness of  salvation,"  by  attention  to  external 
observances,  is  as  prejudicial  as  possible. 

In  humiliating  Austria,  he  has  not  only- 
gratified  his  own  personal  and  dynastic  an- 
tipathies, but  has  remained  true  to  an  ancient 
policy  of  the  country  which  he  governs. 
And  who  can  grudge  him  the  pleasure  of 
humiliating  her  still  further,  by  tossing  the 
refusal  of  the  Mexican  crown  to  a  descend- 
ant of  Charles  v.  %  To  Belgium  he  has  ever 
been  petulant  and  menacing,  and  to  Switzer- 
land he  has  not  shown  the  generosity  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  antece- 
dents. But  in  both  these  cases  the  instinct 
of  selfpreservation  must  be  admitted  to 
have  given  him  some  excuse. 

The  opinions  which  are  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  Belgium  were  very  well 
reflected  last  year  by  an  article  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  If  they  were  strictly  correct 
we  might  fold  our  hands  and  dismiss  all  fear 
of  future  trouble  arising  with  regard  to  that 
counti'y.     There  are  not  wanting,  however, 
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persons  in  Belgium  who  aver  that  we  are 
too  apt  to  see  the  affairs  of  King  Leopold 
through  the  spectacles  of  the  Government 
newspapers.  Such  frondeurs,  if  we  must 
call  them  so,  maintain  that  the  heir  to  the 
.throne  has  but  slender  abilities,  and  is  in  the 
hands,  not  only  of  the  priests,  but  of  the 
Protectionists ;  that  the  fortifications  of  Ant- 
werp have  excited  profound  discontent,  and 
have  increased  the  jealousy  of  England, 
which  is  usual  amongst  the  nations  which 
she  creates  or  defends.  They  say,  further, 
that  not  only  are  Hainault,  Namur,  and  part 
of  Liege  anxious  to  be  united  with  France, 
but  that  the  Flemish  population  is  disgusted 
by  the  neglect  of  its  language,  and  begins  to 
murmur  at  the  Walloon  revolution,  casting 
longing  eyes  towards  Holland.  If  all  this 
be  true,  we  may  one  day  have  a  rude  awak- 
ening. The  frontier  of  the  Rhine  involves 
the  annexation  of  Belgium,  and  if  Belgium 
were  once  annexed,  how  long  would  it  be  ere 
we  should  be  again  told  that  Holland  is  the 
alluvium  of  French  rivers  1  What  is  the 
meaning  of  the  gigantic  works  at  Antwerp, 
if  it  be  not  that  there  should  be  a  fortified 
district  into  which  the  Belgian  Court  and 
army  may  retire  until  England  comes  to 
help  them  ? 

It  is  not  probable  that  in  any  European 
contest,  Holland  would  be  found  in  a  differ- 
ent camp  from  ourselves.  Till  recently, 
the  heart-burnings  caused  by  the  part  which 
we  took  in  the  Belgian  revolution,  and  the 
strong  Russian  influence  at  the  Hague,  tend- 
ed to  keep  the  two  nations  apart,  but  the 
force  of  common  interest  and  common  ideas 
have  been  too  strong  for  intrigue  and  pre- 
judice. "  In  all  that  relates  to  her  external 
policy,"  said  on  one  occasion  an  eminent 
Dutch  politician  to  the  writer,  "  Holland 
may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  England." 
This  is  true,  because  it  can  hardly  be  that 
our  paths  are  likely  to  divide  ;  not  because 
Holland  is  weak,  for  the  countrymen  of 
Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter  are  by  no 
means  likely  to  yield  to  dictation.  The 
iji^-^  ideas  of  the  two  peoples   are   moving  in 

^^^0^  the  same  direction,  English  literature  ex- 
erts a  prodigious  influence  throughout  the 
whole  educated  class  in  Holland,  and  we 
only  require  to  be  more  familiar  with 
Dutch  thought,  to  be  in  our  turn  consider- 
ably influenced  by  it.  In  elementary  edu- 
cation the  Dutch  are  far  ahead  of  us,  and 
hardly  less  so,  in  all  that  relates  to  ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  while  they  can  look  back  as 
upon  a  period  of  danger  that  is  past,  upon 
that  change,  from  a  middle  age  and  feudal 
to  a  modern  and  democratic  organization, 
'  which  with  us  is  still  in  progress,  and  may 

not  inconceivably,  before  it  is  accomplished, 


give  rise  to  serious  inconvenience.  Ere 
long  the  last  blot  upon  their  scutcheon,  the 
perhaps  profitable,  but  bad  and  oppressive 
"  culture  system  "  will  disappear  from  their 
eastern,  as  slavery  lately  disappeared  from 
their  western  colonies.  It  would  be  well 
for  the  progress  of  liberal  ideas  throughout 
the  world,  if  the  European  subjects  of  the 
House  of  Orange  could  be  quadrupled. 

The  friendly,  and  almost  protective  re- 
lation in  which  we  have  long  stood  to  Por- 
tugal, gives  us  an  interest  in  her  prosperity, 
or  at  least  in  her  immunity  from  external 
dangers.  Nothing  that  is  menacing  to  her 
appears  at  present  on  the  horizon ;  her  dif- 
ficulties for  the  moment  are  all  internal. 
Few  countries  in  Europe  have  lagged  so  far 
behind  in  material  improvement.  The  strife 
of  factions  has  been  almost  as  prejudicial  to 
her,  as  despotism  has  been  to  some  other' 
countries.  Now,  however,  there  seems  rea- 
son to  hope  that  a  better  period  is  opening. 
The  state  of  the  finances  excites  the  atten- 
tion and  uneasiness  which  it  should  do. 
Railways  are  being  pushed  forward.  A 
great  change  has  been  made  in  the  tariff, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  not  unnatural 
disturbances  which  broke  out  when  the  sud- 
den and  unexplained  deaths  of  the  king, 
and  several  of  the  royal  family,  made  the 
people  fear  treason  near  the  throne,  there 
has  been  no  interruption  of  the  public  tran- 
quillity. The  marriage  of  the  reigning 
monarch  with  the  daughter  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel, puts  the  seal  upon  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  House  of  Braganza,  and  nothing  but 
the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  increase 
and  good  distribution  of  the  wealth  which 
the  great  resources  of  the  soil  ought  to  sup- 
ply, is  wanted  to  make  Portugal  a  useful 
ally  to  Great  Britain. 

We  must  not,  however,  unless  indeed  the 
example  of  Colonel  Sibthorp  may  give  us 
comfort,  be  too  sanguine  in  anticipating  the 
future  of  a  country,  in  which  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Legislature  within  the  last 
decade  observed  :  "  Roads ;  what  do  we 
want  with  roads  1  they  will  only  facilitate  a 
Spanish  invasion."  The  late  king,  who  was 
somewhat  too  much  oppressed  by  the  sense 
of  his  responsibilities,  was,  we  trust,  in  too 
desponding  a  mood  when  he  observed  toan 
English  naval  officer,  "  I  have  honest  men, 
and  I  have  able  men,  but  honesty  and  ability 
are  not  very  often  found  together  in  Por- 
tugal." 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  which  has, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  made  so  marked 
a  progress  as  Spain.  Its  resources  are  so 
enormous,  that  it  only  requires  peace  and 
good  government  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
to  make  it  a  power  of  the  first  class.    There 
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is  but  one  reason  which  should  make  us 
look  with  any  uneasiness  upon  this  resurrec- 
tion of  an  old  antagonist.  Spain  can  only 
acquire  real  power  by  following  the  same 
path  which  has  led  us  to  power ;  and  if  she 
does  so,  we  shall  have  a  new  market  for 
our  manufactures,  and  a  new  reservoir  from 
which  to  draw  a  great  number  of  products 
of  which  we  stand  in  need  ;  we  shall  have  a 
new  outlet  for  our  accumulated  capital,  and 
we  shall  have  a  ready  ally  against  any  too 
ambitious  designs  which  may  be  formed 
beyond  the  Bidassoa.  We  must  not  flatter 
ourselves,  however,  that  Spain  will  be  other- 
wise than  hostile  to  us  as  long  as  we  hold 
Gibraltar.  The  possession  of  that  place  is 
valued  by  the  Spaniards,  not  so  much  for 
any  real  advantage  to  accrue  from  it,  as  be- 
cause it  is  the  point  upon  the  acquisition  of 
which,  all  their  patriotic  hopes  have  con- 
centrated themselves.  Even  if  their  em- 
pire were  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Philip  II.,  the  presence  of  the  red-coats 
upon  the  Rock  would  be  like  Mordecai  sit- 
ting at  the  king's  gate,  to  the  jealous  Cas- 
tilian  ;  and  therefore  we  think  that  those 
writers  have  done  wisely  who  have  tried  to 
force  the  consideration  of  this  matter  of 
Gibraltar  upon  the  English  public.  It 
should  be  studied  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  with 
the  help  of  all  the  lights  which  military 
knowledge,  political  expediency,  and  a  far- 
seeing,  not  merely  penny-wise,  economy, 
can  bring  to  it ;  for  sooner  or  later  it  will 
become  a  practical  question.  If  we  deliber- 
ately determine  that  the  fortress  is  to  be 
kept  at  all  hazards,  by  all  means  let  us  fight 
for  it;  but  if  we  come  to  the  opposite  con- 
clusion, let  us  solve  the  difficulty,  not  by  the 
rude  arbitrament  of  war,  but  by  some  ar- 
rangement which  may  be  profitable  not  only 
to  England,  but  to  Spain,  and  to  Europe. 
Religious  toleration,  free  trade,  and  slave 
emancipation,  are  all  lessons  which  Spain,  if 
wiser,  would  learn  without  a  bribe,  but 
which  it  is  better  she  should  learn  with  a 
bribe,  than  not  learn  at  all.  Of  course,  it 
naay  turn  out  that  the  material  and  moral 
revival  which  we  witness  will  not  go  very 
deep.  The  influence  of  Sister  Patrocinio  is 
a  bad  symptom,  and  the  base  compliances 
of  the  O'Donnell  Cabinet  are  even  worse. 
More  than  one  local  insurrection  has  broken 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  general  tranquillity, 
and  it  has  been  observed  that  these,  unlike 
the  numerous  military  revolts  which  we 
witnessed  down  to  1854,  have  had  some- 
thing of  a  Socialist  character.  More  in- 
forrmration  about  Spain  than  is  readily  ac- 
cessible to  any  one  not  living  in  the  politi- 
cal circles  of  Madrid  would  be  necessary,  in  I 
order   to  give   any  very  positive   opinion  J 


about  her  future  ;  but,  excepting  always  the 
question  of  Gibraltar,  her  future,  whether 
happy  or  the  reverse,  can  hardly  have  any 
but  an  indirect  influence  upon  ours.  To 
those  who  are  not  aware  how  much  Spain 
has  advanced  within  the  last  few  years,  we 
should  strongly  recommend  the  work  called 
Das  Heutige  Spanien,  by  M.  Garrido,  trans- 
lated by  the  editor  of  the  once  famous 
Hallischen  Jahrbiicher,  M.  Arnold  Ruge. 
After  making  all  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
M.  Garrido  is  an  ultra-democrat,  and  a  very 
sanguine  politician,  there  is  much  in  his 
book  to  rejoice  over.  Readers  who  have 
little  time  at  their  disposal,  will  find  many 
curious  statistics  bearing  upon  this  subject 
in  the  third  number  of  the  Home  and  For- 
eign Review. 

Of  the  many  difficulties  which  still  lie  on 
the  path  of  Italy,  fjir  the  most  important 
are  the  question  of  Rome  and  the  question 
of  Venetia.  The  first  of  these  might,  no 
doubt,  be  settled  easily  enough  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French,  if  he  were  not  deterred 
by  two  considerations.  He  fears,  at  least 
for  the  present,  to  do  anything  that  may 
excite  a  more  violent  outbreak  of  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  French  clergy  ;  and  he 
is  unwilling  to  incur  the  obloquy  of  aban- 
doning an  outpost  which  gives  to  France 
great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  His 
tenacious  and  patient  intellect  has  never  re- 
linquished the  idea  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  for  which  he  first  bore  arms,  is 
to  be  sought  in  federation  rather  than  in 
union ;  and  he  bides  his  time,  fully  believ-. 
ing  that  his  anticipations  will  yet  be  justified 
by  events. 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  this 
question  may,  after  all,  receive  a  peaceful 
solution.  We  wish  we  could  be  as  san- 
guine about  the  other.  But  although  the 
arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  Aus- 
tria has  a  moral  right  to  the  Quadrilateral, 
are  no  stronger  than  those  which  can  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  possession  of  the  Rhine  by 
France,  or  of  a  large  intrenched  camp  on 
this  side  of  the  Vosges  by  Germany,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  considerations 
stated  for  English  hearers  by  Mr.  Price,  in 
his  Lecture  at  the  United  Service  Institu- 
tion, have  so  much  weight  with  Austria, 
that  she  is  extremely  unlikely  to  retire  from 
Venetia  without  having  suffered  a  defeat 
such  as  will  paralyse  the  forces  of  the  em- 
pire. "The  Quadrilateral,"  says  Mr.  Price, 
"  is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  economy 
in  Europe,  for  it  makes  every  soldier  do 
the  work  of  three."  Nor  must  it  be  im- 
agined that  the  monstrous  pretensions  of 
Austria  have  no  sympathizers  in  the  non- 
Austrian  parts  of  Germany.     A  writer  in 
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the  July  number  of  the  Home  and  Foreign 
Review  aptly  quotes,  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  a  speech  of  the  Prussian  General 
E-adowitz,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of 
having  desired  the  aggrandizement  of  Aus- 
tria. Speaking  of  what  would  result  from 
the  loss  of  Verona,  he  said :  — "  Our  ex- 
pensive system  of  defence  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  would  be  useless;  the  positions  in 
the  Black  Forest,  the  strong  fortress  of 
Ulm  and  the  Upper  Danube,  would  be 
turned.  The  conflict  would  begin  in  the 
plains  of  Carinthia  and  Bavaria,  instead  of 
the  Upper  Rhine.  One-third  of  the  German 
Empire  would  be  lost  without  firing  a  shot, 
simply  by  the  strategic  disposition  of  the 
.two  parties.  ...  If  Germany  is  to  be 
safe  at  a  point  which  has  been  menaced  for 
centuries,  the  territory  of  Venice,  and  the 
country  as  far  as  the  Mincio,  must  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  strangers." 

As  long  as  the  four  fortresses  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  Italy  will  be 
obliged  to  turn  towards  military  objects 
those  revenues  which  she  might  far  better 
leave  to  "fructify"  in  the  pockets  of  the 
people,  or  expend  in  promoting  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  country  ;  and  the  compen- 
sation to  be  gained  from  the  spreading  of  a 
warlike  spirit  through  the  whole  of  a  gen- 
eration is  at  least  equivocal,  and  may  pro- 
duce in  the  future  disastrous  effects.  If  the 
Quadrilateral  is  won  for  Italy  by  war,  war 
will  seek  also  to  win  the  Italian  Tyrol  and 
Istria.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Quad- 
rilateral is  used  by  Austria,  at  some  future 
time,  as  a  means  of  reconquering  her  as- 
cendency in  Italy,  it  will  be  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  a  European  war,  into  which  we 
ourselves  are  pretty  certain  to  be  drawn, 
unless  a  most  unexpected  reaction  takes 
place  in  English  opinion. 

The  security  of  Switzerland  has  been 
more  than  once  menaced  since  the  year  of 
revolutions.  First  by  Prussia,  in  the  affair 
of  Neufchatel,  and  next  by  France,  in  the 
annexation  of  Savoy.  On  both  these  occa- 
sions she  has  shown  great  patriotic  ardour, 
and  an  almost  too  great  readiness  to  resent 
any  infraction  of  her  rights.  The  indigna- 
tion excited  by  the  treaty  which  transferred 
Chablais  and  Faucigny  to  France,  found  an 
echo,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  our  own 
Parliament  ;  but  the  strong  things  which 
were  said  there,  only  feebly  reflected  the 
fury  of  a  large  party  in  Switzerland.  Others 
took  a  less  excited  view  of  the  question  ; 
and  the  pamphlet  of  M.  Dubs,  called  the 
Savoyer  Frage,  which  had  an  enormous  cir- 
culation in  German  Switzerland,  summed 
up  the  whole  question  better  than  any  other 
paper  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen, 


and  materially  tended  to  dissipate  unneces- 
sary alarms.  In  the  end  of  1860,  the  small 
squabble  about  the  Valley  of  Dappes  threat- 
ened Europe  with  another  sensation;  but 
this,  too,  happily  passed  over. 

The  first  question  with  respect  to  Ger- 
many which  the  English  politician  has  to 
decide  is,  whether  or. not  there  is  any  valid 
reason  to  prevent  his  being  willing  to  see 
that  transformation  of  the  existing  confeder- 
ation of  States  into  a  federative  State,  which 
is  so  ardently  desired  throughout  the  Fa- 
therland ?  We  do  not  think  that  there  is. 
Germany,  strong  and  united,  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  so  peacefully  inclined  as  some 
are  apt  to  suppose.  The  Teuton  is  a  bad 
master,  and  his  nationality  has  shown  itself 
very  much  inclined  to  be  aggressive  upon 
every  frontier  ;  in  Hungary  as  in  Schleswig, 
on  the  Mincio  as  on  the  Vistula.  A  united 
Germany,  however,  would  be  surrounded 
by  united  and  powerful  neighbours,  and  her 
strength  would  have  enough  to  do  in  repell- 
ing aggression.  There  is  great  force  in 
the  warnings  which  have  been  addressed  to 
ardent  centralizers  beyond  the  Rhine,  by 
M.  Montalembert  and  others ;  but  still  we 
must  give  the  Germans  credit  for  under- 
standing their  own  affairs,  and  admit  that, 
on  ..the:, whole,  the  evils  of  their  present 
divisions  ate  greater  than  those  of  the  state 
of  things  which  they  aspire  to  bring  about. 
Their  interest  is  our  interest,  for  we  shall 
hardly  be  expected  to  combat  the  suspicions 
of  those  who  think  that  England  is  averse 
to  see  a  united  Germany  from  jealousy  of  a 
possible  new  rival  on  the  seas. 

More  important  is  the  question,  to  which 
of  the  two  parties  into  which  German  con- 
stitutional reformers  are  divided,  we  ought 
to  incline.  Are  we  to  be  '•  Klein-Deutsch," 
or  "  Gross-Deutsch  ?"  Are  we  to  wish  for 
a  smaller  confederacy  with  Prussia  at  the 
head,  or  a  larger  confederacy  under  the 
lead  of  Austria?  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  choosing  the  former  alternative.  When 
the  Emperor  Francis,  elected  to  be  Emperor 
of  Austria,  and  abandoned  his  proud  ances- 
tral position  as  German  Kaiser,  with  all  its 
shadowy  and  mysterious  attributes,  as  well 
as  its  acknowledged  powers  and  duties,  he 
took  a  step  on  a  road  upon  which  there  is 
no  returning.  Sooner  or  later,  his  descend- 
ants will  have  to  wake  up  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  position,  and  to  see  that  when 
their  ancestor  turned  his  back  on  the  Rhine, 
he  turned  his  face  towards  the  Danube.  In 
the  valley  of  the  great  river,  the  House  of 
Austria  must  make  its  future,  if  that  fi>ture 
is  to  be  a  prosperous  one.  Austria,  if  she 
were  to  step  out  of  the  German  Bund  to- 
morrow, resigning  Venetia  for  an  equivalent 
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upon  the  Lower  Danube,  might  still  play ' 
a  part  in  history  greater  than  any  which 
she  has  played  before.  For  Prussia,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  hegemony  of  Germany 
is  an  absolute  necessity,  if  she  is  not  to 
sink  into  the  position  of  a  second-rate  power. 
The  present  King,  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  had  all  the  popularity  necessary  for 
the  task  that  lay  before  him.  The  alarm 
of  1859  brought  to  his  assistance  the  power- 
ful organization  of  the  National  verein. 
Nothing  but  folly  the  most  insensate,  has 
prevented  him  playing  the  part  which 
Austria  has  lately  essayed  at  Frankfort, 
with  this  difference,  that  he  would  have  been 
supported  by  the  ardent  sympathies,  not  to 
say  by  the  revolutionary  energies  of  the 
whole  of  Northern  Germany.  He  has 
chosen  another  part.  He  has  rallied  round 
him  whatever  was  petty  in  Prussian  bu- 
reaucracy ;  whatever  was  rude,  brutal,  or  in- 
terested in  the  Prussian  military  caste ; 
whatever  was  stolid  or  selfish  in  the  Prus- 
sian squirearchy  ;  for  of  nobility,  in '  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  Scotland 
or  France,  in  England  or  in  Italy,  there  is, 
in  Prussia,  very  little  to  rally.  He  has 
done  all  this,  not  so  much  from  evil  will  as 
from  sheer  stupidity.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
unity  of  Germany  is  to  be  achieved  at  all, 
it  must  be  by  Prussia.  The  puppet  of  the 
infamous  Bismark  may  conceivably  undo 
all  that  has  been  done  for  the  House  of 
Hohenzollern  since  the  days  of  the  great 
Elector ;  but  he  cannot  interfere  materially 
with  the  great  destinies  of  the  Prussian 
people. 

The  majority  of  Englishmen  settle  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  quickly  and 
easily,  and  they  settle  it  in  favour  of  Den- 
mark. This  is  very  natural.  They  feel 
that  Denmark  is  weak  and  brave,  while 
Germany,  though  strong  and  inclined  to 
bully,  is  yet  half-afraid  to  strike.  They 
remember  also  that  they  once  did  the  Danes 
an  involuntary  wrong,  and  would  willingly 
make  them  reparation.  Our  national  habit 
of  compromise,  and  love  for  "practical" 
solutions,  makes  in  the  same  direction. 
What  on  earth  have  the  Germans  to  gain 
by  acquiring  Schleswig ;  or,  if  they  must 
meddle  with  it,  why  cannot  they  be  satisfied 
with  the  proposal  long  ago  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston  :  draw  a  line  across  the  penin- 
sula, and  add  one  half  to  Jutland,  letting 
the  other  go  with  Holstein.  So  say  many, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  quite  satisfac- 
tory reply.  Leaving  on  one  side,  however, 
the  large  historical  question,  as  to  the  re- 
spective rights  of  Germany  and  Denmark, 
and  merely  indicating  by  the  use  of  the 
compound  word  Schleswig-Holstein,  that 


we  think  that  there  is  very  much  more  to 
be  said  for  the  German  view  of  the  matter 
than  most  Englishmen  imagine,  we  come  to 
the  immediate  subject  of  dispute,  and  with 
regard  to  this  we  have  little  difficulty.     We 
are  bound  by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1852 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  Denmark,  and 
we  cannot  recognise  the  right  of  the  Ger- 
man Bund  to  order  a  Federal  execution  in 
Holstein,  for  the  purpose   of  enforcing   a 
claim  which,  if  admitted,  would  give  to  the 
Bund  an  indirect  control  through  the  estates 
of  Holstein,   over   the  proceedings  of  the 
Danish  Parliament  sitting  at  Copenhagen. 
Assuredly  the  Danes  are  not  blameless  ; 
and  there  is  much  in  their  conduct  towards 
both  the  Duchies,  since  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  which  cannot   be  defended. 
But  the  demands  of  the  Bund  at  this  partic- 
ular   conjuncture  are  extreme,  as  well  as 
singularly   ill-timed.      The  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  question,  unfortunately,   is   not   one 
which  is  likely  to  be  soon  decided.    Ground- 
ed in  history,  it  has  become  identified  with 
the  national  pride  and  aspirations  of  the 
German  people,  and  as  their  language  ex- 
tends up  the  Peninsula,  it  is  likely  continu- 
ally   to   become   more  formidable.      It   is 
clear,  however,  that  at  present,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  Denmark, 
except  in  so  far  as  her  Federal  obligations 
in   Holstein   and   Lauenburg   extend,    has 
been  determined  upon  by  all  non-Teutonic 
Europe,   and    the   attempt   to   enforce  the 
claims  lately  put  forward,  if  seriously  made, 
can  only  lead  to  war.     Denmark  will  meet 
that  war,  strong  in  her  naval  superiority,' 
in   her  easily   defensible  position,   in   her 
great  material  prosperity,  and  in  the  rising 
enthusiasm  of  her  people,  inflamed  as  it  is 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  of  Scandi- 
navia.    For  many  months  the  Government 
has  been  looking  to  the  probability   of  a 
rupture.     Fortifications  have  been  repaired, 
ships  have  been  built,  and  preparations  have 
been   made  for   opposing   to   an  invading 
army,  the  terrible  barrier  of  an  inundation. 
We   would  fain   hope   that   the    powerful 
alliances  of  Denmark   may   yet  avert  by 
diplomatic  means  the  calamities  which  will 
be  entailed  even  by  a  successful  resistance, 
and  allow  her  to  pursue  unchecked  a  career 
of  improvement,  which,  commencing  with 
the  great  and  sudden  changes  of  1848,  has 
gone  steadily   on,  and  has  enabled  her  to 
occupy   so  respectable   a  position   in    the 
family  of  nations,  in  spite  of  the  continual 
peril  to  which  she  has  been  exposed  by  the 
hostility  of  powerful  neighbours,  united  in 
little  else  but  in  hatred  to  her. 

Sweden  has,  within  the  last  ^qw  months, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Europe,  first  by 
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her  attitude  towards  Russia,  and  secondly, 
by  her  diplomatic  support  of  Denmark. 
The  young  king,  more  impetuous  than  dis- 
creet, the  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the  frozen 
zone,  seems  to  long  for  some  opportunity  of 
showing  that  the  descendants  of  Bernadotte 
have  npt  forgotten  the  career  of  their  an- 
cestor. In  spite  of  Prince  Dolgouroukow, 
who  enlarges  on  the  *'  Question  Finnoise," 
we  are  not  persuaded  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
Finlanders  for  restoration  to  Sweden  is  so 
great,  as  to  make  us  wish  to  see  the  modern 
Charles  xn.  go  to  war  in  this  quarrel,  unless 
a  combined  movement  against  Russia  be 
ever  resolved  upon  by  the  other  powers. 
A  war  with  Germany  in  support  of  the  cry 
"  Denmark  to  the  Eider "  would  be  a  far 
safer  outlet  for  his  energy.  Sweden,  how- 
ever, has  a  great  deal  to  do  at  home  ;  her 
cumbrous  constitution,  her  unsatisfactory 
relations  with  the  all  but  independent  Nor- 
way, and  the  furious  intolerance  of  her 
church,  are  stumblingblocks  upon  her  path, 
which  she  will  do  well  to  remove  before 
she  again  seeks  for  warlike  renown.  A 
contest,  however,  brought  on  for  the  assist- 
ance of  Denmark,  might  be  regarded  by 
her  as  a  defensive  one,  more  especially  if 
the  projects  which  have  found  favour  with 
the  Courts  both  of  Stockholm  and  Copen- 
hagen, are  ever  translated  into  acts. 

The  Polish  question  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  and  painful  which  has  arisen  in  our 
times.  Russia  has  indeed  done  much  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  to  take  away  one 
element  of  difficulty ;  she  has  so  conducted 
the  war  as  to  make  armed  intervention  per- 
fectly j ustifiable  inforo  conscientice.  Whether 
armed  intervention  would  not  be  a  political 
impossibility,  is  a  very  different  matter. 
We  derive  some  comfort  from  the  pamphlet 
on  the  Polish  insurrection,  which  has  been 
republished  from  the  columns  of  the  Spec- 
tator. Its  author  tells  us,  that  the  common 
belief  that  the  Poles  will  accept  no  terms 
short  of  the  limits  of  1772,  is,  in  his  opinion, 
a  mistaken  one.  Fresh  from  the  seat  of 
war,  and  from  conference  with  many  of  the 
patriots,  his  judgment  is  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion. If  there  is  the  chance  of  compromise, 
there  is  hope.  Indeed,  nothing  but  the 
quintessential  folly  and  baseness  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  prevents  that  hope  being  a 
confident  one.  If,  however,  it  is  to  be  a 
war  for  all  the  vast  countries  which  once 
were  Polish,  nothing  can  be  attempted,  for 
it  is  vain  to  expect,  it  would  be  perhaps 
unjust  to  desire,  that  Russia  should  with- 
draw farther  from  the  west  than  the  line  of 
the  Niemen  and  the  Bug. 

What  would  be  the  real  character  and  ten- 
dencies of  a  reconstituted  Poland,  is  a  curious 


subject  of  speculation.  Are  we  to  believe, 
with  a  writer  in  the  Revue  Germanique, 
who  has  ably  sketched  the  persecutions  of 
the  Unitarian  Protestants  in  unpartitioned 
Poland,  that  the  fierce  sectarian  animosities 
of  old  days  have  entirely  passed  away ;  or 
are  we  to  fear  that  that  intense  religious 
spirit  which  gives  so  much  romance  to  the 
Polish  movement,  whether  reflected  in  the 
Nation  en  Deuil  of  the  great  French  orator, 
or  in  the  soberer  pages  of  the  Becent  Travel- 
ler, would  crystallize  in  quieter  times  into 
stern  and  oppressive  bigotry  1  Would  Po- 
land be  a  real  barrier  against  Russia,  an 
outpost  of  western  civilisation,  or  only  a 
weak  and  turbulent  tool  of  France — a  new 
point  d'appui  of  the  religious  reaction  1 
Certain  it  is  that,  under  no  circumstances, 
can  Poland  be  now  so  dangerous  to  Europe 
as  she  would  have  been  if  the  schemes  of 
the  Marquis  Wielopolski  had  succeeded  ;  if 
all  the  progressive  elements  of  Polish  life 
had  been  swept  away,  and  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  glut  his  hatred  of  Germany  and  of 
the  West,  by  fusing  together  all  that  was 
essentially  barbarous  in  Muscovy  and  Sar- 
matia,  and  hurling  it  against  Europe.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  even  what  we  should  wish 
for.  Every  day  must  be  exhausting  the 
military  power  of  Russia,  and  that  is  good ; 
but  every  day  is  increasing  the  fanaticism 
of  her  masses,  and  giving  to  the  struggle 
the  character  of  a  national  and  a  holy  war ; 
while  it  seems  probable  that  the  present 
contest  will  hardly  end  without  the  loss  to 
Poland  of  half  her  "  ablest  and  best  gentle- 
men." 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  war  has 
prevented  the  attention  of  the  English  peo- 
ple being  arrested  by  it  as  much  as  could 
be  wished.  There  have  been  no  great  bat- 
tles. Nay,  there  has  not  even  been  one 
engagement  as  important  as  that  which 
took  place  in  Hungary  after  the  war  of 
1849  had  virtually  ceased,  when  the  gallant 
Kmety  struck  one  last  blow  at  Lugos  for 
his  fallen  land's  good  right.  A  different 
system  of  tactics  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gent leaders  might  have,  or  indeed  may  yet 
permit  us  to  consider  them  as  belligerents, 
and  materially  to  aid  them  during  the  win- 
ter months  by  recognising  them  as  such. 
Every  day,  however,  that  passes  seems  to 
diminish  our  hopes. 

Our  relations  with  Russia,  even  in  the 
immediate  future,  are  sufficiently  doubtful 
to  make  us  speculate  with  caution  upon  the 
chances  of  coming  years;  but  there  is  one 
thing  which  seems  pi-etty  certain :  Russia  is 
no  longer  to  be  dreaded  as  a  powerful  and 
semi-barbarous  empire,  contemptible  in  all 
the  arts  of  peace,  but  transcendently  aucom- 
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plished  in  all  those  which  "  urge  Bellona's 
iron  car." 

The  disasters  of  the  Crimean  War  broke 
the  system  of  Nicholas  far  more  complete- 
ly than  would  have  been  done  by  a  whole 
series  of  battles  as  bloody  as  Triedland  or 
Borodino.  In  the  gigantic  body  politic, 
corrupt  from  base  to  summit,  there  are  no 
forces  which  can  be  restorative  of  despotism, 
and  the  only  hope  lies  in  a  frank  abandon- 
naent  of  the  course  of  policy  which  was 
entered  on  in  18215,  and  in  a  thorough  trans- 
formation. What  the  Crimean  War  began, 
the  Polish  war  can  hardly  fail  to  complete. 
Poland,  as  has  been  truly  said,  "  is  a  vast 
bi'idge  stretching  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Black  Sea,  for  the  solemn  entrance  of  revo- 
lutionary opinions  into  Russia." 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  abject  terror 
with  which  "so  many  Germans  were  in  the 
habit  of  looking  upon  Russia,  even  so  lately 
as  the  spring  of  1854,  with  the  tone  which 
now  prevails.  Many  a  man  would  then 
have  accepted,  as  a  true  description  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs,  these  bitter  words : — 
"  L'Allemagne  n'existe  que  de  nom,  ce  sont 
de  provinces  Baltiques,  aux  quelles  on  a 
laisse,  quelques  droits  illusoires,  par  exem- 
ple  celui  d'etre  non  seulement  sujets  de 
Nicholas,  mais  en  meme-temps  sujets  de 
leurs  petits  princes."  Nothing  but  the 
most  inconceivable  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
princes  or  peoples  can  now  cause  any 
danger  to  Germany  from  her  huge  neigh- 
bour. Of  course,  if  we  are  to  be  presented 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  next  fifty  years, 
from  time  to  time,  with  such  phenomena  as 
the  present  King  of  Prussia,  or  the  present 
Elector  of  Hesse,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  baits  may  not  be  held  out  to  Slavonic 
ambition;  but  that  is,  we  trust,  improbable. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
there  is  another  possible  future  for  Russia. 
What  if  she  develops  into  a  vast  State  or- 
ganized upon  a  socialist  basis  %  There  is  a 
School  which  sees  in  the  Russian  village 
not  only  one  of  the  earliest  forms,  but  one 
of  the  last  lessons  of  civilisation.  If  the 
pedantic  military  system  which  now  pre- 
vails, and  which  is  in  no  way  Slavonic,  but 
purely  German,  breaks  down,  what  then  1 
Is  it  to  be  anarchy  or  a  new  form  of  human 
society  1  And  if  the  result  is  a  new  form 
of  human  society,  will  it  have  no  sympa- 
thies for  the  socialist  aspirations  of  Western 
Europe?  These  are  questions  which  such 
works  as  M.  Herzen's  Du  Developpement  des 
Idees  Revolutionnaires  en  Russie  make  us 
ask,  but  which  few  perhaps  will  venture  to 
answer.  Yet,  like  all  the  problems  con- 
nected with  that  "  enfer  frappe  a  la  glace  " 
which  extends  over  one-sixth  of  the  globe, 


they  are  full  of  grave  import  for  our  child- 
ren's children. 

To  prevent  Russia  reaching  Constantino- 
ple has  long  been,  as  we  trust  it  will  long 
continue  to  be,  a  favourite  object  with  Eng- 
lish statesmen.  It  may  be  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  their  efforts  have  not  of  late 
taken  an  unfortunate  direction ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  impression  in  most  conti- 
nental countries  is,  that  England  is  ready  to 
protect  the  Turk,  not  only  against  Russia, 
but  against  his  own  Christian  subjects.  Lord 
Palmerston  evidently  thinks  that  there  are 
only  two  alternatives  in  the  Eastern  Penin- 
sula, the  rule  of  Turkey  or  the  rule  of  Rus- 
sia. Of  these,  the  first,  however  bad,  is  not 
dangerous  to  Europe,  while  the  second  is. 
He  despises  the  anti-l!ft[ussulman  cry,  which 
is  rarely  heard  in  this  country,  but  which  is 
the  key-note  of  Russian  policy,  and  is  famil- 
iar enough  to  those  who  have  mixed  with  the 
reactionary  circles  of  Germany.  We  can 
perfectly  comprehend  his  view,  and  all  that 
we  have  to  object  to  it  is,  that  it  is  becom- 
ing impossible  to  act  upon  it.  The  Christ- 
ian races  are  gradually  growing  too  strong, 
while  Europe  is  beginning  to  realize  more 
and  more  what  Turkish  rule  means.  No 
one  in  this  country  asks  for  any  sudden 
change  of  policy,  much  less  for  any  demon- 
stration of  hostility  against  the  Turk.  All 
that  is  wished  is  that  our  moral  support 
should  not  be  given  to  his  domination.  Mr. 
Layard  last  session  made  a  very  long  and 
interesting  speech  on  the  subject,  but  how 
did  he,  meet,  and  in  what  way  did  he  detract 
from  the  force  of  Mr.  Gregory's  awkward 
revelations  about  the  pro-Turkish  pressure 
put  by  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  upon  our  consuls 
in  the  East?  Do  these  officials  receive  a 
hint  to  look  at  Turkey,  whenever  they  pos- 
sibly can,  through  glasses  which  give  to  all 
objects  a  pleasant  rose-tint? 

We  do  not  say  that  much  might  not  be 
effected  if  a  long  succession  of  really  able 
and  honest  men  were  to  rule  in  Constanti- 
nople ;  but  who  will  seriously  maintain  that 
there  is  any  chance  of  this  1  How  many 
statesmen  equal  to  Fuad  Pacha  does  Turkey 
possess  1  And  is  it  such  men  as  Euad  who 
regenerate  a  nation  ? 

The  task  which  has  just  been  intrusted 
to  the  young  King  of  the  Hellenes,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  is  not  only  that  the  whole  edifice  of  good 
government  has  to  be  built  up,  but  the  ma- 
terials with  which  it  is  to  be  built  are  ex- 
tremely bad.  "  Not  to  mention  other  de- 
fects," says  that  admirable  historian,  Mr. 
Finlay,  quoting  Polybius,  but  obviously  ex- 
pressing his  own  mature  judgment,  "no 
Greek  who  is  intrusted  with  public  money 
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can  retrain  from  peculation,  even  if  ten  com- 
missioners be  appointed  to  watch  over  the 
expenditure,  and  although  ten  bonds  be 
signed  with  twice  as  many  witnesses,  as  a 
security  for  his  honesty."  M.  About's  opin- 
ion is  hardly  more  cheering.  It  is  said  that 
Count  Sponneck,  who  is,  we  presume,  to  be 
the  virtual  king  of  Greece  for  the  next  few 
years,  has  much  of  the  appearance  and  bear- 
ing of  Cavour ;  let  us  trust  that  he  may  have 
sonaething  of  his  power  of  political  construc- 
tion, for,  after  all,  there  is  one  great  differ- 
ence between  the  Greeks  and  the  Turks — 
the  state  of  both  is  deplorable  :  but  the 
Turks  are  sinking  into  death ;  the  Greeks 
are  rising  slowly  into  a  new  life.  The  one 
is  a  conqu3ring  hord^,  which  never  had  any 
virtues  except  those  of  warlike  barbarians  ; 
the  other  is  a  race  in  whose  veins,  in  spite 
of  much  foreign  admixture,  nevertheless 
flows  some  of  the  blood  which  flowed  in  the 
veins  of  those  whose  intellect  is 

"  Still  a  foantaio-light  of  all  our  day, 
Is  still  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

Full  of  faults  as  is  the  Greek  people,  we 
trust  we  may  yet  see  them  succeed  in  put- 
ting down  brigandage  within  their  borders, 
that  chief  curse  of  their  country  ;  in  making 
the  roads  which  are  hardly  begun  now  when 
they  ought  long  since  to  have  been  finished  ; 
and  in  taking  their  place  among  the  solvent 
communities  of  Europe.  If  perfect  honesty 
in  high  places  is  substituted  at  Athens  for 
the  perfect  dishonesty  which  has  been  hith- 
erto in  fashion  there,  much  may  be  done  to 
promote  that  useful  virtue  amongst  the  offi- 
cials ;  and,  when  all  these  good  things  are 
accomplished,  the  sooner  that  Greece  an- 
nexes Thessaly  and  Epirus,  the  better  will 
England  be  pleased. 

Egypt  has  of  late  years  become  so  closely 
connected  with  the  political  system  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  pass  it  by 
without  some  notice.  There  are  not  want- 
ing persons  who  would  fain  see  us  once 
for  all  settle  the  question  of  our  communi- 
cation with  India  by  landing  troops  at  Cos- 
seir  and  Suez,  and  by  marching  upon  Cairo. 
Many  now  living  will  remember  to  have 
heard  such  sentiments  from  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  Indian  warriors, 
whose  mind  was  continually  disturbed  by 
the  fear  of  a  French  occupation  of  Egypt, 
and  by  the  vision  of  an  array  of  Fellahs, 
superior  not  only  in  discipline  but  in  most 
other  military  virtues  to  the  Sepoys.  Who 
can  forget  the  splendid  prophecy  in  "Eothen" 
of  the  day  "  when  the  Englishman,  leaning 
far  over  to  hold  his  loved  India,  will  plant  a 
firm  foot  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  sit  in 
the  seats  of  the  Faithful"  ?     We  trust,  how- 


ever, that  our  rulers,  who  in  less  enlightened 
days  than  these  were  not  tempted  by  the 
dazzling  prize  of  Sicily,  which  was  so  nearly 
in  their   grasp,  will  not  be  led  astray   by 
this   apparently  more   desirable,   but  still 
more  invidious  acquisition.     It  will  be  how- 
ever as  necessary  for  us  to  enforce  in  this 
matter  self-denial  upon  others  as  to  practise 
it  ourselves.     It  is  difficult  to  look  forward 
to  any  state  of  things,  under  which,  if  we 
continue  to  hold  India,  the  freedom  of  transit 
through  Egypt  will  not  be  of  vital  import- 
ance to  this  country,  even  although  the  rail- 
ways of  the  future  may  restore  much  of  the 
commerce  of  the  East  to  the  countries  of 
Western  Asia,  and  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  France  to  infringe  that  neutrality  would 
probably  be  the  signal  for  a  desperate  war. 
We  do  not,  however,  anticipate  anything  of 
the  kind.     The  same  maxims  of  prudence 
and  far-sightedness  which  are  beginning  so 
much  to  influence  our  policy,  are  slowly  win- 
ning their  way  in  France,  and  we  think  that 
it  is  not  Quixotic  to  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  she  may  be  willing  to  co-operate  with 
us,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  prosperity  of 
Egypt,  and  when  we  may  be  willing  to  avail 
ourselves  of  her  co-operation  undeterred  by 
that  distrust  which  we  now  feel,  and  which, 
although  it  is  often  just,  is,  we  fear,  not  less 
often    unreasonable.      Turkish    rule    is   in 
Egypt  what  it  is  everywhere  else ;  and  to 
get  rid  of  it,  or  to  compel  it  so  completely 
to  change  its  character  as  to  make  it  virtu- 
ally cease  to  be  Turkish,  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary.    No  one  can  read  the  extracts  from 
Mr.  Senior's  Journal,  which  are  now  being 
published  in  a  monthly  contemporary,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  even  moi'e  remarkable 
original,  which  cannot  yet  be  given  to  the 
world,   without   praying   that   the    system 
which  barbarizes  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  may 
speedily  come  to  an  end.     Egypt  should  be 
placed   under   some  European  ruler,   who 
should  carry  out  his  reforms  in  the   way 
which  he  thought  best,  but  after  a  distinct 
understanding  with  the  Great  Powers,  as  to 
the  objects  which  it  was  desirable  to  attain. 
It  should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  highways 
of  commerce,  and  its  neutrality  should  be 
guaranteed  by  solemn  treaty.    In  the  mean- 
time, the  more  that  can  be  done  to  prepare 
the  way  for  this  the  better.     The  transit  has 
done  much.     The  annual  influx  of  travellers 
is  doing  much,  and  the  Suez  Canal  will,  if 
the  obstacles  which  impede  its  construction 
can  be  successfully  and  permanently  over- 
come, do  much  also.    It  is  true  that  all  these 
have  their  dark  side.    Yet  the  brutality  of 
ignorant  young  officers,  the  occasional  exac- 
tions or  violence  of  privileged  travellers,  and 
the  forced  labour  which  the  impudent  spec- 
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iilators  of  the  Canal  Company  vainly  seek 
to  conceal  or  gloss  over,  are  not  after  all, 
very  enormous  items  to  be  set  against  the 
vast  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Ismail  Pasha,  if  the  interests  of  Eu- 
rope once  become  so  closely  connected  with 
theirs  as  to  oblige  the  great  nations  of  the 
West  to  insist,  ere  very  long,  that  Egypt 
must  be  governed  on  European  principles. 
We  have  in  the  preceding  pages  pointed 
out  several  European  arrangements  which 
seem  to  require  alteration.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire how  far  England  should  interfere  in 
any  of  these  Cor^inental  quarrels  where  she 
is  not  obliged  to  ao  so  by  distinct  treaty  en- 
gagements. It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
it  is  so  desirable,  not  for  Englishmen  only, 
but  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  hu- 
man race,  that  this  country  should  remain 
at  peace,  that  the  considerations  whether  of 
interest  or  duty  urged  in  favour  of  any  in- 
terference, not  obligatory,  ought  to  be  of  a 
most  cogent  description.  We  say  advisedly, 
of  interest  or  duty,  for  we  are  not  of  those 
who  think  this  Island  has  a  right  to  take  up 
the  attitude  of  "  a  modern  Corcyra." 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  has  no  real 
claim  to  be  called  a  doctrine  at  all.  There 
are  periods  in  history  in  which  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent rule  of  conduct ;  and  that  in  which 
we  live  is  one  of  them.  This  generation 
has  witnessed  an  outbreak  of  political  pas- 
sions as  strong  as  the  oiftbreak  of  religious 
passions  which  followed  the  Reformation. 
We  have  learnt  to  know  well,  what  has  been 
so  aptly  called  "  that  friendship  of  political 
opinion,  which  sticketh  closer  than  th^bro- 
therhood  of  citizenship ;"  and  the^ji^st 
have  attended  but  little  to  the  teachin'JI  of 
their  time,  who  do  not  see,  that  we  have 
more  than  once  been  on  the  verge  of  a  great 
war  of  opinion.  No  one  who  knows  the 
strength  of  the  reactionary  forces  in  almost 
all  countries,  and  the  imperfect  organization 
which  is  to  be  set  against  the  number  and 
power  of  their  opponents,  should  be*  anxious, 
if  he  be  a  friend  to  liberty,  to  precipitate  a 
trial  of  strength ;  and  so,  on  the  whole,  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  non-intervention  has  been 
useful  to  progress.  To  subscribe,  however, 
to  the  opinion  of  those  who  preach  it  as  a 
gospel,  might  be  to  cripple  the  action  of  this 
country  at  some  moment  when  it  could  exer- 
cise a  decisive  influence  for  good.  Accord- 
ingly, we  by  no  means  put  out  of  the  question 
an  armed  voluntary  interference  in  the  affliirs 
of  Continental  Europe,  if  such  interference 
is  nearly  certain  to  settle  one  of  the  great 
questions,  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  po- 
litical state-system  in  which  our  lot  is  cast. 

Such  occasions,  however,  must  always  be 
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very  rare,  and  all  statesmen  of  liberal  and 
progressive  inclinations  ought  profoundly  to 
distrust  their  own  impulses  to  draw  the 
sword.  Reformers  and  Revolutionists  are 
too  apt  to  be  born  like  Lammenais,  "  with 
repeaters  in  their  heads,  which  are  always 
striking  the  hour,"  and  their  teachings  and 
exhortations  must  be  scanned  with  a  search- 
ing and  somewhat  sceptical  glance  by  those 
upon  whom  falls  the  terrible  responsibility 
of  bidding  a  nation  pass  from  thought  to 
action, 

Our  chief  dependence  must  be  upon  moral 
force  reposing  upon  an  adequate  reserve  of 
physical  strength,  to  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  resort  without  fear  to  the  "  last  argument 
of  kings."    It  is  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  our 
"  moral  force,"  but  we  can  hardly  see  how 
any  one  can  do  so  who  knows  the  dessous  des 
caries  of  the  Italian  movement,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  what  has  recently  passed  in  Greece, 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world.  Our  moral 
force  is  even  now  very  great,  but  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  almost  indefinite  extension.     Every 
English  savant  who  pushes  on  human  know- 
ledge;  every   English    scholar  who   takes 
away  our  reproach  of  being  in  classical  learn- 
ing mere  pupils  of  Germany ;  every  English 
theologian  who   states   fearlessly  the   con- 
clusions of  Biblical  criticism ;  every  English 
artist  who  shows  that  if  we  only  apply  our- 
selves earnestly  to  painting,  ^r  architecture, 
or  sculpture,  we  can  hold  our  own  against 
others ;    every  English  manufacturer  who 
produces  goods  which  no  foreigner  can  equal; 
every   English    merchant  who   opens  new 
routes  for  trade ;  every  English  politician 
who    throws  over   prejudice  and  looks  at 
things  as  they  are,  ready  to  learn  from  the 
Continent  as  well   as   to   teach  it;   every 
English  author  who  enriches  our  literature ; 
every  English  traveller  who   carries   into 
foreign  society  a  higher  culture,  or  a  loftier 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  than  he  finds ; 
every  Englishman,  in  short,  who  make  him- 
self respected  by  men  of  other  nations, — 
increases  our  moral  force. 

Our  physical  strength,  whether  consider- 
ed absolutely  or  relatively  to  that  of  other 
European  powers,  has,  we  trust,  by  no 
means  reached  its  maximum.  All  internal 
reforms,  all  increase  of  real  enlightenment, 
all  equitable  settlements  of  out-standing  po- 
litical or  social  grievances,  will  tend  to  make 
it  greater.  The  conciliation  of  Ireland  would 
alone  be  worth  50,000  additional  troops  in 
a  really  serious  struggle. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given  since 
the  Ci'imean  War  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  our  soldiers,  has  already  added  several 
regiments  to  the  army ;  and  some  obvious 
reforms  which  are  now  talked  of,  will  add 
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several  more.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  ad- 
vantages we  may  not  gain  from  bringing  the 
knowledge  of  nature  which  is  now  possessed 
by  our  savants  to  bear  on  several  depart- 
ments of  the  nation's  business.  We  doubt 
if  there  is  one  man  in  the  present  Cabinet 
who  has  even  a  moderate  acquaintance  with 
any  one  of  the 'natural  sciences,  excepting, 
of  course,  mathematics. 

If  the  great  reforms  in  Church  and  State 
which  are  desired  by  our  really  consequent 
Liberals  are  carried  out  in  this  generation, 
we  may — without  indulging  in  any  dreams, 
or  imagining  that  "  here  is  the  way  to  virtue 
and  to  wisdom  "  will  be  found  written  over 
"  the  evening  gate  of  this  centur^,"  any 
more  than,  in  spite  of  Jean  Paul,  they  turn- 
ed out  to  be  written  over  that  of  the  last — 
confidently  trust  that  England  will  maintain 
her  proud  European  position  for  many  a 
long  day  to  come. 

Unless,  indeed,  the  conservative  and  re- 
actionary forces  in  this  country  are  far  strong- 
er than  we  believe  them  to  be,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  distance  between  us 
and  other  European  nations  will  for  some 
time  continue  to  increase.  Holland,  the 
only  considerable  European  State  which  can 
claim  to  rest  her  prosperity  on  the  same 
ground  as  ourselves,  the  enlightenment  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  is  prevented  by  its 
size,  by  its  language,  and  by  the  terrible 
physical  difficulties  with  which  it  has  to  con- 
tend, from  entering  the  lists  as  our  rival. 
Prussia,  at  the  head  of  a  united  Germany, 


might  run  a  great  career,  but  before  her  • 
hegemony  is  assured,  she  has  many  a  strug- 
gle to  go  through,  and  even  if  she  could  step 
to-morrow  into  her  proper  place,  there  is  a 
bureaucracy  to  remodel,  ah  army  to  reorgan- 
ize, and  fifty  years  of  leeway  to  make  up  in 
refinement  and  civilisation.  No  Catholic 
power  has  any  chance  whatever,  until  she 
frankly  accepts  the  advice  conveyed  in  the 
words^f  the  dying  Cavour  to  Padre  Giacomo 
"Frate,  Frate,  libera  Chiesa,  inlibero  stato !" 
Nor  would  she,  even  after  the  attainment  of 
that  desirable  state  of  things,  be  at  all  in  a 
position  to  compete  with  a  nation  whose  Pro- 
testantism was  free  frolW  the  superstitious 
alloys  which  now  too  often  mar  its  lustre. 
We  are  speaking  of  course  only  of  the 
next  few  generations.  A  time  may  come 
when  our  great  mineral  resources  will  have 
been  worked  out,  when  every  available  acre , 
of  land  will  be  cultivated,  when  our  wise 
maxims  of  government,  or  others  even  wiser 
will  have  become  the  guiding  rules  of  all 
civilized  nations,  when  many  superstitions 
which  are  now  respectable  and  powerful  in 
foreign  countries  will  have  gone  the  way  of 
the  belief  in  witchcraft,  when  we  shall  have 
nothing  to  teach  our  neighbours  either  in 
physical  or  political  science.  At  that  far-oflf 
period,  the  sceptre  may  pass  to  other  hands; 
but  if  we  only  press  forward  now,  every 
year  gained  upon  our  rivals  before  tjie  end 
of  the  century  will  be  ten  years  more  of  pre- 
eminence to  Great  Britain  in  the  years  to 
come. 
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